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liars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur ,  and  the  prefixed  figures  the 
number  in  the  article.  Articles  re¬ 
ferring  directly  or  indirectly  to  Bees , 
Cattle,  Insects,  Manures,  Trees, 
Weeds,  etc.,  will  be  found  indexed 
under  these  general  heads. 

A 

Abattoirs  at  Communipaw..  .*  329 

About  Evergreens . 433 

Advertisements,  Three  Notes 
about,  46. 

./Etna,  The . 41S 

Aftermath,  Cropping  the . 12 

Agricultural  College,  Field  for,  328 
— College,  Mass,  246— Penn,  2S1 
— Which,  173. 

Agricultural  Department, 
Work  in,  2-42-82-122-106-206- 
242-278-314-350-304-434. 
Agricultural  Editors  of  Daily- 
Papers,  211 — Societies,  Town 
and  Local,  220— Society,  Officers 
N.  Y.,  86. 

Agriculture,  Commissioner  of,  8 
— Department  of,  52-120-359-399 
— Mich.  Board,  236 — Professor¬ 
ship  of,  131. 

Animals  in  Central  Park,  248 — 
Fresh  Earth  for  Stabled,  S9 — 
Loss  by  Disease  in  U.  S.,  2S2— 
Medicating,  292— Named,  132- 
Prevention  of  Diseases  in,  212 
Antelope,  Domesticating  the.. 247 

Apiarian  Progress . 18 

Apple  Melon . 443 

Apples,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
453— How  Described,  4*  22 — In 
Illinois,  319— Queer,  130—“  Rus¬ 
sian  Crab,”  88— for  the  Southern 
States  4*  414 — Western  Beauty, 
443. 

Apple-Trees  Dying . 335 

Apple-Pic  as  It  Should  Be . 41S 

Apple  Pomace . 212 

Apple  Stocks  from  Cuttings... .64 

Aquarium . 245-439 

Artist’s  Pets,  The . *..l 

Ash  Bins . 15 

Ashes,  Leached . 247 

Ash  Receptacles . 88 

Asparagus  and  Roots . 283 

Autumn  Leaves . *..356 

e 

Back  Volumes  Supplied . 45 

Bad  for  Mr.  Knox . 127 

Badger,  The  American . *..251 

“Baggage  Smashers” . 6 

Balances,  Spring . 354 

Barley,  Cultivation  of,  90-137 — 
Harvesting, 219-249-  -Spring, 403. 
Barns,  Building  at  the  West,  2*  326 
—Cellars  free  from  Posts,  2*  255 
— Dispense  with  Big  Beam 
in,  *  18  —  Floors,  Truss-Beams 
over  Wide,  4*  182 — Framing  for 
Wide  Floors,  *  52— Tight,  172. 
Barn-Yards,  2*  328— In  Summer, 
146— Plowing,  212. 

Barrels,  Tainted . 7-47 

Beans  and  Corn,  358 — Field,  182 — 
for  a  Name,  50  —  Harvesting 
Field,  2S6-320— Lima,  130-225- 
320 — More  About,  217. 

“  Bedding  Plants,”  Treatment  of, 
200. 

Bees— Apiary  in  .Tan.,  3— Feb.,  50 
— Mar.,  S9 — April,  132 — May,  173 
—June,  210— July,  217— Aug., 
285. 

Bees,  Swarming,  Natural  or  Arti¬ 
ficial?  285. 

Bec-feeder,  Excellent  and  Un- 
paterrted,  *  173. 

Beef,  Ilalf-Buffalo . 9 

Beets,  Sugar . 131 

Birch  Bark  Pots .  47 

Birds’  Eggs— Collecting . 248 


Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  7— Prun¬ 
ing  the,  *  320 — Wilson’s,  333 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  *298 

Black  Knot . 130 

Blue  Jay  Indicted . 130 

Bluffton  Wine  Company . 127 

Boat  for  Fresh  Water  Ponds.. 248 

Bone-Mill . 90-245-321-358 

Bones  and  Wood  Ashes . 442 

Bones,  Grinding . 131 

Books.  —  Agricultural  Work, 
Standard,  SO— Agriculture,  Ele¬ 
ments  of,  355 — 2d.  Ann.  Rep. 
Sec.  Conn.  Board,  321 — Report 
of  Dep’t,  48 — Of  Mass.,  Report, 
1867-8-245— N.  Y.  State  Trans., 
1860,  89  —  Book  to  Make  a  Far¬ 
mer,  439 —  Butterflies  of  North 
America,  248— Catalogues,  127- 
128-216-357 — Allen’s  Catalogue, 
126 — Dairymen’s  Ass’n.,  Report 
of  Am.,  211 — Darwin’s  Varia¬ 
tions  of  Animals  and  Plants, 
126-128-173-211-243-353  —  Dick¬ 
ens’  Works,  49  —  Evergreens, 
Hoopes’,  127-211-244— Fisheries, 
Report  of  Me.  Commission,  171 
— Fuller  in  German,  284 — Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,  46 — For  the* 
South,  31S-440 — Grape  Book,  A 
California,  7 — Grape  Vine,  Mohr 
on,  172 — Herd  Book,  Am.  Devon, 
247 — Am.  Short-horn,  89— Ayr¬ 
shire,  132  —  Henderson’s  New 
Work,  433  —  Horse  Book,  9  — 
How  Crops  Grow,  354 — Hunter 
and  Trapper, 449 — Insects,  Guide 
to  Study  of,  284-401 — Harris’, 
46 — Of  Ill.,  Noxious,  213 — Mule, 
Treatise  on  the,  9— Patent  Of¬ 
fice  Reports,  47 — Stud-book, 
Wallace’s  Am.,  9 — do.,  The  Am., 
401 — The  Crack  Shot,  357— Tim 
Bunker  Papers,  The,  354— Tree 
and  Shrub  Book,  443— Work  on 
the  Horse,  443. 

Borrowing  Capital  to  Drain. .  .212 
Botany,  Farmers’  Club  on,  320 — 
How  to  Study,  130. 

Bouquets,  Winter . *.  .372 

Bovine  Family,  The  Yak _ *.  .53 

Box-Edging . 13 

Box,  Raising  from  Cuttings...  63 

Boxes  for  Protection .  .  .371 

Brewers’  Grains . 441 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns. 

A  Agricultural  Jokes,  420— A 
Happy  New  Year,  27 — Anec¬ 
dote  of  General  Jackson,  302 
—Answers  to  Problems  and 
Puzzles,  27-67-107-149-191-229 
-265  -  301  -  337  -  375  -  419-450— 
Arithmetical  Curiosity,  375— 
Arithmetic,  Practical  Ques¬ 
tions  in,  419— Avarice  Out- 
B  witted,  149— Be  Courteous, 
265 — Bees,  Curious  Work  of, 
420 — Best  Thing  to  Give,  266 
—Boys,  A  Picture  for,  459- 
Broadcast  on  the  Waters,  67 — 
Bubbles,  Blowing,  *460  — 
C  Caught  in  the  Act,  *108  — 
Charitable  Dog,  Another,  230 
— Children’s  Talk,  150-Child’s 
Idea,  302 — Chin  Fever,  The, 
191 — Comical  Command,  150 — 
Conundrum,  68— Convulsions, 
Fearful,  419— Critic  Confound¬ 
ed,  230— Curiosities  at  the 
D  Museum,  *301  —  Disobliging 
Clerk,  The,  375— Display  of 
Learning,  192— Dog  Story,  A, 
150 — “  Don’t  Wake  the  Baby,” 
*302— Dust,  A  Handful  of,  459 
E  Earthquakes,  About,  107 — En¬ 
velopes,  The  Invention  of, 
F  338— Fan,  A  Curious,  *  107 — 
Filial  Love  Rewarded,  302 — 
Fish, A  Queer,  *149— Forging, 


Difficulties  in,  27 — Fourth  of 
July,  The,  265 — Fruit,  Eating 
G  Green,  108— Gambling,  Curi¬ 
ous,  337 — Great  Noise  in  tiie 
Barn,  A, *192 — Great  Structure, 
337— Great  Work,  A,  27  — 
“  Grecian  Bend,”  Origin  of 
H  the,  *419 — Honest  Miner,  An, 
I  375 — India  Rubber  Shoes,  229 
— Insect,  New,  301 — Insurance 
J  Policies,  192— Jewelry,  About 
L  Wearing,  150 — Laughing,  Dif¬ 
ferent  Ways  of,  *459 — “Little 
M  by  Little,”  337 — Match  Girl, 
The  Tired,  *6S — Monk  Out¬ 
witted,  375 — Month,  What  Is 
a  ?  149  —  Moon,  A  Look  at 
the,  27 — Moon,  The  New,  230 
— Musical  Instrument,  A  Won- 
N  derful,  149 — Natural  Mistake, 
O  A,  229 — Orphans,  The,  *338 — 
P  “  Out  Too  Soon,”  *266 — Pecu¬ 
liar  Taste,  266 — Pet  Bird,  The, 
*376 — “Philosopher’s  Stone,” 
The,  375 — Picture  Gallery,  A 
Private,  337 — Pious  Thieves, 
375 — Pleasant  Picture,  A,  229 
— Pleasant  Recollections,  301 
— Policemen,  Our  New,  301 — 
Poor  Taste,  192— Popgun,  A 
New,  *107— Potatoes  a  Great 
Luxury,  191  —  Precision  in 
Business,  420 — Premiums  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  460— Presence 
of  Mind,  229— Presidents,  Our, 
459— Printers’  Mistakes,  107 — 
Promise  Kept,  The,  230— Puz¬ 
zles,  etc.,  27-67-107-149-191- 
229-265-  301-337-375-419-459  - 
Puzzle,  Comical  Action,  149- 
Puzzle  for  the  Eye,  *149 — 
Q  Quite  a  Difference,  33S — Rail- 
R  way  Incident,  A,  67  —  Rest¬ 
less  Blue-bottle  Fly,  The,  191 
— Revolution  in  Spain,  The, 
419— “Rich  as  Croesus, ”  338 — 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island,  375 
S  —Seeing  the  Chips  Fly,  68 — 
Sheep,  Habits  of,  67 — “  Sit  up, 
Ponto  !”  *150 — Suake  Story, 
338  —  Sparse  Woods,  239  — 
Splendid  Team,  A,  *  230 — 
Spots  on  the  Sun,  460— Squir¬ 
rel  Hunt,  A, 419— Stone’s  Talk, 
A,  265 — Suggestive  Biograplij', 
419 — Sunbeam,  Only  a  Little, 
192 — Sun  Power  Engine,  A, 
T  419—“  Sunstroke,”  337 — “  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  338- 
Tommy's  Troubles,  191 — Too 
Well  Acquainted, .  ,10S — Toy, 
An '  Amusing,  *459— Ttunble- 
D  bug£,  _67 .At  Unexpcctfcfl  An¬ 
swers,  376— Unexpected  Col- 
W  lision,  An,  *420 — Wanted — A 
Boy  with  Ten  Points,  229 — 
Ways  of  Getting  a  Living, 
*229  -  *265-  *301-*337  —  What 
Little  Folks  Can  Do,  6Y-What 
It  Cost,  192 — What  Is  a  Tear  ? 
266 — What  the  Clock  Said,  27 
— Who  First  Lived  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ?  229— Why  Do  We  Culti¬ 
vate  Plants?  107— Work  or 
Starve,  27. 

Brace  of  Failures,  A . 282 

Breed  from  the  Best . 400 

Broom-corn . 65-90 

Buckwheat  for  Manure  and 
Grain,  249 

Budding — A  Word  About . 261 

Buffalo— Domestication  andCross- 
ing,  2*  13 

Bugs— Let  Them  Beware . 319 

Bulbs — Hardy . 370 

Burdock  Patches . 402 

Business  Notices,  Read . 126 

Butter,  Make  More,  411 —  More 
and  Less  Cheese,  217— Source  of 
Income,  220 


Cabbages,  Club  Root  In,  *297— 
A  Good  Word  for,  336 — As  a 
Field  Crop,  182— Lime  for,  89- 
Slugs  On,  248— Trouble  with, 211 
Canada  Thistles,  48-131-285— In 
the  West,  293 — Quaker  Practice, 

*  219— To  Kill,  321. 

Cannot  Tell .  46 

Cattle — Alderney,  Grade,  212 — 
Ayrshires,  2*  405— Bulls,  Jersey, 
at  Westchester  Co.  Fair  401 — 
Keeping  Good,  247— Calves,  Cof¬ 
fee  for  Scours  in,  90— Treatment 
of,  402— Triplets,  48-129— What 
to  Raise,  214 — Channel  Island, 

*  53-2*  135-215— Cooking  Pump¬ 
kins  for,  402 — Cows,  Abortion 
Among,  286— Breachy,  402-441— 
At  Calving  Time,  131-171— Corn 
Meal  for  Milch,  174 — Feeding  at 
Night,  325 — Halter  for,  Danish, 

*  364— Kicking,  131  —  Feeding 
Milch,  48-132 — Raising  instead 
of  Buying,  95— Self-Milking,  * 
12S-214r— Soiling,  253 — Warts  on 
Teats,  245 — Fattening  in  Win¬ 
ter,  402— Kerry,  *  241-252 — Male 
Breeding  Animals,  448 — More 
Wanted,  59— Native,  181-212 — 
Oxen,  Collar  and  Ilames  for,  10 
—Buttons  on  Horns,  441 — Cattle 
Diseases,  439  —  Preventive  of 
Lice  on,  128-248— Salt  for,  208- 
282 — Selecting  for  Fattening,  359 
—  Short-horns,  Improved,  94  — 
Steaming  Feed  for,  322-385-439 
— Tethering  in  Grazing,  *327 — 
Value  of  Grade,  404. 

Carpet  Warp,  Coloring . 355-401 

Castor  Oil  Bean . 140 

Cat  Bird,  The . *205 

Cat  Phenomenon . 247 

Cellar,  An  Above-ground,  59 — An 
Out-door,  366  —  Walls  and 
Floors,  Material  for,  89. 

Cement  Pipe  Drains . 442 

Change  of  Address . 170 

Cheese — Factories,  Cost  of,  8S — 
English  View,  212— vs.  Butter 
Supply,  58— Flavor  and  Firm¬ 
ness  of  Texture,  97. 

Cherries,  Culture  and  Varieties, 
61 — Trees,  Knots  on  Cherry.  130 

Chimney  Tops . 172 

Churns,  8 — Butter  Working. . .  7 

Cider  Making . 359 

Cisterns,  Foul . 442 

Clay,  Substitute  for  Muck .  212 

Clear  the  Water  Courses .  16 

Climbing  Plants,  Supports  for*224 
Clothes  on  Fire,  To  Put  Out. .  .190 
Clover,  Alsike,  400— Arrange  to 
Sow  More,  323— Gone  Crazy, 
355— Many-leaved,  282— Turning 
in  for  Wheat,  358 — West  of 
the  Miss.,  181 

Coal  and  Peat  Ashes,  8— Ashes, 
9, — nods  or  Buckets,  Economy 
in,  418 — Sifter,  Home-made,  26 

Coal  Tar,  355 — On  Cloth, . 247 

Cob  Meal .  89 

Colorado,  Notes  from . 321 

Comfort  for  Housekeepers  with¬ 
out  Help,  26 

Composts— (See  Manure.) 

Cooking  Table,  A  Convenient.  147 

Cool  Box,  Making . 22S 

Copperas  in  the  Garden . 355 

Cornell  University,  The .  86 

Corn— Crop,  The,  176 — Cutting  by 
the  Roots,  358 — Dried  Sweet, 
319— Drilling  vs.  Hill  Planting, 
132 — Early,  Late  Planted,  399 — 
Flat  Culture  for,  212 — Grinding 
on  the  Cob, 367-441 — Implements 
for  Cutting  Up,  4*,  365— In  Drills 
for  Fodder,  246  —  Raising  at 
the  East,  171— Selection  of  Seed, 
400— Cobs,  Quantity  of,  382— 


Crib,  A  Kansas.  *57 — Simple 
and  Good,  *138 — Fodder,  Curing 
and  Use  of,  363— House,  Another 
Kansas,  *255 — Husks,  Market 
Price,  129 

Cotton  Culture,  47— Seed  Cake 
and  Oil,  246— Seed  Meal  for 
Feeding,  2l7 — do.,  For  Hogs  and 
Horses,  357 

Cover  for  Agriculturist .  47 

Crab  Apple  Leaves,  Trouble 
with,  355 

Cranberries,  Fine .  7 

Cranberry  Culture .  87 

Cranberry  Queries . 130-443 

Crandall’s  Building  Blocks. . .  .355 
Cream  Skimmer  for  Deep  Ves¬ 
sels,  »  321 

Criticism .  6 

Crooked  Lake  Gone . 213 

Crops — How  to  Get  Big,  129 — In 
a  Young  Orchard,  2S2— In  New 
York  and  Great  Britain,  Aver¬ 
age,  219 — Prospects  and  Prices, 
317— Rotation  of,  57 — Rotation 
of  in  Pa.,  140 — What  Spring  ?  401 

Crossing  the  Atlantic .  8 

Croquet  Arena . 170 

Croquet — The  Game  of _ 4*..  147 

Cucumbers  as  a  Farm  Crop _ 250 

Cultivator— Iiarrow-tootlied. . .  254 
Culture — Deep  and  Shallow..  .407 

Curiosity — “  Mineral  ” . 130 

Currants  and  their  Enemies . .  .1S5 

Cuttings— Callusing . 369 

Cuttings — Planting . 2*..  S8 

D 

Dairy-maids . 286 

Dairying  at  the  South . 322 

Dairying,  Possibilities  in . 293 

Dairymen’s  Association,  Am... 45 
Dark  Ages  still  in  England. . .  .131 

Death— Dr.  Dana . 210 

Death  on  Humbugs . 440 

Death — R.  A.  Alexander .  43 

Deportment  at  Table . 25 

Distillation, Brewing, &JIhi.tingl29 

Dog  Law  in  Tennessee .  7 

Dogs  in  Tennessee . 131 

Do  Farmers  Eat  Enough  ? . 264 

Do  You  belong  to  the  Pom.  Soc.261 

Do  you  Want  to  Know  ? .  87 

Drag-saws — Cross-cut . 3*..  58 

Drains — Glazed  Tile  for  Outlets2S6 

Drains — Stone  vs.  Tile . 441 

Draining — Tile,  129  —  Thorough, 
Deep  Tillage,  365 — Tools  for,  in 
Winter,  16. 

Duck  Shooting . 6*.  .361 

E 

Earth  Worms  in  Flower  Pots.  .130 

Economy  in  Food .  65 

Editorial  Jottings  in  Europe..  10 

Egg  Plant,  Black  Pekin . 354 

Eggs  Fresh  Eight  Years,  88 — Pack¬ 
ing  and  Keeping,  183— Preserv¬ 
ing,  12S — Raising,  Profits,  214 — 
Selling  by  Weight,  247— Soft- 
Shelled,  51 

Egg-stand— A  Wire . *..227 

Eighty,  not  Eight . 127 

Elm  Wood— Its  Uses . 47 

Enterprise— Novel  and  Useful. 128 

Entomologist — Mo.  State . 284 

Erratum .  49 

Essays  on  Localities .  7 

Exhibitions — Preparing  for..  .223 
Express  Charges . 412 

'  F 

Fan-mill — Fixed  Foothold  for2*97 

Fan-mill — now  to  Steady . 132 

Farm  Help — Good . 357 

Farm — II.  W.  Beecher’s .  10 

Farmers’  Club — Am.  Ins . 441 

Farmers’  Clubs . 358 

Farmers’  Clubs— Libraries  for. 283 

Farmers’  Fruit  Clubs .  8 

Farmers’  Good  Co-operative  En¬ 
terprise,  353. 
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INDEX. 
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fairs  and  Exhibitions— Am. Poultry 
Society,  9— Canada  &  N.  Y.  State, 
402— Cincinnati  Hort.  Soc'y.  401— 
Grape  Exhibitions,  281  —  Grape 
Growers’  Ass'n.  N.  Y.,  355 — Hedge 
Convention,  2S1  —  Horticultural 
Societies,  40  -  SIS  -  355  —  Illinois 
State,  281  —  Indiana  State,  2S3 
—Kentucky  State,  2S1 —  Knox's 
Strawberry,  211— List  of,  for  1808, 
317-352— Mass.  Hort.  Soc’y,  281— 
Minn.  State,  283— New  England, 
241I-283-358 — X .  E.  Art.  Soc’y  Plow 
Trial,  210— ST.  H.  State,  2Si— N.  J. 
State  Agr.  Soc’y,  210-284-318— N.J. 
State  &  Central,  399 — N.  Y.  State, 
283— N.  Y.  State,  Horticulture  at, 
399  Ohio  State,  2S3-401  —  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural 
Soc’y,  49  —  West  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers’  Ass’n,  130—  Whitlock’s 
Exhibitions,  281-320— Grape  Show, 
Whitlock’s,  354. 

Farmers  Wives— Relief  for . 284 

Farmers— Women . 286 

Farming— Advice  to  a  Novice,  357 
—Brain.  11— Bv  Proxy,  400— Co¬ 
operative,  171— Education  for.  325 
—“Extra”  131— Florida,  10-442— 
High  without  Stock,  129— Labor 
anu  Profit  in,  131— Little  Things 
in,  18— Profits  of,  245. 

Farm  Laborers,  Prospects  of. ... .  51 
Fanil  Lands.  Measurement  of.*.  .444 

Feed— Coarse  or  Fine .  10 

Fences  across  Streams— Swinging, 
2*  254— Durable  Stone  *  327 —  Port¬ 
able,  441— Sod,  443— Stone  orWood, 
400— White  Willow  for,  248— Wire, 
248. 

Fermentation  of  Apple  Juice.... 442 
Fertilizers— See  Manure. 

Figures  from  Mail-room— Interest¬ 
ing,  12S 

Fire  Kindlings .  8 

Fire— Starting  a .  8 

Fish  Eggs— Hatching. .  5S 

Fisii  Hatching,  Curiosities  in . 247 

Fish— Keeping  in  Moss .  8 

Fish-Oil  and  Guano  Factory,  4*.  .451 

Fish  Ponds . 132-214-402 

Flocks— Shall  We  Keep  up? . 12 

Florida— Home  for  Northern  Men, 
220. 

Flower  Garden— The .  87 

Flower  Garden-  and  Lawn— Jan., 
3— Feb..  43— March,  84— April,  124- 
Mav,  168  — June,  207— July,  243— 
August,  279— Sept.,  316— Oct.,  351— 
Nov., 395— Dec.,  435. 

Flower  Seeds . 443 

Flower  Stand— A  Handsome  3*.  .373 
Flowers  —  Akebia  quinata,  *  331 — 
Amaranth  Family,  The.  3*  331 — 
Begonias,  7-2*  259  —  Bell-flowers, 
Campanulas,  *  185  —  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  261  — Everybody’s  Hardy, 
*101 — Fuchsias,  The.  2*  369— Gladi¬ 
oluses,  Fine,  32!)— House  Plants, 
Management  of,  370  — Japanese 
Knotweed,  *  101— Lilies,  332 — Lo- 
phospenuum  erubescens,  *  61 — 
Maurandia  Barclavana,  *  61 — 
Mignonette  and  Its  Culture,  *  24— 
Monkey  Flower,  Mimulus,  *223 
—  Monkshood,  Aconites,  *  456- 
Rose,  “Gem  of  the  Prairies,”  7 — 
Michigan,  281 — With  Single  and 
Double  Flowers.  371 — Rose  Leaves, 
Spots  on,  356— Tric.vrtispilosa,  *188 
— Virgin's  Bower,  The  *413— Vio¬ 
lets  and  Primroses,  21— Wistaria, 
American,  205. 

Flowers— Mr.  Buchanan’s  Sale  of.355 

Fly  Time . 300 

Free  Martins  Again . 411 

“  Freezing  Kills  the  Eggs  ” . 401 

Frost  Bitten  Feet . ’. .  66 

Frothy  Cream  and  No  Butter _ H8 

Fruit  Garden— Jan.,  3— Feb.,  43- 
March,  83— April,  123— May,  167— 
June,  207 — Inly,  243— Aug.,  279- 
Sept.,  315— Oct.,  351— Nov.,  398— 
Dec.,  435. 

Fruit— Drying,  246— Farm,  Knox’s. 
87— From  Iowa,  7  —  Malformed  * 
29S— In  Nebraska,  6  — New  Eng¬ 
land,  284 — Nova  Scotia,  46— Pack¬ 
ing  for  Market,  334— Picking  and 
Marketing  *  22-4— Sporting  of,  24. 
Fruit  Growers— Law  to  Protect.. 24S 
Food— More  Variety  Wanted  in.  .418 

Foot-Rest— A . *..417 

Foot  Warmer . 2*  S— 3*.. 25 

Foremen— How  to  Get  Places _ 357 

Forest— Setting  a . 131 

Forsyth’s  Composition . 319 

Foxes  and  Woodchucks— Increase 
of,  131. 

G 

Gamgee— Prof.  John,  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  126 

Gang  Plows  and  Sulky  Cultivators, 
219. 

Garden— Cleaning  up  the, 333— Farm 
and  Family,  186— Fault  of  Town, 
331— Market  around  Phii.,  102. 

Garget  and  Bloody  Milk . 402 

Gate— New  Carriage . *.  .260 

Gates  and  Fences— More . 2*..  52 

Gas-Tar  or  Asphalt  Walks . 2S4 

Gas  Tar  for  Paint . 236 

Gas  Lime .  . 35S 

Gherkin,  Prickly-fruitecl . *.  .143 

Giraffe— The,  Mending  Broken  Jaw, 
3*  175. 

Goats  in  Cal.,  283— Care  of,  401- 
Cashmere,  *  60—*  81— Milkers,  214 

Gold  Fish— Health  of . 418 

Good  for  Maine .  49 

Good  for  Postmaster  Kellv . 46 

Graft — Effect  of  on  Stock," . 260 

Graft  Hybrids . . 260 

Grass— Best  Time  to  Cut,  246— Doc¬ 
tor,  A— Scuffle  Iloes,  291— Seed  for 
Salt  Marsh,  129  —  Seed  on  Old 
Meadows,  8  —  Troublesome,  A,  248 
— When  to  Cut,  173. 

Grain— Wlien  to  Sell  and  Thrash.400 
Grapes— Catawba,  Diana,  and  Iona, 
90— Clinton  Blighting,  439— Cold 
Grapery,  Mar.,  84— Apr.,  124— May, 
168— June,  208  —  July,  243— Aug., 
280— Sept,,  316— Colorado,  S3— Com¬ 
parative  Value  of,  354— Concord 


in  Mo.,  439  —  Cuttings,  7 — Diana 
Hamburgh,  213— Enriielan,  384— 
Hot-house,  211— Grafting  the,  319 
— Injuring  a  Vineyard.  443  —  Ives, 
12S-418— Literature,  87  —  Native, 
under  Glass,  451— Notes  on,  415- 
Pears  and,  819— Premiums  for, 
6  —  Prize,  The  Longworth,  414 
—Ripe,  for  Wine-making,  187 
—  Scuppernong,  354-*  413— Test¬ 
ing,  440  —  Waiter,  47— White,  47 
— Vine  in  Europe,  Culture  and 
Prod.,  246— Grape  Vine,  How  it 
Grows  and  What  to  Do  with  It,  2*. 
62—2*  103—3*  144—2*  186—4*  225—1* 
260—3*  296—3*  832— Grape  Grow¬ 
ers’  Ass’n,  N.  Y.  State,  ISO. 

Grazing  Country— A . 2S6 

Green  and  IIot-houses— Jan.,  3— 
Feb. ,43— March,S4— Apr., 124— May, 
16S— June,  208— July, 243— Aug.,  280 
'  —Sept.,  316— Oct.,  352  —  Nov.,  395— 
December,  435. 

Greens  in  Summer . 332 

Grindstone  for  Mowing  Machine 
Knives,  *.  .214 

Guano— Peruvian  and  the  Cliincha 
Islands,  4*  19. 

Guard  Against  Splitting . 2*.. 286 

Guess-work  in  the  Household _ 228 

Guests— How  to  Entertain .  66 

Gypsum— Action  of . 246 

H 

Hair  Worm— The . 130 

Hard  Coal— Small .  8 

Harrow— A  Good  Wooden-toothed 
*  450. 

Hay — Am.  in  England,  359 — Keeping 
over  Old,  357 — Loss  in  Stacking, 
364— Implements,  Trial  of,  247— 
One  Handful  of,  9— Stacking  with 
Horse  Forks  2*  290. 

Haying  in  “  Catching  Weather  ”.257 
Hedges,  130— Barberry  for,  47— Buck¬ 
thorn,  50— Hemlock  for,  213  — In 
Maryland,  50. 

Hedge  Trimmer . 319 

Helps— Little  . 104 

Herbs,  Sweet .  S8 

Herbs  for  Winter . 871 

Hickory  Nuts  and  Timber... 2*.. 449 

Hickory  Nnts— Planting . 439 

Hints  from  an  Old  Housekeeper.  .106 

Hoe— The  Lance-head . *..326 

Homesteads— Cheap  in  Mo . 172 

Honey . 7 

Honev  Locust,  Chapter  on . 455 

Hop  Picking . *..313 

Hop-sets .  48 

Horse-hoe  and  Cultivator,  Differ¬ 
ence,  357. 

Horse-radish— Cultivation  of .  23 

Horse-radish  Grater . 355 

Horses— Cribbers,  Check  for,  2*.  139 
-283— Clipping,  9— Crop,  The,  10— 
The  Outside  on  Sweep  Power,  2S5 
—  Percherou,  *  121-245-287-318— 
Perclieron  Stallion,  *  303— Price 
of,  13S— Training  for  Gardening, 
249— Trotting  Horse  “  Dexter,”"* 
363— Wolf-Teeth  in,  *  218. 
Horticultural  Department  — 
WORK  in  —  3-i3-S3-123-167-207-213- 
279-315-351-395-435. 

Horticultural  and  other  SocietieslSl 

Horticultural  Wonders . 371 

Horticultural  Soc..  Alton,  Ill . 130 

Hose  Pipe— Sprinkling  Jet  for. .*  S7 
Hot-beds  and  Frames, Shutters  for  7 

Hotels  in  Europe . 50 

Household  Correspondents  —  To 
Our,  66. 

Household  and  Farm  Articles — 
Useful,  173. 

Household  Journal  —  Do  you 
Keep  a  ?  65. 

Household  Talks,  *  227-299- *  336-374 

Hoven  and  Sorghum . 400 

Huckleberry  Tomato .  G 

Huckleberries— White . 319 

Humbug—”  Leaven  Manure  ” _ 413 

Humbugs—  Sundry,  G-46-S6-12G-172- 
310-245-281-318-354-309-439. 

Humbug  Notice— Special . 173 

Humbug  Prizes .  46 

Humbugs— 2d  Edition . 210 

Hygro-barometer . 335 


Ice— 1.260,000,000  lbs . 171 

Ice-liouse.  321-357— Prairie,  357— Self- 
filling,  400. 

Ice  Profitable . 171 

Imaginary  Diseases  —  Grub  in  the 
Head,  179. 

Immigrants  as  Farm  Laborers. .  .132 

Immigration — Value  of . 402 

Improvement— An . 88 

In  a  Bog— An  AgT  Problem . 410 

Information  Wanted . 213 

Ink— Use  Black . 319 

Insects— Aphides  or  Plant  Lice,  To 
Kill,  23— Apple  Worms,  216— Arbor 
Vitses,  Worms  on,  319— Bark  Lice, 
Scale  Insects  *134— Basket  Worms 
355— Bee,  Parasites  of,  218 — Borers, 
Tansy  for,  24S— Canker  Worms,  2* 
49-130— Remedy  for,  *  327— Cater¬ 
pillar,  A  “Horned,”  355— Cherry 
and  Pear  Trees,  on,  355  —  Cotton 
Moth,  21S  —  Cureulio,  130  —  Grape 
Curculio,  *223— Grape-vine  Beetle 

320—  Grasshoppers,  50  —  Grubs,  2* 
141  -  213  —  Ichneumon  Flies  and 
Grasshoppers,  401— Locusts,  282- 
Do  They  Sting  ?  319— Work  of,  320 
—Moths  *189  — Named,  355— Oak 
Scale  Louse  *  223— Pear  Seale,  63 
—Plant  Lice.  63  —  Potato  Beetle, 
248-283-320— Striped  Bug,  222-282— 
Squash  Bugs,  White  Hellebore  for 
2S4 — Squash-vine  Borer,  246— Tur¬ 
nip  Flea-beetles,  319 — Vine  Borer, 
354— Wheat  Weevil  and  Clover, 

321—  Wheel-bug,  3*  410  — Walnut 
Worms.  128 — Wistaria,  An  Enemy 
to,  2*  371. 

Irrigation  in  Winter . 401 

Irrigation  of  Grass  Lands . 250 

It  will  Pay  . 440 

J 

Jerusalem  Artichoke _ 64  *-87-175 

Journalistic  Changes . 47 


Keeping  a  Boarding  House . ISO 

Kerosene  Oil  Explosions . 105 

Kitchen  Garden— Jan.,  3 — Feb..  43 
—Mar.,  S3— Apr.,  123— May,  167— 
June,  207— July,  243— Aug.,  279- 
Sept.,  815  —  Oct.,  351  — Nov.,  395- 
Dec.,  435. 

Knives  and  Forks— Cleaning .  88 

Knowledge  on  the  Farm— Accu¬ 
rate,  411. 

Kyanizing .  7 

L 

Labor  Exchange . 441 

Labor  on  the  Farm— More . 443 

Ladder — Fruit  Gatherer’s . *.  .320 

Ladies  at  the  Fall  Fairs . 336 

Lady’s  Experience— A . . 173 

Lamp  Chimneys . 228 

Land— How  Much?  212— Cheap  at 
the  East,  127-375— In  Mass., Price, 
212— Improvement  of  Sandy,  400- 
Make  the  Most  of,  87— Nebraska, 
357  —  True  Way  to  Enrich,  214— 
Profitable  Use  of,  443. 

Lap  Iiohes  and  Picture  Frames—*  7 

Larger  Yards  about  the  House.  .100 

Last  Shot— The . *..184 

Lawns  and  Grass  Plots . 144-372 

Lawns— Seeding  down  in  Aut’n..333 

Lead  Pipe— Lead  in  Water . 49 

Leather  Preservative— Water-proof, 
6. 

Leaves  for  Bedding . 2*.. 440 

Lemon— “Small” . . 172 

Letter— Little.  Girl’s . 130 

Letters— Answering . • . 211 

Lever— Handy  and  Powerful..*. .  97 

Liberal  Oiler— A . 218 

I A  ce— Ta nning . 283 

Life  Insurance . 126 

Lightning  Rod  Swindlers . 247 

Lime— Gas-house . 16-247 

Lime  in  Stables . 173 

Limestone— Grinding . 442 

Liming  and  Plowing  Land  in 
Spring,  10. 

Lobelia— Is  it  a  Poison  ? .  8 

Log— Number  of  Feet  in,  358— Load¬ 
ing  Heavy,  *  12— Loading  without 
Gins,  171— Va.,  Way  of  Loading 
Heavy,  2*  364. 

Long,  Straight  Shot .  8 

Lost  Letters  and  Money .  5 

Lost  Papers .  5 

m 

Maccaroni .  49 

Machines— The  Best. . 171 

Malice  among  Plants . 248 

Mangle— A  Good . 282 

Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  As¬ 
sociation,  399. 

Manures  and  Fertilizers— Applving 
to  Growing  Crops,  17— Ashes,  Plas¬ 
ter  and  Hen  Alan..  90-251— From 
Barn  Cellars,  172— Blood  as  Fertil¬ 
izer,  131 — Bone-dnst,  How  Much? 
212— Bones  and  Ashes,  106— Bone 
Phosphate  and  Superphosphate, 
322-Bone  Phosphate  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  248—  Bones,  Steamed  as  a 
Manure,  10  — Carting  out  in  the 
Fall,  410— Compost,  9— Corn,  for  in 
Ohio,  214— Dead  Animals  for,  10— 
Distributing  in  Pastures,  358— Fer¬ 
mented,  89— Fertilizers,  Informa¬ 
tion  about,  129— Fertilizer  Market, 
N.  Y.,  49 — Fish  Guano,  Value,  322 
—Fresh  Fish,  321— Goose  Manure, 
90 — Green  Grass  and  Weeds  for, 
89— Hand ful  of,  9  — Harness  Clip¬ 
pings,  442  —  Hauling  Stable,  174- 
Heating  in  Potato  Hills,  128  — 
Hen  Manure  in  the  Garden,  90- 
Leather  Scraps  for,  249— Lime  on 
Clays,  90— Lime  and  Salt.  90— Lime 
on  Yard  Manure.  245— Liquid  ill 
Gardens,  262  —  Manure- making. 
Barn  Cellars  fot\  290—  Mill-pond 
Mud,  89  —  Mutton  as,  214  —  Peat 
nmd  Muck  as,  291— Photographic 
Establishment  Wastes,283— Pit,  9— 
Plaster  vs.  Stable  Manure,  50  — 
Poudrette,  212-4-16  —  Poultry  Ma¬ 
nure,  How  to  Save  and  Use,  59— 
River,  Pond  Mud  asTop-dressing444 
Road  Wash,  Value  of  as  a  Fertil¬ 
izer,  10— Saw-dust  as,  171— Salt  Mud 
as  Fertilizer,  293— Saw-dust  and 
Tan-bark  as,  173— Scarce  in  Ill. 
132  —  Selling,  215  —  Shallow  Clay 
Soil,  for  a,  90— Sheds  vs.  Cellars, 
172— Shelter  for,  3*  408— Slaughter¬ 
house,  400— Street  Sweepings  as  a 
Fertilizer,  7 — Sulphuric  Acid  as  a, 
132— Superphosphate  from  Bones, 
Home-made,  9(5— Com.  and  Home¬ 
made,  220— Test  of  Good  Farming, 
329— Why  Heap  up,  175— Wood 
Ashes  as  Fertilizer.  411— Wood- 
mold  for  Corn,  212— Working  over, 
131. 

Manuring  Growing  Crops,  249— In 
the  Hill,  173— Surface,  212. 

Maple  Sugar . 129 

Market  Fairs . 214 

Market  Reports-5-45-S5-124-170-20S- 
24  4-280-3 1 6-353-398-438 
Marshes— Improvement  of  Salt..  10 

Marten— The  Am . . 293 

Mats— Making  Straw . 23 

Meadows— Renovating  Old,  183— Un¬ 
derdraining  Water,  401. 

Meat  Preserving  Process,  Gamgee’s, 
127-401. 

Mechanic  Turning  Farming. ...321 

Medusas  and  Rotifers .  6 

Meerschaum .  49 

Melon— The  Casabar . 354 

Men  and  Fruits . 413 

Merchant  Turning  Farmer . 318 

Milk— Beets  Drying  up . 127 

Milk— Cabbages  affecting  Taste  of, 
247  —  Clotted  or  Bloody,  7— Ex¬ 
periments,  411 — Factories  for  Con¬ 
densed,  129— Farming.  283— How 
and  When  to,  403— Souring,  to 
Prevent,  247— Weigh,  214. 

Milkers— Hard  . 246 

Milking— How  Often  Done... _ 50 

Milking  Machines . . .  7 

Milk  Producers’  Association . 52 


Moles  Again . 442 

Mole  Traps . *  333-*356 

More  Glass . 401 

Moths  in  Furs .  7 

Mouse— A  White . 247 

Mower  and  Reaper— Buckeye _ 129 

Mower— When  Will  it  Pay  ? . 132 

Mowing  Machines,  Decision  of 
Paris,  213-Hill’s  Lawn,  284. 

Muchness  of  Land . 400 

Muck  in  Barns  and  Stables,  172- 
Benefit  to  the  Soil,  360— Deposit, 
358— Getting  out,  3*,  409— Meaning 
of  Word,  87— Alining,  441. 

Mulch— Pine  Leaves  as,  50— Tan- 
bark  as,  88. 

Mule  Teams  vS.  Horses . 10 

Mule  Team  —  Matter  with,  86  — A 
Southern,  *  41. 

Murrain — The  Texas . 318-S22 

Mustard— Wild  or  Kale . 321 

Mutton— Best  Cross  for . 285 


“  Night-blooming  Cereus” . 355 

Nursery  Business— Fitting  for.. .  .358 


Oats  and  Barley  mixed,  249— New 
Kinds.  132— Norway,  399. 

Oat  Stubble— Seeding  in  Spring  on, 
123. 

Obtaining  Credit  under  False  Pre¬ 
tences,  172. 

Odds  and  Ends  in  Gardening. . .  .296 

Oil-cake— What  is  it? . ^....  90 

Oils  Dangerous . 88 

Ointment— An  Excellent .  6 

Old-fashioned  Shrubs  and  Flowers, 
295. 

Olive  and  its  Culture . *  133-171 

Olm  Brothers . 399 

Omission— An... . 210 

On  His  Last  Legs . 9*.  .257 

Onions . 441 

Onions  and  Carrots . 131 

Onions  and  Rotation . 357 

Orchaud  and  Nursery— Jan.,  3— 
Feb. .43-Mar., 83 — Apr.,123— AIay,167 
— June,  207 — July,  243— Aug.,  279- 
Sept.,  315  — Oct.,  351— Nov.,  395- 
Dec.,  435. 

Orchard  —  Laying  out,  3  *  102- 
Planting,  88. 

Orchard  Grass  in  Lawns. . 261 

Ornaments— Household,  *  65—3*  105 
— *  147—3  *  227—*  263. 

Osage  Orange  and  Silk  Worms.. 363 


Painting .  8 

Paint  in  the  Tool-room . 430 

Papering  Brick  Walls . 211 

Parasites— Carbolic  Acid  for . 282 

Parasite  on  Nursery  Stock . 355 

Parasite,  Plant . 438 

Parsnips . 211 

Pastures  —  Management  of  Worn- 
out,  215. 

Patents— Infringing . 402 

Paths  in  Public  and  Private 
Grounds,  259. 

Pashas’  Standard— The . *..  48 

Peaches— Canning  . 282 

Peach— Culture,  145— Double,  320— 
Early  and  Late.  248. 

Peach  Fungus— The . 354 

Peach— and  Nectarine, 355 — Planting 
and  Prospects  in  Md.,  213— Retard¬ 
ing.  130— Spring  Budding  the,  49 
—Trees.  319. 

Pea-nut  Culture . 87 

Pear  s— C  ra  ekin  g . 355 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit,  99— The 
Mount  Vernon,  *  23—' The  Pratt,  * 
453— Trees.  Best  Soil  for,  248  — 
Dwarf,  6 — Not  Blooming,  211 — 
Transplanting  Large,  356— Yield 
of,  319. 

Peas,  Culture  for  Field,  174 — As  a 
Field  Crop,  357— Some  new,  334. 
Peat  Analysis,  281— Peat  and  Muck 
as  Fertilizers,  291— Questions,  11- 
Swamp  Burnt  out,  129. 

Peccary — The . *  ..251 

Pepper  Tree. . . 443 

Periodicals — Ambas  Americas,  131 — 
Am.  Farmer’s  Magazine,  248— Ann. 
Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  1868,  6 
—Am.  Agricultural  Annual  for 
1868,  48—  Am.  Horticultural  Annu¬ 
al  for  1SC8,  6-46— College  Courant, 
The,  2S2— Entomologist,  The  Am., 
354— Entomologist,  The  Practical, 
6— Farm  and  Fireside,  The,  47 — 
Hop  Growers’  Journal,  212— New 
Paper,  The  Model  Farmer,  127- 
Naturalist,  The  Am.,  48-127— N.  Y. 
Independent  as  a  “Religious  Jour¬ 
nal,”  129 — R.I.  Schoolmaster,  211- 
Southern  Journals,  211  —  Texas 
Farmer,  The,  212  —  Whitlock’s 
Hort.  Recorder,  172-320  —  Work¬ 
shop.  The,  283. 

Pharaoh’s  Horses . *..222 

Photograph  Frames— Home-made, 
2*  189. 

Pickerel— The  Common . 2*.  .100 

Pickerel— How  the  Big  one  was 
Cooked,  189. 

Pictures— Beautiful . 210 

Picture  in  the  Backwoods .  26 

Pigeons,  88— Group  of  Fancy,  *  142- 
*433— Destroying  Grain,  172. 
Pinnated  Grouse,  or  Prairie  Chick¬ 
ens,  *  412. 

Plantain  Pest . 355 

PI  rnting— Ornamental . 211 

Plans— American  Farm-house,  2*  17 

Plans — Haase . 438 

Plants— Animals,  187— Are  they  Det¬ 
rimental  to  Health  ?  6— Bene,  7— 
Caper  Family,  *  295  —  Compass- 
plant  or  Rosin-weed,  *  295— Ferns 
and  other  Wild  Plants,  6— Forage, 
52— Ivies,  Variegated-leaved  *  21— 
Ivy.  Eradicating,  7— Lawn  Plant, 
A  New,  372— Lespedeza  striata  * 
57— Long  Sleep  of,  259— Parasitic, 
the  Dodders,  2  *  414  —  The 
Aiistletoe,  *  21  —  Medicinal,  213 
— Movements  of  *  372— Named,  282 
—Pigeon  Berry,  867-100  — Weeds, 
Rib  Grass  *  134 — Starting  in  House 
2*  103—' Treatment  of  House.  455- 
Wikl  Morning  Glory,  281— Weed, 
A  Bad,  7. 


Plants— Large  Price  for . .  210 

Plants  Named . 320-385 

Plaster— How  Prepared  for  Land, 321 
—Land,  or  Gypsum,  171— Use  in 
Stables,  171. 

“  Please  Answer  in  the  Paper”..  81 
Plow— The  First  Cast-iron  m  Ain. 357 
Plowing  for  Corn  and  Potatoes, 

*  138 — Deep,  Safe  and  Unsafe.  140- 
Fall,  402— Orchards,  Whiffletree 
“Boot,”  219. 

Plows— Left-hand,  3  Horses  Abreast, 
*..365. 

Plum— The  Miner,  62— Miner  and 
Others,  *  143— The  Wild  Goose,  282 

Policy— Settled  on  the  Farm . 404 

Pond  Mud . 400 

Poppy  Culture .  50 

Pork— How  Much  a  Day  ? . 285 

Pork— Secret  of  Cheap . 400 

Postage  Stamps— Old . 282 

Post-hole  Borers . *..  12 

Potatoes— Early  Cultivation  of,  129 
—The  Early  Rose,  10-127-356-358— 
Excitement,  451  —  Experience,  A 
Bit  of.  47— Experiment,  132— Grown 
from  Cuttings,  2*  454— Large  Price 
for,  130 — Mixing  in  the  Hill,  175— 
On  Broadway,  48  —  One  more 
acre  of,  183— On  Sod,  441-450  — 
Planting  in  March,  97— Queries,  7 — 
The  Sebec,  146— Small  and  Large, 
402— Storing  for  Winter,  364— Un¬ 
der  Straw,  99— Very  Early,  2S3. 

Potato  Diggers . 128 

Poultry — Abdominal  Tumors  in,  283 
—Artificial  Incubator.  10— Asiatic, 
Cochins,  2*  323— Bad  Luck  with,  7 
—Boiled  Grain  for,  132— Pure  Brah¬ 
ma,  To  Tell  a,  284— Breeding  from 
Young,  245 — Breeding  in-and-in, 
358  —  Bumble- footed,  401  — 

Capons  of  the  Largest  Size,  171 — 
Chickens,  Artificial  Mother  for, 
I2S— Christmas  Poultry  Show,  439 
—  Color  of  Dorking  when  Hatch¬ 
ed,  247— Cure  for  Gapes  in,  245 — 
Diarrhoea  in,  283— Feed  for,  87— 
Late,  Bantams,  282  —  Sick,  127 — 
Summer-hatched,  245  —  Ducks, 
Black  Cayuga,  249-282  —  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Sick,  97  — Fowl  with¬ 
out  a  Head,  3  *  448— Geese,  Hong 
Kong,  247— Hens  Eating  Eggs.  247 
—Eating  Feathers.  127-212— Killed 
by  Eating  Glass,  283 — Hens’  Nests, 
*219— House  and  Yard,  Summer. 

*  181— “  Italian  Silver  Top-Knot,” 

131 —  King  Dagobert,  171— Marking, 
249— On  ji  Large  Scale,  132-245 — 
New  Disease  Among,  171— Notes 
and  Gleanings,  89— Pea-Combed, 

132—  Pullet,  What  is  a?  283— Pure 
Water  for,  *  176—*  254— Range  for, 
245 — Roosting  on  Nest  Boxes,  243 — 
Scabby  Leg  in,  212-401— Sending  to 
Market,  402— Sour  Milk  for,  8-245— 
Standard  of  Excellence  in,  129 — 
Standard  Weight  of,  245 — Turkeys, 
Success  in  Raising.  139— Turkeys, 
Training,  245  —  Water  Fowls, 
Breeding  in  Large  Flocks,  285- 
Winter  Care  of,  48-2  *408— Wheat 
Screenings  for,  282. 

Prairie  land— Breaking  up _ 131-221 

Premiums  —  4-389-390-391-392  396-397 
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THE  ARTIST’S  PETS  . — Prom  a  Painting  BY  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


This  successful  representation  on  wood  of 
one  of  Landseer’s  famous  pictures,  will  give 
pleasure  to  many  of  our  readers.  Even  those 
who  constitutionally  hate  dogs,  will  admire  the 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  animals.  Few  dispute 
with  Landseer  the  palm,  which  all  England 
awards  to  him,  as  the  first  living  animal  painter. 
We  have  in  the  picture  the  artist’s  table,  with 
pencils  and  crayons,  stump,  and  bit  of  bread  for 
erasures,  (which  last  has  attracted  that  frequent 
denizen  of  artists’  studios,  a  mouse,)  the  silken¬ 
haired  poodle,  and  the  gigantic  mastiff.  Aside 
from  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  its  interest  [ 


as  exhibiting  two  of  this  artist’s  own  dogs — it  is 
instructive,  as  showing  also  to  what  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree  a  natural  species  of  animals  may  vary 
under  the  influence  of  food  and  surroundings. 
In  horses  we  see  a  great  variety  in  a  single 
species,  varying  in  size  from  the  great  draught 
horses  of  1,600  pounds  weight  to  ponies  which 
a  man  can  lift.  The  varieties  of  neat  cattle  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  ponderous  Short-horns  to  the  little 
Brittanys  andKerrys  of  one-third  their  weight. 
In  dogs,  however,  there  are  still  more  wonder¬ 
ful  differences.  The  smooth  skinned  monster, 
standing  perhaps  34  inches  high  to  the  shoulder, 


and  weighing  150  pounds,  and  his  little  com¬ 
panion,  so  covered  wdtli  its  silky  fleece  as  to 
completely  hide  its  slender  form,  and  weighing 
5  or  6  pounds  at  most,  are  fitting  examples  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  physical  characters  of 
animals  are  under  the  control  of  man,  for  it  is 
only  among  such  as  are  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  civilization  that  these  astonishing  va¬ 
riations  occur.  While  a  few,  like  the  dog,  adapt 
themselves  to  changes  of  climate  and  food,  and 
become  domesticated,  others  can  only  be  preserv¬ 
ed  alive  by  imitating  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  in  their  native  country. 
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Thoughts  of  the  New  Year  are  hopeful  and  joy¬ 
ous,  as,  heeding  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we  press  for¬ 
ward  in  the  busy  present,  eager  to  try  what  the  hid¬ 
den  future  has  in  store.  May  it  be  a  happy  and 
prosperous  one  to  all  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
we  greet  for  the  first  time.  We  might  dwell  on  the 
events  of  the  year  that  is  past  with  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  for  it  has  been  an  event¬ 
ful  one,«and  joy  and  sorrow  have  mingled  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  our  readers  and  of  ourselves ;  profit 
and  loss  have  filled  their  respective  columns  on  the 
ledger,  as  deluge  or  drouth  have  maintained  a,  par¬ 
allel  account  on  the  face  of  the  country.  We  turn 
rather  to  the  duties,  opportunities,  and  labors  of 
the  present. 

The  winter  gives  us  long  evenings,  and  many  quiet 
hours  for  reading  and  thought.  Thinking  farmers 
are  students  for  whom  school  always  keeps  ;  their 
education  is  never  complete;  they  are  never  too 
old  to  learn.  There  is  many  a  man  who  ridicules 
book  farming,  and  never  reads  an  agricultural 
paper,  who  is  thoughtful  in  his  way,  and  a  very 
good  farmer.  He  is  wide  awake  when  facts  are  dis¬ 
cussed  which  touch  his  business ;  if  his  neighbor 
raises  bigger  crops  than  he  can,  he  finds  out  how 
it  is  done ;  if  he  has  better  seed,  he  manages  to  get 
some  ;  if  he  hears  of  an  improved  implement,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  it.  This  is 
like  taking  a  very  poor  agricultural  paper,  and  only 
reading  one  number  a  year,  or  trusting  to  your 
representative  to  send  you  an  Agricultural  Report. 

A  good  agricultural  paper  enables  a  farmer  to 
talk  with  a  score  of  neighbors  at  once  about  their 
crops  and  stock,  to  learn  the  ways  of  doing  things 
which  successful  farmers  pursue  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  learn  about  new  implements,  new  stock, 
new  seeds,  etc.,  muchbetter  than  in  whole  evenings 
spent  with  a  neighbor  who  has  been  to  the  State 
fair.  If  other  similar  journals  increase  their  sub¬ 
scription  lists  as  rapidly  as  the  Agriculturist  does, 
and  we  hope  they  do,  we  must  think  that  those 
smart,  successful  farmers  who  arc  averse  to  read¬ 
ing,  are  fast  going  out  of  fashion. 

Farmers'  Clubs  and  Libraries  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  every  way.  Where  none  exist,  they  should 
be  organized  at  once,  if  there  are  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  farmers  who  would  agree  to  attend. 

Business. — Farmers  are  not  “  business  men  ”  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  They  ought  to  be.  A 
merchant’s  business  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
his  transactions  rather  than  by  his  profits.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  cash  account  may  be  small,  but  if  all  his“  trans¬ 
actions  ”  could  be  put  down  in  dollars  and  cents, 
he  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  business 
he  is  doing  every  year.  The  present  is  the  time  to 
plan  and  lay  out  the  business  of  the  coming  season, 
and  of  the  whole  year  indeed.  Let  us  never  work 
without  plan,  remembering  that  the  more  thorough¬ 
ly  labor,  time,  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  and  stock  is 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  a  business  view  is  taken  of  everything,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  profits  and  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  if  we  work  on  business  principles. 


Hints  Al»ostt  Work. 

Building.  — Timber  may  be  gotten  out,  frames  cut 
and  fitted,  for  new  buildings,  and  alterations  of  the 
interior  of  houses  or  other  structures  may  go  on  as 
well  in  winter  as  at  any  time, labor  being  cheaper, and 
contractors  desirous  of  having  work  for  the  men. 

Frost  and  Snow. — Look  to  the  protection  of  wa¬ 
ter  pipes,  the  root  cellar,  or  roots  wherever  stored, 
against  frost.  Snow  affords  excellent  defence 
against  hard  freezing.  Never  delay  path-making 
after  the  snowing  is  fairly  over.  In  case  of  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  endangering  fiat  roofs,  etc., 
clear  it  off  immediately,  lest,  rain  falling,  the  weight 
be  greatly  increased,  and  serious  damage  occur. 

Icj  Paths  are  dangerous  to  both  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Coal  ashes  arc  usually  the  most  convenient 
article  with  which  to  cover  icy  spots,  but  they  are 


dirty  about  the  house.  Sand  is  better,  sawdust 
still  more  cleanly,  and  salt  seldom  advisable. 

Horses. — Look  frequently  to  the  caulks,  and  never 
let  them  go  smooth-shod,  the  strains  and  sprains  oc¬ 
casioned  by  going  over  slippery  ground  being  the 
frequent  causes  of  spavins,  splints,  and  other  lame¬ 
nesses.  Horses  not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  do 
not  need  blanketing  in  the  stable,  except  when 
they  are  warm  from  recent  exercise.  Unblanketed, 
they  will  eat  a  little  more,  but  have  better  health. 

Cows. — Dry  cows  coming  in  in  the  spring,  need 
just  as  good  feed  and  care  as  if  in  full  milk,  but  the 
food  need  not  be  so  fattening.  Roots  are  a  very 
useful  addition  to  their  feed,  and  they  should  have 
the  liberty  of  a  sunny  yard  several  hours  a  day. 

Milch  cotes  require,  of  course,  food  and  treatment 
calculated  to  stimulate  milk  production. 

Young  Cattle. — Spring  calves  are  making  their 
most  rapid  growth  just  when  cold  weather  comes 
on.  They  should  receive  very  much  the  treatment 
of  older  stock,  and  not  be  wintered  in  the  yards  and 
open  sheds.  They  will  eat  less,  and  grow  faster  for 
warm  stabling ;  besides,  their  manure  will  be  worth 
more.  Their  growth  will  surprise  one  accustomed 
to  winter  such  stock  in  the  old  way. 

Beeves. — Oil-cake  will  be  extensively  substituted 
for  corn  meal  as  feed  for  fattening  stock  this  win¬ 
ter.  Variety  is  desirable  in  feeding,  salt  is  essential, 
regular  watering  indispensable,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort  most  profitable.  Great  quiet 
and  warm  stables,  with  good  ventilation,  and  fre¬ 
quent  and  regular  feeding,  are  the  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  rapid  healthy  fatting. 

Sheep. — Stock  sheep  ought  to  have  the  range  of 
good-sized  yards,  and  the  shelter  of  warm  sheds,  to 
which  they  have  free  access  during  the  day,  and  in 
which  they  are  confined  at  night.  Ewes  will  do 
much  better  for  a  little  grain  daily,  and  their  lambs 
will  be  stronger.  Fatting  sheep  should  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  during  this  month  to  be  ready  for  a  rise  in  the 
market.  Feed  meal  with  care  that  all  get  their  al¬ 
lowance  ;  those  that  get  too  much  may  suffer  for  ifc 
Swine. — Give  brood  sows  good  plain  feed,  not  too 
fattening.  If  they  have  made  their  growth,  (and  old 
sows  are  the  best  breeders,)  they  do  best  on  really 
poor  fore.  They  will  even  winter  well  on  clover 
hay,  with  a  few  nubbins  now  and  then,  if  they  have' 
good  warm  pens  and  plenty  of  litter. 

Fowls  should  receive  especial  care  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  With  extra  feeding,  occa¬ 
sional  feeds  of  chopped  meat,  or  scrap-cake,  they 
will  soon  lay  freety,  and  if  one  lias  warm  quarters 
•for  young  chickens, (a  hot-bed  frame, with  the  sashes, 
of  course,  is  excellent,  and  so  is  a  cold  grapery)  it 
may  be  well  to  set  hens  as  early  as  the  last  of  this 
month.  By  employing  cocks  of  the  large  breeds, 
Cochins,  Bramahs,  or  Dorkings,  large  broilers  may 
be  ready  for  market  by  the  time  asparagus  is  fit  to 
cut.  It  is  not  worth  while,  in  raising  chickens  for 
stock  or  for  autumn  and  winter  marketing,  to 
have  them  hatch  before  the  middle  of  April. 

Manures. — We  shall  want  manure  as  soon  as  the 
spring  opens,  and  no  one  can  have  too  much,  if 
properly  applied.  See  “Walks  and  Talks”  on  this 
subject,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  as  we  usual¬ 
ly  feed  the  various  classes  of  domestic  animals,  and 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  fed  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  horse  manure  is  much  more 
heating  than  that  of  neat  stock,  that  the  manure  of 
young  stock  and  milch  cows  is  the  poorest,  that  of 
horses  and  fattening  cattle  the  next  best,  that  of 
swine  next,  and  by  far  richer,  and  that  of  poul¬ 
try  the  richest  of  all,  not  excepting  that  of  man. 
Beef  scraps,  fresh  bones  pounded,  desiccated  flesh, 
and  similar  things,  make  the  manure  of  hogs  and 
poultry  very  rich.  The  dung  of  birds  is  superior  to 
all  other  kinds  that  are  used  on  the  farm,  chiefly 
because  their  urine  is  solid,  and  is  mingled  with 
the  discharge  from  the  bowels.  Its  color  is  usually 
white.  Save  every  particle  of  any  kind  that  can  be 
gathered.  Make  good  broad  heaps,  and  work  them 
over,  that  they  shall  not  heat,  and,  if  possible,  work 
muck  in  very  liberally.  Keep  manure  under  cover. 

Draining  may  be  done,  should  the  frost  leave  the 
ground,  or  be  found  to  be  not  very  deep.  See  ar¬ 
ticle  on  draining  in  winter,  page  16,  of  this  number. 
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Fencing  Material  should  be  got  out,  aud  hauled 
to  the  lines  where  it  is  to  be  used,  for  fences  are 
usually  best  built  when  it  is  very  heavy  wheeling. 

Fire-  Wood. — “  In  peace  prepare  for  war.”  Though 
the  whole  year  is  before  us,  trust  that  no  future  time 
will  be  better  to  cut  fire-wood  than  the  present — 
that  is,  the  winter.  Have  cord  wood  piled  to  shed 
water  to  the  east. 

Clearing  Land. — This  is  a  very  good  season  in 
which  to  blast  rocks,  cut  alders  and  willows,  and 
often  those  tussocks  of  coarse  grass,  called  “  bogs.” 
Ditches  may  be  dug  in  swamps,  and  such  work  done. 

Thaws. — Those  of  the  Northern  States  where  the 
land  is  often  covered  with  great  masses  of  snow,  arc 
liable  to  thaws,  coming  in  consequence  of  heavy 
and  warm  rains.  See  that  no  damage  occurs  from 
a  great  rush  of  water  over  the  frozen  surface,  or 
from  its  being  dammed  up  behind  drifts,  and  enter¬ 
ing  cellar  walls  ;  and  stand  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  even  a  temporary  breaking-  up. 

Ice-Houses. — It  rarely  happens  that  ice  does  not 
form,  during  January,  sufficiently  to  pack.  Cat  as 
soon  as  six  inches  of  clear  ice  can  be  got. 
Ice-houses  fail  to  keep  ice  for  one  of  three  reasons: 
either  there  is  not  perfect  drainage,  in  which  ease 
the  ice  goes  very  rapidly ;  or  there  is  access  of  air  to 
the  ice  through  the  foundation  or  under  the  sills; 
or  the  ice  was  not  well  packed.  There  should  be  a 
great  abundance  of  straw  or  chaff  on  the  floor,  and 
the  ice  on  all  sides  should  be  packed  with  sawdust, 
chaff,  or  straw,  while  plenty  of  straw  should  be 
used  to  cover  the  surface. 


Work  in  tlie  Horticultural  Depart- 
incut. 

It  is  well  that  out-of-door  work  sometimes  ceases, 
or  at  least  becomes  so  little  pressing,  that  we 
have  time  to  plan  and  think.  While  the  general 
aspect  of  these  notes  is  such  as  might :lead  one  to 
suppose  that  they  were  reprinted  from  year  to  year, 
there  is  really  no  more  pains-taking  work  put  into 
tlie  paper  than  just  here.  Certain  things,  it  is  true, 
have  to  be  repeated,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  di¬ 
rections  to  transplant  cabbages  in  any  great  variety 
of  language.  In  making  up  these  notes  we  are 
obliged  to  have  several  distinct  classes  of  readers 
in  mind:  those  who  cultivate  entirely  for  profit,  and 
those  who  grow  plants  for  the  love  of  it,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  gain ;  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  horticulture  aud  only  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  season  in  which  to  do  them, 
and  those  who  essay  the  simplest  operation  for  the 
first  time.  Besides  the  routine  directions  it  will  be 
found  that  we  each  month  incorporate  much  that 
is  new  under  the  different  divisions,  and  answer  in 
general  terms  many  letters  of  inquiry.  Horticul¬ 
turists  have  always  been  iu  advance  of  farmers  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  recorded  experience  of 
others,  and  we  now  have  not  only  general  treatises, 
but  many  excellent  works  wpon  special  subjects,  in 
which  the  various  processes  are  treated  more  in 
detail  than -they  can  be  by  general  writers.  The  past 
year  has  brought  out  works  of  great  value  in  air 
departments  of  horticulture,  and  no  one  whose 
operations  are  upon  any  other  than  a  very  small 
6cale  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  current  liter¬ 
ature  of  his  favorite  branch. 


Orchard  arid  IVursery. 

Order  Trees  early;  if  one  lives  near  a  nursery  it 
will  sometimes  pay  him  to  give  an  extra  price 
for  the  privilege  of  digging  his  owu  trees. 

1 labbits  are  troublesome,  especially  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  Among  the  various  pre¬ 
ventives  blood  has  been  fouud  the  most  easy  of 
application  and  as  efficacious  as  any.  One  sprink¬ 
ling  will  last  all  winter.  If  blood  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  readily,  rub  the-  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
liver  or  bloody  meat,  but  this  is  more  troublesome. 

Mice  work  under  cover ;  keep  all  rubbish  away 
from  the  trees,  and  tramp  down  light  snows.  When 
there  are  not  many  trees  it  will  pay  to  clasp  the  base 
of  the  trunks  with  a  girdle  of  old  tin,  or  sheet  iron. 


The  Tent  Caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  destruct¬ 
ive  insects  in  the  orchard,  and  one  of  the  most 
readily  controlled.  Tlie  eggs  may  now  be  seen 
glued  on  as  a  band  around  the  twigs  near  their 
ends.  Get  them  off  at  auy  expense  of  time  and  labor. 

Cions. — The  sooner  these  are  cut,  tlie  better,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  early  cut  grafts  will  live  than  of  those  taken 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter ;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  tlie  autumn 
has  been  unfavorable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Label  correctly,  and  pack  in  boxes  of  fresh  sawdust. 

Foot  Grafting  may  be  done ;  graft  at  tlie-  “collar” 
and  never  on  tips  of  roots.  Waxed  cotton  twine 
is  the  most  convenient  tying  material. 

Map  the  Orchard. — We  often  advise  this,  and  can¬ 
not  do  so  too  frequently ;  the  best  label  will  get 
lost  or  become  obliterated  in  time,  and  memory  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  If  a  place  is  to  be  sold,  a  named 
orchard  will  add  much  to  its  value. 

Nursery  Stock  may  be  headed  back  and  shaped 
any  time  during  winter  when  the  weather  is  mild. 


Fraait  Garden, 

Whoever  contents  himself  with  a  single  variety 
of  strawberry,  currant,  or  other  fruit,  gets  only  half 
the  satisfaction  his  garden  is  capable  of  affording, 
or,  if  he  cultivates  for  market,  only  a  portion  of 
the  profit  he  might  otherwise  receive. 

With  proper  forethought  in  selecting  early  and 
late  varieties  to  supplement  the  main  crops  at  both 
cuds,  the  season  of  most  fruits  may  be  much  extend¬ 
ed.  Now  is  the  time  to  think  up  such  matters,  and 
to  arrange  for  a  succession  of  fresh  fruit,  from 
tlie  time  the  earliest  strawberry  ripens,  until  the 
last  winter  pear  and  long-keeping  grape  is  gone. 

At  the  South,  preparing  the  soil  and  even  plant¬ 
ing  may  go  on,  but  in  our  colder  climate  but  little 
can  be  done  save  preventing  injury  to  trees  by 
animals  and  horsemen,  and  in  mild  spells  to 

Prune  such  grape  vines  and  currant  bushes  as 
have  been  neglected  until  now. 

Geyieral  Work ,  such  as  protecting  trees,  remov¬ 
ing  the  eggs  of  insects,  is  hinted  at  under  Orchard. 


Kitchen  Garden, 

The  amount  of  out-of-door  work  will  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  season  aud  the  locality;  wherever  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  tacilitatc  next  spring’s  oper¬ 
ations  it  should  be  attended  to  while  work  is  not 
pressing.  At  least  the  one  important  article  of 

Manure — the  key  to  success — can  be  accumulated. 
There  are  but  few  crops  that  will  not  pay  for  liberal 
manuring,  and  where  early  hot-beds  are  to  be 
started,  the  manure  may  be  placed  where  it  will 
be  needed.  The  heaps  should  be  so  large  that  they 
will  not  become  chilled  through,  and  if  ferment¬ 
ation  goes  on  too  actively  they  must  be  turned  over. 

Hot-hed  Sashes  and  Frames  are  to  be  in  readiness. 
The  usual  size  of  sashes  is  6x3  feet.  In  small 
operations  a  frame  of  convenient  size  is  placed  on 
a  thick  bed  of  fermenting  manure,  but  it  is  quite  as 
well  to  excavate  2%  feet  deep,  and  board  it  up  with 
rough  boards  and  place  the  heating  material  in  this. 

Straw  Mats  will  be  needed,  and  a  good  stock  of 
them  may  be  made  iu  a  short  time,  according  to  the 
directions  given  on  page  23. 

Cold  Frames  generally  need  more  attention  to 
keep  them  cold  than  to  prevent  injury  from  freez¬ 
ing.  Cabbages,  especially,  should  have  air,  except 
in  very  severe  weather,  and  in  a  mild  time  the 
sashes  may  be  entirely  removed  during  the  day. 

Tools  are  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired,  and 
those  needed  made  or  purchased.  A  home-made 
roller,  marker,  reel  for  a  garden-line  and  the  like, 
are  great  helps,  even  in  a  small  garden. 

At  the  South,  in  favorable  localities,  liot-beds  may 
be  started,  and  Lettuce,  Radishes  and  Cabbages 
sown  in  them,  and  the  half  hardy  vegetables,  such 
as  Beets,  Carrots,  Turnips,  etc.,  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  early  sorts  of  Potatoes  planted. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Evergreens  are  now  appreciated,  and  tlie  present 
is  the  season  to  discover  where  they  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  grounds  to  the  best  advantage. 

Fhododcndrons ,  Hollies ,  and  other  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  maybe  made  to  contribute  large¬ 
ly  to  the  cheerful  winter  aspect  of  the  grounds,  aud 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Kalmias  and  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  making  them 
gay  with  their  llowers  in  spring  and  summer. 

Shrubs  and  Trees  of  all  kinds  must  not  be  broken 
or  beut  out  of  shape  by  heavy  loads  of  snow. 

Hedges  may  have  their  winter  pruning  in  mild 
weather  and  in  southern  localities, 

Box  Edgings  may  be  laid,  using  rooted  plants  only. 

Green  and  Mot-Mouses. 

An  average  temperature  of  50°  in  the  green-house, 
with  a  rise  and  fall  of  some  15°  for  the  extremes  of 
mid-day  and  night,  will  do  for  general  collections. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  now  in  bloom  need  liberal 
watering ;  those  done  flowering  prune  into  shape. 

Hyacmths  and  other  bulbs  may  be  brought  into 
a  warm  place  to  keep  up  a  bloom,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flower  fades,  cut  away  the  stalk. 

Propagation  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes  and  other 
summer  bedding  stuff,  may  be  carried  on. 

Seeds  of  Pansies,  Stocks,  Petunias,  etc.,  are  to  be 
sown  to  furnish  plants  for  spring  flowering. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  arc  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  part 
of  the  house  and  only  sparingly  watered. 

Frozen  Plants  in  dwellings  are  often  killed  bj' 
kindness.  Thaw  them  always  in  a  cool  room. 

Insects  need  to  be  kept  under  from  the  start.  To¬ 
bacco  smoke,  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  finger, 
are  generally  sufficient  remedies  in  small  collections. 

Apiary  in  Jain. — Prepared  by  M.  Quinby. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  totally  indifferent 
to  the  comfort  of  stock  of  all  kinds ;  others  who 
give  every  care  to  provide  comfortable  shelter  for 
their  cattle,  but  nevertheless  leave  their  bees  ex¬ 
posed  all  winter.  We  judge  this  comes  from  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  to  do  rather  than  from  willful  neglect. 
If  bees  are  allowed  to  remain  on  their  summer 
stands,  shelter  from  prevailing  winds.  Where  few 
bees  are  kept,  when  swarms  are  hived,  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  lee  of  the  buildings,  or  tight  fences, 
or  of  an  evergreen  hedge.  If  iu  a  Southern  expos¬ 
ure,  keep  the  sun  off  their  hives,  that  the  bees  may 
not  be  too  much  excited  by  its  deceptive  warmth. 
It  is  better  they  should  only  fly  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  shade  tempts  them  out.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  box  hive,  a  tln-ee-quarter  inch  hole,  one  third 
of  the  bight  of  the  hive,  from  the  top  in  front,  if  the 
combs  run  from  front  to  rear,  if  not,  at  the  side,  is 
an  advantage.  If  the  entrance  at  the  bottom  is 
stopped  by  dead  bees  or  snow,  they  have  the  upper 
hole  free.  They  use  this,  and  give  themselves  no 
concern  about  cleaning  house  in  cold  days,  but  fly 
in  and  out  at  this  upper  entrance.  They  enter  at 
once  in  the  cluster,  for  yon  can  always  see  them 
clustered  close  to  this  entrance,  and  below  it,  except 
in  extreme  cold.  This  is  preferable  to  having  to 
crawl  up  a  loug  cold  side,  and  saves  many  lives. 
Covering  hives  with  straw  answers  well.  Further 
south,  where  the  winters  are  open,  and  bees  can  fly 
occasionally  this  month  aud  next,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  leave  them  out,  but  a  decided  advantage  is  found 
further  north,  by  wintering  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  a 
properly  constructed  pit.  A  uniform  and  dry  at¬ 
mosphere,  a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  is  the  end 
desired  for  safety,  and  for  economy  of  stores. 

Although  bees  lose  less  in  numbers  when  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cellar,  they  begin  to  breed  earlier  when 
left  out,  which  makes  tlie  latter  course  preferable 
for  latitudes  not  subject  to  extreme  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  cold.  As  this  paper  is  read  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  we  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  its  read¬ 
ers  by  advising  them  to  experiment  cautiously,  and 
find  out  what  is  best  for  their  locality,  not  incurring 
risk  by  putting  all  their  eggs  into  one  basket. 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance):  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

All 

READ  THIS ! 

We  are  this  year  going  to  give,  for  the  subscription 
money  asked,  a  wonderful  amount  of  good,  reliable  infor¬ 
mation,  beautiful  and  instructive  engravings,  pleasant 
and  useful  reading  not  only  for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  but 
for  the  Household — Ladies  and  Children— so  that  the 
paper  will  be  desirable  for  all  classes,  in  Cities  and  Vil¬ 
lages  as  well  as  in  the  country.  (Mr.  Judd  has  arrived 
home  much  improved  in  health  and  vigor,  and  will  begin 
to  aid  us  by  next  month,  devoting  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  mainly  to  the  Agriculturist.  The  business  de¬ 
partments  are  now  so  fully  manned  by  others,  that  he 
will  have  far  more  time  to  devote  to  the  reading  columns 
of  the  paper  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past.) 

All  the  subscription  money  received,  and  considera¬ 
ble  extra  from  advertising  receipts,  will  be  expended  on 
the  paper  ;  our  readers  will  get  back  more  than  they  pay. 

The  subscription  list  is  already  so  enormously  large, 
and  the  expense  of  editing,  engravings,  type-setting, 
electrotyping,  etc.,  is  divided  among  so  many,  that  we 
are  able  to  give  a  great  deal  for  the  money.  £59“  Every 
added  subscriber  merely  requires  printing  paper,  fold¬ 
ing,  and  mailing ;  so  each  addition  benefits  all  others. 

The  larger  the  list  of  readers  the  more  valuable  the 
advertising  space  (which  Is  kept  limited  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  paper).  So  after  setting  aside  from  the  advertising 
receipts  a  portion  towards  getting  up  a  good  paper, 
another  moderate  portion  for  their  own  labor  and  profit, 
the  Publishers  devote  the  rest  to  paying  those  who  use 
time  and  exertion  in  extending  the  subscription  list,  and 
this  amounts  to  a  very  liberal  sum. ..  .Experience  has 
proved  that  the  best  way  of  paying  canvassers  is  to  oiler 

premiums,  open  to  all  alike. - We  select  good  articles, 

such  as  appear  to  be  most  generally  wanted,  and  by  buying 
them  direct  of  the  manufacturers,  at  first  cost,  and  often 
by  paying  part  in  advertising,  we  are  able  to  give  much 
more  liberal  commissions  for  obtaining  subscribers  than 
we  could  give  in  money,  while  the  articles  furnished,  all 
warranted  first-rate ,  arc  worth  to  the  recipients  the  regu¬ 
lar  market  price,  either  for  their  own  use,  or  for  sale. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  obtained  from  our  office,  needed  or  desirable 
articles,  with  little  or  no  money  expense  ;  and  many  others 
have  canvassed  as  a  business,  received  the  premiums, 
and  sold  them,  thus  realizing  very  handsome  pay  for  their 
work.  A  good  many  persons  have  thus  cleared  $3  to 
$10  a  day,  and  some  have  made  more  than  $20  a  day  1 

Our  business  books,  if  we  had  room,  or  were  at 
liberty  to  publish  names,  would  show  wonderful  results , 
obtained  by  many  individuals  during  the  past  year.  We 
could  tell  of  Ladies,  who  have  cleared  over  $1000 
each  by  the  sale  of  premium  articles  secured  from  this 
Office;  of  Students,  who  have  thus  procured  the 


means  of  educating  themselves ;  of  Teachers,  who 
have  doubled  their  salaries  by  a  few  evenings’  canvas¬ 
sing  ;  of  Postmasters,  or  their  clerks,  who  have  done 
the  same;  of  Churches  and  Schools  supplied  with 
musical  instruments  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  few  of 
the  members  ;  of  Pastors,  supplied  with  desirable  ar¬ 
ticles  by  their  own  exertions,  or  those  of  their  parishion¬ 
ers  ;  of  multitudes  of  Families  supplied,  without  cost, 
with  Sewing  Machines,  Clothes  Wringers,  Washing  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.;  of  many  Gardens,  planted  with  good  vege¬ 
tables  and  beautiful  flower  seeds  obtained  from  our  pre¬ 
miums  ;  of  dozens  of  excellent  gold  and  silver  'Watch¬ 
es,  sent  out  warranted  ;  of  numerous  Farm  Shops, 
and  young  Mechanics,  supplied  with  chests  of  the 
best  Tools  ;  of  very  many  tables  adorned  by  our  superb 
Tea  Setts,  Castors,  etc.;  of  hundreds  of  first  qual¬ 
ity  Gold  Pens;  of  Orchards,  set  with  our  Nursery 
Stock  premium ;  of  large  numbers  of  superior  Guns 
of  different  sorts ;  of  Itaroisieters  and  Mathematical 
Instruments ;  of  Mowing  Machines,  Plows ,  and  the 
like,  obtained  for  lists  of  subscribers  ;  of  thousands  of 
useful  Books  and  Volumes,  all  sent  free  to  our  work¬ 
ing  friends;  of  a  great  number  of  Boys  and  Girls, 
who  are  the  happy  owners  of  a  good  Dictionary ,  or  other 
useful  article,  earned  all  by  their  own  canvassing  efforts. 

Plenty  of  all  these  good  things  remain 
for  YOU,  and  all  others  desiring  them,  which  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  happy  to  distribute  to  those  who  will  simply 
take  the  little  time  and  trouble  required  to  collect  lists  of 
names.  Look  over  what  follows :  See  the  list  of  articles ; 
send  for  the  full  description,  if  you  have  it  not ;  choose 
the  articles  most  desired,  and  they  can  soon  be  obtained 
without  money  cost. — (See  October  Agriculturist  for  de¬ 
scription  of  articles,  or  send  for  a  printed  Premium 
List,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  to  all  applicants.) 

It  is  Easier  than  you  would  suppose,  to 

get  up  a  premium  list !  Hundreds  have  written  thus,  after 
a  little  experience.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  show  what 
it  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year  for  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a  week,  and  few  will  fail 
to  make  so  good  an  investment.  They  will  thus  be 
benefited,  and  you  will  soon  have  names  enough  to  secure 
the  premium  for  your  trouble. — TRY  IT! . To-day. 

If  from  any  cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the  names,  that  oacli 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  each  list  “  For  Premiums ,”  if  it  is  so  de¬ 
signed,  that  you  may  be  properly  credited  in  our  pre¬ 
mium  record  book. 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING 

Sundries  s— Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  are 
costly _ NOW,  in  this  winter  season,  is  the  best  canvas¬ 

sing  period,  but  three  or  four  months  can  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
tend  clubs  begun  now...  Premium  Clubs  may  contain 
names  from  different  post-offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  one 
person ....  Old  and  new  subscribers  are  counted,  but  part 
should  be  new  subscribers. ..  .In  the  Table  the  regular 
cash  price  of  each  article  is  given  ;  and  in  the  next  column 
the  number  of  names  required  at  $1.50  each  ;  and  in  the 
last  column  the  number  required  at  the  lowest  club  price 
(of  $1  a  year,  for  twenty  or  more  names.) _ Any  one  get¬ 

ting  up  a  club  at  $1  or  $1.25  each,  can,  if  preferred,  add 


money  enough,  to  bring  the  names  into  the  $1.50  column. 
—  Remit  in  drafts  or  checks  on  New-York  City  banks, 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  Post-office 
money  orders  ;  or  in  registered  letters,  if  money  must  be 
sent _ See  the  Basket  item  about  "lost  letters,”  etc. 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  v« 

For  Volume  27— (1868).  °'| 

o'S 

Open  to  all — No  Competition.  £;  ? 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Garden  Seeds  fora  Family  (40  hinds)  $5 
ii— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5 


Nvm  her 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


do.) - $18 

do.) - $6 

do.) _ $12 

do.) - $12 


3—  Nursery  Stock  ( Any  kinds  desired) _  $20  00 

4 — Iona  Grape  Vines  (12  of  No.  f  ) . $1R  00 

5 —  Concord  Grape  Vines  (iOO  of  No.  I). ..$12  00 

6—  Japan  Lilies  (S3  Bulbs' . " .  $6  00 

7—  Sewing  Machine  i  Grover  <0  Baker)..  ..$55  00 

8—  Seising  Machine^Dowe  Machine  Co.). . $00  0n! 

9—  Sewing  Machine  ( Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

10 — Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) . $63  00 

11  —Sewing  Machine  (  Willcox  <6  Gibbs) . $55  00 

12—  Sewing  Machine  (Pinkie  A  Lyon) . SCO  00 

13—  Sewing  Machine  ( Wheeler  A  Wilson) . . $55  00 

14 —  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . . $14  00 

15  —Clothes  Wringer  ( lies/—  Universal) .  $10  00' 

lG—Teu  Set  (Dart  s  best  Surer  Plated) . $50  00 

17—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

18  —  Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do. 

19  —  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do. 

20—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do. 

21  —  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  _ 

22 — Tea  Kit  ires  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Pros.)  $20  00 
23  —Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

24 —  Carring  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $8  50' 

25 —  Musical  Box'fShell  Case) . $15  (0 

26—  Melodeon,  4-oclave(  G.  A. Prince  <k  Co.’s) .  $07  00 

%7—Melnrteon.  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

28 — Colibri  Piano  ( Harlow,  Doehler  tk  Co.)$450  00 

29—  Piano,  Splendid  1-oct.(  Steinway  dtSons)  $050  00 

30—  Ladies'  Gold  Watch  (Beautiful) . $100  00] 

31—  Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Time-Keeper)  ..$32  50 

32—  Double  Barrel  Gun  (Cooper  it  Pond). .$30  00 

33—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Doper  Difle  Co.). .$60  00 

34 —  Sven  cer’sBreech -loading  Life ( Du vting ) $55  00 

35—  Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

36—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

37  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

38— GoldPen.Sil. Case, E.(Wurren<kSpadone)  $4  50 
39  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

40—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

41—  Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial ) . $18  00 

42  -  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2 .  $125  00 

43—  Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20  50 

44—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

45—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  <k  Co.) . $10  00 

AG— Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

47 — Pocket  Lanterns ,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

48—  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $80  00 

49—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary$l2  00 

50 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist) 

51  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 
fid— Any 


59  —Any 


03 —Any 
64 — Any 


68— Any 
69  —Any 
70— Any 


Three 

do. 

do. 

do 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XX 

VI 

do. 

Back 

Volume  AariculUirist 

Tivo  Back  Volumes 

do. 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do 

do. 

do. 

Eight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do¬ 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI 

to  XXVI 

do.  J 

72—  Downing's  I.andscape  Garden' g 

73 —  Cummings  A  Miller's  Architect. 


74 — .4 

sio 

Library  ( Your  Choice ) . . 

►cf  . 

$10  00 

73— A 

815 

Library 

do. 

^'co 

$15  CO 

7G-A 

820 

Library 

do. 

§  £ 

$20  00 

77 -A 

§25 

library 

do. 

$25  00 

78— .1 

§30 

Library 

do. 

$30  00 

79 — A 

$35 

Library 

do. 

. 

$35  00 

80 — A 

S40 

Library 

do. 

"§0 

$40  00 

81-4 

$45 

Library 

do. 

$15  00 

8  ii— A 

$50 

Library 

do. 

$50  00 

83 -A 

$60 

Library 

do. 

$60  00 

84— .4 

§7  5 

Library 

do. 

$75  00 

85—4 

§100 

Library 

do. 

$100  00 

86-4 

Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See  Terms  beloio.) 

240 

270 

320 

270 

210 

270 

240 

70 
58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

120 

50 

75 

295 

400 

1150 

1600 

400 

158 

150 

270 

275 

190 

55 

75 

35 

42 

65 

90 

450 

100 

37 
5S 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 
47 
54 
61 
6S 
74 
80 
89 
9? 
21 

39 

45 
60 

71 
82 
92 

102 

110 

116 

122 

46 
60 
58 
85 

10G 

125 

144 

162 

177 

19-2 

207 

237 

282 

360 


Only  good  articles. — We  are  careful  not 

to  place  upon,  our  list  anything  for  a  Premium  which  is  not 
•the  best ,  and ,  in  all  respects ,  what  is  claimed  for  it.  All , 
therefore,  who  secure  premiums ,  may  be  sure,  that  they  are 
not  running  the  risk  of  getting  poor  or  indifferent  goods, 
tfsp'  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boring  any  of  the 
articles  in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums, 


Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  50  to 
8  6  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-Office  or  erpi'ess  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories , 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

Nos.  50  to  <50  —  Volume*  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound)'.  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  eack 


1868.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


5 


volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  from  one  to  ten 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. — In 
Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

Nos.74to  85— OBRAKIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  71  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums  ;  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. - Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  12?”  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Fanners 
of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Library  for  general  use,  as  others  have  done. 

No,  86 — General  Book  E'l-emi  uni. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agi'iculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  16,  1867,  and  also  for  the  preceding  month : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  this  in'tli416,000  1,809,000  1,057,000  94,000  571,000  1,318,000 
26  (lays  last  m’th503,000  3,598,000  2,494,000  377,000  1, 168,000  2,719,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats.  Barley. 

23  days  this  m’tll,S25,000  1.339,000  1,061,000  153,000  1,647,000  724.000 
20  days  last  m’tli, 376, 000  3,314,000  2,520,000  189,000  817,000  2,818,500 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
23  days  1807.  ...416.000  1,869,000  1,057,000  94,000  571,000  1,318,000 
25  days  1S66. .  ..417.000  2,409,000  2,184,000  431,000  2,247,000  1,752,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats.  Barley. 

23  days  1867  .  325,000  1,339,000  1.661.000  153,000  4,647,000  721,000 
25  days  1866  .214,000  1,012.000  2,593,000  179,000  1,316,000  S91.000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats.  Barley. 

1867 . 834,595  4,376,340  7,537,S16  417,995  118,345  8S6,8G3 

1866 . 867,170  440,124  10,S65,IS0  226,688  1,095,571  1,158,880 


4. 

Stock  of  grain 

in  store  at  New 

York : 

1SG7. 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Malt, 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Dec.  11.. 

.1,804,215 

1,653,094 

202,900 

392,815 

3,199,563 

83,445 

Nov.  12. 

..911,129 

1,954,706 

134,543 

361.053 

2,246,752 

52,155 

Oct.  15. . 

..107.608 

967,664 

7,300 

32.793 

890,897 

57,077 

Sept.  10. 

..120,532 

1,154,892 

500 

9,376 

135,737 

61,508 

Aug.  13. 

..  90.174 

863,724 

32,785 

12,376 

200,349 

48.632 

July  15. 

.  .245.509 

160,780 

66,986 

21.390 

206,763 

34,700 

June  14. 

.  .578,279 

217,796 

117,257 

69,643 

379,865 

16,311 

May  15. 

..731,330 

261,092 

186,804 

145,706 

608,494 

16,161 

5.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff s  at  tide  water  at  Albany , 
May  1  st  to  November  301/4/ 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  ltye.  Barley,  Oats,! 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1867. . .  .394,800  8,853.400  15,369,500  S62.900  3,569,700  8,331,800 

1866. . .  ,S99, 900  5,821,700  24,496,100  1,307,SOO  6,001,800  9,581,600 

Gold  has  been  as  low  as  133,  since  our  last.  It  closed 

on  Saturday,  Dec.  14th',  at  133)4 _ Breadstuff's  have  been 

in  moderate  demand,  during  the  month.  The  sudden 
closing  of  the  State  canals,  and  the  detention  therein  of 
unusually  heavy  amounts  of  produce,  have  materially  re¬ 
stricted  our  winter  supplies,  giving  holders  of  available 


[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  All 
these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above.} 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Boole . 

American  Agricultural  Annual.  1867,  paper,  50c.;  cloth 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1S67  &  1868, each  pa.  50c.;  elu. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  . 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier. . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide. . 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener  . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book.. . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . . . 8vo„  cloth,. . 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual,  (Turner) . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 30c..  cloth.. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Flax  Culture .  . 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) . 

Fuller’s  Strawherrv  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  — 

Gregory  on  Souashes . . paper. . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  ill  2  Vols.  Each 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hop  Culture .  . 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses. . . 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  ... 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . paper. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . . . 

Qninby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  30c . cloth. . 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  bound 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . . 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . . 

Youattion  the  Hog. . . . 

VDUatt  on  Sheep . . . . . . . 


$t  no 

1  50 
75 
1  00 
75 
30 
3  00 
30 
1  75 
10  00 
1  75 
30 
25 
1  60 
1  75 
1  59 
1  00 


75 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50- 
1  50 
1  25 
60 
G  50 
1  50 
75 
1  50 
50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
20 
1  50 
1  50 
30 
75 
1  50 
1  75 
40 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
75 
1  00 
1  25 

20 
30 
75 
1  25 
GO 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
60 


n> 
75 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


lots  the  advantage  as  regards  price,  in  the  local  market. 
But  the  light  offerings  and  the  advanced  rates  claimed, 
have  checked  the  home  and  export  trade  in  both  flour 
and  grain.  Export  orders  generally  run  below  the  earlier 
figures  here,  and  can  be  executed  with  difficulty.  Toward 
the  close,  holders  were  firm  in  their  views,  and  buyers 
were  more  disposed  to  operate ....  Cotton  has  been  quite 
freely  offered  and  purchased,  since  our  last,  at  reduced 
quotations,  closing  however,  with  more  steadiness.... 
Wool  has  attracted  more  attention  from  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  from  the  trade,  and  desirable  lots  of  domestics 

have  been  held  with  more  confidence _ Hay  has  been 

less  plenty  and  more  sought  after  at  an  advance _ Pro¬ 

visions  have  been  in  light  demand,  generally  at  irregular 
rates ....  Seeds  and  Tobacco  have  been  quite  dull  at  about 
previous  prices. 


Current  Wholesale  Prices, 


Nov.  18 

Price  of  Gold .  1759% 

Flock— Super  to  Extra  State?  8  30  (§10 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  65  @15 

Extra  Western  .  9  25  @15 

Extra  Genesee .  10  40  @13 

Superfine  Western. .  8  30  @9 

Rye  Flour. .  7  00  @9 

Corn  Meal.  .  6  15  @7 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  S5  @3 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  2  15  @  2 

Corn— Yellow  .  1  37  @  1 

Mixed .  1  35  @  1 

Oats— Western .  78  @ 

State .  78  @ 

Rye  .  1  65  @1 

Barley. . 1  42%@  1 

Hay— Bale  ’gl  100  lb .  80  @1 

Loose . .  90  @  1 

Straw,  ^  100  lb .  70  @ 

Cotton — Middlings,  B  ...  17X@ 

Hops— Crop  0(1806.  P  It .  35  @ 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  ?)  lb.  75  @ 

Seed— Clover,  ?)  B  .  11>£@ 

Timothy,  ?)  bushel .  2  50  @2 

Flax,  if)  bushel .  2  50  @2 

Sugar— Brown,  ?t  lb  .  1I%@ 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?)gal .  34  @ 

Coffee— Iiio.fGold  price)?)  B  12%@ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?)  B.  6  @ 

Seed  Leaf,  %» lb .  3  %@ 

Wool — DomesticFleece,?)  B.  35  @ 

Domestic,  pulled.  ?)  B .  25  @ 

California,  unwashed, .  16  @ 

Tallow.  <8)  B  .  HK@  „ 

Oil  Cake— ton  .  51  00  @59 

Pork — Mess,  if)  barrel .  20  95  @3t 

Prime,  If)  barrel  .  18  75  @19 

Beef— Plain  mess .  14  00  @19 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ?)  lb .  12%@ 

Butter — Western,  ?)B .  18  @ 

State,  if)  B .  36  @ 

Cheese .  8  @ 

Beans—?)  bushel .  2  50  @4 

Peas— Canada.  ?)  bushel. .  140  @1 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?)  dozen .  30  @ 

Poultry— Fowls,  if)  ll> .  16  @ 

Turkeys,  ?)B .  22  @ 

Potatoes—?)  bbl  . .  2  25  @3 

Apples— |)  barrel .  2  i.5  @  4 

Cranberries,  $  barrel .  19  00  @11 


Dec.  16. 
133% 

$  8  25  @11  09 

9  70  @15  50 

9  75  @15  50 

11  00  @13  27 

8  25  @  9  25 

7  50  @  9  30 

6  00  @6  50 

2  90  @3  25 

2  20  @  2  85 

„„  1  20  @  1  40 

30%  1  37  ©  1  42) 

79)4  84  @  86) 

79  85  @  — 

70  1  70  @  1  80 

62)4  1  50  ©  1  90 

“n  90  @  1  50 

1  00  @  1  50 

*  65  @  85 

15%@  163 

20  @  65 

80  @  90 

11  @  123 

2  50  @  2  75 

2  37  @  2  50 

1034® 

33  @ 

12  @ 

6  @ 

3  %@ 

35  @ 

27  @ 

16  @ 

W%® 

@56  00 
@21  35 


30 
50 
95 

1934 
65 

87  )4 
1234 
75 
60 
IS H 
50 
18 
23 
65 
60 
52 
28 
UK 

00  50  00 

10  ■  21  25 
25  18  00 

00  12  00 

13% 


17 


11 


39 

50 

1634 

50 

50 

35 

18 

23 

75 

25 

09 


@18  25 
@18  00 


@  1C 
@  4  5C 
@  1  41 


@  4  5( 
@  5  0C 


23 
30 
8 

2  50 
1  40 

33 
10 
15 

3  no 

3  50  „ 

8  09  @10  0 


New  Yo.-Iv  live  Stock  II;ii-licfs. — 


WEEK  ENDING. 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

November  18 . 

73 

1,170 

32,700 

31,848 

November  25 . 

81 

1,017 

40,084 

28,609 

December  2 .  , . . 

44 

582 

25,745 

26,732 

December  9 . 

....4,723 

86 

819 

31,932 

27,567 

Total  in  four  Weeks. 

. .  .27,080 

234 

3,588 

130,461 

114,756 

Average  per  Week. . . 

...  5020 

71 

897 

32,615- 

28,089 

do.  do.  last  Month. 

...  6,588 

74 

1,219 

30,338 

33,851 

do.  do.  prey's  Month.  6,544 

44 

1,300 

38,974 

24,488 

Average  per  Week,  1866.5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

18,000 

do.  do.  do.  1865... 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1864... 

...  5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

do.  do.  do.  1S63... 

...  5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

Total  in  1866 . 

.  .208.880 

4.8S5 

63,420 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total  in  186.7 . 

.  .270,271 

0,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,197 

Total  ill  1861 . 

.  .267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,270 

Total  in  1863 . 

.  .264,091 

6,470 

35,705 

519,316 

1,101,617 

Beef  Cattle.  —  With  a  decreased  supply  and  some¬ 
what  improved  quality  in  beef  cattle,  prices  have  looked 
up  decidedly,  though  they  have  been  considerably  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  of  poultry  that  have 
come  to  market.  At  the  date  of  our  last  report  there  bad 
been  an  advance  of  fully  1  c.  per  lb ,  over  prevalent  prices 
during  the  proceeding  three  weeks.  We  quote  extra 
beeves  17@18  cts.  per  lb,  estimated  dressed  weight,  me¬ 
dium  quality  14%@15*4  cts.,  poorest  11@.12  cts.,  the  aver¬ 
age  of  sales  being  about  15)4  cts.  This  advance  was  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather,  which  lias  since  continued, 
and  been  accompanied  by  storms  which  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  transportation  of  stock,  so  that  we 
cannot  anticipate  an  overstocked  market,  or  lower  prices 
for  the  present _ Milch  Cows. — The  supply  is  hard¬ 

ly  equal  to  the  demand,  and  prices  for  good  cows  have 
advanced  to  $100@$110 ;  poor  to  fair  ones  bring  all  the 

way  from  $50@,$ti0  to  $90 _ Calves. — Well  fatted  veals 

sell  now  at  an  advance  over  previous  weeks,  bringing  13 
cts.,  only  moderately  good  ones  selling  at  10  cts.  per  lb, 
live  weight.  Hog-dressed,  that  is  dressed  with  the 
skins  on,  and  heads,  feet.,  and  entrails  removed,  sell,  if  fat, 

at  16@1S  cts.  per  lb _ Slieep. — The  great  supply  which 

oppressed  the  market  has  in  a  manner  been  relieved,  and 
with  the  cold  weather,  prices  have  advanced.  We  quote 
prime  sheep  G@(i)4  cts.  per  lb,  live  weight;  inferior  4)4®, 
5?4  cts.,  lambs  being  just  about  1  c.  per  lb  higher  ... 
Swine. — We  quote  the  prices  of  the  last  week  of  our 
report  as  follows  ;  Prime  hogs  7?s@7%, — common  7)4® 
7‘4 — the  market  being  quite  active. 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and.  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


SB  j-ciai  a  gc  vie  st  for  Everybody. — Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  Publishers’  announcement  on  page  4, 
which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  read  through.  Several 
persons  in  every  town  may  each  easily  collect  a  club  of 
subscribers,  and  obtain  in  return  a  choice  of  the  very  de¬ 
sirable  articles  offered  as  premiums.  A  few  hours  may 
be  profitably  used  in  collecting  a  list  of  names  by  any 
person  disposed  to  try  it.  This  is  a  good  season  for  such 
work,  and  it  may  be  continued  for  several  months,  as  the 
premium  lists  will  be  open  until  May  at  least,  and  all  the 
names  sent  in  by  any  person,  marked  “  for  a  premium 
list,”  will  be  counted,  whenever  he  or  she  is  ready  to  call 
for  the  premium.  About  ten  thousand  persons  '  Wave  al¬ 
ready  received  our  good  premium  articles,  and  almost 
always  with  great  satisfaction.  Let  all  our  friends  take 
hold  this  year,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  as  well  as 
those  whom  they  induce  to  become  readers. 

Lost  I®»pers — Mail-Car  BSiircted . — 

By  the  burning  of  a  railroad  car  at  Jersey  City,  a  number 
of  papers  in  our  Western  mail,  for  last  month,  were 
destroyed.  We  cannot,  of  course,  know  who  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  thus  been  disappointed  until  we  hem-  from 
them ;  but  we  will  send  the  paper  again  to  those  who 
inform  us  that  their  December  number  is  missing. 

Lost  Letters — S^ost  Motaey.— The  P. 

M.  General’s  Annual  Report  presents  some  striking  facts 
in  regard  to  the  carelessness  of  people  generally  in  direct  • 
ing  their  letters.  During  the  past  year  there  were  sold 
371,599,005  postage  stamps  and  01,228,900  stamped  enve¬ 
lopes,  or,  in  all,  432,828,505,  which  is  about  the  number  of 
letters  sent  through  the  mails.  But  4,306,508,  or  one  in 
every  105,  of  these  letters  reached  the  Dead  Letter  Office, 
and  generally  because  the  writers  directed  them  wrong¬ 
ly  or  illegibly.  About  1,000,000  of  the  dead  letters  were 
without  any  signature.  Add  to  these  the  number  that 
reached  their  proper  destination,  but  which  were  defec¬ 
tive  in  date  or  signature,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  that 
at  least  one  letter  in  every  seventy-five  is  defective  either  in 
the  direction,  date,  or  signature,  or  in  the  sealing  1  Is  if 
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any  wonder,  then,  that  there  are  so  many  complaints  of 
losses  by  mail  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  that  in  99  cases  in 
100  the  fault  is  with  the  writers?  Yet  some  people  com¬ 
plain  if  publishers  and  others  do  not  assume  all  losses  of 
money  said  to  have  been  properly  mailed  to  them.  No¬ 
body  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  could  have  made  any 
mistake,  yet  somebody  must  make  these  millions  of  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  responsibility  for  them  is  pretty  well  distrib¬ 
uted  among  all  classes.  IVe  have  heard  parties  assert 
that  on  such  and  such  days  they  positively  mailed  us  sub¬ 
scription  money  “all  right,”  when  we  had  in  possession 
the  very  letters  referred  to,  and  they  had  no  signature 
or  other  marks  to  show  where  they  came  from.  We  think 
our  correspondents  must  be  unusually  accurate,  how¬ 
ever,  for  of  the  more  than  100,000  letters  annually  sent  to 
us,  there  cannot  be  anywhere  near  1,333  defective  ones  ; 
yet  there  are  some,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
above  notes,  by  every  one,  is  :  Be  very  careful,  1st,  to  di¬ 
rect  every  letter  fully  and  plainly-.  2nd,  to  strait;  3d,  to 
give  it  Hie  proper  date,  with,  4th,  your  own  Post-Office, 
County,  and  State,  and,  5th,  seal  it  strongly  after  every¬ 
thing  to  be  enclosed  is  surely  put  in  !  Write  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  business,  and  to  the  editors,  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  with  name,  date, and  place  on  each  paper. . .  .Just 
as  we  close  this,  a  well  written  letter  comes  in  from  Ohio, 
part  of  it  to  one  person,  and  part  to  us  in  apostscript  to  the 
other  letter.  It  has  money  enclosed,  about  which  noth¬ 
ing  is  said;  and  there  is  no  signature  to  show  from  whom  it 
comes.  What  shall  we  do  with  it — and  with  others  like  it  ? 

The  American  Horticultural  Abb- 

mini  for  J  868.— This  record  of  the  year  just  passed 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  found  full  of  useful  references 
in  all  departments  of  horticulture.  Besides  being  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year,  it  contains  original  articles  of 
permanent  value,  by  well  known  writers  on  horticultural 
subjects.  The  editor  has  had  the  collaboration  of  the 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Peter  Henderson, 
Sami.  B.  Parsons,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, ,  Josiah  Hoopes, 
Geo.  W.  Campbell,  James  Vick,  F.  R.  Elliott,  A.  S.  Ful¬ 
ler,  Thomas  Meehan,  and  others.  An  Almanac,  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  Calendar  for  each  month,  several  handy 
tables,  lists  of  publications  and  of  nurserymen,  are  to  be 
found  in  its  varied  contents.  The  illustrations  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  are  all  prepared  expressly  for  the  work, 
which  we  trust  will  prove  as  acceptable  and  popular  a 
hand-book  as  its  predecessor. 


UlBiml>iig'M. — Happily  for  own  comfort  and 
convenience,  we  are,  this  month,  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  making  a  long  list  of  exposures  of  Humbugs, 
though,  we  fear,  the  respite  will  be  a  short  one,  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  continue  to  sweep  at  the  Augean  stables. 
The  subject  cannot  be  dropped  until  the  vile  race  of 
swindlers  is  exterminated  or  starved  out  by  the  thorough 
diffusion  of  knowledge  of  their  operations  and  subterfuges. 
We  have  the  usual  supply  of  letters  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  swindling  gentry,  but  they  happen  to  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  operations  we  have  recently  exposed.  And, 
then,  a  special  relief  to  our  labors  just  now  is  found  in 
the  help  from  Congress  and  the  Tribune,  both  having 
come  to  our  aid.  Hon.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  offered  and  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  Congress,  demanding 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  why  he  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  special  lottery  tax  the  scheme  known  as 
the  “  Gettysburg  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers."  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  stated  that  the  farm,  offered  as  a  $90,000  prize,  was 
in  his  district,  and  was  not  worth  $0000.  He  said,  he 
understood  that  the  diamonds  offered  were  worthless 
stones,  and  he  blamed  the  P.  M.  General  for  having  re¬ 
quested  all  postmasters  to  aid  the  enterprise.  The  Trib¬ 
une,  which  has,  in  times  past,  published  so  many  adver¬ 
tisements  of  various  parties,  whom  we  have  denounced, 
has  recently  given  the  Humbugs  some  hard  knocks. 
With  these  efficient  helpers  in  the  work,  we  are  quite  glad 
to  take  a  month’s  respite.  We  simply  add  here,  beware 
of  certain  new  newspaper  enterprises  just  now.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  these  started,  under  various  names, 
and  with  great  pretensions  and  “  enormous  circulation,” 
but  really  to  further  swindling  enterprises.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  to  send  by  mail  $100  bills  in  copies  of  the  paper, 
which  is  both  Unlawful  and  improbable;  some,  like  the 
“  World  of  Plenty,”  show  their  character  on  their  face. 

Aib  Excellent  Ointment  for  chapped 
lips  and  hands,  for  dry  sores,  for  burns,  for  sore  nose,  for 
softening  corns  on  the  feet,  for  piles,  in  short  for  any 
diseased  surface  where  a  soft  protecting  coating  is  re¬ 
quired,  is  what  is  called  “  Glycerine  Ointment."  This  can 
be  readily  prepared  by  any  druggist,  by  simply  rubbing 
into  what  is  termed  “  cold  cream  ”  a  little  glycerine— just 
enongh  to  give  it  a  soft,  lard-like  consistency.  More 
glycerine  can  be  added  in  winter  than  in  summer.  A 
drop  or  two  of  oil  of  roses  stirred  in,  gives  it  an  agreeable 
perfume.  It  should  be.  kept  well  corked,  and  be  made  fresh 


every  month  or  two.  When  the  hands  become  chapped 
or  roughened  by  cold  weather,  smear  them  with  a  little 
of  the  glycerine  ointment  at  night,  rubbing  it  in,  and 
then  wipe  off  all  that  will  soil  the  clothing,  and  the 
skin  will  usually  be  soft  and  pliable  in  the  morning. 

fiSjBg'g'SBj*'45  — 'I’o  16.  56. 

Managers. — A  species  of  downright  robbery  is  now 
practiced  upon  travelers  on  very  many  of  the  public  con¬ 
veyances  in  this  country.  We  assert  as  a  fact  from  our  own 
observation,  that  many  men  employed  to  handle  baggage 
take  a  special  delight  in  seeing  how  hard  they  can  pitch 
a  trunk  about.  We  have  seen  them  use  extra  exertions  to 
give  a  large  trunk  a  hard  thump,  and  to  see  how  far  they 
could  throw  a  lighter  one — as  if  trying  to  earn  the  name  of 
a  “  bagga ge-smas/wr,"  instead  of  that  of  careful  baggage- 
men.  Let  any  of  our  R.R.Managers  standwhere  they  will  not 
themselves  be  seen,  and  note  the  handling  of  the  luggage 
at  a  station.  They  will  usually  see  the  trunks  thrown  out, 
or  in,  without  the  least  care  to  save  them— the  corner  of 
one  pitched  with  force  into  the  side  of  another — in  short, 
no  care  is  used  to  spare  them  in  any  way,  but  everything 
done  to  injure  them  that  can  be  done.  Probably  forty 
thousand  travelers’  trunks  are  daily  handled  upon  our 
railroads,  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  unnecessary  hard  usage 
they  receive  amounts  to  25  cents  each,  or  $10,000  a  day  1 
Judging  from  our  own  past  experience,  if  setting  out  upon 
a  journey,  in  this  country,  we  would  willingly  give  25 
cents  a  day  in  advance,  to  have  our  trunks  handled  with 
the  same  care  that  is  exercised  on  the  European  railroads. 
Here,  100  days’  traveling  and  stopping  will  thoroughly  use 
up  a  $25  trunk,  no  matter  how  strongly  made.  After  a 
six  months’  tour  in  Europe,  including  12,000  miles  by 
railroad,  with  our  baggage  taken  off  and  carried  to  sixty 
different  hotels,  and  returned  to  the  cars,  the  trunks  came 
back  in  a  condition  suitable  for  another  trip  of  equal 
length.  In  but  few  of  the  railroads  was  any  charge  made 
for  carrying  the  baggage.  A  traveling  companion,  who 
also  brought  his  trunk  in  perfect  condition  to  New  York, 
had  it  jammed,  broken,  and  the  contents  injured  badly, 
in  going  barely  150  miles  from  the  city.  Will  not 
our  R.  R.  Managers  do  a  great  favor  to  the  public,  by 
looking  into  this  matter — giving  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
careless  or  mischievous,  and  dismissing  the  incorrigible 
baggage-smosAcrs  ? 

Water-proof  ELeatliei*  Prescawa- 
ttve. — R.  J.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co.,  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  among  New 
England  fishermen  for  100  years,  when  it  was  published 
in  an  almanac  for  llDl.  “  Take  one  pint  boiled  linseed 
oil,  half  a  pound  mutton  suet,  six  ounces  clean  bees-wax, 
and  four  ounces  rosin  ;  melt  and  mix  over  a  fire,  and  ap¬ 
ply  while  warm,  but  not  hot  enough  to  burn  the  leather. 
Lay  it  on  plentifully  with  a  brush,  and  warm  it  in.” 

TPlae  Blliistesitctl  AoiEBBial  ISeg-ister 
of  Mural  Affairs  for  1SGS.— This  little  annual, 
by  John  J.  Thomas,  is  published  by  Luther  Tucker  & 
Son,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  contains  the  usual  amount  of  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  The  leading  articles  are  upon  the 
Rotation  of  Crops,  Small  Fruit  Culture  upon  the  Hudson, 
Shrubs  and  Shrubberies,  etc.  This  is  the  fourteenth 
annual  volume,  and  the  whole  set,  neatly  bound,  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  agricultural  library,  whether 
public  or  private.  Price  by  mail,  30  cents. 

The  Practical  EiitoiBiolog'ist. — This 
periodical,  which  was  too  good  for  the  price,  stopped 
at  the  close  of  its  second  volume.  The  American  Ento¬ 
mological  Society,  by  whom  it  was  published,  lost  money 
in  the  attempt  to  disseminate  a  popular  knowledge  of 
insects,  but  they  doubtless  did  much  good  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  even  two  volumes.  These  are  full  of  interesting 
and  practical  matter,  relating  to  insects,  written  in  an 
attractive  and  popular  style.  The  two  volumes  have  been 
bound  in  one,  and  are  sold  (by  mail)  at  $2.25.  They  may 
be  had  of  E.  T.  Cresson,  518  South  13th  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  or  by  sending  to  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees.— “New  Subscriber,” 
Mansfield,  O.  If  we  infer  rightly,  from  your  letter,  your 
question  is  with  reference  to  fruit  for  market.  If  so,  we 
should  plant  trees  on  pear  roots,  by  all  means. — Answers 
to  the  remaining  questions  require  too  much  space  for  a 
basket  item ;  will  try  to  reply  to  them  in  a  general  article 
on  the  subject. 

Celticism. — “Subscriber.”  We  cannot  un¬ 
dertake  to  keep  other  journals  from  publishing  nonsense. 

It  is  only  when  their  teachings  are  positively  injurious 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  criticise.  We  must  therefore 
decline  your  article. 

ICose  Ecstves.  —  “Virginia  Lady.”  We 
cannot  tell  what  causes  the  trouble — whether  insects  or 


fungus — from  the  description.  Please  send  fresh  leaves 
by  mail,  next  spring. 

Ferns  and  oilier  Wild  Plants. — 

“  L.  C.  F.  W.,”  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Gray’s  Manual  of 
Botany  gives  descriptions  of  all  the  wild  plants  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Virginia.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  the  genera  of  the  ferns.  The  queries  relating  to 
exotic  ferns  we  will  bear  in  mind. 

ISnclcletoeiury  Tomato. — Last  year  a 
friend  in  California  sent  us  some  seeds  under  this  name, 
stating  that  the  fruit  was  used  there  to  make  pies,  which 
resembled  those  made  of  huckleberries.  This  year  the 
seed  appears  in  the  catalogues.  Mr.  A.  F.  Knoblock 
writes  from  Louisiana  that  he  has  bought  the  seeds,  and 
that  the  plants  are  the  same  as  the  Wild  Nightshade, 
which  the  creoles  call  Mordle.  The  same  was  tried  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,  at  Chiswick 
(Eng.,)  and  is  stated  in  the  last  Florist  and  Pomologist  to 
be  “  one  of  the  forms  of  the  little,  black  fruited  Solatium 
nigrum."  This  plant  has  a  rather  bad  reputation,  and  we 
should  rather  not  have  our  pies  made  from  its  fruit, 
though  cooking  may  destroy  any  poisonous  properties. 

Mctlnsas  and  BSoflitfovs. — “  J.  M.  S.,” 

Jackson  Hall,  Pa.  Medusas  are  jelly  fishes  that  live  in 
salt  water.  Rotifers  are  microscopic  crustaceans.  Tenny’s 
Natural  History  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  these, 
and  other  less  known  forms  of  animal  life. 

Emit  isi  %l>ra§ka. — A  correspondent 
writes :  “  There  is  beginning  to  be  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  fruit  growing  all  over  the  State.  An  agent  for 
a  single  nursery  East,  told  me  that  he  had,  within  two 
months  time,  obtained  orders  for  $10,000  worth  of  fruit 
trees.  Hardy  grapes  can  be  cultivated  with  success.” 

Fine  Fi’emiunis  for  Cw*'a|>csi. — The 

Longworth  Wine  House  offer  a  silver  pitcher,  waiter,  and 
goblets  of  the  value  of  $350,  as  a  first  premium,  and  second 
and  third  premiums  of  the  value  of  $100  and  $50.  “The 
first  premium  to  be  given  to  the  best  general  wine  grape 
of  our  whole  country.  The  second  premium  to  be  given 
to  the  best  variety  of  grapes  for  wine  purposes  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  provided  it  is  not  awarded  to  the  grape  that 
receives  the  first  premium,  in  which  case  it  will  be  given 
to  the  second  best  wine  grape  in  the  country.  The  third 
premium  is  to  be  given  to  the  best  table  grape,  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  in  the  country.  Our  requirements  are  that 
the  plants,  when  generally  cultivated,  shall  be  perfectly 
healthy,  hardy,  and  productive,  and  the  fruit  shall  pro¬ 
duce  a  wine  of  good  quality  as  to  flavor,  strength,  and 
quantity.  The  fruit  shall  be  shown  at  the  coming  Fall 
Consolidated  Exhibition  of  the  American  Wine  Growers’ 
Association  of  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
in  quantities  of  ten  pounds  or  more,  with  samples  of  the 
wines  from  the  competitors  for  the  first  two  premiums,  if 
practicable.”  The  exhibition  will  take  place  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  on  September  23d,  1868.  The  silver  ware  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  expressly  for  this  award,  and  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  design  and  workmanship. 

Are  IPlaats  Efcetrlmejiial  to  tlic 
Meal  ll>  ?— Some  time  ago,  the  Journal  of  Botany,  (En¬ 
glish,)  published  the  statement  that  four  assistants  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  three 
of  whom  died,  etc.  This  was  copied  in  various  papers, 
with  such  additions  and  improvements  that  made  it  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  and  to  plant  culture  generally. 
The  article  in  its  latest  form  is  quite  a  bugbear,  and  has 
been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  statement  that  “  In  all  gardens  the  health  of 
practical  cultivators  is  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
risk.”  So  is  the  health  of  everybody  everywhere.  It  may 
satisfy  our  friend  “  J  ”  to  know  that  the  story  has  just 
this  foundation.  Of  the  assistants  in  the  Kew  Herbarium , 
not  gardens,  “Two,  unfortunately,  succumbed  to  consti¬ 
tutional  ailments;  of  these  one,  at  least,  was  seriously  ill 
before  he  entered  upon  his  duties ;  the  other  died  in 
India;  while  a  third  was  ‘tomahawked’  in  Australia.” 

A  Sti’iiBg*  of  t^BBcries. — “J.  II.  P.,” 
Geauga  County,  Ohio.  Your  letter  is  interesting,  but 
another  time  have  the  kindness  not  to  put  such  widely 
different  subjects  on  one  sheet.  1.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  squashes  to  one  vine  is 
large,  but  it  has  been  much  exceeded.  2.  The  value  of 
stable  manure  can  be  increased  by  composting  with  muck 
and  leaves— do  not  use  lime.  3.  It  is  best  to  plow  in  the 
garden  manure.  4.  Fall  setting,  except,  in  severe  climates, 
is  best  for  blackberries  and  raspberries,  and  then  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  few  inches.  5.  The  lecturer  who 
told  yon  that  small  fruits  did  best  on  poor  soil,  didn’t 
know  much  about  it.  6.  Study  any  standard  work  on 
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grape  culture.  7.  The  renewal  system  in  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture  has  its  advocates,  and  in  localities  where  labor  is 
scarce,  may  pay  better  than  cultivation  in  separate  hills. 

A  California.  G  rape  IBook. — “  Grape 
Culture ;  or  Why,  Where,  When,  and  How  to  Plant  and 
Cultivate  a  Vineyard,  Manufacture  Wines,  etc.  Especial¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  the  United 
States  Generally.”  By  T.  Hart  Hyatt,  San  Francisco.  H. 
H.  Bancroft  &  Company.  A  work  of  204  pages,  which 
discusses  Grape  Culture  mainly  as  followed  in  California, 
but  which  will  hardly  be  of  much  use  elsewhere.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  useful  statistics  and  descriptions  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  cultivated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  useful  in  that  remarkable  grape  region. 

Grape  Cuttings. — “Novice.”  If  you  have 
only  10  or  12  single  eyes,  and  the  kind  is  rare,  you  had 
better  get  some  experienced  propagator  to  start  them  for 
you.  If  as  a  “Novice  ”  you  wish  to  amuse  yourself,  you 
can  try  your  eyes  in  a  pot,  in  a  hot-bed,  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary  or  early  in  March.  Propagators  differ  as  to  the 
amount  of  wood  left  on  the  cutting,  and  the  form  of  it. 
We  cannot  give  the  space  now  to  describe  them.  A  half 
an  inch  of  wood  above  and  below  the  bud  will  probably 
answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  any. 

Essays  on  localities.-- A  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  very  long,  and  often  well  written,  articles  come  to 
us,  particularly  from  the  Southern  States,  praising  a  par¬ 
ticular  township,  in  a  particular  State,  as  the  earthly  para¬ 
dise  to  which  all  people  are  invited  to  emigrate.  Some 
of  these  articles  are  evidently  written  with  an  eye  to 
land  speculation,  while  others  are  of  a  disinterested 
character.  Did  we  publish  all  the  articles  of  this  kind 
we  should  have  little  room  for  anything  else.  While 
such  information  is  of  use  to  ns  in  various  ways,  our 
friends  who  write  very  long  articles  must  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  seeing  them  in  print. 

Fruits  iroisi  Iowa. — “N.  B.”  The  speci¬ 
mens  you  send  are  the  well  known  Ground  Cherry,  or 
Strawberry  Tomato  ( Physalis  viscosa).  We  have  commend¬ 
ed  it  for  many  years  as  an  agreeable  fruit. 

A  3B;a«l  Weed. — Hugh  Miller,  Mich.  The 
specimen  is  Xanthium  spinomm,  the  Thorny  Clot-bur. 
It  is  an  ugly  customer,  and  we  shall  publish  its  portrait. 
We  never  knew  it  so  far  away  from  the  sea-coast  before. 

Wl&at’s  in  a  iVame  ? — At  the  meeting-  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  the  Beurre  Diel  was 
discussed ;  a  St.  Louis  paper  reports  it  as  the  “Beau  Ideal.” 

Fine  Crnubcn-ics. — Mr.  Orrin  Cook  has 
gent  us  very  fine  specimens  from  his  cranberry  meadow. 
We  do  not  know  but  they  might  be  excelled  in  size  and 
beauty,  but  we  never  saw  finer  cranberries. 

Rene. — C.  H.  C.,  Shelby,  Mo.  This  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  leaves  only.  One  or  two  of  them,  placed  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  will  in  a  short  time  form  a  thick  mu¬ 
cilage,  which  is  used  in  affections  of  the  bowels,  in  place 
of  gum  arable  water  and  other  drinks  of  the  kind. 


Ral»l»its  isi  tlie  Orchard. — C.  L.  Jes- 
sop,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  The  use  of  blood  to  prevent 
rabbits  gnawing  trees,  is  a  Western  practice,  and  there  it 
is  found  that  one  application  answers  for  the  winter.  It 
is  spattered  upon  the  trees  by  means  of  a  swab ;  one 
may  be  readily  made  of  corn-husks,  and  tied  to  a  stick. 

^liutters  for  Slot-bods  a»s«l  Frames. 

—In  England,  they  make  a  light  shutter,  by  tacking  a 
straw  mat  to  a  frame,  cover  the  mat  with  gas-tar,  and  then 
sprinkle  on  all  the  sawdust  the  tar  will  hold.  Said  to  be 
very  durable,  and  excellent  as  a  protection  against  frost. 

Hittatinny  IBlaclcherry. — J.  S.  Conk¬ 
lin,  Ohio.  The  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society  showed  that  this  variety  main¬ 
tained  its  reputation  for  productiveness  and  hardiness  all 
over  the  country.  Superior  in  flavor  to  all  others. 

IBeaiitifail  IBesosiias. — For  richness  of 
foliage  few  plants  exceed  the  Begonias.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  we  have  ever  seen  are  in  a  recent 
importation  by  Olm  Bros.,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Work  from.  Measure. — Much  bungling 
in  mechanical  work  of  all  kinds  would  be  avoided  if 
amateur  mechanics  would  only  first  make  an  accurate 
working  drawing.  Tf  one  is  to  lay  out  a  garden,  whether 
fbr  trsotfr  ornament,  it  is  be'st  to  make  a  plan,  drawn  to  st 
&chTe.  ft  Will  sfove  a  grefif  dtM  of  tints  When  the  work  is 
in  progress,  as  there  heed  be  no  stopping  for  consultation. 


All  the  head-work  can  bo  done  these  winter  evenings,  and 
when  changes  are  to  be  made,  they  are  much  easier  done 
on  paper  than  on  the  ground.  A  large  sheet  of  stiff, 
smooth,  brown  paper  will  answer ;  draw  the  plan  first 
with  pencil,  and  when  satisfactory,  go  over  the  lines  with 
ink,  and  put  down  the  measurements  in  plain  figures. 

IBad  ILmclt  with  Tonltry. — W.  P.  Page, 
of  Knights  Ferry,  Colorado,  is  sadly  in  need  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  poultry  ailments.  We  would  he  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  information  which  is  to  the  point.  He  writes  : 
“  The  past  year  I  hatched  over  800  turkeys,  and  shall  raise 
twenty.  Most  of  them  lived  till  they  were  about  four 
weeks  old,  and  some  a  longer  period,  when  they  would 
refuse  to  eat,  and  die  in  a  day  or  so.  Their  first  food  was 
corn  meal,  and  as  soon  as  they  would  eat  it,  wheat,  which 
is  the  universal  feed  for  poultry  in  Colorado.  I  had  twen¬ 
ty-one  liens  and  fifteen  gobblers,  which  I  neglected  to 
dispose  of  in  season,  and  kept  over.  Besides,  a  disease 
has  broken  out  among  my  grown  chickens  and  old  hens. 
The  tongue,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  windpipe,  became 
coated  with  a  yellow,  offensive  substance.  It  eats  into  the 
tongue,  fills  up  the  windpipe,  and  causes  suffocation.  I 
lost  one  to-day,  and  found  the  windpipe  was  coated  down 
three  inches.  Others  are  constantly  gaping,  the  mouth 
is  frothy,  and  they  will  live  a  week  or  more.  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  nothing  the  matter  with  them  otherwise  ;  no  run¬ 
ning  at  the  nostrils,  or  froth  in  the  eye.  A  few  have  their 
eyes  swelled ;  it  commences  in  one  eye,  and  if  they  do 
not  recover,  spreads  into  both.  I  am  located  on  a  dry, 
sandy  hill,  with  a  free  range  of  the  whole  country  around. 
It  is  very  hot  in  the  summer,  and  I  have  no  shade  trees 
near.  The  water  I  have  to  bring  and  place  in  shallow 
vessels,  which  arrangement  I  do  not  like.  I  think  water 
in  a  larger  body  would  be  better.  In  tlie  winter  and 
spring,  a  mining  ditch  of  clear  water  runs  near  tlie  house.” 

“  Six>I,eaved  Clover.”—1 “S.  H.  B.”  We 

never  noticed  a  plant  in  which  all  the  leaves  were  divided 
into  more  than  three  parts.  Yours  with  six  leaves,  all 
through,  is  a  curious  sport. 

Ks-tidicating-  Ivy.  —  W.  D.  Arnold  has  a 
large  quantity  of  Poison  Ivy  on  land  he  wishes  to  plow  ; 
the  vine  poisons  him  badly,  and  lie  is  afraid  to  grub  it  up. 
ne  asks  if  it  cannot  be  killed  by  applying  salt.  Salt 
enough  to  kill  the  Ivy  would  keep  the  land  useless  for  a 
long  time.  The  poison  affects  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  people,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  workmen 
who  are  insensible  to  its  action  to  grub  the  tiling  up. 

Kyasaiaiaig-. — Andrew  Bean,  Cortlandt  Co., 
N.  Y.  Kyanizing  is,  strictly,  the  use  of  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  for  the  preservation  of  wood :  this  was 
the  original  process  of  Kyan,  the  inventor,  but  the  name 
has  since  been  used  in  speaking  of  the  employment  of 
other  preparations.  A  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  (sulphate 
of  copper,)  one  pound  to  three  gallons  of  water,  will  an¬ 
swer  for  your  hop-poles,  hut  why  not  use  Coal,  (or  ga«,) 
tar,  which  is  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  effective  ? 

StBitter-worlciiift-  Churns.. — George  D. 
Fort,  Burlington,  (?).  We  have  seen  several  butter-work¬ 
ing  churns.  Some  are  very  good,  like  the  “  Julien,”  but 
none  work  the  butter  thoroughly  enough.  They  are 
convenient  to  get  out  most  of  tlie  buttermilk,  but  after 
this,  the  butter  should  be  removed,  and  worked  over. 

Clotted  or  BBIoo<ly  Milk. — Chester 
Palmer,  of  Lake  Co.,  reports  his  practice  as  follows : 

“  Take  a  potato  or  two,  and  with  a  penknife  boro  out  a 
hole  in  each,  large  enough  to  insert  a  piece  of  the  root  of 
bloodroot,  which  do,  and  feed  to  the  cow.  You  will  see 
a  change  for  the  better  in  12  hours.” 

l>og  I. aw  in  Tennessee.— They  pro¬ 
pose  in  this  State  to  exempt  one  dog  to  each  family- 
enough,  certainly,  to  make  sheep  scarce.  We  are  curious 
to  know  how  many  pups  constitute  an  outfit  for  an  aver¬ 
age  Tennessee  family.  Will  some  of  our  exchanges  tell  us  ? 

ES»S-  Cholera— Tar  as  a  CBire.— Tar 

has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  hog  chol¬ 
era,  which  name  is  probably  given  to  two  or  more  dis¬ 
tinct  diseases.  Our  correspondent,  F.  L.  Walker,  of 
Caswell  Co.,  N.  C.,  has  such  success,  that  we  give  his 
communication:  “As  soon  as  I  find  the  hog  is  sick,  I 
have  it  caught  and  thrown  upon  its  back  ;  and  take  a  ball 
of  tar,  a  little  larger  than  a  hickory  nut,  on  the  end  of  a 
small  6tick,  and  put  it  down  tlie  hog’s  throat,  and  hold 
the  hog  until  the  tar  is  swallowed.  I  then  cut  off  his  tail 
or  cut  the  ear,  although  I  don’t  know  that  the  bleeding  is 
an  advantage,  but  think  the  tar  is  what  effects  tlie  cure. 

I  ctrrefl  ft  go'od  many  very  bad  cases  in  this  manner.  Tar 
lias  Peek  given  by*  rtibbifig  It  on  the  corn,  but  in  that 
wily  I  don’t  think  the  hogs  Swallow  enough  of  it.” 


Tainted.  Meat  Barrels. — Several  per¬ 
sons  have  sent  us  their  methods  of  cleansing  meat  barrels, 
from  which  we  select  the  following.  E.  .1  Cole,  Iowa, 
washes  the  barrel  first,  and  crushes  a  roil  of  brimstone 
two  inches  long,  and  puts  it  on  a  small  Are,  over  which 
he  inverts  the  barrel.  Then  bricks  are  placed  under  the 
edge  of  the  barrel,  tQ  give  the  necessary  draft.  The  barrel 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  until  the  brimstone 
is  consumed.  Another,  at  Correy,  Pa.,  says:  “Fill  the 
barrel  with  good  hay,  (herds  grass  is  best.)  pour  on  boil¬ 
ing  water,  cover  tight,  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Repeat 
the  operation  if  necessary.”  “  G.  S.  S.,”  Lincoln,  Del., 
recommends  soaking  them  in  boiling  hot  water  and  ashes. 
The  vessels  thus  treated  in  scalding  hogs  are  made  sweet. 

Moths  in  Fairs. — L.  F.  Whitaker.  Tlie 
eggs  are  hatched  the  same  season  they  are  laid,  and  there 
is  no  probability  that  any  are  now  in  the  furs  ;  the  larva, 
or  that  form  of  the  insect  which  does  the  mischief,  may  he 
seen  if  there.  A  careful  baking,  or  shutting  the  furs  in 
a  tight  box,  first  sprinkling  with  pure  benzine,  will  kill  it. 

Street  Sweepings  are  an  excellent  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  income  to  all  city  cor¬ 
porations.  In  Paris,  they  arc  sold  for  $600,000,  annually, 
in  gold.  In  New  York,  they  tax  the  people  a  larger  sum 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Tax  payers  ought  to  study  the  cause. 

Money. — Mr.  G.  Steiner,  of  Atchison  Co., 
Mo.,  hived  two  swarms  in  one  hive,  on  July  3d  and  4th. 
The  yield  of  the  hive  was  130  pounds  of  fine  honey. 

Salt  around  Gate  Posts. — J.  B.  Hill, 

Vt.  You  ask  if  it  will  pay  to  use  salt  around  fence  posts 
to  keep  them  from  being  heaved  in  clayey  land.  It  will 
pay,  we  think,  to  sprinkle  a  handful  or  two  every  season 
around  gate  posts,  and  where  it  is  of  especial  importance 
that  posts  should  not  be  heaved.  Refuse  brine  would  do 
as  well.  It  works  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  soil  near 
the  surface  around  the  posts,  by  preventing  its  freezing, 
or  so  weakening  the  ice  in  the  soil  that  it  cannot  lift  the 
post.  It  may  be  applied  any  time  before  the  frost  come* 
out  of  the  ground. 

American  Sheep  Shears. — We  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  dependent  upon  England  for  our 
best  cutlery,  and  sheep  shears  were  no  exception.  Hard¬ 
ly  willing  to  trust,  without  the  test  of  use,  our  own  favor¬ 
able  impressions  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  these 
sheep  shears,  made  by  Henry  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
we  have  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  practical 
sheep  shearers,  who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  to 
experts  in  steel  manufactures,  who  pronounce  an  un¬ 
qualified  approval,  confirming  us  in  our  own  opinions. 

Itose,  “  Gem  of  tlie  Prairies.” — Mr. 

A.  Burgess  of  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  a  few  years  ago  raised  a 
seedling  which  is  a  cross  between  the  well  known  Queen 
of  the  Prairies  and  the  Hybrid  perpetual,  Madame  Laffay. 
It  is  a  beautiful  climber  and  very  fragrant.  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  paid  $300  for  the  stock  of  it— about  20  plants 
— a  fact  which  shows  that  native  seedlings  are  appreciated 
in  commerce,  provided  they  have  merit  as  well  as  novelty. 


M  illi  in  oft;  Machines. — D.  N.  Barnes,  of 
Kansas,  seeing  cow  milkers  advertised  in  some  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  writes  to  inquire  about  their  value.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  learn  much  about  them.  Those 
who  sell  them  keep  very  shy  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist, — so  do  dealers  in  humbugs  generally.  We  are 
willing  and  desirous  of  giving  any  such  thing  a  fair  in¬ 
vestigation  and  trial,  if  possible,  and  have  tried,  and 
failed,  even  to  witness  a  trial  of  the  cow-milker. 

Mow  to  Renovate  Velvet. — Henrietta 
Clark,  McLean,  Ill.,  writes :  “  Have  a  flat-iron  hot  enough 
for  ordinary  ironing,  with  any  contrivance  that  will  sup¬ 
port  it  with  its  face  upward,  (small  pieces  of  boards  nail¬ 
ed  together  like  the  sides  of  a  box,  or  a  thick  rug  in  your 
lap,)  fold  a  towel  until  it  is  just  large  enough  to  cover  tlie 
face  of  the  iron,  wring  it  very  dry  from  water,  as  hot  as 
you  can  bear,  and  place  it  on  the  iron  ;  then  the  velvet, 
with  its  right  side  upward.  Now  with  a  soft  brush,  or  a 
piece  of  soft  woolen  goods,  brush  it  lightly,  all  the  time 
one  way,  until  the  creases  are  removed;  then  spread  it 
on  a  fiat  surface  to  remain  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.” 

S*otato  Queries. — J.  H.  and  others.  The 
Early  Goodrich  is  no  doubt  the  best  and  most  productive 
variety,  generally  obtainable  of  dealers.  Sebec  is  smaller, 
rounder,  not  quite  as  early ;  esteemed  in  New  England. 
Harison  is  a  good  winter  potato,  not  of  quite  so  fine  a 
quality  as.  the  Peach-blow  and  Mercer,  but  more  healthy 
and  productive.  As  to  where  they  may  be  had,  wo  can- 
*  not  refer  you  to  one  seedsman  rather  than  another.  Any 
fifsl-clftsS  GbablisTmleht  cliil  Supply  them.  See  btir  a*, 
vertising  columns  for  potatoes  and  seeds  Of  all  lrindS. 
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The  Commissioner  ol' Agriculture. 

— The  President  has  nominated,  and  the  Senate  confirm¬ 
ed,  Col.  Horace  Capron  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  gentleman  has  assumed  a  position  in 
which  he  has  an  opportunity  to  do  much  good  or  to  he 
considerably  worse  than  useless.  We  shall  watch  his 
doings  with  much  interest,  and  shall  be  as  ready  to  com¬ 
mend  any  good  work  as  we  have  in  the  past  been  to 
censure  official  incompetency.  We  hope  for  the  best. 

Sowing-  CSrass  Seed  on  <J>itl  Mead¬ 
ows.- W.  D.  Arnold,  Saxonville.  The  grass  seed  would 
catch  if  the  meadow  were  scarified  with  a  harrow,  and 
the  seed  bushed  in.  Sow  four  quarts  of  Timothy  and  four 
pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  the  last  of  March. 

Farmers’  Fruit  Cl«l»s. — Some  good 
friend  sends  us  the  proceedings  of  the  Alton,  Ill.,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  cut  from  the  local  paper,  and  we  wish  he 
would  send  one  to  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist ,  just 
to  show  what  may  be  done  in  every  town  throughout  the 
country.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  apples  to  giant  ? 
Ask  Smith  to  come  and  take  tea  with  you  next  Thursday, 
and  stop  and  bring  Jones  as  he  comes  along,  on  condition 
that  each  shall  bring  a  specimen  of  every  apple  he  has  in 
eating  condition.  Overhaul  your  own  apples,  and  if  there 
is  any  particularly  nice  variety  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
on  sale  in  town,  get  a  sample.  After  tea,  talk  (and  eat) 
apples.  Probably  twenty  sorts  will  be  thus  got  together, 
and  the  talk  will  be  worth  five  to  fifty  dollars  to  each  one 
present.  There  will  be  a  Pomological  Society  before  you 
know  it ;  of  course  next  month  all  will  meet  at  Jones’, 
and  each  will  ask  in  one  or  two  more.  The  varieties  of 
fruit  are  so  many,  and  their  success  so  local,  that  these 
neighborhood  meetings  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Begin 
them  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  orchards  can  be  seen, 
the  pruning  explained  and  criticized.  If  the  names  Horti¬ 
cultural  or  Pomological  Society  seem  too  formidable,  call 
it  a  Fruit  Club,  and  don’t  spend  time  about  constitutions. 

Is  ]I-ol»ella  a  Poison? — In  October  last, 
we  protested  against  the  recommendation  in  the  reports 
of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  use  of  so  “violent  a  poison  ” 
as  lobelia.  This  has  brought  out  a  number  of  letters,  some 
defending  lobelia  as  the  most  harmless  of  weeds,  and 
others  asking  our  authority  for  the  statement.  We  could 
give  any  amount  of  authority,  but  we  turn  to  the  first  one 
at  hand,  Taylor’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  find  that  in 
England,  in  1853,  the  coroners’  juries  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  in  six  cases  of  poisoning  by  lobelia.  We 
do  not  consider  lobelia  to  be  any  more  poisonous  than 
many  other  drugs ;  we  object  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  any  potent  drug.  Lobelia  has 
its  place  in  medicine,  but,  like  every  other  violent  poison, 
it  should  only  be  administered  under  proper  advice. 

A  Tong-,  StraigSit  Shot. — During  the 
night  of  Nov.  20th,  a  huge  mass  of  iron,  (the  steamship 
Aleppo,)  was  shot  out  from  the  south  end  of  Ireland  west¬ 
ward,  and  kept  in  rapid  motion  250  to  300  miles  a  day,  by 
steam  and  wind  power.  The  winds  blew  in  great  gales, 
now  from  one  direction,  and  now  from  another — at  one 
time  with  such  force  as  to  tear  a  strong  sail  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  tatters.  The  sun  and  stars  remained  so  concealed 
from  view  as  to  prevent  any  accurate  observations.  The 
compass,  as  is  well  known,  varies  as  much  as  30  degrees 
from  the  true  north  in  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
land  was  seen,  and  no  ships  spoken  that  could  tell  us 
where  we  were,  yet  so  nicely  were  calculated  the  swerv¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  different  winds,  the  ever  varying  veloc¬ 
ity  given  by  the  sails  and  screw,  with  the  retarding  of  the 
head  seas,  and  the  changes  required  by  the  compass’ 
variations,  that  on  the  first  sight  of  land,  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  we  were  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Fire  Island 
Light  House,  or  just  where  we  wanted  to  be  !  That  an  im¬ 
mense  floating  mass  can  thus  be  hurled  forward  more 
than  3000  miles  over  a  wilderness  waste  of  waters,  affected 
everywhere  by  so  many  changing  influences,  and  yet  strike 
at  exactly  the  desired  point,  is  wonderful,  to  say  the  least. 
What  would  Columbus  say  if  he  could  return,  and  now 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  steamship  ! 

Crossing-  tlie  Atlantic. — The  failure  of 
the  Great  Eastern,  last  May,  after  the  leading  passenger 
ships  were  filled,  drove  us  into  the  Tripoli,  of  the  so-call¬ 
ed  “  Extra  Cunard  Steamers.”  We  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  ship,  its  officers,  and  all  its  appointments,  that 
we  came  home  from  choice  in  one  of  the  same  class  of 
ships.  These  screw  steamers,  strongly  built  entirely  of 
iron,  though  designed  mainly  for  freight,  have  a  dozen 
rooms  or  so  for  Cabin  passengers,  located  on  the  deck, 
capacious,  well  fitted  up,  and  airy,  with  large  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  sea.  The  table  is  served  the  same 
as  uiion  the  mail  steamers,  with  plenty  of  attendance,  and 
tlie  cozy,  nncrowded  dining  salon  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  regular  passenger  ships,  while  the  fare  is 


lower.  The  only  objection  is,  that  they  are  usually  a  day 
or  two  longer  in  making  the  passage— a  thing  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  to  those  who  go  for  pleasure,  as  the  sea  voyage 
is  usually  enjoyed  after  the  first  few  days  of  “breaking 
in.”  And  the  time  is  not  bad,  usually  within  twelve 
days,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  We  left  Queenstown 
in  the  Aleppo,  Capt.  Harrison,  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
20th,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  before  noon  on  the  30th, 
making  the  passage  in  9  days  and  23  hours,  allowing  for 
the  change  of  time.  From  our  pleasant  experience  on  the 
Tripoli,  last  May,  and  on  the  Aleppo,  in  the  boisterous 
month  of  November,  we  can  advise  our  friends  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  to  look  out  for  the  Aleppo,  the  Siberia,  the 
Palmyra,  the  Tripoli,  the  Tarifa,  etc.,  of  the  Extra  Cunard 
line,  and  if  they  can  fall  in  with  Captains  Martyn,  Harri¬ 
son,  or  Watson,  they  will  be  fortunate,  we  are  sure— 
though  for  ought  we  know  the  other  Captains  of  this 
line  are  equally  as  pleasant  and  efficient  officers. 

Another  Toot  Warmer.— Mr.  Judd, 
not  being  aware  that  we  had  an  article  on  this  subject  al¬ 
ready  printing  on  the  inside 
sheet,  (page  25,)  sends  us  the 
following:  “Keep  the  head 
cool,  and  the  feet  warm,”  is 
the  old  wise  adage,  put  forth 
when  people  walked  more 
than  now ;  but  how  is  one  to 
keep  his  feet  warm  in  a  cold 
church  or  in  a  railway  or 
other  carriage  ?  I  picked  up 
in  Paris,  (for  12  francs,  or 
$2.25  specie,)  a  convenient 
Foot  Warmer, sketched  here¬ 
with.  It  is  a  tin  case  of  the 
form  shown,  11  inches  long, 
8  inches  wide,  and  3  inches 
through  in  the  middle ;  one  edge  is  thicker  than  the  other, 
to  fit  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  feet  when  it  lies  on  the  floor. 
The  tin  case  is  closely  covered  with  dark  green  carpeting. 
A  small  brass  funnel  is  fitted  into  one  side  of  the  end,  and 
inside,  at  the  bottom  of  this,  is  a  tightly  fitting  screw,  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  small  handle  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  carrying  it  to  church,  where  the  floors  seldom 
get  well  warmed  at  morning  service.  One  of  these  well 
covered,  and  filled  with  hot  water,  retains  its  heat  a  long 
time.  Ours  was  filled  at  London,  and  on  a  bitter  cold 
day  kept  the  feet  of  two  ladies  warm  all  the  way  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  200  miles,  and  when  the  water  was  poured  out 
there,  it  was  still  a  little  warm.  This  can  be  used  as 
bed  warmers  also.  It  may  be  of 
any  desired  size,  and  long  enough 
to  accomodate  three  or  more  per¬ 
sons.  The  form  and  size  of  ours 
is  a  convenient  one  for  carrying  in 
the  hand  ;  the  dark  green  cover¬ 
ing  renders  it  inconspicuous.  Any 
tin-worker  can  make  one  for  a  few  shillings,  and  it  can  be 
covered  at  home.  The  funnel  and  screw  as  sketched  is 
the  most  convenient  form  we  have  seen ;  probably  a 
good  cork,  fitting  tightly,  would  answer,  though  it  would 
perhaps  leak  slightly.  If  a  cork  is  used,  this  and 
tlie  carrying  handle  might  be  placed  so  as  to  always 
be  on  the  upper  side,  and  thus  prevent  leakage. 

Painting'. — With  a  little  practice,  any  man 
can  use  a  brush  well  enough  for  common  purposes,  and 
in  all  moderate  weather  outside  work  may  be  done  very 
well  at  this  season.  Living  rooms  ought  not  to  be  paint¬ 
ed  except  at  a  time  when  the  windows  can  be  open. 

Keeping  Fisli  in  UIoss. — In  December 
we  gave  an  article  on  Peat  Moss  (Sphagnum)  and  its  uses. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Austin,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  mosses, 
writes  us  of  another  use  for  Sphagnum:  “When  I  was 
down  in  the  pines  of  New  Jersey  I  was  told  that  fresh  fish 
could  be  kept  better  in  warm  weather  if  wrapt  up  in  this 
moss  than  in  ice,  and  I  gave  it  a  trial.  I  took  from  a  can 
about  a  dozen  pickerel,  and  a  lot  of  catfish  and  eels, and  put 
them  up  for  a  friend  in  New  York — all  alive — in  a  basket  of 
sphagnum,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  a  hot  day 
in  June,  and  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  his  family 
that  the  next  morning  when  the  basket  was  opened  in 
Now  York  every  fish  was  alive.” 

Coal  a  ml  Peat  Aslies. — W.  D.  Arnold. 

If  they  are  half  peat,  as  stated,  it  will  pay  to  cart  them 
several  miles.  On  moist  clay  loams,  coal  ashes  are  a  good 
top  dressing,  and  you  may  expect  to  get  pay  for  your 
labor  if  you  cart  them  a  mile. 

Soar  Milk  ■  for  Laying  Hens. — “  W. 

S.  S.,”  Maine.  Hens  will  eat  eagerly  almost  any  kind  of 
animal  food,  in  the  winter,  and  will  be  benefited  by  it. 
We  have  fed  butchers’  offal  from  the  markets,  chandlers’ 
srreaves,  clams,  small  fish,  and  sonr  milk.  The  laying  in 


Fig.  2. 


winter  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  physical  com¬ 
fort  of  the  bird  as  upon  the  feed.  They  must  have 
both  shelter  and  warmth  if  they  are  expected  to  lay. 

Hi  urns. — “Which  is  the  best  one  ?”  We  have 
had  quite  a  number  within  a  few  months  for  trial.  Clift’s 
“  Aerator  ”  Churn  works  with  great  rapidity,  and  pro¬ 
duces  butter  which  cannot  be  excelled.  The“JuIien 
Churn  and  Butter  Worker”  turns  easier,  and  produces 
equally  good  results,  but  not  so  rapidly.  Both  are  good. 

Small  Hai'd  Coal  Host  Ecoaom> 

leal. — There  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  large  coal 
burns  longer,  and  is,  therefore,  the  cheaper.  Dealers 
have  to  put  the  finely  broken  coal  at  a  lower  price,  to  get 
rid  of  it.  This  opinion  we  believe  to  be  erroneous.  (We 
speak  of  the  hard  or  anthracite  coal ;  the  soft  or  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal,  which  will  burn  in  the  single  piece,  may  well  be 
of  large  size.)  With  large  pieces,  one  must  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  them  to  keep  the  fire  burning  at  all.  A 
given  weight  of  coal  will  in  burning  throw  out  the  same 
amount  of  heat,  whether  it  be  in  large  or  small  pieces.  If 
of  small  size,  a  thin  layer  over  the  grate  will  supply  heat 
enough  for  all  usual  temperatures,  and  for  cooking,  and 
be  quite  as  effectual  as  a  deep  mass  of  large  lumps.  A 
layer  of  two  to  three  inches  of  nut  or  pea  coal  will  usual¬ 
ly  do  better  service  than  six  or  eight  inches  of  stove  or 
egg  size,  either  in  cooking  or  warming  a  room.  After  ex¬ 
amining  the  subject  experimentally  and  theoretically,  we 
have  come  to  use  mainly  pea  and  nut  coal  for  the  cooking 
range  and  small  stoves,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  stove 
size  when  a  strong  fire  is  needed  during  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  the  day.  We  also  nse  the  pea  coal  for  start¬ 
ing  the  hot  air  furnace  in  the  morning,  with  a  little  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  large  coal, 
which  saves  the  use  of  a  deep  bed  of  it  when  but  a  mod¬ 
erate  heat  is  required.  When  a  fire  is  needed  over  night 
in  the  furnace  of  the  dwelling,  or  in  the  green-house,  we 
bed  with  a  layer  of  large  coal,  fill  the  interstices  with  pea 
coal,  and  cover  with  ashes,  or  regulate  by  the  draft  door. 
A  small  quantity  will  thus  remain  ignited  all  night,  when, 
if  no  small  coals  were  used,  a  foot  in  depth  of  large  coal 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  fire  from  going  out.  We 
are  convinced  that  most  families  would  find  it  economical 
to  use  more  small  coal,  and  less  of  it,  in  order  to  secure 
a  quick,  constant,  and  lively  heat. 

Starting-  a  Fire. — “  It  takes  a  fool  or  a 
philosopher  to  build  a  fire  well,”  runs  the  old  adage.  We 
suppose  the  former  blunders  into  doing  it  well,  and  the 
latter  goes  at  the  work  scientifically.  As  few  people  be¬ 
long  to  either  of  the  two  classes,  there  must  be  much 

poor  fire  kindling - and  there  is.  With  wood  fires,  the 

essential  thing  is  to  have  a  few  thin  pieces  of  dry  stuff ; 
then  the  larger  pieces  brought  near  enough  together  to 
keep  each  other  warm  ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  arrange  the 
whole  so  as  to  secure  a  draft.  Place  the  fuel  so  that  air 
can  enter  underneath,  and  so  that  the  first  heat  can  pro¬ 
duce  an  upward  current,  and  draw  in  fresh  air  to  the 
burning  point.  With  hard  coal,  there  must  be  kindling 
enough  at  one  point  to  produce  sufficient  heat  to  ignite 
at  least  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  hard  coal,  and  then 
concentrate  the  draft  of  air  upon  the  ignited  point.  With 
plenty  of  kindlings,  the  grate  may  be  covered,  but  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  tinder,  it  should  be  placed  all 
together  in  the  middle  or  at  one  side,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
small  coal  be  put  around  it.  If  the  grate  be  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  hand,  it  is  well  to  cover  all  but  the  kind¬ 
ling  point  with  ashes,  to  confine  the  draft  to  that  place, 
and  then  remove  the  ashes  as  the  fire  spreads.  A  small 
layer  of  thin  paper  spread  over  the  grate  under  the  coal, 
and  opened  directly  under  the  kindling  point,  is  very  use¬ 
ful.  It  confines  the  current  of  air  to  the  kindling  point, 
and  burns  away  as  tlie  fire  spreads. 

EVre  “  Kiutlliiigs.”— A  good  supply  of 
these  often  gains  half  anMiour’s  time  in  getting  work 
started  in  the  morning.  Previous  thorough  drying  is 
essential.  A  few  fine  shavings  or  slivers,  and  then  larger 
well  dried  pieces  to  get  up  a  strong  heat  at  one  point,  are 
better  than  all  fine  stuff.  In  some  European  countries  we 
found  the  common  kindling  material  to  be  shavings 
dipped  in  melted  resin  or  pitch,  and  then  wound  in  balls 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  like  knitting  yarn.  They 
were  very  effective,  seldom  failing  to  ignite  wood  or  coal, 
though  where  hard  anthracite  is  used,  a  little  charcoal  is 
placed  around  the  pitch  ball.  Those  balls  are  clean,  easily 
handled  and  used,  and  are  sold  by  the  piece  or  by  the 
measure,  like  potatoes  here.  (In  most  of  Europe,  potatoes 
and  other  roots,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  sold  by  weight, 
as  they  should  be  always — eggs  included.)  Another  novel 
kindling  material,  in  common  use  in  several  places,  is 
pine  cones.  Those  we  saw  at  hotels  were  very  effective 
in  starting  wood  fires.  They  contain  resin  enough  to 
give  a  flame  for  several  minutes,  if  there  be  a  lit  tle  draft. 
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Compost. — “IV.  B.  B,”  The  wood  mould  will 
make  an  excellent  garden  compost,  if  mixed  with  one- 
third  its  hulk  of  stable  manure,  and  worked  over  after  the 
fermentation  has  become  active  through  it,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  warmth,  testedby  a  stick  or  two  kept  thrust 
into  the  heap.  Laid  up  with  strawy  manure,  trodden 
pretty  hard,  and  wot  with  barn-yard  water  or  stable  urine, 
it  will  also  make  good  compost,  if  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Spread  in  layers,  and  sprinkled  with  dry  slaked, 
(not  air  slaked,)  lime,  using  about  one  bushel  of  the  un¬ 
slaked  lime  to  the  load  of  mould,  it  will  probably  become 
very  fine  and  powdery,  and  will,  at  any  rate,  make  a  nice 
top  dressing.  It  would  be  valuable  also  for  making  soils 
for  potting  plants,  and  mixed  with  manures  of  any  kind, 
guano,  bone-dust,  hen  manure,  etc.,  for  fine  composts  for 
top  dressings,  for  corn  in  the  hill,  and  many  uses.  The 
first  way  of  disposing  of  the  leaf  mould  will  probably  be 
the  most  profitable,  if  you  have  much  of  it. 

Best  Use  Fes*  Wood  AsSies. — They 
should  bo  kept  dry,  and  free  from  chips  and  sweepings, 
and  bones.  If  bones  that  would  be  long  decaying,  and 
that  cannot  easily  be  broken  up  fine,  are  burned  in  the 
fire,  they  may  be  pounded  fine,  and  may  then  be  left  in 
the  ashes.  There  is  no  garden  or  field  crop  which  ashes 
do  not  benefit.  Perhaps  the  best  use  for  a  portion,  at 
least,  is  in  the  onion  bed.  Leaf  mould  composted  with 
ashes,  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  strawberries,  work¬ 
ed  into  the  surface  between  the  plants. 

Coal  Aslaes. — The  best  use  to  which  coal 
ashes  can  be  put  in  winter,  is  probably  to  mix  them  with 
recent  night  soil  in  the  privy,  using  them  every  day  or 
two,  to  keep  the  contents  dry  and  covered.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  sifted,  free  from  large  bits  of  coal,  slate,  or 
clinkers.  Coal  ashes  may  bo  used  to  good  advantage  as 
a  top  dressing  for  grass,  or  mingled  with  stiff,  clayey  soils. 

©5»e  UEsmidfsil  of  ESay  is  a  small  matter ; 
one  handful  a  day  for  six  months  makes  a  pretty  large 
bundle ;  twenty  handfuls  a  day  for  six  months  make  quite 
a  stack;  if  each  handful  weighs  a  pound,  the  stack  will 
equal  3,G50  pounds,  or  more  than  1%  tons — worth  about 
$23,  at  $12  a  ton ;  or  $30.50,  at  $30  a  ton.  How  many 
farmers,  keeping  twenty  animals,  allow  each  to  waste  a 
handful  or  a  pound  of  hay  a  day  for  want  of  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feeding  arrangements  1  A  few  straws  at  a  time, 
dropped  here  and  there,  and  trampled  under  the  feet,  will 
soon  make  a  handful,  and  we  have  seen  above  what  the 
handfuls  amount  to.  This  is  a  small  matter,  says  one,  but 
upon  j  ust  such  small  matters  depends  a  man’s  success  or 
failure.  One  man  attends  to  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  has  a  competence  for  old  age  ;  an¬ 
other  neglects  them,  and  is  always  behindhand — ho  lives 
and  dies,  short  in  the  pocket,  and  short  in  comfort. 

A  BSraiialfml  of  SBssy  is  a  large  matter,  as 
shown  above.  Suppose  an  animal  in  a  warm  stable  to  re¬ 
quire  15  pounds  of  hay  a  day  to  supply  the  waste  and 
growth  of  the  body,  and  keep  up  the  heat.  A  small  crack 
to  let  in  a  stream  of  cold  air  will  necessitate  at  least  an¬ 
other  pound  of  hay  per  day  to  furnish  the  extra  internal 
heat  required.  Even  the  difference  between  a  cold  and 
warm  shed  will  often  increase  the  consumption  of  hay 
by  two  or  three  pounds  a  day.  A  single  wind  break  or 
screen  of  evergreens  or  straw,  or  a  tight  fence,  may  save 
two  pounds  a  day  on  each  animal  thus  sheltered.  “  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

A  Single  Ma,m«lfnl  of  Mammre  put 

into  a  hill  of  corn  will  often  make  the  difference  between 
four  or  five  little  “  nubbins,”  and  six  or  eight  great  plump 
cars  that  will  shell  their  bulk  of  sound  corn.  A  thousand 
handfuls  count  up  heavily  in  the  autumn  corn  crib.  How 
many  handfuls  of  manure  are  daily  lost  in  y'mr  stock-yard 
that  might  be  saved  in  nice  order  by  a  little  care  in  heap¬ 
ing  up,  and  covering  from  washing  rain  ?  These  hand¬ 
fuls  of  manure  are  more  valuable  to  the  cultivator  than 
the  separate  grains  of  gold  that  the  miner,  with  careful 
toil,  gathers  and  washes  from  the  earth  and  sand  bank, 
lie  hunts,  gathers,  and  saves  them  all,  and  thus  accum- 
mulates  his  “pile.”  Philosophical,  successful  cultivators, 
can  see  the  glitter  of  gold  even  in  the  manure  heap  ;  they 
only  wait  a  little  longer  than  the  miner  for  the  pure  gold 
to  be  washed  out  by  the  growing  process,  instead  of  in 
the  wash  pan.  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Tall  Sinew  of  tile  AMies-Icaa  Poul¬ 
try  Society.— This  youthful  society  held  its  first 
exhibition  during  the  first  week  in  December.  No 
money  premiums  were  offered— two  silver  cups,  silver  and 
bronze  medals, diplomas,  and  books, being  the  prizes.  The 
show  of  fowls  was  by  far  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  and  though  a  really  good  hall  could  not  be  secur¬ 
ed,  and  the  light  was  very  poor,  yet  all  who  visited  the 
exhibition,  and  took  pains  to  study  carefully  the  different 


coops,  were  gratified  and  instructed.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Gray  Dorkings,  Black  Spanish,  and  French 
fowls,  (Crevecoeurs  and  Iloudans).  White  Dorkings  and 
Games  were  tolerably  well  represented,  as  were  also 
Hamburghs  and  White  Leghorns.  Bantams  have  marvel¬ 
ously  increased  the  number  of  varieties  within  a  few 
years.  This  department  was  rich  in  fine  specimens.  The 
Seabrights,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  most  difficult  to 
breed  true  to  markings,  were  not  numerous.  The  Polands, 
Black  and  Golden,  were  excellent.  There  were  several 
remarkably  good  pairs  of  ducks,  both  Aylesburys  and 
Eouens,  and  a  number  of  coops  of  ornamental  ducks. 
White  China  Geese  were  in  full  force,  presented  by  several 
exhibitors.  E.  A.  Wendell  had  some  remarkably  fine  Bre¬ 
men  Geese.  J.  Haven  exhibited  beautiful  Lop-eared  Bab¬ 
bits,  taking  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  and  there  were  several  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  pigeons,  making  an  attractive  show  at  one  end 
of  the  hall — Pouters,  and  Tumblers  being  most  prominent. 

The  show  was  remarkable  in  all  classes  for  the  great 
excellence  of  the  stock  exhibited.  The  $25  cup  was 
awarded  to  A.  M.  Halstcd,  and  the  $15  cup  to  C.  0 
Pool;  the  former  for  the  best  and  largest  collection 
of  poultry  of  different  varieties,  the  latter  for  the  best 
and  largest  collection  of  different  varieties  of  fowls. 

Wo  know  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  conduct  such  an  exhibition,  so  that  no  one  can,  with 
any  show  of  justice,  find  fault  with  its  management,  and  it 
is  with  no  carping  or  fault-finding  disposition  that  we  make 
note  of  some  things  which  ought  to  be  avoided  at  future  ex¬ 
hibitions,— for  instance ;  In  the  first  prize  Brahma  coop, 
the  cock  had  but  one  eye,  a  disqualification  for  competing 
at  all.  The  first  prize  Aylesbury  duck  had  black  streaks 
upon  her  bill,  which,  according  to  Tegetmcier,  the  author¬ 
ity  relied  upon  by  the  society,  is  also  a  disqualification. 
This  award  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  the  beautiful  pair 
of  Mr.  Haines  had  no  such  blemish,  and  were  otherwise 
apparently  as  fine.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  the 
judges  were  knowingly  biased  in  their  judgment,  but  the 
fixets  stated,  with  many  others  we  might  name,  were,  the 
subjects  of  comment  among  the  visitors  to  the  show. 

A  Treatise  on  tlac  — The  super¬ 

intendent  of  the  government  Corral,  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Harvey  Biley,  has  given  to  the  public,  through  Dick  & 
Fitzgerald,  publishers,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  mule, 
of  really  solid  value.  It  is  a  work  of  107  duodecimo  pages, 
illustrated  by  14  lifelike  engravings,  from  photographs — 
all  portraits  of  army  mules  famous  for  either  good  or  bad 
qualities.  We  have  only  space  to  give  the  book  a  very 
hearty  welcome.  The  earnestness  of  the  writer,  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  his  subject.liis  excellent  common  sense, and 
his  clear  way  of  putting  homo  truths,  lead  one  to  overlook 
a  lack  of  system  in  treating  his  subject,  which  is  really  of 
no  disadvantage  to  the  reader,  who  will  be  the  more  in¬ 
clined  to  read  the  book  through;  if  one  is  really  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  he  can  hardly  help  doing  so.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mule  owner  or 
driver  who  can  read. 

Wallace’s  Aianerlcaa  Stasl-lbooli:. — 

Volume  I  of  this  work  has  appeared.  Published  by  W. 
A.  Townsend  &  Adams,  New  York,  1S67,  containing  1017 
large  octavo  pages,  and  embellished  with  seventeen  well 
executed  steel  engravings  of  famous  American  horses, 
both  thoroughbreds  and  trotters'.  The  work  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  very  thorough,  conscientious  labor,  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  Twenty-four  pages  only  are  devoted  ’to  pre¬ 
face  and  introduction,  the  remainder  being:  1st,  the  stud¬ 
book  proper,  giving  pedigrees  of  horses,  from  “  No.  1, 
Abafiino,  gr.,”  to  “No.  2S21,  Zohrab,  b,”  and,  (we  esti¬ 
mate,)  2430  mares,  regarded  as  thoroughbred ;  2nd,  an 
appendix  of  “  pedigrees  not  extended,”  containing  some 
3600  names ;  and,  3d,  a  trotting  supplement,  containing 
the  names,  pedigrees,  and  occasionally  bits  of  history, 
breeders’  and  owners’  names,  of  some  900  of  our  famous 
trotting  animals  and  of  young  horses  coming  of  stock  of 
high  repute  on  both  sides.  The  work  is  very  valuable 
to  horse  breeders,  and  of  interest  to  all  owners  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds  or  fast  trotters.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1(). 

Another  Morse  HSnoIk. — '■'■Horse  Por¬ 
traiture ,”  by  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson,  45S  pages,  12mo., 
published  by  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Adams,  New  York,  1SG8. 
This  is  a  gossiping  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  train¬ 
ing  of  trotting  horses,  their  management  in  the  stable,  on 
the  track,  and  in  preparation  for  trials  of  speed,  thorough¬ 
ly  diluted  and  diffused  through  ever  so  much  “horse 
talk,”  anecdotes  of  horses  and  horsemen,  etc.  The  author 
selected  for  his  book  the  most  tiresome  of  all  styles,  to 
us,  that  of  the  rhetorical  and  high-flown  dialogue,  as  if  the 
whole  book  consisted  of  1 -minute  to  15-minute  speeches, 
alternately  pronounced  by  “  Preceptor”  and  “Pupil”  in 
the  most  absurd  and  unnatural  way.  The  absurdness  is 
not  less  marked  when  we  find  “  Pupil  ”  sagely  instructing 
“Preceptor”  in  some  of  the  simplest  matters  of  horse¬ 


manship.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  good  in  the  book, — 
how  much,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  for  the  “  Contents  ”  runs 
over  eight  pages  in  fine  type,  and  there  is  no  alphabetical 
index  of  subjects.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  and  when  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  of  future  use  is  found,  the  reader  should 
be  sure  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

ISalF  Buffalo  Bee 3.  — After  the  article  on 
crossing  the  buffalo  with  our  common  cows,  on  page  13, 
was  in  type,  we  learned  with  no  little  regret  that  the  cow 
had  been  sold  for  slaughter.  Just  as  we  are  closing  the  pa¬ 
per  forthis  month,  we  are  able  to  add  our  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  the  beef,  having  dined  with  Mr.  Swain  atone  of 
our  best  restaurants, where  the  carcass  had  been  purchas¬ 
ed.  The  animal  had  been  dry  but  one  month, and  though  in 
fair  condition  to  begin  with,  surprised  every  one  with  the 
amount  of  fat  laid  on  in  so  short  a  time  ;  yet  she  was  far 
from  fat.  The  beef  was  moderately  marbled,  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  the  fat  had  a  golden  hue.  We  eat  roast 
beef  from  the  fore  quarter,  rib  pieces,  and  tenderloin 
steak,  and  found  it  equal  to  the  best  beef  we  have  ever 
eaten,  if  not  superior.  We  regret  all  the  more  that  this 
fine  young  animal  could  not  have  been  kept  to  become 
the  mother  of  many  beeves  or  heifers  like  the  one  Mr.  S. 
still  possesses,  in  order  that  the  peculiarities  of  her  race 
as  milkers  and  beef  makers  might  be  the  better  deter¬ 
mined.  Circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Swain 
to  keep  her,  and  he  had  offered  her  to  any  one  who  would 
breed  from  her,  at  a  veiy  low  price. 

Sale  of  Stmporf  e«l  Stools. — The  first 
sale  at  the  Clifton  stud  farm,  Staten  Island,  occurred 
Nov.  19th.  The  stock  was  recently  imported  by  B.  W. 
Cameron,  Esq.,  and  consisted  of  Sliort-horns,  Devons, 
Alderneys,  and  racing  horses.  Most  of  the  cattle  sold  at 
only  moderate  prices.  The  best  two  Alderney  heifers,  to 
calve  in  the  spring,  brought  $235  and  $250 ;  the  best 
two  Short-horns,  $400  and  $410.  Two  Guernsey  cows 
brought  $210  and  $235.  The  horses,  mostly  under  two 
years  of  age,  though  of  excellent  pedigree,  did  not  secure 
satisfactory  bids,  and  were  withdrawn,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  $2,000  has  come  to  be  thought  a  small  price  for  a 
racing  colt  of  good  promise. 

'Vlaiasaa’e  B®it. — “X.”  asks:  “What  kind  of 
cement  must  I  nse  to  make  a  liquid  manure  pit,  when  it 
would  freeze  ?”  Good  water  lime,  (hydraulic  cement,) 
commonly  called  “cement,”  will  usually  set  in  a  few 
months,  so  as  to  bo  frost-proof  and  water-tight. 

Spent  Tnsi  Bark. — This  article,  so  often 
used  for  road  making,  or  thrown  into  the  river  to  get  rid 
of  it,  may  bo  economically  used  in  several  ways.  It  makes 
good  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  keeps  the  stables 
sweet.  When  saturated  with  urine,  it  should  be  thrown 
into  the  compost  heap  with  the  other  manure.  It  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  styes  or  privies,  or  wherever 
absorbents  are  needed.  It  is  good  to  mix  with  lieavy.clay 
soils  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  lighter.  It  is  ser¬ 
viceable  in  a  compost  heap  to  mix  with  fresh  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  If  thoroughly  dried,  it  makes  a  slow  fire,  of  use  in 
mild  weather  to  temper  the  heat  of  wood. 


Booiiaag-. — “Would  a  board  or  shingle  roof  be 
any  better  if  it  should  be  painted  with  gas  tar,  and  then 
sanded?”  Ordinarily  not.  Aboard  roof  would  probably 
last  longer.  If  the  tar  be  applied  when  the  boards  or 
shingles  arc  laid,  and  all  parts  exposed  to  the  weather  or 
not,  except  the  under  sides,  painted  over  with  hot  coal  tar, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and,  finally,  fine  sand  thrown  over 
the  whole,  a  very  durable  roof  will  be  the  result.  Water 
from  such  a  roof  will  taste  of  coal  tar  for  a  long  time. 

A  'Workshop. — A  farmer  is  “accomplished,” 
if,  in  addition  to  sufficient  knowledge  of  farming  to  be 
successful,  lie  has  enough  of  one  or  two  good  trades,  so 
that  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  them,  and  do  fair  sort  of 
work  as  his  needs  require.  Most  farmers  must  do  some 
carpentering,  and  all  ought  to  be  handy  with  joiners’ 
tools.  The  ability  to  use  an  awl  and  waxed  end  in  patch¬ 
ing  harness  comes  often  in  play,  and  when  a  man  can  do 
a  neat  bit  of  soldering,  when  tin  wares  leak,  he  will  find 
his  soldering  iron  and  accompaniments  among  the  most 
essential  articles  of  his  shop  furniture.  Every  farm 
should  have  a  good  workshop,  with  all  the  tools  in  it  that 
the  farmer  has  occasion  to  use,  if  he  can  use  them  well  : 
keep  them  constantly  in  order  for  immediate  use. 

Clipping?  Morses. — “D.  W.  T.”  This  is 
an  old  custom  in  England,  and  is  getting  to  bo  quite  com¬ 
mon  among  horsemen  in  our  cities.  We  have  never  heard 
a  good  argument  in  its  favor.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  quite  dangerous,  as  the  shaved  horse  requires  the 
closest  watching  to  keep  him  from  talcing  cold.  Nature 
provides  a  thick  coating  of  hair  for  the  protection  of  the 
horse,  and  with  this  ho  is  none  too  well  guarded  against 
the  extremes  of  our  severe  and  changeable  climate. 
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Steamed  ISojies. — “D.  W.  P.,”  Rhode 
Island. — If  you  have  steamed  hones  mixed,  as  you  say, 
with  half  their  weight  of  sandy  loam,  they  will  decay  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  we  would  leave 
them  as  long  as  that,  working  them  over,  and  adding  more 
loam  twice  in  the  mean  time.  At  the  final  working  over 
of  the  heap,  rake  or  fork  out  the  coarse  hones,  and  mash 
the  rest.  It  will  make  an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes, 
corn,  small  grains,  or  grass ;  also  excellent  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  for  fruit  trees.  You  may  apply  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  of  hones  to  the  acre,  though  much  less,  down  to 
100  or  200  pounds,  will  he  productive  of  marked  results. 

¥alue  oi'Kosid  WsisHa. — “C.  T.”  Turn 
all  of  this  article  you  can  upon  your  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  The  increased  yield  of  grass  will  show  its  value. 
There  is  some  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  a  part  of  its 
effect  is  probably  due  to  its  fineness,  occasioned  by  the 
continual  tramping  of  iron  shod  feet  and  the  grinding  of 
wheels.  Where  this  wash  collects  in  hollows  by  the  road 
Bide,  it  will  pay  to  cart  it  into  the  yard  or  stables  for  an 
absorbent,  or  to  spread  it  broadcast  upon  the  meadows. 

TTIie  Enwly  SSose  IPotiito. — This  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  but  unlike  its  parent  in  color 
and  quality.  Mr.  Ileffron  of  Utica,  its  introducer,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  more  productive  than  the  Early  Good¬ 
rich,  and  ten  days  earlier.  It  is  a  very  fair  and  handsome 
potato,  and  of  most  excellent  quality.  We  were  present 
at  the  trial  of  some  fifteen  varieties  by  a  committee  of  the 
Penn.  Ilort.  Society,  and  considered  this  the  best  of  all. 
Mr.  II.  has  disposed  of  his  stock  to  B.  Iv.  Bliss  &  Son. 


SB.  W.  IBeec^aci-'s  IFsirmi,  near  Peekslcill, 
has  35  acres.  The  sales  amounted  to  about  $3,700,  in 
1866,  and  to  about  $-1,000,  in  1867.  Six  laborers  are  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  place,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its 
productiveness.  Is  it  not  about  time  to  discard  the 
plan  of  working  a  200  acre  farm  with  one  hired  man  ? 

T3ie  BBocse  Crop.—’ The  value  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  in  Illinois,  is  about  twenty-six  millions 
of  dollars  ;  that  of  horses  is  thirty-two  millions.  Similar 
statistics  come  from  other  States,  showing  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  this  animal  upon  the  farm. 

Mule  TesMBUs  vs.  HHon'ses. — The  popular¬ 
ity  of  mule  teams  in  our  cities  and  on  southern  planta¬ 
tions  is  well  known,  and  has  an  economical  basis.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  large  experience  with  both 
kinds  of  teams,  that  the  mule  can  be  safely  worked  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  more  hours  in  the  day,  that  it  will  keep 
in  good  condition  on  coarser  and  cheaper  fare,  and  bear 
neglect  much  better,  and  that  it  is  a  serviceable  animal 
for  at  least  three  times  as  long.  We  know  of  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  more  used  upon  northern  farms. 

H*c5xt  aosis. — A.  B.  T.  Wc  do  not 

hear  much  now  about  the  manufacture  of  peat  for  fuel. 
When  coal  was  twelve  dollars  a  ton,  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  find  a  substitute.  With  coal  at  four 
or  five  dollars  a  ton,  it  is  the  cheapest  fuel  in  market,  and 
Ujo  peat  bogs  will  have  to  wait  for  another  generation  to 
bnrn  them.  Some  of  tbo  peat  machines  arc  still  running, 
we  believe,  but  the  business  is  not  lively.  There  is  no 
speculative  call  for  peat  lands,  and  those  who  own  them 
need  not  be  afraid  to  use  or  sell  them  to  make  compost. 
This  will  probably  be  their  best  use  for  some  generations. 

Cloll5t.f  »m«1  IliiBsies  ior  — J.  B. 

recommends  this  instead  of  the  yoke.  “  They  work  with 
more  ease,  carry  their  heads  higher,  and  look  better.  I 
have  worked  oxen  in  harness,  in  pairs  to  the  plow,  with 
single  line,  and  found  them  as  tractable  as  horses.  Why 
should  progressive  America  follow  the  barbarous  yoke 
longer?”  The  barbarity  of  the  yoke  is  not  very  clear. 

Improvement  of  Reclaimed  Salt 

Marshes. — G.  Smith,  Harwich,  Mass.  The  principal 
use  of  flowing,  the  present  winter, would  be  to  take  the  salt 
out  of  the  surface,  but  if  the  sea  water  be  shut  off,  the 
surface  will  be  ready  for  grass  seed  by  the  last  of  March. 
As  to  the  kind  of  crops  for  such  lands,  we  think  grass  will 
pay  better  than  anything  else,  at  least  for  the  first  ten 
years.  The  marsh  sod  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  it  would 
take  years  to  rC  t  it.  For  grass  you  need  no  plowing.  Sow 
immediately  upon  the  sod,  the  last  of  March,  a  mixture  of 
seed,  say  two  pounds  white  clover,  six  pounds  of  red 
clover,  and  six  quarts  of  Timothy,  to  the  acre.  Surface 
drainage  should  be  attended  to,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
have  found  Barrow  drains,  eight  inches  wide  and  two  feet 
deep,  about  four  rods  apart,  and  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  creek  that  traverses  the  marsh,  to  bo  effectual.  A 
complete  system  of  tile  drainage  would  be  better,  but  it 
involves  a  large  outlay.  The  narrow  surface  drains 
aro  cheaply  made,  and  the  mowing  machine,  rake,  and 
*art,  can  be  readily  run  parallel  with  them.  Tho 


tile  draining  can  be  introduced  later,  if  it  is  found  to 
bo  desirable.  We  have  used  several  kinds  of  top  dress¬ 
ing,  and  found  them  all  good  and  paying  for  the  use. 
Coarse  gravel,  spread  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  coarse 
stones  raked  off,  made  a  decided  increase  in  the  yield  of 
hay.  Garden  soil  and  surface  loam  did  much  better. 
Stable  manure  was  better  yet.  Mud  from  salt  water 
ditches  composed  principally  of  decayed  sea-weed  and 
other  marine  vegetation,  had  about  the  samo  effect  as 
stable  manuro.  As  this  is  generally  accessible  near  re¬ 
claimed  marshes,  it  will  probably  be  the  most  economical 
application  after  the  first  three  seasons  are  past.  It  should 
lie  upon  the  banks  of  the  ditch,  or  in  heaps  elsewhere,  a 
few  months  before  it  is  spread.  The  salt  grasses  will  not 
disappear  wholly  for  several  years,  but  will  improve  in 
quality.  Keep  sowing  the  grass  seed  until  it  gains  full 
possession.  A  marsh  from  which  we  shut  off  the  tide 
water  in  the  fall  of  1855,  is  still  in  good  condition,  and 
the  first  tide  gate  still  remains.  These  reclaimed  marshes 
are  the  best  grass  lands  in  the  country,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  efforts  to  improve  them. 

ArtlUcial  Bacaiilbatoii*. — Loach  &  Hig¬ 
gins,  of  Mass.,  exhibited  one  of  these  articles  at  the  recent 
Poultry  Show.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  box  about  three 
feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  high,  divided 
into  several  stories,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eggs 
and  the  newly  hatched  chickens.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  a  lamp  outside,  communicating  with  pipes  that  trav¬ 
erse  the  interior.  The  heat  is  kept  from  80  to  105  de¬ 
grees  (Fahrenheit)  for  hatching,  and  for  nursing  the  chick¬ 
ens.  Good  fresh  eggs  hatch  in  20  days,  and  come  out 
strong  and  healthy.  The  expense  of  oil  for  tho  lamp  is 
about  four  cents  a  day.  Seventeen  dozen  eggs  may  be 
hatched  in  it  at  once.  It  is  claimed  for  this  chicken  fac¬ 
tory  that  it  is  surer  than  the  mother  hen,  that  it  guards 
perfectly  against  the  enemies  to  which  chicken  life  is  ex¬ 
posed,  and  makes  poultry  raising  a  uniform  success.  The 
machine  looks  as  if  all  this  might  be  true,  but  wo  have  to 
remember  that  all  former  attempts  at  artificial  incubators 
have  been,  practically,  failures.  If  half  they  claim  is  true, 
the  patentees  have  a  valuable  invention.  The  price,  $200, 
it  strikes  us,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  in  this  respect  the  patentees  stand  in  their  own 
light,  for  the  principle  cannot  be  patented,  and  they  will 
find  imitators.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  hatching  of  chickens,  especially  out  of  the  usual  sea¬ 
son,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  raising  them.  They 
must  have  artificial  heat  and  protect  ion  for  several  months 
after  they  leave  the  incubator.  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  chickens,  after  they  are  hatched,  is  a  question  that 
would  bother  most  people  more  than  the  hatching. 

oi°  IFitae  Feesl, — F.  Smith.  That 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  animal  fed.  Fowls  have  a 
powerful  grinding  apparatus,  and  need  something  to  keep 
it  busy.  Sheep  are  said  to  do  quite  as  well  on  whole  grain 
as  on  that  which  is  ground.  All  the  bovine  race,  horses, 
and  mules,  especially  when  worked,  thrive  better  on  cut 
feed  and  meal.  Careful  experiments  show  that  swine  fat- 
ton  much  more  rapidly  on  ground  and  cooked  food. 

lAmtisg-  and  tPSowimg-  ILa/sid.  iia 
Fall  or  Spring.—  F.  Smith.  Good  usage  differs,  and 
we  suppose  either  depends  somewhat  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  farmer.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  lime  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  and  those  who  spread  their 
lime  upon  the  sod  in  August,  and  plow  tho  following 
spring,  claim  that  the  lime  is  brought  up  with  the  invert¬ 
ed  sod,  and  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  a  much 
hoarier  sod  made  by  tho  spread  lime,  which  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  grass.  Those  who  plow  clay  loams  in  fall, 
claim  that  tho  frosts  are  a  great  advantage,  that  in¬ 
sects  arc  destroyed,  and  that  spring  work  is  put  forward. 
We  prefer  spreading  lime  upon  sod,  and  plowing  the 
following  spring,  just  before  the  corn  is  planted.  See 
articles  on  Liming  and  Rotation,  Yol.  26,  pp.  2S5  and  2S8. 

dom-pwst  front  AaiiMals. — J. 

B.  Our  correspondent  from  Indiana  takes  exception  to 
this  kind  of  compost,  which  wc  have  so  often  recom¬ 
mended,  on  account  of  the  disgust  of  handling  it.  lie  says, 
among  many  other  things, quite  as  little  to  tho  point :  “My 
plan  is  to  bury  any  dead  animal  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  not  leave  it  above  ground  for  a  nuisance  to  myself 
and  tho  whole  neighborhood,  to  breed  a  pestilence,  en¬ 
dangering  the  lives  of  the  human  family.  It  is  difficult  in 
this  country  to  got  even  common  barn-yard  manure  hauled 
out,  leaving  dead  horses  and  dogs  out  of  the  account.  I 
did  last  fall  accidentally  manage  to  get  a  hand  to  help  mo 
haul  out  my  barn-yard  manure  which  had  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  eight  years,  and  we  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
after  it.  But  had  this  been  of  your  kind  of  manure,  there 
would  have  been  an  exodus  from  the  farm  of  every  living 
soul  on  it.” — Our  plan  agrees  with  our  correspondent’s  in 
burying  the  dead  animal ;  only  we  would  put  the  oarcass 


into  a  muck  heap,  where  it  will  be  of  use,  rather  than  in 
tho  ground,  where  it  will  not.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  ho 
supposes,  to  cut  up  a  dead  animal.  The  only  advantage 
in  this  is  to  hasten  decomposition,  and  to  make  the  com¬ 
post  available  earlier.  If  you  use  muck  or  peat  enough, 
there  is  no  more  odor  from  a  decomposing  dead  body  in 
a  heap  than  in  the  ground.  The  muck  absorbs  the  gas  as 
fast  as  it  escapes,  and  will  absorb  the  whole  of  it,  if  it  lies 
long  enough.  Tho  advantage  of  forking  over  is  that  it 
hastens  tho  decomposition,  and  more  thoroughly  mixes 
the  flesh  with  the  peat  or  muck.  The  mass  becomes  finer 
and  is  sooner  fit  for  use.  If  a  man  has  a  very  delicate 
stomach,  we  should  not  recommend  him  to  fork  over  the 
heap  six  weeks  after  it  was  made,  especially  on  a  July 
afternoon.  But  if  it  has  lain  a  year,  very  little,  if  any, 
flesh  remains,  and  the  mass  has  not  much  more  odor  than 
stable  manure.  Wc  have  made  many  hundreds  of  loads 
in  this  way,  and  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  work¬ 
ing  among  it  ourselves,  or  in  getting  others  to  do  so.  The 
crops  are  so  green  and  luxuriant  where  this  compost  is 
spread,  and  the  harvests  are  so  satisfactory,  that  we  rather 
like  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  shall  run  opposition  line 
to  the  crows,  in  speaking  for  old  horses  in  due  season. 
We  aro  sorry  that  our  correspondent  puts  us  down  among 
the  kid  glove  gentry.  We  affect  cowhide  boots  and  back- 
skin  mittens,  and  greatly  prefer  the  odors  of  the  compost 
heap  to  the  most  delicate  perfume  of  Lubin.  If  one  has 
too  big  a  nose,  he  should  leave  the  farm. 

IFsairmoag-  iti  Florida. — The  papers  re¬ 
port  that  “Mrs.  n.  B.  Stowe  has  a  farm  of  400  acres,  at 
Mandarin,  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Jacksonville.  It  has  a  half  mile  of  river  front,  and 
a  sweet  orange  grove  of  one  hundred  bearing  trees,  with 
an  annual  production  of  60,000  oranges,  and  many  smaller 
trees.  The  annual  crop  of  oranges  is  said  to  be  worth 
$1800.”  There  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material  for  just  such 
farms  in  that  State.  Oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits 
grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  the  climate  is  healthful 
as  well  as  pleasant.  For  Mrs.  Stowe  such  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  matter  of  luxury.  For  others  it  might  be  a  safe 
money  venture,  or  furnish  business  and  a  home  for  life. 


Editorial  Jottings  in  Europe. 


[Mr.  Judd  has  arrived  safely  home,  after  an  interesting, 
instructive,  and  very  successful  tour  of  over  six  months 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  having  traveled  more  than 
10,000  miles,  with  part  of  his  family,  including  children  of 
8, 11,  and  13  years,  and  not  having  experienced  an  hour’s 
delay  by  sickness  or  storm  ;  no  railroad  train  fell  behind 
time  or  failed  to  connect,  and  not  an  item  of  luggage  went 
astray.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  management 
of  European  railways.  After  a  few  days’  rest  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  delayod  business  matters,  lie  will  resume  his 
former  labors,  and  devote  his  chief  attention  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Wc  have  on  hand  some  of  his  letters,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  which  will  doubtless  interest  our  readers. 
Wc  give  now,  out  of  order,  his  latest  letter,  as  it  refers  to 
Mount  Vesuvius,  whose  present  active  eruption  renders 
it  an  object  of  immediate  interest. — Associate  Editors.} 

_ “Naples,  Nov.  4th,  1867 _ Wc  had  somo  difficulty 

in  getting  here  from  Rome.  Garibaldi’s  troops,  whose 
encampment  lay  in  sight  of  Rome  all  the  while  wo  were 
in  the  city,  had  interrupted  the  railway  train  which  would 
have  brought  us  here  direct,  (163  miles,)  in  eight  hours. 
So  we  went  north-west  45  miles  to  Civita  Yecchia,  (pro¬ 
nounced  here,  Chiv-e-tah-vek-ke-ah,)  where  we  found  the 
harbor  all  alive  with  boats  landing  the  F<rench  troops,  and 
we  were  detained  above  a  day.  A  French  steamer 
brought  us  hither  in  16  hours,  or  two  days  from  Rome. 

_ “I  wonder  not  at  the  great  interest  every  traveler 

feels  in  Naples  and  vicinity,  and  I  wish  our  few  days’  stay 
could  bo  as  many  weeks.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to 

describe  what  wc  have  already  seen _ Naples  is  the 

largest  city  of  Italy,  and  contains  about  half  a  million  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  on  the  north-north-east  side  of  tho  wido 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  sets  up  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
inland  25  to  30  miles.  Mount  Vesuvius  is  3  to  3(4  miles 
inland  from  the  head  of  the  Bay,  or  about  7  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Naples.  Going  around  the  Bay  from  Naples  3>A 
miles,  you  come  to  Herculaneum,  which  is  covered  25  to 
40  feet  deep  with  lava  which  ran  down  tho  mountain, 
burying  the  city  in  its  course.  On  the  soil  above  Hercu¬ 
laneum  now  stands  the  large  town  or  city  of  Resina,  lit¬ 
erally  a  city  upon  a  city.  Starting  eastward  from  near 
this  point,  you  ride  up  the  inclined  hill-side,  over  the  old 
lava  current,  the  surface  of  which  has  become  in  part  a 
cultivated  soil,  mainly  planted  with  vines,  and  three  miles 
from  the  bay,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  you  reach  the 
steep  mountain,  which  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  cone  ris¬ 
ing  above  an  elevated  plain.  Leaving  the  mules  here,  one 
clambers  about  2000  feet  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  over  loose  lava  stones.  The  top  which  looks  flat  at 
a  littlo  distance,  is  a  hollow  basin,  one  quarter  to  ono 
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half  mile  in  circumference.  The  lava  or  melted  stone  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  boiled  over  on  all  sides,  and  then,  in  cool¬ 
ing,  to  have  sunk  down  a  few  yards,  leaving  a  basin  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  basin  is  covered  with 
scoria  or  loose  black  lava,  and  lighter  colored  ashes. 
There  axe  some  fissures  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  from 
which  sulphurous  fumes  arise,  but  the  mountain  has  been 
nearly  quiet  for  half  a  dozen  years.  [See  below.] 

....“Coming  back  down  to  Herculaneum,  or  Resina, 
you  go  on  south  along  the  head  of  the  Bay,  and  then 
south-east,  crossing  several  elevations,  which  are  formed 
by  the  immense  streams  of  lava  that  at  various  periods 
have  flowed  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  Nine  or  ten  miles  from  Naples,  that  is,  around 
on  the  south  side  of  Vesuvius,  you  come  to  the  partly  ex¬ 
humed  city  of  Pompei,  (pronounced  here  Pom-paye-ye.) 
This  was  upon  a  south-east  arm  of  the  Bay,  which  has 
been  partly  filled  up  by  lava,  throwing  the  site  of  the  city 
inland  half  a  mile  or  more.  Pompei  was  destroyed  or- 
bm'ied  in  the  year  79  A.  D.,  or  nearly  1S00  years  ago.  The 
lava  that  boils  out  of  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  usually  runs 
slowly  down  the  mountain  side,  giving  the  inhabitants 
time  to  escape.  People  seem  to  have  little  fear  of  actual 
danger,  for  the  whole  country  all  around  the  foot  of  Ve¬ 
suvius,  and  partly  up  its  slopes,  is  very  thickly  inhab¬ 
ited — indeed  there  are  in  this  vicinity  more  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  square  mile  than  in  any  other  country  place  in 
the  world,  I  believe.  It  appears  that  the  people  of  Pom¬ 
pei  were  scared  out  of  the  city  by  a  lava  stream  which  did 
not  reach  the  walls,  but  that  400  or  500  remained,  or  re¬ 
turned,  when  an  immense  mass  of  lava  was  hurled  from 
Vesuvius,  and  fell  in  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  and  rapilli  or 
fragments  of  pumice  stone,  filling  up  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  covering  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  15  or  20  feet. 
The  top,  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  was  formed  into 
an  arable  soil,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  the  city  itself 
being  buried,  and  lost  sight  of  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years !  During  the  past  250  years,  and  especially  in  the 
past  40  years,  the  government  has  been  uncovering  parts 
of  Pompei,  and  removing  the  ashes  and  rapilli  from  the 
houses  and  streets,  which  have  been  preserved  almost  en¬ 
tire.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  mostly  crushed 
down,  but  the  outside  walls  are  almost  all  standing.  The 
streets,  with  the  paving  stones  deeply  worn  in  ruts  by  the 
wagon  wheels,  are  as  perfect  as  if  left  but  yesterday.  You 
see  the  plastered  walls  of  the  rooms,  with  fresco  paintings 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  floors  are  generally  in  beautiful 
mosaic,  well  preserved.  Houses,  shops,  temples,  public 
buildings,  many  of  them  still  retaining  the  finest  carved 
marble  pillars,  statuary,  etc.,  fill  up  the  excavated  portion 
of  the  city.  All  kinds  of  implements,  for  the  household, 
for  the  mechanic  arts,  etc.,  are  preserved  just  as  they 
were  in  use  eighteen  centuries  ago !  Many  thousands  of 
these  arc  collected  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  after 
examining  them,  and  seeing  how  much  they  are  like 
those  of  the  present  day,  one  feels  the  force  of  Solomon's 
remark  that  “  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” _ 

We  spent  four  hours,  until  thoroughly  wearied  out,  in 
walking  through  the  streets,  and  examining  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  yet  visited  but  a  small  part  of  the  uncovered 
portions,  while  about  two-thirds  of  the  ancient  city  is 
still  buried,  as  is  shown  by  the  outer  wall,  nearly miles 
in  length,  which  has  been  traced  out,  and  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  diggings  in  the  inclosed  soil. 

. . . .  “  Herculaneum  is  buried  so  deeply,  and  the  modern 
houses  are  so  numerous  above,  that  only  a  few  of  the 
buried  structures  have  been  cleaned  out.  We  walked 
through  the  great  amphitheatre,  large  enough  for  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  an  extensive  city.  It  is  25  to  40  feet  below  the 
streets  of  the  present  village,  and  was  discovered  in  sink¬ 
ing  a  well. 

. . . .“  The  ride  westward  from  Naples  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Bay,  is  intensely  interesting.  We  first  pass 
through  the  mountain  ridge  by  a  tunneled  road,  (Grotto  of 
Posilippo,)  half  a  mile  long,  80  to  75  feet  high,  and  25  to  30 
feet  broad.  It  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  probably.  Virgil’s  tomb  is  near  the 
entrance  of  this.  Beyond  the  grotto,  three  or  four  miles, 
we  went  to  the  naturally  heated  sulphur  caverns  and 
baths,  and  to  the  Dog  Grotto— where  a  dog  at  our  feet  fell 
down  suffocated  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  did  not  rise 
to  our  own  heads.  We  next  visited  Pozzuoli.  This  was 
the  ancient  Puteoli,  where  St.  Paul  landed  after  his  ship¬ 
wreck,  (Acts  xxvnr,  13.)  The  old  “Appian  Way,”  still 
partly  visible,  is  here  seen ;  it  extended  northward  120 
miles  or  so  to  Rome.  Just  east  of  Pozzuoli,  wo  went  into 
the  crater  of  Solfatara.  This  is  a  flat  bottom,  round  basin, 
30  acres  or  so  in  extent,  the  rim  20  to  30  feet  high,  and 
the  bottom  covered  with  white  volcanic  salts,  sulphur, 
alum,  and  chalky  ashes.  In  treading  over  it,  it  sounds 
hollow,  as  if  you  were  stamping  upon  the  head  of  an  im¬ 
mense  bass  drum.  At  one  point,  steam  and  sulphurous 
fumes  belch  forth  with  a  sound  like  a  great  blast  furnace. 
We  cooked  some  eggs  in  the  mouth  of  the  fissure,  and 
the  air  around  was  so  filled  with  sulphur  that  the  silver 
feoifts  in  onr  pooketswere  blackened  in  a  few  minuteSi 

. .  The  eruption  of  Solfatara,  in  1193,  buried  part  of  Poz¬ 


zuoli,  including  the  great  amphitheatre  where  Nero  acted 
as  a  gladiator,  the  uncovered  ruin  of  which  we  visited. 
The  ruined  temples  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  Neptune,  and  the 
Nymphs,  the  hot  springs,  etc.,  are  interesting  objects. 
Northwest  of  Pozzuoli  is  the  MontcNuovo,a  conical  moun¬ 
tain  heaved  up  in  1538.  Beyond  this  is  the  Lake  Avernus 
and  the  Sybil’s  Cave,  of  Virgil.  Further  north-west,  over 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Cumae,  buried  by  one  of  the  many  volcanoes 
which  have  disturbed  all  the  region  around  Naples.  The 
immense  gateways  and  other  structures,  partly  exhumed 
and  uncovered,  show  the  greatness  of  the  lost  seaport 
city.  We  rode  two  miles  or  so  right  over  the  buried 
dwellings  of  this  once  populous  town.  Turning  south¬ 
ward,  we  went  to  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  Mediterranean.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
Bairn,  with  its  partly  uncovered  temples  and  other  build¬ 
ings  ;  the  harbor  of  Misenum,  where  the  ancient  Roman 
fleet  was  moored ;  the  vast  reservoir,  (Piscina  Mirabilis,) 
which  contained  fresh  water,  brought  by  the  Julian  Aque¬ 
duct  a  distance  of  40  miles,  to  supply  the  ships ;  the  305 
baths  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Baioe ;  many  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  Roman  villas,  etc.  This  region  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  resort  of  the  Romans,  especially  in  summer.  The 
volcanic  nature  of  the  whole  surface,  and  the  many  classic 
associations  with  Roman  history,  render  all  this  region 
one  of  most  intense  interest. 

....“Of  Naples  I  have  not  time  to  write,  and  the 
country  around  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  city  itself. 
It  encircles  the  north-north-east  shore  of  the  Bay  ;  has 
one  wide  beautiful  street,  the  Toledo,  and  others  of  mod¬ 
erate  pretensions,  but  they  are  usually  very  narrow, 
like  those  in  most  ancient  eastern  cities.  Its  southeastern 
portion  is  nearly  level,  but  the  north  and  north-western 
portions  run  up  upon  hills,  with  some  of  the  streets  very 
steep.  Mules  or  asses  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of 
the  country  produce  is  brought  in  upon  tfceir  backs. 
There  are  few  fine  public  buildings — the  Museum  filled 
with  relics  from  Pompei,  Cum®,  and  other  ancient  cities, 
is  very  interesting.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in 
coral  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  this  article  into  ornaments.  Wine,  brought  in  from 
the  surrounding  country  in  casks  upon  the  backs  of  asses, 
is  a  large  article  of  trade. 

Nov.  5th,  Evening.— No  are  on  board  a  steamer  waiting 
our  passage  to  Marseilles  in  France.  Mount  Vesuvius  has 
attracted  much  attention  all  this  day.  We  were  walking 
upon  its  peaceful  sides  on  Saturday  last,  and  gathered 
specimens  of  lava.  But  after  five  years  of  slumber,  it 
this  very  morning  commenced  sending  up  heavy  volumes 
of  vapor,  which  old  residents  say  is  a  prelude  to  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  lava.  I  wish  we  could  wait  to  see  what  will  hap¬ 
pen,  but  our  arrangements  are  all  made  for  the  home 
voyage  of  5500  miles,  and  we  cannot  stop.  If  the  expect¬ 
ed  eruption  takes  place,  you  will  from  the  above  de¬ 
scription  bo  able  to  imagine  its  appearance.  In  some 
of  the  former  eruptions  the  lava  has  broken  forth  from 
the  sides  at  different  points,  the  marks  of  which  remain  in 
the  form  of  lava  hills  with  the  cooled  solidified  streams 
extending  down  the  mountain  sides,  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  mile  wide  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  favorite  “  spouting”  place,  however,  is  in  the  center  of 
the  summit.  The  melted  stone  boils  up  and  runs  down 
the  sides  in  one  or  more  streams,  sometimes  cooling  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  at  others  flowing  down  to 
the  foot,  and  into  the  Bay  when  flowing  westward,  bury¬ 
ing  houses  and  villages  that  lie  in  its  course.  At  frequent 
intervals  during  the  overflows  immense  masses  of  melted 
matter  and  flames  belch  forth  and  shoot  high  into  the  air 
where  the  lava  is  cooled  in  light  porous  form,  and  driven 
by  the  winds  falls  in  showers  of  ashes  and  rapilli,  often 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  summit,  as  when 
Pompei  was  buried.  I  omitted  to  say  that  Vesuvius  has 
a  twin  mountain  peak,  just  east  of  and  partly  joined  to 
it,  called  Mount  Somma.  This  was  an  ancient  volcano 
doubtless,  but  lias  been  quiet,  I  believe,  during  the  period 
embraced  in  modern  history. ...” 

[By  telegraph,  and  by  the  recent  newspapers,  we 
learn  that  the  activity  of  Vesuvius, referred  to  in  Mr.  Judd’s 
letter,  proved  to  be  a  real  eruption.  The  melted  lava  lias 
for  several  days  flowed  down  the  mountain  sides  in  six  or 
seven  different  streams.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  exten¬ 
sive  damage  done  to  the  neighboring  cities  as  yet.— Eds.] 

- -%>  - - Maaw-n  - - 

Brain  Farming. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  of  our  farm¬ 
ing  is  mainly  a  matter  of  muscle.  The  routine 
farmer  uses  about  as  little  mind  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  fields  as  the  ox  that  he  drives.  His 
team  always  goes  in  the  ruts  made  by  his  fath¬ 
ers.  He  has  no  well-devised  system  embracing 
many  years  of  improvement  for  his  farm.  His 
object  seems  to  be  to  get  through  the  year  as 


easily  as  possible,  and  get  a  subsistence  from 
the  soil.  Now  we  want  something  better  than 
this,  and  are  beginning  to  have  it.  So  much 
more  productive  is  brain  than  muscle,  in  manip¬ 
ulating  the  soil,  that  we  know  of  instances  of 
first-rate  farming  by  men  who  never  put  hand 
to  the  plow.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  a  man  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  ordinarily  this  is  the  law  of  success. 
But  so  great  is  the  need  of  more  capital  and  more 
mind  in  this  business,  that  we  welcome  from 
any  quarter  the  men  who  can  show  us  how  to 
make  farming  profitable.  The  best  cultivators 
that  we  have  found  in  the  country  are  men 
bred  to  other  pursuits ;  professional  men,  me¬ 
chanics,  merchants,  and  bankers,  diverted  tem¬ 
porarily  from  their  chosen  pursuits  to  husbandry, 
or  adding  this  to  their  other  business.  We  have 
seen  so  many  cases  of  eminent  success  in  this 
kind  of  farming,  that  we  think  favorably  of  it, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  any  man 
who  has  capital  and  a  taste  for  husbandry. 

Men  of  this  class  generally  have  abundant 
capital,  and  are  not  afraid  to  invest  it  in  this 
business.  They  bring  the  mental  discipline  and 
tact  of  the  town  on  to  the  farm,  and  work  with 
as  much  faith  in  the  field  as  they  once  did  in  the 
shop  or  the  counting-room.  Their  skill,  trained 
in  other  schools,  tells  in  the  field.  The  shoe¬ 
maker  turns  his  attention  from  taps  to  tap  roots, 
and  turns  out  such  crops  of  beets,  carrots,  and 
turnips,  as  are  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  lawyer  pleads  his  case  with  the  soil,  and 
wins  such  verdicts  as  he  never  obtained  from 
juries.  The  physician  medicates  the  barren  field, 
and  infuses  into  it  such  health  and  productive¬ 
ness  that  all  the  old  fogies  wonder  what  sort  of 
manure  the  doctor  uses.  The  minister  tills  his 
glebe  with  so  much  skill  that  he  brings  both  the 
butcher  and  grocer  in  debt  to  him  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  banker  runs  a  farm  as  skillful¬ 
ly  as  a  bank,  and  makes  it  pay  surer  dividends. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  live 
upon  his  farm,  in  order  to  make  it  pay.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  near  his  residence, 
that  he  should  see  it  every  week,  and  lay  out 
the  work  for  the  foremanr  But  very  good  farm¬ 
ing  is  done  even  without  this,  if  a  man  will  give 
his  attention  to  it.  Washington  planned  his 
farm  crops  and  rotations  with  his  campaigns  in 
the  fields  of  war,  during  the  dark  years  of  the 
Revolution.  Webster,  at  Washington,  dictated 
the  plan,  and  most  of  the  details  of  his  farming, 
at  Marshfield,  and  that  was  certainly  quite  re¬ 
spectable.  Professional  men  in  villages  and 
cities  often  have  farms  in  the  suburbs  that  they 
cultivate  with  great  satisfaction  and  profit. 
Sometimes  the  foreman  is  a  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  takes  the  farm  at  halves,  furnishing 
half  the  stock,  tools,  seed,  etc.,  and  taking  half 
the  crops.  But  this  does  not  always  work  well. 
If  the  land-owner  has  liberal  notions  of  improve¬ 
ment,  it  works  quite  ill ;  for  he  looks  to  the 
permanent  benefit  of  his  place,  while  the  fore¬ 
man  very  naturally  looks  for  large  receipts  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  best  method  is  for 
the  landholder  to  hire  a  competent  foreman 
with  a  family,  on  a  salary,  and  if  he  wishes  still 
further  to  stimulate  his  endeavors,  give  him  a 
small  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business.  It 
should  be  stipulated  that  he  should  board  what 
laborers  are  needed,  at  a  given  price,  so  that  the 
crops  may  not  suffer  for  want  of  working  at  the 
critical  time.  This  will  save  all  disputes  about 
the  application  of  manures,  rotation,  sale  of 
crops,  and  other  details.  With  a  good  foreman 
capable  of  directing  labor,  a  man  of  capital  in 
the  village  or  city  can  carry  on  a  farm,  and  make 
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it  pay.  But  he  -will  not  find  it  a  sinecure.  If  his 
time  is  already  fully  occupied,  or  if  he  is  averse 
to  the  business,  lie  should  not  attempt  it.  But 
if  he  has  a  taste  in  that  direction,  and  is  willing 
to  plan,  and  labor  with  his  brain,  he  can  find  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  sure  profits  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil.  The  amount  of  the  dividends 
will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  the  seasons,  the  facilities  for  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  contingencies  which  affect  all  other 
industries.  Farms  located  near  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  usually  rise  in  value,  and  this  consideration 
often  determines  capitalists  to  these  enterprises. 


places  where  horses  could  not.  Then  there  is 
no  danger  in  using  it,  for  if  anything  should 
break  or  slip,  the  operator  is  not  in  the  way. 
If  a  knot  on  the  log  prevents  its. rolling,  one  of 
the  levers  resting  against  the  cross-piece  II,  will 
hold  the  log  while  the  obstruction  is  removed.” 


DEVICE  FOR  LOADING  HEAVY  LOGS, 

Loading’  Heavy  Logs. 

In  response,  we  suppose,  to  our  suggestion 
made  not  long  since,  we  have  from  Mr.  Win. 
Louden,  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  a  description  of 
a  way  of  rolling  heavy  logs  upon  a  sled  by  hand, 
which  he  has  found  useful.  Items  and  hints  of 
this  kind,  especially  if  accompanied  by  sketches, 
are  always  very  welcome.  Mr.  Louden  writes  : 

“  In  return  for  hints,  I  send  a  sketch  of  an  ap¬ 
paratus  which  I  used  the  past  season  for  load¬ 
ing  logs  upon  sleds.  It  consists  of  a  supporting 
frame  [properly  a  “gin.” — Ed.]  composed  of  three 
poles,  A,  B,  C. — A  and  B  are  ten  feet  long,  and 
maybe  made  of  3  by  4-incli  scantlings;  the 
pole,  C,  is  1G  feet  long.  The  windlass,  D,  is  3  feet 
long  air;  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  1-inch 
iro  _  pin  11  inches  long,  driven  into  each  end 
about  8  inches.  The  ends  of  the  windlass  are 
made  conical,  and  it  is  fastened  upon  the  frame 
by  vo  pieces  of  wood,  3  inches  square,  and  2 
feet  lorn;,  spiked  or  bolted  to  the  scantlings,  A  and 
B,  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Two  2-inch  holes  at  right  angles  with 
each  other  are  bored  through  the  windlass,  into 
which  the  handspikes,  S,  work  loosely.  A  rope, 

is  passed  around  two  little  pins  in  the  windlass, 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  rope  from  winding 
over  the  holes  for  the  handspikes.  The  ends  of 
the  rope  aie  passed  through  two  pulleys,  P,  then 
over,  around,  and  under  the  log,  thence  back  to 
the  sled,  to  which  they  are  fastened,  one  to  each 
end.  By  turning  the  windlass  with  the  hand¬ 
spikes,  the  log  is  rolled  up  the  skids  on  to  the 
sled.  The  skids,  I]  an  made  with  a  notch,  so 
as  to  carry  the  logs  clear  of  Jhe  fender.  A 
logci.i  ne  loaded  r„s  quickly  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment  as  by  horses,  and  ilcau  lie  worked  in  many 


Shall  We  Keep  Tip  Our  Flocks? 

We  regret  the  tone  of  despondency  which  per¬ 
vades  so  many 'of  our  exchanges  in  regard  to 
wool  growing.  Wool  is  down,  notwithstanding 
the  protective  tariff,  and  it  is  very  natural  for 
men  who  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  sixty  cents  a  pound  to 
look  upon  forty  cents  as 
poor  pay.  Some  are  reduc¬ 
ing  their  flocks,  and  others 
are  selling  out  entirely.  A 
few,  and  we  think  they  are 
the  wise  ones,  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  price 
of  sheep  to  increase  their 
flocks,  and  be  ready  for  the 
rise  which  they  think  is 
sure  to  come.  The  tem¬ 
porary  depression  in  the 
■wool  market  should  not 
lead  flock  masters  to  aban¬ 
don  their  plans,  and  change 
their  stock ;  if  favorably 
situated  for  sheep  husband¬ 
ry,  they  should  hold  on 
patiently,  and  wait  for  bet¬ 
ter  times.  We  want  to  see 
this  business  put  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  and  pur¬ 
sued  as  steadily  as  beef  or 
pork  making.  The  demand 
for  its  products,  mutton 
and  wool,  is  quite  as  steady,  and  as  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  this  nation  will  continue  to  wear  wool¬ 
en  garments,  and  to  eat  mutton,  and  in  increasing 
proportion  as  the  market  is  better  supplied  with 
these  articles.  It  is  not  strange  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  cheaper  than  they  were  last  year. 
Wool  and  mutton  vary  no  more  in  price  than 
pork  and  butter.  A  variation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,  in  these  articles  in  the  course  of  a  year 
is  not  uncommon.  But  farmers  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  give  up  the  raising  of  butter  and 
pork.  If  they  keep  on  steadily  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  their  farms  are  adapted  to,  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  rise  when  it  comes,  and  make 
money.  Almost  every  kind  of  business  has  its 
periods  of  depression,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  sheep  husbandry  should  not  take  its  turn. 

Wool,  we  think,  has  about  touched  bottom, 
and  farmers  may  look  for  better  prices  another 
year.  There  were  very  large  importations  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods  during  the  war,  and  the 
year  that  followed,  in  anticipation  of  the  high 
tariff  that  was  called  for.  This  immense  impor¬ 
tation  still  affects  the  market.  Shoddy  has  also 
been  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  and  the  unfortunates  who  were 
once  taken  in  with  this  article  are  in  a  temper  to 
cry  aloud  for  garments  made  of  the  last  clip, 
fresh  spun  and  wove.  Pantaloons  that  do  not 
last  out  half  their  days  are  not  the  article  to 
make  sheep  look  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Shoddy,  we  trust,  has  had  its  day,  and  is 
hound  to  the  compost  heap,  where  old  woolen 
garments  should  bring  up.  Another  hinderance 
in  the  way  of  wool  growing,  the  dogs,  is  likely 
to  be  removed  very  soon.  Several  of  the  States 
have  efficient  dog  laws,  and  the  sheep  killing 


curs  arc  greatly  reduced.  All  that  is  wanted 
now,  is  a  steady  policy  on  the  part  of  flock  mas¬ 
ters,  and  concert  of  action,  to  secure  a  national 
dog  tax,  and  to  put  wool  growing  on  as  firm  a 
basis  as  it  has  in  England.  The  introduction  of 
the  middle  and  long  wool  sheep  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  consumption  of  mutton  among  us, 
and  these  animals  are  so  well  appreciated  that 
we  shall  have  to  raise  them,  if  we  get  pay  for 
their  flesh  only.  Though  the  present  price  of 
mutton  is  low,  it  cannot  be  a  very  bad  business 
to  raise  South  Downs  and  Cotswolds,  at  the 
prices  they  bring.  We  say  then  to  the  flock 
masters  who  are  planning  for  the  future,  do  not 
be  in  haste  to  abandon  sheep  husbandry.  The 
flocks  arc  steadily  enriching  your  pastures,  and 
if  you  hold  on  steadily,  they  will  enrich  you. 

Cropping  the  Aftermath. — It  is  claimed 
for  this  practice  that  all  the  manure  made  from 
the  grass  is  returned  to  the  field,  and  the  old 
stubble  is  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  year’s 
mowing.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  very 
successful  farmer  in  Connecticut,  he  branded  it 
as  a  ruinous  practice.  For  twenty  years  or 
more  he  had  kept  all  cattle  from  his  meadows 
after  they  were  mowed.  The  grass  makes  a 
thick  covering  for  the  roots  in  winter,  so  that 
they  are  not  injured  by  the  frost.  It  starts 
earlier  in  the  spring,  and  even  if  the  season 
happens  to  be  dry,  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  hay. 
The  decaying  old  grass  is  a  good  mulch,  and 
eventually  a  fertilizer.  The  hard  cropped 
meadow  in  a  dry  season  is  generally  a  failure. 
He  keeps  up  his  fields  to  two  tons  of  hay  or 
more  to  the  acre,  and  is  satisfied  with  one  crop. 
He  top-dresses  with  muck  compost  and  sea¬ 
weed, and  sells  hay, though  he  keeps  a  dairy  farm. 


Post-Hole  Borers. 


We  have  inquiries  about  these  implements  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  of 
severe  hand  labor  by  the  use  of  convenient 
tools,  so  far  as  possible.  The  implement  is  of 
the  form  we  figure  it, 
having  a  handle  about 
four  feet  long  and  a 
bit  six  inches  wide- 
It  is  of  use  in  mellow 
soils  having  few  or  no 
stones,  and  tenacity 
enough  to  hold  to¬ 
gether.  In  very  sandy 
soil  we  know  of  no 
way  of  avoiding  the 
danger  of  having  the 
walls  give  way  and 
the  holes  fill  up,  and 
upon  very  stiff  clays 
and  on  stony  land  it 
is  quite  useless.  It  is 
hard  work  to  use  it, 
but  with  it  a  strong 
man  can  dig  post  holes 
much  faster  than  with 
a  spade.  In  many  soils 
the  most  rapid  work 
may  he  done  by  start¬ 
ing  the  holes  with  the 
spade  and  finishing 
with  the  auger.  The  bit  consists  of  two  blades 
having  flanges  on  the  outer  edges,  and  set  spi¬ 
rally  like  the  thread  of  a  screw.  This  is  no  new 
invention,  but  has  long  been  in  use.  Most  agri¬ 
cultural  stores  keep  these  articles,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  very  extensive  sale  for  them. 


POST-HOLE  AUGER. 
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Domestication  and  Crossing  of  the  Buffalo. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  after  the  prob¬ 
able,  or  to  say  the  least,  possible  value  of  the 
buffalo  and  of  the  buffalo  cross  in  agriculture 
had  been  demonstrated,  as  it  long  since  was, 
there  should  have 
been  no  systematic 
efforts  made  for  its 
extensive  introduc¬ 
tion,  or  general 
breeding  and  test¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is, 
however,  the  value 
of  the  buffalo  has 
never  had  sufficient 
demonstration,  and 
they  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  domesticat¬ 
ed  in  but  a  single 
instance,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  to  enable 
any  one  to  judge 
well  of  their  excel¬ 
lences.  Mr.  Robert 
Wield  iffe,  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  some 
40  years  ago  obtain¬ 
ed  from  crossing  a 
buffalo  bull  with 
common  cows,  sev¬ 
eral  half-blood  cows 

and  steers, — as  we  infer  from  his  rather  indefinite 
letter  to  Audubon,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  American  literature  on  this  subject. 
The  cows  he  bred  to  common  bulls,  and  to  the 
buffalo  bull,  and  after  obtaining  a  fine  three- 
quarter-buffalo  bull,  bred  the  cows  of  the  herd 
chiefly  to  him  for  many  years.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Wickliffe’s  experiments  seem  to  be  that  the 
buffalo  is  capable  of  thorough  domestication ; 
that  the  half  and  quarter-blood  steers  and  cows 
are  larger  than  either 
readily,  make  excel¬ 
lent  beef,  are  very 
hardy  and  longlived ; 
that  the  oxen  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to 
the  yoke,  having  im¬ 
mense  strength  com¬ 
bined  with  great  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  never  tested 
the  milk,  and  judged 
of  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  cows  only 
from  the  fact  that 
when  the  cows  and 
calves  ran  in  the  same 
pastures  with  com¬ 
mon  cows  with  their 
calves,  the  grade-buf¬ 
falo  calves  were  al¬ 
ways  the  fattest.  Au¬ 
dubon  mentions  that 
at  the  frontier  forts, 
where  buffalo  calves 
were  often  brought  in 
and  reared,  one  calf 
was  said  to  require 

the  milk  of  two  common  cows.  The  inference 
drawn  was  that  though  she  has  a  small  udder, 
the  buffalo  cow  must  give  a  great  deal  of  milk, — 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  probably  incorrect. 

It  appears  also  that  the  domestic  bull  can  not 
be  used  with  the  buffalo  cow.  Mr.  Wickliffe 
supposes  that  the  male  half-breeds  are  infertile, 
which  we  doubt.  The  females,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fertile  crossed  with  the  bulls  of  either  race. 


The  prevalent  colors  in  this  herd  were  dark, 
but  occasionally  white  occurred,  especially  upon 
the  head,  and  sometimes  also  striped  or  brindled 
animals,  on  which  the  dark  color  of  the  buffalo 
blended  with  a  light  dun,  “like  the  stripes  of  a 
zebra.”  Here  our  knowledge  of  the  buffalo 


parent ;  that  they  fat 


Fig.  1. — HALF-BUFFALO  COW. 

cross-breeds  has  rested  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu¬ 
ry,  and  we  are  the  more  happy  to  contribute  a 
little  to  it  which  we  think  is  new  and  important. 

Mr.  James  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville,  has  had 
for  some  time  in  his  possession  a  lialf-buffalo 
cow,  (fig.  1),  which  is  supposed  to  be  now  about 
five  years  old.  She  is  of  very  large  size, 
weighing  1,330  pounds,  in  medium  flesh,  mas¬ 
sive  in  the  fore  quarters,  light  behind,  heavy  in 
the  head  and  horns,  but  not  coarse  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  The  legs  are  long  and  bony,  but  move 


Fig.  2. — QUARTER-BREED  HEIFER. 

with  great  precision  and  grace,  such  as  few 
cows  have.  She  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
walnut  color,  almost  black,  the  coat  being  some¬ 
what  woolly.  She  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
animal,  will  leap  over  ordinary  fences,  and  even 
stonewalls,  with  the  most  nonchalant  ease,  and 
mill  ponds  and  rapid  streams  present  not  the 
least  impediment  to  her.  She  is,  however,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  domestic  in  her  nature,  will  allow  a 


lad  of  fourteen  to  lead  and  handle  her,  and 
stands  to  be  milked  as  well  as  any  cow  in  the 
fine  herd  belonging  to  her  owner.  The  hump 
is  greatly  reduced  from  that  of  a  full-blood 
buffalo,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  comparing 
this  engraving  with  that  on  the  first  page  of  the 
September  number. 
The  face  is  dishing, 
the  eyebrows  prom¬ 
inent,  and  the  nose 
has  a  tendency  to 
the  Roman  curve. 
The  bight  of  the 
spinal  processes  is 
such  that  the  sides 
are  what  we  would 
call  in  an  ox  “  slab- 
sided  still  we  think 
the  ribs  must  spring 
out  pretty  well,  and 
the  flatness  be  due 
to  the  spine.  The  tail 
is  peculiar,  being 
longer  than  that  of 
the  buffalo,  very  ta¬ 
pering, and  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  pointed  tuft. 
Mr.  Swain  has  care¬ 
fully  tested  the  milk 
in  comparison  with 
that  of  his  choicest 
Jerseys,  and  finds 
that,  though  the  quantity  is  small,  (being  prob¬ 
ably  about  ten  quarts  per  day  when  fresh,)  it 
is,  however,  astonishingly  rich,  yielding  fully  27 
per  cent,  ot  cream,  while  the  best  of  the  Jerseys 
only  marked  25  per  cent.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
cream  is  that,  though  perfectly  distinct,  it  is 
almost  colorless,  that  is,  white,  like  the  milk. 
The  milk  is  much  sweeter  than  that  of  common 
cows,  contains  little  water,  and  when  it  curdles 
makes  a  remarkably  tenacious  curd,  having  not 
more  than  half  the  usual  amount  of  whey. 

These  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  valuable  facts,  and 
suggest  a  problem 
which  we  hope  will  be 
thoroughly  worked 
out,  as  it  may  easily 
be  done  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  farmers 
of 'Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty: — What  would  be 
the  result  of  a  small 
admixture  of  this 
blood  with  our  com¬ 
mon  cows,  bred  in  for 
several  generations  ? 

Mr.  Swain  is  a  fan¬ 
cier  of  the  dark  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  has  several 
black  ones.  He  sees 
so  strong  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  the 
Jerseys  and  a  quarter- 
breed  buffalo  heifer, 
fig.  2,  which  he  has, 
the  calf  of  the  half- 
breed  cow  by  a  com¬ 
mon  bull,  that  he  asks  :  “Is  it  not  possibles 
that  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Jersey  may 
be  due  to  an  admixture  of  buffalo  blood  a  long 
time  ago  ?  ”  This  might  easily  have  occurred, 
for  buffaloes  were  taken  to  Europe  many  years 
ago,  and,  besides,  the  Bison  of  Europe  is  a  close¬ 
ly  allied  animal,  and  was  once  not  rare  as  at 
present.  The  heifer,  now  about  20  months 
old,  has  lost  the  hump  almost  altogether.  It  has 
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ajdelicate  head,  with  the  large,  deer-like  eye,  and 
mealy  muzzle  of  the  Jersey.  The  legs  are  very 
delicate  though  long,  and  almost  any  one  after 
seeing  the  black  Jerseys  would  take  this  for 
another  of  them. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  49. 


“  You  farmers,”  said  a  city  friend,  “ought  to 
be  making  money,  with  butter  at  40  cents  a 
pound.  But  you  grumble  just  the  same.” 

“  American  farmers  seldom  grumble.  Those 
who  think  so  get  the  idea  from  books  or  from 
tradition.  It  is  an  English  habit — not  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  There  is  a»reason  for  the  difference.  The 
English  farmer  rents  his  land,  and  grumbles  in 
order  that  the  landlord  may  not  think  he  is 
making  too  much  money,  and  increase  his  rent. 
The  American  farmer  owns  his  land,  and  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  its  quality  and 
productiveness.” 

“  I  thought  they  were  always  grumbling.” 

“I  know  you  did,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  The 
city  people  are  the  grumblers.” 

“Have  we  no  cause  to  complain  of  high  prices?” 

“  Wheat  is  perhaps  25  cents  a  bushel  too  high, 
and  barley  25  cents  too  low.  Butter  should  be 
a  few  cents  lower,  and  pork  and  mutton  a  few 
cents  higher.  At  such  prices,  a  farmer,  if  equal¬ 
ly  intelligent,  might  make  almost  as  good  a  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  grocer  or  a  dry  goods  merchant.” 

“  Farmers  used  to  be  glad  to  sell  at  half  what 
they  get  now.” 

“True,  but  this  only  proves  that  ‘  times  have 
changed.’  Perhaps  they  got  too  little.  They 
have  worked  hard,  and  done  their  full  share  in 
making  the  country  what  it  is.  They  are  going 
to  do  still  greater  tilings.  They  have  now  hold 
of  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  They  are  bound 
to  make  this  country  the  grandest  and  noblest 
that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  You  are  all  very 
well  in  your  way.  We  could  not  get  along 
without  you.  But  we  propose  to  have  some  of 
you  take  a  back  seat,  and  make  room  for  a  few 
of  our  bright,  active,  young  farmers.  City  peo¬ 
ple  shall  no  longer  sneer  at  country  folks.” 

As  I  was  leaving,  he  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  city  people  did  not  sneer  at  the  farm¬ 
ers.  And  in  this  he  is  right,  so  far  as  the  well- 
bred,  intelligent  citizens  are  concerned,  but  the 
snobs  speak  of  us  with  a  superciliousness  that 
k  trying  to  the  flesh. 

But  enough  of  this.  Good  farmers  are  now 
making  money,  and  are  well  able  to  educate 
their  children.  They  are  doing  so;  and  it  is 
no  disrespect  to  the  fathers  to  say  that  their 
sons  who  stick  to  farming,  will  occupy  a  higher 
social  position  than  has  been  accorded  to  us. 

It  does  me  gd'od  to  talk  to  an  educated  young 
farmer.  But  deliver  me  from  your  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  conceited,  self-satisfied,  swaggering 
biped — half  farmer,  half  peddler,  who  thinks 
about  nothing  but  his  own  shrewdness  and  his 
neighbor’s  follies.  Such  men  ought  not  to  annoy 
me,  but  they  do.  Unfortunately  these  meddling 
farmers  have  a  notion  that  I  came  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  “  show  them  how  to  farm,”  and  though 
this  is  in  no  sense  true,  I  encounter  their  bitter¬ 
est  opposition.  This  is  no  new  thing.  I  was 
reading,  the  other  day,  in  the  Museum  Rusti- 
cum  et  Cornrnerciale,  published  in  London  in 
171*3,  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  had  been  trying 
Jethro  Tull’s  system  of  enriching  the  laud  by 
hoeing.  He  says :  “  By  introducing  the  drill 
plow  and  the  horse-hoe,  I  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor ;  and  I  may  probably  some  time 
or  other  attempt  it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
sensible  I  shall  find  great  difficulty  in  getting 


men  that  will  even  try  to  do  the  work  with 
those  instruments.  *  *  *  If  by  dint  of  author¬ 
ity  you  oblige  them  to  go  out  of  their  Avay,  they 
will  rather  contribute  to  the  loss  of  your  crop, 
than  not  to  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  they 
are  in  the  right.”  On  this,  the  editor  remarks 
in  a  foot  note :  ‘  Our  correspondent’s  reason¬ 
ings  on  this  head  are  very  just.  He  seems  to 
speak  feelingly,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
others  lie  under  the  difficulties  he  mentions. 
What  chiefly  prevents  a  reformation  among  our 
laborers  in  husbandry  is,  the  masters  in  general 
being  but  little  more  enlightened .”  Not  every 
agrciultural  editor  would  have  pluck  enough  to 
utter  such  a  truth  in  the  first  number  of  his  paper. 

I  am  offered  $12  a  ton  for  all  my  wheat  straw, 
to  make  paper.  I  do  not  like  to  sell  straw,  but 
1  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  I 
can  turn  it  into  so  much  money.  If  we  reckon 
the  manure  from  a  ton  of  straw  worth  $3,  I 
should  still  have  to  get  $9  a  ton  of  nutriment 
out  of  the  straw  to  make  it  pay.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  the  straw,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
got  out  of  it.  If  a  farmer  could  sell  his  straw, 
and  buy  clover  hay  at  something  near  the  same 
price,  he  had  better  let  the  paper  men  have  it. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  chief 
aim  should  be  to  raise  large  crops  of  clover.  The 
Agriculturist ,  last  month,  in  “Hints  about 
Work,”  says  that  the  manure  of  “fattening  hogs 
is  very  rich.”  This  is  true.  It  is  far  richer  than 
sheep  or  cow  manure  from  animals  having  noth¬ 
ing  but  straw  or  corn  stalks.  But  if  a  cow,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  horse,  is  fed  on  clover  hay,  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  a  ton  of  it  is  worth  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  hog  manure  made  from  a  ton  of 
corn,  fed  either  whole  or  ground,  raw  or  cooked. 
The  idea  that  pig  manure  is  so  rich  arises  from 
the  fact  that  our  cow  and  sheep  manure  is  usual¬ 
ly  so  miserably  poor.  The  question  as  to  which 
is  the  richer  manure,  that  from  working  ani¬ 
mals  or  fattening  animals,  may  be  interesting  to 
the  physiologist,  but  has  no  sort  of  practical  value 
to  the  farmer.  If  I  have  30  tons  of  straw,  50 
tons  of  corn  stalks,  40  tons  of  ha}r,  2  tons  of 
bean  straw,  1000  bushels  of  corn,  and  10  tons  of 
oil-cake  to  feed  out  on  the  farm  during  the  next 
six  months,  it  will  make  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  manure  to  what  kind 
or  class  of  animals  I  feed  it. 

The  only  question  I  have  to  determine  is  in 
what  way  I  can  get  the  most  money  from  the 
nutriment  there  is  in  the  food.  If  we  can  get  the 
most  money  by  fattening  sheep,  or  by  keeping 
store  sheep,  or  by  fattening  steers  or  farrow 
cows,  or  by  feeding  young  stock,  or  from 
milch  cows,  or  from  wintering  horses,  we 
need  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the 
manure.  It  will  be  approximately  the  same 
in  either  case.  It  will  probably  be  the 
least  valuable  from  the  milch  cows,  and  the 
most  valuable  from  the  store  stock.  But  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  hardly  worth  considering,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  scientific  agricultural  writers  should 
so  frequently  allude  to  it.  It  only  helps  to  keep 
alive  the  old  notion  that  “horse  manure,”  or 
“pig  manure,”  or  “sheep  manure,”  or  “cow 
manure,”  gets  its  value  from  the  animal,  and 
not  from  the  food. 

“  How  about  hen  manure  ?”  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  holds.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the 
food.  A  bushel  of  corn  fed  to  a  turkey  will 
give  manure  •worth  no  more  than  a  bushel  of 
corn  fed  to  a  pig — provided  the  liquid  and  solids 
of  the  latter  are  all  saved.  As  ordinarily  man¬ 
aged,  however,  the  liquid  either  runs  away  or 
soaks  through  the  crevices  of  the  planks  into 


the  ground,  and  is  lost.  In  the  case  of  poultry, 
there  is  no  liquid  excrement  to  run  away,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  droppings  are  con¬ 
sidered  so  valuable.  Poultry  also  eat  a  good 
deal  of  animal  food  in  some  form  or  another, 
and  this,  of  course,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  a  fact — and  I  wish  every  farmer  fully 
comprehended  it — that  the  value  of  manure 
from  an3r  animal  depends  entirely  on  the  food. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  manure  question 
which  encourages  me  very  much — the  won¬ 
derful  effect  that  good  manure  has  on  our  crops. 
I  do  not  know  whether  to  attribute  this  to  the 
climate  or  to  the  soil.  But  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  the  same  amount,  of  manure  will  do  as  much 
good  in  England  as  it  will  here. 

We  fed  our  hogs  corn  meal,  and  more  or  less 
oil-cake  meal,  (cooked,)  all  summer,  and  the 
neighbors  evidently  thought  I  was  slightly  de¬ 
mented,  if  not  more.  Some  said  the  pigs  were 
so  fat  they  would  not  grow ;  others,  that  the 
pork  would  cost  me  25  cents  a  pound.  Of 
course,  none  of  us  have  made  anything  on  pigs 
this  season.  The  price  of  grain  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  price  of  pork.  But  I  have 
done  as  well  as  my  neighbors.  In  fact,  I  have 
done  better,  for  I  have  lost  less  than  they  have. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pigs 
over  a  year  old,  and  about  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber  he  got  out  of  pork,  and  bought  one  of  the 
smallest  of  my  late  spring  pigs.  It  weighed  145 
pounds,  after  eating  its  breakfast,  and  dressed 
121  pounds.  He  said  he  had  not  a  hog  that 
was  fit  to  kill,  even  for  fresh  pork,  and  none,  .if 
killed,  that  would  dress  much  more  than  half 
what  this  little  chuck  of  a  pig  weighed.  He 
was  half  Essex,  and  my  neighbor  said,  when  he 
came  to  pay  me  for  him,  that  he  “  never  saw  or 
tasted  fatter  pork.”  I  had  another  pig,  half  Suf¬ 
folk  and  quarter  Yorkshire,  not  fourteen  months 
old,  that  dressed  423  pounds.  He  was  the  poor¬ 
est  pig  in  the  litter,  and  did  not  do  well  for  four 
or  five  months,  or  I  should  have  sold  him  earlier. 

The  Deacon  says  there  are  a  great  many  pigs, 
over  a  year  old,  that,  at  the  present  price  of 
corn,  will  cost  more  to  make  them  fat  than  they 
will  bring  ■when  killed.  In  other  words,  their 
keep  for  over  a  year  is  wholly  lost.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  it  has  been  an  expensive  business  feeding 
their  hogs  the  past  autumn.  I  believe  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  writes: 
“In one  of  your1  Walks  and  Talks,’  in  theA^n- 
culturist ,  you  say:  1 A  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 
one  cent  per  pound  for  flesh  as  a  manure.’ 

“We  can  buy  dried  meat  at  2  cents  to 
21  (i  cents  per  pound.  I  believe,  it  contains  no 
more  water  than  old  wheat,  if  as  much ;  no 
grease  ;  sometimes  as  much,  perhaps,  as  5  per 
cent  of  bones — generally  but  little.  It  is  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  feeding.  I  boil 
at  one  time,  after  it  is  chopped,  (which  is  con¬ 
siderable  work,)  about  GO  pounds.  The  chop¬ 
ping  and  boiling  costs  40  cents.  These  60 
pounds  furnish  enough  for  five  hogs  for  two 
days — all  they  will  eat.  They  -weigh  about  250 
pounds  each.  The  cost  of  food,  chopping  and 
boiling,  is  17’|2  cents  per  hog  each  day. 

“  How  much  ought  the  pigs  to  gain,  and  how 
much  is  the  manure  worth  from  100  pounds  of 
such  food?  Also,  how  much  from  100  pounds 
of  boiled  corn  meal?  It  costs  me  20  per  cent 
more  to  feed  all  they  want  of  boiled  corn  meal 
or  pudding.” 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  one  pound  of  this 
dried  meat  contains  the  substance  of  4  lbs.  of 
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flesh.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  wlieu  ready  boiled, 
on  a  par  with  fresh  meat  at  3|4  cent  per  pound. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  “dried  meat”  is, 
•  but  suppose  it  to  be  the  refuse  of  some  manu¬ 
factory  for  making  oil  from  fish  or  other  animal 
matter.  Now,  the  value  of  such  an  article  for 
food  would  depend  a -good  deal  on  how  much 
oil  there  was  left  in  it.  If  it  contains  “no  grease” 
it  will  not  fatten  a  pig  rapidly,  when  fed  alone. 
It  would  probably  be  more  valuable  for  young, 
growing  pigs,  but  in  either  case,  some  other 
food,  such  as  corn  meal,  should  be  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it. 

The  only  experiments  I  can  recollect  that 
bear  o.n  the  point  are  those  made  by  Lawes  & 
Gilbert.  These  experiments  were  made  on  92 
pigs,  three  and  four  pigs  in  each  pen  fed  with 
different  foods.  Dried  Newfoundland  codfish 
was  one  of  the  foods  used — not  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  corn  meal,  barley  meal  and 
bran.  When  put  up  to  fatten,  the  pigs  weighed 
about  160  pounds  each,  and  were,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  nine  or  ten  months  old.  They 
were  fatted  eight  weeks.  I  cannot  go  into  de¬ 
tails.  Those  who  wish  for  a  further  account  of 
these  interesting  experiments  will  find  it  in  the 
Rural  Annual  for  1865,  pages  30-38.  One  pen  of 
four  pigs  had  about  2  pounds  of  codfish  (boil¬ 
ed)  each  per  day,  and  all  the  Indian  corn  meal 
they  would  eat. 

The  four  pigs,  in  8  weeks,  eat  308  pounds  of 
codfish,  and  1,450  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  and  gained 
389  pounds.  Or,  in  other  words,  each  pig  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  average  91  (2  pounds  of  codfish  and 
45  pounds  of  meal  per  week,  and  gained  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  12  pounds.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
food  produced  a  little  over  22  pounds  of  pork. 

In  another  experiment,  where  2  pounds  of  a 
mixture  of  “bean  and  lentil  meal,”  (say  pea 
meal),  were  given  each  pig  per  day,  and  all  the 
Indian  corn  meal  they  would  eat  was  added,  it 
took  100  pounds  of  the  food  to  produce  21'-|3 
pounds  of  pork.  These  experiments  would 
seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  dried  codfish  is 
not  more  fattening  than  peas. 

This  dried  codfish  contained  about  40  per 
Cent,  of  water,  lS1^  per  cent,  of  ash,  6’la  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  not  quite  1  per  cent,  of 
fat.  The  beans  and  lentils  contained  about  5 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Foster’s  meat  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  codfish,  it  is"  easy  .to 
give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  obtained  from  pigs  consuming  it.  Genu¬ 
ine  Peruvian  guano,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
cheapest  ammoniacal  manure  in  market.  It  is 
worth,  say  $90  per  ton,  and  contains  15  per  cent, 
of  ammonia. 

Assuming  that  one  pound  of  nitrogen  in  the 
food  will  give  us  one  pound  of  ammonia  in  the 
manure,  (which  is  allowing  for  much  more  loss 
of  nitrogen  than  is  retained  in  the  animal),  100 
pounds  of  the  meat  fed  to  a  pig  would  give  O1^ 
pounds  of  ammonia  in  the  manure.  The  other 
constituents  would  be  more  abundant  in  the 
manure  than  in  the  guano ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  the  manure  from 
100  pounds  of  this  meat  is  worth  as  much  as  50 
pounds  of  Peruvian  guano— that  is  to  say,  $2.25, 
Or  21!*  cents  per  pound.  The  manure  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  first  cost  of  the  food. 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  F.  adds:  “One  of  my 
neighbors  thinks  it  would  pay  to  use  it  as  ma¬ 
nure,  but  that  hog  feeding  has  not  paid  him.  I 
tell  him  we  had  better  pass  it  through  the  hog- 
first.  He  seems  to  think  it  loses  more  than  the 
value  of  the  pork  gained.” 

There  need  be  no  more  loss  than  I  have  as¬ 


sumed.  But  unless  you  have  considerable  lit¬ 
ter,  dried  muck,  leaves,  or  other  absorbent,  the 
probabilities  are  that  a  good  deal  of  the  manure 
runs  to  waste.  If  this  loss  is  avoided,  you  have 
simply  to  determine  how  much  the  pigs  gain, 
and  the  price  of  the  pork ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  cooking  and  feeding,  and  the 
increased  labor  of  drawing  out  the  manure.  It 
is  doubtless  in  far  better  condition  for  the  crops 
than  if  applied  directly  as  a  manure. 

On  the  same  basis,  the  manure  from  100  lbs. 
of  corn  meal  is  worth  about  70  cents. 

Mutton,  it  seems,  has  been  sold  in  New  York 
by  the  carcass  for  2  cents  and  3  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  sheep  weighed  45  lbs.,  and  the  pelt  is  worth 
75  cents,  and  the  freight  has  been  paid  on  them 
from  Ohio  or  Michigan,  how  much  did  they  net 
the  farmer  who  raised  them?  One  can  see  that 
the  farmers  could  not  receive  much  for  them,  or 
else  the  drivers  must  have  lost  money.  Shall 
we  never  learn  wisdom? 

A  farmer  in  this  vicinity  has  just  sold  eight 
head  of  cattle  for  $150  Hess  than  the  same  butch¬ 
er  offered  for  them  last  spring.  He  has  lost  the 
whole  summer’s  feed  and  $150  beside.  Thus 
we  go ! 

One  thing  is  encouraging.  Really  good  beef 
maintains  a  steady  price.  If  we  raise  choice 
animals  and  feed  them  well,  we  can  calculate  on 
getting  a  fair  price  for  them.  Last  week,  “infe¬ 
rior”  beef  cattle  fell  a  cent  a  pound  in  New 
York,  being  quoted  at  7c.  to  8c. dressed  weight; 
while  “extra”  and  “choice”  held  their  own 
at  16c.  to  17c.  per  pound.  Such  facts  as  these 
are  eloquent  advocates  of  good  breeding  and 
high  feeding. 

John  Johnston  talked  of  giving  up  farming. 
He  was  over  eighty  and  had  no  son ;  help 
scarce  and  not  trusty.  “  Had  I  not  better  sell  ?” 
he  asked.  I  wrote  him  “  No.”  Fancy  John 
Johnston  in  a  city  1  No  underdrains,  no 
growing  crops  of  grass  and  clover,  no  wheat, 
no  corn,  no  barley,  no  sheep !  The  last  time  I 
was  there,  when  he  Avent  into  the  field  his  fa¬ 
vorite  cows  came  to  be  patted,  and  a  splendid 
heifer  calf  put  her  nose  into  his  arms.  Shall 
he  leave  them  ?  Those  who  say  so  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  pleasures  of  farming. 

He  now  writes  me:  “  The  farm  is  not  to  be 
sold.  I  have  let  40  acres  for  five  years,  for  nur¬ 
sery  purposes,  at  a  jrearly  rent  of  $1,000,  paya¬ 
ble  semi-annually.  This  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  me  than  selling.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  trial  to  have  left  my  farm.  I  still  have 
over  50  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  do  my  best  with  it.  I  have  sold  this 
year’s  crop  of  wheat  for  over  $1,500.  I  have 
900  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  from  a  trifle  over 
eleven  acres,  and  at  least  70  tons  of  hay.  I 
have  bought  300  wether  sheep  and  ten  tons  of 
oil-cake  to  feed  to  them.  Won  1 1  make  manure 
this  Avinter  for  my  small  farm  ? 

If  I  live,  I  will  sow  12  acres  of  wheat  next 
September.  The  same  field  yielded  over  $100 
worth  of  Avlieat  per  acre  in  1866.  It  is  all 
'■’bosh'  about  our  land  failing  for  Avheat.  The 
failure  is  all  for  Avant  of  feeding  the  land. 
Horses  and  oxen  must  be  well  fed  if  they  are 
to  pay  in  work.  So  must  the  earth  if  it  is  to 
pay  for  tilling.” 

Twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  rent  (five  per  cent 
interest,  or  $500  per  acre)  is  not  bad  for  land 
that  was  once  pronounced  “the  poorest  farm 
in  all  creation.”  So  much  for  underdraining, 
good  tillage,  liberal  feeding,  and  high  manuring. 

Mr.  J.  says  he  nevet  had  so  poor  a  crop  of 


clover  seed  as  this  year — not  quite  a  bushel  per 
acre.  Mr.  Foster,  avIio  is  an  excellent  farmer, 
only  got  18  bushels  from  38  acres.  Mr.  J.  adds: 
“  My  first  crop  Avas  far  too  heavy.  It  Avas  so 
badly  lodged  that  a  great  deal  of  it  could  not  be 
cut  close.  I  never  had  a  good  crop  of  seed 
Avlien  the  first  crop  was  not  shaved  off  clean. 
Clover  seed  will  be  very  high  in  the  spring,  if 
not  before.” 

The  drouth  here  still  continues.  Many  farmers 
have  to  drive  their  cattle  miles  to  Avater.  It 
looks  noAV  (Dec.  2,)  as  though  winter  was  about 
to  set  in  Avithout  rain.  But  it  is  said  such  a 
thing  Avas  never  knoAvn. 


Wheat  Culture  Extending  at  the  South. 
— One  of  the  encouraging  “signs  of  the  times” 
is  that  wheat  is  reported  to  have  been  much 
more  extensively  sown  at  the  South  than  ever* 
before.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  some  ex¬ 
tensive  sections.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
to  entail  poverty  upon  the  soil  than  continual 
cropping  with  one  plant — tobacco,  cotton,  or 
corn.  The  introduction  of  a  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  judicious  rotation  and  systematic  manur¬ 
ing,  Avill  develop  the  full  resources  of  the  soil. 
In  this  Avay,  avc  are  confident  that  wheat  will 
be  found  a  better  paying  crop  than  either  cotton 
or  tobacco,  alone. 


Ash  Bins. — More  fires  occur  from  ashes 
stored  in  Avooden  vessels  than  from  almost  any 
other  cause.  The  favorite  deposit  is  an  old 
flour  barrel  under  the  shed  or  in  the  wood-house. 
The  ashes  stand  perhaps  in  an  iron  vessel  until 
they  are  supposed  to  be  cool,  and  are  then  emp¬ 
tied.  Coals,  especially  of  the  hard  woods,  hick¬ 
ory  and  oak,  Avill  retain  their  fire  in  ashes  for  a 
day  or  longer, and  this, coming  in  contact  Avith  the 
barrel  at  a  crack,  kindles  a  flame,  and  a  destruc¬ 
tive  Are  ensues.  Farm-houses  and  barns  are  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed  in  this  way.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  devices  for  the  storing  of  as-hes.  Where 
Avood  is  Avholly  used  in  the  fireplace,  or  Frank¬ 
lin  fire  frame,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  flue  in 
the  back  part  of  the  hearth  or  the  chimney,  com¬ 
municating  with  an  ash  bin  in  the  cellar.  The 
mouth  of  the  flue  is  kept  covered  Avith  an  iron 
slide.  The  bin  in  the  cellar  is  made  of  stone, 
and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the  Avinter’s 
stock  of  ashes.  But  the  stove  has  so  generally 
taken  the  place  of  the  open  fire  that  other  con¬ 
trivances  are  used.  Some  put  up  a  small  brick 
building  expressly  for  the  purpose,  having  a  half 
door  in  the  upper  part,  for  convenience  in 
emptying  the  ashes.  Bluestone  flags  are  con¬ 
venient  for  making  bins  of  smaller  size,  and  are 
not  very  expensive.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  ar¬ 
ticle  for  this  purpose  is  a  cement  tile,  tAvo  feet 
in  diameter,  covered  Avith  a  piece  of  zinc  or  sheet 
iron.  It  is  cheaper  than  iron,  and  fire-proof. 

Wintering  Stock  on  the  Prairies. 


There  is  every  excuse  to  be  offered  for  the 
western  farmers  who  winter  their  stock  on  the 
warm  sides  of  straw  heaps  and  hay  Stacks  on 
the  prairies,  for  they  have,  in  many  cases,  had 
hard  work  to  build  a  comfortable  shelter  for 
their  oavii  heads.  When  farmers  in  the  older 
settled  States  do  the  same  thing,  that  is,  expose 
their  stock  to  the  rigors  of  the  Avinter,  the  cuts 
of  satire  and  the  lash  of  open  reprobation  are  all 
that  Avill  bring  them  to  their  senses.  For  the 
cattle’s  sake  Ave  often  resort  to  the  appeal  to  the 
pocket,  and  this  is  listened  to;  and,  though  nev- 
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er  so  softly  whispered,  is  heard  above  the  low- 
ings  of  the  shivering  herd.  A  correspondent, 
of  Winchester,  Iowa,  (signing  himself  “  Titus,”) 
sends  ns  a  description  of  straw  sheds,  that  are 
easily  made  and  good  for  prairie  farmers  who 
have  no  market  for  their  straw.  He  writes: 

“  Physiologists  tell  us  that  it  is  the  food  which 
animals  eat  that  keeps  up  the  animal  heat,  in 
the  same  manner  that  coal  or  wood  keeps  up 
the  heat  of  a  stove  or  furnace ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  it  would  take  less  food  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperature  of  the  body,  were  it 
kept  warm  by  other  means.  This  is  the  theory  : 
the  facts  are  that  all  kinds  of  stock,  if  sheltered 
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in  cold  weather,  require  a  great  deal  less  food 
to  keep  them  in  a  good,  thriving  condition,  than 
other  stock  do  that  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

I  once  tried  to  make  a  calculation  of  how  much 
I  could  save  in  feed  by  keeping  my  cattle  shel¬ 
tered  ;  and  although  I  did  not  arrive  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion,  yet  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
I  could  save  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  putting  up  warm,  permanent  sheds ; 
besides  avoiding  all  thoseevils  that  ill  treatment 
always  entails  on  ail  kinds  of  stock,  surely  and 
speedily  impair: rip-  and  even  destroying  the 
good  points  or  any  breed,  however  hardy. 

Straw  Sheds. — Very  good  temporary  sheds 
for  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  made  of  a  frame¬ 
work  of  rails  or  poles,  and  covered  with  straw. 
This  will  shelter  stock  the  best  by  making  it  in 
the  shape  of  an  L,  with  the  east  and  south  sides 
left  open.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
stock  can  pass  from  the  shed  into  the  feeding 
yards  or  stalk  fields  whenever  they  choose. 
We,  in  the  West,  after  gathering  our  corn,  turn 
our  cattle  into  the  stalk  fields,  where  they  make 
a  tolerably  good  living  at  nipping  what  fodder 
they  like,  and  picking  up  nubbins  of  corn  that 
were  overlooked  when  the  crop  was  gathered. 

Prairie  grass,  or  rather  prairie  hay,  makes  an 
excellent  covering  for  a  shed,  as  it  turns  the 
rain  much  better  than  straw  does.  If  it  is  put 
on  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  thatching,  it 
does  all  the  better,  and  requires  only  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  amount  of  hay,  and  will  turn  the 
rain  for  a  long  time.  It  also  makes  excellent 
forage  for  cattle,  and  I  have  known  whole  herds 
here  in  Iowa  to  be  wintered  on  nothing  but 
prairie  hay.  A  little  grain  fed  out  with  the 
hay  would,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  repay  the 
cost  of  it,  let  the  price  be  what  it  might.  The 
stock  should  never  get  to  the  outside  of  the 
straw  shed — I  mean  on  the  side  on  which  the 
straw  is  piled, — for  they  will  tramp  down  and 
waste  the  straw,  and  destroy  the  whole  shed  in 
a  few  days.  Such  a  shed  as  this  will  answer 
every  purpose  of  a  better  one  so  long  as  it  lasts. 


Farm  and  Lawn  Roads  and  Highways. 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  so  marks  the 
difference  between  a  long  settled  and  a  new 
region  as  the  roads ;  and  yet,  throughout  this 
democratic  country,  where  so  few  public  ex¬ 
penditures  can  be  made  which  do  not  carry 
with  them  at  first  sight  assurance  of  their  econ¬ 
omy,  we  seldom  find  good  ones,  and  it  is  hard 
to  secure  thoroughness  in  making  new  roads. 

There  are  three  requisites  of  a  good  road  : 
1st,  Diyness;  2d,  Firmness;  3d,  Proper  form. 
The  first  may  be  secured  wherever  good  drain¬ 
age  can  be  had,  by  laying  a  tile  drain  capable 
of  carrying  the  water  four 
feet  below  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Tiles  are  better  than 
stones  for  drains,  because  if 
well  laid  and  either  turned 
aside  or  provided  with  silt 
basins  wherever  change  of 
level  decreasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  descent  occur,  tiles 
will  never  fill  up,  while 
stone  drains  are  very  likely 
to.  The  tiles  being  cover¬ 
ed  after  the  most  approved 
manner,  as  described  in 
former  numbers,  (the  joints 
protected  by  collars  or 
otherwise,  and  the  stiffest 
soil  rammed  down  hard 
over  the  tiles),  the  road 
bed  must  be  made.  For 
this  purpose  the  roadway 
should  be  nearly  level,  hollowing  a  little  from 
each  side  alike  toward  the  drain  in  the  middle, 
and  at  least  a  foot  below  the  intended  surface 
of  the  road,  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  farm  or 
lawn  road  of  say  20  feet  in  width,  but  deeper 
in  proportion  for  broader  roads  and  highways. 
This  bed  is  laid  with  large  stones,  (flattish  ones 
do  best  for  small  roads  and  carriage  ways,)  and 
the  surface  should  be  only  slightly  crowning  in 
the  middle.  Broken  stones,  from  the  size  of 
one’s  fist  to  that  of  an  egg,  are  laid  upon  these, 
and  this  layer  is  made  crowning  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  and  forms  a  bed  upon  which 
a  small  amount  of  sharp,  sandy  gravel  soon 
makes  a  smooth,  hard  road,  if  well  rolled. 

The  usual  custom  is  to  have  a  ditch  or  gutter 
at  each  side  of  the  road.  This  in  the  case  of 
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carriage  waysnnd  park  roadabounds  the  grass 
and  keeps  it  from  encroaching  upon  the  gravel. 
The  result  isthat  either  the  carlhwashes  away, 
and  an  irregular  surface  (litchis  formed,  or  the 
flow  of  water's  stopped  by  gravel  washed  from 
the  road.  We  present  in.  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  a  plan  recently  brought  to  our  notice, 
which  offers  two  advantages  above  the  common 
practice,  and  though Applied,  so  far  as  we  know, 
exclusively  to  park  roads,  is  equally  applicable 
to  others  of  sufficient  width  for  two  wagons  to 
pass  conveniently.  The  differences  between  this 
and  other  well  made  roads  are  solely  in  the 
shape  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  (see  figure,)  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  instead  of  being  crowning  is 
angular ,  the  angle  being  in  the  middle  like  a 
very  flat  roof  of  a  house.  The  use  of  this  form 
is,  that  the  road  may  be  made  much  flatter  than 
otherwise,  and  it  gives  a  tendency  to  drive 
equally  on  both  sides  and  not  exclusively  in  the 


middle ;  besides  rain  falling  flows  off  more  freely 
and  completely.  The  gutters  are  made  as  usual 
at  the  sides  where  the  road  bed  ends,  stoned  if 
necessary  to  prevent  washing,  but  the  grass  is. 
allowed  to  cross  them-,  and  come  up  some  two 
or  three  feet  upon  the  gravel,  where  it  is  trim¬ 
med  10  a  uniform  edge.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that,  while  the  water  from  the 
road  quickly  finds  its  way  through  this  strip  of 
grass  to  the  gutters,  it  does  not  carry  the  sand 
with  it  and  does  not  wTask  away  the  sides  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  allow  large  quantities 
of  water  to  flow  close  by  the  side  of  a  road,  un¬ 
less  the  channel  is  broad  and  well  wallecl  and 
paved.  In  case  of  freshets  damage  is  often  done. 

■ - -  -q  O  b-  »-•» - 

GAS-nousE  Lime. — This  article  has  the  effect 
of  lime  in  but  a  slight  degree.  After  it  has  been 
weathered, it  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  gypsum, 
(plaster.)  Its  effects  upon  the  soil  are  to  supply 
lime  to  the  plant  where  this  ingredient  is  want¬ 
ing,  (which  on  common  soils  rarely  occurs,)  to 
supply  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  series  of  obscure,  yet  beneficial  effects 
which  plaster  does, — all  of  which  plaster  will  do 
equally  well  or  better,  but  not  so  cheaply.  The 
weathered  gas  lime  often  contains  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  lime  remaining  long  in  the  condition  ot 
slaked  lime.  This  is  considerably  abundant 
when  the  article  is  fresh,  and  then  it  acts  with 
good  effect  in  vegetable  compost  heaps,  upon 
muck,  etc.  If  applied  to  the  soil  in  this  fresh 
state,  and,  during  the  growing  season,  placed 
upon  the  soil  where  crops  will  be  affected,  the 
results  are  uniformly  disastrous,  not  owing 
to  the  lime,  but  to  various  combinations  of 
sulphur  with  lime,  which,  after  some  months’ 
exposure,  become  converted  into  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  gypsum  above  alluded  to. 


Draining  in  Winter— Draining  Tools. 


Tile  draining  may  often  be  done  in  winter  bet¬ 
ter  than  at  any  other  season,  especially  where 
the  ground  rarely  freezes  very  deep.  A  large 
body  of  snow  filling  early  will  often  prevent 
the  frost  getting  into  the  soil,  and  one  will 
often  be  surprised  to  see  how  a  few  strokes  of 
a  sharp,  heavy  pick  will  crack  up  the  frozen 
crust.  Of  course  the  ditches  must  be  dug,  the 
tiles  laid,  and  all  filled  and  finished  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  lest  it  be  filled  prematurely  with 
snow  and  ice.  As  protection  against  this  occur¬ 
rence  and  to  prevent  the  ditch  and  earth  freez- . 
ing  on  a  cold  night,  straw  may  be  laid  across 
the  ditch  and  upon  the  heap,  being  kept  in  place 
by  poles  or  pea  brush.  At  other  seasons  toler- 
ablv  n-ood  work  may  be  done  with  common 
toolti,  |ut  in  winter  the  very  best  are  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  There  is  pressing  necessity  to  move  as 
little  earth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  get  down  to 
the  full  depth,  (4  feet  usually).  Our  "Western 
readers  frequently  inquire  about  draining  tools, 
and  doubtless  would  very  often  order  them 
were  they  advertised.  For  their  information 
we  would  state  that  every  first-class  agricultur¬ 
al  store  that  we  know  of  either  keeps  them 
on  hand  or  will  procure  them  if  ordered. 


Clear  the  Water  Courses! 


There  is  hardly  a  county  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  in  which  there  are  not  some 
sluggish  streams  whose  flow  is  hindered  and  ren¬ 
dered  slow  almost  to  stagnation,  at  least  in  cer¬ 
tain  spots  along  their  course,  by  unnecessary 
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obstructions,  drift  wood,  logs,  fence  rails,  reeds 
and  sedges,  etc.,  or  by  a  very  circuitous  course. 
The  result  of  this  sluggishness  is  that  the 
swamps  are  more  extensive  than  they  need  to 
be,  the  water  sets  back,  into  the  plowed  land 
even,  thorough  drainage  is  impossible,  miasms 
rise  from  those  swamps  which  retain  their  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  warm  weather,  farming  operations 
are  put  back  or  rendered  futile,  crops  are  poor, 
and  fever  and  ague,  typhoid  and  intermittent 
fevers  prevail,  men  are  short-lived,  and  their 
children  have  enfeebled  constitutions.  It  is 
easy  to  deplore  this  state  of  things.  It  requires 
action  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  this  might,  to 
a  degree,  be  done  in  most  States  almost  as  easily 
as  to  get  a  railroad  charter,  if  any  one  energetic 
man  would  give  to  it  a  little  time  and  labor. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  farms  are  small,  or 
especially  where  the  country  is  very  flat  and  the 
streams  are  all  sluggish,  individual  proprietors 
can  do  but  little.  Co-operation  is  required,  and 
this  must  be  continual;  for,  after  swamps  are 
reclaimed,  fields  drained,  health  and  prosperity 
introduced,  all  must  not  relapse  into  the  former 
dank,  boggy,  miasmatic  state,  because  the 
streams  are  allowed  to  become  again  obstructed. 
Acts  of  legislation  will  probably  be  requisite  to 
secure  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  but  soon 
it  might  be  with  the  water  courses  much  as  it  is 
with  highways.  Every  township  or  county  is 
responsible  for  its  own  roads,  and  for  affording 
facilities  for  travel  into  and  through  its  territory. 

Mr.  James  E.  Rankin,  of  Detroit,  directs  our 
attention  to  the  annoyances  and  losses  suffered 
by  the  people  of  many  parts  of  Michigan,  and 
suggests  that  the  duty  of  keeping  the  water 
courses  clear  might  be  added  to  those  of  the 
highway  commissioners  without  making  their 
labors  too  onerous.  If  this  could  not  be  done, 
county  water  commissioners  might  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  or  elected,  to  secure  the  desirable  ends  sug¬ 
gested,  in  accordance  with  law.  In  the  older 
States,  at  least,  relief,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
ordinarily  be  obtained  through  the  road  survey¬ 
ors,  or  highway  commissioners,  and  town  of¬ 
ficers,  a  regular  hearing  being  had ;  but  the  de¬ 
cisions  in  these  cases  are  usually  based  on  what 
the  former  condition  of  the  streams  has  been, 
not  having  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
county  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
common  law  allows  a  landholder  or  tenant,  un¬ 
der  certain  restrictions,  to  secure  drainage  for 
himself;  but  a  law  is  really  needed  to  check 
disease,  to  improve  tlie  country,  and  to  bene¬ 
fit  agriculture.  Let  the  legislatures  require 
proprietors  to  keep  the  water  courses  dear. 


American  Farm-House  Plans. 


So  far  as  we  now  recollect,  we  have  never 
seen  a  good  plan  for  an  American  fam^-Louse. 
We  demand  a  great  deal.  Our  farmers  are  am¬ 
bitious  for  themselves  and  their  children.  They 
are  workers,  individually  and  collectively.  The 
whole  family  work  for  a  living,  and  glory  in  it. 
They  are  the  substantial  middle  class,  with  good 
incomes,  free,  independent,  hospitable,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  cultivated.  They  are  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  of  our  land,  educated,  refined,  prac¬ 
tical,  sensible ;  having  the  confidence  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  townsmen,  and  fellow-citizens,  they  are 
our  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Governors. 
The  house  and  home  of  the  farmer  must  there¬ 
fore  combine  in  itself  features  which  are  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  laboring  man,  conveniences  and 
accommodations  for  the  well-to-do  yeoman, 
with  his  cultivated  mind  and  free  hospitality, 
Stud  mpre  or  less  of  the  luxuries  which  distin¬ 


guish  the  homes  of  the  “gentry”  of  other  lands. 

We  present  herewith  a  plan  of  the  ground 
floor  and  second  story  of  the  dwelling  of  a 
farmer  of  abundant  means,  and  propose  at  some 
time  to  show  also  how  its  main  advantages  may 
be  retained  in  much  smaller  and  cheaper  houses. 

Tlie  plan  is  of  a  house  36  x  50  feet,  (not  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  walls,  which  would  vary  according  to 


Fig.  1. -—FIRST  FLOOR. 

the  material,  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  of  which  the 
house  may  be  built,)  with  an  extension  28  x  46 
feet.  It  is  intended  to  front  east  or  south.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ground  floor  is  the  large  hall  or  sit¬ 
ting-room,  with  which  the  other  rooms  directly 
or  indirectly  communicate.  This  is  a  room  16  x 
20  feet;  at  the  rear  of  it  is  a  back  entry,  8  feet 
clear,  with  a  staircase  at  one  side,  which  rises  by 
11  easy  steps  to  a  platform  over  the  back  door, 
and  thence  by  5  steps  to  the  second  floor.  This 
arrangement  precludes  the  necessity  for  back  or 
servants’  stairs,  for  thus  the  only  staircase  is  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  yet  perfectly  ac¬ 
cessible.  On  either  side  of  the  hall,  doors,  which 
may  he  either  single  or  double,  open  into  the 
dining-room  (D)  on  the  right,  and  the  parlor  (P) 
on  the  left.  Connected  with  the  parlor,  and  open¬ 
ing  into  the  back  entry,  is  a  large  room  ( B )  which 
most  farmers  would  make  their  own  bedroom.  It 
has  a  good-sized,  light  dressing-room,  and  two 
liberal  closets,  one  opening  into  the  dressing- 
room.  This  room  would  make  a  very  pleasant 
library,  with  an  alcove  (the  dressing-room)  for 
retiring  for  quiet  study  or  writing.  Should  it  be 
used  as  a  bedroom,  some  of  the  other  rooms 
would  become  of  necessity  the  place  for  books, 
and  book-cases  would  adorn  the  ball,  tlie  par¬ 
lor,  or  the  dining-room,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  occupants,  tlie  .  uses  to  which  the  rooms 
are  put,  the  size  of  the  family,  number  and 
age  of  the  children, etc.  The  kilclienW 
communicates  Willi  the  dining-room 
by  a  short  passage  way,  and  is  cut 
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the  mistress  keeps  the  key ;  and  it  has  a  fine 
large  pot-closet  near  the  chimney.  The  kitchen 
is  large,  being  10x18  feet,  and  may  be  used  as 
a  dining-room,  if  that  style  of  living  is  preferred. 
Tlie  china-closet  is  spacious,  4  ft.  x  4,  which 
is  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  family. 

The  back  door  opens  upon  a  10-foot  piazza, 
crossing  the  west  side  of  the  house,  having  a  door 
into  the  shed  on  the 
north.  This  shed  isl6 
x  28  feet, with  a  pav¬ 
ed  floor,  and  double 
doors  at  either 
end,  so  that  a  wag¬ 
on  may  pass  in  or 
through,  leaving  or 
taking  a  load.  The 
cellar  steps  come  up  near  the  kitchen  door. 
Across  the  shed  from  the  kitchen  is  the  dairy, 
on  the  west,  aud  the  wash-room  on  the  east  side 
side  of  the  L.  Still  further  in  the  rear,  on  the 
west  side,  is  the  ice-house,  with  a  cool-closet, 
and  on  the  east,  a  store-room,  staircase,  and 
privies.  This  L  may  of  course  be  indefinitely 
lengthened,  and  made  to  connect  with  the  wood¬ 
shed,  carriage-house,  horse-barn,  etc.;  but  we 
think  it  well  not  to  maintain  too  intimate  a  con¬ 
nection  with  such  buildings ;  the  danger  from  fire 
is  greatly  increased  and  no  adequate  convenience 
gained.  The  shed  is  large  enough  to  contain  a 
three  months’  supply  of  wood,  or  even  a  winter’s 
supply,  if  desirable;  a  large  closet  for  keeping 
utensils,  tools,  etc.,  in  frequent  use  about  the 
house;  a  stove  and  table,  when  the  shed  is  used 
as  a  summer  kitchen ;  besides  furnishing  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  weather  at  all  seasons.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  desuao.eness  of  making  such  a 
shed  a  wood-house,  as  is  frequently  done,  for  it 
is  much  more  convenient  for  other  purposes, 
considering  its  use  at  different  seasons.  How¬ 
ever,  should  this  be  demanded,  we  have  onljr  to 
put  the  dairy  and  wash-room  next  the  kitchen, 
with  a  cellar  under  them,  and  to  use  the  wash¬ 
room  for  a  back  kitchen.  Then  the  shed,  located 
next  beyond,  may  be  made  a  wood-house;  but  its 
great  convenience  as  a  place  to  do  many  kinds  of 
work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done 
in  the  kitchen  or  outdoors,  would  be  lost. 

The  second  story  plan  is  "worthy  of  notice, 
for,  though  very  simple,  it  is  arranged  for 
the  special  convenience  of  the  housekeeper 
and  servants.  All  the  rooms  have  spacious 
closets;  two  have  dressing-rooms.  There  is  a 
large  linen-closet,  and  a  bath-room,  opening 
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off  from  it  by  two  doors,  which  would  gen¬ 
erally  prevent  the  noises  and  odors  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  department  being  especially  observable. 
This  room  has  two  windows,  a  door  into  the 
back  entry,  one  into  the  shed,  and  one  down  cel¬ 
lar.  Into  it  opens  the  8  x  8  store-room,  of  which 


hall,  into  which  the 
is  itself  abundantly 
lighted  by  the  large 
staircase  window. 
A  passage  from  the 
hall  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  L  con¬ 
nects  with  the  ser¬ 
vants’  bedrooms,  (S, 
B,  It,)  which  may  be 
shut  off  from  the 
main  part.  The  second  story  of  the  L  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  low,  and  lighted  by  dormer  windows 
on  the  sides.  Additional  expense  would  raise  the 
roof  and  make  this  floor  much  more  spacious. 

If  a  range,  or  stove,  with  a  water-back  be  set 
in  the  kitchen,  nothing  is  more  simple  and  safe 
than  an  arrangement  for  having  an  abundance 
of  hot  water  on  the  second  floor  by  pumping ; 
and,  if  a  head  of  water  can  be  controlled,  hot 
and  cold  water  may  easily  be  conveyed  to  every 
room  in  the  house,  which  is  the  perfection  ot 
water  arrangements.  We  know  that  multitudes 
of  our  most  respected  readers  enjoy  their  wash  at 
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the  well  every  morning  so  heartily  that  the  idea 
of  hot  and  cold  water  flowing  in  unlimited  abund¬ 
ance  in  their  bedrooms  seems  like  the  hight  of 
effeminate  luxury.  But  affording  as  it  does  the 
opportunity  of  frequent  and  thorough  ablutions, 
we  esteem  it  as  a  most  desirable  feature  in  any 
dwelling.  At  any  rate,  we  would  have  water,  hot 
and  cold,  at  some  point  on  the  second  floor,  and 
the  bath-room  is  the  most  appropriate  place. 

The  second  floor  may  be  a  full  story,  say  8 
feet  in  hight  from  floor  to  ceiling,  or  the  roof 
may  be  low,  and  part  of  the  ceiling  close  to  the 
roof  be  made  sloping.  This  depends  upon  the 
style  of  the  building,  whether  it  be  two  full 
stories,  or  what  is  called  a  story  and  a  half  in 
hight.  The  plan  answers  equally  well  for 
both.  In  either  case  there  should  be  a  good 
loft  or  garret.'  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  house  in  the  cottage  style,  especially  if  the 
gambrel  roof  be  employed.  This  is  coming 
of  late  into  fashion,  as  it  was  50  to  100  years  ago, 
and  has  at  least  the  advantages  of  giving  high, 
roomy  garrets,  and  a  picturesque  appearance. 


Dispense  with  the  “Big  Beam”  in  Barns. 

The  framing  of  old-fashioned  barns  was  not 
done  with  especial  reference  to  convenience  in 
unloading  hay  by  horse-power.  Common  me¬ 
chanics  now  possess  superior  knowledge  of 
bracing  and  strength  of  materials  to  that  of  our 
fathers,  and  architects  of  ability  have  applied 
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themselves  to  finding  out  cheap  and  strong 
ways  of  putting  up-  wooden  structures.  The 
result  is  that  our  -wooden  buildings  are  not  only 
better  framed,  but  stronger  than  the  heavily 
timbered  ones  of  50  to  100  years  ago.  The  old 
barns,  however,  still  stand,  and,  for  aught  we 
see,  their  period  of  usefulness  may  not  cease  for 
100  years  more.  Where  timber  is  abundant  the 
old  plan  of  framing  is  still  followed  quite  exten¬ 
sively.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  away 
with  the  “great  beam”  in  new  barns ;  it  is, 
however,  more  difficult  to  take  the  beams  out 
of  barns  in  which  they  were  originally  placed. 
In  using  the  simple  horse  hay-fork  each  “grip” 
must  be  dragged  over  these  beams,  while  other¬ 
wise  the  hay  might  be  simply  pitched  off,  or 
swung  directly  from  the  load  to  the  mow. 

Mr.  Walter  Moore,  of  Orange  Co.,  sends  us 
the  description  of  a  plan  which  he  saw  carried 
out  in  a  barn  of  John  Larkin,  in  Livingston  Co., 
Mich.,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  This  represents  a  single  “bent,”  or 
piece  of  cross  framing,  with  the  big  beam  out, 
and  the  purlin  posts  extended  to  the  sill.  In 
the  cut,  A  represents  the  sill ;  B,  the  posts  ;  C\  the 
purlin  posts ;  Z>,  the  tie  beam  between  the  purlin 
plates;  F,  dotted  lines  showing  where  the  big- 
beam  would  be ;  c,  e,  beams  and  braces  in  place 
of  the  big  beam,  to  stay  the  purlin  posts;  F, 


the  centre  post;  His  the  breast  girt  on  each 
side  of  the  thrashing  floor.  The  plan  strikes 
us  as  likely  to  be  useful  in  njauy  cases,  and  not 
of  necessity  weakening  the  structure,  which 
it  would  do  were  the  work  carelessly  done. 


Apiarian  Progress. 

A  member  of  that  enterprising  firm  of  apia¬ 
rians,  Bidwell  Bros.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  making 
an  extensive  tour  among  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States,  arrived  at  some  very  interesting 
practical  and  theoretical  results  which  he  com¬ 
municates  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

“  During  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept,  last,  we  visited 


12  Apiaries  in 

Minnesota,  containing 

1,098  Colonies. 

S  “ 

Iowa,  “ 

501  “ 

5  “ 

Missouri,  “ 

632 

6  '  “  “ 

Illinois,  “ 

307  “ 

4  “  “ 

Indiana,  “ 

49 

12  “ 

Ohio,  “ 

S41  “ 

3  “  “ 

Kentucky,  “ 

10 

6  “  “ 

Tennessee,  “ 

172 

6  “  “ 

Georgia,  “ 

31  “ 

2  “  “ 

Florida,  “ 

14  “ 

1  “  “ 

Rhode  Island,  “ 

6  “ 

5  “  “ 

Connecticut,  “ 

37 

3  “ 

Massachusetts,  “ 

73 

14 

New  York,  “ 

1,004 

2  u  u 

Canada,  “ 

12 

6 

Michigan,  “ 

74 

8  “  “ 

Wisconsin,  “ 

507  “ 

In  all . 

.5,373 

103  “  “  16  States  and  Canada. 


(This  shows  an  average  of  over  52  stocks  to  each  apiary.) 

We  found  movable  comb  frame  hives  exclu¬ 
sively  in  22  apiaries ;  used  in  part  in  64 ;  other 
patent  hives  in  11 ;  common  board  hives  alone  in 
6  apiaries.  We  found  4,241  frame  hives  to  098 
box,  and  120  worthless  patent  hives.  This  sub¬ 
stitution  of  movable  comb  hives  for  the  old- 
fashioned  box  hives  during  the  last  several 
years,  we  consider  the  most  important  step  in 
the  advancement  of  profitable  bee  culture.  We 
found  fourteen  different  kinds  of  frame  hives  in 
use,  seven  of  them  of  different  patents. 

The  next  most  important  step  has  been  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  for  bee  pasturage.  We 
found  only  six  apiaries  where  natural  forage 
was  abundant  throughout  the  season,  and  this 
was  in  small  apiaries  in  isolated  districts.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  32  apiaries  flowers  were  sown  to  cover 
deficiencies,  and  these  were  by  far  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  apiaries  we  visited,  making  nearly  double 
the  surplus  honey  compared  with  the  others 
taken  as  a  whole.  Some  serious  mistakes  were 
made  by  a  few  bee-keepers  in  the  kind  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  manner  of  cultivating  them.  In  two 
apiaries  the  honey  resources  were  so  deficient 
that  feeding  was  resorted  to  annually.  In  four¬ 
teen  apiaries  flowers  were  so  few  that  the  own¬ 
ers  declared  their  bees  were  neither  prosperous 
nor  profitable.  Were  this  branch  of  bee  culture 
properly  understood  the  yield' of  surplus  honey 
might  be  increased  several  hundred  fold. 

In  63  apiaries  forced  swarming  was  resorted 
to,  and  in  only  tn.ree  of  these  were  natural 
queens  used,  the  remaining  40  relying  on  natural 
swarming.  Natural  queens  with  forced  swarms 
have  been  the  most  reliable.  Nowhere  did  we 
find  the  miller  worm  of  any  serious  inconven¬ 
ience  except  in  the  two  apiaries  where  feeding 
was  necessary ;  six  bee-keepers  had  never  seen 
one.  In  three  apiaries  we  found  foul  brood  in 
a  mild  form  and  easily  controlled. 

In  78  apiaries  so-called  Italian  bees  had  been 
introduced.  In  no  apiary  did  we  find  Italian 
bees  exclusively.  In  no  two  apiaries  did  we 
find  Italian  bees  alike ;  neither  in  any  two 
stocks  in  the  same  apiary,  nor  in  any  one  hive 
wore  the  bees  all  alike,  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  color,  size,  and  shape,  in  bees  of  different 


ages.  Ninety-four  queens,  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age,  were  shown  us  in  ten  different  apiaries,  in 
six  different  States,  no  two  of  which,  as  we 
judge,  were  alike.  Twenty-six  of  these  had  the 
visible  stripes  of  a  recent  ■  mixture  of  black 
blood,  and  only  two  queens  that  we  saw  were 
of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  one  of  these  had 
evidently  mated  a  black  drone.  In  no  apiary 
did  we  see  or  hear  of  a  well  marked  drone,  nor 
any  one  where  the  queens  were  known  to  have 
been  mated  even  to  their  best  drones.  Api¬ 
arians  are  most  deficient  in  careful  breeding. 

We  saw  ten  imported  queens,  all  unlike.  If 
such  a  confusion  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  is 
consistent  with  purity,  as  claimed  by  many,  it 
is  no  such  purity  as  we  recognize.  We  have 
spent  three  seasons  in  efforts  to  perfect  Italian 
bees  and  have  succeeded  in  rearing  workers, 
drones,  and  queens,  all  alike,  and  handsome,  by 
carefully  selecting  and  mating  the  best,  but  we 
had  to  breed  all  the  brown  off  from  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  queen,  and  bring  three  entire  yellow 
bands  on  the  drones.  Unfortunately  a  long  cold 
spell  last  winter  took  the  color  off  from  our 
bees  and  left  us  worse  than  where  we  com¬ 
menced,  compelling  us  to  adopt  these  conclu¬ 
sions  :  1st,  that  Italian  bees  are  a  cross  between 
(probably)  two  varieties  of  bees ;  and  2d,  that 
they  are  liable  to  deteriorate  in  our  climate.” 

■ - - *<*• - - 

Little  Things  in  Farming. 

The  whole  success  of  a  farmer  hinges  upon 
timely  attention  to  little  things.  This,  mainly, 
makes  the  difference  between  thrift  and  poverty. 
The  philosophy  of  success  is  expressed  in  that 
old  adage,  “  For  want  of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost, 
for  want  of  a  shoe  a  horse  was  lost,  for  want  of 
a  horse  a  man  was  lost.”  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
keep  accounts  of  the  pecuniary  transactions 
upon  the  farm.  A  half  hour  Saturday  evening 
would  enable  most  farmers  to  know  just  how 
they  stand  with  the  world.  Yet,  we  suspect 
half  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  soil  never 
make  an  entry  in  a  book,  and  for  want  of  this, 
the  account  runs  up  fearfully  at  the  store,  and 
many  articles  of  luxury  are  purchased  for  which 
they  are  unable  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear. 
Debt  accumulates,  the  farm  is  mortgaged,  and 
finally  lost,  for  want  of  a  little  paper  and  ink. 
It  is  a  little  tiling  to  put  up  a  tool  in  its  place 
when  not  in  use.  Yet  many  have  no  tool-house, 
or  place  of  shelter  for  any  implement  or  vehicle. 
Things  are  left  where  they  were  last  used,  the 
plow  in  the  field,  the  cart  in  the  yard,  the  chains 
in  the  stable,  the  harness  in  the  wood-house, 
the  axe  at  the  wood-pile,  and  the  rakes  in  the 
corn  crib.  Many  do  not  even  house  the  expen¬ 
sive  implements  they  have  bought,  and  reapers 
and  thrashers  are  treated  like  old  plows  and 
harrows.  The  parts  made  of  iron  and  steel 
grow  rusty,  and  the  wood  decays.  A  machine 
that  is  good  for  thirty  years  with  proper  care  is 
used  up  in  five  by  abuse.  It  is  a  very  little 
thing  to  turn  a  nut  when  it  is  loose.  Yet  for 
want  of  the  tightening  the  nut  is  lost,  the 
bolt  comes  out,  and  the  loaded  wagon  breaks 
down  on  the  way  to  market,  and  a  whole  day 
"  for  man  and  team  is  lost.  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
keep  a  horse  properly  groomed,  yet  for  want  of 
clean  fetlocks  the  skin  cracks  and  the  horse  is 
lame,  and  the  owner  loses  the  use  of  him  for 
months  or  weeks.  Ventilation  is  a  small  affair, 
yet  for  want  of  it  the  health  of  stock  in  stables 
suffers  severely,  and  disease  sets  in.  It  is  a 
small  affair  to  provide  good  seed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  but  the  whole  success  of  the 
season  depends  upon  it.  It  as  an  easy  thing  to 
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deal  fairly  with  your  neighbors  and  make  a 
name  that  is  better  than  “.precious  ointment.” 
Many  cheat  on  small  occasions,  do  not  deliver 
what  they  sell,  and  get  a  reputation  for  mean¬ 
ness  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  success. 


Our  Sugar  Supply. 

The  principal  plants  which  supply  the  sugar 
and  syrup  of  the  country  are  the  sorghum, 
the  sugar  maple,  and  the  sugar  cane.  The 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  in  France  and  Germany 
it  has  had  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
and  has  grown  into  an  important  industry. 
Vermont  is  the  only  State  that  comes  near  to 
supplying  the  wants  of  its  people  with  sugar 
and  syrup  from  the  maple.  The  Sugar  or 
Rock  Maple,  {Acer  saccharinum ,)  grows  abund¬ 
antly  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  but  no 
system  has  been  adopted  in  its  cultivation,  and 
little  pains  taken  to  spare  the  trees  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  forest.  Sugar-making  is  regarded  by  most 
farmers  who  own  a  “sugar  bush,”  as  a  small 
business,  to  be  carried  on  in  February  and 
March,  when  nothing  more  favorable  offers,  as 
it  gives  employment  at  a  season  when  other  la¬ 
bor  is  scarce.  The  price  is  several  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  the  best  refined  cane  sugar,  and 
much  more  of  it  might  be  profitably  made. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Sorghum  and  Im- 
phee  seed,  and  the  distribution  of  the  former  so 
extensively  from  this  office  several  years  ago,  the 
manufacture  of  syrup,  especially  at  the  West,  has 
become  an  important  industry.  The  war  came 
very  opportunely  to  stimulate  prices,  and  many 
Counties  made  more  than  syrup  enough  to  meet 
their  own  wants.  With  molasses  at  80  cents  a 
gallon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  West,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  East,  can  make  their  own  syrup 
cheaper  than  they  can  import  it.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  can  be  done  when  prices 
drop  down  to  the  ante-war  standard.  There  is 
much  complaint  of  the  falling  off  in  this  crop 
the  present  year  in  the  States  where  it  has  been 
most  largely  raised.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  drouth,  but  we  suspect  the  drooping 
of  prices  lias  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  in  this 
country  is  confined  mainly  to  Florida  and  the 
alluvial  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  Louisiana  produced  from  three  to 
four  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
yet  hardly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  lands  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  crop  were  brought  into  cultivation. 
In  the  other  two  States  less  has  been  done. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  these 
cheap  and  fertile  lands  the  means  of  producing 
sugar  economically  for  home  use  and  even  for 
export.  There  are  some  drawbacks  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  there,  but  there  are  also  very  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  cane  has  to  be  renewed  much 
oftener,  and  the  season  of  growth  is  only  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  within  the  tropics.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Louisiana  planter  has 
the  advantage  of  large  protection,  a  soil  in¬ 
exhaustible  Avith  suitable  tillage,  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery,  and  free  labor.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  the  rapid  develonment  of 
this  industry  is  the  derangement  of  the  7evees, 
resulting  from  the  war.  These  extend  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  bayous 
that  run  from  it  by  short  cuts  to  the  Ocean. 
The  whole  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  these  embankments,  and  this 
cannot  well  be  left  to  individual  enterprise,  for 
every  man  would  live  at  the  mercy  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  Thejr  extend  far  above  the  sugar  region 
into  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 


The  question  naturally  arises :  “  Could  not 
the  U.  S.  Govermnent  take  this  matter  in  hand 
and  guarantee  in  some  way  security?  ” 

A  correspondent  argues  that  the  Government 
would  do  a  beneficent  thing  for  the  whole 
people  by  taking  charge  of  these  levees,  putting 
them  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  remunerating 
itself  by  a  small  tax  upon  the  lands  benefited. 
He  adds :  “  This  would  give  security  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  invite  the  capital  which  this  region 
so  much  needs  for  its  development.  A  large 
capital  is  already  invested  in  dwellings  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  cleared  fields,  but  much  of  it  is 
unproductive  on  account  of  the  overflow.  Let 
the  Government  afford  this  security,  and  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  soon  be  put  upon  a  better  basis  that 
it  had  before  the  war.  The  system  of  small 
farms  could  be  introduced,  if  a  capitalist  would 
furnish  the  means  of  manufacturing  the  sugar. 
A  hundred  small  farmers  might  settle  near  him 
and  thrive  by  raising  the  cane.  There  need  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  organizing  this  business 
and  dividing  the  profits  satisfactorily,  than  is 
found  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  syrup,  or 
of  cheese  in  a  dairy  region.  These  alluvial 
lands  are  fitted  to  support  a  denser  population 
than  any  agricultural  region  of  the  North. 
There  is  no  rock,  no  sand,  not  a  foot  of  soil  that 
will  not  produce  its  hundred  fold.” 

Our  friend  is  perhaps  ignorant  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  already  appropriated  what  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  millions  of  money  for  these  levees,  and 
now  judiciously,  we  think,  looks  over  the  whole 
ground  to  see  that  no  more  goes  in  the  way  that 
that  did.  It  isindeed  true  that  the  judicious  aid 
of  a  strong  State  Government,  or  of  the  United 
States,  is  needed  to  fully  develop  this  beautiful 
and  productive  region  from  ever-threatened  in¬ 
undation.  With  all  that  has  been  done,  this 
splendid  region  is  but  opened,  only  its  river  edge 
settled.  We  greatly  desire  to  see  it  redeemed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  cypress  and  the  alligator, 
and  made  the  home  of  the  cane  and  of  man. 

China  Tree  Fences  in  Mississippi. 

AIT  IDEA  FOB  WESTERN  FAKMERS. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist ,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Mobile,  describes  a  practice  followed 
on  the  prairies  of  Mississippi,  which  may  well 
have  imitators  in  the  Western  States,  wherever 
the  China  tree  will  grow,  or  a  substitute  can  be 
found.  This  tree,  which  is  called  also  Pride  of 
India,  {Melia  Azedarach,)  is  common  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  naturalized  in  some  places. 
It  resembles  the  Ailantlius  somewhat,  the  foli¬ 
age  being,  however,  much  more  delicate,  grows 
quicklj'-,  and  survives  quite  severe  freezing.  Ed.] 

“  On  the  prairie  lands  of  Mississippi  not  a 
tree  can  be  seen  for  miles,  except  such  as  may 
have  been  planted  for  shade  about  dwellings, 
and  the  soil  is  as  devoid  of  rocks  as  of  trees ;  so 
the  planters  resort  to  the  following  method  of 
‘growing’  fences.  They  drill  in  on  the  line  of 
the  intended  fence,  in  the  fall,  the  seed  of  the 
China  tree ;  the  following  spring  strong  shoots 
come  up,  growing  several  feet  in  liight  the 
first  season.  These  are  thinned  out  to  10  or  12 
inches  apart,  and  left  to  groiv,  the  tops  being 
pruned  that  they  may  not  be  blown  down,  and 
also  to  force  as  much  growth  as  possible  into 
the  trunks.  As  they  grow  very  rapidly,  only 
about  4  or  5  years  are  required  to  fill  about  one- 
lialf  the  space  between  them.  When  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size,  the  tops  are  all  sawed  off  evenly  at  any 
bight  required,  (in  autumn,)  and  allowed  to  fall 
ou  either  side  of  the  stumps,  and  to  lie  and  dry 
during  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  when  vegeta¬ 


tion  again  starts,  these  tops  are  set  on  fire  and 
burned,  the  heat  being  usually  sufficient  to  kill 
the  stumps,  and  soon  the  bark  peels  off,  leaving 
a  line  of  straight  white  posts,  firmly  set  in  the 
earth,  which  will  last  for  a  long  time.  I  dotfit 
know  as  this  tree  will  stand  the  cold  of  the 
Northern  winters,  but  think  it  will;  and  if  so, 
only  a  little  time,  not  much  trouble,  and  almost 
no  expense,  will  attend  the  setting  of  a  good 
fence.  Any  quantity  of  seed  can  be  had  in  this 
section  of  country  at  small  cost.”  C.  C.  W. 

- - - - — — . — .  . - 

Peruvian  Guano  and  the  Chincha  Islands. 


Along  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
south  of  the  equator,  little  or  no  rain  falls;  at 
some  points  none  whatever,  or  if  any,  but  a 
misty  sprinkle,  as  a  rare  exception.  Here  all 
substances  liable  to  decomposition  under  the 
conjoint  influences  of  air  and  moisture ,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  circumstances  rarely  met  with  in  nature 
on  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  waters  abound 
in  fish,  and  so  fisli-eating  birds  and  sea  animals 
are  very  numerous  along  this  coast,  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  adjacent  islands,  of  which  there 
are  several  groups  lying  at  no  great  distance  off 
the  shore.  On  these  islands  great  quantities  of  the 
deposits  of  the  sea  birds  accumulate,  consisting 
of  their  dung,  with  the  parts  of  the  fishes  which 
they  reject,  their  feathers,  eggs,  and  immature 
young,  their  own  dead  bodies,  etc.,  and  similar 
deposits  of  seals,  particularly  of  the  Sea  Lion,  a 
large  kind  of  seal,  occurring  here,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  which  die  and  leave  their  carcasses  on 
the  islands.  This  is  “guano,” — l‘huano ,”  (ma¬ 
nure),  of  the  Peruvians.  The  accumulations  of 
these  deposits  are  so  enormous  as  to  make  a 
marked  geological  feature  on  many  of  the  islands, 
but  on  none  are  they  so  extraordinary  as  upon 
those  of  the  Ohinclia  group. 

These  are  three  volcanic  islets  lying  about  14 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  which  State 
they  belong.  They  are  situated  just  without 
the  Bay  of  Pisco,  and  about  90  miles  southward 
from  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima — places  which  may 
be  found  on  any  good  map  of  South  America. 

The  great  value  of  this  substance  as  manure 
was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  whose 
legislation  on  the  subject  indicates  how  they 
prized  it.  Killing  of  the  birds  at  any  time,  and 
even  visiting  the  islands  during  the  breeding 
season,  was  punished  by  death.  The  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  was  first  called  to  guano 
by  Humboldt,  1804;  and  though  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  directed  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Great  Britain  to  it  as  early  as  1810,  and  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  with  it,  not  a  single  cargo 
was  carried  to  Europe  until  1840  and  ’41.  Since 
that  time  an  immense  trade  has  sprung  up, 
which  is  altogether  under  the  control  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  and  productive  of  a  large 
revenue.  The  guano  is  sold  by  agents  of  that 
Government  in  New  York,  London,  and  perhaps 
at  other  important  ports,  and  all  cargoes  taken 
from  the  islands  are  consigned  to  them. 

The  Chinchas  offer  so  few  attractions,  and  so 
much  that  is  positively  repulsive,  that  few  travel¬ 
ers  have  visited  them  and  given  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  islands,  or  reports  of  their  impres¬ 
sions.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present 
the  accompanying  striking  pictures  taken  from 
photographs  of  the  harbor,  and  of  the  guano 
beds,  or  better,  perhaps,  mountains. 

From  the  narrative  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Peck,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1854,  and  from  other  sources,  we  learn 
much  concerning  these  wonderful  islands. 
Their  geological  formation  is  represented  aS 
resembling  a  great  piece  of  furnace  slag,  full  of 
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Fig.  1. — VIEW  OF  MIDDLE  ISLAND  AND  ROADSTEAD. 


bubbles;  these  bubbles  forming  innumerable 
caves  and  arches.  Mr.  Peck  writes :  “  The 
precipices  around  each  of  the  islands  and  of  the 
Balista  group,  which  is  of  similar  formation  ten 
miles  to  the  southward,  are  entirely  perforated 
with  immense  caves,  that  often  have  only  a  thin 


unapproachable  recesses.”  *  *  “  Sometimes  the 
rock  is  100  or  200  feet  thick  over  these  caves,  at 
others  it  is  a  mere  shell  precisely  like  a  section 
of  a  bubble  in  a  cinder.”  He  adds,  “I  speak  of 
them  as  bubbles,— many  of  them  are  60  feet  to 
their  roof  and  more  than  that  across.”  The 


and  being  moored  to  buoys  so  as  to  lie  near  the 
cliffs,  the  guano  is  loaded  through  shutes,  in  the 
same  way  the  ship’s  launch  is  represented  as  re¬ 
ceiving  its  load  in  figure  4.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  islands  is.  covered  with  guano,  except 
where  the  waves  wash  the  rocks,  or  the  sides  are 


Fig.  2.— GUANO  BED  OF  NORTH  ISLAND. 


crust  above  them,  and  extend  in,  no  one  can  tell 
how  far,  since  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  ven¬ 
tured  into  on  account  of  the  surf  that  rolls  in 
great  waves  into  them,  with  thundering  noises 
and  perpetual  turmoil.  Far  within,  the  dark 
dripping  ledges  may  be  seen  covered  with  nests 


author  also  mentions  caves  100  feet  high  and 
arches  150  feet  high  and  200  feet  across. 

These  cavernous  patches  of  rock  in  the  ocean 
rise  to  a  liiglit  of  200  to  850  feet,  having  a  few 
beaches  where  landings  can  be  made,  and  no 
points  at  which  ships  can  be  moored  to  wharves, 


precipitous.  In  the  deepest  parts  it  is  not  less 
than  160  feet  in  depth.  The  composition  of  dif¬ 
ferent  samples  varies  somewhat,  but  much  less 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  color,  which 
in  some  places  is  a  light  ochreous  yellow,  and  in 
others  quite  red.  Figure  1  shows  a  view  of 


Fig.  3. — PORTION  OF  GUANO  BED.  Fig.  4. — LOADING  GUANO. 


and  birds,  wherever  nests  can  be  stuck  or  birds 
stand;  and  along  with  the  wind  and  spray  that 
rush  out  as  the  waves  advance,  come  the 
hoarse  cries  of  penguins  and  the  roar  of  Sea 
Lions  which  have  their  favorite  haunts  in  such 


on  account  of  the  constant  roll  and  dash  of  the 
great  waves  rolling  in  from  the  broad  Pacific. 

Ships  are  moored  in  roadsteads  between  the 
islands,  and  receive  their  loads  from  large  boats, 
though  sometimes  the  ships  approach  the  shore, 


Middle  Island,  with  the  roadstead  gay  with  ship¬ 
ping,  and  in  the  foreground  the  top  of  one  of 
those  remarkable  arches  before  described.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  shows  the  great  guano  bed  on  North  Island, 
a  nearer  view  of  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  3. 
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VARIEGATED  ivy. — ( Hedera  maculata  major.) 


Parasitic  Plants,— The  Mistletoe. 

The  European  Mistletoe,  (Viscum  flavescens,) 
is  familiar  to  us  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  literature,  and  the  legends  and 
superstitions  connected  with  it.  With  the  Dru¬ 
ids  it  was,  when  collected  at  the  proper  time,  a 
charm  against  diseases;  to  this  day  it  is  hung 
up  among  Christmas  decorations,  and  kissing 
under  it  is  a  custom,  though  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  is  one  confined  to  that  particular  time 
and  place.  Our  American  Mistletoe,  though  it 
differs  from  the  European  in  some  points  in  the 
structure  of  the  flowers,  bears  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  that,  and  would  no  doubt  prove 
equally  efficacious  in  the  particulars  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  botanical  name  of  our  plant  is 
Phoradendron  flavescens.  The  generic  name  is 
from  the  Greek  for  thief  and  tree,  and  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  habits  of  the  plant,  which  lives  by 
stealing  its  food.  Our  plant  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  and  Illinois  to  Texas,  and  perhaps  fur¬ 
ther  south,  and  other  species  are  common  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  true  parasite,  that  is, 
it  is  not  only  attached  to  tiie  tree,  but  penetrates 
its  substance  and  lives  upon  its  juices.  We  have 
mosses  and  lichens,  and  in  the  tropics  there  are 
man3r  orchids,  ferns,  and  others,  that  grow  up¬ 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  but  derive  their  suste¬ 
nance  from  the  atmosphere ;  these  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  parasites,  but  epiphytes.  The  epiphyte  is 
simply  a  lodger,  while  the  parasite  has  both 
board  and  lodging.  The  Mistletoe  produces  a 
small,  one-seeded  berry,  which  is  exceedingly 
viscid  and  sticks  with  considerable  tenacity;  this 
property  enables  it  to  adhere  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  to  which  it  is  probably  conveyed  by 


birds.  The  seed,  thus 
attached  to  the  bark, 
germinates  and  throws 
out  its  radicle,  which 
fixes  itself  to  the  bark 
and  ultimately  pene¬ 
trates  it,  and  the  plant, 
finding  nourishment  in 
the  sap  of  the  tree, 
develops  itself.  The 
stems  grow  from  nine 
to  eighteen  inches  long, 
are  much  branched, 
woody,  but  rather  brit¬ 
tle.  The  leaves,  (which 
endure  all  winter,)  are 
from  three-fourths  to 
over  an  inch  long, 
leathery  in  texture,  and, 
with  the  stems,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-green  color.  The 
flowers  are  small  and 
greenish,  the  staminate 
and  pistillate  being  on 
different  plants.  The 
engraving,  taken  from  a 
Maryland  specimen  that 
was  somewhat  injured 
in  transportation,  shows 
the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
the  general  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  the  manner 
of  its  attachment  to  the 
branch  of  an  oak. 

Where  it  occurs  abund¬ 
antly,  it  is  of  course  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  tree  upon 
which  it  feeds ;  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  and 
West  it  has  destroyed 
valuable  forest  trees. 

We  have  seen  it,  in  some  instances,  so  abundant 
as  to  completely  hide  the  foliage  of  the  tree  which 
served  as  its  host.  We  have  not  known  of  our 
species  proving,  as  does  the  European,  injurious 
to  orchards,  although  it  might  readily  become 
so,  as  it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of 
tree  upon  which  it  feeds,  and  seems  very  much 
at  home  on  the  Wild  Cherry.  The  late  Doct. 
C.  W.  Short,  of  Kentucky,  informed  us  that  a 
few  unusually  severe  winters  completely  exter¬ 
minated  it  in  his  locality,  but  that  after  a  few 
years  it  again  appeared  as  abundantly  as  ever. 


Variegated-leaved  Ivies. 

The  use  of  Ivy  as  a  house  plant  has  often  been 
advocated  in  these  pages.  The  ease  with  which 
it  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  pleasing  shape 
of  its  foliage,  its  rich  and  healthy  looking  green, 
its  patience  with  all  sorts  of  treatment,  and  the 
interesting  associations  connected  with  it,  make 
it  a  plant  every  way  desirable  as  a  household 
pet  and  ornament.  In  the  climate  of  New  York 
it  does  tolerably  well  against  walls  out-of-doors, 
but  it  gets  badly  cut  back  in  severe  winters, 
though  in  Pennsylvania  and  farther  south,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  flourishes  finely. 
Of  late  years  the  forms  with  variegated  leaves 
have  become  very  popular  in  Europe,  and  the 
catalogues  give  over  twenty  named  varieties. 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  beauty,  especially 
those  that  have  well-defined  margins  of  yellow 
or  clear  white,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  Some  of  the 
finest  varieties  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  open 
air,  even  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  England, 
and  with  us  we  shall  probably  find  that  we  must 


grow  even  the  most  robust  of  them  indoors. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  these  variegated 
sorts.  Variegation,  at  any  rate,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  disease,  and  the  more  “  pale 
and  interesting”  the  specimen  the  more  pet¬ 
ting  it  will  require.  But  there  are  some  that, 
while  retaining  their  pleasing  markings,  have 
a  vigor  of  growth  that  well  adapts  them  for 
house"  culture.  Mr.  George  Such,  of  South  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J.,  an  enthusiastic  florist,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  novelties,  has  tried  a  great  many  of 
the  variegated  Ivies,  and  out  of  the  whole  lias 
found  two  forms  that  he  considers  worth  prop¬ 
agating.  One  of  these  seemed  to  us  so  beauti¬ 
ful  that  we  had  an  engraving  made  of  it,  and 
our  artist  has  given  the  best  representation  that 
is  possible  with  black  and  white.  The  leaves 
are  finely  mottled  with  yellowdsh-green  and  pure 
yellow,  and  have  none  of  the  sickly  look  so 
common  in  variegated  plants.  The  specimen 
had  apparently  all  the  vigorous  growth  of  com¬ 
mon  Ivy,  and  like  that,  put  out  an  abundance  of 
aerial  roots  along  the  stem,  enabling  it  to  be 
propagated  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  varie¬ 
gated  Ivies  should  be  grown  in  rather  poor  soil, 
as  they  are  liable  to  revert  to  their  green  state 
if  fed  on  too  rich  food.  If  any  branch  shows 
markings  better  defined  or  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  plant,  it  should  be  propagated. 


Violets  and  Primroses. — A  lady  who  was  an 
invalid  last  winter  wrote  to  us  of  the  pleasure  she 
derived,  during  her  long  imprisonment  in  the 
house,  from  sundry  pots  of  Violets  and  Chinese 
Primroses.  We  intended  to  earlier  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  these  as  window  plants, 
but  they  may  now  be  had  already  potted  of 
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most  florists.  The  best  violet  for  the  purpose  is 
probably  the  Neapolitan ;  it  is  double  and  very 
fragrant.  It  needs  a  rather  cool  room  and 
should  not  be  over-watered.  The  Chinese 
Primrose  is  valuable  for  the  long  time  it  remains 
in  flower.  It  is  now  to  be  had  in  great  variety, 
both  double  and  single  flowers,  of  pink  of  va¬ 
rious  shades,  and  pure  white.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  the  seed,  sown  in  May,  but  now 
plants  just  ready  to  bloom  must  be  purchased. 


Fig.  1.— SECTION  OF  APPLE  FLOWER. 


An  Apple  and  How  it  is  Described. 


Those  not  familiar  with  pomology  have  in 
several  instances  asked  us  to  explain  the  terms 
used  by  writers  in  their  descriptions  of  fruit. 
The  best  way  to  make  the  matter  understood 
is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
apple — and  as  there  are  probably  many  who 
have  been  familiar  with  apples  all  their  lives 
who  have  never  thought  about  their  structure, 
we  think  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to 
illustrate  it.  If  we  examine  an  apple  blossom, 
the  five  petals,  the  most  conspicuous  parts,  first 
attract  the  attention.  On  turning  the  blossom 
over,  we  see  the  five  green  points  of  the  calyx, 
and  below  these  a  small  green  knob,  to  which 
the  calyx  points  are  joined,  or  rather  with  which 
they  seem  to  be  continuous,  which  is  the  calyx 
tube.  The  calyx  is  regarded  as  being  composed 
of  five  parts,  which  are  united  part  way.up  to 
form  a  sort  of  tube  or  deep  cup,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  they  are  free,  and  show  as  the  five  green 
points  before  noted.  Now  look  inside  of  the 
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Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  APPLE. 


flower,  and  the*  numerous  stamens  with  their 
yellow  knobs  or  anthers  will  be  seen  just  within 
the  petals,  and  in  the  very  center  of  the  flower 


will  be  found  the  elongated  parts  (styles)  of  five 
pistils.  These  parts  seem  to  be  all  united 
at  the  base  of  the  flower,  or  to  rest  upon 
the  calyx  tube.  To  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
structure,  cut  the  blossom  open  lengthwise,  as 
in  figure  1,  which  shows  one  of  the  points  of  the 
calyx,  b,  two  whole  petals,  c,  and  part  of  an¬ 
other,  several  of  the  stamens,  d,  and  three  of  the 
five  pistils,  e.  The  lower  portion,  or  ovaries,  /, 
of  two  of  the  pistils  are  shown  as  cut  open,  ex¬ 
posing  the  ovules  or  undeveloped  seeds.  The 
ovaries  are  surrounded  by  and  closely  united  to 
the  calyx-tube,  a.  This,  then,  is  the  appearance 
of  the  apple  blossom,  so  unlike  the  fruit  which 
is  to  come  from  it.  Now  let  us  note  the  changes 
that  take  place.  A  few  days  after  blossoming, 
the  petals  fall  to  the  ground  and  decay,  the  sta¬ 
mens  wither,  as  do  the  long  portions  of  the  pis¬ 
tils,  the  points  of  the  calyx  remain  alive,  but 
instead  of  spreading  as  they  do  in  the  blossom, 
they  usually  curve  in  toward  one  another,  and 
grow  but  little,  if  any.  Not  so  the  remaining 
parts.  The  ovaries,  /,  increase  in  size,  but  the  ca¬ 
lyx  tube,  a,  does  this  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
degree,  and  grows  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
other  parts.  We  will  now  trace*the  parts  of  the 
blossom  as  they  appear  in  the  ripe  apple,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  is  given  in  figure  2,  the  letters 
used  in  figure  1  applying  to  the  corresponding 
parts  here.  The  calyx  tube,  a,  is  now  the  most 
conspicuous  part,  it  having  swollen  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround  the  stem, 
which  now  appears  sunken  in  a  cavity,  j,  and  to 
bury  the  now  insignificant  calyx  points,  b,  in 


what  is  called  the  basin,  It.  The  eatable  portion 
of  the  apple  is  the  calyx  tube,  which  has  not 
only  increased  many  fold  in  size,  but  has  under¬ 
gone  other  changes  quite  as  striking.  In  the 
flower  it  was  green,  hard  and  bitter,  scarcely 
differing  in  its  taste  from  a  leaf  or  other  green 
part.  Now  it  becomes  richly  colored,  mellow, 
juicy,  contains  an  abundance  of  sugar,  with  a 
refreshing  acid  and  a  grateful  aroma. — A 
wonderful  chemist  is  the  sun.  Above  we  al¬ 
luded  to  the  calj-x  tube  as  being  composed  of 
five  parts  united  together ;  we  very  often  see 
apples  with  five  wavy  ridges  upon  them,  and  in 
one  or  two  sorts  five  distinct  lines  may  be  traced 
from  the  eye  to  the  stem.  The  ovaries,  /,  have 
also  enlarged,  and  form  the  core,  between  which 
and  the  enlarged  calyx  tube,  a,  a  well-defined 
line  can  usually  be  traced,  especially  if  an  apple 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  after  it  is 
cut.  That  portion  of  the  core  forming  the 
cavity  which  contains  the  seeds  becomes  tough 
and  parcliment-like,  and  lines  the  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  two  seeds.  Enclosed  by  the 
points  of  the  calyx,  b,  is  a  sharp  depression,  i, 
called  the  eye,  and  within  this  may  usually  be 
found  the  withered  stamens,  etc.  The  calyx 
end  of  the  apple  is  then  plainly  the  upper  end, 
but  as  the  fruit  increases  in  size  the  weight  is 


more  than  the  stem  can  support,  and  what  is 
really  the  lower  portion,  the  stem  end,  appears 
uppermost.  In  descriptions  of  apples,  the  size, 


Fig.  4. — PEAR-SHAPED  APPLE. 


and  shape,  color,  and  other  external  appearances 
of  the  skin  are  first  given,  then  the  basin,  7i,  is 
described  ;  it  may  be  deep  or  shallow,  regular 
or  furrowed ;  the  eye,  i,  may  be  large  or  small, 
open  or  closed.  The  cavity,  j,  varies  in  depth 
and  shape  as  does  the  stem  in  length  and  thick¬ 
ness.  All  these  characters  can  be  noticed  upon 
inspection  of  the  exterior.  When  the  apple  is 
cut  open,  the  relative  size  of  the  core  is  noticed, 
and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  union  of  its  parts 
is  ruptured,  it  forms  an  open  or  hollow 
core,  which  is  characteristic  of  some  varie¬ 
ties.  The  shape  and  color  of  the  seeds  and  the 
texture  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  are  described  by 
terms  in  common  use.  The  pear  does  not  differ 
structurally  from  the  apple,  except  that  the 
fruit  tapers  towards  the  stem  instead  of  being 
sunken  to  form  a  cavity.  There  are  some  pears, 
however,  that  look  exceedingly  like  apples,  and 
we  liave'seen  malformed  apples  so  like  pears  that 
their  nature  could  only  be  made  out  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  flesh.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
we  give  in  figures  3  and  4  two  apples  from 
the  same  tree,  given  us  last  summer  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Woodward,  of  the  Horticulturist. 

■ - —  - - - - - 

Trees  Away  from  Home. 


Within  certain  limits  we  can  readily  say 
whether  a  tree  will  succeed  or  not  in  a  given 
place.  But  with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of 
trees  removed  from  their  native  localities  to 
a  widely  separated  one  of  a  not  very  dissimilar 
climate,  we  can  not  predict  with  any  certainty, 
and  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  results  that 
we  can  not  explain,  save  by  saying  that  the 
soil  and  situation  do  or  do  not  suit  the  trees. 
The  readiness  with  which  foreign  plants  adapt 
themselves  to  new  countries,  and  even  crowd 
out  the  natives,  is  well  exemplified  in  weeds — 
and  a  little  observation  will  show  that  foreign 
trees  seem  to  be  quite  as  well  adapted  to  our 
climate  as  the  natives,  if  not  better.  We  need 
only  to  quote  the  Ailanthus,  Paper-Mulberry,  Sil¬ 
ver  Poplar,  and  the  White  and  Yellow  Willows 
as  familiar  examples.  Our  nursery  catalogues 
are  mainly  made  up  of  foreign  trees,  as  they  are, 
as  a  general  thing,  more  easily  propagated  than 
most  of  our  own,  and  grow  more  rapidly. 
Among  evergreens  the  two  most  vigorous  grow¬ 
ers  and  among  the  best  for  ornamental  use  as 
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well  as  for  shelter,  are  the  Norway  Spruce  and 
Scotch  Pine,  both,  as  their  names  indicate,  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  origin.  In  California,  a  State  noted  for 
its  great  trees,  it  is  said  that  an  Australian  Euca¬ 
lyptus  makes  itself  so  much  at  home  that  it  will 
probably  be,  before  many  years,  the  leading 
timber  tree  of  that  region.  Even  within  nar¬ 
rower  limits  we  find  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
trees  seem  better  adapted  to  other  regions  than 
to  those  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  native, 
and  this  has  a  practical  bearing  to  cultivators. 
We  recently  saw  in  a  part  of  Ohio,  where  the 
Red  Cedar  is  not  known  in  its  wild  state,  trees 
of  this  species  growing  with  such  a  luxuriance 
and  grace  of  outline  that  we  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  slow-growing, 
stiff-looking  Cedar  of  the  Atlantic  States.  So 
with  fruit.  The  winter  apples  of  New  England 
become  fall  apples  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  while 
their  best  keeping  apples  come  from  the  places 
we  should  least  expect — the  Southern  States. 
The  Peck’s  Pleasant  and  other  apples  of  New 
England  at  the  West  become  so  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  that  when  taken  to  the  East  pomologists 
are  puzzled  to  recognize  them.  The  Concord 
grape  from  Massachusetts  only  attains  its  great¬ 
est  perfection  beyond  the  Alleglianies.  Leaving 
other  trees  out  of  the  question  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  about  the  adaptability  of  fruits 
to  places.  Every  local  society  that  keeps  a  well 
considered  record  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  if 
our  American  Pomological  Society  had  done 
nothing  but  publish  its  tabulated  fruit  lists  it 
would  not  have  existed  in  vain.  We  hope  that 
the  forthcoming  list  will  be  made  still  more 
valuable  by  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  States, 
and  that  both  local  societies  and  individuals  will 
contribute  their  information  to  the«general  fund. 

- - — B-3  ^ - *— »■ - 

The  Mount  Vernon  Pear. 


Some  specimens  of  this  little  known  variety 
were  recently  sent  us  by  Frost  &  Co.,  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,who 
obtained  them  from  W.  S.  Little,  a  nursery¬ 
man  at  the  same  place, — and  we  quite  agree  with 
them  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  better 
known.  The  fruit  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  late  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
It  is  of  medium  size,  rouudish-obovate,  inclining 


MOUNT  VERNON  PEAR. 


to  conic;  basin  shallow,  a  little  wavy ;  eye  small, 
open ;  stem  stout,  inclined,  inserted  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  depression,  and  often  with  a  slight  lip; 
skin  of  a  bright  cinnamon  russet,  with  obscure 
minute  dots  of  a  lighter  color;  flesh  yellow¬ 
ish,  a  little  coarse,  but  very  juicy,  rich,  and  vi¬ 


nous,  with  a  delicate  and  agreeable  perfume. 
Nov.  and  Dec.  Wo  are  not  informed  as  to  the 
habit  of  the  tree,  but  if  there  is  nothing  objec¬ 
tionable  about  that,  it  is  strange  that  so  good  a 
pear  should  remain  so  long  neglected. 

— - -»  . — i -Oo— - *  - 

The  Cultivation  of  Horseradish. 

In  April  last  we  published  an  article  by  Peter 
Henderson  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  horseradish  is  grown  in  market  gardens, 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  second  crop  to  come 
on  after  cabbages  or  other  early  crop  has  been 
taken  off.  An  account  of  the  method  of  Mr. 
Kelsall,  an  extensive  grower  near  Manchester, 
England,  is  given  in  the  (English)  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  and  as  this  seems  well  adapted  for 
growers  in  the  small  way,  we  give  an  abstract 
of  the  article.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  put¬ 
ting  down  a  ridge  of  well  decomposed  manure, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  trench  is  cut,  and  the  soil 
thrown  up  so  as  to  cover  the  ridge  of  manure 
both  on  the  sides  and  top — how  high  the  ridges 
should  be  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  said:  “The 
higher  they  are  kept  above  the  general  level  of 
the  ground  the  better.” 

“  The  beds  having  been  made  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  the  next  proceeding  is  to  prepare  the 
sets.  For  tins  purpose  Mr.  Kelsall  uses  the 
long,  small  roots  which  grow  out  from  the  main 
plant ;  the  longest,  straightest,  and  cleanest  of 
these  are  selected  to  form  the  future  giant  sticks 
of  horseradish,  and  are  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way :  Take  the  piece  of  root  in  the  left 
hand,  then  witli  the  right  rub  off  all  the  eyes 
and  young  fibrous  roots,  leaving  about  a  quarter 
or  half  an  inch  undisturbed  at  the  largest  end 
of  each  piece.”  *  *  *  “  In  planting,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  writer,  “a  piece  of  stick  is  pushed  from 
the  top  edge  of  the  bed  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bed ;  the  sets  are 
then  placed  in  the  holes  thus  made,  but  care  is' 
taken  in  performing  this  operation  to  place  the 
pieces  of  root  in  the  holes  as  straightly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  place  the 
smallest  or  right  end  in  the  hole  first,  otherwise 
the  order  of  things  becomes  reversed,  and  the 
root,  or  that  portion  of  the  piece  intended  to 
produce  the  future  roots,  will  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  crown.  The  piece  of  root  should 
be  pushed  in  about  2  inches  further  than  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  The  piece  of  root,  or  set, 
having  been  planted  in  this  way,  it  will  soon 
commence  forming  roots  at  the  base,  and  these 
will  at  once  search  out  the  manure  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  As  soon 
as  they  have  found  it  the  set  will  increase  in 
size  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  speedily  a 
bud  will  break  out  from  the  other  end,  which 
forms  the  crown  of  the  plant.  When  leaves 
appear,  reciprocal  action  between  the  root  and 
foliage  is  carried  on  energetically,  and  the  plant 
is  then  matured  witlugreat  rapidity.  Scarcely 
a  single  root  is  formed  between  the  crown  and 
the  base  of  the  root-stock.  Here  there  is  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  roots  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  manure,  and  the  straightest  and  best  of 
these  must  be  saved  for  making  future  planta¬ 
tions.  The  set  does  not  grow  any  longer  after 
being  planted,  but  increases  in  thickness  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and,  from  the  base  to  the 
crown,  is  white  and  perfectly  free  from  roots.” 

A  bed  like  this  can  be  readily  covered  with 
litter  or  manure,  and  the  horseradish  be  ac¬ 
cessible  at  almost  any  time  during  the  winter. 


To  Kill  Aphides,  or  Plant  Lice. — The 
veteran  pomologist,  Thomas  Rivers,  says :  “  For 


aphides  of  all  kinds,  in-doors  or  out,  winter  or 
summer,  4  ounces  Quassia  chips  are  boiled  ten 
minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  while  cool¬ 
ing,  4  ounces  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  it. 
Many  hogsheads  of  this  are  used  here  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  always  with  effect.  Sometimes  two 
dippings  of  the  shoots,  or  brushings  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  are  required.  This  innoc¬ 
uous  mixture  has  superseded  filthy  tobacco 
juice  and  many  disagreeable  compounds.”  It 
would  be  well  to  try  this  upon  the  aphis  that  is 
now  so  troublesome  on  the  young  shoots  of 
cherry  and  other  trees.  As  the  preparation 
is  unexpensive,  it  could  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  by  means  of  a  garden  pump  or  engine. 

- - Ca-  - *-♦- - „ 

Making  Straw  Mats. 

Those  who  use  hot-beds  or  cold  frames  can 
hardly  dispense  with  straw  mats  for  covering 
them.  The  usual  way  of  making  them  is  to 
lash  straw  in  handfuls  to  cords  stretched 
lengthwise  for  a  warp.  A  correspondent,  “  N,” 
of  Milford,  Conn.,  sends  us  his  way  of  making 
the  mats,  which  he  considers  easier  and  better. 
“  Stretch  the  cords  for  the  under  side  of  the 
mat,  (five  is  the  usual  number),  lay  on  the  straw, 
then  stretch  above  the  straw  an  equal  number 
of  cords,  directly  over  the  others.  Then  sew 
through  the  straw,  catching  the  strings  both 
ways,  in  the  same  way  that  brooms  are  sewed. 
To  straighten  the  edges,  lay  a  straight-edged 
board  on  the  mat,  stand  on  it,  and  with  an  axe 
cliop*off  the  ends  of  the  straw.  By  this  meth¬ 
od  the  straw  is  all  laid  on  at  once,  and  there 
are  no  seams  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  air.” 
The  plan  of  Mr.  N.  looks  practicable.  In 
whichever  way  the  mat  is  made,  the  straw 
should  be  laid  on  evenly,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  warp.  The  but-ends  of  the  straw 
should  be  placed  at  the  edges  of  the  mat,  and 
the  upper  ends  lap  over  in  the  centre,  taking 
pains  to  keep  the  thickness  uniform  throughout. 
The  making  of  mats  is  good  work  for  stormy 
weather  in  winter,  and  they  are  of  great  utility 
in  protecting  plants  from  early  and  late  frosts. 


The  Golden  Yew — Taxus  baccata  variegata. 
-—This  is  one  of  the  few  variegated  evergreens 
that  have  a  positive  character,  and  is  really  fine. 
We  think  we  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  single 
specimen  than  one  of  these  in  the  grounds  of 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  The  markings 
are  of  such  a  rich  yellow,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
designated  as  golden.  A  charming  shrub  for  a 
lawn,  or  to  put  in  contrast  with  plants  with 
dark  green  foliage.  Unlike  most  variegations, 
this  one  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 

■ - I  'TJlO-jggP— - »  - 

Another  Comparison  of  Tomatoes. 

Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  the  tomato  was  a  rarity.  It  is  now  a  crop  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
interest  to  the  cultivator  to  know  which  among 
the  many  varieties  now  offered  by  seedsmen  is 
the  earliest  and  most  productive.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  published  some  comparative  trials,  and  as 
we  wish  to  present  all  sides  fairly'-,  we  give  an¬ 
other,  which  differs  in  its  results  from  those  al¬ 
ready  given.  Mr.  W.  II.,  Meadville,  Penn.,  (an 
old  subscriber,  indeed,  for  he  tells  us  he  read 
the  first  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,)  writes : 

“  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  best  variety  for  our 
particular  locality,.  (Meadville,  Pa.,)  where  the 
season  is  very  short — shorter  even  than  in  some 
farther  north.  I  experimented  with  the  follow- 
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ing  four  kinds:  Early  York,  Early  Smooth 
Red,  Tilden,  and  Keyes’  Early  Prolific.  I 
weighed  the  products  of  each  patch  (of  the  sev¬ 
eral  kinds)  as  they  were  picked  from  day  to  day, 
endeavored  to  keep  an  accurate  account,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  (Oct.  1st,  when  a  killing 
frost  occurred,)  found  the  result  to  be  as  follows, 
per  plant:  Early  Smooth  Red,  2.5  lbs. ;  Tilden, 
2.6  lbs. ;  Early  York,  6.2  lbs. ;  Keyes,  10  lbs. 

“This  will  probably  be  considered  a  very 
small  yield  for  any  of  the  varieties.  I 
was  surprised  at  it,  having  expected 
more,-  at  least  from  the  Tildens,  with 
their  large,  fine  looking  fruit.  But  the 
difficulty  with  the  Tildens  and  the  Reds 
was  not  that  they  did  not  set  enough  of 
fruit,  but  that  they  did  not  ripen  it  up 
fast  enough  for  our  short  season.  On  the 
last  day  of  September,  the  vines  were 
still  green  and  flourishing,  having  an 
abundance  of  unripe  and  small  tomatoes 
on  them,  and  even  blossoms.  That  night 
the  frost  came  and  swept  them  all  away. 

The  Yorks  and  Keyes,  on  the  other  hand, 
ripened  up  nearly  all  theii  fruit,  and 
made  no  futile  attempts  to  blossom  out  of 
season.  The  leaves  were  fading  and 
dying  before  they  were  touched  with  frost 
at  all.  They  did  their  work  well,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  do,  prepared  for 
death.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  Yorks 
and  Keyes  are  relatives,  as  they  have 
several  characteristics  in  common. 

“I  may  remark  that  the  seeds  were  ah 
sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  hot¬ 
bed,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  s^t 
out  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  oi 
June.  A  part  of  each  kind  had  been 
previously  transferred  to  a  cold  bed 
about  the  11th  of  May.  They  were  treated 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  from  this  experiment,  that, 
though  the  Keyes  is  not  ‘  30  days  earlier 
than  any  other  tomato,’  and  its  leaves 
are  not  ‘without  odor,’  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  valuable  tomato,  especially  for  a 
high  latitude  and  a  short  season  ;  and 
think  that,  if  I  live  till  another  year,  I 
shall  plant  more  of  it  and  less  of  some 
others,  except  for  the  sake  of  further 
experiment.  Comparing  the  Keyes  and 
the  Yorks,  the  Keyes  is  a  smoother,  more 
handsome  tomato,  and  less  inclined  to 
rot.  I  left  some  of  them  on  the  vines  for 
two  weeks  after  they  were  fully  ripe ; 
they  wilted  and  shrunk,  but  did  not  rot. 

They  are  firm,  with  a  tough  skin,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  carry  well  to  market,  and  keep  well. 

“My  Tilden  seed  was  genuine,  obtained  from 
Mr.  Tilden  himself.  It  may  be  a  good  tomato 
for  a  more  favorable  climate  and  a  longer  sea¬ 
son,  but  is  too  slow  for  us.  The  first  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  were  picked  from  the  Yorks  and  -Reds. 
The  Keyes’  were  a  few  days  later ;  this  has  been 
due  to  richer  soil  and  more  shade.  But  once 
begun,  they  ripened  up  their  avhole  crop  in 
about  four  weeks,  yielding  more  per  plain  in  the 
first  two  weeks  than  either  of  the  others.” 
- * — — > «- - — - 

Why  Not  a  Rhododendron? — Those  who 
live  in  cities  and  towns  have  usually  but  a  small 
plot  to  embellish,  hence  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  it.  The  fitting  out  of  such 
places  is  too  often  left  to  the  care  of  a  jobbing 
gardener  who  has  more  conceit  than  knowledge, 
and  a  small  front  yard  is  so  cut  up  and  filled 
with  a  confusion  of  things  that  it  looks  still 
smaller.  Wc  recently  passed  a  place  that 


struck  us  as  particularly  neat.  A  bit  of  nicely 
kept  turf  had  in  the  centre  a  magnificent 
Rhododendron,  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  as 
wide.  With  its  beautiful,  broad,  evergreen 
leaves,  and  au  abundance  of  buds  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  for  next  spring’s  flowers,  it  stood  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  naked  stems  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  of  the  neighborhood.  A  single  good 
plant  like  this  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  a 
crowd  of  shrubs,  neither  of  which  has  a  chance 


mignonette. — (Reseda  odorata.) 

to  develop  itself.  Good  nursery  grown  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  (and  none  others  are  likely  to  live) 
may  now  be  had  at  from  one  to  three  dollars. 
They  may  be  transplanted  in  spring  or  autumn. 


The  Mignonette  and  its  Culture. 


There  is  perhaps  no  flower  that  is  so  little  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eye  as  the  Mignonette,  and  yet 
there  are  but  few  so  generally  cultivated,  not 
only  by  the  florists,  because  “  there  is  money  in 
it,”  but  in  private  gardens.  It  is  so  common 
that  we  were  surprised  some  time  ago  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter,  saying :  “  Do  tell  us  something 
about  Mignonette,  how  it  looks  and  what  it  is 
good  for.”  In  looks  it  has  nothing  to  commend 
it.  The  petals  are  so  small  they  make  but  little 
show,  and  when  in  bloom  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  flower  is  the  brownish  anthers.  After 
the  flower  fades,  the  seed  vessel  grows  rapidly, 
and  unlike  most  seed  pods  it  does  not  burst,  but 
has  an.  open  place  at  the  top  through  which  the 


seed  can  fall  out  when  ripe.  The  engraving 
shows  a  branch  with  the  small  flowers,  the  con¬ 
spicuous  seed  vessels,  and  the  rather  weedy  look¬ 
ing  foliage.  The  odor  is  to  most  persons  very 
pleasing,  though  we  have  met  with  a  few  who 
disliked  it.  So  much  is  the  odor  prized,  that 
besides  being  grown  largely  in  the  open 
ground,  the  plant  is  one  of  those  largely  culti¬ 
vated  under  glass  to  supply  flowers  in  winter, 
and  the  most  costly  bouquet  often  owes  its  fra¬ 
grance  to  this  homely  little  flower.  It 
will  grow  readily  in  any  common  garden 
soil,  and  as  it  scatters  its  seed  freely  a 
stock  is  kept  up  without  farther  care ; 
indeed  plants  from  self-sown  seeds  are 
generally  the  strongest  and  best.  It  is  to 
be  sown  where  it  is  to  bloom,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  plants  that  do  not  readily  bear 
transplanting.  By  sowing  in  boxes  or  in 
pots  at  intervals  the  flowers  may  be  had 
all  the  year  round.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
six-incli  pots,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  are  thinned 
to  six  or  eight,  and  when  these  get  of 
good  size,  (as  they  are  apt  to  die  off  from 
over-watering),  they  are  thinned  again  to 
three.  The  variety  called  grandiflorum, 
has  larger  flowers  and  spikes,  the  plant 
is  more  robust,  and  it  is  best  suited  to 
pot  culture.  What  is  called  “  Tree 
Mignonette”  is  not  a  distinct  variety, 
but  the  plants,  though  usually  regarded 
as  annuals,  are  by  proper  treatment  made 
to  last  for  several  years.  To  produce 
Tree  Mignonette  but  a  single  plant  is 
allowed  to  grow  in  a  pot,  and  this  is 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  picking  off  the 
flower  buds  as  they  appear.  When  the 
plant  has  reached  the  liiglit  of  18  inches 
or  two  feet,  its  top  is  pinched  and  ita 
branches  are  encouraged  to  form  a  bushy 
head.  When  the  desired  shape  is  estab¬ 
lished,  which  usually  takes  a  year  or 
more,  then  it  is  allowed  to  flower.  The 
duration  of  the  plants  is  much  prolonged 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  ripen  seed. 
In  house  culture  Mignonette  does  better 
in  a  moderately  cool  room  than  in  a 
warm  and  dry  one ;  indeed,  the  plant  is 
hardy  enough  to  bear  considerable  frost 
without  serious  injury.  It  should  have 
air  whenever  the  outside  temperature 
will  allow  of  it,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  over-water  the  plants.  The  Mig¬ 
nonette  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe ; 
its  botanical  name  is  Reseda  odorata.  Its 
generic  name  is  from  the  Latin  reseda  to  calm, 
in  reference  to  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 


The  Sporting  of  Fruits. — In  previous 
numbers  record  has  been  made  of  some  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  sporting  in  fruits,  and  we  glad¬ 
ly  receive  any  examples  of  these  deviations 
from  the  original  form,  as  we  believe  if  the  fact 
proves  to  be  one  of  common  occurrence,  it  will 
explain  many  of  the  differences  we  see  in  fruits, 
especially  among  grapes.  Last  autumn,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Merceron,  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  brought  to 
our  notice  a  sport  of  a  grape  vine,  which  is 
worthy  to  be  recorded.  On  a  vine  of  Loomis’ 
Honey,  a  berry  much  like  the  Isabella  in  size 
and  shape,  one  branch  has  for  several  years 
borne  a  large,  round  grape,  looking  much  like 
a  well-grown  Black  Hamburgh.  The  sport 
ripens  at  a  later  date,  and  is  without  the  marked 
sweetness  that  characterises  Loomis’  Honey. 
We  have  before  noted  remarkable'  sports  in 
the  Catawba  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes. 
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(J3?“  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “flasket  ”  pages.) 

Lap  Robes  and  Picture  Frames. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRIZE  ESSAY  BY  MISS  EYA  M. 
COLLINS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Some  time  ago  we  sent  a  number  of  things  away 
to  be  colored.  We  send  the  wool  requisite  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  to  the  factory  to  be  spun  into  yarn.  As 
Ralph  was  about  starting  with  the  fleeces,  it  oc- 
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Fig.  1. — LAP  ROBE. 

eurred  tome,  as  grandmother  repeated  to  him  some 
special  instructions  concerning  a  part  of  a  fleece 
which  was  to  be  very  coarse  for  oversocks,  that 
|  .  coarse,  slack-twisted  yarn  from 

|  fine  wool  would  make  a  capital 

lap  robe.  It  could  be  colored 
as  brightly  as  zephyr,  would  be 
warmer,  more  durable,  and  no 
more  expensive  than  a  horse 
blanket.  I  could  knit  it  in  Af¬ 
ghan  stitch,  in  long  strips,  and 
crochet  them  together,  and  the 
robe  could  be  as  long  and  as 
wide  as  I  pleased  to  make  it. 
How  nicely  it  would  look  in 
our  large  new  cutter,  and  how 
comfortable  it  would  be,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  front  seat  was 
in,  and  both  the  good  buffalo 
robes  were  used  in  front !  But 
Ralph  was  starting.  “Oh!  fa¬ 
ther,  call  him  back.”  “Halloo, 
Ralph!”  “What  is  it  child?” 
“  Oh  !  father,  put  in  another 
fleece.  I  want  to  make  a  lap 
robe.  Can  you  spare  one  more  ?” 
“  Wait  Ralph,  here  is  an  errand  for  your  little  fin¬ 
ger,  and  I  expect  we  shall  turn  out  in  fine  style 
next  winter.” — There  is  the  lap  robe  complete, 
(fig.  1) — fifteen  strips,  four  inches  in  width,  and 
four  feet  in  length — seven 
of  them  black,  four  scar¬ 
let,  two  green,  and  two 
orange,  put  together  with 
scarlet.  Katie  embroider¬ 
ed  a  palm-leaf  near  the 
points  of  each  strip,  fig.  2, 
as  fast  as  completed,  and 
Jennie  made  the  tassels  to 
correspond.  [A  palm-leaf 
in  embroidery  is  nothing 
like  a  natural  palm-leaf — 
it  more  resembles  a  crazy  letter  G  than  anything 
else,  and  our  artist  supposing  that  it  was  a  very  bad 
G,  made  his  drawing  accordingly. — Ei>.]  About 
every  nine  inches  we  put  in  a  star  in  zephyr,  in 
colors  contrasting  with  the 
strips  upon  which  they 
were  worked,  to  preserve 
an  agreeable  harmony  of 
color.  Desirable  colors  not 
Fig-  5.  indicated  by  the  colored 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. — FRAME. 


Fig.  4. 

strips  were  used  to  advantage  upon  the  black,  al¬ 
ternating  with  the  stars  upon  the  colored  strips. 
Father  and  I  have  been  initiating  the  robe  into  the 
mysteries  of  active  service, '  or  rather  ourselves 
into  sailing  under  such  gay  colors  with  sobriety. 


Our  “  Shaksperean  Reading  ”  comes  off  to-night, 
and  will  be  at  our  house  for  the  first  time.  We  be¬ 
gin  “Brutus”  alias  “Julius  Caesar,”  to-night. 
Father  and  I  stopped  at  the -rectory  and  found  our 
rector,  Mr.  N.,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  read 
the  parts  of  Cassius,  Antony,  Julius  Caisar  and  Cas- 
ca  with  their  Shakspeares.  Mr.  N.  is  Brutus.  He 
is  our  most  correct  reader,  and  whenever  he  will 
consent  to  it,  he  is  made  the  hero  of  the  play.  We 
meet  every  fortnight,  and  read  only  one  act  in  an 
evening.  Two  miscellaneous  readers  are  appoint¬ 
ed,  each  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  and  several  are 
designated  to  furnish  the  music.  Father  bought 
an  engraving  of  Carpenter’s  “  Signing  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation  ”  a  few  days  ago,  and  as  I 
am  to  read  for  one,  I  intend,  if  our  President  docs 
not  think  it  out  of  order, 
to  spend  my  twenty  min¬ 
utes  upon  an  explanation 
of  the  picture,  with  some 
extracts  and  anecdotes 
from  Carpenter’s  book. 

The  picture  looked  deso-  Fig-  0. 

late  all  alone  after  it  was  hung.  It  was  all  there 
to  be  sure  ;  but  there  were  so  many  legs,  and  coats, 
and  arms,  as  to  become  wearisome,  before  it  was 
possible  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  tableau,  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me  last  evening,  as  I  was 
studying  the  scene  in  view  of  to-night ;  but  it  is  all 
right  now.  Something  is  needed  above  the  picture. 
I  would  hang  my  little  head  of  Christ  there,  only 
the  engraving  is  so  exquisitely  fine,  the  “  Cabinet  ” 
would  look  coarse  in  comparison.  The  better  way 
will  be  to  bring  down  the  frame  I  made  for  Char¬ 
lie’s  photograph  from  my  room  for  to-night,  and  let 
Washington  preside.  The  way  I  made  the  frame  is 
quite  a  good  one  for  variety.  It  is  made  of  gilt 
paper,  which  comes  in  large  sheets,  one  of  which 
is  sufficient  for  three  frames  like 
one  in  fig.  3.  The  outer  row  of 
points  is  made  from  strips  half  an 
inch  in  width,  cut  into  pieces  two 
inches  in  length.  The  strips  used 
for  each  of  the  other  rows  are  a 
trifle  narrower  and  shorter  than  for  the  row  imme¬ 
diately  outside.  Double  the  paper  down  first  from 
the  left,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  then  from  the  right,  as  in 
fig.  5,  and  sew  each  row  of  points,  beginning  with 
the  outer  one,  upon  an  oval  cut  from  an  old  box 
cover,  fig.  6.  The  inner  row  of  points  is  a  piece 
of  the  gilt  paper  upon  which  points  are  cut  neatly , 
and  pasted  over  the  last  row  of  stitches,  fig.  7. 


Deportment  at  Table. 

A  mother  wishes  to  know  what  she  shall  do  to 
secure  agreeable  manners  in  her  children  at  table. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  mothers  among 
our  readers  pressed  with  the  same  solicitude. 
Good  breeding  shows  itself  at  the  table  more 
than  elsewhere,  for  here  we  come  to  gratify 
an  animal  appetite,  and  without  some  painstaking 
to  redeem  its  coarseness  the  repast  is  likely  to  be 
purely  an  animal  exercise.  Children  learn  more 
readily  from  example  than  from  precept,  and  unless 
the  parents  are  agreed  in  having  a  little  formality  at 
the  table,  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  decorous 
habits  in  the  children.  If  the  parents  will  observe 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  themselves,  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  training  the  children.  It 
helps  the  matter  very  much  to  have  the  table  set 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Every  article  to  be  used 
upon  the  table  should  have  its  place  and  be  in  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meal.  It  is  a  terrible  annoy¬ 
ance  to  any  well  bred  person  to  have  a  perpetual 
running  to  the  pantry  or  kitchen  for  some  forgot¬ 
ten  article.  Then  neatness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
table  helps  neatness  and  order  in  the  children. 
Clean  table-cloths  and  napkins  are  contagious  some¬ 
what.  The  meals  should  be  at  fixed  hours,  and 
punctuality  at  the  table  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the 
time  allotted  to  meals.  It  should  be  made  a  time 
of  leisure  and  social  enjoyment.  Mental  care  and 
haste  disturb  digestion  and  make  dyspeptics. 
There  should  be  a  few  rules  observed  in  good  soci¬ 


Fig.  7. 


ety  laid  down  and  enforced  so  early  that  the  child 
will  have  no  rememberance  of  a  wrong  way  of  using 
his  knife  and  fork  or  handling  his  cup  or  goblet. 
Politeness  is  always  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  should  be  made  to  study  each  other’s 
happiness.  This  will  make  them  agreeable  in 
larger  circles.  Politeness  often  contributes  more 
to  one’s  success  in  life  than  brains  or  capital. 


Foot  Warmers. 

Many  people  suffer  more  in  the  winter  from  cold 
feet  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  feet  are  easily 
kept  warm  while  exercising,  but  in  a  sitting  posture, 
while  riding  in  a  carriage,  or  at  home,  there  is  much 
inconvenience  and  exposure  to  taking  cold.  For 
invalids  it  is  especially  important  that  a  good  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  should  be  kept  up  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Those  ancientaud  time-honored  devices 
to  remedy  cold  feet,  the  junk  bottle  and  the  stone 
jug  filled  with  hot  water,  often  led  to  petty  disas¬ 
ters,  more  vexatious  than  perilous.  The  corks 
would  fly  out  or  get  loose  and  make  a  bad  matter 
worse.  Yankee  ingenuity  has  improved  upon  these 
primitive  inventions,  and  we  have  in  fig.  1  a  vessel 
holding  about  two  quarts  of  water,  quite  as  conven- 


Fig.  1.— STONE-WARE  FOOT  WARMER. 

iently  handled  as  the  bottle,  and  the  cork  inserted 
upou  the  top  so  that  if  it  fly  out  under  pressure  of 
steam  there  is  no  danger  of  leakage.  This  is  a  very 
convenient  article  for  the 
bed  of  an  invalid  or  for 
the  carriage  in  a  cold  day. 
Fig.  2  is  another  form  of 
pj„.  2  the  same  article.  It  pre¬ 

sents  a  larger  surface  to 
the  feet  and  is  more  convenient  for  use  while  sit¬ 
ting.  If  wrapt  in  cloths  or  sheepskin  with  the 
wool  on,  it  will  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  while. 
The  heated  stone  or  brick  has  been  improved  upon 
by  cutting  slabs  of  soap¬ 
stone  into  convenient 
sizes,  and  putting  handles 
upon  them.  They  are 
much  neater  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  are  always  at 
hand.  Fig.  3.  Aside  from 
the  suffering  which  these  Fig.  3. 

articles  prevent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  use¬ 
fulness  even  for  those  in  health.  It  is  much  better 
for  a  robust  man  to  ride  with  comfortable  feet,  than 
to  be  benumbed  with  cold.  It  is  by  timely  atten¬ 
tion  to  little  things  that  the  health  is  preserved. 


Gems  or  Aerated  Rolls. 


The  only  convenient  article  for  cooking  Gems  is  a 
French  roll  pan  for  baking,  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  we  cannot  warrant  success  in  anything  else.  The 
pans  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  can  be  had  at  the  large 


FRENCH  ROLL  PAN. 


hardware  and  furnishing  stores  in  the  cities  at  about 
$4.50  per  dozen,  and  75  cents  single.  Put  the  pan 
upon  the  stove,  heated  nearly  to  redness.  Take 
one  cup  of  water,  one  cup  of  milk,  and  three  cup9 
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of  flour,  of  the  best  quality.  Stir  in  the  flour  grad¬ 
ually,  and  with  a  spoon  beat  the  mixture  five  min¬ 
utes  briskly.  The  object  of  the  beating  is  to  get 
as  much  air  as  possible  into  the  batter.  Put  a  piiecc 
of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  pea  into  each  of  the  moulds, 
and  till  about  two-thirds  full  with  tire  batter.  Put 
immediately  iuto  a  very  hot  oven,  and  bake  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  nicely  browned. 

This  form  of  unleavened  bread  is  the  best  article 
for  breakfast  or  tea  we  have  ever  found  in  that  laud 
of  good  housekeepers,  Eastern  Connecticut.  It  is 
exceedingly  light,  palatable,  and  nutritious,  excel¬ 
lent  for  invalids  and  dyspeptics,  and  quite  as  good 
for  people  in  sound  health.  They  are  so  nice  that 
we  hope  our  readers  will  try  the  article  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  bear  no  ill-will  to  the  hop  growers,  or 
the  venders  of  soda,  saleratus,  and  other  salts,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gems  once  introduced 
into  a  family  would  greatly  diminish  the  use  of 
these  unwholesome  articles  in  cookery,  and 
help  to  promote  health  and  good  digestion. 
- -  * - - - 

Comfort  for  Housekeepers  without  Help. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  K.  0.,  of  Illinois,  writes  us,  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  day  in  her  family.  “  My  neighbor  was 
in  and  said  she  had  made  a  whole  dress  to-day. 
She  has  no  help  and  has  as  many  in  her  family  as  I 
have.  I  have  a  washing  machine,  a  wringer,  and 
woman  to  wash,  and  a  sewing  machine.  I  can  easily 
get  some  one  to  come  and  make  up  new  garments, 
but  no  one  to  mend.  I  really  like  to  mend,  and  it 
is  possible  I  spend  more  time  upon  an  old  garment 
than  it  is  worth.  Intelligent  domestics  that  know 
how  house  work  should  be  done  will  not  go  out  to 
service  unless  they  are  obliged  to,.  and  I  prefer  do¬ 
ing  my  own  house  work  to  having  poor  Help. 
Girls  think  that  their  ideal  husbands  will  never  look 
into  a  kitchen  for  a  wife.  I  suspect  it  is  better  for 
my  children,  perhaps  better  for  me,  to  be  without 
help.  They  try  to  wait  upon  themselves  and  to 
help  me  more  than  they  would  if  I  was  less  pressed 
with  cares.  I  think  I  see  an  improvement  in  them 
since  I  gave  them  those  two  little  books  in  which 
I  write  down  their  deeds  both  good  and  bad.  They 
help  me  many  times,  that  they  may  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  put  to  their  credit  in  the  book,  and  check 
rising  anger  that  it  may  not  be  set  down  against 
them.  Exchanging  work  with  them  and  reward¬ 
ing  them  encourages  their  industry.  Yesterday 
Anna  washed  the  dishes,  and  in  the  evening  I  made 
her  doll  a  dress.  Orin  picked  up  a  basket  of  chips 
and  brought  them  in,  and  I  told  him  about  the  Is¬ 
raelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  He  works  with  great 
alacrity  when  I  promise  to  tell  him  a  Bible  story.” 

The  topic  touched  upon  by  our  correspondent  is 
one  of  very  great  importance  in  all  our  families. 
The  training  of  children  to  industrious  habits  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  well  done  in  a  family  where 
necessity  is  laid  upon  the  parents  to  work.  The 
curse  is  in  a  measure  taken  off  from  toil  where  it 
is  shared  by  a  mother’s  love.  Children  come  to 
love  the  labors  of  the  household  for  the  sake 
of  lightening  her  burdens.  The  child’s  view  of 
washing,  cooking,  and  mending,  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  person  tied  up  to  these  duties. 
If  Bridget  is  always  associated  with  the  wash  tub 
and  the  cook  stove,  a  little  of  Bridget’s  coarseness 
attaches  to  these  household  offices.  If  mother  does 
these  things  they  are  redeemed  from  all  vulgar  as¬ 
sociations.  There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  house¬ 
keeping  that  tli c  daughter  may  notlearn  with  honor. 
She  will  be  eager  to  master  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen,  without  suspecting  that  she  is  any  the  less 
a  lady  for  the  knowledge.  Society  is  suffering  so 
much  for  the  want  of  good  housekeepers  and  ser¬ 
vants  that  we  think  mothers  ought  to  welcome  al¬ 
most  anything  that  will  make  their  daughters  thor¬ 
oughly  skilled  in  domestic  duties.  Very  much  of 
the  trouble  with  servants  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  housekeeper  docs  not  understand  their  duties, 
and  so  is  not  reasonable  in  her  requirements.  She 
is  not  at  home  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  are  no  com¬ 
mon  sympathies  between  her  and  her  servants.  A 
woman  well  trained  in  her  early  home  not  to  des¬ 
pise  any  useful  office  seldom  fails  to  make  a  good 


wife  and  mother,  and  to  have  a  happy,  well-regu¬ 
lated  family.  Our  correspondent  takes-  a  comfort¬ 
ing  view  of  “  the  situation,”  and  is  pursuing  the 
right  course  with  her  children.  We  especially  like 
her  devices  of  keeping  account  with  them,  and  of 
exchanging  work.  Such  a  course  will  encourage 
self  restraint  and  promote  industrious  habits. 


A  Picture  in  the  Backwoods. 


The  cars  ran  off  the  track  and  we  were  detained 
two  hours  near  a  log  house.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  corn  field,  in  a  clearing  made  a  dozen  years  ago 
or  more.  There  was  no  carriage  road  passing  it, 
and  we  suspect  the  family  owned  nothing  but  a 
cart  that  went  on  wheels.  Yet  the  man  owned  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  and  valued  it  at  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  It  was  good  land  and  yielded  bountifully. 
In  the  main  room  of  the  dwelling,  which  answered 
for  parlor,  sitting-room,  and  lodging-room,  sat  the 
wife  and  mother  bare-footed,  with  a  pipe  in  her 
mouth,  and  sewing  in  her  lap.  Near  her  sat  a  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  with  the  same  attire  for  the  feet, 
rocking  the  cradle.  In  the  ell,  where  the  kitchen 
work  was  done,  stood  another  grown  up  daughter 
with  bare  feet,  mixing  the  corn  meal  dough  for  the 
evening  meal.  There  was  not  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  embarrassment  at  the  dishabille.  The  la¬ 
dies  of  the  household  were  manifestly  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  calls  in  that  style  of  dress.  There  was 
no  carpet  upon  the  floor,  and  never  had  been.  There 
were'  no  pictures  upon  the  walls,  no  books  upon 
the  shelf,  no  ornaments  about  the  room,  nothing 
that  did  not  contribute  directly  to  man’s  physical 
wants.  There  was  no  yard  about  the  house,  either 
in  front  or  rear.  There  was  not  a  fruit  tree  in  sight, 
nota  tree  for  shade  about  the  dwelling,  nota  flower, 
not  even  a  Nasturtian  growing  under  the  window. 
There  was  a  shed  in  the  rear,  of  the  rudest  pattern, 
where  flour,  corn  meal,  and  the  meat  barrels,  were 
sheltered.  There  was  a  log  barn,  with  a  stall  or 
two  in  it,  and  a  place  for  hay  and  corn.  Beside 
these,  there  was  no  other  convenience  about  the 
dwelling  to  indicate  that  man  had  other  wants  than 
the  brutes.  Yet  here  two  human  beings  had  lived 
for  half  a  generation  and  reared  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  rude,  as  ignorant,  as  destitute  of  taste,  as 
themselves.  We  come  at  some  truths  best  by  con¬ 
trast,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  profit  some  of  our  de¬ 
sponding  readers  in  cheerful  homes  to  study  this 
way-side  sketch  of  a  dwelling  iu  the  clearings. 

— - y-o - - - 

A  Home-made  Coal  Sifter. 


When  anthracite  coal  is  burned,  there  Is  often  a 
great  deal  of  waste.  The  sifting  of  the  refuse  of . 
the  grate  or  stove  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  opera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  often,  especially  where  there  are  ser¬ 
vants,  thrown  away,  and  thus  a  considerable 
amount  of  fuel  is  lost.  Quite  a  number  of  contriv¬ 
ances,  most  of  them  patented,  have  been  devised 
for  facilitating  the  process  of  sifting,  some  of 
which  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  A  correspond¬ 
ent,  E.  ,T.  P.,  sends  us  from  Milford,  Mass.,  a  plan 
of  an  easily  built,  home-made  sifter,  that  has  the 
merit  of  being -cheap  and  apparently  efficient.  The 
materials  required  are  an  old  flour  barrel,  a  coarse 
sieve,  apiece  of  one-sixteenth-inch  wire,  and  an  old 
broom-handle.  Bore  holes  just  above  the  second 
hoops  of  the  barrel,  and  put  two  pieces  of  wire 
across  it ;  clinch  these  on  the  outside  so  that  they 
will  make  a  firm  place  for  the  sieve  to  rest  upon. 
Midway  between  the  wires  bore  two  l1.!  inch  holes 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  barrel ;  saw  two  notches  in 
the  broom-handle,  just  wide  enough  apart  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  edges  of  the  sieve.  Put  the  broom-handle 
through  the  holes  in  the  barrel,  set  the  sieve  in  the 
notches  cut  in  the  stick,  put  on  some  kind  of  a 
cover  over  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  the  thing  is 
ready.  By  pushing  the  stick  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  the  sieve  slides  upon  the  wires,  and  the  sift¬ 
ing  is  done  with  ease  and  without  dust.  The  ashes 
are  a  nuisance  in  towns,  but  in  the  country  they  are 
useful  for  walks,  and  as  an  absorbent  in  privies. 


Eecipes  for  Cooking. 


The  following  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Sutton,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

— Sift  into  a  good  sized  wooden  bread 
bowl  a  quantity  of  flour,  say  seven  pounds,  make 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  sponge,  (or  in  winter, 
some  prefer  setting  the  sponge  in  the  tray  of  flour), 
or  if  the  sponge  is  quite  cold,  and  you  wish  to 
hasten  the  process,  put  in  warm  water  or  milk,  a 
little  hotter  than  it  would  do  to  set  the  sponge  in. 
Thicken  it  up  with  flour  until  cool  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sponge  ;  then  add  a  handful  of  salt,  then 
the  sponge.  Stir  the  flour  around  from  the  inner 
edges  with  a  spoon,  until  a  tolerably  stiff  batter  is 
formed,  knead  until  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  and 
if  kneaded  several  times,  it  is  finer  grained.  A  small 
lump  of  butter  or  lard  rubbed  into  the  flour,  while 
it  is  dry,  makes  a  nicer  crust.  In  hot  weather  the 
batter  should  be  made  of  cold  water,  especially  if 
set  over  night,  which  is  a  good  plan,  preparing  it 
about  bedtime.  When  light  again  after  kneading, 
mould  into  loaves  and  put  into  greased  pans  ;  cover 
and  let  it  rise  the  third  time.  -When  light,  prick 
the  loaves,  to  prevent  cracking,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  get 
chilled  or  scalded.  If  it  threatens  to  be  sour  from 
the  yeast,  or  heat,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  soda, 
and  incorporate  it  thoroughly.  It  is  thought  to  be 
a  great  improvement  by  some  to  add  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  mashed  potatoes ;  others  add  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  of  warm  Indian  pudding. 

2.  Rye  Bread.  is  varied  but  little  in  process 
from  the  above.  It  is  preferable  to  set  wheat  or 
middlings  for  the  sponge,  add  a  piece  of  butter  or 
lard,  mix  most  entirely  with  a  spoon,  then  make  into 
loaves,  and  put  into  well  greased  pans  to  rise.  It 
requires  longer  time  to  bake,  and  a  brick  oven,  and 
if  it  remain  in  the  oven  until  cold,  it  is  improved. 

K.  'I’jii'ii juiSce  Yeast  Calces.  —Make 
good,/re.s/i  scalded  emptings,  as  in  Nos.  1  and  3, 
then  boil  up  hops,  about  a  double  handful,  in  about 
two  quarts  of  water,  with  several  sweet  apples 
sliced,  and  a  handful  of  peach  leaves  if  convenient. 
Pour  this  liquor  scalding  hot,  and  strained,  over 
about  enough  Indian  meal  to  thicken ;  when  cool, 
mix  about  a  quart  with  the  light,  fresh  yeast,  and 
when  light  again,  thicken  stiff  with  more  meal,  and 
make  into  rolls  about  as  thick  as  a  rolling  pin. 
When  a  little  light  again,  cut  off  iu  cakes  not  quite 
a  half  inch  in  thickness,  and  dry  iu  the  shade. 
This  is  more  convenient  to  make  into  cakes  than 
either  to  roll  out  and  cut,  or  to  form  with  the  hands. 
It  may  be  dried  in  crumbs  if  preferable.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
to  put  in  a  tight  bag  and  keep  iu  the  dark.  Though 
good  for  a  year,  it  is  better  to  make  it  every  six 
months  in  dry  weather.  For  use,  soak  a  cake  until 
it  will  crumble  up  fine,  and  mix  with  a  quart  of 
warm  water,  thickened  with  flour. 

JPumpliisn  Yeast. — Boil  a  pumpkin  soft, 
and  mash  fine,  and  thicken  it  with  Indian  meal  and 
a  handful  of  salt ;  when  cool,  add  two  cups  of  yeast. 
This  is  very  convenient  and  nice  for  winter,  as  it 
will  keep  four  months  or  more  in  winter  if  kept  in 
a  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze.  All  yeast  should 
be  kept  where  it  will  not  freeze  in  winter. 

Bottled  Yeast. — Boil  down  one  quart  of 
hops  in  two  quarts  of  water,  one-half;  boil  and 
mash  13  potatoes  to  add  to  this  liquid  ;  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one-half  cup  salt. 

Rye  and  Indian  Bread. — Two  parts  of 
Indian  meal  to  one  of  rye ;  put  the  com  meal 
into  your  bread  pan,  with  a  little  salt  and  molasses, 
wet  it  with  scalding  water,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
scalded,  working  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  spoon. 
When  lukewarm  add  the  rye,  a  cupful  of  good  yeast, 
and  mix  it  up  with  water -not  very  stiff;  knead  it 
into  loaves,  let  it  stand  to  rise,  and  bake  iu  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Bunns  os*  Rolls. — Thicken  one  quart  of 
warm  water  or  milk,  add  a  little  salt,  one  half  cup 
of  melted  butter,  and  one  cup  of  good  yeast ;  make 
into  biscuits  for  morning,  or  into  an  oval  roll,  and 
draw  a  deep  cut.  If  not  very  light,  add  a  little  soda. 
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44  A  Happy  New  Year.” 

We  believe  that  the  good  wishes  which  flow  so  freely 
from  every  one’s  mouth  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
are  earnest  and  sincere.  Few  persons  desire  that  others 
shall  be  unhappy.  We  know  that  as  these  lines  are  pen¬ 
ned,  the  heart  of  the  writer  goes  out  lovingly  toward  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  friends  who  will  read 
them.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  with 
cheeks  rosy  from  the  salutes  of  Jack  Frost,  or  large  heart¬ 
ed  and  bright  as  the  prairie  flowers  in  the  great  West,  or 
sunny  and  glad  among  the  savannahs  of  the  South,  or 
more  precious  than  the  shining  sands  of  your  own  golden 
California — yes,  those  too,  away  up  in  Sitka,  where  the 
Russian  Bear  has  just  retired  before  the  American  Eagle, 
44  A  Happy  New  Year  ”  to  you  all.  We  can  hear 
the  echo  coming  back,  and  it  gives  us  great  joy.  We  have 
had  pleasant  times  together  during  the  past.  Tour  let¬ 
ters  filled  with  cheering  words  have  encouraged  our  labors 
for  your  amusement  and  instruction,  and  stimulate  us  to 
make  the  coming  year  still  more  enjoyable.  New  puz¬ 
zles,  fine  engravings,  good  stories,  and  kind  words,  are 
in  store  for  all  who  will  belong  to  our  circle.  Our  en¬ 
graving  on  the  opposite  page  is  intended  to  bring  to 
mind  the  sorrowing  as  well  as  the  joyous.  Homeless  ones 
wander  in  the  streets  of  our  cities— do  what  you  can  to 
relieve  them.  Many  are  disappointed  of  their  holiday 
gifts, — try  to  console  them,  and  as  you  enjoy  the  merry 
sleigh  ride,  think  of  those  perishing  upon  the  stormy 
ocean  and  pray  for  them.  Would  you  be  happy  this  year  ? 
Learn  this  lesson  by  heart  and  by  practice  ;  He  enjoys 
himself  most  who  does  most  to  bt'ing  enjoyment  to  others. 

Work  of  Starve. 

This  is  the  law  and  the  penalty  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  Thousands  are  trying  to  evade  it ;  some  by 
making  their  fellow  men  work  for  them,  others  by  de¬ 
pending  on  money  inherited  or  accumulated  in  former 
years,  but  without  avail.  If  idle,  they  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  They  may  eat  to  the  full,  but  eating 
without  exercising  is  against  the  law  of  Nature,  and  very 
soon  the  stomach  refuses  to  digest  the  food,  the  body  is 
not  nourished,  and  the  man  literally  starves  though  he 
may  feel  no  hunger.  The  hands,  the  brain,  and  the  heart 
must  work  to  live.  If  you  dodge  the  labor  of  learning 
lessons,  you  at  the  same  time  miss  the  strength  of  in¬ 
tellect  which  mental  work  brings,  and  the  mind  will  pine 
for  want  of  nourishment.  Thousands  have  starved  their 
wits  in  this  way,  until  they  wonder  how  it  is  that  others 
cany  away  all  the  prizes  in  life.  Many  starve  their  hearts 
by  never  exercising  them  with  noble  emotions.  Selfish¬ 
ness  eats  into  the  nature  like  a  canker,  leaves  the  man 
hungry  for  affection,  but  love  is  the  price  for  love,  and  he 
that  will  not  work  in  this  field  must  accept  the  penalty. 
It  is  an  error  to  think  that  work  was  a  penalty  imposed 
on  man  for  having  violated  God’s  command.  Man’s  na¬ 
ture  is  such  that  activity  is  the  law  of  his  being.  Every 
muscle  and  nerve  calls  for  employment  that  it  may  re¬ 
main  in  health,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  terrible 
punishment  than  solitary  confinement,  where  the  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  hands  must  remain  idle.  A  slow,  pain¬ 
ful  death  will  surely  result.  So  then,  boys  and  girls,  strive 
to  love  work  and  not  to  shun  it.  Though  you  may  be  as 
rich  as  Astor  or  Stewart  in  money,  yet  your  own  nature 
will  suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty  without  active  exercise. 

A  ILoolk  sit  tlae  Moon, 

Tho  “  Man  in  the  Moon,”  if  there  is  such  a  person,  can 
not  enjoy  life  very  highly,  if  his  nature  is  like  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  The  most  careful  examinations 
of  astronomers  and  philosophers  give  evidence  that  there 
is  neither  air  nor  water  in  the  moon.  If  these  be  want¬ 
ing,  of  course  vegetation,  such  as  we  have,  can  not  exist, 
and  human  beings  would  find  no  subsistence.  Yet  men 
®f  science  have  not  learned  all  of  Nature’s  secrets,  and 
some  future  Herschel  or  Newton  may  be  able  to  prove 
that  every  want  of  animated  beings  can  be  fully  supplied 
by  what  is  produced  in  the  moon.  One  astronomer 
claims  to  have  discovered  traces  of  vegetation  there.  He 
declares  that  there  are  spots  of  a  greenish  tint  which  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear  at  regular  seasons,  as  though  spring 
brought  its  growth  and  winter  destroyed  it.  But  the 
most  careful  explorers  of  that  distant  region,  with  the 
best  telescopes,  describe  the  surface  of  the  moon  to  be  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  desolation.  Lord  Rosso’s  telescope 
gives  a  view  such  as  would  be  seen-at  a  distance  of  from 
120  to  150  miles.  Immense  mountain  ranges  surround 
vast  pits  or  caverns,  which  are  strewn  with  huge  blocks. 
The  mountain  peaks  are  from  6,000  to  22,000  ft. ,  or  one  to 
four  miles  high.  The  appearance  is  as  though  volcanoes 
had  convulsed  the  planet  and  left  it  desolate.  Yet  we 
'  can  speak  only  of  one  side  of  the  moon,  as  she  revolves 
around  her  axis  in  the  same  time  she  completes  her  revo¬ 
lution  around  the  earth,  and  when  she  is  between  us  and 


the  sun,  of  course  her  dark,  unknown  side  is  toward  us. 
What  that  contains  can  only  be  imagined.  Here  is  a  fine 
field  on  which  some  poet  may  exercise  his  fancy,  and  give 
us  descriptions  of  fairer  scenes  than  earth  contains. 

A  Great  Work, 

Those  of  our  young  readers  who  have  visited  New 
York  will  remember  the  water  called  the  “East  River,” 
which  separates  the  city  of  Brooklyn  from  the  former, 
place.  Ferry  boats  at  ten  different  points  convey  passen¬ 
gers,  teams,  etc.,  back  and  forth.  As  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  who  live  in  Brooklyn  have  their  places  of  business 
in  New  York,  there  is  an  immense  tide  of  travel  on  these 
boats.  For  several  hours,  morning  and  evening,  a  dense¬ 
ly  packed  crowd  is  usually  found  on  almost  every  boat. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  from  any  cause  a  boat  is 
detained  from  its  regular  trip.  During  fogs  on  the  river, 
or  while  navigation  was  obstructed  by  ice,  we  have 
seen  thousands  of  persons,  and  long  lines  of  vehicles 
waiting  their  turn,  and  when  a  boat  arrived,  a  fearful 
rush  has  been  made  to  get  places.  The  sinking  of  a  boat 
at  such  a  time  would  be  a  terrible  catastrophe,  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives  must  be  lost.  The  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
finding  matters  growing  worse  every  year,  last  winter  de¬ 
termined  to  build  a  bridge  to  connect  the  two  cities,  and 
the  work  has  already  been  commenced.  It  is  to  be  made 
of  wire,  nuge  cables  of  many  strands  will  be  stretched 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  fastened  at  either  end  to  mas¬ 
sive  towers  of  stone  work.  The  towers  are  to  be  high 
enough  to  raise  the  bridge  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  tho  water,  so  that  the  largest  ships  can  sail  under 
it.  In  order  that  teams  and  passengers  may  reach  so  high 
a  point  to  cross  on  the  bridge,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
commence  the  roadway  hundreds  of  feet  back  from  the 
river  on  each  side.  It  is  expected  that  the  City  Hall  Park 
will  be  the  point  of  beginning  on  the  New  York  side, 
and  a  place  about  equally  distant  from  the  stream  on  the 
Brooklyn  side.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  bridge  wide 
enough  for  railroad  tracks  as  well  as  other  vehicles,  so 
that  passengers  will  be  enabled  to  pass  by  the  horse  cars 
from  point  to  point,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  two  cities. 
The  bridge  will  require  some  three  years  for  comple¬ 
tion,  and  its  entire  estimated  cost  is  about  $5,000,000. 

in  I’org'isaj*-. 

Writing  masters  try  in  vain  to  make  their  pupils  all 
exactly  imitate  the  copy.  Each  one  will  make  his  own 
peculiar  stroke,  differing  in  slant  and  shade  from  the  pat¬ 
tern,  and  also  differing  from  the  marks  made  by  any  one 
else,  and  thus  a  person’s  handwriting  is  his  own  special 
property,  which  another  cannot  well  borrow  or  steal. 
Nature  is  wiser  than  the  schoolmasters.  If  their  plan  could 
prevail,  and  every  boy’s  hand  could  be  trained  to  move  in 
similar  tracks,  bank  checks,  notes,  receipts,  wills,  and  all 
other  written  representations  of  property  would  soon  be 
worthless,  for  no  one  could  then  detect  forgery.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  write  somewhat  like  another,  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  careless  observer,  but  there  is  one  difficulty  which 
forgers  can  never  fully  overcome.  No  man  ever  signs  his 
name  twice  exactly  alike.  There  will  be  a  slight  change 
of  curve  or  slant  or  shade  through  almost  endless  varia¬ 
tions.  So  that  if  a  forger  makes  an  exact  copy  by  tracing 
his  letters  on  paper  laid  upon  the  copy,  the  perfect  like¬ 
ness  at  once  shows  the  fraud.  If  he  attempts  to  put  in 
slight  variations,  these,  being  original  with  himself,  will 
follow  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  thus  enable  an  expert 
to  perceive  the  forgery,  and  sometimes  to  trace  its 
author.  A  very  important  “  will  ”  case,  involving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  recently  brought  out  this  fact  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner.  A  signature  to  a  codicil  added' to  the 
will  was  declared  to  be  a  forgery,  because  it  exactly  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  first  signature  to  the  will.  Professor 
Pierce,  the  eminent  mathematician,  testified  that  it 
could  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the  chances 
of  a  person’s  so  exactly  repeating  his  own  signature 
were  in  the  almost  inconceivable  ratio  of  one  to 
2,666,000,000,000,000,000,000,  or  next  to  an  impossibility. 

“Wlaat  tlie  Cloelt  §aid. 

A  large,  old-fashioned  clock  stood  in  the  hall,  not  far 
from  the  room  where  James  S.  slept.  He  was  often 
soothed  to  sleep  by  its  steady  tick,  tick ,  and  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  its  clear  ringing  strokes.  He  had  often 
wished  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  case  and  find  out 
“  what  it  would  do,”  if  he  pulled  the  strings  he  saw  hang¬ 
ing  there,  when  his  father  opened  it  to  wind  it  up,  but 
his  parents  had  forbidden  him  to  touch  it.  One  day  his 
father  and  mother  were  out,  leaving  him  alone.  “  Now 
is  my  time,”  thought  James,  and  he  softly  opened  the 
door  and  gave  one  of  the  strings  a  twitch.  R-r-r-ing 
went  the  alarm,  frightening  him  half  out  of  his  senses. 
He  hastily  shut  the  door,  but  the  alarm  rung  on,  and  just 
then  his  mother  came  in.  “  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  the  clock  ?  ”  said  she.  But  James  denied  that  he  had 
touched  it,  and  as  he  had  never  been  known  to  tell  a  lie 
before,  his  mother  believed  him-  At  night  he  went  to 


bed,  as  usual,  but  when  saying  his  prayers,  he  thought  of 
the  clock,  and  its  “  tick ,  tick,"  slow  and  solemn,  troubled 
him.  He  got  into  bed  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  could 
not  help  listening  to  the  clock.  Soon  its  voice  seemed  to 
change,  and  instead  of  “  tick,  tick,"  it  said  to  James : 
“  You  lied  ” — “  you  lied.”  ne  listened  to  it  until  he  was 
really  frightened,  and  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  got 
up  hastily,  ran  to  his  parents’  room,  and  confessed  his 
sin.  He  was  freely  forgiven  and  returned  to  his  bed  in 
peace.  Now  the  clock's  voice  seemed  to  change  again, 
and  soon  he  went  to  sleep  hearing  it  say :  “  Did  right  ” 
— “  did  right,”  and  its  voice  never  sounded  pleasanter. 

Answers  to  IProlilesiss  si«i«l  Jl® Mizzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
December  number,  page  455.  No.  2S9,  Labyrinth. — Keep 
the  right  road,  and  you  will  find  wealth _ No.  290,  Il¬ 

lustrated  Rebus.  —  Indescribable  ecstacy  belongs  to  all 
those  who,  in  the  end,  overcome  sin  and  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil.  The  following  have  sent  in  correct 
answers :  Sandford  Horton,  S.  T.  Adams,  B.  C.  Burt,  W. 
S.  &  F.  R.  Ilyer,  J.  J.  Stocklin,  A.  G.  McComb,  “E.  F.” 


New  FkzzIcs  to  lie  Answered, 


No.  291.  Illustrated  Rebus. — An  old  piece  of  advice. 


No.  292.  Illustrated  Rebus. — An  old  and  true  proverb. 


No.  293.  Puzzle  Picture.— Misfortune  of  a  benefactor. 


No.  294.  No.  295. 


Illustrated,  Rebuses. — Worth  looking  into  by  all. 
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!Exp©§itI«>ia  IFniverselle. 

The  intelligence  aiul  judgment  of  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  matter  of  awards  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from 

The  Exposition  Universelle  Illustrated. 

(“Publication  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Commission”) : 

“By  their  skill,  universally  recognised,  Messrs.  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  added  to  Howe’s  system  of  sewing  machines  im¬ 
portant  modifications,  which  have  placed  them  in  the  front 
rank  of  manufacturers. 

“The  gold  medal  which  has  just  been  awarded  them 
affirms,  moreover,  that  none  of  the  machines  from  the  work¬ 
shop  of  Ilowe,  or  of  his  principal  tributaries,  unite  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  simplicity  and  solidity  of  mechanism  by  which  these 
machines  are  distinguished  above  all  others. 

“  In  their  machine,  remarkable  for  its  form  and  elegance, 
they  have  substituted  for  the  shuttle  of  Howe  a  small  flat 
disc  which  revolves  vertically  with  unvarying  swiftness. 
Hence  this  machine  is  the  most  simple  of  all,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  precision  in  operation,  its  price  is  not 
above  that  of  the  most  imperfect  systems. 

“Elegance,  perfection  of  work,  simplicity,  solidity  of  me¬ 
chanism,  and  facility  of  management,  such  are  the  essential 
qualities  united  in  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  superiority  which  the  jury  has  with  unanimity 
recognised  and  proclaimed. 

“To  these  gentlemen  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  as 
manufacturers  of  machines  ;  to  Mr.  Elias  Howe  a  similar 
medal  was  awarded  as  propagator .  The  distinction  made 
by  the  jury  explains  itself. 

“The  original  machine  of  Thimonnier  only  needed  to 
pass  into  the  skillful  hands  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  to  receive 
its  highest  perfection.  To-day,  thanks  to  its  cheapness, 
their  machine  is  accessible  to  all.  Its  simplicity  assures  it 
not  only  a  place  in  the  chamber  of  the  seamstress,  but  its 
elegant  form  wins  its  admittance  into  the  most  sumptuous 
parlor.” 

PATENT 

EXT ENSION  lLADDER. 

READILY  LENGTHENED  OR  SHORTENED,  IS  SELF- 
SUPPORTING,  EASILY  TRANSPORTED, 
Convertible  into  a  STEP-LADDER  or  SCAFFOLD. 

IS  USEFUL  TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS, 

FARMERS, 

FRUIT  GROWERS, 

MECHANICS,  etc. 
MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS,  WOODEN-WARE,  &c.,  can  purchase  rights 
to  make  a  profitable  article. 

STORE  KEEPERS’  orders  promptly  filled. 
AGENTS  to  canvass  may  make  a  liberal  commission. 

For  Illustrated  Show-Bill,  Circulars,  &c.,  address 

Turner’s  Patent  Extension  Ladder, 

138  SoutU  Front  St.,  Pliilactclplria. 
_ ^ _  _  [Or  P.  O.  Box  3018.] 

ROSES',  Sm0S>0I>BWSM80Mr§,_llZA^ 
IL1EAS,  asnd  CAMELLIAS, 

are  made  objects  of  special  attention  in  the  grounds  and 
houses  of 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

and  are  offered  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  very  fine 
quality.  For  Descriptive  Catalogue  address, 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK. 

/T|RANGE  JUDD,  KEY.  BISHOP  SCOTT,  SO- 
Lore  Robinson,  Rev.  .Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Lyman,  and  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Doty's  Washing  Machine,  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  are  a  real  success,  and  save  their  cost 
in  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  labor  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price,  Washer, 
$14,  best  Wringer,  $9,  and  we  will  forward  either  or  both 
machines  free  of  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  are  we  they  will  be  liked,  we  agree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  months’  trial  according  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants’  Hotel.)  No.  32  Cortlaudt-st.,  N.  Y. 


Mow  Meswly. 

S©ls©N  KOBmSON’S 

ME-WON-I-TOC, 

A  STORY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE, 

BY 

SOLON  ROBINSON, 

The  veteran  Agricultural  Editor  of 
THE  NEW-YORK  TRIBUNE. 

Price  $1.25  hound  in  doth;  in  paper  covers,  75  cents. 

For  sale  by  TIIE  NEW-YORK  NEWS  CO.,  No.  8  Spruce-sk., 
N.  Y.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ALL  WANTING  FARMS — Good  soil,  mikl  cli¬ 
mate,  Si  miles  south  of  Philadelphia;  price  only  $15  per 
acre.  Also,  improved  Farms;  hundreds  are  settling.  Infor¬ 
mation  sent  free.  (From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson.  Ag.  Ed 
N.  Y.  Tribune) •  “It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position,  and  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 
Prairies."  Address  CHARLES  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

BSlAaJ'l’IF  a  fa,  dlMKUSTHAfToK 

NEW  YEAR’S  OI  FT-  a  copy  of  THE  LADY’S  FRIEND 

for  1808.  See  advertisement  in  this  paper. 


ffjjl  SE.SXEN  0  a  E£!*i  ami  tall  Growers 

Ni  “  Vegetables  who  wish  pure  and  reliable  Seeds,  sir 
purchase 


of 

should 


which  are  grown  by  the  Subscriber  from  selected  stock,  and 
are  warranted  as  represented;  they  are  popular  because 
“  Reliable." 

Gardeners’  and  Planters’  Priced  Catalogue  for  the 
Spring  of  ’08,  is  now  ready.  Also,  Buist’s  Garden  Almanac, 
containing  91  pages  of  useful  information  on  Gardening. 
Copies  of  both  mailed  for  a  letter  stamp. 

Address  ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 

Seed  Grower, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Herald  ©I  Health 

for  January  will,  besides  its  usual  large  variety  of  matter, 
contain  a  contribution  from  Horace  Greeley,  on 

EXCESS  IX  AMUSEMENTS. 

One  from  Rev.  O.  B.  Frotiiingham,  on 

TWO  BILES  OF  PEKEECTIOIS. 

One  from  E.  O.  Haven,  President  of  Mich.  University,  on 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

One  from  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  on 

TIIE  FAMILY, 

and  more  than  50  other  articles  written  expressly  for  us. 

This  magazine  advocates  the  highest  type  of  manhood, 

PHYSIC  ALLY,  BXTELLECTUAL- 
LY,  ami  MORALLY, 

and  is  now  the  best  family  monthly  published.  Try  it  a  year. 

For  30  Subscribers  at  $2  a  year,  we  give  a  Wheeler  &  Wil¬ 
son  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $55 ;  for  100  Subscribers  at  $2 
each,  we  give  one  of  Esty’s  Grand  Cottage  Organs,  worth 
$200.  For  225  Subscribers  at  $2  each,  we  give  a  beautiful 
Colibri  Piano,  worth  $450.  These  are  Liberal  Offers. 
$2.00  a  year ;  20  cents  a  number.  Sec  December  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  full  particulars. 

MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


o  Fighting  against  Wi:o;V(j 
and  for 

The  Goon,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 

THE 

Little  Corporal 

Is  acknowledged  by  Prrss  find  Permit,  almost  univer¬ 
sally  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  for  Bovs  A.xo 
Girls  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  is  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  mid 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  bet-in  July  or  January.  Back  Nos.  supplied. 

Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  cents. 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  those  / 
\  who  wish  to  raise  clubs.  / 

(YV- .  Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher,  /-  ) 
VgA  Chicago,  III.  ffl 


ANEW  VOLUME.— Look  out  for  tke 
January  Pictorial  number  of  tlie  Illus¬ 
trated  Pitre  no  logical  Journal  for  11868, 
witili  Portraits  of  313  Kings,  Queens  and 
Emperors  of  Europe ;  Patrick  Henry,  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett,  E.  \V.  ESobertsoai,  and  otli- 
ers;  also,  “  Signs  of  Character;”  tlie  ISaces 
of  Men;  Laws  of  Life;  CUoice  of  Pursuits; 
Science  of  tlie  Soul ;  Social  Relations,  in¬ 
cluding  Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage  ; 
Education  and  Self-Improvement,  with 
oilier  matters  all  ought  to  know,  found  in 
no  other  publication.  Only  $3  a  year,  or 
30  cents  a  number.  Address 
S*.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  N.  V. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best? 
TAKE  YOU®  CHOICE! 

A  S-55  Sewing  Machine,  either  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
or  Grover  &  Baker,  will  he  sent  to  any  person  sending  us 
the  Names  of  Eighteen  New  Subscribers  to  the  NEW 
YORK  OBSERVER,  with  the  money  (®G3)  for  one  year  in 
advance. 

Sample  Copies  and  Circulars  sent  free. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jr.  A:  CO., 

31  Park  Row,  New  York. 


CHS  APE 

I?  A  JR,  SON’S  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their  fine  stock 
of  Delaware,  Ives’  Seedling:,  Iona,  Israella,  Concord,  and 
all  tlie  other  desirable  sorts  of  Vines.  Dealers  buying  in 
large  quantity  will  be  liberally  dealt  with. 

For  priced  Catalogues,  address 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  GREELEY. 

The  publishers  of  The  New  York  Tribune  having  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries  from  time  to  time  for  a  good  likeness 
of  the  Editor,  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Derby  &  Miller  to  furnish  copies  of  Ritchie’s  engraving, 
from  a  photograph  by  Brady,  which  will  be  sent  to  such 
subscribers  to  The  Tribune  as  wish  it  on  the  conditions 
below.  This  is  much  the  best  likeness  of  Mr.  Greeley  that 
lias  been  engraved.  The  print  sells  for  $1.  Each  subscriber 
who  sends  us  $10  for  The  Daily,  $1  for  The  Semi-Weekly, 
or  $2  for  The  Weekly  Tribune,  the  paper  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  and  who  requests  the  engraving  at  the  time  of  sub¬ 
scribing,  will  have  a  copy  carefully  mailed,  post-paid,  to 
liis  address.  One.  will  likewise  be  sent  to  any  person  who 
forwards  a  club  of  ten  or  more  Semi-Weeklies  or  twenty  or 
more  Weeklies,  at  our  club  rates,  aud  asks  for  the  portrait 
at  the  time  of  remitting. 

rjpiIE  FARMERS’  CLUB  of  the  AMERICAN 

is.  INSTITUTE. — The  full  Weekly  Reports  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  Farmers’ Club,  published  inTMKNEW-YOKK 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  from  which  the  Institute’s  official 
report  is  made  up,  would  each  year  make  two  large  volumes 
of  over  500  pages  each,  if  printed  in  book  form.  Two  Dol¬ 
lars  per  year.  For  sale  by  all  newsmen. 


TO  FRUIT  GROWERS.— Fruit  Growers  will 
find  the  discussions  of  Fruit  Growers  published  in 
THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  of  great  value.  No 
Fruit  Grower  can  afford  to  lie  without  THE  TRIBUNE. 

Price  five  cents.  Two  dollars  per  annum.  For  sale  by  all 
newsmen. 


MEW  YORK  MARKETS.— THE  NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  contains  full  reports  of  tlie  New 
York  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  JIogMarkets,  as  well  as  the  Produce 
and  Miscellaneous  Markets.  Price  $2  per  year  For  sale  by 
all  newsmen. 


(STOCK-RAISERS  will  find  in  THE  NEW-YORK 
15?  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  a  vast  amount  of  profitable  and 
interesting  information. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.— Postmasters 
and  others  can  obtain  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
gratis  by  forming  clubs.  See  Terms  in  another  column. 


TO  WOOL  GROWERS.— Wool-growing  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TERSV3S  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  : 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  Subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 52  numbers . $2.00 

do.  Clubs  of  five .  9.08 

Ten  copies  or  over,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers, 

each .  1.70 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 31.00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address .  16.00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address .  30.00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 

For  sale  by  all  N ewsmen. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  Subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year— 101  numbers .  $1.00 

do  2  copies,  do.  do.  .  7.00 

do.  5  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy .  3.00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  $30,  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  for  six  months. 

Persons  remitting  for  15  copies  $15,  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  one  year. 

For  $100  we  will  send  thirty-four  copies  and  The  Daily 
Tiubune. 


THE  NEW-YOUK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

Is  published  every  morning  (Sundays  axcepted)  at  $10  per 
year;  $3  for  six  months. 


THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  FOR  ISOS,  will  be  ready  in 
January,  1808.  Price,  twenty  cents ;  Seven  for  a  Dollar. 

TO  ADYEKTISERS. 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  Schools,  Real  Estate 
Owners,  those  Wanting  Farms,  Implement  Manufacturers, 
Dealers  in  Stock,  Seeds,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  reach 
Customers  in  all  parts  of  tlie  Country,  as  well  as  in  the  City, 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  ADVERTISE  IN  THE 
TRIBUNE. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Daily  Tribune  25  cents  a  line. 

Weekly  Tribune  $1.50  a  line. 

Semi-Weekly  Tribune  25  cents  a  line. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

Drafts  on  New-York,  or  Post-Office  orders,  payable  to  tlie 
order  of  Tue  Tribune,  being  safer,  are  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  of  remittance.  Address 

THE  TRimWE,  New- York. 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

(BY  PETER  HENDERSON.) 

This  work  lias  attained  a  larger  sale  in  one  season  than  any  other  book  ever  published  on  Gardening  in  this  country.  Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  years  in  growing  garden 
products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening.  Price,  §1.50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1808,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  for  25  cts.  Also,  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1868,  of  new  ant 
base  plants,  price  25  cts.  But  to  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed  as  usual  without  charge. 


Miweiw  a 

FOB 

per  ounce. 

Asparagus,  Giant . $  10  cts. 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  Short  Top  Round  15  “ 

“  Henderson’s  Pine  Apple,  Long 

Smooth  dark  Blood .  20  “ 

Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield. .  1.50  “ 

“  Early  Ox  Heart,  Winningstadt, 

Dutch .  40  “ 

“  (Late)  Flat  Dutch,  Bergen, 

Drumhead .  40  “ 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange .  20  “ 

Ca  uliflo  wer.  Early  Paris,  Nonpariel. .  1.50  “ 

Celery,  New  Dwf. White,  Boston  Market.  1.00  “ 

“  White  Solid,  Red  Solid .  ■  30  “ 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green .  15  “ 

Egg  Plant,  New  Y ork  Improved  Large 

Purple .  1.00  “ 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum¬ 
mer . 40  “ 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman . 

“  (Water)  lee  Cream,  Mt.  Sprout, 

Black  Spanish . 

©lera.  Tall  and  Dwarf. . 

Onion,  Large  Red,  Yellow  Dutch,  Dan¬ 
vers  . . . 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled . 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field.. 
Hartisli,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet.. 

Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant,  Scorzonera, 

Black  Oyster  Plant . 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly . 

Squash,  White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Crook- 

neck .  15 

“  (Late)  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard. 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  Eejee . 

Turnip,  lied  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow 

Aberdeen .  10 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram 
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PLAITS 


20 

20 

20 

25 

15 

10 

15 

20 

10 


25 

30 


..  60 

Sage,  Summer  Savory .  30 


per  lb. 
§  75 

1.50 

2.00 

16.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.00 

16.00 

12.00 

3.00 

1.50 

12.00 

4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

75 

1.50 

*.00 

75 

1.50 

2.50 
4.00 

1.00 

6.00 

4.00 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG-TIE 

for  1868. 

.8.  M.  TIIOKBUiawr  <&  co., 

15  «B«>3oa  Street, 

NEW  VOI&M, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  their 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

for  tho  New  Year  will  he  ready  for  mailing  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  in  January. 

THEODORS  CH.  W.ENDEL, 

IMPORTER  &  SEEDSMAN, 

5  16  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass., 

WENDEL’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  1868  of  Flower  and 
Garden  seeds  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  middle  of  Janu- 
ary.  It  contains  many  new  and  rare  varieties  fresh  import¬ 
ed  from  the  most,  reliable  houses  in  Europe.  Sent  to  all 
who  apply  by  mail  post-paid  for  5  cents,  and  a  stamp, 
p-'lee*-61'  ^res^  imported  Pear  Seeds  at  the  following  low 

50ft  $100.00  251b  $50.00 

10ft  $  23.00  lib  $  2.50 

free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  money  or  C.  O.  D. 

A  List  of  Tree  and  Forest  Seeds  free  on  application. 
Address,  THEODORE  CH.  WEIDEL 
IMPORTER  AND  SEEDSMAN 
_ _ 516  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SQUASH  SEED?  SQUASH 

Seed.— Send  three  cent  stamp  for 
a  circular  with  engravings  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  five  best  varieties  of  fall  and 
winter  squashes,  with  full  directions 
how  to  grow  them.  Address 

A.  PANGMAN  NORTON, 

.  P.  O.  Box  2341,  and  117  Nassau-st., 
New  York, 

Grower  of  and  Dealer  ill  Seeds. 

GOOD  INVESTMENT." . 

For  $1,  we  will  send  by  mail,  and  guarantee  their  safe 
arrival,  12  Plants  of  Jucunda— Our  No.  700  Strawberry,  which 
may  be  made  to  produce  1,000  plants  by  next  fall,  worth  at 
prescr..  price,  $50. 

Or<tei‘  at  once,  and  send  10  cts.  for  the  New  E«Ii- 
fcion  of  our  Small  Fruit,  Catalogue. 

Woe  Dec.  No.  of  American  Agriculturist,  page  461. 

J.  ECMOX, 

Box  15  5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


per  qt.  per  bush. 

Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo¬ 
hawk . 

“  (Pole),  London  Horticultural, 

Red  Cranberry . 

“  Large  White  Lima. .  1.00 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum,  Evergreen  30  “ 

Cedar  lliil  Early  Tomato. 


$  50  “ 

$12.00 

75  “ 

15.00 

1.00  “ 

16.00 

80  “ 

6.00 

This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
EAKLISESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 

Price  25  cts.  per  packet ;  $2.50  per  doz. ;  $15.00  per  100. 


I  7.00 


per  qt.  per  bush 

Peas,  (Early),  Dan’l.  O’Rourke,  Ex.  Early 

Kent . $  30 

“  (Second  crop),  Champion,  Napoleon, 

Blue  Imperial .  40  “  9.00 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow  Danvers,  Y’ellow 

Dutch .  40  “  6.00 

“  “  White .  50  “  9.00 

per  bush.  per  bbl. 

Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich . $3.50  $  8.00 

“  Gleason .  3.00  7.00 

“  Sebec .  3.00  7.00 

“  Ilarison . 7.50  15.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old),  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00 
per  1,000. 

Rliubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $1.50  per 
100 ;  $10.00  per  1,000. 

Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100 ;  $6  per  1,000. 
Cauliflower,  “  “  $2.00  per  100 ;  $15  per  1,000. 

Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100;  $7.50  per  1,006. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Implements, 
send  for  general  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

8EED8MEN 


AUD  MARKET  MFIDEHERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


James  J®  H,  Gregory 9 
GROWER  &  IMPORTER  OF 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Marlbfleliead,  Mass. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hnbbard  Squash,  Mar 
lileliead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  choice  veget¬ 
ables,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  tomv  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1868,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Those  who  sent  to  me  for  seed  last  year  will  receive  it  by 
writing  for  it.  I  make  neio  and  rare  vegetables  a  specially. 
I  have  cultivated  on  my  three  seed  farms  this  season  over 
fifty  acres  of  seeds  and  seed  stock.  These  farms  are  over  a 
mile  from  each  other,  and  the  fields  of  two  of  them  are  much 
scattered,  thus  giving  me  ability  to  grow  many  varieties  of 
seed  of  the  same  kind,  while  each  variety  is  so  perfectly 
isolated  as  to  ensure  purity.  On  these  three  farms  I  have 
raised  over  100  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  the  past  season, 
including  nine  varieties  of  Cabbage  Seed,  eighteen  of  Toma¬ 
to,  five  of  Onion,  six  of  Beet,  four  of  Carrot,  seven  of  Cu¬ 
cumber,  fifteen  of  Corn,  live  of  table  Peas,  nine  of  bush 
Beans,  six  of  pole  Beaus,  seven  of  Squash,  four  of  Mangel 
Wurtzel,  &e„  &c. 

I  can  import  or  buy,  as  chance  offers,  much  of  this  seed  at 
about  one  half  of  what  it  costs  me  to  raise  it,  but  I  do  so 
that  I  may  know  what  I  send  out  and  be  able  to  warrant  it 
for  purity  and  freshness.  The  great  risk  with  all  seed  that  a 
dealer  imports  or  buys  of  others  is,  that  the  dealer  knows 
only  what  is  told  him  of  the  careful  selection  of  seed  stock- 
ami  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  seed,  while  the  person 
who  offers  it.  though  oftentimes  reliable,  may  be  careless, 
ignorant  or  dishonest,  and  if  so,  you  who  plant  it  have  to 
suffer,  as  the  dealer  can  only  reaffirm  wliat  is  told  him ;  but 
if  the  seed  dealer  grows  his  own  seed,  then  lie  is  able  to 
affirm  wliat  lie  himself  knows ,  as  to  its  purity  and  freshness. 
He  selected  the  stock,  planted  it,  gathered  the  seed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  market,  and  thus,  you  who  plant  it  have  this  in¬ 
valuable  guaranty  from  bis  own  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  that 
I  may  be  able  to  give  this  guarantee  that  I  grow  so  many 
varieties  at  double  what  it  would  cost  me  to  purchase  many 
of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  public  will  not  find  my 
prices  for  standard  seeds  higher  than  those  of  other  dealers 
of  repute.  There  are  many  varieties  which  I  have  to  import, 
and  others  that  I  have  to  purchase  from  g.owers;  with  these 
I  use  my  best  judgment  and  experience  for  the  security  of 
my  patrons. 

If  the  public  wisti  to  encourage  this  enterprise  (which  I 
doubt  not,)  and  procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower 
I  invite  a  continuation  and  fair  increase  of  the  patronage 
that  they  have  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed. 

.IAMBS  3.  M.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

BEjjjfr  TOIfgATO.  “ 

Seeds  Given  Away.— Any  one  sending  us  four  cents 
in  stamps  before  January  20th,  will  receive  a  packet  of  the 
KEYES’  EARLY  PROLIFIC  TOMATO  SEE I), 
and  also  our  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEED  POTATOES,  &  VEG¬ 
ETABLE  NOVELTIES.  Address 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Huron ,  j Erie  Co,,  Ohio , 


CABBAGE  SEED, 

IMPROVE©  BR1IWSW 


The  Earliest,  Shortest  Stemmed,  and  very 
host  Drumhead  yet  offered.  The  Boston  Market 
Gardeners  all  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  to  show 
how  highly  it  is  esteemed  in  this  market,  we  will  state  that 
it  sold  readily  at  $5.00  per  ounce  the  past  season,  and  all 
were  well  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  variety  for  either  early 
or  late  planting;  every  plant  produces  a  good  head,  when 
fully  grown,  weighing  from  20  to  30  fts.,  and  requiring  only 
ordinary  cultivation;  the  quality  is  excellent.  Mr.  John 
Stone,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  the  originator  of  the  well-known 
Stone  Mason  Drumhead,  allows  us  to  state  that  he  considers 
it  far  superior  to  any  Drumhead  lie  lias  ever  seen;  lie  has 
raised  good  sized  heads  the  past  season  in  85  days  from  plaat- 
ing  the  seed.  We  warrant  our  stock  the  purest  iu  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  sale  in  25  or  50  cent  packages. 

We  have  also  to  offer  a  small  quantity  of  the  Early  Boston 
Market  Tomato  Need,  the  best  variety  for  market  or  family 
use,  price  10  cents  per  package.  By  enclosing  the  amount 
of  your  order,  we  will  forward  the  seed  free  by  mail ;  send 
early,  as  our  stock  is  limited.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Seeds.  A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  No.  10  South  Market-st., 

_ „  _  Boston,  Mass. 

U2F^  Correspondence  in  English  or  German,  dl\ 

HOVEY  &  CO.’S 

ILDUSTKATED  G-TJII3E: 

TO  THE 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  for  1868, 

Will  be  published  in  January,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pages,  illustrated  with  80  new  and  fine  Engkavings 
and  a  beauti  ful  Colored  Plate,  with  full  descriptions  of 
2,500  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  complete 
practical  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Sent  post-paid  to 
all  applicant,  on  the  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1842. 

Send  for  Our  New  Retail  Catalogue 

OF 

Genuine  Wethersfield  Garden  Seeds, 

growth  of  1S67.  Packets,  Oz„  Pound,  Quart,  or  Bushel  pack¬ 
ages  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Market  Gakdeneks  Supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 

It.  D.  HAWLEY,  Seed  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Office  and  Warehouse,  492  and  498  North  Main-st. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  near  Wethersfield. 

.Jersey  Wakefield  Caf^ag^. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Seed,  warranted  true, 
of  my  own  growing.  Per  package.  15  cts. ;  per  ounce,  75  etc. 
Sent  post-paid  and  warranted  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  U.  GREGORY  Marblehead,  Muss, 


1868.] 


SI 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Superior  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds* 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nosr41TPark  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Late  Office  American  Agriculturist. 

Also,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Mortieraltraral  Imp  lesiie rats  Sc 
©■ardera.  fi&gqraisites. 

The  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of 
Flowers  or  "Vegetitlbles,  is  invited  to  our  large  and  well 
selected  assortment  of  the  above— comprising  the  newest 
and  most  approved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  Home 
production,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  For 
a  list  of  which,  see  our 

lew  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  the  Flower  k  Kitchen  Garden, 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and 
Improved,  contains  134  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  100  Engravings, 
and  a  descriptive  list  of  Twenty-live  Hundred  va¬ 
rieties  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultur¬ 
al  Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season, 
with  explicit  directions  for  their  culture ;  also,  a  list  of 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Varieties 
of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

Embracing  many  new  sorts  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country— with  many  other  Summer  Flowering 
Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Ta- 
gridias,  Lilies,  etc.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Currants,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants,  etc.,  cultivated  at  our  gardens,  with  much 
other  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening 
generally.  A  copy  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without 
charge.  Orders  addressed  as  above,  either  to  Hew  York  or 
Springfield,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

B.  X.  BLISS  to  SOEl. 


CUCUMBER — GENERAL  GMT. 

Tbe  very  best  variety  for  forcing. — After  three 
years'  experience  we  can  confidently  recommend  this  as  one 
ot  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultivation  for  forcing.  It 
also  succeeds  well  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect  inform, 
solid  and  crisp,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  flavor.  Our  seeds 
are  all  saved  from  specimens  averaging  from  24  to  30  inches 
in  length.  10  Seeds  25  cts.  Also,  all  the  leading  English 
and  Continental  prize  varieties  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 
at  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

Address  B.  X.  BLISS  &  SON",  41  Park  Bow, 
(Late  Office  of  Agriculturist.)  Sew  York. 

T©  the  Seed  Trade, 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street, 

.  New  York, 

Have  just  published  their  Wholesale  List  of  Seeds 
for  the  Wholesale  Trade  only,  for  the  season  of  136S. 

Dealers  supplied  on  application  by  mail. 

A  Sixty  IPobibm!  !  2 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage,  I  offer  the  public  seed  grown  by  myself  from  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  purest  stock. 

This  Cabbage  has  been  grown  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  weighing  troth  25  to  00  lbs.  For  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  the  standard  wonder  at  almost  every  Agricultural 
fair  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  The  public  may  rely 
upon  my  continued  care  to  keep  the  seed  pure  from  all  ad¬ 
mixtures  and  fully  up  to  its  previous  high  standard.  Eaclt 
package  lias  a  fine  engraving  of  this  remarkable  Cabbage— 
with  very  full  directions  for  culture  on  it.  Sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  25  cts.  per  package,  five  packages  for  $1 ; 
or  100  packages  for  $17.00. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Early  Goodrich  and  Harison  Potatoes. 

Grown  from  the  Original  Stock  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  by  whom  they  were  first  sent  out. 

Priced  illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

D.  S.  HEPFEOit,  Utica,  Y. 


JUCOTBA  —  ®UR  NO.  70© 
STRAWS®  M  RY. 

“  The  Prince  among  Strawberries.  The  fruit  is  enormous¬ 
ly  large,  and  the  plant  wonderfully  productive.  Fruit  very 
-solid,  and  the  richest  and  most  highly  flavored  of  any  straw¬ 
berry  I  ever  tasted.” 

John  N.  Jenkins. 

Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry  furnished 
In  our  Catalogue,  for  which  send  at  once  10  cts. 

J.  SCNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TIae  Tl&s°e©  Warrarafs  l  l 

1st.— I  will  warrant  all  the  seed  I  grow  to  he  fresh,  reliable, 
and  of  the  highest  standard  for  purity.  2d— I  will  warrant 
all  money  sent  to  my  address  to  reach  me,  and  3d— I  will 
warrant  all  seed  ordered  to  reach  my  customers.  1  semi  out 
these  warrants  to  give  the  public  confidence  in  this  new 
development  oftlie  seed  trade  through  the  mails. 

I  am  aware  that  in  taking  these  responsibilities  I  shall 
incur  some  losses,  for  sometimes  packages  hurst  from  care¬ 
less  handling  of  P.  0.  Clerks  and  other  causes,  sometimes 
they  are  lost,  sometimes  stolen,  or  eaten  into  by  mice,  but  if 
the  public  will  stand  liy  me  by  giving  me  a  fair  share  of  their 
patronage.  I  will  stand  bv  them  and  take  these  risks  on  my¬ 
self.  Catalogue  of  over  200  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  (over 
100  of  which  are  of  mv  own  growing)  sent  gratis  to  any 
address.  JAMES  J.  II.  GEEGOEY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IMT1§T9S 

WSiolesale  Price  Current  of 


©a&°dera  Seeds, 

(For.  Dealers  Only,) 

is  now  ready.  Those  of  our  customers  who  have  not  already 
received  a  copy,  will  please  notify  us,  and  oblige 

I10BEKT  BUIST,  Jr.., 

Seed  Warehouse  922  and  924  Market-st„ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


giEND  to  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Importer  and  Grow- 

R?  er  of  SEED  WHEATS  AND  GRASS  SEEDS,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa  ,  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List  of  the  best  Seed 
Wheats;  best  Yellow,  White  and  Sweet  Corn;  Potatoes; 
Clover-seed ;  Grass  Seed  ;  Spring  Barley ;  Spring  Eye  ; 
Oats;  Buckwheat. 


A  few  bushels  prime  fresh  seed  for  sale  by 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  ' 


TROWBRIDGE’ S  GRAFTING  WAX,  of  superior 

_ _ j  quality,  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  make,  put  up  in  large 

Sackages  for  Nurserymen,  in  smaller  parcels  lor  retailing, 
[anufactured  by  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Conn. 


IT1 


Office  of  “  Passaic  Caribou  Works,” 
150  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane). 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PUHE  HOME  BUST, 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Animal  Charcoal,  Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  Works 
on  the  Passaic  River,  N. should  he  addressed  to 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st„  New  York. 

FARMERS  and  GARDENERS. 

Planters,  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  before 
purchasing  manures  or  fertilizers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  are  respectfully  urged  to  send  their 
address  and  get  a  Pamphlet  and  Almanac 
containing  certificates  of  tlio  astonishing  re¬ 
sults  of  Double  Refined  Poudrette  upon  Cot¬ 
ton,  Tobacco,  Corn,  Grain,  ami  Vegetables— 
sent  free— address  THE  LODI.  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO.,  GG  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

ARK  AO  WE  MANUKES. 

A  limited  supply  of  fertilizers  containing  Potash  and 
Magnesia,  may  be  obtained  of  the  undersigned.  Some  are 
specially  prepared  for  particular  crops;  others  contain  alka¬ 
line  constituents  only.  They  are  cheaper  than  ashes  and 
much  more  effective. 

Early  application  is  important  to  produce  an  effect  the 
first  season.  Circulars  giving  information  and  directions 
for  nse  will  be  sent  to  those  requesting  them. 

13.  A.  GOULD,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Fin©  Fruit  Farm  in  Hammonton  for  Sale, 

20  Acres  of  good  land.  5K  Acres  in  Strawberries ;  2  Acres 
in  Blackberries;  1  Acre  in  Raspberries;  300  fine  choice 
Fruit  Trees ;  4  Acres  of  good  Cranberry  and  muck  land; 
2  Story  House.  Price  $3,500.  Send  for  a  list  of  Fruit  Farms. 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FRANKLIN  TRACT. — 20,000  neves  on  railroad, 
New  Jersey.— 25  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  good  soil, 
mild,  healthful  climate.  Low  prices;  in  lots  to  suit  buyers. 
Some  improved  farms.  Map  and  full  information  sent  free. 
Address  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Newfiel’d,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


CLARKS  RASPBERRY. 

A  few  thousand  genuine  plants  of  extra  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  Circular.  ,  „ 

Hartford  Prolific,  grape  vines  from  single  eyes,  No.  1,  $100 
per  1000  ;  No.  2,  $75  per  1000.  Concord,  No.  2,  extra,  $35  per 
1000.  Rogers’ Nos.  4  and  15.  $25  per  100.  Iona.  $20  per  100. 
Samples  sent  If  desired.  LYMAN  BASSETT,  No.  Haven,  Ct. 


TWflSSOURI  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY,  28° 
1Vj2.  below  zero  does  not  injure  it.  Berries  1J4  by  1 X  inches. 
Plants  for  sale  in  spring.  Also,  immense  stock  of  Small 
Fruits  lower  than  by  any  other  party.  History  of  Black¬ 
berry  in  Price  List— ft.ee.  Stamps  thankfully  received. 
Address  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  South  Bend,  Hid. 


1  ACRES  SMALL  FRUITS,  Philadelphia 

JLoJS'qJyand  Clarke  Raspberries,  Early  Wilson  and  Kitta- 
tinny  Blackberries,  40,000  Peaches.  Apples,  Peers,  and  Cher¬ 
ries.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  WM.  PARRY,  Cirmamin- 
son,  New  Jersey. 


Mew  arad  Mare  Vegetables. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


All  of  the  best  old  and-  new  sorts  of  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  &c.  Those 
desiring  to  purchase  largely  to  plant  out  or  to  sell  again, 
should  send  stamp  for  our  Wholesale  List.  Those  desir¬ 
ing  to  know  how  to  plant,  grow,  market,  &c.,  should  send 
ten  cents  for  our 

Instructive  and  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

We  have  made  Small  Fruits  our  practical  specialty,  for 
the  past  sixteen  years,  and  have  endeavored  to  give  our 
methods  of  culture,  &c„  in  this  work.  Numerous  parties 
have  written  us  that  they  had  received  a  great  number  of 
Catalogues,  books,  &c.,  on  Small  Fruits,  but  that  ours  was 
the  best  and  most  practical  work  of  all.  One  prominent 
fruit  grower  writes  us:  “Any  person  who  has  never  grown 
a  strawberry  or  any  other  small  fruits,  can  take  your  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  and  learn  by  It  just  how  and  what  to  do.” 
We  speak  of  our  last  year’s  (1S'G7)  edition.  Our  new  edition 
will  contain  many  additional  valuable  hints  not  found  ill 
that  for  18G7. 

Those  desiring  to  act  as  our  Agents  for  the  sale  of  plants 
will  do  well  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  sample  circulars,  &c. 
B3P”  100  to  300  percent,  can  he  realized  ov  such.  Address 
PUI1DY  &  IIANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind„  or  PURDY’S  FRUIT 
FARM,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


ETfeEMOREST’S  YOUNG  AMERICA, 

Uiz  The  Best  Juvenile  Magazine. 

A  Casket  of  Games,  Fun,  Frolic,  Music,  and  Literary  Ex¬ 
cellences,  adapted  for  Hie  juvenile  minds.  Every  teacher 
recommends  it,  and  every  parent  approves  it.  Don't  fail  to 
seethe  splendid  January  number,  and  secure  a  valuable 
household  treasure.  Single  copies,  15c„  mailed  free;  yearly, 
$1.50,  with  a  good  brass-mounted  Microscope,  or  a  good 
Knife,  as  a  premium.  Specimen  copies,  mailed  free,  10c. 
Demorest’s  Monthly  and  Young  America  together,  $3.50. 
Agriculturist  and  Young  America,  $2.00;  or  to  include  the 
Monthly,  $4.50.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 
No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


JIWUNDA  —  OTJJEt  WO.  700 


STM  A  WBJEMli  T. 


“A  most  remarkable  point  of  value  in  this  variety  is  the 
great  number  of  extra  large  berries.  I  saw  great  quantities 
ten  to  twelve  of  which  filled  a  pint.” 

Geo.  M.  Beeler,  Late  Sec.  Ind.  Hort.  Soc. 


Pint  baskets  holding  10  berries,  brought  in  the  New  York 
market  last  season,  60  cts. 

Order  at  once,  at  least  a  dozen  plants  by  mail,  for  jj}l, 
and  send  10  cts.  for  Catalogue. 

J,  KWOK, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J3RIZE  POULTRY,  OF  THE  HIGHEST  MERIT. 

jgUFF  COCHINS,  of  great  beauty. 

|^REY  DORKINGS. 

JpEA  ancl  SINGLE-COMBED  BRAHMAS. 

^rHITE  FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

IP^HITE-CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS. 

JJOUDANS,  (French  breed). 

^REVECCEURS,  (French  breed.) 

OLDEN  &  SILVER-PENCILLED  ITamburohs. 

IW HITE  CHINA  and  BREMEN  GEESE. 

&  YLESBURY  DUCKS. 

J&OUEN  DUCKS. 

JgRONZE  BLACK  TURKEYS. 

S.  M.  SAUNDERS,  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  New  Yorir. 


FOIILTK-Yt, 

Imported  and  ©sir  Own  Breeding'. 

Our  stock  having  taken  about  twenty  premiums  at  the 
late  Poultry  Exhibition,  now  stands  confessedly  superior  to 
any  in  the  country,  the  Judges  who  awarded  the  $25 
Silver  Cup  premium,  (which  was  also  taken  by  us),  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  in  their  opinion,  “  the  most  superior  collec¬ 
tion  of  fowls  ever  exhibited  in  this  country  by  any  one  party.” 
We  have  also  purchased  a  number  of  prize  pens  in  addition 
to  our  own.  To  make  room  for  a  new  and  still  finer  stock 
shortly  to  arrive  from  Europe,  we  offer  a  number  of  our 
prize  birds  as  well  as  our  other  stock,  for  sale.  For  Circu¬ 
lars  address  A.  M.  HALSTED  to  CO.,  Agents, 

68  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


THE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY,  White  Su¬ 
matra  Game  Fowls  and  improved  Ohio  Chester  Hogs  are 
bred  and  sold  only  by  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  O.  Send  stamp 
for  Lithograph  portraits. 


CASHMERE  GOATS.— 150  Cashmere  Sliawl 
Goats,  selected  in  Asia,  by  Israel  S.  Diehl,  for  sale. 
Address  CHARLES  S.  BROWN, 

80  Broadway,  New  York. 


SWINE. — 27  pages  devoted  to  Breeding,  Feed- 
t-*  ing,  and  the  general  management  of  swine,  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  25  cents)  Worth  ten  times  its  cost. 
Every  farmer  should  iiave  it.  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr., 
Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  bad  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving.  M’fg.  &  Li tli.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 


ceived  BEFORE  tbe  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 


Ordinary  Pages,  $1.50 per  line.  Open  Pages— $3 per  line. 
Business  Notices— S3. 50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


EARLY  MHE  POTATO. 

Tlae  most  valuable  acquisition  of  snaniy 
years. 

For  Sale  osaly  by  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOM, 

4!  Park  Row,  Mew  York, 

Late  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Cas'd  4©  tlsc  Public. 

I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  B.  1C.  BLISS  & 
SON  to  furnish  them  for  sale  a  few  of  the 

EARLY  POTATO, 

to  be  sold  only  by  tbe  pound.  I  shall  be  unable  to  spare  any 
more  before  the  fall  of  1808. 

During  each  of  the  three  years  that  I  have  grown  this 
new  variety,  it  has  shown  points  of  superior  excellence.  It 
has  uniformly  ripened  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Good¬ 
rich  •  produces  less  small  tubers;  is  equally  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  as  that  justly  celebrated  variety,  and  is  its  superior 
in  table  quality.  It  is  the  best  early  potato  that  I  have  ever 
grown  or  seen ,  all  things  considered. 

Utica ,  N.  F.,  Dec.  5th,  1867.  D.  S.  IIEFFRON. 


Having  seen  and  heard  much  of  this  celebrated  potato— 
and  being  fully  satisfied  of  its  superior  merits— we  have 
effected  the  above  arrangement  with  Mr.  Heffron,  that  we 
might  disseminate  it  as  widely  as  possible  among  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  esculent.  '  The  stock 
for  sale  being  quite  small,  they  will  be  offered  in  one  pound 
packages  only — which  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address 
upon  receip  t  of  One  Dollar.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  their 
regular  order,  as  received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  As  we  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  all  that  will  be  offered  for  sale  t lie  coming  spring, 
purchasers  are  requested  to  he  on  their  guard  against  spu¬ 
rious  varieties.  All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5712,  P.  ().,  New  York, 

Or,  231  Maiu-st.,  Springfield,  Mass.- 


INDELIBLE  PENCILS 

for  Marking  Clothing,  &e. 

PRICES:  Single,  50  cents.  Three  for  $1.00. 

Per  dozen,  $3.00. 
for  Writing  on  Wood. 

PRICES:  Single,  GO  cents.  Two  for  $1.00.  Per  doz.,  $4. 
Sent  prepaid  by  Mail  or  Express  on  receipt  of 
price.  RECOMMENDED  editorially  by  the  Air.  Agricul¬ 
turist,  X.  Y. Eve.  Post,  Godey’s  Ladies’  Boor,  Scientif¬ 
ic  American,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dismorest's  Magazine, 
The  Advance,  and  most  of  the  other  leading  Agricultural, 
Religions,  Literary,  and  Political  .Journals  throughout  the 
land;  MANUFACTURED  and  sold  by 
the  indelible  PENCIL  CO., 

Northampton,  Mass., 

and  sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  tlio  land. 


EAGLE  SEED  SOWER. 

Best  hand  Seed  Sower  in  use.  Prices  $6  to  $18.  The  seed 
Is  distributed  by  a  Reciprocating  Seed  Box.  There  are  no 
mechanical  movements  inside  the  Box.  Clipper  "Wheel  Hoe 
for  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  destroying  weeds.  Liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  Trade.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

Address  E.  D.  &  0.  B.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


THE  DELAWARE  LITERARY  INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN,  N.  Y.,  lias  full  equipment,  and  offers  a 
thorough  business  or  scientific  education,  at  low  rates. 

DEO.  W.  JONES,  A.  M„  Principal. 


8SEJE©  P©TAf©ES 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  among  which  are  Goodrich's 
justly  celebrated  Hai-ison,  Early  Goodrich,  Glea¬ 
son,  Calico,  Cuzco,  and  Garnet  Chili— Early 
Hasnlswortli,  and  Sutton’s  Racehorse,  two  of  the 
earliest  varieties  known.  Early  Sebec,  or  Boston 
Market,  Extra  Early  "White,  Early  Stevens, 
Dykeman,Jackson  White, New  White,  Peach 
Blows,  also,  PATTERSON’S  CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH  SEE  IDLINGS,  viz.:  Napoleon,  "Victo-  * 
ria,  Irish  Blue,  Scotch  Bine,  Skerry  Blue, 
Forfarshire  I&e<l,  Regent,  Seedling  Rock,  also, 
King  of  the  Potatoes,  Early  Frame,  Red  Re¬ 
gent,  British  Q,aeen,  etc.  Four  Pound  Pack¬ 
ages  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six 
packages,  $.1.00 ;  twelve  packages,  $9.00.  Prices  per  bushel 
or  barrel  will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassan-st., 

( Late  Office  of  Agriculturist.)  New  York. 

Also,  5331  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fountain  Pen,  useful  present.  One  filling  writes  ton 
hours;  also  other  gold  pens  and  cases.  Send  stamp  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  G.  F.  HAWKES,  01  Nassan-st.,  Now  York. 


_ AGENTS. — N.  B.  The  N.  Y.  Manf’g'  Co., 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  are  still  supplying  Agents  with 
tlio  newest  and  best  selling  articles.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  No  stamps  required. 


(  Continued  from  page  40,  which  see.) 

Surpassing  excellence  for  fruit  and  for  wine  is  now  so 
uniformly  conceded  to  the  Iona,  that  it  is  scarcely  denied, 
even  where  prejudice  and  the  strongest  adverse,  interests 
prevail.  The  diff  erence  between  the  Iona  and  the  other  kinds 
is  not  merely  great,  but  is  so  radically  great ,  that  it  may  he 
said  to  have  no  competitors  for  table  and  for  wine,  except 
its  companions,  Israella  and  the  Delaware.  In  quality,  Dia¬ 
na  follows  next,  but  at  as  long  distance  behind  as  Delaware 
is  behind  Iona. 

Four  years  ago  we  said,  “In  hardiness  of  vine,  constancy  of 
production,  and  perfect  ripening  of  abundant  crops,  it  is 
not  surpassed,  and  perhaps  not  equaled  when  under  fair 
treatment,  including  good  plants  to  begin  with." 

The  history  of  the  past  four  years  has  verified  our  state¬ 
ment  by  testimony  from  all  quarters,  and  shown  it  to  be  in 
all  respects  the  vine  for  general  cultivation. 

For  tiirther  aecount,  see  Pamphlet  and  new  Price  List  for 
spring  1868,  in  which  prices  for  vines  of  best  quality  are  re¬ 
duced  so  low  as  to  leave  no  profit  to  the  producer. 

The  great  superiority  of  my  plants  is  generally  conceded, 
and  my  immense  and  unequaled  facilities  for  propagation 
enable  me  to  produce  vines  of  best  quality  cheaper  than  can 
be  done  elsewhere.  All  of  this  great  advantage,  with  my 
own  diligent  care  and  skill,  I  offer  this  season  to  purchasers 
of  vines,  williout  asking  for  remuneration  in  the  form  of 
profit. 

Four  years  ago  I  offered  a  fine  stock  of  Delaware  plants 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  vines  were  all  taken  early 
in  the  season,  leaving  a  large  demand  uusupplied.  An  op¬ 
portunity  so  favorable  for  the  purchase  ol"  Delaware  vines 
lias  not  been  since  offered.  Such  will  be  the  case  with  my 
present  stock  of  Iona  and  Israella  plants.  I  hope  in  due 
time  to  otter  another  vine  to  the  public,  very  distinct  ill 
character  and  worthy  to  be  placed,  with  the  other  three 
standard  kinds. 

C.  "W.  GRANT, 

Iona,  near  Peekslcill,  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ENLARGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT ! 


On  the  commencement  of  its  Nineteenth  Year  and  Volume, 
January  4, 186S, 

MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

(The  Best  and  Largest-Circulating  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  Literary  and  Family  News- 
taper  in  America)  will  be  greatly 

ENLARGED  AND  BiPKOVE®  ! 

THE  RURAL  employs  the  Best  Talent  in  all  Depart¬ 
ments. — Practical,  Scientific  and  Literary, — and  cirnlcates  in 
both  Town  and  Country  all  over  the  Union,  Canadas,  etc. 
Eacli  No.  comprises  Eight  Double  Quarto  Pages,  printed  in 
extra  style— New  and  Clear  Type,  Book  Paper,  etc.,  with 
more  and  better  ILLUSTRATIONS  than  any  other  Weekly 
of  its  Class.  In  brief,  Moore's  Rural  is  Ably  Edited,  Pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated,  Neatly  Printed— Practical,  Scientific,  Use¬ 
ful-Moral,  Instructive  and  Entertaining  ! 

TERMS— Only  $3  a  Year— less  to  Clubs,  and  Great  Offers 
(Premiums,  etc..)  to  Club  Agents.  Ask  your  Post-Master  or 
News  Agent  about  the  Rural;  or,  for  Specimens,  Show- 
Bills,  Premium-Lists,  etc.,  (which  are  sent  free,)  address 


©.  B.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FElSIfY5^  CcRAPIS  TIMES 

Are  all  that  can  he  desired  in  size  and  abundance  of  healthy 
roots.  Prices  will  he  found  upon  application  to  be  as  low 
or  lower  than  any  advertised.  Liberal  terms  are  offered  to 
those,  forming  Clubs.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  FT.  Y. 


Twenty-two  Varieties  ©f  Tomatoes  l 

I  can  supply  Farmers  and  Gardeners  who  wish  to  get  their 
Tomato  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  with  eighteen  varie¬ 
ties  which  I  have  grown  (each  perfectly  isolated,)  on  my 
three  seed  farms  the  past  season.  I  do  not  market  my  early 
Tomatoes,  but  begin  to  save  seed  from  the  very  first  that 
ripen,  a  practice  which  (as  experienced  gardeners  know,) 
tends  to  improve  each  variety. 

Mau pay’s,  Fiord’s,  Keyes’,  Mammoth  Chihuahua, 
Dwarf  Scotch,  Pauly  York,  Eureka,  and  Flench  Up- 
rtgiit.  each  at  15  cents  per  package. 

Valencia  Cluster,  Cook’s  Favorite,  Powell’s  Early, 
Large  Red,  Smooth  Bed,  Yellow  Fig,  Red  Cherry, 
Tilden’s,  Mexican,  and  Large  Yellow,  each  at  10  cents 
per  package. 

Also,  tlio  following  four  varieties,  which  are  not  of  my  own 
growing,  but  were  obtained  from  reliable  parties :  Lester’s 
Perfected,  Fkjee,  Red  Plum,  and  Yellow  Plum,  each  at 
0  cents  per  package.  Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Nearly  all  of  these  varieties 
sold  also  by  the  ounce.  (See  Catalogue.)  My  general  Cat¬ 
alogue,  containing  over  two-liundred  varieties  of  choice 
vegetable  seeds,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 
growing),  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead}  Mass. 


SMOKERS  ATTENTIONS! 

Hazman's  Segal’  and  Cigarette  Roller  is  tbe  Smoker’s  great 
friend.  See  advertisement  on  page  436,  Nov.  number  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  The  highest  prize  awarded  at  the  Fair 
of  the  American  Institute,  Sept,  and  Oct.,  1867.  Sample  ma¬ 
chine  with  100  Wrappers  sent  for  $1.  Agents  wanted. 

Address  H.  C.  WITT,  57  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 


TOST  ANTED,  AGENTS  to  sell  Boardrunn’s  Patent 
“  ®  Lamp-wick  Inserter,  and  Cast  Handle  Knife.  Samples 
sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  40  cents  for  knife,  and  10  cents 
for  Inserter.  W.  Y.  A.  BOARDMAN,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Agents,  farmers’  sons,  canvassers, 

ETC.— N.  B.:  The  New  York  Publishing  Company,  145 
Nassau-st„  New  York,  have  issued  a  Compendium  of  Facts 
worth  knowing,  adapted  to  all  classes,  trades,  and  profes¬ 
sions.  6000  sold  in  a  few  weeks.*  Price,  50  cents,  pro-paid. 

Send  for  Circular  of  “Key  to  Honest  Wealth  and  Guide 
to  Business  Suocess.” 


JUCUM0A,— ©UE  NO.  70© 


Price  of  Plants  for  spring  of  1868: 


13  for . S1.00 

50  “  3.50 

100  “  .  0.00 

300  “  10.00 

1,000  “  50.00 


At  the  price  per  dozen  and  single  hundred,  we  will  send 
plants  by  mail  when  desired,  larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges.  Orders  will  be  en¬ 
tered  as  received,  and  fdled  in  rotation,  at  proper  season. 

An  acknowledgment,  and  a  circular  with  brief  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation,  will  he  sent  at  once,  to  all  parties 
from  whom  we  receive  orders  accompanied  with  the  Cash. 

C3p-  ORDER  EARLY. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CIHIIlf  LAWS  FAHM. 

OUR  CSRCULARS  FOR  1868, 

of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes,  Veg¬ 
etable  Plants,  (Cold  Frame,  Hot-bed,  and  open  ground),  sent 
to  all  on  application. 

Wholesale  Circulars  of  prices  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and 
Large  Planters  (only). 

All  favoring  us  with  their  orders  will  he  liberally  dealt 
with  in  every  respect. 

15.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

Tiie  New  Edition  of  Our  Small  Fruit  Cata¬ 
logue  contains:  Descriptions  of  all  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  &c.,  of  any  merit.  Also  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Concord  and  Ives  Grapes— Jucunda  and 
Fillmore  Strawberries, — Hornet  and  Philadelphia 
Raspberries— liittsi tinny  and  W ilson’s  Ea  rly  Black¬ 
berries,— Cherry  and  White  Grape  Currants con¬ 
siderations  that  should  influence  the  purchaser  in  the  choice 
of  Nursery  Stock ;  Select  Lists,  both  by  Mail  and  Express 
the  secrets  of  our  success  in  plant,  vine  and  fruit  growing; 
—Prices  of  Stock  for  Spring  of  1868,  and  much  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  Small  Fruit  Culture. 

We  will  inclose  with  the  above  Catalogue  a  directed  En¬ 
velope  and  an  Order  List,  giving  the  plainest  instructions 
how  to  order,  and  forward  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cts. 

jr.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  s’h . 

Tlae  New  C&felj&g-© ! 

Poitlcr’s  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage  is  a 
great  acquisition,  it  being  earlier  and  larger  sized  than  anv 
other  hard  heading  drumhead  variety  yet  offered  to  the 
public.  The  Boston  Market  Gardeners  have  adopted  it, 
buying  up  all  tlio  seed  they  could  find  last  season,  at  $3.00 
per  ounce.  It  is  about  ten  days  earlier  than  my  Stone  Ma¬ 
son,  and  llie  head  attains  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  18  inches, 
it  is  remarkably  short  stemmed,  very  reliable  for  heading, 
and  thrives  finely  under  ordinary  cabbage  cultivation. 
Give  them  a  fair  chance  and  hardly  a  plant  to  an  acre  will 
fail  to  mature  a  fine  head.  I  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
and  fully  tested  it. 

My  seed  is  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Fot.tler,  the  original 
grower,  and  is  warranted  pure.  Price,  sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  25  cents  per  package,  or  live  packages  for  $1.00. 
For  sale  by  the  package  only  this  season  ;  next  year  I  shall 
have  it  for  sale  by  the  pound,  as  I  have  laid  in  a  tine  lot  of 
heads,  and  shall  grow  it  largely.  Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
I  grow  over  100  varieties  of  garden  seeds  and  import  many 
sorts  from  France  and  England. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


150  Acres  planted  in  Small  Fruits.  A  good  stock  of 
plants  for  sale,  wholesale  or  retail.  Send  and  get  list  of 
prices  for  spring  ’68.  JNO.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON  SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  II.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS,  AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

i 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 

PART  n. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
COTTON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

Improved  and  scientific  culture. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP ; 
THE  UNION  OF  THE  GROWING  OF 
COTTON  WITH  ITS  MANUFACTURE 
INTO  YARNS  AND  FABRICS. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  THE 
USES  TO  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  APPLIED. 

| 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON ; 
ITS  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  VARIOUS 
CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  PROPOSE  TO 
ENGAGE  IN  COTTON  GROWING. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


the:  AMERICAN 


For  1 868. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME, 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready.  It  will 
contain  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

JOSIAH  HOOPES, 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 

DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VICK,  and 

other  well  known  pomologicnl  and  floricultural  writers. 

The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  &,  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND.. 

It  contains  926  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
GRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  Kitclien  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


For  ISO®. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  will  contain  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairymen’s  Association,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap¬ 
paratus,  buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers  and  Earth  Closets 

In  their  relations  to  Agriculture ,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring. 

Winter  Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston; — one  upon 

Scythes  and  Cradles, 

By  John  W.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated ;)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breaking  and  on  Bitting  Colts,  by  Sam'l 
F.  Headly,  Esq.,  (illustrated;)  on  Kecent  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
tlie  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  will  be  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1867,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  will  be  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway, New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS, 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

BEAFTIFTIXIjY  ILiILFSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 
Ponies—Different  Breeds. 

How  to  Breed  Mules. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 

How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 

How  to  Break  a  Horse. 

How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 

How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  .-  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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Premium  Circular  of 

THE  METHODIST  s 

AN  EIGHT-PAGE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 

Religious  tSs  Xji-fcex-a.nry. 

Terms  to  Mail  Subscribers,  Two  Dollars  and 
Fifty  Cents  per  Year,  in  advance.  Postage  pre¬ 
paid  at  the  post-office  where  received,  Twenty  Cents  per 
year.  Twenty  Cents  must  be  added  by  Canada,  subscribers 
to  prepay  postage. 

Office  I  14  Nassau-st.,  Mew  York. 

PREMIUMS  TO  CANVASSERS ! 


The  Publishers  of  the  Methodist  enter  upon  the  canvass 
for  new  subscribers  for  186S,  with  the  determination  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  all  to  engage  in  the  work.  As  inducements 
to  those  who  will  engage  in  getting  up  clubs,  they  propose 
the  following  premiums : 


I.— PERIODICALS. 

Two  Newspapers  for  $3. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

For  $3  we  will  send  The  Methodist  and  The  Riverside 
Magazine  for  Young  People  to  any  subscriber  for  One 
Year. 

For  $5  we  will  send  The  Methodist  and  the  Ladies'  Re¬ 
pository  to  January  1st,  1869. 

For  $5  we  will  send  Harper's  Illustrated  Weekly,  IIau- 
pek’s  Monthly  Magazine,  or  The  Bazap.,  and  the  Meth¬ 
odist,  to  any  subscriber  for  One  Year. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  subscribers  or  old 

subscribers  renewing  their  subscriptions  and  sending  direct 


to  this  office. 


SL-BOOKS. 

For  3  Subscribers,  at  S3. 50  each,  Pi'ayers  from  Plymouth 
Pulpit ,  sent  post-paid.  1  vol.,  cloth  binding,  beveled  edge. 
Price,  $1.75. 

For  4  Subscribers,  at  S3. 50  each,  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Soul,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Rev.  H.  Mattison,  D.D.  About  400  pages  each. 

For  5  Subscribers,  tne  first  vol.  of  McClintock  &  Strong’s 
Cyclopcedia ,  a  complete  Biblical,  Theological,  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $5  in  cloth 
binding. 

For  G  Subscribers  the  same,  in  full  sheep  binding.  Price,  $6. 
For  8  Subscribers,  the  same,  in  half  morocco.  Price,  $7. 
All  the  remaining  volumes  will  he  furnished  on  same 
terms  as  soon  as  published. 

For  8  Subscribers,  at  $3.50  each,  Webster’s  Mew  Rational 
Pictorial  Dictionary ,  1000  pages,  and  over  600  engravings, 
in  sheep  binding. 

Postage  prepaid  by  us  on  all  the  above,  except  the  Cyclo¬ 
paedia.  That  being  too  large  to  send  by  mail,  will  he  sent 
by  any  Express  Company  indicated,  at  the  expense  of  the 
persons  receiving  it. 


Ill.-COLD  AMD  SILVER  WATCHES. 


FROM  BENEDICT  BROTHERS. 

For  38  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  a  Fine  Solid  Silver  Hunting- 
Case  Full-Jewelled  Patent  Lever  Watch,  Arnold  Adams, 
London.  Price,  $33. 

For  40  Subscribers,  at  S3. 50,  an  elegant  American  Wal¬ 
tham  Watch.  Solid  Silver  Hunting-Case,  Expansion  Bal¬ 
ance,  Four  Holes  Jewelled,  P.  S.  Bartlett.  Price,  $40. 

For  GO  Subscribers,  a  Fine  Solid  Gold  Full-Jewelled  Hunt¬ 
ing-Case  Lady’s  Watch,  beautifully  enamelled.  Price,  $75. 
For  110  Subscribers,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  American 
Waltham  Watch,  Full-Jewelled,  Patent  Lever,  Hunting- 
Case.  Price,  $100. 

These  Watches  are  from  the  well-known  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers,  keepers  of  the  city  time,  and  arc 
put  up  ready  for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  by  them.  The 
prices  named  are  the  lowest  New  York  retail  prices,  and  are 
much  lower  than  the  same  styles  retail  at  in  many  other 


C  IV- SEWING-MACHINES. 

An  Excellent  Premium  for  any  Family. 

All  the  machines  are  from  the  best  makers,  and  direct  from 

their  manufactories.  They  are  carefully  boxed  and  deliver¬ 
ed  to  any  railroad  or  express  company  in  this  city. 

For  35  Subscribers,  at  $3.50  each,  a  No.  3  Wheeler  &  Wil¬ 
son  Sewing-Machine.  This  style  will  sew  all  kinds  of  fabrics. 

For  35  Subscribers  at  $3.50,  a  No.  1  Willcox  &  Gibb's  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  Hemmer  and  Feller. 

For  35  Subscribers,  a  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing-Machine, 
No.  23. 

For  36  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  a  No.  1  Florence,  price,  $63. 
Makes  the  Single  Lock  &  the  Single  Knot  Stitch.  Price,  $63. 

For  38  Subscribers,  a  Letter  “  A”  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co,  Sewing. 
Machine. 

For  38  Subscribers,  a  No.  24  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  with  Cover,  Lock  and  Drawer. 

For  30  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  a  No.  2  Florence  Sewing- 
Machine,  with  Drawer  and  Cover.  Makes  all  four  stitches 
—Single  &  Double  Lock,  Single  &  Double  Knot.  Price,  $75. 

For  30  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  the  Elias  Howe  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Letter  “A.”  This  Machine  is  perfectly  adapted  for 
Family  Sewing;  also  used  extensively  for  Manufacturing 
purposes. 

For  30  Subscribers  at  $3.50  each,  No.  2  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
with  Glass  Foot,  New  Style  Hemmer  and  Braider. 

For  40  Subscribers,  at  $3.50  each,  Willcox  &  Gibbs  No.  4, 
Half-Case  Walnut,  with  Hemmer  and  Feller. 

For  40  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  No.  1  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing-Machine. 


For  45  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  No.  3  Florence,  Silver 
mounted,  makes  all  four  stitches,  heavy  Half-case,  Lock, 
and  Drawer. 

For  55  Subscribers,  at  S3. 50  each,  a  No.  5  Florence  Sew¬ 
ing-Machine,  price,  $92.  This  style  has  a  beautiful  heavy 
case,  and  is  highly  ornamented. 

For  75  Subscribers  at  $3.50  each,  a  No.  6  Florence  Sewing- 
Machine,  in  Full  Case,  Solid  Walnut.  This  style  combines 
beautyr  and  convenience,  making  an  elegant  piece  of  Fur¬ 
niture  when  closed,  and  also  securing  the  Machine  from 
dust  and  improper  meddling.  Price,  $115. 

For  100  Subscribers,  a  No.  6  Florence,  in  Rosewood  Full 
Case.  This  is  the  finest  style  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Machine  Co.  Price,  $150.  •>- 

V.-ESTEY’S  ORGANS. 

For  Cliurclics,  Sunday-Schools,  and  the 
Parlor. 

For  50  Subscribers,  at  $3.50  each,  a  Four-octave  Cottage 
Organ,  Walnut  Case.  Price  $100. 

For  65  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  a  Four-Octave  Double-Reed 
Organ,  Walnut  Case,  one  stop. 

For  75  Subscribers,  $3.50  each,  a  Five-Octave  Double- 
Reed  Organ.  Price  $130. 

For  95  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  a  Five-Octave  Double-Reed 
Organ,  one  stop.  Price  $160. 

For  115  Subscribers,  at  $3.50,  a  Five-Octave  Organ,  Wal¬ 
nut  Case,  with  Harmonic  attachment,  2  stops.  Price  $180. 
For  138  Subscribers,  a  No.  21  Estey  Organ,  Five-Octave 
Double-Reed,  Walnut  Case,  Harmonic  Attachment,  and 
Manual  Sub-Bass,  three  stops.  Price  $200. 

For  New  York  city  subscribers,  served  by  carrier,  50  cents 
on  each  subscriber  must  be  added  to  all  the  above  rates. 

Subscribers  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  must  add  30  cents 
to  prepay  postage. 

The  way  is  now  open.  Commence  at  once.  The  better 
way  is  to  send  in  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained,  in  order  that 
they  may  he  entered  on  our  hooks  and  the  papers  forwarded 
to  them.  Those  who  canvass  for  premiums  will  please  state 
in  their  letters  “  on  premium  account.”  Those  canvassers 
who  prefer  a  commission  ill  casli  instead  of  a  premium,  can 
avail  themselves  of  our  commissions,  which  are  exceedingly 
liberal,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application  by  letter. 

E3T"  Premiums  are  forwarded  on  the  completion  of  clubs 
and  receipt  at  our  office  of  money  for  the  same. 

CSf"  Specimen  copies  sent  free. . 

C3?”  Be  sure,  in  writing  to  us,  to  give  the  name  of  Post- 
office,  County,  and  State. 

In  remitting  funds,  send  in  draft,  ciieck,  or  Post-office 
money  order.  Make  them  payable  to  the  order  of 

The  Publishers  of 

THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New-York. 


GET  THE  BEST 


OVER  3000  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 
10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 


A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher, 
and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  complete  without 
the  best  English  Dictionary? 

“Superior,  in  most  respec'ts,  to  any  other  English  Diction¬ 
ary  known  to  me.”— .Him.  George  P.  Marsh. 

“  All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard  Dictionary  at 
their  elbows.  And  while  you  are  about  it  get  tiie  best; 
that  Dictionary  is  Noaii  Webster's— the  great  work  una¬ 
bridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the  amount  from  off  your 
hack  to  put  it  into  your  head.’’— Phreno.  Journal. 

“  livery  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  witli  the  avails  of  which  tliev 
may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house  to  catch  tiie  stray  pen¬ 
nies  for  the  like  purpose.  It  is  a  great  labor-saver;  it  lias 
saved  us  time  enough  in  one  year’s  use  to  pay  for  itself;  and 
that  must  he  deemed  good  property  which  will  clear  itself 
once  a  year.” — Mass.  Life  Boat.  1,810  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERKIAM,  Springfield.  Mass.  Sold 
by  all  Booksellers.  Also,  just  published,  WEBSTER’S  NA¬ 
TIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY.  1010  pages,  Octavo. 

PRICE  $6. 


Read — Popular  Packages  for  Everybody. 

Package  No.  1  contains— Guide  to  Correct  Letter 
Writing,  To  Etiquette,  To  Conversation,  To  Behavior,  To 
Speaking,  To  Courtship,  To  Bridal  Etiquette,  A  Love  Song, 
ster,  A  Negro  Songster  and  Joker.  Ten  Books,  all  for  $1. 

Package  No.  3  contains— A  Photograph,  Some  Parlor 
Fireworks,  A  Patent  Book  Mark,  A  Oaligrapliic  Mystery, 
A  .Magic  Segal-  Light,  An  Invisible  Photograph.  A  Checker 
Board.  A  Magic  Card,  Tiie  Disappearing  Picture  Trick, 
Some  Writing  Paper,  Some  Envelopes,  Some  Ink  Powder, 
A  Pencil,  A  Pen  Holder,  A  Golden  Pen,  all  for  One  Dollar. 
Packages  sent  postage  paid,  by 

W.  C.  WEMVSS, 
575  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUCUNDA  -  OUR  INTO.  700 
STRAWBERRY. 

“I  consider  it  the  most  remarkable  fruit  of  its  class  that 
lias  ever  come  under  my  observation.” 

Dr.  Jno.  A.  Warder, 
Author  of  American  Pomology. 

Plant  tke  Best— Plant  (lie  Genuine. — Order 
NOW. 

Catalogue,  Order  List,  and  directed  envelope,  sent  for  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  (55,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  & 
NURSERIES. 

Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c. 

Our  present  stock  of  Vines  and  Plants,  in  variety,  quanti¬ 
ty,  and  quality,  is  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  tiie  country, 
and  cannot  fall  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser, 
in  growth  and  yield  of  fruit. 

Our  prices  will  be  found  as  low  as  the  same  quality  of  a 
genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere. 

Send  at  once,  10  cts.  for  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Cata¬ 


logue,  and  order  early. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Is  the  best  and  most  attractive  Juvenile  Magazine  now  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  filled  with  capital  Stories,  Tales  of  Adventure, 
Sketches,  Historical  and  Scientific  Articles,  Charming 
Poems,— all  profusely  and  tastefully  illustrated.  The  vol¬ 
ume  for  1868  promises  to  be  unusually  rich  and  desirable. 
Send  20  cents  for  Specimen  Number  containing  Prospectus. 
Terms:  $2.00  a  year.  Liberal  discount  to  Clubs. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Qm  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR 

is  one  of  tiie  very  best,  cheapest  and  handsomest  Boys’ 
and  Girls’ Magazines  in  tiie  world!  Volume  XII  com¬ 
mences  January,  1808.  Form  Clubs  now  for 
new  Volume.  PREMIUMS  FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY.— $1.25  a  year.  $1.00  to  clubs.  Specimen  numbers 
and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  10  cents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed  at  every  Post-Ollice  and  School  District  in 
tile  United  States.  Address  J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  & 
CO.,  424  Walnut-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Profitable  Employment  for 
tlae  Winter. 

From  $5  to  $20  per  day  can  be  made,  taking  orders  for 

Juc Hilda — Our  No.  700  Strawberry  Plants,  and 

other  stock  we  offer. 

For  particulars  send  10  cts.  for  our  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trotting  horses  and  how  to  train 

THEM.  Now  Ready: 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

EMBRACING  BREEDING,  REARING,  AND  TRAINING 
TROTTERS;  PREPARATION  FOR  RACES-; 
MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  STABLE;  ON 
THE  TRACK  ;  HORSE  LIFE,  &<:..  &c. 

Including  a  life-life  Portrait  of  Dexter,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  the  history  of  his  performances. 

BY  JOSEPH  CAlliN  SIMPSON. 

One  crown  Svo  volume,  tinted  paper, beveled  hoards,  green 
and  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  hack  and  sides.  Price  $3.  Published 
bv  W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  ADAMS,  No.  431  Broome-st.,  New 
York.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  mailed  free  of 
postage. 


Jmismikl  of  tlae  Farm. 

A  monthly  paper  of  16  pages. 
Devoted  to  the  interests  of  BAUGH’S 
RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE  and 

HIGH  MAHIJKOG. 

Price  Fifty  Cents  per  annum. 
BA0GH  &  SONS, 

Publishers : 
PHILADELPHIA. 

YW  This  paper  ia  worth  its  cost  to  any  farmer. 


The  Ladies5  Christian  Monitor 

Commences  its  Seventh  Volume  January  18G8. 

Terms  $1.00  per  annum.  Specimen  numbers  sent  free. 
Address  MRS.  M.  M.  B.  GOODWIN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


fusT  Published,  ‘‘EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.” 

A  Book  of  New  and  Original  first-class  Dramas  for  ad¬ 
vanced  speakers  in  Schools,  Exhibition  Rooms,  Lyceums, 
&c.  The  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Cloi.li.  near¬ 
ly  400  pages.  Price  $1.75.  P.  GARRETT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
702  Chestnut-st..  Philadelphia. 


smucrams. 

Tiie  most  interesting  and  amusing  game  of  tiie  season. 
Adapted  to  all  ages.  Price  50  cents.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  S.  D.  Newcomb,  No.  171  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTERS.-i^?eTS 

Practical  Architectural  Works,  enclosing  stamp. 

A.  J.  BICKNELL,  Publisher,  TROY,  N.  T. 


Bemorests  monthly  magazine  with 

additions  and  improvements. 

The  Jan.  No.  of  this  model  monthly  with  an  extraordinary  . 
array  of  useful,  entertaining,  and  artistic  features,  including 
the  only  reliable  fashions  for  the  Holidays;  original  stories  J 
and  poems,  by  the  best  authors ;  new  music,  elegant  engrav- 
ings,  household  matters,  full-size  pal  terns  and  numerous  J 
other  valuable  novelties;  universally  acknowledged  the  J 
model  Family  and  Parlor  Magazine.  ‘Yearly,  $3.00,  with  a 
valuable  premium,  and  very  liberal  premiums  for  Clubs,  and  *  v 
low  terms  for  clubbing  with  other  periodicals  ;  only  20  sub-  A 
scribers  secures  the  best  Sewing  Machine,  a  Wheeler  &  Wil-  J 
son,  or  the  Peerless  Cooking  Stove,  with  all  the  utensils.  | 
Single,  30  cts.,,  or  specimen  copies,  10  cts.,  either  mailed  free,  I 
or  send  for  a  Circular.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMO-  j 
REST,  413  Broadway,  New  Nork.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  | 
splendid  Jan.  No.,  now  ready. 

Young  America,  or  the  Agriculturist  and  Demorest’s  | 
Monthly  together*  furnished  for  $3.50,  lor  one  year,  or  the  •  ,i 
whole  three  for  $4.50. 
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A  VERY  DESIRABLE 
DWELLING 


Only  50  minutes  from  the  center  of  business  in 
New  York  City,  easily  reached  10  times  a  day. 


Has  the  advantages  of  the  Country,  and  yet 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  City  House — GAS ; 
BATH  ROOM ;  HOT  and  COLD  WATER  in 
other  rooms ;  Kitchen  with  Stationary  Wash- 
tubs,  etc. ;  fine  Cellar;  Coal  Room;  beautiful 
double  Drawing  Room  or  Parlor ;  smaller  Par¬ 
lor  or  Sitting-Room  ;  Dining-Room  with  Closet, 
and  China  or  Silver  Wash  Sink;  Hat  and  Cloak 
Closet  in  Hall ;  nine  fine  Sleeping  Rooms,  etc. 

All  the  House  heated  by  Furnace.  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Apparatus  of  first  quality. 

Spacious  Piazzas,  Grape  Arbor,  etc. 

House  erected  during  the  Summer  of  1867, 
and  in  first-rate  style  and  workmanship,  and  of 
the  best  Materials,  with  many  conveniences  not 
usually  found  in  houses  of  the  same  value.  It 
is  all  ready  for  immediate  occupancy. 

Location  High  and  very  Healthful — 7  minutes 
walk  from  the  R.  R.  Depot,  with  good  side¬ 
walks.  In  convenient  walking  distance  of 
Churches  and  first-rate  Schools. 

Lot  on  the  corner,  100  feet  on  one  street, 
and  117  feet  on  the  other. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  residences  around  New  York. 

Terms :  $9,800,  (no  discount,)  of  which  a 
large  portion  may  remain  on  Bond  and  Mort¬ 
gage  for  a  term  of  years. 

Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 


Rev.  B5.  15.  DRAKE, 

at  Office  of  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PEACH  GROWERS’  CO. 

PSfferffe  ACRES  HAVE  BEEN  SECURED— 

more,  if  wanted— in  improved  Farms,  with  dwell¬ 
ings,  adjacent  to  Kidgely,  a  Station  on  Maryland  &  Dela¬ 
ware  R.  U.,  in  Caroline  Co'.,  Md.,  to  be  mainly  planted  with 
choice  Peach  Trees,  by  a  Company  now  organizing  in  NEW 
YORK,  with  a  view  to  marketing  the  Fruit.  The  means  and 
incipient  measures  are  entrusted  to  gentlemen  of  indisputa¬ 
ble  integrity.  Capital  fixed  at  $100  per  acre— not  more— lot- 
land,  culture  and  expenses,  till  productive:  then  expected 
to  yield,  at  the  lowest,  $1  per  tree ;  or  $270  per  acre,  and  pro¬ 
gressively  more— a  good  and  safe  Investment,  large  or  small, 
in  city  or  country.  For  SHARE-  of  SIO  or  explanatory  Cir¬ 
cular,  with  references,  if  desired,  apply  to  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  : 

Rev.  B.  B.  Drake,  240  Broadwav,  (Ins.  Office.) 

Jbr.  Counsellor,  Office  of  N.  J.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  240  B’dway. 

Riley  A.  Brick,  109  Leonard-street. 

Hew  York,  December,  1867. 


r|PHREE  or  FOUR  NOVELS  for  NOTHING.— 

-E-  The  cheapest  way  to  secure  three  or  four  of  the  best 
and  latest  popular  Novels  is  to  subscribe  for  THE  NEW 
YORK.  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  which  publishes  each 
veal- three  or  four  of  the  best  Novels.  Price  four  dollars. 
The  paper  is  richly  worth  the  subscription  price,  so  that 
subscribers  really  get  the  Novels  for  nothing.  Address 
THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


Slioi-t-IIaml  -without  a.  Master,  by  which  the 
art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures,  Speeches,  Trials, 
etc.,  may  lie  attained  in  a  few  hours.  Fifty-fourth  edition, 
with  Supplement.  Price  25  cents.  Send  orders  to 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122  Nassau-st,,  New  York. 


JUCUNDA — OUR  NO.  700 
STRAWBERRY, 

“  The  largest  Strawberries  sijen  in  this  market  during  the 
present  season,  and  probably  the  finest  ever  sent  here  for 
sale  in  quantity,  were  some  monstrous  Jueundas,  sent  by  the 
Rev.  J.  KNOX,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  were  extremely 
large— 12  to  15  berries  filling  a  box— of  a  bright  color,  and  so 
firm,  after  their  journey  of  400  miles,  that  they  might  readily 
he  shipped  as  much  farther.” 

JYew  York  Tribune. 

Send  10  cts.  for  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  giving 
full  description,  and  see  present  No.  of  Agriculturist ,  page 
32,  for  price  of  plants.  Order  Early. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NOTICE. 


TO 

“All  Men  who  Use  Plane  Ieons.” 


We  hereby  authorize  all  “Hardware  Dealers”  to  allow 
their  customers  to  try  our  “  Clover-Leaf  Plane  Irons,” 
and,  if  not  perfectly  suited,  take  them  hack,  refund 
price  paid,  and  charge  irons'  over  to  us. 

We  want  Mechanics  and  Dealers  to  run  no  Risk  in 
Buying  our  Plane  Irons. 

See  that  our 

TRADE 

Is  on  each  Iron. 

REYNOLDS,  BARBER  &  CO., 


Steel  Tempering  Works, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Til  13  MAMOPAC  BIO  (J$E 


For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Epileptics 
and  Paralytics. 

This  Medical  Institution  for  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy, 
Paralysis,  and  other  nervous  diseases,  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Mahopae,  and  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  of  the  State.  The  House  is  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience,  including  gas  and  modern  im¬ 
provements,  for  the  best  comforts  of  the  patients— and  also 
provided  with  arrangements  to  administer  the  different 
kinds  of  baths,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercise,  a  billiard 
table,  &c.,  and  everything  necessary  to  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  patients.  Cases  of  Dipsomania  or  other  nervous 
derangements  induced  by  intemperance,  are  also  admitted 
into  the  Institution.  For  further  information  address 
DR.  M.  GONZALEZ  ECHEVERRIA,  Medical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Lake  Mahopae,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JUCUNDA-OUR  INTO.  700 
ST  RAW  BERRY. 


“Could  corroborate  all  that  others  have  said  of  its  great 
beauty,  size,  and  excellence  of  flavor.” 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Sec.  Ohio  Pom.  Soc. 
Send  10  cts.  for  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and 
SI  for  13  plants  by  mail. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  FINE  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINE  FOR  NOTH¬ 
ING,  with  Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Advertiser, 
ONLY  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 

37  Park  Row  New  York. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  MM.  GREELEY. 

The  publishers  of  The  Tribune  are  sending  a  first-rate 
steel-engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley  to  yearly  subscribers 
to  The  Tribune.  For  particulars  see  advertisement. 


THE  CHEAPEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  TREES, 
L.  L.  Whitlock’s  All  Nurseries  in  One. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

^feNE  DOZ.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &  WI1IT- 
“  W  lock’s  Horticultural  Advertiser,  only  50  cents 
per  year.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

“The  Farmer’s  Accountant.” 

A  hook  for  keeping  Farm  accounts.  Simple,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  cheap.  When  filled,  as  a  book  for  future  reference  and 
record  of  experience,  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 

Eacli  hook  is  designed  for  three  years.  Published  in  two 
sizes.  Price,  $3.50  or  $2.00.  Sent  i'ree  on  recept  of  price. 
Liberal  commission  to  Agents,  and  discount  to  Farmers’ 
Clubs.  Address  FRED.  PERKINS,  Chester,  Mass. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  GRAPE  IONA  AND 
Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Advertiser  one  year 
for  50  cents.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Jersey  Hulls  for  Sale. 

One  two  months  old,  price,  $50;  1  yearling,  price,  $100. 
1  two  years  old  (very  line),  price.  $200.  Address 

H.  C.  SIIERMAN,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


CEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  OF  L.  L.  WHIT- 
►7?  jock’s  All  Nurseries  in  One. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOB  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  l  50 

Alienas  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  i  go 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  .  .  "  j  no 

American  Agricultural  Annual,  1367.  .pa.,  50  cts..eloth  75 
American  Horticultural  Annual,  1867.  .pa.,  50  cts..clotli  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder. .  3  00 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . .  1  no 

B, reek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  15 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  60 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  1  00 

Choriton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  ..  .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  ]  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . .  1  50 

Grapevine,  by  Prof.  F.  Mohr.  . .  1  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Letichar's  How  to  Build  Hot-houses .  150 

Miles  on  tile  Horse’s  Foot . 73 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  . .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Qninby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep'  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Annual,  by  Joseph  Harris.. .  25 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  hound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  . . 25 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual .  1  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  ..  150 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Mar!  in  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  oil  Sheep .  1  00 


O.  ,T.  &  €0.  keep  in  Stock  tke  following  Books: 


Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German) . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  oi  America . 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  (Holly) . 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide;  with  en¬ 
gravings  of  attitudes . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship,  8vo.,  gilt 

backs,  2  vols . . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  tinted  paper,  gilt 

hacks,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  gilt  back,  100 

engravings . 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sports¬ 
men,  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  hack . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  plain 4.00,  col’d 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hnsmann’s  Grapes  &  "Wine . . . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures . 

Kathrina.  By  Timothy  Titcomb . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  l’or  do.  do.  . 

McMahon's  American  Gardener . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . . 

§uincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . . 

and’s  Bulbs  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs (bound)... 4  Vols each. . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . 

Ten  Acres  Enough. .  . . 

The  Dog ;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson.— Edited 

by  Frank  Forester,  Crown  8vo . 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  . 

Woodward's  Annual,  1867 . Paper,  75c.,  cloth, 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . . 

Touman’s  Household  Science .  . . 


75 

1  75 

2  00 
2  50 

50 
5  00 
75 


1  75 
3  00 
3  00 
5  00 

2  50 

2  50 

20  00 
7  50 
5  50 

3  00 
1  50 
1  25 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 
3  50 
I  50 
1  25 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  25 

1  50 

2  00 
3  50 
3  50 

90 
1  20 

2  50 
1  75  f 
1  75 

3  00 
1  50 
1  25 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
1  50 

1  75 
30 
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3  00 

1  50 

3  00 
80 
3  00 
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Factory  at 
Melrose,  Mass. 
General  Agents, 
Messrs.  7YHEEL- 
EPv,  PARSONS 
&  CO., New  York, 
$|  Messrs.  BIGE- 
I'ilOTT  DUOS.  & 
KENNARD,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  for  sale 
by  tlie  trade  gen¬ 
erally.  Every 
movement  war¬ 
ranted. 

The  TREMONT  WATCH  CO.  manufacture  the  only  DUST- 
PROOF  Watch  movement  in  this  country.  They  have  a 
branch  establishment  in  Switzerland,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  L.  DENNISON,  (the  ORIGINA¬ 
TOR  of  the  American  system  of  watch-making),  where  they 
produce  their  Balances  and  Escapements  of  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  The  cheap  skilled  labor  of  Europe,  working  thus  on  the 
AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  enables  them  to  oiler  a  superior 
article  at  a  low  rate. 

LIKE  IT  MUCH.”— This  is  what  M.  Quin- 

by  says  of  the  HARRISON  BEE-FEEDER.  If  you 
would  save  your  bees  over  winter,  send  $2.50  for  six  feeders. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  perpetual  (watch 

CHARM)  CALENDAR— size  of  a 
two  cent  piece— with  plain,  masonic  and 
temperance  emblems,  needed  by  every¬ 
body  everywhere.  Price  by  mail,  elec¬ 
troplate,  plain,  with  enameled  figures 
and  letters,  50  cents,  gold,  with  emblem, 
ditto,  $1.50.  Address 

E.  MADEN,  161  Broadway, 
Room  3,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box,  55T8. 
Active  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


American  Institute  Fath,  Oct.  26, 1867,  Awakded 
HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  CO.,  New  York, 

The  only  Premium  Medal  for  the  best  SHEEP  SHEARS, 
Pruning  and  Hedge  Shears.  These  SHEEP  SHEARS  are 
warranted  to  be  far  superior  to  “  Wilkinson’s”  in  durability 
and  finish.  Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Houses. 

Worth  Your  Attention. 


If  you  desire  the  controlling  manufacture  of  the  best  cheap 
Fruit  Box  ever  invented— a  new  thing— address 

A.  M.  WARD,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


(O.OLD  MEDAL  SliFifLATORS. — Send  for  circu- 
lars  describing  our  Gold  Medal  Separator,  Portable  Farm 
Engines,  Horse-Powers,  Portable  Circular  Saw  .Mills,  Drag 
Saws,  &c.  Addrer,  -‘Rsbihcon  Machine  Works,”  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


Best  F.VtoEcSt  Bsirr  Stone  Mills, 

At  greatly  reduced  prices.  J.  R.  DECATUR,  197  Water-st., 
New  York,  AGE  .JT  for  Gam’s  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter, 
and  Dealer  k  I.  ;rieultur?l  Implemeuts,  Fertilizers,  &c. 


B AVIS’S  PATENT  THREE-MINUTE 

MIXER  AND  MASHER, 

For  mixing  cake,  batter,  sauce  ;  also  for  mashing  potatoes 
and  vegetables  r-t  ail  hinds.  Something  really  useful.  Lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  the.  trade.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  G.  3UP1EE,  No.  482  Broadway,. New  York. 


BAKER'S  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA. 


PARAS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 


The  Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JUMEM  CMfJitN  AM© 

BUTTE K.  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Julien  Churn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 
various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 
Churn  of  our  country.  It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 
portions  of  the  Union,  and 

JP5iir<cliaser§  will  find  it  to  lie 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter¬ 
milk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  salter. 

3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4tli. — It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 
No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 
No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  10  gallons,  $11.50. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

EASTERN  BRANCH. 

C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Geu'l.  Agents, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Griffins:  &  Co.,  58  &  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck.  South  Water-st.,  Chicago. 
Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  Louis. 


Albany,  Nov.  25,  1867. 

About  opening  a  general  Agricultural  Warehouse 
in  this  citv,  and  wishing  to  deal  directly  with  first  parties , 
we  request  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  SEED  GROWERS  to  send  their  Cata¬ 
logues  and  Price  Lists  to  S  TRONG  &  DOUW, 

593  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


§  ELF-FEEDING  CUTTERS.— For  Hay,  Straw, 

and  Stalks,  the  simplest,  fastest,  most  durable,  cheapest, 
easiest  operated.  Sent  to  your  nearest  R.  R.  station,  to  be 
paid  for  after  trial.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  to  FEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

GALE  &  CHAPIN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CORN  SHELLER. 

The  best  in  the  World  is  the 
improved 

Ban-all’s  Patent  Iron 
Corn  Slreller, 

to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Manufacturers. 
DOWNES  &  CO.’S  MF'G.  CO., 
§.  S.  GOULD, 
Superintendent, 
Scncea  Falls,  N.  Y. 


flWCERSOLL’S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES. 

INGERSOLL'S  HA  Y  AND  STRA  W  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 

DO 'III  HAND  AND  HORSEPOWER  PRESSES , 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  band  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  trees.  Price  $25. 
For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address  the 
manufacturers.  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 


Leaf,  Flow  ter  and  Fruii 
of  As  Voceoa-  with  a 
nod  opened. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED  COCOA, 

B  R  ©  SEA, 

Cocoa  Paste ,  Homoeopathic 
Cocoa ,  Cocoa  Shells, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  tj'c. 


Ti  USE  Man  rfactnres,  to  which  first  premiums 
•»avo  been  awarded  by  the  chief  institutes  and 
Fah  s  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION 
OF  18U7,  are  an  excellent  diet  lor  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  the 
nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  tiie  use  of  tea 
or-  offee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians^ 

i'ov  sah  btf  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  Stales. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Ooruiieeter,  ....  Mass. 


f Ti  VERY  FARMER  and  HOUSEKEEPER  should 

I  use  MARK  As  LAN'G.MAN’S  Patent  Liquid  Bi-Sulphite 
of  Lime.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Wholesale  agent,  W 
ilAIili,  12  Water-st,.,  and  143  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


ZP-A-TIETSrT 

Water  Proof  Hoofing, 

BELTIN®  A  HARNESS  PAPER, 

Bond  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Samplo  of 

the  Paper. 

C.  J.  FAY  <fc  CO, 

2d  4:  Vine  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


(HALE’S  COPPEffi  STRIP  FEES) 

xW  CUTTER  for  hand  or  horse-power,  acknowledged 
the  fastest,  easiest,  and  every  way  best  in  use. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  DOUGLASS,  Dealer  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  etc.,  181  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  American  Faint— For  Roofs. 

Tin  or  Shingle,  New,  Old,  or  Leaky.  Will  not  corrode  met¬ 
als,  exposure  lias  no  effect.  Warranted  pure.  Furnished  or 
applied  by  CHARLES  DIMON,  181  Pearl-st„  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars.  P.  O.  Box  4094. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 

cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


(WANTED,  good  Agents  to  obtain  orders  in  the  Sten- 
;cil  business.  Address  W.  II. BERRY,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


TO  HOUSEKEEFEIIS. 


Do  not  burn  your  fingers  removing  hot  lamp  chimneys. 
Buy  Asmus’  Chimney  Lifter,  made  of  brass  and  cork,  light 
and  ornamental.  Sample  sent  for  25  cts.,  or  5  for  $1.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  H.  C.  Witt,  57  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 


strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  t lie  fruit  growing  districts 
Orders  lor  Western  New-York' 'direct  "to  S.  D.  REDMAN. 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  New  fane,  N.  Y.  Circulars  sent  free. 


JUOUNDA— OTJR  HO.  700 
STRAWBERRY. 


“  The  plant  is  as  thrifty,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  as  any  I 
know  of;  the  stout,  stocky  fruit-stems  bearing  up  a  weight 
of  fruit  I  never  saw  equaled. 

“In  color,  the  fruit  is  brilliant  scarlet,  highly  glossy,  and 
bristling  all  over  with  golden  yellow  seeds,  standing  out 
prominently  from  the  surface.  Flesh,  white,  with  pale 
salmon  center,  firm  and  solid  to  the  center,  of  an  excellent 
flavor,  juicy,  and  rich.” 

A.  W.  Harrison,  Sec.  Pa.  Hort.  Soc. 

Plants  furnished  by  mail  at  SI  per  doz.;  $3.50  per  50; 
SO  per  100.  Order  at  once. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


“The  Prospectus  for  1S68  is  irresistible.”— Poston  Com 
momcealth. 


1868.  JANUARY.  1868, 


COMMENCES  A  NEW  VOLUME  OP 

THE 


MFE1SIIM 


WMhMSM ' 

FOR  ¥©ra§  PEOPLE. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

ATTRACTIVELY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  MOST 
TALENTED  AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  AND 
CONTAINS  AMUSING  AND  IN¬ 
STRUCTIVE  ARTICLES 
UPON 

History,  Narratives  of  Travel,  Adventures  in  various  Coun¬ 
tries,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Different  Nations, 
Biographical  Sketches,  Natural  History 
and  Science,  with  Delightful  Sto¬ 
ries  for  all  Young  Readers. 

A  full-page  Cartoon  for  every  Number  throughout  the  Year. 

’BY  TIIE  ATTRACTIVE¬ 
NESS  OF  ITS  GENERAL 
APPEARANCE ; 

BY  THE  ARTISTIC  MERIT 
OF  ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

BY  THE  GREAT  DIVERSI¬ 
TY.  FRESHNESS  AND 
HEALTHINESS  OF 
ITS  LITERARY 
CONTENTS. 


THE  RTVERSIDE 
MAGAZINE  HAS 
MADE  ITS  MARK 


The  Publishers  promise  a  steady  improvement  in  the  new 
volume,  introducing  many  new  and  popular  features. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.50  a  year,  in  advance ;  3  copies,  $6.50;  5  copies,  $10;  lb 
copies,  $20,  and  an  extra  copy  gratis;  20  copies,  $35,  and  an 
extra  copy  gratis. 

Price  to  clergymen  and  teachers,  $2  per  year. 

Single  copies,  25  cents. 

The  Riverside  and  Putnam’s  Magazine  ($1  per  annum) 
sent  to  one  address  for  $5.50. 

The  Riverside  and  The  Nursery  (a  magazine  for  youngest 
readers,  $1.50  per  annum,)  sent  to  one  address  for  $3. 

Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


HURD  &  HOUGHTON, 

PUBLISHERS. 

No.  459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

v  Send  for  a  full  prospectus  forVol.  II,  announcing  th« 
great  plans  for  next  year. 

***  One  thousand  Ladies  wanted  immediately  to  canvasa 
for  this  magazine.  Very  liberal  terms  offered. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  DR. 

ISlp'LP J«1l  WILLIAM  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Written  by  70  of  the  most  distinguished  Di- 
vines  in  Europe  and  America.  Illustrated  with  over  125 
Steel  and  Wood  Engravings.  Complete  111  O^e Large  Oc¬ 
tavo  Volume.  Price,  $3.50.  We  employ  no  General  Agents, 
and  offer  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  dealing  with  us. 
Send  for  Circular  and  terms.  ^  R  BURK  &  ca> 

Hartford,  Coni;. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF 


The  Evening  Post,  which  becjan  with  the  century,  and  is 
now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  does  not  intend  to  grow  slug¬ 
gish  and  supine  with  the  advance  of  years,  but  to  rival  in 
vigor,  enterprise,  vivacity  and  independence  the  most  active 
of  its  contemporaries.  Its  editorial  department  shall  be  as 
ably  organized  and  as  energetically  conducted  as  it  ever  has 
been ;  our  telegraphic  reports,  both  by  the  Atlantic  Cable 
from  abroad  and  by  the  various  domestic  lines  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Albany,  the  East,  the  West  and  the  South,  shall  be 
as  full  as  they  can  be  made ;  our  city  and  country  news  shall 
be  as  various  and  interesting  as  the  events  admit;  our  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Europe  and  the  principal  home  cities  will 
be  improved  and  increased;  while  our  agricultural,  com¬ 
mercial,  shipping,  market  and  other  reports  shall  be'  as 
trustworthy  and  complete  as  industry  and  the  expenditure 
of  money  can  make  them.  We  have  the  means,  through 
the  generous  and  unabating  patronage  of  our  friends,  of 
rendering  our  journal  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  the  ambition  of  doing  so,  as  rapidly  as  the  progress  of 
business  and  the  taste  for  newspaper  literature  will  justify 
additional  attempts. 

It  is  understood,  we  suppose,  that  while  the  Evening  Post 
aims  to  be  primarily  a  newspaper  in  which  the  current 
events  of  world-history,  political,  commercial,  scientific, 
social  and  literary,  are  recorded  or  glanced  at,  it  is  also 
emphatically  a  political  paper.  It  cannot  separate  itself 
from  the  life  of  our  times,  and  particularly  from  the  life  of 
our  country,  and  it  must  discuss  questions  of  public  interest 
with  all  the  earnestness,  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  force 
that  it  can  muster  and  their  importance  may  seem  to  demand. 

ITS  CREED. 

What  its  principles  in  politics  are,  have  been  long  known. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words:  National  Unity; 
State  Independence,  and  Individual  Freedom  and  Equality 
of  Rights.  The  perpetuity  and  supremacy  of’  the  Union,  as 
the  guaranty  of  our  national  strength  and  glory;  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  States,  in  all  their  local  affairs,  as  the  guar¬ 
anty  against  an  oppressive  and  dangerous  centralization; 
the  Freedom  and  Eouality  of  the  Individual,  without  regard 
to  birth  or  accident,  as  the  rightful  end  of  all  government, 
and  the  surest  means  of  social  development,  personal  happi¬ 
ness  and  national  progress. 

These  are  our  general  principles,  but  in  the  application  of 
them  we  shall  insist  upon  the  honorable  payment  of  our 
public  debts;  the  retrenchment  of  expenditures;  the  most 
rigid  economy  of  administration;  impartial  taxation;  and 
integrity  and  capacity,  not  partisan  service,  as  the  grounds 
of  appointment  to  office.  We  hold  that  the  supreme  end  of 
all  government  is  to  define,  decree  and  execute  justice 
among  all  its  members.  All  partial  laws  are  iniquitous ; 
all  special  privileges  a  wrong  ;  all  interference  with  the 
natural  development  of  industry,  and  an  unrestricted  ex¬ 
change  of  the  fruits  of  that  industry,  an  usurpation  of  pow¬ 
er  and  a  pernicious  impertinence.  We  believe,  too,  that 
every  member  of  society,  who  contributes  to  its  support  or 
its  defence,  should  be  progressively  admitted  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  its  political  control.  In  other  words,  equal  rights, 
impartial  laws,  freedom  from  unjust  and  unnecessary  con¬ 
straints,  and  universal  suffrage,  are  our  mottoes  now,  as 
they  have  been  our  mottoes  in  the  past,  and,  as  we  trust, 
they  will  be  our  mottoes  in  the  future. 

SEND  AT  ONCE. 

As  there  is  usually  a  great  crowd  pressing  to  have  tlieir 
subscriptions  recorded  about  the  first  of  January,  some  are 
necessarily  delayed,  but  this  might  be  avoided  by  sending 
on  the  subscription  in  time. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  having  friends  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  character  or  merits  of  the  Evening  Post, 
will  be  supplied  with  specimen  copies  without  charge,  by 
sending  the  request  to  the  address  below. 


THE  EVES^CS  POST, 

CLUB  RATES,  &c. 

TERMS  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Evening  Post— Semi-Weekly. 


Single  copy,  1  year . $1.00 

Two  copies,  1  year .  7.00 

Five  copies  or  over,  for  each  copy .  3.00 

Evening  Post — Weekly. 

Single  copy,  1  year . $3.00 

Five  copies . 0.00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 17.50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  name  of  subscribers . 34.00 

Ten  Copies  to  one  person’s  address . 15.00 


Additions  may  be  made  to  a  club,  at  any  time,  at 
club  rates. 

Remittances  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  draft  or 
Post  Ofiice  order  payable  in  New  York. 

tW~  POSTMASTERS  and  others  desiring  to  act  as  agents 
Will  be  furnished  with  Show-Bills  and  further  terms  by 
applying  to  us.  Address 

WM.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  The  Evening  Post, 

41  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Only  25c. 

Fora  whole  year’s  subscription  to  Haney’s  Journal,  a 
neaily  printed  monthly  paper  for  the  Farm,  Workshop, 
Store  and  Household.  It  is  different  from  all  other  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it  without 
giving  up  any  other  paper.  Its  contents  are  mainly  useful 
and  valuable  matter  comprising  New  Arts  and  Discoveries, 
valuable  Practical  Recipes,  Profitable  Trade  Secrets,  Money 
Making  Manufactures,  Useful  and  Lucrative  Employments, 
Helps  for  Housekeepers,  and  curious,  instructive,  and  enter¬ 
taining  reading.  Though  not  a  large  paper,  we  intend  to 
cram  each  number  so  full  of  condensed  and  practical  matter 
that  it  will  amply  repay  the  investment.  We  intend  that 
every  reader  shall  profit  by  his  investment.  An  interesting 
department  will  be  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  Swindles  and 
Humbugs,  under  the  charge  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
and  widely-circulated  book,  “Rogues  and  Rogueries.”  Also 
an  interestimr  and  instructive  series,  “The  Rich  Men  of  the 
World,  and  How  they  Gained  ther  Wealth.” 

Haney’s  Journal  will  consist  of  ciglit  pages,  neatly 
printed  and  moderately  illustrated!  Only  25  cts. 
a  year,  single  copy  5  cts.  Samples  sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price— none  free.  We  feel  sure  nearly  all  will  he 
pleased  with  Haney’s  Journal,  hut  possibly  some  will  not. 
Therefore  we  say— send  along  your  subscriptions  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  on  receipt  of  first  No.,  we 
will  return  your  entire  subscription  money. 
Or  if  you  prefer  send  5  cts.  lor  sample  before  subscribing. 

22?”  Among  the  Contents  of  January  No.  will  be 
found:  How  Bonner  built  up  the  New  York  Ledger; 
Queer  Fishes— walking,  leaping,  flying,  climbing,  talking, 
&c.,  fishes:  Modern  Physical  Degeneracy;  Japanese  Magic, 
the  Butterfly  Trick;  Training  for  Health  and  for  Athletic 
Contests;  How  to  Tame  Birds;  Cures  for  Intoxication; 
Youatt’s  Cure  for  Hydrophobia  ;  Wasteful  Advertising;  Art 
of  Weather  Judging;  How  People  see  Ghosts;  Maple'’ Sugar 
Making;  How  to  Make  Delicious  Liquid  Honey;  The  Secret 
of  “Artificial  Honey  ”  Making;  Humbug  Exposures;  Kel¬ 
ley’s  Weekly  ;  Gettysburg  Asylum,  &c.,  &c.;  besides  Reci¬ 
pes,  Miscellany,  &c. 

munwrems^ oiTISoijlars 

in  Cash,  besides  many  Valuable  and  Attractive  articles,  such 
as  Skates,  Field  and  Parlor  Croquet,  Printing  Press,  Adding 
Machine,  Conjuring  Apparatus,  Silver-Mounted  Rosewood 
Prize  Bats,  Toys,  &e.,  &c.,  have  been  Distributed  Free  among 
those  sending  correct  answers  to  the  Regular  Monthly  Prize 
Puzzle  in 

MERRYMAN’S  MONTHLY, 

and  we  intend  to  be  equally  liberal  in  future.  Competition 
open  to  all.  The  best  illustrated  family  magazine  of  inno¬ 
cent  recreation  and  amusement.  Only  15  cts.  a  copy. 

We  will  send  four  different  numbers  as  samples , 
Iks’  post-paid,  to  any  place  where  there  is  no  news  agent 
for  only  thirty  cents,  (“half  price,”)  thus  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  secure  a  stock  of  good  reading  for 
a  trifling  sum. 

We  also  publish  the  following  Attractive  Books  which  we 
will  send  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price : 

GBBide  to  AutliorsSBip,  a  practical  and 

valuable  aid  to  all  who  wish  to  engage  in  Literary  Pursuits 
of  any  kind  for  pleasure  or  profit ;  with  hints  for  securing 
success,  and  preparation,  value,  and  disposal  of  MS.  Also, 
Art  of  Editing,  Proof-reading,  technical  terms,  estimates  for 
publishing,  &c.  50  cts. 

“  It  will  save  them  asking  a  great  many  questions,  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  many  blunders?’ — N.  Y.  Eve.  Mail.—  1'  Will  be  of 
great  service  to  those  who  contemplate  a  trial  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pains  of  a  literary  life.”—  Godey  —  “  Useful  to  all, 
old  and  young,  who  write  for  the  press.”— Phren.  Journal. 
— “  Werekhe  instructions  in  this  little  work  carried  out  we 
should  have  more  writers,  and  fewer  scribblers.”—  Yankee 
Blade.—"  Gives  some  rather  amusing  details  of  the  technics 
of  literary  handicraft.”— AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

Secrets  Worth  knowing,  tells  liow 

to  make  medicine,  perfumery,  toilet  and  (Cental  articles, 
cosmetics,  soaps,  dyes,  vermin  remedies,  candies,  wines, 
cordials,  cheap  and  delicious  temperance  beverages,  veteri¬ 
nary  remedies,  manufacturers’  secrets,  and  many  articles  in 
universal  use,  made  at  trifling  cost  and  sold  at  large  profits. 
25  cts. 

Rogues  a2»4t  Rogueries,  new,  revised 

and  enlarged  edition,  exposing  all  tricks  and  traps  of  cities, 
and  all  swindles  and  humbugs.  Interesting  and  Instructive. 
Illustrated.  25  cts. 

S’Si  ©BBOfJB’RlllBBC  Ilatldhooh,  for  Self- 

Instruction  in  tlie  modern,  improved,  and  simplified  art  used 
by  practical  reporters.  Easiest  and  best.  25  cts. 

USoaBdEiook  ©f  YcBsariSoqiiiasiiiii,  and 

how  to  make  the  Magic  Whistle.  15  cts. 

“  Really  a  valuable  aid.”— Boston  Wide  World.—"  Will  en¬ 
able  anyone  to  produce  the  most  wonderful  vocal  illusions.” 
N.  Y.  Atlas. 

How  1©  Make  Rad  Messsory  Good 

and  Good  Better,  a  new  art  valuable  to  all,  teaching  how 
the  most  wonderful  feats  of  memory  may  be  performed,  and 
bow  all  defects  may  be  remedied.  Useful  to  all,  especially 
students  (particularly  when  preparing  for  examination), 
teachers,  clergymen  and  all  professional  men.  15  cts. 

Cosaimoii  Scbjsc  <Co®k  EBook,  a 

reliable  guide  for  the  preparation  of  a  wide  range  of  dishes 
suiting  all  tastes  and  all  purses.  One  decided  attraction  is 
the  number  of  delicious  but  inexpensive  preparations  which 
are  included  in  the  work.  It  is  free  from  those  errors  so 
common  aiulso  aggravating  in  many  even  high  priced  hooks, 
and  the  proportions  of  ingredients  are  carefully  given,  as 
well  as  their  manipulation  and  proper  serving  up.  The  book 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  matter  for  the  price,  and 
even  if  vou  already  possess  a  good  cook  hook,  you  cannot 
fail  to  find  many  things  in  this  one  amply  worth  the  price. 
30  cts. 

OrptBCiis  C.  Hei’r’s  ConnicuSiSies, 

witli  150  humorous  illustrations.  25  cts. 

Grant  Songster,  new,  humorous,  and 

sentimental  songs  for  clubs  and  the  campaign,  words  ar¬ 
ranged  to  well-known  ringing  tunes,  and  adapted  to  solo 
and  part  singing.  10  cts. 

HuaadBiook.  of  lOosBiiaiocs,  including 

all  the  popular  European  games,  and  all  the  new  ones. 
Illustrated.  15  cts. 

HoBiie  Eicea-eatSoBas,  a  collection  of  de¬ 
lightful  pastimes,  games,  puzzles, magical,  optical,  and  other 
amusements,  and  numerous  diversions  for  the  home  circle 
and  .juvenile  parties.  Illustrated.  25  cts.  [In  March.] 

| pg-  We  have  also  published  two  charming  stories,  con¬ 
taining  an  amount  of  reading  matter  equal,  by  actual  meas¬ 
ure,  to  ordinary  35  cent  novels,  liberally  illustrated,  which 


we  sell  at  15  cts.  each,  or  l>otk  for  25  cts.— Carmie, 
the  Creole  Spy,  a  tale  of  Tennessee  during  the  war.— 
Driftwood  ;  or.  Tile  Swn  nip  Spelter,  a  story  of  the 
celebrated  “Red  River  Expedition  "  53?”  Contain  nothing 
of  an  immoral  tendency.  Good  as  well  as  Cheap. 


- , -  Make  the  annexed  diagram  with  three 

j  strokes  of  the  pencil  without  rubbing 

- ! -  out  any  lines  or  going  over  any  line 

twice.  It  can  be  done— try  it  See  »o- 

- ! - ' - —  lution  in  Jlcrryman’s  Mninmotli 

Pictorial  Puzzle  Slieet,  which  also  contains  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  our  best  Hundred  Dollar  Prize  Puzzles,  Pictorial  Re¬ 
buses,  Puzzle  Pictures,  Magic  Webs,  and  the  New  Game  of 
Castle  Croquet.  15  cts. 

53?”  Tlie  above  are  sold  by  the  principal  Booksellers  and 
Newsdealers,  and  if  there  is  one  in  your  vicinity  we  prefer 
you  should  get  them  of  the  local  dealer.  If  this  is  not  con¬ 
venient  however,  orders  may  be  sent  direct  tons  at  any 
time  (as  U'e  are  permanently  located),  and  they  will  be 
promptly  forwarded.  All  orders  must  he  accompanied  by 
the  cash.  Dealers  supplied  by  all  Wholesale  Dealers,  or 
the  American  News  Co.,  New  Yot.k. 

P?”  We  shall  at  any  time  he  pleased  to  have  persons  call 
at  our  place  of  business  and  examine  any  of  our  publica¬ 
tions  without  feeling  obliged  to  buy  if  they  do  not  desire  to. 
5®”  Remember  name  and  location— 

HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND. 


A  SPLENDID  OFFER. 


The  DECEMBER  number,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  one- 
containing  three  beautiful  Steel  Engravings— will  be  sent 
gratis  to  every  new  subscriber  for  1868— making  thirteen 
months  in  all. 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND  announces  for  1868,  the  following 
novelets :— THE  DEBARIiY  FORTUNE,  bv  Amanda  M. 
Douglas,  author  of  “In  Trust,"  “Stephen  Dane,”  &c.,  A 
DEAD  MAN’S  RULE,  by  Elizabeth  Prescott,  author  of 
“How  a  Woman  Had  Her  Way &c„  FLEEING  FROM 
FATE,  By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  author  of  ''Juno  Clif¬ 
ford,’’  “This,  That  and  the  Other,”  &e. 

It  will  give  a  SPLENDID  DOUBLE  PAGE  FINELY 
COLORED  FASHION  PLATE— engraved  on  Steel-in- 
eveSy  number. 

It  will  give  a  beautifully  executed  FANCY  STEEL  EN¬ 
GRAVING  in  ever  number. 

It  will  give  a  large  assortment  of  WOOD  CUTS,  illustra¬ 
ting  the  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  &c.,  in  every  number. 

It  will  give  a  popular  piece  of  MUSIC,  worth  the  cost  of 
the  Magazine  in  itself— in  every  number. 

It  offers  as  Premiums  a  large  variety  of  BOOKS, 
WHEELER  &  WILSON’S  SEWING  MACHINES,  SILVER 
PLATED  WARE.  CLOTHES  WRINGERS,  CROQUET, 
APPLETON’S  CYCLOPEDIAS,  &C. 

TERMS.— $2.50  a  year ;  Two  copies,  $4 ;  Four  cop¬ 
ies,  §6;  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis)  $8. 

It  will  give  a  copy  of  the  new  and  splendid  Premium 
Stekl  Engraving— "  WASHINGTON  AT  MOUNT  VER¬ 
NON  "—30  inches  long  by  21  inches  wide— to  every  lull 
($2.50)  subscriber,  and  to  every  person  sending  a  Club. 

B3?”Those  desirous  of  getting  up  Clubs  or  Premium  Lists, 
should  enclose  fifteen  cents  for  sample  Magazine,  containing 
the  particulars.  Address  DEACON  it  PETERSON, 

319  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE 

WATCHMAN  AND  REFLECTOR 


FOI5.  1868, 

Will  enter  on  Its  Forty-Ninth  Volume  in  its  present  en¬ 
larged  form  as  ail  eight-page  paper  of  the  largest  class,  em¬ 
bracing,  along  with  its  Religious  Department,  one  of 
Agriculture;  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  Mone¬ 
tary,  Commercial  and  Market  Records  ;  Reviews  of 
the  Week,  and  of  New  Publications  ;  Able  current  edi¬ 
torials  on  both  the  Religious  and  Miscellaneous  pages,  with 
a  broad  range  of  choice  selected  matter;  Articles  from 
first-class  contributors  and  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  including  a  live  weekly  letter  from  Washington  ; 
Watcii  Notes  in  each  number,  and  other  matter,  from  Rev. 
William  Hague,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  editors.  In  breadth  and 
completeness  the  Watchman  and  Reflector  is  believed  to 
he  unsurpassed  in  American  Journalism.  Its  programme 
for  1883  includes  more  enterprise,  more  comprehensiveness, 
and  larger  outlays,  every  way,  than  ever  before. 

Premium  Offers.— Besides  Premiums  already  an¬ 
nounced,  we  propose  to  send  to  any  person  who  shall  for¬ 
ward  us  the  names  of  two  new  Subscribers,  with  $8,  and 
40  cents  in  postage  stamps,  that  great  work,  just  issued. 

Life  of  the  Late  Itev.  Dr.  Wayland, 

in  Two  Volumes,  by  his  Sons,  Judge  Wayland  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  L.  Wayland.  The  Work  is  a  history  of  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  our  times,  and  is  sold  at  $4.00,  retail. 
For  one  new  subscriber  and  $:l  with  20 cents  postage  stamps. 
Carpenter’s  most  interesting  Six  Months  in  the  White  Mouse 
with  President  Lincoln. 

Address  JOHN  W.  QLMSTEAD  &  CO.,  Watchman  and 
Reflector,  151  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

~G1H )D  OFFER. 


For  $2.00  We  will  send  by  mail,  12  plants  of  Jncun- 
da — Our  No.  700  Strawberry,  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year. 

For  10  cts.  Tlie  New  Edition  of  our  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ORDER  NOW. 


J.  KNOX, 


Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  and  Marc  Vegetables. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[January, 


Just  Published 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  APPLES. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

APPLES. 

By  Doct.  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

PRESIDENT  OHIO  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  ;  VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

*£5>:S  Sllustratioiis. 

To  pomologists  a  work  by  Ur.  Warder  will  need  no 
commendation.  Though  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  he  is  so  suro 
to  he  at  any  pomologieal  gathering,  he  it  East  or  West, 
that  the  whole  country  claims  him,  and  if  any  one  has  a 
right  to  entitle  his  work  American  Pomology  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  Ur.  Warder.  The  present  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  it  the 
author  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  apples 
into  something  like  order. 

This  volume  has  about  750  pages,  the  first  375  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  planting,  cul¬ 
tivation  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the  like ; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  apples. 
With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the  trouble  was  to 
decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  will  he  found  that  while  the 
old  and  standard  varieties  are  not  neglected,  the  new  and 
promising  sorts,  especially  those  of  the  South  and  West, 
have  prominence.  A  list  of  selections  for  different  lo¬ 
calities  by  eminent  orchardists  is  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  volume,  while  the  Analytical  Index  or  Catalogue 
Jlaisonnc,  as  the  French  would  say,  is  the  most  extended 
American  fruit  list  ever  published,  and  gives  evidence  of 
a  fearful  amount  of  labor. 

This  differs  from  any  fruit  hook  heretofore  published  in 
this  country,  in  its  complete  classification  of  apples.  The 
author  gives  the  principal  European  systems  and  mod¬ 
estly  puts  forth  his  own  to  be  tested  by  practice.  lie  di¬ 
vides  apples  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  forms. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  sub-divided  by  other  obvious 
characters,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  apple  described  in 
the  book  might  be  easily  identified.  We  trust  that  this 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  the  pomologist. 

Fruit-growers  will  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  and 
long-wished  for  addition  to  pomologieal  literature,  and  it 
will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  novice  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  orebardist.  The  work  lias  293  illustrations,  is 
printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  I 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  ] 


Ac  INTKW  WORK . 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT, 


IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON, 
Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  eighteen  years’  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he  lias  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita¬ 
ble  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMILY  GARDEN 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  the 
old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an 

ORIGINAL  AND  PURELY  AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  the 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated . 

The  success  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  only  work  that  sets  forth 
the  means  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val¬ 
uable  hints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
at  the  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  : 

Men  Fitted  for  tile  Business  of  Gardening. 
The  A  mount  of  Capital  Requiretl  and 
Work!  ng  Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Manures.  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 
Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds 
Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  lVhen,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 
Transplanting.  Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 
Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cnltivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  4 I  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


SQUASHES ; 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

By  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

A  most  valuable  little  Treatise  for  Farmers  and  Gar¬ 
deners.  It  tells  about 

Selecting  the  Soil. 

How  much  Manure. 

Preparing  and  Planting. 
Hoeing  and  Cultivating. 
Setting  of  the  Fruit. 
Ripening;  Gathering. 

Storing  of  the  Crop. 

Care  During  Winter. 

Market  Prices  and  Varieties. 
When  to  Take  Out  Seed. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  Price,  paper  covers,  30  cts. 

Either  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Also,  many  other  new  and  valuable  books  for  the 
FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.Y. 

SHAPE  CULTURIST". 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  best  Book  published  on  Hardy  Grape  Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — i  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED-GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS.-MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion.  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting— 3  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD.-TnOUSANDS  OF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings. — 1  Illust. 
PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House,  Flues.— 2  III. 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS. 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

LAYERING  THE  VINE.— THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in  Use.— 1  Illustration. 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  hut  Can  be 
Used  Successfully. — 1  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.-THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Every  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Mode  of 
Operation.--3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the 
Vineyard,  Heeling-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION. — MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing  tbe  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations 

STEM  APPENDAGES.  —  SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 
Forms  ol  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE.  —  A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 
GRAPE  TRELLISES.— 2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE.— POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN- 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel¬ 
lises  in  Gardens,  Training  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 
Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears.— 1  Illustration. 

INSECTS.— ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE. 
tie,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars.  Yellow 
Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis,  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— IS  Illus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ( nearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow 
System,  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ...  PRICE  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N,  Y< 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 


Translated  from  the  German,  and  accompanied  with 
Hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General  Treat¬ 
ment  of  American  Varieties. 

Br  HORTICOLA. 

This  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  elementary 
matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent  person  who  reads 
it  need  be  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  his  vines.  It  has 
been  well  translated,  and  a  chapter  on  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  has  been  substituted  for  the  original 
one  on  multiplying  the  European  grape.  As  anatomy  is 
the  foundation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  vine  to  the  vine  dresser.  In  both  cases  it  is 
as  important  to  know  when  and  where  to  cut,  and  how. 

CONTEJSTTS. 

Development  and  Structure  of  the 

Grape  Vine. 

The  Mode;  The  Dr&nch  ;  Reasons 

for  Pruning ;  Pruning. 

Training  on  Trellises;  Treatment 

in  Summer ;  Plantations. 

Vines  Trained  along  the  Garden 

Walk. 

Trellises  on  Walls;  Tree  Trellises. 

Vanes  Trained  to  Trellises;  Bron- 

ner’s  Method. 

Time  Required  for  Covering  a 

Trellis. 

Manuring  the  Vine  ;  Age  of  Vine¬ 

yard. 

The  Rasing  Sap  in  the  Vine;  The 

Grape  Disease. 

Treatment  of  Vines  Xiiinred  l»v 

Frost. 

Implements;  Proper  Time  to  Per¬ 

form  Work  on  the  Vine. 

Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their 

Distribution. 

Propagation  of  the  Vine:  By  Pay¬ 
ers  .  By  Cuttings  ;  By  Grafting  ;  By  Inarchin^  >  Bv 
Seeds.  '  y 

Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Man¬ 
agement  ;  Planting ;  Pruning ;  Pinching ;  Covering 
in  Fall. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  prICE,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  Co., 

245  Broadway  and  4 !  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  WORK. 
SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 
\ 


By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

PBAOTIOAL  HORTICULTURIST,  RIDGEWOOD,  BERGEN  CO.,  N.  J. 

A  new  work,  and  the  only  one  devoted  to  Small  Fruits. 
Special  treatises  of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  that  the 
author  cau  more  thoroughly  discuss  his  subject,  and  gc 
into  greater  detail,  than  in  a  work  embracing  both  large 
and  small  fruits.  The  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Propagation,  Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

Contents:  Introduction— I.  Barberry — H.  Straw¬ 
berry— III.  Raspberry— IV.  Blackberry— V.  Dwarf 
Cherry— VI.  Currant—' VTL  Gooseberry—' Vin.  Cor¬ 
nelian  Cherry— IX.  Cranberry — X.  Huckleberry — 
XI.  Sheperdia— XH.  Preparation  tor  Gathering 
Fruit. 

We  predict  that  this  work  will  bring  Mr,  Fuller  many 
enemies,  as  he  has  given  his  opinion  about  varieties 
without  reserve.  On  the  other  hand  it  Vill  the  more 
strongly  endear  him  to  all  true  lovers  of  horticulture,  ns 
these  wish  to  have  the  merits  of  fruit  given  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  persons  who  introduce  them. 

While  very  full  on  all  the  small  fruits,  the  Currants  and 
Raspberries  have  been  more  carefully  elaborated  than 
ever  before,  and  in  this  important  part  of  his  book,  the 
author  has  had  tho  invaluable  counsel  of  Charles 
Downing.  The  chapter  on  gathering  and  packing  fruit 
is  a  valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the  baskets 
and  boxes  now  in  common  use.  The  book  is  very  finely 
and  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  makes  an  admirable 
companion  to  his  Grape  Culturist. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50 

NEW  YORK: 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO., 

245  BROADWAY  and  41  PARK  ROW. 
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DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING-  FOR  HEALTH. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

INSmSER  OF  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

1 1  Ills  ti*a,  te  d . 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

LAND  TO  BE  DRAINED  AND  THE 

REASONS  WHY. — Indications  of  the  need  of  draining. — 
Sources  of  water.— Objections  to  too  much  water.— Wet 
sub-soil. 

HOW  DRAINS  ACT  AND  HOW 

THEY  AFFECT  THE  SOIL — Characteristics  of  well  laid 
tile  drain.— Surface-water  and  rain  water  beneficial, 
springs  and  soakage  water  injurious.— Cracking  of  stiff 
clays.— Evaporation  and  filtration.— Rain  fall.— Evapor¬ 
ation.— Temperature.— Drought.— Porosity  or  mellow¬ 
ness.— Chemical  action  in  the  soil. 

HOW  TO  GO  TO  WORK  TO  LAY 

OUT  A  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINS. — Amateur  draining.— 
Maps.— Levelling  instruments.— Outlets  and  location  of 
drains.— Main  drainsr—  Spring  water.  —  Fall.  —  Tiles.— 
Deptli  and  distance  apart— Direction  of  laterals.— Col¬ 
lars.— Discharge  of  water  from  drains. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  DRAINS.— 

Tools.— Marking  the  lines.— Water  courses.— Outlet.— 
Silt  Basins.— Opening  the  ditches.— Grading.— Tile  laying. 
—Connections.— Covering  the  tile  and  filling  in.— Collect, 
ing  the  water  of  springs.— Amending  the  map. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DRAINS 

AND  DRAINED  LAND. — Removing  obstructions.— Mis¬ 
take  of  substituting  large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  havo 
become  obstructed.— Heavy  lands  should  not  be  tram¬ 
pled  while  wet. 

WHAT  DRAINING  COSTS. 

Draining,  expensive  work.— Their  permanence  and  last¬ 
ing  effects.— Cheapness  versus  economy _ Details  of  cost. 

— (1.  Engineering  and  Superintendence. — 2.  Digging  tha 
ditches. — 3.  Grading  the  bottoms.— 1.  Tile  and  tile  laying. 
—5.  Covering  and  filling.— 6.  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

WILL  IT  PAY  ? 

Increased  crops  required  to  pay  costof  draining.— (Corn, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley,  Hay,  Cotton,  Tobac¬ 
co.)— Instances  of  profit.— Benefit  of  draining  in  facili¬ 
tating  farm  work. 

IIOW  TO  MAKE  DRAINING  TILES. 

Materials.— Preparation  of  earths.— Moulding  tile  ma¬ 
chines.— Drying  and  rolling.— Burning.— Kilns.— General 
arrangement  of  a  tilery. 

THE  RECLAIMING  OF  SALT 

MAKSHES.— Extent  of  marshes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.— 
The  English  Fens.— Harlaent  Lake.— The  exclusion  of  sea 
water.— Removal  of  the  causes  of  inundation  from  tho 
upland— Removal  of  rain  fall  and  water  of  filtration.— 
Embankments.— Muskrats,— Rivers  and  Creeks,— Outlet 
of  drainage. 

MALARIAL  DISEASES. 

Fever  and  Ague.— Neuralgia.— Vicinity  of  New  York.— 
Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical  Fever.— Dr.  Metcalfs  Report 
to  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission— La  Roche  on  the  effects 
of  Malarial  Fever.— Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  “  Cause  of  Ma¬ 
larial  Fevers.’’— English  experience.— Reports  to  the 
British  Parliament.— Causo  of  Malaria  removed  by 
draining. 

HOUSE  AND  TOWN  DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.— The  use  of  pipes.— Tho  new  outfall  sewers  in 

London.— The  use  of  steam  pumps  to  securo  outlets. _ 

Utilization  of  sewage  matters  iu  agriculture.— Effects  of 
imperfect  house  drainage  on  health.— Typhoid  fever.— 
The  Westminster  fever  In  London.— Epidemic  at  tho 
Maplewood  Young  Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.— 
Lambeth  Square,  London.— Back  drainage,— Water  sup¬ 
ply— General  Board  of  Health,  (England). 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.60. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  Stale. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 


In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis¬ 
trict  of  China,  which  arc  unrivaled  for  lineness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  ideaflf  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
2000  packages, .at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  TOa  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to, 25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  this 

PROFIT  IIE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city1. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get 
up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simply  this  :  Let  each  person 
wishing  to  join  in  a  Club,  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he 
wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from  our  Price  List,  as 
published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names, 
kinds,  and  amounts  plainly  on  the  list  as  seen  in  the  Club 
Order  published  below,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete  send 
it  to  \is  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  sep¬ 
arate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution — 
each  party  *gettipg  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  can  divide  equitably 
among  themselves. 

Parties'  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30.  ✓ 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICK  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $t  $  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  S0c.r90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c„  best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Colfee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  -which  we  sell  at  tlie  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
j  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  S3  VESEY  STREET. 

Post-Office  Box,  5(14:3,  New  York  City. 

EVIDENCE  AFTER  A  YEAR’S  TRIAL. 

Treasury  Department, > 
Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  Washington,  Dec.  1, 1860.  ) 

Inclosed  herewith  I  send  you  our  regular  list  for  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  is  now  twelve  months  since  we  began  the  use  of  your 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  I  am  pleased  in  being  able  to  say  that 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  use  of  said  articles  by  the 
members  of  this  club,  instead  of  being  confined  to  individ¬ 
ual  instances,  is  universal  and,  I  think  I  may  safely  say, 
without  exception.  Thanking  you  for  the  many  favors  re¬ 
ceived  at  your  bauds,  I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 

Satconville,  Mass.,  May  Gth,  1867. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesej  Street,  New  York. 

Gents The  order  I  sent  you  on  23d  April  for  Teas  came 
sale  to  hand  on  the  1st  May,  and  the  amount,  39.15  was  for¬ 
warded  by  M.  U.  Express.  Every  one  seems  delighted  with 
tlie  quality  of  your  Teas.  The  information  spread  like  a 
prairie  on  fire,  from  house  to  house,  that  Teas  of  excellent 
quality  and  delicious  Uavor  wore  to  he  had  for  $1,  and  $1.25 
per  lb.,  and  the  enclosed  order  speaks  more  in  praise  of  your 
teas  than  I  am  capable  of,  knowing  that  only  fourteen  days 
have  elapsed  between  tlie  first  order  and  tlie  second. 

Many  thanks  for  tlie  complimentary  package,  and  you 
will  please  forward  this  my  second  order  for  $62.30  soon  as 
convenient. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  HEMINGWAY. 

CLUB  ORDER. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Oct.28,  1867. 

To  tlie  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  9tli  came  to  hand  in  due  time, 
and  likewise  the  box  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  I  received  in  good 
order,  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  After  eleven  months 
trial  I  have  never  heard  one  complaint  about  your  Tea  and 
Coffee.  As  long  as  you  do  as  well  by  us  as  you  have  done, 
we  shall  never  be  sorry  for  finding  out  the  Great  American 
Tea  Company.  Inclosed  please  find  an  order  for  more  Tea 
and  Colfee.  Many  thanks. for  your  complimentary  package. 

Yours  truly, 

ALEXANDER  MASON. 


3  lbs.  Young  Hyson _ ... 

.J.  IValler . . 

.at  $1.25.. 

. .  $3.75 

2 

Japan . 

.L.  Hurd . 

1.25. . 

. .  2.50 

8 

Imperial . . 

.Mrs.  Bennett _ 

1.25.. 

1 

Young  Ilvson . 

.Mrs.  McFarlane. 

.at 

1.25. . 

..  1.25 

1 

Oolong . 

“ 

at 

LOO.. 

..  1.00 

2 

Mixed... . . . 

.P.  Cummings. . . . 

1.00.. 

..  2.00 

2 

Y’oung  Ilvson . 

.P.  Kinney . 

1.25.. 

..  2.50 

1 

Young  Ilvson . 

.W.  Smith . 

1.25. . 

2 

Gunpowder . 

.0.  Pritchard . 

1.50.. 

..  3X0 

1 

Young  Ilyson . 

.T.  Heathc'oat _ 

1.25. . 

. .  1.25 

1 

K 

1.00 

..  1.00 
..  40 

1 

Java  Coffee,  ground 

“ 

40.. 

2 

Young  Hvson . 

.J.  S.  Craig . 

.at 

1.25.. 

..  2.50 

2 

Young  ilyson . 

.B.  McDearmott. . 

.at 

1.25.. 

.  2.50 

4 

Java  Collee,  ground. J.  Edmund . 

40  . 

.  1.G0 

4 

Young  Hvson . 

.D.  Mills . 

.at 

1.25. . 

. .  5.00 

2 

Young  Hyson . 

.J.  Mills .  . 

so.. 

..  1.G0 

3 

Oolong .  . . 

.0.  Cahill . 

.at 

1.00.. 

..  3.00 

1 

Young  Hvson . 

,F.  Smith . 

1.25.. 

2 

English  Breakfast... 

..1.  Massie . 

1.20.. 

..  2.40 

2 

English  Breakfast.  . 

.A.  Meston . . 

..at 

1.20.. 

..  2.40 

2 

Java  Coffee,  ground 

.A.  Masson  .  .  . 

.at 

40.. 

..  so 

3 

Java  Coffee,  raw. . . . 

,G.  Richards . 

35.. 

..  1.05 

3 

1  25. . 

. .  3.75 
. .  1 .60 

4 

Java  Coffee,  ground.  J.  B.  Howard _ 

at 

40.. 

4 

“  “ 

.T.  Stodard . 

.at 

40.. 

..  1.60 

1 

Gunpowder . 

1.50.. 

..  1.50 

$62.05 

IV.  B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  tlie  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about, 
one-third  (beside  the  Express  charges,)  fey 
sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American 
Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  “  Great  American  Tea  Company.”  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  j 

Nos.  3  I  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,6413,  New  York  City. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist . 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries  : — 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  * 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “  there 
is  no  humbug  about  the  establishment.” _ 

Iona,  israella  and  Delaware 

Vines. 

Of  Iona,  my  stock  is  large  and  excellent  for  all  planting, 
including  superlative  plants  grown  especially  for  Gardens 
and  small  vineyards  for  early  abundant  bearing.  I  have 
also  a  large  stock  of  fine  healthy  plants  of  small  size  for 
nursery  use  to  make  two-year-old  transplants,  or  for  very 
careful  vineyardists.  My  stock  of  Israella  is  not  large.  I 
have  Delaware  2  years  old,  also  layers  and  single  eyes. 

Iona  and  Israella  holding  rank  in  value  far  above  all  oth¬ 
ers.  have  received  the  largest  share  of  my  attention  in  prop¬ 
agation.  Israella  makes  pure  flavored,  red  wine,  with  which 
tiiat  from  Ives’  Seedling  cannot  stand  in  comparison,  in  my 
estimation.  It  has  more  hardy  and  enduring  roots  than  any 
vine  that  I  have  cultivated,  appearing  to  thrive  in  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  has  more  strong  points  of  excellence 
than  any  except  Iona. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  regard  to  grapes  that  clearly  and 
palpably  demand  special  consideration  at  the  present  time, 
of  all  who  would  choose  wisely  for  planting  as  to  profit  and  en¬ 
joyment,  for  vineyard  or  garden,  for  wine  or  for  table  use. 
The  point  of  profit  has  been  reached  and  passed  already  by 
Catawba  and  inferior  kinds  for  the  table  and  for  wine,  the 
“uneducated  million”  are  disappointing  the  expectation  of 
those  who  planted  for  them  grapes  too  poor  for  their  own 
eating,  and  the  rate  of  profit  is  already  a  minus  quantity. 

With  grapes  as  good  as  the  best  of  those  of  Europe,  and 
hardy  productive  vines,  tlie  point  at  which  large  profit  will 
fail  cannot  be  reached  in  many  generations. (Such  is  Iona.) 

Tons  of  good  grapes  like  Iona  will  not  satisfy  the  wants 
of  families  that,  would  find  a  score  of  pounds  of  Concord 
more  than  enough.  One  bottle  of  Concord  wins  (?)  would  be 
quite  too  much  for  health  and  enjoyment  where  a,  cask  of 
Iona  would  be  found  to  be  too  scanty  an  allowance. 

( Continued  on  page  32.) 

PREMIUM  in  out- 
f0l.  agents  to  sell  Ital¬ 
ian  Bees.  “The  American  Bee- 
Hive”  and  “The  Bee-Keeper’s 
Text-Book,”  revised  and  enlarged, 
7,000  copies  in  ’07.  5th  Edition,  by 
mail,  75  cents.  “  Hints  to  Bee- 
Keepers,”  a  practical  pam¬ 
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The  spirited  and  faithful  engraving  of  a 
southern  mule  team,  with  its  black  driver,  and 
the  mud-burdened  wheels  of  a  winter  road,  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
How  many  hundreds  of  fine  teams  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  war’s  necessities  during  the  years  1861 
to  1865,  not  even  the  records  in  the  quarter¬ 
masters’  offices  will  correctly  show.  But  the 
war  fairly  introduced  the  mule  to  northern  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  now  he  is  more  than  ever  pop¬ 
ular  with  those  who  have  steady  hard  teaming 
to  do,  where  four  or  six  mule  teams  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  handled.  Mules  have  greater  endur¬ 


ance  than  horses  if  put  to  hard  labor.  They 
are  not  so  heavy  as  large  horses,  and  on  this 
account  not  suitable  for  heavy  city  teaming, 
where  two  powerful  horses  must  do  the  work 
of  four  lighter  ones,  principally  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  turning  in  the  narrow  streets. 

The  mule  is  adapted  to  farm  work  and  to 
hot  weather,  though  he  works  well  in  our  cold¬ 
est  winters.  He  is  an  easy  animal  to  keep,  less 
liable  to  disease  than  a  horse,  and,  though  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  maladies,  seems  to  be  very 
much  less  injured  by  them  for  common  service. 

Mule  teams  have  long  been,  and  probably 


ever  will  be,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Southern  States.  The  negro  driver 
and  the  mules  seem  to  get  along  wonderfully 
well;  they  seldom  have  fallings  out,  and  the 
brutality  common  among  city  teamsters,  who 
have  the  gentler-tempered  horse  to  manage,  is 
rarely  or  never  exhibited  by  the  mule  drivers. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  mule  is  but 
little  if  any  more  stubborn  or  wilful  than  a 
horse  if  subject  to  the  same  treatment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  ass  is  the  most  long  suffering  of 
brutes,  and  whatever  of  spunk  the  mule  has, 
we  think  comes  from  the  side  of  his  dam. 
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Verdant  fields,  bright  with  white  clover,  or  fresh 
springing  grasses,  together  with  the  blossoming 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  make  many  clays  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  far  South  among 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the  year.  Plowing  for 
spring  wheat  and  for  other  crops  gives  employment 
to  the  laborers  and  teams,  and  the  season  of  the 
work  fairly. begins  with  the  warm,  drying,  weather 
usually  occurring  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Northern  Farmer  buffets  the  Winter  usually 
for  a  good  part  of  this  month.  He  may  look  for 
deep  snows,  powerful  rains,  ice  storms,  and  hard 
freezing  weather,  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero,  and  need  not  he  disappointed  if  before  the 
20th  the  frost  is  all  out  of  the  ground  south  of 
latitude  41°,  and  bluebirds  are  singing.  Never¬ 
theless  it  will  probably  freeze  up  again,  and  the 
poor  little  birds  will  look  blue  enough. 

The  days  are  much  longer,  and  they  should 
show  notably  more  work  done  than  those  of  De¬ 
cember  or  even  January  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  com¬ 
parative  leisure,  and  season  for  reviewing  the  past 
year’s  work  and  laying  plans  for  the  coming- 
months,  when  so  much  hard  labor  will  be  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  mind  will  not  give  itself  readily  to  con¬ 
tinuous  thought.  Whatever  plans  are  made,  on 
this  very  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  should  be 
put  upon  paper,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
their  prompt  execution,  they  shall  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  season  of  field  work,  when  it  does  come, 
will  be  likely  to  come  all  at  once,  and  then  you 
will  feel  as  if  every  moment  were  gold,  as  if  the 
horses  and  oxen,  though  doing  their  utmost,  did 
not  walk  half  fast  enough.  Therefore  use  the  lei¬ 
sure  of  this  month  to^get  all  ready  for  spring  work. 

Mints  Albont  Work. 

The  farmers  of  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  readers  in  New  Scotlaud  or  even  farther  north, 
may  smile  at  the  idea  of  our  dropping  hints  about 
spring  work  for  February,  and  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  two  months  of  winter  yet ;  as 
the  old  salt,  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  north-easter, 
expressed  his  supreme  pity  for  “them  unhappy 
folks  a-shore  now.”  Nevertheless,  we,  of  a  milder 
climate,  can  stand  it  very  well  not  to  have  the 
thermometer  gp  below  zero  more  than  twice  a 
week,  in  December  and  January,  and  to  have  a 
thaw  in  February  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  spring  work  important  to  do  early. 

Field  Work. — If  the  snow  is  off  from  the  fields, 
the  opportunity  is  a  good  one  to  pick  up  stones. 
Cart  them  off  from  the  mowing  and  grain  fields  in 
the  mornings,  while  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  grass 
fields  may  be  gone  over  with  a  sharp  hoe,  and  all 
the  tussocks  of  grass  or  clods  that  stand  up  above 
the  rest  of  the  field  cut  off  smooth. 

Winter  Grains. — If  grain  does  not  look  well,  and 
has  been  thrown  by  the  frost,  apply  a  light  even 
dressing  of  fine  well  weathered  muck,  or  soil,  and 
roll,  or  simply  roll  without  the  top-dressing. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. — These  may  he  sown  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  frost  is  pretty 
well  out  of  the  ground  and  the  surface  open  and 
fissured.  The  sowing  is  easiest  done  on  a  light 
snow,  when  the  seed  may  be  seen,  and  an  even  cast 
secured.  To  this  end,  it  is  often  well  to  sow  in 
two  directions  across  the  field,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  as  in  sowing  grass  seed  upon  a  lawn.  Suit¬ 
able  weather  for  this  frequently  does  not  come 
until  March.  Avoid  sowing  where  melting  snows 
will  wash  the  soil  away,  or  move  the  seed  unevenly. 

Buildings. — Timber  may  be  prepared  for  new 
buildings,  or  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  old 
ones,  and  if  tlic  weather  favors,  the  frames  may  be 
raised,  and  the  building  go  on.  A  few  handfuls  of 
salt,  or  a  little  old  brine,  put  about  the  posts  of 
sheds,  corn  cribs,  gates,  etc.,  which  are  likely  to  he 
heaved  out  of  place  by  the  frost,  will  prevent  it,  in 
most  cases,  certainly  until  the  salt  washes  away. 


The  Wood  Lot  still  furnishes  work  in  cutting  fire¬ 
wood  and  clearing  up  stuff  already  down,  cutting 
bean  poles,  splitting  rails  and  posts,  dressing  and 
hauling  them.  It  is  a  good  season  to  cut  pine  and 
hemlock,  but  hard  wood  ought  to  be  cut  earlier  in 
the  season  for  either  firewood  or  durable  timber. 

Ice.- — The  provident  have  probably  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  cold  weather  of  December  or  January, 
to  have  their  ice  all  gathered.  Still  it  is  not  too 
late,  though  where  ice  can  be  brought  to  the  door, 
twice  a  week  all  summer,  at  a  cost  of  $7  or  $10  for 
all  that  a  family  needs,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
he  at  the  expense  of  filling  an  ice-house.  When  ice 
is  used  for  a  large  dairy  or  other  purposes,  the  case 
is  quite  different.  Many  houses  in  which  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  make  the  ice  keep,  will  keep 
it  very  well  if  a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  wheat  chaff 
is  put  at  the  bottom,  and  the  house  filled  with 
pounded  ice,  thrown  in,  and  beaten  to  pieces. 

Farm,  Hands.- — February  is  thebest  month  for  the 
employer  to  engage  the  best  hands,  and  it  is  the 
best  time  for  the  hands  to  make  the  best  engage¬ 
ments.  The  prices  offered  to  secure  a  first-rate 
man  are  usually  larger  now  than  later.  At  present, 
January  15th,  labor  is  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City,  and  it  seems  likely  to  remain  so. 

Seed. — Look  out  betimes  for  all  the  seed  you  are 
likely  to  want,  getting  samples  to  test  the  vitality, 
and  examine  the  quality  before  purchasing  largely. 

Manure. — Composts  may  be  made  with  two- 
thirds  dry  muck,  and  one-third  fermenting  stable 
manure,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  in  six  weeks. 
Muck  composts,  or  those  made  with  peaty  mate¬ 
rial  or  soil,  may  he  hauled  and  spread  at  any  time. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  work  over  all  the 
manure  in  the  yard  and  barn  cellars,  laying  it  up  in 
compact  rectangular  heaps,  well  trodden  down. 

Animals,  toward  the  close  of  the  winter,  often 
begin  to  show  lack  of  appetite,  staring  coats,  ver¬ 
min,  etc.,  and,  if  these  are  neglected,  more  serious 
maladies.  This  indicates  neglect  of  some  kind, 
and  the  master  must  look  better  to  his  own. 

The  Card  and  Curryconib  can  hardly  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  or  too  thoroughly  used.  They  will  often 
exterminate  lice  from  colts  and  calves  iu  a  short 
time,  if  used  two  or  three  times  a  week  upon 
them.  The  best  article  we  know  of  for  the  removal 
of  vermin  is  the  carbolic  acid  soap.  Cresjdic  soap 

is,  we  believe,  simply  a  trade  name  for  the  same 
thing.  This  is  very  efficient  as  a  sheep  dip,  or 
wash,  at  this  season,  and  may  be  applied  without 
any  danger  of  poisoning  or  injuring  the  animals. 

Working  Stock  should  not  stand  idle;  find  some 
work  for  them,  and,  if  possible,  gradually  increase 

it,  that  they  shall  not  feel  plowing  and  other  hard 
work  by  and  by.  Both  horses  and  oxen,  used  on 
the  road,  must  be  kept  sharp  shod,  to  prevent  slip¬ 
ping  and  disabling  themselves  on  the  ice,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  feed  roots  with  the  grain  given 
to  both  horses  and  cattle,  or  any  other  animals. 

Colts. — Pet  and  handle  constantly,  giving  sugar 
or  bits  of  root.  There  is  often  leisure  for  breaking 
colts  at  this  season  to  both  saddle  and  harness. 
There  is  seldom  need  of  whipping.  Coaxing  with 
carrots  or  sugar  will  go  twice  as  far.  The  results 
are  more  lasting  and  all  for  good.  Whipping  may 
produce  a  beneficial  result  for  the  time  being,  hut 
the  aftereffect  is  only  evil,  except  with  hard  eases 
which  nothing  else  will  effect. 

Steers  also  may  be  broken  to  the  yoke  and  to 
labor.  This  is  usually  an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  the  sight  of  the  yoke  and 
bow  in  the  hands  from  the  first  associated  with 
salt  or  a  turnip.  Yoking  will  be  easy  ever  after. 

Beeves  should  be  well  fed ;  their  gain  in  flesh  is  of 
far  less  consequence  than  the  gain  in  the  manure 
pile,  but  both  are  equally  affected  by  good  food. 
The  great  gain  in  beef  cattle  ought  to  be  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  winter,  if  the  stables  he  warm, 
beeves  will  keep  on  gaining  very  well,  as  a  general 
thing,  hut  in  cold  stables,  the  gain  will  be  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  kind,  food  being  used  as  so  much  fuel  only. 

Cows. — Most  farmers  dry  their  cows  early,  in  order 
to  save  the  labor  of  milking.  This  is  poor  policy, 
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unless  the  cows  are  valuable  chiefly  as  producers  of 
beef  animals.  It  injures  a  cow  to  give  milk  after 
6he  begins  to  make  bag,  and  as  the  tiOie  of  the  very 
beginning  of  bag  making  is  indefinite,  it  is  well  to 
milk  up  to  within  four  or  five  weeks  of  calving, 
and  then  dry  off  rapidly  and  stop.  The  calf  is 
larger  at  birth  for  having  the  nutriment  which 
would  otherwise  be  withdrawn  in  the  milk,  but  a 
very  large  calf  often  endangers  the  life  of  the  cow. 

Sheep. — The  strongest  should  be  by  themselves, 
weak  ewes  ar.d  lambs  by  themselves,  so  that  the 
allowance  of  grain  or  oil-cake  shall  be  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  There  is  profit  in  very  early  lambs,  but 
buildings  and  everything  must  be  adapted  to  rais¬ 
ing  them  with  their  rapid  growth  unchecked  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  yet  encouraged  by  fresh 
air  and  sufficient  room  for  healthy  exercise. 


Work  ill  tile  Horticultural  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  recent  war  in  Europe,  the  Austrians  burn¬ 
ed  an  important  bridge ;  the  Prussian  commander 
telegraphed  to  Berlin,  and  in  a  short  time  a  dupli¬ 
cate  bridge  came  with  every  piece  numbered,  and 
ready  to  put  up.  There  was  in  store,  at  Berlin,  a 
duplicate  of  every  important  bridge  located  near 
the  seat  of  war.  What  has  this  to  do  with  horti¬ 
culture  ?  The  principle  of  being  ready  for  every 
emergency  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Head-work  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  a  campaign  as  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  and  effective  generalship  tells,  though  perhaps 
in  a  less  brilliant  manner,  as  well  in  the  kitchen 
garden  as  on  the  battlefield.  An  extra  spade  or 
whiffletree,  and  a  reserve  supply  of  seed  to  replant  in 
case  of  failure,  are  as  important  to  the  gardener  as 
an  extra  bridge  or  reserve  regiment  are  to  an  army. 
Now  is  the  time  to  anticipate  accidents  and  provide 
everything  that  may  be  needed.  Next  month,  active 
operations  will  be  crowding,  and  even  now,  at  the 
South,  out-of-door  work  is  going  on.  Trees  should 
be  ordered  at  once.  We  learn  from  nurserymen 
that.stock  of  some  kinds  is  very  scarce,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  more  than  one  dealer,  in 
order  to  procure  the  required  varieties.  The  assort¬ 
ment  of  seeds  is  at  its  best  this  month,  and  it  is 
well  to  secure  them  now.  The  same  with  imple¬ 
ments;  purchase  the  best,  and  have  extra  ones,  or 
duplicates  of  parts  that  are  liable  to  be  broken. 


Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

There  is  but  little  of  out-of-door  work  that  can 
be  done,  except  what  was  given  in  last  month’s 
notes,  though  at  the  South  planting  is  in  order. 

Injured  Trees  are  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  is  discovered.  Limbs  that  are  broken  down 
by  ice  and  snow  are  to  be  removed,  the  wound 
pared  clean,  and,  if  it  be  a  large  one,  covered  with 
grafting  wax.  As  the  snow  disappears,  the  work  of 
Rabbits  and  Mice  will  show  itself.  If  the  bark  is 
only  partly  removed,  put  over  a  thick  plaster  of 
cow  manure  and  clay  or  loam,  and  bind  it  on  with 
a  piece  of  matting  or  cloth.  This  will  keep  the 
parts  moist  and  in  good  condition  to  heal  when 
growth  begins.  Trees  that  have  been  completely 
Girdled ,  may  be  saved  by  the  method  of  grafting 
noticed  on  page  48  of  the  “Basket.” 

Washing  and  Scraping  are  of  great  benefit  to  neg¬ 
lected  trees,  and  washing,  at  least,  may  be  done 
with  advantage  on  all  fruit  trees.  It  destroys  the 
young  and  almost  invisible  growth  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  kills  dormant  insects  that  have  hidden  in 
crevices,  and  improves  the  tree  generally.  Various 
tree  washes  have  been  recommended,  but  there  is 
probably  nothing  better  than  good  home-made  soft 
soap,  thinned  with  water  to  work  conveniently  with 
a  brush.  It  is  best  to  apply  it  in  a  damp,  but  not 
rainy,  time.  Remove  the  loose  scales  of  bark  by 
means  of  a  blunt  scraper. 

Insects  are  to  be  fought  at  all  seasons.  "We  repeat 
the  advice  to  remove  the  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpil¬ 
lar  before  they  hatch.  They  are  to  be  found  near 
the  ends  of  the  small  twigs,  glued  around  in  a  neat 
band.  The  females  of  the  canker  worm  begin  to 
ascend  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws.  There 


are  many  protectors,  all  of  which  agree  in  principle 
— that  of  interposing  a  barrier  over  which  the  in¬ 
sect  cannot  pass.  See  “Basket”  item,  page  49. 

Cions  may  still  be  cut.  Pack  them  in  sawdust ; 
or,  if  put  in  a  tight  tin  box,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
their  own  moisture  will  keep  them  plump  and  in 
good  condition  until  it  is  time  to  set  them. 

Planting  and  Grafting. — The  time  for  doing  these 
operations  will  depend  much  upon  the  locality. 
We  wish  to  give  the  caution  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  It 
is  better  to  delay  both  until  the  cold,  drying,  winds 
of  spring  are  over.  Much  of  the  failure  in  grafting 
is  due  to  its  being  done  too  early,  and  many  a  young 
tree  is  dried  up  before  its  roots  are  in  a  condition 
to  receive  any  moisture  from  the  soil. 

Nursery  Trees  now  being  sent  out  at  the  South, 
will  be  delayed  in  transportation,  and  often  suffer 
either  from  freezing  or  drying.  Thaw  frozen  trees 
as  gradually  as  possible,  and  bury  dried  and  shriv¬ 
elled  ones,  tops  and  roots,  until  they  become  plump. 


Fruit  Garden. 

For  care  of  injured  trees,  treatment  of  insects, 
and  general  matters,  see  notes  under  “Orchard.” 

Priming  of  small  limbs  may  be  done  with  the 
knife  wherever  necessary,  to  bring  trees  into  shape. 

Grape  Vines  not  attended  to  last  autumn  should 
be  pruned  in  the  first  mild  spell  that  occurs. 
Whenever  the  frost  is  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  set 

Strawberries  as  soon  as  plants  can  be  procured. 

Manure  may  be  spread  around  the  trees. 

Trellises  will  be  needed  for  grapes,  and  posts 
should  be  got  out.  Where  durable  timber  is  scarce, 
set  a  short  locust  post  in  the  ground,  and  spike  to 
it  an  upright  of  other  wood.  Look  up  the  various 
plans  of  trellises,  and  select  that  which  is  best. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Where  there  is  no  glass  in  use  there  is  but  little 
that  can  be  done  in  most  northern  gardens,  save 
the  accumulation  of  manure.  It  is  the  one  thing 
needful  for  success  in  gardening  anywhere,  North 
or  South.  The  late  Mr.  White  remarked  that  he 
saw  more  manure  ready  to  put  on  an  already  rich 
market  garden  of  two  or  three  acres,  at  the  North, 
than  a  southern  planter  would  think  of  putting  on 
a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  garden  included. 

Southern  cultivators  will  now  sow  early  crops 
of  hardy  vegetables — turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bages,  radishes,  onions,  leeks,  spinach,  parsley,  etc., 
and  plant  potatoes,  peas  and  rhubarb,  asparagus  and 
other  roots.  The  time  for  sowing  tender  vegetables, 
such  as  okra,  beans,  cucumber,  etc.,  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  that  at  which  it  is  safe  to  plant  Indian 
corn.  Corn  is  so  generally  planted  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  safe  to  put  in 
the  crop  is  so  well  established  in  each  locality,  that 
there  is  always  a  safe  guide  for  the  inexperienced. 

Manure ,  whether  to  be  spread  for  the  crops  or  to 
be  used  for  liot-beds,  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
overheated.  Turn  it  over,  and  water  it,  if  too  dry. 

Cold  Frames. — Plants  in  these  will  need  more 
care,  must  have  plenty  of  air,  and  exposure  by  re¬ 
moving  the  sashes  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Hot-beds ,  unless  very  early  vegetables  are  want¬ 
ed,  need  not  be  made,  at  the  North,  until  next 
month.  In  southern  gardens  they  may  be  prepared, 
and  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants,  cabbages,  etc., 
sown  in  them.  Shelter  from  prevailing  winds 
should  be  looked  out  for,  and  if  necessary  to  make 
the  bed  in  an  exposed  place,  it  will  pay  to  put  up 
a  temporary  fence  to  shut  off  prevailing  winds. 

Straw  Mats  are  almost  indispensable  where  there 
are  hot-beds.  See  article  on  page  23,  January. 

Brush  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans  should  be  cut 
while  there  is  leisure,  trimmed  and  sharpened,  and 
stacked  near  the  place  where  they  will  be  used. 

Root  Crops  that  were  left  in  the  ground  all  win¬ 
ter — salsify,  parsnips  and  horseradish, — may  be  dug 
for  sale  or  use  whenever  the  ground  is  thawed. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced,  by  taking  up  the  roots 
and  setting  them  in  boxes  of  earth  in  a  green¬ 


house,  or  a  few  roots  in  the  bed  may  be  forced 
by  covering  with  boxes  or  barrels  around  which 
is  heaped  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  manure. 

Potatoes. — Plant  some  early  sort,  such  as  Early 
Goodrich,  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  allow. 


Flower  Garden  ami  Lawn. 

There  is  plenty  of  planning,  and  some  work  to  be 
done.  One  of  our  best  writers  gives  the  advice  to 
always  have  the  garden  look  different  each  year. 
The  advice  is  good,  and  is  capable  of  being  followed 
even  in  a  very  small  place.  Take  a  single  bed  in  a 
lawn.  One  year  it  may  be  gay  with  Coleus  and  other 
“foliage  plants ;”  in  the  fall, plant  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  other  bulbs ;  in  early  spring,  sow  Portulaccas 
to  make  the  bed  gay  when  the  bulbs  have  passed 
out  of  bloom.  In  a  similar  way  each  bed  in  a  lawn 
can  every  year  present  some  new  feature.  Of  course 
in  borders  where  there  are  herbaceous  perennials, 
there  must  be  some  sameness  in  their  appearance 
for  several  years  in  succession.  Yet  if  these  are  so 
planted  as  to  allow  room  for  the  introduction  of 
clumps  of  annuals  or  bedding  plants,  a  pleasing 
variety  can  be  made,  and  be  different  every  year. 

Ornamental  Trees  should  have  the  same  care  as 
fruit  trees.  Most  of  them  will  repay  manuring, 
and  they  need  pruning  whenever  a  branch  disfigures 
the  proper  shape. 

Shrubs  may  be  pruned  and  thinned.  Those  that 
bloom  on  the  new  wood  maybe  cut  back,  but  those 
which  have  their  flower  buds  already  formed  need 
only  to  be  thinned  when  the  growth  is  crowded. 

Seeds  of  Annuals  may  be  sown,  where  there  are 
facilities  for  keeping  the  young  plants  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  time  to  set  them  out,  but  as  a  general 
thing  sowing  in  hot-beds  or  in  window  boxes  had 
best  be  left  until  next  month. 

Plants  in  Pits  must  have  air  on  warm  days,  or  they 
will  get  drawn  up  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun. 
Give  water  only  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry. 

Roots,  such  as  Dahlias,  Cannas,  etc.,  stored  in 
cellars,  ought  not  to  be  too  damp.  If  there  are 
signs  of  mould  or  rot,  remove  them  to  a  dry  room. 

Wood  Work  that  is  to  go  out  of  doors  should  be 
repaired.  Give  rustic  work  a  coat  of  oil,  and  paint 
such  trellises  and  frames  as  need  it. 

Lawns  may  be  rolled  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  tiie  ground,  and  if  they  did  not  have  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  last  autumn,  give  one  now  of  good  compost. 

At  the  South. — Make  walks,  prepare  borders,  and 
set  edging.  On  page  63  given  a  successful  meth¬ 
od  of  raising  box-edgings  from  cuttings.  '  Trans¬ 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials,  may  be  done,  and  the  hardier  annuals  sown. 


Green  and  Slot-IImases. 

As  the  weather  gets  milder  more  care  will  be  re¬ 
quired  with  the  fires, as  sudden  changes  are  apt  to  oc¬ 
cur.  Maintain  an  uniform  temperature,  which  should 
be  10°  to  15°  lower  at  night  than  during  the  day. 

Camellias  that  have  done  flowering  are  to  bo 
pruned,  and  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  re-pot. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  coming  into  flower;  give 
more  water,  and  when  in  bloom,  shade  from  the 
hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Potting  of  plants  that  appear  to  be  sickly  may  be 
done,  cutting  them  back  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  put  into  a  larger  pot,  but 
shake  out  the  old  earth  from  the  roots  and  re  pot 
with  fresh  soil,  in  the  same  pot. 

Annuals  may  now  be  sown,  either  to  bloom  in 
pots,  or  for  turning  out  into  the  borders. 

Propagation  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds  should 
be  going  on.  Our  most  successful  growers  use 
very  short  cuttings,  of  tender  and  succulent  growth. 

Forcing  Plants. — Hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  that  were  potted  for  forcing  may  be  brought 
into  a  warm  place ;  give  them  water  as  they  start. 

Bulbs,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  are  to  have  the 
flower  stalk  cut  away,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  until  the  leaves  show  signs  of  withering. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  . than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

GUEiT  SUCCESS 

AMONG  OUR 

Canvassers  for  Premiums. 

Uimpreccdesitcal  NBisimli>crg  of  §nl>« 
scribw's  SSeceived. — CJresat  ILosads* 
of  IPresBalaoiias,  Isurg-e  sand.  small, 
scuat  ©oaft  E>aily — Caavasscrs 
MHmmgaaally  SMecessfsil  salm<ost  cv« 

cn°ywliiC2°c - 'fl'Sac  Work  still  in 

i-apld  — IPlenaty  of  BEooia 

susad  Trisaae  fba*  fill  I  sag-  IPremiwBii 
lAgtss  already  laeg'jaaa,  and  for 
startlaag-  Blew  Exists; — ff’ine  l®reiioiI« 
■Biasas  for  Everybody,  Isis  Wife, 

64  aaad  tile  ISest  of  Mankind  ” 
(yourself  IiaclBided.) 

Though  highly  successful  in  past  years,  yet  never  be¬ 
fore  has  this  Journal  received  such  large  daily  accessions 
of  subscribers  as  have  poured  in  since  last  Christmas, 
For  days  together  the  mails  of  each  21  hours  have  brought 
in  above  2000  subscribers,  several  times  running  up 
to  over  2G00  and  2804>,  and  but  once  going  so  low  as 
1  GOO  per  day.  Seven  days  alone  added  1 0,275  names 
to  our  subscription  books.  Our  premium  clerks  have 
had  to  work  long  after  midnight  to  square  up  their  accounts 
and  prepare  for  dispatching,  the  nest  morning,  the  loads 
of  Sewing  Machines,  Books,  Back  Volumes,  Seeds,  Cloihes- 
Wringers,  Silver-ware,  Melodeons ,  Watches,  Guns,  Tool- 
chests,  etc.,  etc.,  including  all  the  articles  down  through 
the  whole  table  of  Premiums.  (See  nest  column).  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  universal  report  is,  that  people 
were  never  more  willing  and  anxious  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Agriculturist,  and  thus  the  premiums 
have  been  secured  with  unusual  ease  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  have  begun  to  make  up  clubs. 

It  may  well  be  so,  for  the  paper  is  certainly  very  cheap 
and  very  useful  to  every  family  in  the  land.  Why,  leav¬ 
ing  out  all  the  reading  matter,  the  engravings  would  alone 
he  worth  far  more  than  the  subscription  price !  Every 
intelligent  person  will  notice  that  these  engravings  are,  in 
character  and  workmanship,  superior  to  those  published 
In  any  other  illustrated  journal  in  the  country — superior 
even  to  the  illustrated  journals  printed  abroad.  At  least 
910,000  worth  of  engravings  will  he  published  in  the 
Agriculturist  this  year  alone.  But  these  constitute  only 
q  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Our  friends  everywhere  may  now  start  new  pre¬ 
mium  clubs,  and  secure  valuable  and  very  desirable  articles 
in  return  for  a  few  hours’  or  days’  work.— In  every  town 
Of  500  families,  at  least  200  to  300  copies  of  this  paper 
would  he  taken,  If  some  persons  would  simply  present  it, 
show  its  advantages,  and  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up 
and  forward  the  subscriptions,  in  return  for  which  they 
would  secure  valuable  premiums.  The  exposures  of 


Humbugs  have  saved  in  hundreds  of  towns  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  supplying  a  regular  copy  to  every  family. 

February  and.  March  are  first-rate  months 
for  canvassing.  People  are  planning  ahead  for  the  work 
of  the  year,  and  they  will  he  quite  ready  to  secure  the 
aid,  the  hints  and  suggestions  afforded  by  the  pages  of 
this  journal.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  a  single  hint 
received  from  this  paper  has  in  the  end  proved  of  far 
more  value  than  the  cost  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years’  sub¬ 
scription.  We  invite  all  who  have  obtained  premiums  to 
strike  for  another  one ;  some  have  already  taken  tw«  to 
five  or  more ;  and  let  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  make 
the  experiment  this  winter.  Our  premiums  are  standard 
articles,  and  a  supply  can  he  obtained  for  all  who  will 
call  for  them,  during  two  or  three  months  to  come. 


by  mail  or  express,  {at  the  Post-  Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United,  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  those  retched  only  by  the  Overland,  Mail—  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

It  is  Easier  than  one  would  suppose,  to 

get  up  a  premium  list !  Hundreds  have  written  thus,  after 
a  little  experience.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  show  what 
it  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year  for  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a  week,  and  few  will  fail 
to  make  so  good  an  investment.  They  will  thus  he 
benefited,  and  you  will  soon  have  names  enough  to  secure 
the  premium  for  your  trouble.— TRY  IT  I . To-day. 

If  from  any  cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  he  used  for  a  smaller  one. 
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Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  27— (1868). 

Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds') .%  5  00 

2—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)  $5  00 

3—  Nursery  Stock  (Any  kinds  desired ) . $20  00 

4 — Iona  Grape  Vines  (I  ‘2  of  No.  I) . $18  00 

5—  Concord  Grape  Vines  (100  of  No.  1)...$12  00 

ft— Japan  Lilies  (12  Bulbs) .  $0  00 

7—  Serving  Machine  (  Grover  <k  Baker) ..  .  .§ 55  00 

8 — Sewing  Machine  (ILowe  Machine  Co.).. $00  00 

9—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

10  — Serving  Machine  ( Florence ) . $03  00 

11—  Serving  Machine  ( Willcoxtk  Gibbs) . $55  00 

l‘i— Serving  Machine  (Finkle  &  Lynn) . $60  00 

13—  Serving  Machine  (Wheeler  &  TFGson)..$55  00 

14— 1  Cashing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

15—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

10—  Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

17 — Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

18  —Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

19  —  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $6  00 

20—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

21—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

22  —Tea  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  BrosJSM  00 

23—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

Hi- Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $8  50 

25 — Musical  Box  (Shell  Case ) . $15  CO 

I ICi—Melodeon ,  4-octave(G.  A.Prince  &  Co.'s)  $67  00 

27— Melodeon.  o-oclave  (do,  do.) . $112  00 

28  —Colibri  Piano  ( Barlow .  Doehler  &  Co.)$450  00 

29—  Piano,  Splendid  X-oct.(  Steinway  <tSons)#(i~,0  00 

30—  Ladies'  Gold  Watch  (Beautiful) .  . $100  00 

31—  Silver  Watch  ( Valuable  Time-Keeper)  ..$32  50 

32—  Double  Barrel  Gun  (Cooper  &  Pond) .  .$30  Oft 

33—  (Repeating  Shot  Gun  ((Roper  Ride  Co.). .$60  00 

34 —  Spencer's  Breech-loading  Rifie(Tlunting)§~i5  00 

35—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

3 Ci— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

37—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

38—  GoldPen,  Sil.  Case,  E,(  WarrendkSpadone )  $4  50 

39—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

40—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

41—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

42—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 . $125  00 

43—  Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20  50 

44 — Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

45—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . $10  0ft 

4 (i— Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

47 — Pocket  Lanterns.  One  Dozen . $9  00 

48—  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . SS0  00 

49—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary#)'}  00 
50  —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist' 

5t  —Any 
52 — Any 


57  —Any 

58—  Any 

59—  Any 
G<)—  Vois. 
(iX—Any 
(id— Any 
63— Any 
C,V—Any 
G5 — Any 
GC,—Any 
C,7—Any 
68  —Any 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


Two  Back  Volumes 

do. 

Three  do. 

clo . 

do. 

Four  do. 

do. 

do. 

Five  do. 

do. 

do. 

Six  do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven  do. 

do. 

do. 

Fight  do.  . 

do. 

do. 

Nine  do S 

do. 

do. 

Ten  do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

do. 

Back  Volume  Aqriculturist\ 

Two  Back  Volumes 

do. 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

Four  do. 

do. 

do. 

Five  do. 

do. 

do. 

Six  do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven  do. 

do. 

do. 

Eight  do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine  do. 

do. 

do¬ 

Ten  do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

do.  J 

§  §  $10  00 
S3)  $12  50 


a# 


72—  Dow  / ling’s  Landscape  Garden' g ' 

73 —  Cummings  &  Miller's  Architect. 
Library  (Your Choice) . . 


>15  Library 
>20  Library 
>25  Library 
>30  Library 
-A  $35  Library 
-A  $40  Library 

81—  .4  $45  Library 

82—  A  $50  Library 

83—  A  $60  Library 

84—  A  $75  Library 

85—  A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


86  —A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 


37 

37 

97 

90 

65 

45 

240 

270 

320 

270 

240 

270 

240 

70 
58 

225 

140 

90 

45 
65 
65 
97 

120 

50 

75 

295 

400 

1150 

1600 

400 

158 

150 

270 

275 

190 

55 

75 

35 
42 
65 
90 

450 

100 

37 
58 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
01 
68 
74 
SO 
86 
92 
24 

36 

48 
60 

71 
82 
92 

102 

110 

116 

122 

46 
60 
58 
85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


Only  good  articles. — We  are  careful  not 

to  place  upon  our  list  anything  for  a  Premium  which  is  not 
the  best,  and,  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it.  All, 
therefore,  who  secure  premiums,  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
not  running  the  risk  of  getting  poor  or  indifferent  goods. 

No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  3G  to  39,  and  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 


As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the  names,  that  each 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  ho 
sure  to  mark  each  list  “  For  Premiums,"  if  it  is  so  de¬ 
signed,  that  you  may  he  properly  credited  in  our  pre¬ 
mium  record  hook. 

Sundries : — Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  free,  on  application,  hut  sparingly,  as  they  are 
costly _ NOW,  in  this  winter  season,  is  the  best  canvas¬ 

sing  period,  hut  three  or  four  months  can  he  taken  to  ex¬ 
tend  clubs  begun  now. ..  Premium  Clubs  may  contain 
names  from  different  post-offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  one 
person. . .  .Old and  new  subscribers  are  counted,  hut  part 
should  he  new  subscribers. ..  .In  the  Table  the  regular 
cash  price  of  each  article  is  given ;  and  in  the  next  column 
the  number  of  names  required  at  $1.50  each ;  and  in  the 
last  column  the  number  required  at  the  lowest  club  price 
(of  $1  a  year,  for  twenty  or  more  names.) _ Any  one  get¬ 

ting  up  a  club  at  $1  or  $1.25  each,  can,  if  preferred,  add 
money  enough  to  bring  the  names  into  the  $1.50  column. 

_ Remit  in  drafts  or  checks  on  New-York  City  hanks, 

payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  P.  O.  money 
orders ;  or  in  registered  letters,  if  money  must  he  sent. 

Full  Hescriptions  of  tlie  Premiums  were 
published  in  October  No.,  and  also  on  a  separate  sheet, 
which  will  he  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  named  in  the  table  are  all  very  valuable.  We  can 
only  spare  room  here  for  the  few  notes  following : 

Nos.  to  60  —  Volumes  of  ll&e 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  hooks  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  he  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  from  one  to  ten 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 

In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

Nos.  74  to  85— €100©  I. IMIS  ASSIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Hooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  hooks  will  he  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums  ;  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  hooks.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  hoys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  hook  will,  in  the  end,  he  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
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observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. - Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Farmers 

of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Library  for  general  use,  as  others  have  done. 

No.  @6— General  Premium. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  Ha  or  more.  The 
boohs  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express ,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  All 

these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above.l 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (II.  L.)  American  Farm  Book  . 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  1807 &  iSGS,  each,  pa.,50c.;  clo. 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1SC7  &  1868, each  pa.  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  ...  . 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Ilreck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener  . 

Cole’s  (S.  IV.)  American  Fruit  Book . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland's  Country  Life .  .  8vo.,  cloth,. . 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual,  (Turner) . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana's  Muck  Manual . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's) . paper, 30c..  cloth.. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new Edition) . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr  . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Flax  Culture . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . — 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00:  extra 
Harris' Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . . 

Hoopes  on  Evergreens . . . 

Hop  Culture .  . . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . . 

Onion  Culture . . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . paper. . 

Pardbe  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new)  . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry. 


Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. . . . . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  30c . cloth. . 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  pap*,  40c.,  bound 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Timothy  Bunker  Papers .  . 

Tobacco  Culture . . . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . . . 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatc  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog.. . 

Youatt  on  Sheep.. . 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
75 
75 
30 
3  00 
30 
1  75 
10  00 
1  75 
30 
25 
1  60 
1  75 
1  50 
1  00 
75 
75 
75 
75 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

60 

6  50 
1  50 

1  50 
50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
20 
1  50 
1  50 
30 

6  00 
1  50 
1  75 

40 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
75 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
20 
30 
75 
1  25 
60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
60 
75 
75 

1  00 
1  00 

25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
January  15, 1868,  and  also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31 : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIE  NEW-YORIC  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Parley.  Oats. 

24  days  this  m’th272.500  811.000  708,000  48.000  333,000  463.000 
26  days  last  m’tli416,000 1,869,000  1,057,000  94,000  571,000  1,318,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats.  Barley. 

2  i  days  this  m’th, 315,000  1,013.000  1,426,000  91,000  1,813,000  293,000 
26  days  last  m’tli, 325, 000  1,339,000  1,661,000  153,000  1,617,000  721.000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Parley.  Oats. 
21  days  1868... .272.500  811,000  708.000  48,000  333.000  468,000 

30  days  1867.... 299, 000  1,475,000  2,078,000  314,000  4,059,000  1,227,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats.  Parley. 

21  days  1868  .  315,000  1,013,000  1,426,000  91,000  1,813,000  293,000 

30  days  1867  .  248,500  681,000  1,722,000  218,000  -  516,000 

15.  Exports  from  JSTew  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  15: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

.868..... 

. 10,040 

7,095 

110,520 

450 

1867.... 

. 17,652 

12,335 

194,021 

13,912 

1 1,324 

1866. . . . 

. 55,237 

50,284 

63,850 

15,419 

2,001 

1865.,,. 

. 47,74? 

j3,834 

74,500 

1,S?5 

441 

4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  in  New  York  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  ; 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Parley.  Oats. 

1807 . 2,602,892  9,610,131  14,979,277  705,376  2,669,724  8,630,807 

1866 . 2,720,835  5,729,912  22,189,532  1,314,943  5,695,4S5  8,S11,064 

1865 . 3,628,526  8,768,929  15,935,277  899,679  3,239,034  9.851,955 

1864 . 3,967.717  13,453,136  7.464,895  491,915  2,544,891  12,952,238 

1S63 . 4,574,059  19,937.856  14,234,599  439,567  2,143,4S5  11,076,035 


5.  Exports  fr 

Flour, 

bush. 

1867  ....  867,122 

1S66 .  900,084 

1S65 . . . .  1.402,144 

1864 . 1,918,592 

1S63 . 2,527,338 

1S62 . 2,961,518 

1861 . 3,110,340 

I860 . 1,626,202 

1859 . 1,038,516 

6. 


•am  New  York  during  each 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye, 

hush.  bush.  bush. 

4,450,963  7,981,748  454,096 
522,669  11,079,394  24S.G1S 

2,527,926  4,549,610  198,318 

12,193,433  8-16,831  588 

15,421,889  7,533.431  416,369 

25,564,755  12.029.848  1,041,549 
28,893,314  12,SS9,S50  1,000,405 
13,538,039  4,085.082  450 

297,587  497,886  - 


of  9  years  past; 
Parley,  Oats, 
bush.  bush. 
886,863  120,195 
1,329,842  1,190,583 

-  9-1,567 

150  42,135 

52,439  126,556 

42,061  210.669 

3,927  160,825 

8,180  103,076 

6,550  2,568 


Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York ,  Jan.  1 : 


1S6G. 

Western  and  State  Flour,  bbls.  .703,232 

Canadian  Flour,  bbls. . .  22,810 

Southern  Flour,  bbls .  26,250 

Grand  total,  bbls . .734,502 


1867. 

630,357 

3,200 

17,350 

650,929 


1868. 

4S2.294 

830 

25,459 


508,583 

7 .  Comparative  Stock  of  Grain  in  New  York,  Jan.  1 : 


1865.  4866.  1867. 

Wheat,  bush . 1,807,356  2,910,108  2,678,511 

Corn,  “  .  401,414  4,501.704  4,715,908 

Rye,  “  .  212,298  518.4-18  777,828 

Barley,  “  .  304.164  1,009,837  2.540,525 

Oats,  “  . 3,018,304  2,246,852  3,479,384 


1868. 

1,908,940 

1,577,900 

202,400 

393,820 

2,805,000 


8. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 
Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Parley,  Oats, 
bush.  bush. 


1868. 

hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Jan.  13. . . 

1,431,553 

1S9.330 

1867. 

Dec.  11... 

..1,804,215 

1,653,004 

202.900 

Nov.  12.. . 

..  941,129 

1,954,706 

134.543 

Oct.  15 _ 

...  167,608 

967,664 

7,300 

Sept.  10. . . 

..  120.532 

1,154,892 

500 

Aug.  13... 

. .  90,174 

863,724 

32,785 

July  15... 

160.780 

60,980 

June  14... 

217,976 

117,257 

May  15.. . . 

261,092 

186, SOI 

392,815  3,199,563 
361,053  2,246.752 
32,793  890,897 


9,376 

12,376 

21.390 

60,613 

145,706 


135,737 

2011,349 

206,763 

879,865 

608,494 


Malt, 

bush. 

69.3S9 

83,445 

52,155 

57,977 

61,508 

48,632 

34,700 

16,311 

16,461 


0. 


1860. 

1861. 

1562.. 
1803. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866., 
1S67. 

10. 


Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  at  Albany, 
Canals  in  each  of  the  last  eight 
Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye, 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

...1,149.100  11,176,000  14,155,500  322,100 
...1,493,238  39,886,6S7  22,342,334  832,792 
...1,826,609  32,667,866  23,S09,S82  74S,897 

...1,560,800  22,206,900  20,603,000  470,500 
...1,183,300  15,465,600  10,352,400  620,300 
...1,014,000  10,579,200  18,630,900  1,351,900 
...  450,000  6,852,700  24,193,000  1,521,800 
...  391, S00  8,853,400  15,369,500  862,000 


by  the  New  York 
years : 


Barley, 

bush. 

2.867.600 
2,235,850 
2,562,639 
3,100,500 
2,405,900 
4,551,000 

6.801.600 
3,560,600 


Oats, 

bush. 

6,400,000 

5,078,338 

5,990,028 

12.435.500 

12.177.500 

10.847.500 
10,240,300 

8,331,800 


Receipts  at  Chicago  for  four  years  : 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Parley. 


1867.. 

1866.. 

1865.. 

1861.. 


Shipments  from  Chicago  for  four  years: 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 
,.1,859,446  10,369,458  20,313,400  1,095,543  1,682,949 
■L'lffiJOO  9,670,000  33,300,354  1,500,131  1,343.374 
..1,022,527  6, 877, 81S  24,648.153  839,227  4S913 

,  .1,153,486  10,515,389  12,557,995  793,703  262,145 


Oats. 

S, 490, 946 
9,835,085 
9,582,065 
14,588,630 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold  . 


Dec.  16. 
133% 


Jan.  15. 


Extra  Western. 


Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . . 


Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 


Oats— Western ... 

State  . 

Rye  . . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  if)  100  ft 

Loose .  1  65 

Straw,  ?!100  ft . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  13  ft _  15%@ 

Hops— Crop  of  1S66,  $  ft .  20 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  13  ft.  80  @ 

Seed— Clover,  73  ft  .  11 

Timothy,  73  bushel .  2  50 


5  8 

25 

@n 

00  $  8 

50 

9 

70 

@15 

50 

9 

75 

9 

75 

@15 

50 

9 

65 

11 

00 
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11 

15 

8 

25 

@ 

9 

25 

8 

50 

7 

50 

@ 

9 

30 

7 

50 

G 

00 

@ 
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6 

00 

2 

90 

@ 

3 

25 

2 

75 

2 

20 

@ 

2 

85 

2 

25 

1 

20 

@ 

1 

40 

1 

23 

1 

37 

® 

1 

42% 

1 

30 

84 

@ 

86% 

87 

85 

@ 

87 

1 

70 

@ 

1 

80 

1 

63 

1 

50 

® 

1 

90 

1 

SO 

90 

1 

50 

1 

20 

1 

00 

® 

1 

50 

1 

25 

65 

85 

1 

00 

Flax,  $  bushel .  2  37 


Sugar— Brown,  13  ft  .  10 14® 


8* 
90 
12% 
@  2  75 
@  2  50 


33  @ 
12  @ 

3xt 

35  ® 
27  @ 
16  @ 


I* 

17 

23 

65 

62 

52 

28 

11 


.Molasses.  Cuba.  ?!gal 
Coffee— Rio, (Gold  price)13  ft 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  13  ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?1  ft . 

Wool— DomesticFleece,13  1b. 

Domestic,  pulled,  13  ft . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  13  ft  .  10jSf@ 

Orr,  Cake—?)  ton  .  50  00  @50  00 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel . 21  21  @21  85 

Prime,  13  barrel. .  18  00  @1S  25 

Beef— Plain  mess .  12  00  @18  00 

Lard,  in  barrels,  13  ft .  12%®  13 % 

Butter— Western,  ?!  1b .  23  "@  42 

Stale,  ?!  ft .  30  - 

Cheese .  8 

Beans—?!  lmshel .  2  fO 


Peas— Canada,  13  bushel  .  1  40 

Eggs— Fresh,  13  dozen .  35 

Poultry— Fowls,  13  ft .  10 

Turkeys,  131b .  ..  15 

Potatoes — ?3  bbl ...  .  .  3  50 

Apples— 13  barrel .  3  50 

Cranberries^?!  barrel .  8  00 


®  48 

®  16% 
@  4  50 
@  1  41 
©  39 

@  12 
©  16 
@  -I  50 
@  5  00 
@10  01) 


@11  10 
@16  00 
@16  00 
@15  25 
@  9  30 
@  9  40 
@  6  02 
@  3  20 
®  2  85 
@  1  40 
@  1  41 
@  87% 


@  1  SO 
@  2  10 
@  1  63 
@  1  75 
@  1  25 
16SC@  17  X 

20  @  65 

82%@  90 

12  @  J3% 

2  60  @2  85 
2  40  @2  65 
10%@  13% 

32  @ 

11  'A® 

6  @ 

3%@ 

35  @ 

27  @ 

16  @ 

10%© 

51  00  @56  00 
21  05  @22  12 
17  25  @18  25 
12  50  @1S  50 

12  %®  13% 

23  ©  42 

@  50 

®  16% 
@  4  50 
@  1  40 
®  42 

@  16 
©  23 

@  5  00- 
@  6  00 
@10  00 


40 

17% 

23 

65 

62% 

52% 

28 

11% 


40 

8 

2  50 
1  30 
36 
12 
18 

4  00 

5  50 
S  00 


We  give,  in  the  accompanying  tabular  statements,  a 
comparative  exhibit  of  the  stocks  of  flour  and  grain  on. 


hand  at  this  port,  Jan.  1,  in  eacli  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  This,  with  the  comparisons  of  the  receipts  at, 
and  exports  from  the  port,  for  several  years,  constitutes 
an  interesting  feature. . .  .Gold  lias  been  more  active  and 
lias  risen  to  142J4,  closing  at  141 J4. . .  .Breadstuffs  have 
been  in  fair  demand,  since  our  last,  offering  at  advancing 
rates,  but  closing  in  favor  of  buyers.  The  export  move¬ 
ment  is  checked  by  the  scarcity  of  freight  room  and  the 
enhanced  claims  of  ship  owners. ..  .Provisions  have  been 
more  freely  dealt  in,  especially  bacon,  lard,  beef,  butter 
and  cheese,  at  variable  figures,  closing  with  rather  more 
steadiness...  Wool  lias  attracted  less  attention,  but  has 
been  held  quite  firmly. . .  Cotton  has  been  more  active,  at 
buoyant,  though  irregular  prices _ Hay  lias  been  in  bet¬ 
ter  request  and  firmer _ Most  other  articles  have  been 

inactive. . .  .To  make  room  for  our  tables,  we  have  to  cut 
down  our  remarks  on  the  course  of  business. 


Peeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


New  ’STorlc 

ILive 

WEEK  ENDING. 

December  16 . 

December  23 . 

Peeves.  < 
...  6,311 

December  30 . 

January  6 . 

....3,481 

January  13 . 

Total  in  five  Weeks.. 
Average  per  Week.... 
do.  do.  last  Month. 

. .  .23.842 
..  4,768 
...  5,020 

77 

102 

50 

60 

64 

333 

71 

71 

74 

64 

94 

118 

145 

129 

3.369 

4,885 

6,161 

7,603 

6,470 


481 

722 

408 

446 

662 

2,719 

544 

897 

1,219 

1,320 

1,200 

1,500 

1,511 

694 

69,941 

62,420 

71,991 

75,621 

35,705 


27,927 

28,612 

13,846 

11,226 

22,856 

1.04,497 

20,S99 

32,615 

30,333 

22,154 

20,000 

16,091 

15,315 

9,941 

1,174,154 

1,010.000 

836,733 

782,462 

519,316 


22,672 

25,892 

16,355 

13,584 

10,710 

89,213 

17,743 

2S,6S9 

33,851 

20,605 

13,000 

11,023 

12,676 

21,670 

1,102,643 

672,000 

573,197 

660,270 

1,101,617 


do.  do.  prev's  Month.  6,588 
Average  per  Week,  1867.5,514 

do.  do.  do.  1866 .  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255 

do.  do.  do.  1864 .  5,161 

do.  do.  do.  1863. .  5,150 

Total  in  1S67 . 293,832 

Total  in  1866  . 298,880 

Total  in  1865  . 270,271 

Total  in  1861 . 267,609 

Total  in  1863  . 264,091 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  totals  for  the  year  1867, 
and  the  weekly  average  of  receipts  during  the  same 
period,  have  been  placed  in  the  columns  for  reference  and 
comparison.  The  steady  growth  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  others  adjacent,  is  indicated  by 
the  increase  of  animals  sold,  from  year  to  year.  The  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  number  of  Beeves  is  fully  made  up  in  other 
columns  ;  nevertheless  it  is  probably  chiefly  owing  to  the 
large  quantities  of  dressed  beef  which  at  certain  seasons 
arc  sent  to  market.  It  would  be  better  for  the  country, 
and  better  for  the  city,  if  a  great  deal  more  meat  could  be 
killed  before  coming  to  the  city.  The  blood  and  offal  are 
valuable  at  least  for  manure,  and  here  they  are  a  great 
nuisance,  besides  burdening  the  meat  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  transportation _  Beef  Cattle. — The 

supply  since  Christmas  lias  been  small,  but  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  game  and  poultry,  prices  were  not  extraordinarily 
affected,  but  worked  up  gradually.  Our  top  prices  for  the 
market  of  the  13th  vary  but  little  from  those  of  the  week 
before  Christmas,  if  we  include  those  paid  for  one  or  two 
very  superior  bullocks.  Tiie  general  average  of  sales  is, 
however,  fully  1% c.  higher.  We  quote  extra,  20c.  ;  poor¬ 
est,  12c.  ;  general  average,  i644c.  per  pound,  these 
prices  being  based  on  the  estimated  dressed  weight  of  the 
quarters.  The  market  for  ITIilcli  Cows  is  very  even. 
It  is  seldom  that  $100  is  paid,  though  occasionally  a  fine 
one  sells  for  $125  or  more ;  $S5  to  $00  is  the  common 
range,  though  often  poor  cotvs  go  as  low  as  $50. 
_ Calves  bring  9  to  12c.  per  pound  live  weight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality _ Slaeep. — Prices  have  advanced  decid¬ 

edly  in  the  now  year ;  we  now  quote  prime  sheep  GJ4c.  to 
7%c.  per  pound  live  weight ;  poor  to  fair,  5c.  to  6*£c. 
Lambs  are  hardly  subject  to  nuy  distinction  in  price,  and 
a  few  choice  sheep,  very  large  and  fat,  brought  fancy 

prices _ Swine, — Tiie  supply  has  fluctuated  somewhat, 

and  with  it  prices  readily  paid  for  hogs  for  immediate  use. 
Tiie  prices  now  quoted,  are;  Prime  hogs,  7$£@Sc.  per 
pound  live  weight;  common,  7lA@7%c. 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  tiie  Agriculturist  ate  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  witli  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  makeup 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857 — that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  26,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  eacli,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years  wilt  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 

'JTlae  American  BSalryiiaesii’s  Ass©, 
elation  held  its  annual  session  and  meeting  for  choice 
of  officers  in  Utica,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January.  lion. 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  President. 
Ten  Vice  Presidents,  representing,  so  far  as  possible,  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  were  elected,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Weeks,  of 
Verona,  N.  Y.,  was  re-eleoted  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[February, 


Containing  a  great  'variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Mark  all  subscriptions  sent  in  as  New  or  Old. 

How  to  Remit  : — Checks  on  New- 
Yorlc  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
make  them  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

IPosc-Offiee  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  comity  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  betters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

JPostage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Three  Notes  Al»«»oat  Advertise¬ 
ments.— 1st — To  be  sure  of  insertion,  advertisements 
must  reach  us  by  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month ; 
it  takes  the  greater  part  of  a  month  to  work  off  our  large 
edition,  especially  to  print  the  engravings  well.  2nd— 
Advertisers  should  remember  that  we  cannot  insert  Pa¬ 
tent  Medicines,  or  anything  deceptive  in  form  or  sub¬ 
stance,  and  that  advertisers,  unknown  to  the  editors  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  good  repute,  must  furnish  good  refer¬ 
ences  or  other  evidence  that  they  have  both  the  ability 
and  intention  to  do  just  what  they  offer  to  do.  Our  rule 
is  to  admit  no  advertiser  to  whom  we  would  not  ourselves 
send  an  order  with  the  money  in  advance, if  we  chanced  to 
want  his  articles  at  the  price  put  upon  them.  3  d — Our 
Readers  will  usually  find  much  valuable  information  in 
the  advertising  pages,  by  looking  them  all  through,  and 
as  we  are  unusually  strict  with  the  advertisers  themselves, 
it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  know  that  through  this  journal 
they  come  in  contact  with  a  large  and  widely  scattered 
class  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  persons.  We  there¬ 
fore  request  those  ordering  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending 
to  them  for  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.,  to  state  ivhere  the 
advertisements  were  seen. 

Grand  (Hsss»il»ng-)  Prizes  !  —  Clark, 
Webster  &  Co.,  A.  A.  Kelly,  and  sundry  other  parties, 
are  troubling  many  people  by  telling  them  that  they 
(the  said  people)  have  drawn  prizes  of  $-200,  more  or 
less,  which  will  he  forwarded  on  receipt  of  the  usual 
cash  5  per  cent,  assessment.  A  good  many  have  even 
sent  the  money  to  us,  to  hand  over  to  them,  all  of  which 
has  been  returned  to  the  senders — and  pray  don’t  trouble 
us  with  any  more  for  this  purpose.  The  “  grand  prizes  ” 
are  only  certificates  for  “  shares  ”  in  a  humbug  “  Petrole¬ 
um  Company.”  Two  Hundred  Shares  (the  $200  prize 
drawn)  are  worth  about  one-sixteenth  of  one  cent  at  the 
present  low  price  of  paperrags.  Most  of  the  “  prizes  ”  and 
“gifts”  offered  by  numerous  other  parties  are  similar. 

Good  foE-  fPosstBBiasttea-  Kelly. — We 
really  forget  just  what  are  the  “  politics  ”  of  the  N.  Y. 
City  Postmaster — whether  he  is  a  Conservative,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  aDemocrat,  ora  “judicious  mixture  of  several,” 
and  so  we  may  he  permitted  to  commend  his  acts  as  post¬ 
master  without  treading  on  anybody’s  “  political  toes.” 
The  efficiency  displayed  in  all  parts  of  this,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Office  in  the  country,  the  improvements  in  the  city 
delivery,  etc.,  are  patent  to  all.  But  we  have  only  room  to 
speak  of  one  thing  here, viz.  his  gratuitous  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Gayle  rand  others, to  protect  people  from 
the  swindling  fraternity.  Various  plans  have  been  tried, 
involving  no  little  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  officials. 
The  latest  one  is  temporarily  effective.  As  we  have  often 
announced,  many  of  the  swindling  schemes  are  carried 
on  by  a  few  persons  who  operate  under  different  names. 
With  ail  our  investigations,  wo  can  hardly  guess  how 
many  aliases  have  keen  used  by  Todd  and  others.  Mr. 


Kelly  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  refusing  to  deliver  letters 
addressed  to  fictitious  names,  and  many  thousands  of 
such  letters  are  now  held  back  from  the  claimants.  He 
has  been  sued  for  this,  but  he  shows  fight,  and  we  hope  he 
will  keep  it  up  vigorously.  If  defeated  in  any  one  case, 
we  hope  he  will  try  another,  for  there  are  certainly  many 
fictitious  firms  engaged  in  watch,  jewelry,  gift,  and 
other  swindling  enterprises.  If  no  other  good  comes  of 
it,  it  will  at  least  result  in  compelling  the  operators  to 
show  their  hands,  or  their  real  names,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  parties  will  be  more  directly  accessible  to  pros¬ 
ecution  as  swindlers.  The  U.  S.  Mail,  issued  at  the  N.  Y. 
P.  O.  at  $1  a  year,  a  desirable  periodical  for  all  busi¬ 
ness  men,  as  well  as  for  all  Postmasters,  has  done  good 
service  against  the  swindlers  by  mail.  It  has  been  the 
most  efficient  ally  of  the  Agriculturist  in  this  respect. 

Tfee  American  Herticiilftsiral  Ass- 
ini sil  for  IS 68. — This  year-book  commends  itself  to 
all  cultivators,  whether  amateur  or  professional.  Perhaps 
the  best  notice  we  can  give  of  it  is  to  present  a  resume 
of  its  contents :  An  Almanac  and  Calendar  of  Oper¬ 
ations  for  each  month  of  the  year ;  several  useful  Tables ; 
an  article  on  Rhododendrons  and  their  Culture,  by  S.  B. 
Parsons ;  Propagation  of  Geraniums  and  Other  Soft- 
wooded  plants,  by  Peter  Henderson  ;  Propagating  Ever¬ 
greens  from  Cuttings,  by  Josiah  Hoopes  ;  Tropical  Garden¬ 
ing,  by  George  Such;  Horticultural  Implements  and 
Appliances ;  Apple  Culture  with  particular  reference  to 
Early  Varieties,  by  Wm.  S.  Carpenter ;  The  New  Apples 
of  1S67,  by  John  A.  Warder ;  Pears  Tested  in  1867,  by 
lion.  Marshall  P.  Wilder :  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
in  1807 ;  Native  Grapes  in  1867,  condensing  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  Notes  on  the  Small  Fruits  in 
1S67,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller ;  Notes  on  the  Rarer  Ever¬ 
greens,  Deciduous  Trees,  and  Hedge  Plants,  by  Thomas 
Meehan  ;  New  Roses  tested  in  1867,  by  John  Saul ;  New 
and  Interesting  Bedding  and  other  Plants,  tested  in  1867, 
by  Peter  Henderson  ;  Aunuals— Ne  w  ones  tested  in  1S67 — 
and  Selections  for  Sowing,  by  James  Vick;  Notes  on 
New  or  Noteworthy  Vegetables,  by  Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory ; 
Horticultural  Books  and  Periodicals  for  the  year ;  List  of 
Nurserymen, Seedmen,  and  Florists. — Under  each  head  are 
given  references  to  the  new  fruits,  plants,  etc.,  described, 
and  to  all  those  figured  in  the  horticultural  journals  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  volume  is  abundantly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  sent  by  mail 
in  paper  covers  for  50  cents,  and  bound  for  75  cents. 
This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  issued ;  it  contains 
164  pages  of  matter,  the  excellence  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  names  we  have  given  above.  The  Annual  for  1867 
is  still  in  demand,  and  the  plan  of  the  series  is  such  that 
the  volumes  will  always  have  a  permanent  value  to  all 
who  cultivate  plants,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

Harris’  Insects. — The  edition  of  Harris’ 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  edited  by  C.  L.  Flint,  is 
the  most  popular  work  on  entomology,  and,  iudeed.almost 
the  only  one  not  intended  for  the  purely  scientific  student. 
The  familiar  descriptions  of  the  insects  arc  much  aided 
by  the  excellent  plain  and  colored  illustrations.  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  work  contains  all  the  insects  one 
meets  with,  but  as  it  comprises  those  which  are  injurious 
to  cultivated  and  wild  plants,  it  includes  the  more  com¬ 
mon  ones,  and  is  sufficiently  systematic  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  classification  of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical 
view  of  the  matter  as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  gives 
the  means,  as  far  as  known,  of  combating  these  enemies 
of  the  cultivator.  This  very  beautiful  and  popular  work 
will  hereafter  be  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  An 
edition  is  now  in  press  and  will  soon  he  ready,  in 
a  style  in  keeping  witli  the  former  issues. 

Price,  with  finely  colored  plates,  $6.00 ;  plain,  $4.00. 

Cannot  Tell. — We  have  several  times  been 
asked  if  a  particular  person  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  where  he  lives.  In  a  letter  now  before  us, 
the  writer  takes  this  method  of  finding  the  whereabouts 
of  a  friend.  We  cannot  easily  ascertain  if  a  name  is 
on  our  hooks,  unless  we  have  the  State,  County,  and 
Town,  and  are  usually  unable  to  answer  such  inquiries. 

Fruit  Isa  Nova  Scotia. — C.  C.  Hamilton, 
Pres’t  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  sent  us  a 
half  barrel  of  specimens  which  were  so  long  on  the  way 
that  they  arrived  in  bad  order.  In  His  letter  he  says  :— 
“  The  Valley  of  Kings  and  Annapolis  Counties,  protected 
on  the  north  by  a  high  mountain,  and  having  the  Bay  of 
Funday  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  seems  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  raising  of  fruit.  Apples  are  largely  cultivated, 
and  within  ten  years  immense  numbers  of  orchards  have 
been  planted,  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  being  imported 
from  tlie  United  States,  many  of  which  are  now  hearing. 
Several  nurseries  are  now  in  operation  which  will  soon 
supply  us  with  nil  the  trees  we  want,  Besides  apples,  wo 
grow  pears,  poaches,  grapes,  and  quinces,  in  a  Uarited 
way,  and  abundance,  of  plums.”  Good  for  Noya  Scotia. 


Kau-dening-  for  Profit.  —  Those  who 
cultivate  a  large  or  small  garden  are  reminded  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  practical  character  of  this  work.  These  are 
attested  not  only  by  the  general  commendation  of  the 
press,  but  by  the  remarkable  demand  for  it  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Though  written  by  a  market  gardener, 
its  teachings  are  none  the  less  adapted  to  private  culti¬ 
vators.  To  those  with  whom  land  is  limited  to  a  small 
plot,  it  is  especially  useful  in  showing  how  the  most  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  ground.  Every  one  who  cultivates 
vegetables,  whether  for  sale  or  for  his  own  use,  will 
find  in  this  work  something  that  will  facilitate  his 
operations.— Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Morticnltnral  Societies.  —  We  have 
several  notices  of  winter  meetings  of  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Societies,  which  reached  us  just  after  the 
January  number  had  gone  to  press.  Secretaries  of  these 
societies  are  most  excellent  people,  hut  they  are  provok- 
ingly  slow.  Of  course,  we  only  wish  to  publish  the  times 
of  meeting  of  the  State  societies,  aud  those  whose  assem¬ 
blings  are  of  general  interest.  If  the  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  January,  give  us  the  notice  by  the  10th  of  December. 

For  Sabhath  Schools. — The  Question 

or  Lesson  Books,  entitled,  “  Lessons  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  Year,"  continue  in  quite  as  large  demand  as  ever  be¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  other  hooks, 
modeled  essentially  after  the  same  plan,  have  been  re¬ 
cently  issued.  These  are  designed  to  secure  the  learning 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  ;  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
Sacred  History  ;  and  especially  to  aid  S.  S.  Teachers  who 
are  not  well  supplied  with  commentaries,  reference 
books,  and  other  helps.  No.  1  embraces  the  period  from 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  Acts ;  No.  2,  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament ;  No.  3,  from  Adam  to  Elijah  ;  No.  4, 
from  Elijah  to  Christ.  About  half  a  million  copies  of  No. 
1  have  been  called  for,  besides  large  editions  of  Nos.  2, 
3,  and  4.  They  are  used  by  all  Denominations.  That 
they  are  non-sectarian,  is  well  proved  by  their  use  in  the 
various  churches  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  fact  that  the  author  has  received  letters  from 
members  of  almost  all  orthodox  churches,  each  claiming 
him  as  one  of  their  own  members. — These  hooks  are  sold 
at  the  very  low  price  of  15  cents  each ;  postage,  to  be 
prepaid  when  sent  by  mail,  4  cents  each,  or  3  cents,  when 
in  parcels  of  10  or  more.  We  send  full  sample  copies, 
(Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,)  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 

Sundry  Hnnibugs, — During  a  couple  of 
weeks  past  we  have  received  a  mass  of  letters  containing 
the  schemes  of  no  less  than  47  swindling  operators — in 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Columbus, O., 
WestHampton,  N.Y.,  Milford,  N.H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Al¬ 
bany,  Troy.Williamsburgh,  etc.,  etc.  Of  these  23  are  Gift 
Enterprises,  Lotteries,  and  pretended  Associations,  and 
about  a  dozen  arc  from  bogus  Watch  and  Jewelry  dealers. 
Others  are  circulars  of  Mining  Companies,  Employment 
Agencies,  pretended  Cheap  Oil  Manufacturers,  Cheap  Ink 
Powders,  vile  Publications,  Wonderful  Medical  Discover¬ 
ies,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all  these 
schemes . . .  Here  is  an  extensive  Mining  Company,  claim¬ 
ing  the  endorsement  of  U.  S.  Senators,  and  other  public 
men,  and  pretending  to  he  immeusely  profitable,  yet  the 
“  President”  is  sending  circulars  soliciting  subscriptions 
at  $5  each,  from  which  “agents”  are  offered  $2,  and  sev¬ 
en  shares  free  for  each  10  shares  sold  ;  that  is,  for  $30 
from  agents,  17  shares  of  stock  will  be  given,  worth  now 
$85,  and  soon  to  he  certainly  worth  $255,  while  “  1  per 
cent  in  gold  is  guaranteed  on  the  first  of  each  and  every 
month.”  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,  hut  the  offers 
are  so  ingeniously  stated,  and  the  commissions  to 
“agents”  so  large,  that  we  hear  of  numerous  persons 
taking  the  bait.  Why,  if  even  one-quarter  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  were  true,  the  Senators  and  Merchants  endorsing 
the  scheme  would  quickly  seize  upon  all  the  stock  for 
themselves.  We  would  in  one  hour  get  subscriptions 
for  the  whole,  and  save  the  “President  ”  all  the  expense 
of  circulars  and  postage.  People  should  look  at  these 
schemes  with  a  little  common  sense  figuring.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  all  a  humbug ;  the  pretended  President  pockets 
all  he  gets ;  the  wonderful  Gold  Mine  is  not  nearer  than 
the  moon.  We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  one  swindle, 
as  it  is  an  example  of  many  others  much  in  vogue  a  few 
years  ago,  and  now  apparently  coming  to  the  surface 
again.... The  Watch  schemes  are  still  numerous,  varied 
in  form,  hut  all  of  a  piece.  Great  promises  arc  made, 
and  cards,  tickets,  etc.,  are  sent  with  definite  offers  of 
valuable  watches  for  a  small  sum.  We  warn  the  reader 
that,  without  exception,  every  offer  of  watches  and  jew¬ 
elry  by  circular  or  ticket  is  a  humbug.  In  00  cases  out  of 
100,  no  return  is  made  for  money  forwarded,  and  when 
anything  is  sent,  it  is  a  noor  thing  so  gilded  or  silvered 
by  galvanizing  as  to  temporarily  cover  up  the  real  cheat. 
Honest  dealers  who  are  constantly  importing  watches 
and  jewelry,  would  take  all  the  good  stock  off  the  hands 
of  these  “  operators,”  if  they  had  any,  at  far  higher  prices 
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than  they  pretend  to  ask  in  their  circulars.  There  is  not 
a  watch  in  this  whole  city  to  be  bought  tinder  Us  real  value, 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  on  standard  articles  like  good 
watches,  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price— nothing  more  than  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  profit.  All  of  the  stories  of  the  “circular”  and 
“ticket”  men  are  the  merest  falsehoods _ Take  one  ex¬ 

ample  of  these  watch  and  jewelry  swindlers :  Geo.  How¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  up  Broadway,  send  out  an  ingenious  circular 
calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  document  shows  that  they  offer  tickets  at  $1 
each,  or  26  tickets  for  $20.  In  another  place  they  offer 
watches  valued  at  $12  to  $250 ;  and  in  a  third  place  they 
say  “  more  than  one-half  of  our  tickets  draw  Gold  or 
Silver  Watches.”  Is  anybody  so  green  as  to  be  deceived 
by  this  concern?  Yet  they  claim  to  be  selling  “6,000 
tickets  a  week,”  and  if  they  did  not  find  many  dupes, 
they  would  not  continue  to  send  circulars  and  pay  post¬ 
age.  We  are  trying  to  enlighten  the  class  among  which 
these  and  other  swindlers  find  their  victims.  We  hope 
the  circulation  of  the  Agriculturist ,  so  rapidly  extending, 
will  soon  leave  no  unenlightened  families  for  the  humbug 
fraternity  to  operate  among. .. .Look  out  for  “patent 
rights  ”  sold  for  notes  “  not  to  be  paid  until  the  article 
proves  satisfactory.”  In  such  cases,  the  gurantee  is 
separated  and  the  notes  sold  in  a  collectable  condition. 

_ An  immense  “ Lottery  ”  with  the  sympathy-for-Lin- 

colu  dodge  attached,  is  started  at  Columbus,  O., — with 
50  cent  tickets,  as  taking  as  the  “  Royal  Havana  Lottery,” 
with  the  “wheel”  lot  and  all,  only  here  it  is  called  a 
“Distribution,”  and  is  said  to  be  “managed”  by  the 
“  Lincoln  Dioramic  Association.”  The  Managers  of  the 
Express  Company  do  not  approve  of  the  active  efforts  in 
promoting  this  enterprise,  by  their  Agent,  at  Columbus, 

O.,  and  they  assure  us  that  it  shall  be  stopped  at  once _ 

Young  men,  beware  of  circulars  about  sporting  and 
obscene  books.  Those  who  send  these  violate  the  law 
once  in  so  doing,  and  they  intend  to  do  it  again  by  steal¬ 
ing  the  money  you  send  them. . .  .We  are  greatly  pleased 
to  find  other  journals  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
giving  information  about  the  various  swindling  schemes 
that  are  flooding  the  country.  We  have  labored  hard  at 
this  for  many  years  past,  at  large  expense  of  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  money,  and  with  the  annoyance  of  lawsuits 
commenced  as  a  bluff,  but  as  often  withdrawn  or  defeat¬ 
ed.  We  have  frequently  labored  almost  alone  in  this  field, 
as  many  journals  have  apparently  feared  to  disturb  the 
profits  of  their  advertising  columns.  But  since  General 
Van  Wyck  compelled  attention  to  the  subject  by  bringing 
it  forward  in  Congress,  many  other  papers  have  taken  it 
up.  Even  a  recent  number  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  slashed 
away  in  its  editorial  columns  at  the  very  schemes  we  have 
so  long  been  showing  up.  The  Herald  would  have 
been  consistent  for  once,  if  in  the  same  paper  there  had 
not  appeared  a  flaming  advertisement  of  the  Gettysburg 
Gift  Enterprise.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  recently  published 
a  long  exposure  of  swindles,  going  over  the  same  ground 
we  have  traveled  for  many  years  past.  This  would  have 
come  with  more  force,  if  that  paper  had  excluded  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  one  of  the  Gift  swindlers  that  occupied 
its  columns  only  eight  or  ten  days  before,  ^fcit  we  hail 
the  appearance  of  the  antidote ;  and  while  so  very  many 
journals  take  the  ground  of  “  no  responsibility  for  adver¬ 
tisements,”  the  reader  must  look  to  the  editorial  columns 
for  the  truth.  We  can  not  see  how  publishers  of  other¬ 
wise  respectable  newspapers  can  .constantly  advertise 
humbugs,  and  the  disgusting— nay,  the  crime-producing — 
medical  advertisements  that  pollute  their  pages.  Take 
the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  as  an  example.  The  Herald  don’t 
profess  to  do  any  better,  and  any  one  who  places  it  in  his 
family,  knows  what  to  expect.— We  have  no  desire  to 
criticise  or  find  fault  with  others ;  but  the  mixing  up  of 
these  pernicious  advertisements  with  news  and  other 
desirable  information  is  to'be  greatly  deplored ;  it  tends 
to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  young  and  the  weak-minded, 
and  by  so  much  is  a  positive  injury  to  society  at  large. 

Cotton.  Culture. — By  Joseph  B.  Lyman, 
late  of  Louisiana ;  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Cotton 
Seed  and  Its  Uses,  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  New  York :  Orange 
Judd  &  Co. — This  work  which  was  announced  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  is  now  ready.  It  forms  a  neat  hand-book  of  190 
pages,  and  gives  all  the  details  of  cotton  culture,  from 
selecting  and  stocking  the  farm,  to  baling  and  marketing 
the  crop.  Illustrations  are  given  of  implements,  presses, 
buildings,  and  of  the  insects  that  are  injurious  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant. — Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

A  Cover  for  tHie  Agrlcailffiirist. — 

C.  H.  Brown,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  makes  a  cover  for 
his  numbers  in  the  following  manner:  “Take  a  thin 
piece  of  straw  board,  double  it  together,  and  cut  it  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  larger,  each  way,  than  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  make  a  notch  at  the  top  and  bottom  where 
it  is  bent.  Cover  it  with  some  neat  paper,  and  take  a 
common  boot  lacing,  and  tie  around  it  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  passing  it  through  tho  notches,  and  the  cover  is 


ready  to  receive  the  Agriculturist.  A  number,  (after  it  is 
cut,)  may  be  slipped  under  the  string,  and  taken  out  again 
when  the  next  one  is  received.  In  this  way  the  papers 
are  kept  clean,  neat,  and  straight,  and  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

.JoDiniulistic  OisiMg-es. — The  Farmer’s 
Advertiser,  St.  Louis,  is  now  published  as  a  weekly,  and 
has  taken  the  name  of  Journal  of  Agriculture;  it  re¬ 
mains  under  the  excellent  editorial  supervision  of  Doctor 
L.  D.  Morse.  Colmau’s  Rural  World  is  now  also  a  week¬ 
ly,  and  Col.  Colman  has  C.  W.  Murtfeldt  as  joint  editor. 
The  Southern  Cultivator  has  changed  hands  several  times 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  White,  and  is  now  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wm.  and  W.  L.  Jones.  The  two  Richmond 
agricultural  papers  have  united,  and  the  resulting  journal, 
taking  the  name  of  both,  is  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

TlieTTriltosiBic’s  “Sftelsg-ioiis  Items.” 

—It  is  not  exactly  within  our  province  to  reflect  upon  the 
religion  or  politics  of  any  person  or  paper,  but  as  a 
neighborly  act  we  must  just  hint  to  the  Tribune  that  the 
following  is  just  the  oddest  “ religious  item”  we  have 
met  with:  “Mr.  Beecher’s  farm,  up  the  river, yielded 
crops  valued  at  $3,700  last  year.” 

TTssliateil  BSsirrels. — Mrs.  A.  R.  Austen, 
Ill.,  says  they  can  be  cleaned.  “  Dissolve  a  tablespoonful 
of  strong  potash  in  two  gallons  of  rain-water,  over  the 
fire.  Heat  the  water  to  near  the  boiling  point.  Rinse 
around  so  as  td  reach  every  part  of  the  barrel,  and  stand 
to  cool  with  the  cover  on.  Then  give  a  good  scrubbing 
and  pour  out.  Rinse  with  scalding  rain-water  and  stand 
to  cool  as  before.  Raise  the  cover  occasionally  to  see  if 
the  barrel  is  sweet,  which  can  be  told  by  the  smell  of  the 
steam.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  If  not  cleansed 
by  one  operation,  repeat  the  process.” 

An  Anasittesir’s  C^aseries. — (1.)  “Do  you 
not  think  it  injurious  to  use  fertilizers  that  contain 
potash  on  tender  plants  ?  ”— (2.)  “  Do  you  approve  of 
whitewashing  fruit  trees?”— (3.)  “Do  you  approve  of 
plugging  trees  with  sulphur  or  other  ingredients  to 
drive  off  insects?  If  so,  which  is  the  best  article?” 

(1.) — The  question  is  too  indefinite.  All  of  the  common 
fertilizers  contain  potash  in  some  form.  (2  ) — Soft  soap 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  whitewash  and  has  none 
of  its  disadvantages,  among  which  is  its  unsightliness. 
(3.) — We  have  many  times  disclaimed  any  approval  of 
this,  but  have  published  one  or  two  reported  cases  with 
the  object  of  bringing  out  facts. 

'1’Bae  Farm  siaad  Uiresiale,  published  iu 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  at  the  close  of  its  first  year.  We  are  sorry  to  miss 
this  sprightly  young  journal  from  our  exchange  list. 

BSarberry  for  Iffealg-es. — Dr.  M.  A.  C. 

and  others.  We  never  had  occasion  to  grow  the  barberry 
but  once,  and  then  the  seeds  were  mixed  with  earth, 
and  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  before  sowing. 
They  came  up  in  the  greatest  abundance.  If  the  seed  be 
fresh,  we  believe  this  preparation  unnecessary.  Sow  as 
early  as  possible,  in  a  mellow  seed  bed ;  do  not  cover  over 
half  an  inch.  Plants  two  years  old  arc  best  for  a  hedge. 

BSireli  IS.irlk  fl*ots. — Last  spring,  Mr.  S. 
F.  Alvord,  S.  Hadley,  Mass.,  sent  us  samples  of  birch 
bark  pots,  which  he  finds  excellent  for  starting  tomatoes, 
etc.,  in  the  house.  They  were  made  of  the  flexible  bark 
of  the  Canoe-Birch,  (Betula  papyracea.)  Where  this  tree 
is  common,  which  is  only  in  northern  localities,  the  bark 
may  be  used  for  the  above,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

TIic  Walter  CJ-rape. — In  December  last 
we  published  an  account  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Grape  Growers’  Association,  furnished  by  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Campbell.  In  this  report  Mr.  C.  said :  “  The  Walter 
was  not  on  exhibition  ;  its  originator  being  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  with  publishing  pictures,  exaggerating  it 
four  times  larger  than  any  specimens  yet  exhibited.” 
Messrs.  Ferris  &  Caywood  think  that  this  statement  is 
calculated  to  do  them  an  injury,  and  we  give  place  to 
their  reasons  for  not  exhibiting  the  Walter,  and  their  de¬ 
nial  of  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  They  say : 

“  The  Walter,  as  exhibited  at  Cleveland  a  year  ago  last 
fall,  averaged  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  as 
measured.  Increase  this  ‘four  times,’  and  it  will  be 
two  and  a  half  inches.  Your  readers  can  now  see  on 
which  side  the  exaggeration  is  by  referring  to  the  cut, 
which  was  the  size  of  the  fruit  year  before  last ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Campbell  says  we  have  given  to  the  country  ‘  pictures 
four  times  larger  than  any  of  the  fruit  ever  exhibited.’ 
He  will  be  as  anxious  that  we  shall  not  exhibit  the  grape 
at  Lake  Shore,  hereafter,  as  he  was  this  fall  that  we 
should,  as  he  will  be  compelled  to  look  those  facts  in  the 


face.  The  Walter  has  each  year,  since  it  first  bore,  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  and  last  season  averaged  eleven-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  facts  are  known 
to  the  many  hundreds  who  have  visited  the  vine  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  as  yet  but 
one  bearing  vine  which  has  borne  thirty-two  clusters  each 
of  the  past  two  years,  and  as  our  business  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  our  personal  attention  constantly,  we 
concluded  to  exhibit  the  small  crop  but  once  and  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  President  of  the  Hammondsport  Fair  to 
this  effect ;  but  the  next  day  A.  J.  Caywood,  of  the  firm, 
was  taken  ill,  and  as  many  were  arriving  daily  from  a 
distance  to  see  the  fruit,  we  concluded  not  to  send  it. 

“We  cannot  imagine  what  consideration  caused  Mr. 
C.  to  endeavor  to  make  your  readers  believe  that  we  were 
deceiving  the  country  by  exaggerating  the  size  of  a  new 
fruit.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  who  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  the  Walter,  at  Cleveland,  and  exhibited 
as  much  enthusiasm  over  it  as  any  one  person  we  saw, 
and  we  find  on  our  book  bis  name  for  twelve  vines.  We 
feel  constrained  to  name  a  few  of  the  many  who  have  visit¬ 
ed  the  vine  this  last  season,  and  declared  in  our  presence 
that  it  was  fully  as  large  as  Catawba,  which  averages  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  berries  represented  in  our  cut : 
J.  A.  Requa,  Esq.,  Amcnia,  N.,  Y.,  (owner  of  the  Salem  ;) 
Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  13  Cornliill,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Robert 
B.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  C.  L.  Hoag,  Esq., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
and  the  grape  growers  in  this  vicinity. 

WSitte  rapes. — “J.  D.  P.”  has  planted  sev¬ 
eral  white  varieties,  but  his  fruit  all  came  of  another 
color,  and  he  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  whitest  “  in  this 
climate.”  As  there  is  no  date  to  his  note,  we  are  puzzled 
to  know  where  the  place  is  that  makes  white  grapes,  “al¬ 
ways  of  another  color.”  It  may  be  that  careless  nursery¬ 
men  have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  climate.  Or  it 
may  be  that  our  correspondent  is  not  aware  that  white,  as 
applied  to  grapes,  includes  green,  yellowish,  pale  amber, 
and  anything  but  white.  Probably  the  hardiest  and  most 
reliable  of  the  white  varieties  is  the  Martha.  Very  sweet, 
and  in  quality  much  like  the  Concord.  If  J.  D.  P.  has 
a  long  season,  the  Maxatawney  would  suit  him ;  it  is 
an  excellent  variety  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
best  of  white  grapes  is  Allen’s  Hybrid,  but  it  is  too  liable 
to  mildew  for  general  cultivation. 

IIIbbti  Wo©«1,  its  Uses. — “II.  A.  M.,”  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  We  presume  our  correspondent  inquires 
for  the  use  of  the  White  Elm,  (TJlmus  Americana),  which 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  chief  objection  to  it 
for  fuel  is  its  exceeding  toughness,  but  it  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  this  purpose  upon  the  farm,  though  not  often 
carried  to  market.  It  will  answer  for  boards,  planks  and 
joists,  in  positions  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  the  hubs  of  car¬ 
riage  and  wagon  wheels,  and  there  is  generally  a  market 
for  it  at  the  manufactories  of  these.  The  young  trees 
are  prized  for  streets  and  avenues.  The  wood  of  the 
Winged  Elm  has  a  much  finer  grain  and  is  more  valuable. 

A  StriBjg  of  Queries.— 1 “  J.  M.  E.,”  Mt, 

Vernon.  1.  The  best  kind  of  feed  box  for  horses— is  made 
of  iron,  and  is  to  be  found  at  the  large  agricultural  and 
hardware  stores  in  the  cities.  There  are  several  patterns. 
2.  Corn  Stalks  cut  and  steamed  make  good  feed  for  horses. 
If  the  animals  are  worked,  they  should  have  oats  or  meal 
in  addition.  3.  Bone  dust  can  be  procured  at  the  large 
agricultural  stores  in  our  cities  at  from  40  to  50  dollars 
per  ton.  4.  Sorghum  will  grow  on  any  good  corn  land. 
5.  Scrap  cake  can  be  procured  at  the  tallow-chandler’s. 

Uerlhes&as  from  Seed.  —  Lizzie  Scar¬ 
borough,  Ill.,  -writes  that,  being  unsuccessful  in  keeping 
Verbenas  over  winter,  she  has  tried  raising  plants  from 
seed.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible, 
and  all  the  better  if  it  could  be  done  under  glass,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  get  the  plants  in  flower  early.  If  seed  of  a 
good  stock  be  obtained,  most  of  the  flowers  will  be  pass¬ 
able,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  some  very  fine  ones. 
There  is  a  great  interest  attending  raising  plants  that  are 
liable  to  vary  from  seed.  To  be  sure,  we  have  to  pet  a 
great  many  that  turn  out  to  be  worthless,  but  one  success 
makes  us  forget  many  failures. 

Patent  tMSace  SSeports. — J.  F.  Browne. 

Write  to  tho  Representative  iu  Congress  from  your  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  will  either  supply  you  or  tell  you  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  one.  They  are  mostly  distributed  by  Congressmen. 

A  B5at  of  B*«tato  Experience. — J.  II. 

Page,  Wapella  Co.,  writes:  “  Seeing  your  article  in  last 
year’s  Agriculturist,  in  reference  to  growing  potatoes 
under  straw,  I  concluded  to  try  my  luck,  which  was  not 
so  favorable  as  1  Hoosier’s.’  I  planted  three  varieties, 
vis.,  the  Spotted  and  Blue  Noshannocks,  and  Cuzco,  ia 
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precisely  the  same  manner  that  he  did,  and  along  side  of 
them  X  planted  the  same  kinds,  the  same  distance  apart., 
covered  with  a  plow,  and  kept  them  well  plowed  and 
hoed.  Those  covered  with  earth  came  up  sooner,  grew 
faster,  the  vines  had  a  much  better  color,  and  at  digging 
time  produced  a  third  more  and  better  potatoes.  Mine 
under  straw,  like  his,  were  badly  eaten  by  the  moles,  etc., 
and  while  he  covers  his  this  year  with  straw,  I  shall  cover 
mine  with  dirt.  In  digging,  I  found  it  as  much  trouble 
to  remove  the  straw  as  the  earth.  Seeing  it  stated  that 
a  mixture  of  coal  oil  and  water  sprinkled  on  potato  vines 
would  repel  the  10-lined  potato  beetle,  I  tried  it,  making 
it  strong  enough  to  turn  the  vines  black  in  places ;  I  ap¬ 
plied  it  with  a  swab,  made  by  tying  a  rag  around  the  end 
of  a  stick.  In  applying  it  I  knocked  off  a  great  many  bugs, 
and  by  the  time  I  got  back  on  the  next  row  to  where  I 
started,  the  bugs  would  be  up  eating  away  as  greedily  as 
ever,  and  the  only  plan  by  which  I  could  get  rid  of  them 
was  to  go  over  the  patch  once  in  two  or  three  days,  with 
a  tin  pan,  hold  the  pan  beside  the  potato  hill,  and  with 
the  hand  brush  the  bugs  into  the  pan,  where  I  had 
them  at  my  control.  The  Garnet  Chili  potato,  bragged 
about  so  much  in  the  East,  has  proved  the  poorest  potato 
I  ever  raised,  as  far  as  eating  qualities  are  concerned.  It 
is  often  hollow,  watery,  and  hard  ;  will  not  cook  tender, 
and  has  a  strong,  rank  flavor,  when  cooked.”  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  P.  in  his  estimate  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 


Whetstone  sisial  €i — In 

using  a  stone  for  sharpening  a  scythe,  beginners  or  inex¬ 
perienced  persons  often  cut  their  hands  against  the  edge. 
Then, again,  the  best  stones  are  usually  fragile  and  likely  to 
be  broken  into  pieces 
too  short  to  hold  in  the 
hand.  We  bought  in 
London  a  little  instru¬ 
ment  useful  in  both  of 
the  above  cases.  Fig.  2. 
is  a  little  ring  of  zinc- 
coated  iron,  with  four 
flanges  or  prongs  and  a 
tightening  screw  on  one 
side.  This  is  slipped 
over  a  wooden  handle 
cut  out  in  the  centre  like 
a  clothes-pin.  (fig.  1).  A 
whole  stone,  or  a  broken 
half  of  one,  is  securely  fastened  by  turning  the  screw, 
which  enables  one  to  use  up  fragments,  or  to  use  very 
short  stones ;  while  the  flanges  guard  the  hand  from 
being  cut,  if  a  wrong  movement  happens  to  be  made. 

The  of  the  I>ei»sa.i’fiBaeaiS  of 

Agriculture  for  i860.— This  is  a  volume  of  about 
the  size  of  its  predecessors,  and  in  quality  of  its  contents 
above  the  average  of  them.  It  presents  one  new  feature, 
in  having  taken  to  advertising  certain  favored  agricultural 
machines.  Under  the  head  of  “  Improved  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments,”  particular  makers  get  first-rate  notices,  which, 
we  presume,  they  paid  handsomely  for  to  somebody. 
Why  a  collection  of  essays  by  writers — known,  unknown, 
and  those  who  never  ought  to  be  known — should  be  put 
together  each  year,  and  called  a  report,  we  arc  at  loss  to 
understand.  Much  of  the  writing  is  of  the  magazine 
style,  and  of  interest  to  no  one  but  the  public  printer.  All 
that  it  is  of  any  importance  in  the  volume  could  have 
been  better  told  in  one  third  of  the  space.  With  other 
reforms  we  look  for  one  in  this  matter  of  reports,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  the  new  Commissioner  to  see  if  book¬ 
making  in  his  department  does  not  need  to  go  the  way 
of  the  seed  peddling. 

Wo»(l<  n  Csii’<1s.— One  of  the  Parisian  nov- 
plties  is  visiting  cards,  cut  of  the  usual  thickness  (or  thin- 
pess)  from  Beech,  Sycamore,  or  other  white  wood,  with 
the  name  printed  from  a  copper  plate  in  the  usual  way. 
Not  likely  to  become  pop(u)lar. 

Elcatlli  <»f  II.  A.  Alexaii«leir.  —  The 

death  of  an  enterprising,  judicious,  and  successful  breeder 
of  improved  stock,  is  always  the  occasion  of  sincere  re¬ 
gret  among  all  who  regard  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  the  death  of  Robert  Atchison  Alexander,  we  lose  from 
among  the  prominent  breeders  of  this  country  not  only  one 
of  the  most  distinguished;  enthusiastic,  and  successful, 
but  a  gentleman  of  cultivation,  refinement,  and  high-toned 
pharacter,  of  groat  wealth,  which  was  freely  used  to  pro¬ 


mote  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  improving 
the  stock  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Though  possessing 
some  of  the  most  famous  blood  and  trotting  horses,  it  is 
said  he  never  bet  upon  a  race,  and  used  his  influence 
against  degrading  by  wagers  and  bets  both  the  horse  and 
otherwise  useful  trials  of  speed.  We  regard  his  loss  as  a 
public  calamity.  His  death  took  place  December  1st,  at 
his  home  in  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

Potatoes  on  Broadway.- The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  are  at  present 
occupied  by  a  fine  display  of  potatoes, from  Reisig  &  Hexa- 
mer,  Newcastle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  crowd  the£  attract.  Probably  many  wonder 
at  the  great  number  of  varieties ;  others  stop  and  think 
of  the  time  when  they  used  to  pick  up  potatoes  on  the 
farm ;  others,  may  be,  think  that  when  they  are  able  to 
leave  the  city  and  live  upon  the  farm,  they  will  raise  just 
such.  Whatever  may  be  their  thoughts,  there  is  generally  a 
crowd  of  interested  spectators  who  inspect  ’taters. 

TBie  Auiiei’IesiBB  Ag-a’icBiltsiral  Aia- 
liual  for  1868  is,  we  think,  decidedly  in  advance  of 
its  predecessor,  which  met  with  such  general  acceptance. 
It  presents  a  great  variety  of  information  upon  subjects 
of  universal  interest  to  agriculturists ;  its  illustrations,  be¬ 
sides,  are  carefully  executed,  and  numerous.  In  addition 
to  the  Almanac,  guide  for  work  for  each  month,  numerous 
useful  tables,  and  minor  items,  the  especially  attractive 
articles  are :  Factory  Dairy  Practice,  by  thft  Secretary  of 
the  Am.  Dairymen’s  Asspciation,  fully  illustrated  by  en¬ 
gravings;  Milk  and  Butter,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College,  giving  the  results  of  recent  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  ;  an  article  on  the  Wastes  of  Sewerage  and 
Projects  for  their  Utilization,  and  upon  Earth  Closets,  by 
Col.  Waring,  author  of  the  article  on  Drainage  in  the  An¬ 
nual  for  1867 ;  Horse  Breaking  and  Bitting  Colts,  (illus¬ 
trated)  by  Col.  Headley,  of  Morristown ;  on  the  Potato 
Crop  of  1S67,  by  Dr.  Hexamer ;  on  the  Culture  of  Wheat 
in  Western  New  York,  with  description  of  favorite  vari¬ 
eties,  by  Joseph  Harris,  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
letter  from  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva;  on  Scythes, 
Snaths,  and  Cradles,  (fully  illustrated,)  by  John  W.  Doug¬ 
lass.  There  is  an  article  on  Fish  Manure,  of  especial  in¬ 
terest,  one  on  the  Prices  of  Fertilizers,  and  How  to  Judge 
of  Fertilizers  and  their  Analyses, giving  useful  information. 

The  chapter  on  “  Progress  of  Invention,”  etc.,  discuss¬ 
es  a  number  of  new  or  recently  introduced  implements 
of  sterling  value  ;  and  the  one  on  “Progress  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education”  gives  a  statement,  in  brief,  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

The  Annual  closes,  after  giving  lists  of  Agricultural 
Books  published  during  the  year,  and  of  Agricultural  and 
Kindred  Journals,  with  a  Farmers'  Directory ,  giving 
names  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements,  Dealers  in  Seeds  and  in  Fertilizers,  and  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Improved  Animals  of  all  sorts,  Poultry,  and  Bees. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  companion  to  the  farmer,  and  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  for  everybody.  It  is  printed  very 
neatly,  and  the  engravings  are  excellent.  12mo.,  pp.  152. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  in  paper  covers, 
50  cents ;  bound  in  clotb,  75  cents. 

@ee<ls,  IPlsnat.s  and  Implements.— 
Where  to  Get  Tliem.—  It  is  not  necessary  to  in¬ 
form  our  old  subscribers  that  we  do  not  answer  queries 
as  to  the  best  place  to  get  seeds,  nursery  stock,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  but  the  number  of  letters  received  of  this 
purport,  makes  it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  to  our  new 
subscribers.  These  questions  answer  themselves  in  out¬ 
advertising  pages,  and  if  we  wished  to  purchase  our¬ 
selves,  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  decide  which  adver¬ 
tiser  apply  to.  We  believe  them  all  to  be  fair  dealing 
men.  Each  dealer  has  his  specialties,  which  are  usually 
Indicated  in  the  advertisement. 


<Gtfrdleii  'Frees.—11  R.  V.  M.”  gives  the 
following  timely  advice.  When  spring  opens  in  many 
places,  the  trees  will  be  found  to  be  girdled  by  rabbits. 
The  damage  should  be  repaired  as  R.  V.  M.  directs,  be¬ 
fore  vegetation  starts.  “  With  a  sharp  chisel,  about  a 
half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  make  several  in¬ 
cisions  around  the  tree,  downward  into  the  bark  and 
wood  just  below  the  girdled  portions.  Then  make  sev¬ 
eral  similar  and  corresponding  incisions  upward  into  the 
bark  and  wood  just  above  the  girdled  part.  Into  these 
fit  round  portions  of  apple  limbs,  with  the  bark  on, 
sharpened  into  a  wedge  at  each  end.  These  form  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  upper  and  lower  bark,  through 
which  the  sap  flows  upward  and  the  elaborated  juice  flows 
downward,  and  if  these  portions  are  placed  thickly  around 
the  tree,  they  soon  unite  together  at  their  sides,  and  form 
a  complete  belt,.  The  places  of  union  must  of  course  be 
waxed.  Connecting  the  two  separated  portions  of  bark 
in  this  way  has  long  been  practiced,  but  this  particular 
mode  of  doing  the  work  hy  means  of  a  chisel,  is  little 


known  and  is  the  only  one  of  any  value,  as  it  can  be 
done  with  great  expedition.  It  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
secure  union,  and  the  wedge  at  each  end  fits  so  securely, 
as  not  to  be  easily  displaced.” 

Feed  for  Milch  Cows  isi  Wisiter.— 

E.  Naylor,  Ohio.  The  quantity  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  cow.  She  should  have  as  much  hay  as  she  will  eat 
up  clean,  and  at  least  four  quarts  of  Indian  meal  per  day, 
or  its  equivalent  in  other  kinds  of  grain.  Roots  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  desirable  for  milch  cows.  We  err  in  giving  too 
little  oily  and  succulent  or  moist  food  to  cows  in  milk. 

The  Mashas’  Standard.— On  page  53 

reference  is  made  in 
connection  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  beautiful 
flowing  tail  of  the  Thib- 
etian  Yak,  to  its  use  by 
the  Pashas  as  a  standard 
and  as  a  badge  of  office. 

The  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  gives  an  idea  of 
how  they  are  borne.  As 
our  general  officers  have 
their  rank  indicated  by 
wearing  one,  two,  or 
three  stars,  so  these  of¬ 
ficers  are  distinguished 
as  Pashas  of  one  or  of  two  tails.  Horses’  tails  are  also 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  perhaps  more  commonly. 

Fonltry  im  Winter. — Before  the  fowls 
begin  to  lay  generally,  make  a  careful  study  of  them,  if 
breeding  for  fancy  at  all,  and  divide  up  the  flock ;  put 
the  finest  pullets  with  the  best  old  cock,  and  the  best  hens 
with  your  choicest  cockrels.  Give  six  hens  to  one  cock, 
and  set  a  few  clutches  of  nine  eggs  each,  this  month.  A 
correspondent  says  the  best  place  he  ever  had  for  young 
turkeys  was  an  empty  hay  bay.  No  place  could  be  better 
for  the  earliest  broods  of  chickens,  if  the  barn  be  light 
enough.  Early  chickens  sell  well  as  broilers,  and  are 
generally  the  prize-takers  at  the  fall  shows. 

Care  el"  Swiaic. — Take  good  care  of  breed¬ 
ing  sows ;  give  them  warm  nesting  places,  and  plenty  of 
straw,  a  few  cabbages  or  roots  occasionally,  and  twice  a 
week  or  oftener  a  pint  of  freshly  burned  charcoal,  pound¬ 
ed  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  meal ;  a  handful  of  ashes  is 
good  now  and  then. 

Mop-Sets.— W.  Farmer,  Dacotali  Co.,  Minn. 
— These  can  be  safely  sent  a  long  distance  by  rail.  The 
dealers  usually  advertise  them  at  the  proper  season. 

Tiriplets  —  Calves. — John  P.  Dodge,  of 
Macomb’s  Farm,  bad  an  Ayrshire  cow,  which  dropped 
three  bull  calves,  Dec.  28th.  They  are  half  Alderney. 

The  filimAler-pest  im  ISclgiiini. — An 
alarming  eaft^tion  of  this  disease,  it  is  announced,  has 
occurred  simultaneously  at  two  points  below  Antwerp, 
The  infected, localities  were  at  once  put  under  the  charge 
of  Government  officials,  sanitary  cordons  established, 
several  animals  slaughtered,  and  it  was  hoped  the  disease 
was  under  control. 

Tlae  American  ATataai-Jtlifst. — This  pop¬ 
ular  journal  of  Natural  History  gains  in  value  as  it  gets 
older  and  more  firmly  established.  The  January  number, 
now  before  us,  has  an  especially  interesting  article  by  the 
eminent  comparative  anatomist,  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  on 
the  Shell  Heaps  of  New  England.  These  shell  heaps, 
often  an  acre  in  extent,  and  several  feet  in  thickness, 
occur  at  various  points  along  the  coast  from  Florida  t# 
Maine,  and  indicate  the  favorite  places  of  resort  o'f  the 
Indians.  A  careful  examination  pf  them  shows,  not  only 
the  kinds  of  “  shell  fish,”  which  served  the  aborigines  as 
food,  but  the  bones  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds  indi¬ 
cate  the  variety  of  their  fare,  while  fragments  of  pottery, 
implements  of  bone,  etc.,  give  us  glimpses  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  life.  Besides  the  article  of  Dr.  Wyman,  there  are 
others  upon  different  branches  of  natural  history,  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  sufficiently  popular 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  well  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Those  who  have  been  wishing  fora  magazine  of  pop¬ 
ular  science,  should  see  to  it  that  this  one  is  supported 
not  only  by  their  subscriptions,  but  by  their  contributions. 
The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Mass.,  monthly,  at  $3.00  a  year. 

<Cama«l»  Thistle. — C.  W.  Jones  writes  ; 

“  I  have  several  patches  of  Canada  Thistles  on  my  farm, 
and  have  been  at  work  on  them  for  several  years  with  thq 
dock  spade  and  salt,  and  found  that  I  can  keep  them 
iinder,  but  cannot  eradicate  them,  by  this  process.  It  lias 
occipred  to  me  whether  you  could  not  point  Qut  a  less  ex; 
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pensive  and  more  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
and  if  so,  you  will  very  much  oblige  me,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  my  neighbors.”  Smothering  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  straw  has  been  sometimes  successful.  If  the 
patches  are  not  too  large  it  would  he  worth  while  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  heavy  mulch  of  straw,  tan  hark,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

The  Arch  Sleigh-Bench. — Henry  H. 
Zahriskie,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a 
style  of  sleigh-hench,  which  strikes  us  as  both  new  and 
valuable.  He  writes :  “  I  work  at  wheelwrighting,  and 
make  what  I  call  the  arch-bench  sled,  which  is  cheaper 
and  stronger  than  the  old  style.  I  made  one  for  myself 


of  1 14  inch  stuff,  that  will  carry  a  ton  weight  with  ease  ; 
everyone  that  sees  it  likes  it,  and  I  have  more  orders  for 
making  them  than  I  can  fill  in  a  long  time.  If  it  is  new 
to  your  readers,  give  it  to  them.  I  have  eight  acres  of 
land  which  I  never  knew  the  good  of  until  my  neighbor 
got  me  to  subscribe  for  the  American  Agriculturist."  The 
size  and  strength  of  the  pieces  must  be  adapted  to  the 
use  to  which  the  sleigh  is  to  be  put.  The  bench  consists 
of  a  rim,  bent  like  a  wagon-wheel  felloe,  attached  to  the 
cross-bar  or  beam  by  bolts,  and  substantially  braced  by 
iron  braces  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Moving;  Trees. — Harry  Baker,  Washington 
Co.,  Wis.,  gives  his  method  of  moving  trees  from  the 
forest,  as  follows :  “  Before  the  ground  freezes,  cover  the 
roots  of  the  tree  selected  for  removal  with  coarse  manure 
sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out,  and  do  the  same  to  the 
place  the  tree  is  to  occupy.  When  it  freezes  hard,  take 
away  the  covering  and  mark  a  circle  around  the  tree, 
leaving  a  good  ball  of  earth ;  outside  of  the  circle  dig  a 
trench,  sufficiently  wide  to  work  in,  and  shape  the  ball  of 
earth  like  an  half  orange  till  it  rests  on  a  pivot.  Then  dig 
the  bank  away  for  a  gangway  large  enough  to  let  the  ball 
of  earth  through,  leave  it  till  morning,  when  it  will  be  as 
hard  as  a  stone  ;  then  take  the  team  and  stone  boat,  slip 
the  stone  boat  down  the  gangway,  use  the  tree  as  a  lever, 
and  pull  the  top  directly  from  the  stone  boat ;  then  slip 
the  boat  underneath  the  tree,  and  draw  it  up  to  the  place 
where  you  want  it,  dig  your  hole,  set]  the  tree  upright, 
drive  three  stakes  around,  and  fasten  with  hay  bands. 
The  advantage  of  moving  trees  in  this  way  is,  you  do  not 
injure  the  limbs  or  the  small  fibrous  roots,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  easily  one  can  move  a  large  ball  of  earth  with 
a  tree  stuck  in  it  for  a  handle.  If  there  is  snow  upon  the 
ground,  the  operation  will  be  so  much  the  easier.” 

Root  Crrafted  Trees.— There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  that  much  of  the  trouble  with  young  orchards 
in  the  West  is  due  to  the  manner  of  propagation,  and 
one  of  the  Western  Horticultural  Societies  has  published 
a  warning  against  root-grafted  trees.  The  wisdom  of  this 
depends  entirely  upon  what  is  meant  by  root-grafted 
trees.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  practice 
of  attaching  a  fragment  of  a  root  to  a  cion,  and  trying  to 
make  a  tree  of  it,  we  in  the  main  agree  with  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  include  those  trees  form¬ 
ed  by  grafting  upon  the  collar  of  a  seedling  stock,  we 
must  dissent.  Both  reason  and  practice  teach  that  trees 
grown  in  this  way  are  as  good  as  those  produced  in  any 
other  manner. 

“  Rotten  Root.” — Among  the  causes  that 
produce  death  in  young  trees  is  the  disease  known  as 
“  rotten  root.”  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Walsh  ascribes  this  to  the  “  woolly  aphis,”  which 
attacks  the  roots  and  causes  large  excrescences,  followed 
by  decay  and  the  death  of  the  trees.  The  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  is  to  examine  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  if  any 
insects  are  found,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  cot¬ 
tony  substance  which  envelopes  them,  to  apply  hot  water. 

Forcing  Vegetables.— “  J.  H.  S.,”  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  This  is  done  only  in  a  small  way  in  this 
country,  and  in  hot-beds.  It  would  doubtless  pay  well 
near  all  our  large  cities  to  have  regular  forcing  houses. 
The  first  outlay  is  of  course  considerable,  but  a  properly 
managed  house  will  give  several  crops  in  a  season,  and 
Its  products  wflH  meet  With  a  roady  sale.  The  best  house 


is  doubtless  that  described  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  his 
Gardening  for  Profit,  where  drawings  and  measurements 
are  given  as  well  as  directions  for  its  management. 

Macciironi. — R.  G.  Honeybrook,  Pa.  Tour 
trouble,  which  resulted  in  making  a  “  mush  ”  of  your 
maccaroni,  was  probably  duo  to  your  getting  the  American 
article  and  not  the  Italian.  The  imported  is  made  from 
a  wheat  containing  a  great  deal  of  gluten,  and  cannot  be 
successfully  imitated  with  common  wheats.  Get  Italian 
maccaroni,  break  it  to  a  convenient  size,  and  put  it  in 
boiling  water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added,  and 
boil  gently  until  done.  It  can  then  be  dressed  in  various 
ways.  If  you  wish  it  a  la  Milanese  put  it  in  a  tin  pan  or 
pudding  dish,  grate  cheese  over  the  surface,  and  brown 
in  a  quick  oven.  Dressed  with  butter  and  a  little  milk 
it  is  very  nice,  as  it  is  when  served  with  any  good  gravy. 
Maccaroni  is  not  very  expensive  and  to  our  notion  is 
a  most  welcome  article  on  the  dinner  table. 

Ten.  Fot-tery. —  “Subscriber,”  in  New- 
London.  Ct.,  says :  “My  good  wife  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  nothing  equals  the  black  earthen  pot  to  in¬ 
fuse  or  draw  tea  in  ;  and  these  being  perishable,  because 
unfitted  to  stand  sudden  heat,  she  has  generally  found  it 
for  her  advantage  to  purchase  them  by  the  dozen.  She 
has  a  way  to  prevent  breaking  that  may  be  useful  in  other 
families,  viz.,  always  keep  somewhere  on  the  top  of  the 
range,  or  stove,  the  sancer  of  an  earthen  flower-pot, 
which  costs  little  or  nothing.  When  needed,  she  draws 
it  over  a  hotter  portion,  and  sets  the  tea-pot  in  it.  If 
by  chance  the  saucer  is  broken,  little  harm  is  done. 
As  the  result  of  this  course  for  six  months,  she  reports 
only  two  saucers  broken,  and  the  pot  remaining  whole.” 

Meerschanm. — J.  S.  Witner.  The  material 
of  which  the  true  Meerschaum  pipes  are  made  is  a  min¬ 
eral  found  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  Chemi¬ 
cally  it  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  in  composition 
allied  to  soap  stone.  It  being  very  light,  the  fanciful 
name  Meerschaum,  foam  of  the  sea,  was  given  to  it, 
which  has  led  to  the  not  uncommon  idea  that  it  is  in  some 
way  prepared  from  sea  froth.  In  its  rough  state  it  looks 
like  a  lump  of  very  white  clay.  It  is  easily  carved  and 
worked  into  shape,  after  which  it  is  put  into  boiling  wax, 
and  then  polished.  Imitations  are  made  so  like  the  true 
article  that  only  an  experienced  eye  can  tell  the  difference. 

Crood  for  Maine.— A  daily  paper  says  that 
the  Maine  ladies  trim  a  large  pumpkin  seed  with  fur,  and 
wear  it  for  a  bonnet,  the  large  end  being  worn  in  front, 
to  protect  the  forehead.  We  shall  welcome  any  style  of 
ladies’  head-dress  that  is  worn  with  a  view  to  protect 
any  part  of  the  head.  Any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

Dickens’  Works. — The  advent  of  this  most 
popular  of  living  authors,  and  his  public  readings,  have 
given  new  life  to  the  old  editions  of  his  works,  and  have 
called  out  several  new  ones,  varying  in  style  and  in  price. 
Some  of  the  very  cheap  editions  are  in  such  small  type 
that  they  are  not  to  be  commended  to  those  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  eyes.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  publish  several  editions,  ranging  in  price 
from  75  cents,  in  paper,  to  $3  a  volume.  That  called  the 
“  People’s  Edition,”  with  each  work  in  a  large  duodecimo 
volume,  is  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  strikes  us  as 
being,  at  $1  .75  a  volume,  the  best  of  the  moderate  priced 
editions,  and  cheap  for  the  quality. 

Erratwin.— In  the  January  number,  page  21, 
in  speaking  of  the  European  Mistletoe  we  by  a  slip  of 
the  pen  called  it  Yiscurn  Jlavescens.  It  should  of  course 
have  been  V-  album. 

Canker  Worms. — In  some  places  the  tent- 
caterpillar  is  mistaken  for  the  canker-worm,  but  the  two 
are  quite  different  in  their  habits,  and  the  span  worm,  also 
called  canker-worm,  is  different  from  either.  The  females 
of  the  true  canker-worm  arc  wingless  ; 
they  form  their  chrysalids  in  the 
ground  and  come  out  of  these  in  early 
spring  (sometimes  in  autumn),  crawl 
up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  there 
lay  their  eggs,  from  which  are  hatched 

the  destructive  worms.  All  the  methods  ^ - 

of  combating  this  insect  have  for  their  Fig.  1. 
object  the  preventing  of  the  female  from  ascending  the 
tree.  Numerous  things  have  been  proposed  in  the  way 
of  obstructions,  from  tarred  paper  to  very  ingenious 
troughs  to  be  kept  filled  with  liquid.  There  are  many  of 
these  that  will  answer,  if  properly  attended  to,  and  all 
are  perfectly  useless,  if  the  barrier,  whatever  it  may  be, 
becomes  passable  by  drying,  or  becomes  bridged  over  by 
dust,  leaves,  or  even  dead  insects.  In  1865  we  published 
an  illustration  of  an  easily  made  protector,  which,  as  it 
has  been  inquired  for  several  times,  we  reproduce.  Pro¬ 


cure  a  strip  of  tin  3  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to 
make  a  ring  to  encircle  the  tree,  and  leave  2  inches 
space  all  around  between  it  and  the  trunk.  Turn  over 
one  edge  of  this  tin  as  shown  in  figure  1.  A  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  as  long  as  the  tin  and  rather  wider,  has  a  hem 
upon  one  edge  to  receive  a  cord,  and  the  other  edge  is 
fastened  to  the  tin  by  placing  it  in  the  fold  and  hammer¬ 
ing  close.  The  manner  of 
application  is  seen  in  fig.  2 ; 

The  cloth  is  bound  tightly 
to  the  tree  by  means  of  the 
drawing  string  and  the  ends 
of  the  tin  joined  by  means 
of  one  or  two  rivets.  The 
edges  of  the  cloth  are  to  be 
fastened  where  they  lap,  by 
a  few  stitches.  All  should 
be  so  arranged  that  no  in¬ 
sect  can  pass  up  the  trunk 
without  first  going  over  the 
tin,  which  of  itself  forms 
quite  an  obstacle  to  the  in¬ 
sect,  though  not  a  complete 
one.  The  surface  should  he 
smeared  with  Mr.  David 
Lyman’s  prescription,  of  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
castor  oil ;  this  is  fatal  to  insects  and  keeps  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  a  number  of  days,  but  should  be  renewed  once 
a  week.  Any  one  who  is  really  in  earnest  in  protecting 
his  trees,  will  visit  them  every  day  or  two  to  see  that  the 
protectors,  no  matter  what  kind  is  used,  are  properly  ad¬ 
justed  and  in  good  working  condition. 

Spring  Bntlding  the  .— F.  H. 

Colton.  The  earliest  time  at  which  this  can  be  done  is 
when  the  stocks  are  in  full  leaf  and  the  bark  will  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  wood,  or  “run,”  as  nurserymen  say.  The 
cions  to  furnish  the  buds  must  be  cut  while  still  dormant, 
and  kept  so  by  placing  them  in  an  ice-house. 

The  YVestchester  Co.,  NT.  Y.s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  a  recent  meeting  for  election  of 
officers  for  the  present  year,  made  choice  of  Mr.  Warren 
Leland,  as  President.  Mr.  L.  resides  in  the  town  of  Har¬ 
rison,  where  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  500  acres,  450  of  which 
are  under  cultivation.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  farms  in  the  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
is  cultivated  with  profit,  there  being  in  this  case  no  mid¬ 
dle  men  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  Mr.  Le- 
land’s  fondness  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects 
is  well  known,  and  the  society  certainly  has  secured  the 
services  of  a  very  efficient  officer. 

The  NcwYork  FertiiSixer  Market. 

— The  price  of  fertilizers  along  our  seaboard  is  regulated 
a  good  deal  by  the  price  which  they  bear  in  New  York. 
This  is  especially  true  of  bone-dust  and  the  superphos¬ 
phates.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  prices,  are 
usually  gradual,  and  commonly  upwards.  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  of  “  superphosphates”  in  market,  pass¬ 
ing  under  a  variety  of  names,  animalized,  ammoniated, 
etc.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  thing  if  all  the 
prominent  fertilizers,  especially  superphosphates,  could 
be  subjected  to  examination  by  competent  chemists,  and 
their  results  published.  The  manufacture  of  superphos¬ 
phates  presents  an  unusually  attractive  opportunity  for 
rascals  to  defraud  the  unsuspicious.  The  prices  of  some 
of  the  most  reliable  fertilizers  are  as  follows  : 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.— The  price  for  this  article  varies 
with  the  premium  on  gold.  At  present,  with  gold  at  35 
per  cent  premium,  it  is  selling  at  $S5  per  ton  of  2000  fi>s.; 
with  gold  at  40  per  cent,  it  would  be  worth  $00. 

Baker  and  Jarvis  Island,  (South  Pacific^hospliatic,) 
Guano.— $45  per  ton.  These  can  be  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  same  as  bones,  thereby  making  a  good 
superphosphate;  they  should  contain  an  equivalent  to 
GO  to  70  per  cent  of  bone  phosphate  of  lime. 

Superphosphate  of  lime. — $55  per  ton,  in  bags  of  100 
lbs.,  and  barrels  of  2501bs.  Haw  bone  superphosphate, 
$55  to  $5G  per  ton  in  barrels  of  about  250  lbs. 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Dust. — In  barrels  of  250  lbs.,  the 
barrels  tarred,  $45  per  ton  ;  flour  of  bone,  $G0  per  ton  ; 
fine  floated  bone,  $G5  per  ton. 

Fish  Manure.— Finely  ground,  $45  per  ton ;  not  ground, 
$30  per  ton. 

Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster. — Ground,  $1.75  per  barrel,  by 
seven  barrels  or  more ;  a  barrel  will  weigh  about  250  lbs. 

Shell  Lime. — 10  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.50  per  barrel. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  GG°,  (Oil  of  Vitriol,)  1%  cents  per  lb  ; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  60°,  (Pan  Acid,)  2)4  cents  per  lb.  Car¬ 
boys,  $3  each,  (returnable) ;  they  contain  aboat  150  Bis. 

]Lea<l  Pipe — Lead  in  Water. — “E.  C. 

S.”  asks  if  the  illness  of  his  horse  is  due  to  his  drinking 
water  which  came  through  a  lead  pipe.  It  is  not  easy  t» 
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tell  without  knowing  more  about  the  case.  As  a  general 
thing,  spring  water  is  not  apt  to  be  contaminated  by  lead ; 
at  all  events,  the  risk  is  removed  by  using  the  tin-lined 

pipe,  which  is  just  as  cheap  and  perfectly  safe _ A.  B. 

Rugg.  The  quantity  of  lead  in  water  that  has  passed 
through  lead  pipes  is  so  small  that  while  its  detection  is 
easy  to  the  chemist,  it  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty 
by  those  not  familiar  with  chemical  operations.  If  you 
wish  to  make  the  experiment,  add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
to  the  water,  and  gently  evaporate  a  quart  or  so  in  a  china 
bowl  or  plate  to  a  wineglass-full.  Dissolve  a  bit  of  Iodide 
of  Potassium,  (to  be  had  of  the  druggists,)  the  size  of  a 
pea,  in  half  a  wineglass  of  water,  and  add  it,  a  drop  at  a 
time,  to  the  concentrated  water  in  another  wineglass.  If 
lead  be  present  a  yellow  cloud  will  appear  in  the  water, 
and  upon  allowing  it  to  stand,  a  yellow  powder  (Iodide 
of  Lead)  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Great 
caution  should  be  used  in  adding  the  solution  of  Io¬ 
dide,  as  an  excess  dissolves  the  yellow  powder. 

Os*a,ssIio-j»|»ers. — Atchison  County,  Mo., 
was  plagued  with  grasshoppers  last  year.  G.  Steiner 
writes:  “They  have  eaten  up  all  the  winter  grain,  and 
have  done  the  cabbages  and  other  late  crops  great  dam¬ 
age.  In  May  last,  the  eggs  laid  last  fall  hatched  by 
myriads,  and  the  insects  remained  with  us  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  when  full  grown,  Then  they  rose  up  of  one 
accord,  and  all  left  at  once.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
they  returned  in  clouds  that  darkened  the  sun,  and  at  the 
time  I  write,  they  have  laid  their  eggs  in  the  ground. 
Last  spring  they  destroyed  all  the  spring  wheat  and  oats, 
and  did  rye  and  other  crops  much  damage.” 

IPlsistea*  vs.  Stable  Vlasiojee. — T.  Lee, 
Mich.  On  many  soils  remote  from  the  shore  the  effect  of 
plaster  is  magical,  bringing  in  white  clover  and  securing 
a  strong  growth  of  grass.  If  this  is  fed  off  by  cattle 
remaining  upon  the  pastures,  the  land  increases 
steadily  in  fertility.  Plaster  is  not,  however,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  manure.  Four  and  a  half  miles  is  a  long 
way  to  cart  stable  manure.  We  should  prefer  to  cart 
night  soil,  if  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  carting,  as  it  can 
in  most  towns  and  villages,  where  they  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it.  This  is  generally  the  cheapest  source  of  fertil¬ 
izers  to  suburban  farmers.  Dead  animals  from  the  city 
streets  are  also  used  to  great  advantage.  Wood  ashes,  and 
the  wastes  of  woolen  factories,  and  of  tanneries,  are  gener¬ 
ally  worth  much  more  than  they  cost.  Spread  plaster 
on  pastures,  one  or  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sprinkle 
it  about  the  stables.  It  also  may  bo  used  in  the  hill,  with 
corn  and  potatoes,  with  good  effects. 

ISertg-c  ion  MiirySsuaal. — “Hedge,”  Kent 
Co.,  Md.,  wishes  an  evergreen  hedge,  and  we  give  liis 
letter  for  the  most  part  entire,  as  it  and  the  answers  will 
interest  others,  and  it  also  shows  how  questions  crowd 
upon  us.  This  letter  has  been  on  hand  for  a  long  time, 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  so  many  queries  that  we 
saved  it  to  make  it  the  text  of  a  longer  article  than  we 
usually  put  into  the  “  Basket,”  but  finding  no  space  else¬ 
where,  we  reply  here.  (1)  “  I  wish  to  plant  a  fancy  or  or¬ 
namental  hedge,  that  will  turn  stock,  on  each  side  of 
my  lawn  or  front  yard.  I  prefer  an  evergreen.  (2)  Holly  is 
very  slow ;  how  would  it  do  to  set  out  a  row  thickly  with 
young  Holly  trees,  say  as  large  as  your  wrist,  cut  off  the 
tops  to  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  and  then,  in  a  year  or  so, 
when  the  plants  were  started  vigorously  again  to  grow¬ 
ing,  to  lay  or  plash  them  as  the  Osage  Orange  and  Buck¬ 
thorn  is  sometimes  treated  ?  Or  cut  the  plant  down  to  the 
ground  when  first  set  out?  (3)  IIow  are  Holly  hedges 
usually  make?  (4)  What  would  you  say  of  the  Makoriia 
Aquifoliitm ,  (Holly-leaved  Barberry  or  Mahonia  Barberry,) 
and  how  best  propagated  ?  (5)  Your  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Barberry,  (Herberts  vulgaris )?  (0)  IIow  would  the 
Towns  baccata,  ( European  Yew,)  answer  the  purpose  ? 
How  best  managed,  etc.?  Is  it  an  expensive  plant,  and 
do  the  nurserymen  usually  furnish  it  ?  (7)  I  have  a  small 
farm,  nicely  and  publicly  situated.  I  am  putting  an  Osage 
Orange  hedge  around  the  whole  place,  (am  bound  all 
around  by  road,)  and  wish  to  divide  the  lawn  and  front  yard 
by  this  fancy  hedge.  (8)  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  we  have 
Willows  of  which  powder  and  baskets  are  made ;  we  call  it 
the  Powder  Willow.  Is  that  the  White  Willow  for  live 
'fence  ?”  —  1.  None  of  the  Pine  family  will  make  a 
hedge  that  will  turn  stock.  2.  Ttie  only  way  to  get  a 
proper  hedge  is  to  start  with  young  plants,  and  make  a 
good  growth  from  the  base.  It  would  take  much  longer 
to  get  plants  of  this  size  established,  and  in  shape, — if  it 
could  be  done  at  all.  The  treatment  for  the  Osage  Orange 
would  not  do  for  the  Holly,  as  one  is  a  rapid  grower,  and 
the  other  a  very  slow  one.  3.  Holly  hedges  are  but  little 
known  ip  this  country.  In  England,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  a  well  and  deeply  worked  soil,  in  order  to  get  as 
rapid  a  growth  as  possible.  Young  plants  are  set  at  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  treated  as  other  hedges. 
4  This  will  not  make  a  hedge  that  will  turn  stock,  but 
very  handsome  as  a  division  hedge,  with  the  fault,  at  the 


North,  that  the  leaves  turn  black  in  winter.  Readily 
raised  from  seed.  5.  We  think  highly  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
an  evergreen.  6.  Will  not  turn  stock,  and  too  uncertain 
unless  you  wish  to  experiment.  May  be  had  at  the  nur¬ 
series  at  a  not  very  high  price.  7.  If  you  wish  a  “fancy, 
hedge,”  and  one  that  will  turn  stock,  we  do  not  know 
of  anything  better  than  the  Holly,  if  you  can  wait  for  it. 
Wliy  not  keep  the  stock  away,  and  then  Hemlock,  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreen  hedges,  can  be  used.  8.  The 
White  Willow  and  the  “  Powder  Willow  ”  are  the  same, 
and  the  one  used  at  the  West  for  fences.  It  would  not 
answer  your  purpose  as  an  ornamental  hedge. 

¥*irae  SiCavcs  ns  n  WSailcli. — “W.  H.  L.” 

writes :  “  In  the  Dec.  No.  you  recommend  covering  straw¬ 
berries  with  Pine  straw,  or  rather,  the  foliage  from  the 
Pine  tree,  which  I  carefully  rake  off  the  grass,  as  it  falls,  as 
it  appeared  to  me  to  kill  the  grass  on  the  lawn  where  it 
laid.  Will  not  the  use  of  it  on  the  strawberry  sour  and  in¬ 
jure  the  soil  so  as  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  sweetness  or 
quantity  of  the  crop  ?” — The  effect  on  the  grass  is  merely 
mechanical  and  not  due  to  any  injurious  quality  in  the 
Pine  leaves.  A  covering  of  any  kind  is  injurious  to 
grass  when  it  is  growing.  Witli  strawberries  the  case  is 
different.  We  wish  to  cover  the  soil  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  and,  if  the  mulch  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Pine  straw  has  been 
used  largely  at  the  South  for  such  purposes,  and  we  never 
heard  of  its  producing  any  untoward  effects. 

Weeds. — “  J.  W.  K.,”  Quincy,  III.,  asks  “Is 
there  any  way  to  exterminate  what  we  call  here  wild  sweet 
potato  vines,  or  wild  morning  glory  vines.”  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  stated  that  there  is  no  specific  to  kill  weeds. 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them :  Put  the 
land  in  some  crop  that  requires  constant  working,  and 
cultivate  it  diligently,  or  use  a  crop  that  will  grow  so 
luxuriantly  as  to  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

CsiUture. — “  J.  C.  L.,”  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.  An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  present  century 
to  cultivate  the  Poppy  for  opium.  We  have  forgotten 
why  it  failed,  but  as  the  production  of  opium  is  much 
dependent  upon  a  suitable  climate  and  very  cheap  labor, 
we  do  not  think  that  this  and  similar  cultures  can  be 
undertaken  in  this  country  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

IBaaelttlsoirsi.  BBertjre. — “  J.  S.  E.,”  Afton, 
Iowa,  says:  “ Please  give  us  some  information  through 
your  columns  or  by  letter,  with  reference  to  the  Buck¬ 
thorn  or  English  Hedge,  of  its  adaptation  to  our  climate, 
and  durability  as  hedge.”  The  “  English  Hedge  ”  is  the 
Hawthorn,  and  the  Buckthorn  is  comparatively  little 
used  in  England.  Some  of  the  best  hedges  we  have  seen 
have  been  of  Buckthorn,  and  we  are  at  loss  to  know  why 
it  is  not  more  used.  Its  hardiness  adapts  it  to  northern 
climates,  it  grows  well,  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects,  and  holds  its  leaves  well  into  autumn. 

IBetsms  4  "<>»•  si  IVsneie. — Thos.  Bragg,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.  Apparently  the  White  Runner;  this  is  a  white 
variety  of  the  Scarlet  Runner,  so  much  used  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  climber.  The  beans  are  often  sold  for  the  Lima, 
to  which  they  are  much  inferior,  though  of  fair  quality. 
Tlie  plants  are  decidedly  different  in  appearance,  and  the 
ripe  bean  is  thicker  and  much  whiter.  It  has  quite  a 
number  of  local  names,  and  is,  we  think,  advertised  by 
some  dealers  as  new,  under  one  or  more  names. 

IBees  in  ffVbraassry — A«lviiee  to  BBe= 
ginners,  by  Wm.  W„  Gary. — The  directions  in 
the  Apiary  for  last  month  are  still  in  force.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  at  this  season  to  purchase  bees.  Being  comparative¬ 
ly  light  in  stores  and  in  numbers,  they  can  be  moved 
with  less  risk  of  combs  breaking  down,  or  of  smothering, 
than  after  May.  As  there  is  but  little  to  do  in  the  apiary 
this  month,  beyond  seeing  that  the  hives  are  properly 
ventilated,  and  the  entrance  so  contracted  as  to  prevent 
a  strong  current  of  cold  air  blowing  on  the  bees,  and  to 
exclude  mice,  I  will  give  a  few  hints  to  beginners  in  bee 
culture.  In  the  first  place,  buy  none  but  strong,  healthy 
stocks;  it  is  better  to  pay  twenty  dollars  for  such  a 
colony,  than  to  pay  five  for  a  diminutive  starveling,  which 
will  neither  produce  surplus  honey  nor  give  an  increase 
of  swarms.  To  build  up  a  weak  colony  and  make  it 
prosper  requires  experience  for  success ;  beginners  should 
let  it  alone,  and  neither  be  anxious  for  a  rapid  increase, 
nor  dwell  on  the  deceptive  beauties  of  geometrical 
progression  in  counting  upon  the  number  of  stocks  one 
may  be  the  owner  of  in  a  few  years.  Many  persons  en¬ 
gage  in  bee  culture,  expecting  to  amass  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time,  and  by  a  little  mismanagement  sustain  a 
heavy  loss  instead  of  realizing  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
money  invested.  Improve  the  long  winter  evenings  by 
consulting  the  best  authors,  Langstroth  and  Quinby,  and 
question  persons  in  your  neighborhood  who  have  met  with 
the  greatest  success.  Procure  the  best  hive  ;  in  this,  use- 


your  judgment.  I  prefer  the  Langstroth.  Keep  none  but 
strong  colonies.  If  the  beginner  will  exercise  a  good 
share  of  common  sense,  experiment  cautiously,  he  will 
thus  avoid  involving  the  welfare  of  his  apiary  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  single  venture,  and  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  meet  with  encouraging  success  in  bee  culture. 

Bflettels  its  Emrojse. — We  so  often  met  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  recognized  us  from  the  register  of  names 
at  the  hotels  in  Europe,  that  we  conclude  very  many  of 
our  readers  travel  abroad.  And  why  should  not  this  be 
the  case?  The  enterprising  people  who  accumulate 
money  for  traveling,  are  quite  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  such  a  journal  as  this  affords.  As 
many  others  of  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
are  likely  to  visit  foreign  lands,  we  may  well  give  from 
time  to  time  any  useful  hints  drawn  from  experience  or 
observation.— Every  American  traveler  knows  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  choosing  a  good  hotel  in  the  different  cities  in 
Europe.  The  guide  books,  especially  the  one  most  car¬ 
ried  by  Americans,  often  commends  only  those  houses 
which  pay  the  highest  bonus.  (Thus,  for  example,  at  In¬ 
terlaken,  Switzerland,  there  are  many  good  hotels,  but  as 
we  incidentally  learned,  the  author  of  the  guide  book  re¬ 
ceived  500  francs  to  name  but  one.  Of  course,  we  found 
a  portion  of  the  500  francs  in  our  bill,  at  that  hotel.)  As 
the  European  hotels  charge  by  the  items,  there  is  good 
opportunity  to  reckon  these  up  to  any  desired  sum — all 
the  traveler  will  stand,  usually.  Candles,  or  “tallow 
droppers,”  are  almost  always  charged  for,  at  three  to  six 
times  their  cost.  Most  of  the  hotels  are  neat  and  well 
kept;  some  of  loud  pretensions  are  far  from  neatness  and 
comfort.  We  name  here  some  which  we  found  all  right 
as  respects  comfort  and  reasonable  charges,  starring  some 
where  we  found  extra  comfort,  Cork,  Royal  Victoria; 
Dublin,  Gresham;  Belfast,  Imperial;  Portrush,  Antrim 
Arms;  Edinburg,  Waterloo *;  Brussels,  Bellevue*; 
Amsterdam,  Amstel*;  Coblentz,  Bellevue;  Frankfort, 
Union ;  Dresden,  Bellevue ,  also  Victoria;  Berlin,  Hotel 
de  Rome;  Stockholm,  Rydburg ;  St.  Petersburg,  Hotel 
de  Grand ;  Moscow,  Dusaux ;  Warsaw,  V Europe ; 
Cracow,  Saxe;  Munich,  Four  Seasons*;  Mt.  Rigi,  Rigi 
Staffel ;  Andermatt,  St.  Gothard  ;  Faido,  Angelo ;  Maga- 
dino,  Bellevue ;  Stresa,  Borromean  Isles ;  Domo  d'Ossola, 
Grand  delaVille;  Brieg,  Angleterre;  Martigny,  de  la  Tour  ; 
Geneva,  de  la  Paix  ;  Berne,  Schweizerlwf ;  Turin,  L' Eu¬ 
rope  ;  Milan,  Cavour ;  Verona,  Londres ;  Venice,  Baiter's 
Grand  Hotel  de  la  Ville*;  Bologna,  Brun;  Florence,  New 
York;  Leghorn,  Washington  &  Victoria;  Rome,  Angle¬ 
terre  *;  Naples,  Hotel  de  Russe.  Wo  omit  cities  where 
the  hotel  selected  was  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  At 
London,  the  Langham's  is  a  really  grand  hotel,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  Americans.  Those  who  wish  less  display  of 
fashion  and  dress,  and  lower  prices,  will  find  very  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  We  have  tried  both. 
As  most  persons  remain  there  two  weeks  or  mere,  the 
preferable  way  is  to  seek  what  are  termed  “  lodgings  ”  or 
“apartments.”  One  can  get  good  well  furnished  rooms, 
with  service,  cooking,  etc.,  at  moderate  stipulated  rates, 
and  order  whatever  he  likes  for  each  meal,  paying  only 
its  cost.  In  this  way  he  lias  all  of  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
just  such  food  as  he  desires,  or  the  market  affords,  and  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  live  at  home.  We  found  a  good 
home  at  Mrs.  Clivcly’s,  No.  6  Upper  Woburn  Place,  ad¬ 
joining  Tavistock  Square  and  Dickens’  city  residence. 
(The  streets  in  this  quarter  are  barred  against  carriages 
from  sundown  to  8  A.  M.,  which  renders  them  very  quiet.) 
In  Paris, in  1802,  we  found  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Louvretm  ex¬ 
cellent  residence,  at  reasonable  rates  ;  in  1807  it  was  exor¬ 
bitant  in  its  charges  and  pretensions,  as  were  most  Paris 
hotels.  One  will  enjoy  more  quiet  and  comfort  at  less 
pretentious  but  good  houses,  like  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
on  Rue  Castiglione,  and  others  of  its  class.  In  Vienna, 
all  the  hotels  are  said  to  bo  pretentions,  and  rather  proud 
of  their  reputation  for  high  charges ;  we  found  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  of  this  class,  and  would  try  another  if  going 
there  again.  At  Luzerne,  there  are  several  good  hotels, 
full  and  expensive  in  the  “  season.”  The  Hotel  Balances 
is  reasonable,  quiet,  and  has  some  very  good  rooms,  with 
balconies  over  the  water ;  table,  good.  The  worst  of  all 
the  hotels  we  were  forced  into,  was  the  Hotel  de  Londres 
et  Post ,  at  St.  Michael,  before  crossing  Mt.  Cenis.  The 
other  hotel  there  cannot  be  worse,  and  may  be  better. 

— - - - MOM - *  - 

Milking— How  Often  Should  it  be  Done? 

An  experienced  dairyman  discusses  at  some 
length,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  (Eng.,)  the 
number  of  times  a  cow  should  be  milked  daily. 
We  need  not  give  his  views  in  full,  hut 
they  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  milking  three 
times  a  day  instead  of  twice.  His  argument  for 
a  more  frequent  milking  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  a  cow  with  the  ©alf  by  her  side,  in  aa 
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abundant  pasture,  where  she  can  soon  get  her 
fill,  will  feed  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  times  for  rumin¬ 
ating,  and  that  the  calf  will  suckle  regularly  at 
times  corresponding  with  these.  While  he  does 
not  think  that  milking  four  times  a  day  is  ad¬ 
visable,  as  we  are  able  to  depart  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  course  of  things  within  certain  limits,  yet  he 
holds  that  thrice  is  nearer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  cow  is  milked  by  the  calf  than  is  twice, 
and  that  cows,  milked  three  times  a  day,  have 
a  tendency  to  convert  their  food  into  milk,  rather 
than  into  fat,  while  with  a  less  frequent  milking, 
the  secretion  of  fat  is  more  active.  He  says : 

“The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
confining  our  observations  to  cows  fed  on  high¬ 
ly  nourishing  food— the  starving  system  of  the 
olden  time  having  been  thrown  overboard  ;  and 
the  question  now  under  notice,  of  cows  being 
more  liable  to  go  dry  and  run  to  fat  when  only 
milked  twice  a  day  than  when  milked  thrice, 
must  appear  so  plain  to  those  who  have  any 
lengthened  experience  in  the  matter,  as  hardly 
to  require  a  word  of  detailed  argument  to  fortify 
the  conclusion.  Thus,  according  to  our  own 
experience,  there  were  about  14  hours  between 
the  evening  and  morning  milkings,  on  the  bi¬ 
meal  plan,  and  10  hours  between  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  some  town  dairies,  the  length 
of  time  between  the  evening  and  morning  meals 
is  greater,  and  that  between  the  morning  and 
evening,  less.  During  the  summer  months,  we 
have  had  only  13  hours  between  the  evening 
and  morning,  and  11  between  the  morning  and 
evening,  the  tin  b«ing  tin  s  more  eq  -ally^di- 
vided.  Under  tne  three-meal  system  there  were 
ten  hours  between  the  evening  and  morning, 
and  seven  hours  between  each  of  the  other  two 
meals ;  the  night  interval  in  the  summer  time  be- 
ingsliorter,  and  the  day  interval  longer.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  length  of  time, 
upon  which  the  argument  hinges,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that,  assuming  the  ruminating, 
digestive, and  secretory  functions  equally  healthy 
and  active  in  both  cases,  the  milk  remains  four 
hours  longer  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  under  the 
two-meal  system  than  under  the  three-meal  sys¬ 
tem  over  night,  and  twice  these  hours  during 
the  day.  The  effects  of  this  difference  upon  the 
functional  economy  of  the  cow  generally  is  ob¬ 
viously  to  increase  her  carcass  weight,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  between 
meals.  In  discussing  this  question,  it  must 
further  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  these  pro¬ 
cesses — the  manufacture  of  meat,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  and  the  manufacture  of  milk — are  con¬ 
tinuously  going  on  in  a  healthy  cow ;  so  that  it 
does  not  require  much  force  to  turn  the  balance 
either  way,  more  especially  when  there  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  the  secretion  of  fat,  especially 
over  night,  and  the  adverse  to  the  secretion  of 
milk.  In  principle,  the  argument  of  milk  re¬ 
maining  in  the  udder  for  a  length  of  time  after 
it  has  been  secreted,  is  identical  with  that  of 
leaving  a  portion  in  the  udder  after  milking. 
Ho  doubt  sour  brewer’s  grains  and  distiller’s 
wash  may  be  given  to  cows  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  counter¬ 
act  the  tendency  to  run  to  fat,  but  the  practice 
is  out  of  date,  and  the  argument  which  it  in¬ 
volves  unworthy  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 

“In  those  localities  where  cows  are  only 
milked  twice  a  day,  there  would  doubtless  be 
many  objections  raised  in  the  adoption  of  milk¬ 
ing  three  times,  even  in  examples  where  all  the 
milk  is  consumed  upon  the  farm.  But  those 
who  raise  this  objection  should  first  bear  in 
iqind  that  their  precept  practice  tools  its  rise  in 


times  when  cows  and  calves  were  half  starved, 
conditions  which  do  not  apply  in  the  present 
age;  second,  in  those  districts  where  three  times 
milking  is  the  common  rule,  no  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  servants  to  attend  regularly 
to  the  hours  of  feeding  and  milking. 

“As  to  commercial  dairies,  where  the  whole 
of  the  milk  is  either  sold  wholesale  or  in  retail, 
the  third  meal  may  be  used  for  raising  cream, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  warmed 
and  mixed  with  the  morning  milk,  which  would 
rather  improve  the  latter  than  otherwise,  the 
evening  milk  being'  richer  than  the  morning 
milk.  This,  we  may  observe,  is  no  hypothetical 
proposition,  but  the  actual  practice  successfully 
followed  in  those  districts  where  cows  are  milk¬ 
ed  three  times  a  day — large  towns  in  them  being 
better  supplied  with  new  milk,  butter,  and 
cream,  than  towns  situated  in  districts  where 
the  two-meal  system  is  exclusively  practiced. 
In  short,  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to  the 
tliree-meal  system,  if  dairymen  would  consult 
their  own  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
cows,  free  from  craft  prejudices.” 

- — - - - -  — - 

Farm  Laborers— Prospects. 

The  time  is  at  hand  in  the  North,  for  securing 
labor  for  the  approaching  season.  The  hired 
man,  in  the  good  old  times,  began  his  work  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  the  term  of  service  'was 
for  6  or  8  months.  A  longer  term  did  not  suit 
his  convenience,  or  that  of  his  employer.  He 
could  teach  school  in  the  winter,  or  strap  on  his 
trQnks  and  pedche,  tend  saw-mill,  or  butcher 
pigs,  and  make  more  money  than  he  could  on 
the  farm.  And,  then,  in  the  days  of  homespun, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  many  virtues  of 
our  fathers,  there  was  not  quite  so  much  enter¬ 
prise  in  winter  as  now,  and  comparatively  little 
was  done  upon  the  farm.  The  hired  man  got 
9  or  10  dollars  a  month  for  his  summer  labor,  and 
thought  he  did  pretty  well.  Now  the  average 
price  of  labor  in  the  Eastern  States  is  33  dollars  a 
month,  and  for  the  whole  country,  28,  as  last 
reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
We  think  there  must  be  a  little  reduction  from 
these  prices  the  present  year.  There  has  been 
a  large  accession  to  our  population  from  Europe, 
the  most  of  them  males,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  have  come  to  this  country  seeking  labor. 
They  have  strong  hands  and  willing  hearts,  in¬ 
tent  upon  improving  their  fortunes  and  in  due 
time  getting  homes  of  tlieir  own.  Many  of  these 
go  West,  but  multitudes  linger  at  the  East,  aud 
can  be  employed  at  reasonable  prices  upon  the 
farm.  Then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  our 
manufacturing  interests  are  somewhat  depressed, 
and  wages  are  reduced  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  some  establishments  are  stopping. 
This  will  throw  some  out  of  employment,  and 
they  will  seek  support  upon  the  farm,  which 
alone  has  bread  enough,  and  work  for  all. 

The  prospects  for  agriculture  the  coming 
year  are  exceedingly  promising  everywhere, 
except  in  the  cotton  states.  We  have  raised, 
the  past  year,  the  best  wheat  crop  ever  produced 
in  the  country,  and  the  prices  are  satisfactory. 
The  corn  crop,  short  in  some  states,  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  average,  and  the  prices  high.  Potatoes 
were  a  very  short  crop,  and  the  prices  higher 
thari  for  many  years.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
everything  the  farmer  produces  brings  a  good 
round  profit  on  the  cost  of  production,  showing 
that  the  business  can  be  safely  extended.  We 
think,  as  a  rule,  our  Northern  farmers  do  not 
employ  as  much  labor  as  they  ought,  to  make 
their  business  profitable.  They  are  content’  to 


rub  along,  just  supporting  their  families,  when 
they  might  do  this  and  have  a  handsome  sur¬ 
plus  b}r  using  more  labor.  It  costs  very  little 
more  brain  work  to  direct  the  labors  of  six  men 
than  the  labor  of  one.  If  there  is  a  profit  in 
hiring  one  man,  there  is  six  times  the  profit  in 
hiring  six,  other  things  being  equal.  Of  course, 
it  requires  more  capital  and  more  care.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  farming  pays  with  present 
prices,  and  we  hold  that  land  is  profitable  just 
as  we  expend  labor  and  capital  upon  it.  If  any 
man  has  any  doubt  upon  that  point,  let  him 
plant  an  acre  of  corn,  applying  fifty  dollars’ 
worth  of  stable  manure,  and  giving  thorough 
cultivation,  and  compare  the  result  with  little 
or  no  manure  and  poor  cultivation.  Labor  is 
much  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  but  farm  crops 
sell  enough  higher  to  make  up  the  difference, 
and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  multitudes  of  our  skillful  farmers 
would  greatly  improve  their  fortunes  by  using 
more  labor  and  enlarging  their  business.  They 
have  skill  enough  and  capital  enough,  if  it  were 
put  in  the  right  place.  The  markets  show  clear¬ 
ly  enough,  that  we  want  more  hay  and  grain, 
more  beef  and  butter,  more  potatoes  and  poul¬ 
try,  and  that  all  farm  crops  pay  well  for  raising. 
The  manufacturer  and  merchant  arc  very  much 
in  doubt  about  their  ventures  now,  and  some 
are  failing.  The  farmer  has  no  solicitude  of  this 
kind.  He  may  extend  his  business  and  thrive. 

Get  skilled  labor  if  it  can  be  had-,  but  if 
not,  use  the  emigrant.  Many  who  come  over 
have  been  trained  to  farm  labor,  and  very  soon 
adapt  themselves  to  our  methods.  If  the  farmer 
can  be  in  the  field  with  his  help  the  most  of  the 
time,  skill  is  of  less  importance.  One  of  the 
best  hands  we  ever  had,  began  work  with  us  the 
day  after  he  landed,  and  staid  with  us  six  years. 
If  a  green  hand  has  aptness  he  will  acquire 
skill,  and  after  a  few  months  will  be  as  service¬ 
able  at  most  kinds  of  work  as  the  best  hand. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  emigrant  labor, 
in  any  quantity,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Thousands  of  them  come  to  our  shores  every 
month  and  are  eager  to  secure  places.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  upon  land  of  their  own. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs. — An  English  poultry 
manager  suggests  the  following  treatment: 

“  When  a  hen  lays  this  sort  of  egg,  and  not 
habitually,  the  occurrence  is  gen  orally  accom¬ 
panied  with  hard  or  full  crop.  In  that  case,  it 
is  owing  to  indigestion,  to  be  treated  with  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  English  gin.  One  cause 
is  said  to  be  over-feeding  when  fowls  are  too 
fat.  These  eggs  are  generally  dropped  from  the 
roost,  and  if  it  is  not  too  high  from  the  floor,  or 
if  they  fall  on  straw,  may  be  saved  entire,  and 
used  for  puddings.  As  to  symptoms,  experience 
will  make  known  the  indications,  and  the  time 
when  a  hen  is  about  to  pass  one  of  these  eggs, 
by  appearing  somewhat  dull  and  uneasy  when 
walking  about ;  when  proper  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  secure  it,  and  prevent  the  other 
hens  from  gobbling  it  up.  The  writer  has  a 
favorite  hen,  which  always  regularly  drops 
these  eggs  from  her  roost,  and  never  lays  any 
others,  and  has  done  so  for  these  five  years  past, 
although  in  perfect  health.” 

Probably  the  medicinal  effect  of  American 
gin  would  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  that  of  “  En¬ 
glish.”  We  give  his  statement  for  what  it  is 
worth,  with  the  remark  that  the  trouble  is 
usually  considered  due  to  a  lack  of  lime  in 
the  food,  and  this  is  supplied  by  giving  the 
hens  (shells,  hopes,  and  other  forms  of  lime, 
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Framing  to  Secure  Wide  Floors  in  Barns. 

Wide  floors,  unobstructed  by  posts,  are  often 
a  great  convenience  in  barns,  and  as  it  is  desir¬ 


able  to  know  a  good  way  to  frame  a  bent  so  as  to 
dispense  with  posts  and  make  it  a  self-supporting 
truss  through  a  part  of  its  length, we  have  had  the 
accompanying  figure  engraved.  It  represents 
a  truss-bent  in  the  barn  of  Rev.  David  R.  W al- 
ler  of  Bloomsbury,  Pa.,  which  supports  the 
second  floor  of  the  barn,  on  one  side,  and  a  hay 
mow  upon  the  other.  The  barn  lias  two  stories 
and  a  basement,  and  all  the  hay  and  grain  is 
drawn  in  upon  the  second  floor,  over  a  bridge, 
from  an  approach  walled  and  banked  up.  This 
truss  is  of  simple  construction,  philosophically 
braced  and  entirely  secure.  The  size  of  the 
timbers  would  vary  with  the  width  of  the  barn 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  self-supporting,  as 
well  as  with  the  weight  it  is  expected  to  sustain. 


A  Milk  Producers’  Association. — Boston 
people  are  proverbial  for  having  notions,  but  it 
usually  happens  that  “  Boston  notions  ”  are  good 
ones,  as  witness  a  late  meeting  to  form  a  Milk 
Producers’  Association.  We  are  glad  to  see  any 
movement  that  will  tend  to  bring  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  nearer  to  each  other,  as  it  re¬ 
sults  in  the  farmer  getting  more  for  his  articles, 
and  the  non-producing  consumer  receiving  more 
for  his  money.  Those  who  supply  the  Boston 
market  with  milk,  naturally  enough  object  to 
that  state  of  things,  in  which  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  31 12  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk,  which 
is  sold  in  the  city  for  8h2  cents.  We  quite  agree 
with  them  in  the  conclusion  that  5  cents  a  quart 
is  rather  too  much  to  pay  the  middle  man.  At 
the  meeting  in  Boston,  an  organization  was  ef¬ 
fected,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  but  we  fail  to  get,  in  the  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  an  idea  of  just  what  they  propose  to 
do.  But  infer  that  their  course  will  be  such  as 
will  bring  a  greater  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  milk  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  We 
are  glad  to  see  anything  that  looks  like  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  farmers,  and  any- indication  that  the 
same  tact,  talent,  and  energy  is  obtaining  in 
agriculture  that  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  other 
kinds  of  business.  We  cannot  see  why  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  milk  business  should  work  to  the 
detriment  of  any  but  the  middle  men.  It  would 
be  easy,  practicable,  and  profitable,  in  any 
community  where  milk  is  supplied  to  a  large 
city,  for  the  milk  producers  to  make  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  or  joint  stock  company,  and  engage  a  man 
of  known  business  talent  and  integrity  to  see  to 
the  transportion  of  the  milk  to  market,  and  its 
delivery  to  retailers.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
such  an  organization,  well  managed,  would  pay 
good  dividends  to  the  farniers. 


Another  Forage  Plant,— It  was  not  long 
ago  that  the  French  journals  were  full  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  [he  Brome  de  flohrade,  ftromus  fichra- 


deri,  or  Rescue  Grass,  over  which  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  was  expended.  How  we 
have  one  of  our  wild  grasses  extolled,  under  the 
name  of  Perennial  Millet — Millet  vivace — as  a 
very  valuable  forage  plant.  The  grass  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  Panicum  virgatum,  a  coarse,  reedy  grass, 
that  grows  in  moist,  sandy  soil ;  it  has  long  and 
flat  leaves,  and  an  open,  large  panicle ;  it  grows 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  is  perennial.  The 
French  writer  has  experimented  with  a  small 
patch,  and  though  its  tendency  to  form  clumps 
does  not  altogether  suit  him,  yet  he  thinks  that 
it  is  one  of  the  forage  plants  that  furnish  the 
most  vegetable  matter  upon  a  given  space  of 
ground.  He  states  that  all  sorts  of  animals  are 
very  fond  of  it;  it  does  not  speak  very  well  for 
the  taste  of  French  animals  if  they  fancy  such 
coarse  food.  Probably  the  number  of  our  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  might  be  advantageously  increased, 
but  we  doubt  if  the  coarse-leaved  and  coarse¬ 
stemmed  Panicum  virgatum  will  be  one  of  them. 
- - "**-« - - 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  last  month’s  Agriculturist  we  announced 
the  appointment  of  Col.  Capron  as  Commission¬ 
er,  but  were,  very  chary  of  giving  him  any  praise 
in  advance,  for  we  knew  we  should  soon  be 
obliged  to  find  fault  with  him.  We  gave  him 
warning  that  we  were  watching  his  acts,  but 
that  did  no  good, — he  has  acted,  and  we  are 
“  down  on  him.”  We  learn  that  the  new  Com¬ 
missioner  has  abolished  the  seed-shop  and  seed 
distribution.  Oh!  Colonel!  now  you  have  done 
it,  and  in  the  name  of  many  injured  people  we 
protest.  Mortals  are  weak,  and  power  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  trust  in  their  hands.  We 
wished  you  well,  but  seated  in  your  place  only 
a  few  short  weeks  you  go  and  “bust  up”  the 
great  “  National  Seed  Shop.”  We  protest — in 
the  name  of  the  people  in  general,  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  particular.  We  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  seedsmen  :  where  else  will  they  be  able 
to  dispose  of  their  old  stock  ?  What  are  certain 
Philadelphia  seedsmen  to  do  now,  when  Lima 
Beans  and  Hubbard  Squash  can  no  longer  be 
sent  forth  by  the  mail  as  novelties  ?  We  protest 
in  behalf  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  Where  can  their  poor  relatives  and 
other  dependants  find  occupation,  now  that  they 
can  no  longer  put  up  seeds?  How  many  votes 
will  be  lost  at  the  next  election  for  the  want  of 
a  few  pole  beans!  We  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  and  there  is  where  we  have  you, 
Col.  Capron.  Did  you  think  what  a  great 
agency  for  the  education  of  the  people  that  seed 
shop  was,  and  how  its  most  practical  lessons 
will  now  be  wanting  ?  When  Echium  vulgare 
was  sent  out  for  a  bee  plant,  didn’t  the  farmer 
learn  the  botanical  name  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
weeds,  and  didn’t  he  have  to  exercise  his  inge¬ 
nuity  to  get  rid  of  it?  When  seeds  of  tropical 
plants  were  sent  to  Wisconsin,  did  not  the  farm¬ 
ers  there  learn  the  useful  lesson  that  every 
kind  of  plant  would  not  grow  everywhere? 

We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  poultry.  Many 
a  poultry  yard  will  miss  its  accustomed  variety 
in  food  ;  formerly  it  was  something  to  be  a  fowl 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  a  Senator  or  a  Repre¬ 
sentative,  as  several  times  a  year  it  had  food, 
which  if  not  very  good,  was  at  least  expensive, 
and  was  bought  by  Uncle  Sam’s  money,  was 
brought  by  the  U.  S.  mail,  and  was  fed  out  by 
a  friend  of  a  friend  of  Uncle  Sam.  It  must  be 
a  poor  cock  who  couldn’t  fancy  himself  the 
American  eagle  upon  such  food. 

Finally,  we  protect  in  our  own  name.  An 
interesting  portion  correspondency..  m«§t 


cease.  The  inquiries  as  to  what  are  Alfalfa, 
Bene,  Sanfoin,  and  other  things  sent  out  with¬ 
out  any  intimation  as  to  their  uses,  will  come 
no  more,  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  telling  our  friends  what  is  food  for 
their  cattle  and  what  is  food  for  themselves. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  congratu- 
late  you  upon  having  done  the  only  possible 
thing  with  the  national  seed  shop.  Instead  of  1 
trying  to  reform  it,  you  have  abolished  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  in  doing  so  you  have  abolished  one 
of  the  most  unfair,  corrupt,  and  useless  para¬ 
sites  that  ever  sucked  blood  from  the  treasury. 
- *»— « - — - ■ 

More  Gates  and  Fences. 


A  Maine  correspondent  sends  us  sketches  of  I 
a  convenient  farm  or  door-yard  gate,  which  we 
represent  in  fig.  1.  It  is  simple,  and  easily 
made,  as  the  rollers  or  wheels  upon  which  it 
moves  are  such  as  barn  doors  are  hung  upon, 
and  may  be  obtained  of  most  hardware  dealers, 
or  at  well  furnished  country  stores.  The  gate 
rolls  open  and  shuts  on  a  line  Avitlr  the  fence, 
and  on  a  perfect  level.  The  latch  stile  is  made 
of  tivo  pieces,  and  has  a  ivlieel  at  the  bottom, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  may  be  an  iron 
Avlieel  with  a  groove,  and  made  to  run  upon  an 
iron  rod ;  or  it  may  be  flat-edged  to  run  in  a 
groove.  The  hinge  style,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
has  a  grooved  ivheel,  or  roller,  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  it,  which  rolls  upon  a  rod  of  iron, 


made  fast  to  the  upper  rail  of  the  fence.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  very  simple,  and  any  one 
with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  may 
make  such  a  gate.  It  is  not  subject  to  be  blown 
open  nor  to  be  slammed  to  pieces  by  high 
winds,  and  the  task  is  much  easier  to  clear  away 
the  snow  for  it  to  slide  back  and  forth,  than  to 
make  room  to  open  a  swinging  gate. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  substantial 
stone  fence  is  received  from  the  same  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  would,  we  presume,  hardly  rec¬ 
ommend  it  as  economical  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Grand  Prairie,  however  suitable  it  may  be 
for  those  Avho  earn  their  bread  upon  the  granite 
hills  of  New  England.  Figure  2  represents  a 
fence  made  of  granite  blocks,  each  one  foot 
square,  and  six  feet  long,  set  upon  blocks  a  foot 
in  bight.  The  granite  or  gneiss  rock  of  some 


Fig.  2.— a  granite  fence. 


sections  splits  into  rectangular  pieces  with  great 
ease,  the  cracks  following  natural  planes  of 
cleavage,  at  least  in  one  direction.  This  enables 
those  Avho  can  procure  such  stones,  to  use  them 
as  building  material,  and  for  fences,  either  in  the 
way  shown,  or  as  posts,  iron  dowels  being  set 
in  to  support  rails.  They  make  most  excellent 
gate  posts,  and  it  is  often  rvell  worth  while  to  be 
at  considerable  expense  to  procure  such,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  situation  is  of  a  character  to 
q^usQ  Qorntnoji  wooden  posts  to  rot  rapidly 
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The  Bovine  Family— The  Yak. 

Animals  of  the  Bovine  family  are  found  native 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  South  America 
and  Australia  being,  we  believe,  the  only  coun¬ 
tries  of  any  extent  having  no  indigenous  oxen. 
The  genus  Bos  includes  all  the  animals  properly 
called  bovine.  They  are  all  distinguished  from 
other  ruminants 
by  smooth,  hollow 
horns,  directed  more 
or  less  sideways, 
and  curved  upwards 
or  forward,  in  a 
semilunar  form ; 
bodies,  thick  and 
heavy ;  tails,  long 
and  terminated  by  a 
tuft ;  udder,  between 
the  hind  legs,  and 
having  four  teats. 

The  males  are  call¬ 
ed  bulls,  the  females, 
cows,  and  the  young, 
calves,  whatever  the 
species.  A  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  con¬ 
fusion  has  existed 
among  naturalists  in 
regard  to  these  ani¬ 
mals,  and  they  have 
been  forced  to  base 
specific  distinctions 
upon  characteristics 
which  in  the  different  varieties  of  domesticated 
species  vary  greatly.  The  species  now  included 
by  naturalists  in  the  genus  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  Ur  us,  or  Aurochs,  or  Bison,  Bos 
urus — nearly  extinct,  closely  related  to  the 
American  Buffalo.  One  fine  herd  is  preserved 
with  great  care  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the 
forest  of  Lithuania  in  the  province  of  Grodnau. 

2nd.  The  American  Buffalo,  Bos  Americanus. 
Distinguished  by  a  flat,  fleshy  hump  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulders, 
caused  by  a  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  spines 
of  the  backbone,  and 
a  long,  shaggy  coat. 

3rd.  The  Gy  all  or 
Jungle  ox,  Bos  fron¬ 
talis, — a  domesticat¬ 
ed  race  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  com¬ 
mon  ox,  existing  in 
the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  India. 

4th.  The  com¬ 
mon  ox,  Bos  taurus. 

5th.  The  Buffalo, 

Bos  bubalus.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  by  horns 
turning  backward,  a 
rounding  forehead, 
no  hump,  little  or 
no  dewlap,  and  a 
slender,  tufted  tail. 

Found  both  wild 
and  domesticated  in 
Southern  Asia,  and  domesticated  in  Asia, 
Southern  Europe,  and  Northern  Africa. 

6th.  The  African  Buffalo,  or  Gaffer  ox,  Bos 
Kaffer.  Distinguished  by  horns  very  broad  at 
base,  transversely  wrinkled,  and  of  great  size ; 
the  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  ox  family,  ears 
large  and  half  pendulous,  hair  prevailingly 
short,  but  shaggy  about  the  fore  quarters. 

7th.  The  Yak,  or  Grunting  ox.  of  Thibet  and 


Tartary,  Bos  gruniens.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  animal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  is  known  from  which  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  economical  value  can  be  determined. 

There  are  both  wild  and  tame  varieties  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet.  We  present  a  picture 
engraved  from  the  photograph  of  a  bull  in  the 
botanical  and  zoological  garden  of  Paris  ( Jardin 


des  Plants).  This  shows  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  the  species  better  than  we  can  describe 
them.  The  body  is  deep,  the  shoulders  high, 
and  the  hight  increased  by  a  hump,  which  gives 
an  undue  appearance  of  lowness  to  the  rump, 
the  head  broad,  covered  with  thick  hair,  the 
horns  being  much  like  those  of  the  common  ox. 
The  legs  are  short,  but  the  long  hair  makes 
them  look  shorter  than  they  really  are.  The 
neck,  dewlap,  and  sides,  are  covered  with  long 


hair  of  a  silky  lustre,  while  a  coat  of  fine  hair 
covers  the  entire  body.  The  hair  of  the  mane, 
back,  and  tail,  is  peculiar,  being  finer  and  more 
silky.  In  the  Royal  Yak  the  color  of  the  head, 
body,  and  legs,  is  black,  while  the  hair  of  the 
mane,  back,  and  tail,  is  of  a  brilliant  white.  The 
Yak  has  a  tail  much  resembling  that  of  a  horse, 
and  these  tails  are  in  great  request  among  the 
wealLhy  residents  of  India  and  China  as  fly 


brushes,  and,  taking  color  easily,  they  are  dyed 
of  all  gaudy  hues.  They  are,  besides,  used  by 
the  Governors  of  provinces  under  the  Turkish 
Government  as  badges  of  rank,  two  or  three 
being  borne  upon  a  spear  before  the  officer,  who 
is  known  as  a  “  Pasha  of  two  tails,”  or  of  “  three 
tails,”  as  the  case  may  be.  Tails  of  white 
horses  are  also  used,  but  those  of  the  Yak  are 
preferred, being  more 
costly  and  beautiful. 
(See '‘‘Basket”  item.) 

There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  in  Central  Asia, 
and  these  varieties 
are  so  great  as  only 
to  be  accounted  for 
by  travelers  on  the 
supposition  that  they 
have  been  crossed 
with  domestic  cattle 
or  with  the  zebra  of 
India.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facility 
with  which  crosses 
with  the  buffalo  are 
made  renders  it 
probable  that  this 
species,  which,  in 
some  respects,  seems 
still  more  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  domestic 
ox  than  the  buffalo, 
may  be  capable  of 
being  similarly  crossed.  Some  Yaks  fully  equal 
in  size  large  oxen ;  others  are  not  much  larger 
than  sheep.  In  some  the  hump  is  covered  with 
a  full  mane,  or  rather  great  masses  of  soft,  long¬ 
hair  ;  in  others  there  is  comparatively  little.  Ah 
have  the  flowing  tail  and  more  or  less  of  the 
long  silky  hair,  which  is  put  to  various  uses, 
being  spun  into  ropes,  or  spun  and  woven ;  the 
fine  hair  of  some  varieties  being  also  used  for 
textile  fabrics  of  great  beauty.  The  introduction 
of  the  Cashmere  or 
Angora  goat,  about 
which  there  is  now 
so  much  stir  in  the 
country,  indicates  an 
interest  in  animals 
of  long  silky  fleeces 
which  leads  us  to 
commend  the  Y ak  to 
our  enterprising  im¬ 
porters. — As  a  beef, 
dairy,  and  laboring 
animal,  all  we  know 
of  the  Yak  is,  that 
its  flesh  and  milk, 
(butter,  etc.,)  are  said 
to  be  good,  as  used 
by  the  Asiatic  moun¬ 
tain  eers;  and  though 
seldom  worked  in 
the  yoke  it  is  much 
used  as  a  pack  and 
saddle  beast,  being 
sure  of  foot  and  quite 
a  rapid  traveler. 
There  have  been  a 
few  introduced  into  this  country,  aud  one,  we 
believe,  is  still  living,  and  in  a  menagerie. 

The  Cattle  of  the  Channel  Islands. 


Wherever  domestic  animals  within  a  limited 
district  are  subjected  to  similar  circumstances, 
being  bred  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
characteristics  and  looks  of  different  animals 
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gradually  become  very  much  alike.  In  this 
way  all  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been 
established,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such  a 
breed  of  animals  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  formed, 
(better,  indeed,  than  to  any  other),  and  that  it 
loses  more  or  less  of  its  distinguishing  characters 
when  removed.  In  the  place  of  its  nativity,  a 
breed  is  therefore  prized ;  and  the  views  taken 
by  intelligent  breeders  establish  a  uniformity  of 
taste,  in  color,  size,  and  points,  which  after  a  few 
generations  give  rise  to  differences  between  the 
cattle  in  contiguous  valleys,  or  islands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Channel  Islands.  To  a  close  observer 
noticeable  peculiarities  are  usually  seen  even  in 
the  cattle  of  neighboring  parishes,  or  even  farms, 
if  the  herds  have  not  been  much  crossed.  * 

The  group  of  the  Channel  Islands  consists 
of  six,  the  principal  of  which  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney;  Jersey  being  the 
largest  and  Alderney  the  smallest.  This  group, 
which  is  subject  to  the  British  crown,  lies  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Michael,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  in  the  North  of  France,  and  is 
famous  for  butter,  cider,  perry,  and  parsnips,  and 
for  a  race  of  peculiar  cattle  distinguished  for 
the  richness  of  their  milk. 

The  original  stock  from  which  the  different 
breeds  into  which  this  race  has  become  natural¬ 
ly  divided  sprung,  was  doubtless  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  main-land,  and  was, perhaps,  also  essentially 
influenced  by  animals  brought  from  a  distance 
which  might  easily  have  been  landed  from  ships 
touching  at  the  islands.  Since  the  cows  of 
these  islands  have  become  so  valuable  and 
sought  after  in  foreign  countries,  the  greatest 
jealousy  has  sprung  up  that  no  taint  of  foreign 
blood  should  be  justly  inputed  to  the  breed  of 
any  farmer;  so  that  now  the  cattle  of  each 
island,  particularly  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
have  been  quite  free  from  any  foreign  intermix¬ 
ture  for  many  years,  and  every  year  their  charac¬ 
teristics  are  better  defined. 

Dr.  Twaddell,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
islands  given  before  the  Philadelphia  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  not  long  since,  said  that  there 
are  3,000  Jersey,  and  1,200  Guernsey  cows,  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  islands  every  year. 

The  name  Alderney,  frequently  given  to  this 
breed,  is  essentially  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  admitted 
that  the  cattle  of  the  island  of  Alderney  are  a 
mixture  of  Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  and  not  of 
so  uniform  a  character  as  those  of  either,  and 
hence  not  entitled  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
breed,  and  certainly  not  to  give  the  name  to  the 
breed  which  is  found  so  much  more  uniformly 
characterized  upon  the  island  of  Jersey. 

We  present  an  engraving  of  a  fine  bull  belong¬ 
ing  to  Col.  Hoe  of  Westchester  County.  It  was 
accurately  copied  from  a  photograph,  which 
will  account  for  a  little  stiffness  of  position. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  50. 


“  What  is  the  best  kind  of  cow  for  me  to 
keep,”  asks  a  suburban  friend,  “  the  object  being 
to  get  good  rich  milk  without  special  regard  to 
quantity  ?” 

It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  answer  such 
a  question ;  and,  indeed,  I  replied  at  once  “  Ald¬ 
erney.”  But  further  conversation  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Alderney,  instead  of  being 
the  best,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  cows,  for  my 
friend  to  buy.  In  the  first  place,  be  could  keep 
but  one  cow;  and  in  the  second,  he  wanted 
milk  every  day  in  the  year.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  no  other  plan  can  be  adopted  except  to 
buy  a  milch  cow  and  keep  her  as  long  as  she 


gives  the  requisite  amount  of  milk  ;  then  sell 
her  and  buy  another.  A  grade  Devon  would 
perhaps  be  the  best  of  all  cows  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  She  gives  rich  milk,  and  with  liberal 
feeding, would  steadily  improve  in  condition,  and 
could  be  sold  to  the  butcher  for  as  much  as  she 
cost.  I  have  known  a  cow  of  this  kind  to  give 
milk  every  day  for  five  years,  and  then  be  worth 
for  beef  a  good  deal  more  than  she  cost. 

The  fact  is,  we  may  as  well  give  up  talking 
about  thorough-bred  cattle  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  real  question  is,  not  whether  the 
Short-horn,  Devon,  or  Hereford,  affords  the  best 
beef  at  the  least  cost,  but  which  breed  gives  us 
the  most  valuable  “grades”  when  crossed  with 
common  cows.  We  understand  pretty  accurate¬ 
ly  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds,  but  little  is 
said  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  grades. 
Of  course  when  we  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  tliorough-breds,  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  merits  of  their  grades,  but  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  them  that  need  to  be  more 
fully  discussed.  I  can  easily  see  how  a  Short¬ 
horn  grade  from  one  of  our  best  native  milch 
cows  would  give  more  milk  than  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Short-horn  cow. 

Mr.  Willard,  of  Herkimer  County,  was  here 
last  week,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  dairy 
matters  and  his  visit  to  England.  He  found, 
what  I  have  always  asserted,  that  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  for  making  cheese  we  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Cheshire  farmers.  Our  best 
factory  cheese  is  also  better  than  the  Cheshire 
cheese  and  brings  a  higher  price.  In  Cheshire 
little  or  no  grain  is  raised.  The  land,  as  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  this  State,  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  grass.  But  in  the  Cheddar  cheese 
districts  more  grain  is  grown,  and  the  farmers 
pursue  a  mixed  system  of  husbandry.  The 
farms  afford  a  much  larger  aggregate  amount 
of  produce.  They  keep  as  many  cows  on  a 
given  area,  and  get  a  considerable  amount  of 
grain  besides ;  and  the  cheese  brings  a  higher 
price.  I  want  to  see  the  same  system  tried  in 
the  grain  growing  districts  of  this  State. 

One  thing  surprised  me.  It  seems  that  the 
general  system  adopted  in  Herkimer  County  is, 
to  keep  the  cows  as  long  as  they  give  a  fair 
quantity  of  milk — say  till  they  are  12  or  14  years 
old,  and  than  sell  them  for  “  barrelers.”  Cows 
that  in  their  prime  wrere  worth  $100  a  head  are 
kept  till  they  are  “  used  up,”  and  then  sold  foi¬ 
ls,  $8,  or  $10.  Many  such  cows  have  been 
sold  the  past  few  months  for  $5  a  piece.  Now 
it  ill  becomes  an  outsider  to  condemn  a  practice 
adopted  by  intelligent  farmers  after  many  years 
of  observation  and  experience.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  good  reason 
for  the  practice.  I  can  understand  how  such 
a  system  originated.  When  new  milch  cows 
could  be  bought  for  $25  a  head,  and  good  beef 
was  worth  only  2  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
it  would  not  pay  a  dairyman  to  keep  cows  with 
reference  to  anything  else  than  the  amount  of 
butter  and  cheese  that  could  be  forced  out  of 
them.  I  have  known  the  owner  of  a  saw-mill, 
when  the  slabs  accumulated  to  an  inconvenient 
extent,  to  take  out  the  machinery  from  the  mill 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole  thing,  and  then  rebuild 
on  the  clear  space.  This  was  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  slabs. 
So  too,  when  my  farm  was  cleared,  eight  acres 
of  the  heaviest  timbered  land  was  chopped 
down  and  set  fire  to  in  a  single  jrear.  It  was 
probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with 
it.  At  the  present  time  such  timber  would  be 
worth  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Now  what 


■  would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who  was  so  -wed¬ 
ded  to  old  customs  as  to  continue  this  method  ? 

Choice  beef  now  commands  a  higher  price  in 
the  markets  of  New-York,  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Do 
we  fully  comprehend  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
our  agriculture  ? 

Last  week  I  was  in  New-York  and  went  to 
the  old  Bull’s  Head  Market  (now  removed  up  to 
100th  street).  It  was  the  Monday  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  yet  the  quality  of  the  cattle  was,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  the  poorest  description.  It  was 
a  soft,  rainy  day,  and  one  of  tine  salesmen  re¬ 
marked  :  “They’ve  got  us  to  day;  last  week 
we  had  them.”  Prices  fell  half  a  cent  to  a  cent 
per  pound.  And  yet  I  saw  one  pair  of  six  year 
old  cattle  sold  for  $500,  or  20  cents  a  pound, 
“estimated  dressed  weight.”  They  were  large, 
coarse,  grade  Short-horns  ;  not  by  any  means  of 
choice  quality,  but  very  fat.  I  have  a  grade 
Hereford  cow,  six  years  old,  that  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  the  richest  of  milk  all  summer  (though  not 
in  large  quantit}-)  that  would  now  make  far  bet¬ 
ter  beef  than  these  steers.  She  has  fine  bone, 
thin  skin,  bandies  superbly,  and  has  a  great  ten- 
tency  to  fatten. 

It  takes  more  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
cheese  than  a  pound  of  beef;  and  yet  the  latter 
commands  the  higher  price.  There  is  danger 
of  glutting  the  cheese  market;  there  is  no  present 
danger  of  glutting  the  beef  market.  We  are 
brought  into  competition  with  all  other  nations 
in  the  production  of  cheese,  while  we  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  best  beef  market  in  the  world. 

Suppose  a  dairy  farmer  raises  his  own  cows. 
They  prove  to  be  good  milkers,  and  he  keeps 
them  till  they  are  twelve  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  then  sells  them  for  $10  a  piece. 

The  heifer  comes  in,  say  at  two  and  a  half 
years  old.  Up  to  this  time  she  has  cost,  say  $50. 
And  after  that  her  keep,  say,  costs  $50  a  year 
for  ten  years  ;  or  $550  in  all.  She  produces, 
say  $75  a  year  for  ten  years,  and  sells  for  $10; 
or  $760  as  the  total  produce.  Profit  $210. 

Take  the  other  system.  The  heifer  comes  in 
at  two  and  a  half  years  old,  as  before,  and  has 
cost  $50.  You  then  keep  her  till  she  is  eight 
years  old  ;  say  five  and  a  half  years  keep  at  $50 
a  year,  or  $275,  or  $325  in  all.  She  produces 
$75  a  year  for  five  years,  or  $375,  and  then  sells 
for  $80  to  the  butcher,  or  $455  in  all.  Profit 
$125.  Another  cow  then  comes  in,  costing  the 
same  and  producing  the  same. 

The  profits  are  $250  in  the  one  case  against 
$210  in  the  other.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  old 
cows  do  not  give  as  rich  milk  as  the  younger 
ones.  And  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  calves  of  such  cows  are  as  strong  and 
healthy,  and  whether  they  are  not  more  subject 
to  disease.  Milk  being  the  only  object,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dairymen  select 
heifers  from  cows  that  are  “  deep  milkers.”  and 
also  use  males  from  the  same  stock.  The  dairy¬ 
man  uses  all  his  skill  to  induce  a  great  flow  of 
milk.  He  does  not  ask  which  is  the  most  nu¬ 
tritious  food,  but  which  will  give  the  most  milk. 
Health,  strength,  vigor,  constitution  ;  fat,  flesh, 
and  bones,  are  all  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  for  milk. 
Breeding,  feeding,  treatment,  all  aim  at  milk. 
Many  of  our  so  called  native  cows  have  no 
equals  in  the  world  for  milk.  We  have  cows 
that  produce  600  pounds  of  cheese  in  a  year, 
and  a  hundred  pound  calf  besides.  Such  a  cow 
has  great  digestive  power  and  being  fed  liberally 
may  herself  stand  this  enormous  drain,  but  it 
will  inevitably  tell  on  the  offspring.  As  “like 
produces  like,”  the  tendency  to  produce  milk  is 
there,  but  not  the  strength  to  stand  it.  What  is 
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the  result  ?  “  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children.”  The  cow  lives,  but  the  calt 
dies.  This  result  happens  so  frequently  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  dairy  interest  of 
the  State.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only 
cause  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  practice  of  keeping  cows 
till  they  are  used  up ;  feeding  them  with  special 
reference  to  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  milk ;  and  rearing  calves  from  cows  whose 
constitution  is  undermined,  is  probably  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  this  alarming  disease. 
Of  course  the  effect  may  not  show  itself  at  once, 
and  when  it  is  seen  it  may  not  be  easy  to  trace 
it  back  to  its  cause.  At  all  events,  the  practice 
of  keeping  cows  till  there  is  little  left  except  the 
hide  and  bones,  is  not  in  accordance  with  sound 
economy,  and  Nature,  sooner  or  later,  always 
punishes  those  who  waste  her  products. 

“  What  system  would  you  adopt  ?  On  our 
high-priced  land  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  grain 
and  hay  to  fatten  cows  in  the  winter.” 

“  What  are  your  farms  worth?” 

“  One  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre.” 

The  more  your  farms  cost,  the  better  will  it 
pay  to  adopt  high  farming.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  other  system  can  be  profitable.  If 
a  man  pays  $10,000  rent  for  a  store  on  Broad¬ 
way,  he  must  do  more  business  than  the  man 
who  pays  only  $500  for  a  similar  store  in  a 
country  village.  So  in  farming;  high-priced 
land  must  be  worked  up  to  its  maximum  capac¬ 
ity.  You  can  afford  to  pay  much  more  for  ma¬ 
nure  that  will  double  the  crops  on  land  worth 
$150  an  acre,  than  on  land  worth  only  $50. 

Mr.  Willard  says  that  the  farmers  in  Cheshire, 
by  boning  their  land  every  dozen  years,  are  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  one-third  more  stock.  On  cheap 
land,  this  might  not  pay,  but  on  land  costing 
$150  per  acre,  (the  simple  interest  on  which,  in 
a  dozen  years,  comes  to  $126,)  it  would  be  high¬ 
ly  profitable.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
increase  of  the  grass  does  not  represent  the 
whole  benefit.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
grass  itself  is  of  far  higher  quality,  and  would 
produce  much  more  cheese. 

I  did  not  know  it,  but  it  seems  that  one  rea¬ 
son  of  the  superiority  of  Herkimer  County  pas¬ 
tures,  is  their  tendency  to  grow  clovers.  The 
more  white  clover  the  dairymen  can  get  in  their 
pastures,  the  more  highly  they  esteem  them.  I 
can  readily  see  why  this  is  so.  The  clovers  all 
contain  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
grasses,  and  it  Is  equally  certain  that  milch  cows 
require  more  nitrogen  in  their  food  than  fatten¬ 
ing  animals.  And  it  must  be  quite  an  object  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  clover  in  their  pas¬ 
tures.  I  think  I  told  you  of  a  remark  the  Dea¬ 
con  made  last  summer.  On  the  west  side  of 
my  house  is  a  poor  sandy  slope.  It  is  so  light 
that  the  west  winds  drive  the  sand  in  clouds 
into,  and  almost  over,  the  house.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  slope  was  a  quagmire.  A  couple  of 
underdrains  running  up  the  slope,  remedied 
this.  They  tapped  several  springs,  and  carry 
off  large  quantities  of  water.  The  land  was 
very  foul,  and  poorer  than  poverty.  I  cultivat¬ 
ed  it  for  two  years  with  root  crops,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  the  weeds.  Having  no  manure, 
I  dressed  the  land  liberally  with  raw-bone 
superphosphate  and  phosphatic  guanos.  A  finer 
crop  of  turnips  than  this  land  produced,  I  have 
rarely  seen.  I  then  sowed  it  with  barley,  and 
seeded  it  down  with  red-top,  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  and  Timothy.  The  barley  was  a  light 
crop,  and  the  grass  did  not  “  catch,”  except  on 
the  low  land.  Last  spring,  I  sowed  more  grass 


seed,  but  the  season  was  so  dry,  it  did  not  thrive. 
But  there  was  an  occasional  root  of  white  clover, 
say  two  or  three  feet  apart.  By  the  middle  of 
summer,  it  had  nearly  covered  the  ground,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  by  next  year  the  whole  slope 
will  be  covered  by  a  thick  sward.  “  Well,”  said 
the  Deacon,  as  he  rode  past,  “I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  have  done  to  that  land.  It’s  the 
first  time  I’ve  seen  white  clover  there  for  thirty 
years.”  “I  have  killed  the  weeds,  and  put  on 
plenty  of  phosphates.”  Now,  the  Deacon  has 
no  faith  in  artificial  manures,  though  he  believes 
in  plaster,  ashes,  and  hen-dung,  and  spends  as 
much  time  in  gathering,  pounding  them  up, 
mixing  them  together,  and  dropping  them  on 
the  hills  of  corn,  as  would  pay  for  a  full  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  good  artificial  manure,  and  so  it  would 
not  do  to  let  the  matter  remain  in  this  shape. 
“There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  white  clover 
everywhere  this  season,”  he  said,  as  he  touched 
up  old  Prince  with  the  whip,  and  drove  off. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enriching  the 
land,  either  by  hoeing  or  by  manuring,  causes  it 
to  grow  richer  grass.  And  it  would  be  well  for 
the  dairymen,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  our  pastures  might  not  be  great¬ 
ly  improved  by  top-dressing;  and  that  not  so 
much  in  the  yield  per  acre  as  in  the  quality  of 
the  grass.  We  have  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  importance  of  getting  a  good  bite  of  grass, 
but  many  of  us  seem  to  forget  that  a  hundred 
weight  of  one  grass  may  be  worth  for  keeping 
up  the  flow  of  milk  and  the  vigor  of  the  cow,  as 
much  again  as  a  hundred  weight  of  other  grass. 

“  But  you  have  not  told  us  what  system  you 
would  adopt.” 

I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  except  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “high  farming”  would  prove  a 
remedy  for  most  of  our  agricultural  troubles. 
The  details  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  not  do :  I  would  not 
keep  a  two  hundred  acre  farm,  worth  $30,000, 
and  have  on  it  a  good  stock,  worth  $5,000  more, 
and  then  not  employ  more  than  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  capital  to  work  it  with. 
I  would  not  let  a  stream  of  water  rush  uselessly 
down  a  side  hill,  when  a  little  labor  would  dis¬ 
tribute  it  over  acres  of  parched  pasture  land,  and 
make  it  produce  threefold  more  grass  than  at 
present — the  consumption  of  which  would  fur¬ 
nish  an  extra  quantity  of  manure.  I  would  try 
hard  not  to  have  weeds  starve  out  the  nutritious 
clovers  and  grasses.  I  would  not  exercise  years 
of  intelligent  care  and  effort  in  selecting  and 
breeding  cows  that  are  capable  of  turning  large 
quantities  of  nutritious  food  into  butter  and 
cheese,  and  then  let  them  get  so  poor,  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  that  a  high  wind  would  blow 
them  over. 

The  fact  is  that  these  “high  priced  lands  ”  do 
not  keep  half  the  stock  they  ought  to  keep.  On 
Mr.  Horsfall’s  farm  of  sixty  acres,  there  were 
kept,  when  Mr.  L.  H.  Tucker  visited  it,  20  milch 
cows,  21  heifers  and  bullocks,  64  large  mutton 
sheep,  106  lambs,  4  pigs,  2  horses  and  a  pony, 
or  218  head  in  all. 

Forty-three  acres  of  the  land  was  in  grass ; 
2j|2 acres  wheat;  4%  acres  root  crops;  S1^  oats; 
and  3  acres  beans.  The  secret  of  his  success  is 
in  the  large  quantity  of  rich  manure  that  he 
makes  and  applies  as  top-dressing  to  his  grass 
land.  He  makes  this  rich  manure  by  feeding 
his  cows  and  other  stock  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  His  hay  and  grass  is  of  the  richest 
quality,  and  besides  this,  he  feeds  oil-cakes  and 
other  purchased  food.  “  The  whole  of  my  mead¬ 
ow  land,”  he  says,  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  18,  page  181,)  “re¬ 


ceives  a  dressing  of  manure  once  a  year.  *  *  * 
In  addition  to  this  yearly  dressing  with  excre¬ 
ment,  I  apply  guano  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to 
each  acre.”  “  But  will  such  a  system  pay  here  ?” 
Why  not?  “Labor  and  taxes  are  so  high.”  That 
is  precisely  why  we  must  adopt  high  farming. 
It  requires  far  less  labor,  per  ton,  to  raise  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  than  one  ton.  Recollect, 
we  are  getting  high  prices. 

“  Mutton  is  cheap.” 

True,  but  what  mutton  ?  Mr.  Judd,  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  tour  iu  Europe, 
remarked  to  me  last  week :  “  Give  us  such  mut¬ 
ton  chops  as  I  ate  in  England  and,  (to  my  sur¬ 
prise,)  in  Russia,  and  I  will  insure  you  20  cents 
per  pound.”  In  fact,  choice  South-down  mut¬ 
ton  now  brings  18c.,  20c.,  and  25c.  per  pound 
by  the  carcass  in  New  York,  while  half-starved, 
common  sheep  are  slow  of  sale  at  3c.,  4c.,  and 
5c.  per  pound.  And,  in  fact,  thousands  are  being 
slaughtered  in  this  section,  and  boiled  up  for 
the  tallow.  The  legs  are  saved  for  food ;  the 
rest,  after  being  pressed,  is  fed  to  hogs. 

We  are  making  a  great  mistake,  however,  in 
killing  the  sheep.  The  prospects  for  profitable 
wool  growing  were  never  better  than  at  present. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  stop  my  friends  from  going 
into  “gas-tar  merinos ”  during  the  late  excite¬ 
ment.  I  foresaw  the  result,  as  did  many  others. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made.  The  American  merinos,  so 
called,  have  some  admirable  qualities  that  can 
be  turned  to  good  account.  A  sheep  that  has 
the  power  of  secreting  10,  15,  and  20  pounds  of 
yolk  in  a  year,  and  5  or  6  pounds  of  such  a  high¬ 
ly  organized  product  as  fine  wool,  must  possess 
great  vigor,  a  magnificent  constitution,  and 
splendid  digestion — qualities  too  rare  and  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  Hammond,  animal  life  is  as  plastic  as 
the  potter’s  clay,  and  there  is  a  fine  field  for  the 
hundreds  of  young  American  Bakewells,  and 
Ellmans,  and  Webbs,  and  Hammonds,  to  enter 
at  the  present  time,  and  win  fame  and  fortune. 


Broom-corn. 

Every  one  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the 
Age  of  Homespun,  recalls  broom-making  as  one 
of  the  brightest  scenes  by  the  farmer’s  winter 
fireside.  The  chief  operator  was  not  uncom¬ 
monly  a  negro,  who  made  this  his  main  business 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  With  his  bundle  of 
white  oak  splints,  bodkin,  knife,  and  cord,  he 
went  from  house  to  house,  manufacturing  the 
annual  stock  of  brooms.  Every  farmer  raised 
his  patch  of  broom-corn  with  as  much  regulari¬ 
ty  as  his  corn  and  potatoes.  There  were  no 
brooms  in  the  market,  and  the  sole  reliance  for 
this  indispensable  article  of  housekeeping  was 
the  home-grown  article.  The  broom-maker 
followed  the  cobbler  in  his  annual  round,  and 
stocked  the  garret  or  kitchen  loft  with  a  goodly 
pile  of  brooms.  The  old-style  broom  was  not 
the  broad,  flat  article,  now  in  the  market,  but 
one  larger  and  more  clumsy,  invariably  round, 
and  bound  together  with  narrow  strips  of  wood. 

The  handle  end  was  left  untrimmed,  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  off  after  the  handle  was  inserted.  This 
was  a  round  stick,  usually  of  chestnut  or  ash, 
made  square,  and  pointed  at  one  end ;  it  did  duty 
for  many  generations  of  brooms.  The  use  of 
turned  handles,  and  of  threads  and  wires,  and 
the  flattening  of  the  brush  to  give  a  wider 
sweep,  are  modern  devices  that  came  later. 

But  the  age  of  homespun  has  past,  and  we 
have  to  draw  upon  memory  for  the  old  style  of 
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broom  that  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  corner  of  our 
grandmother’s  kitchen.  The  patch  of  broom- 
corn  is  not  so  common  in  the  farmer’s  garden, 
and  the  wandering  broom-makers  and  cobblers 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  The  house¬ 
keeper  draws  upon  the  country  or  village  store, 
or  upon  the  pedler,  for  her  supplies,  or  buys  her 
annual  stock  in  the  large  city  markets.  Even 
those  very  convenient  articles  for  cleanliness 
about  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  pressed  wings  of 
turkeys  and  geese,  have  been  driven  out  by  the 
whisk  brooms  of  the  factories.  Broom-corn 
has  become  a  specialty,  and  is  raised  on 
a  large  scale  in  some  localities,  like  to¬ 
bacco,  hemp,  and  hops.  As  so  many 
housekeepers  depend  upon  the  factory- 
made  article,  the  consumption  is  very 
large.  This  crop,  though  not  so  profit¬ 
able  as  some  others,  is  yet  a  very  good 
one  for  soils  that  are  well  adapted  to  it. 

The  crop  has  no  unusual  dangers  or 
enemies,  and  the  prices  for  the  brush 
are  quite  uniform  and  remunerative. 

The  soil  usually  selected  is  a  well 
drained,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  quick 
and  fertile,  such  as  is  found  in  many  of 
our  liver  bottoms.  Reclaimed  muck 
swamps  and  bottom  lands,  with  a  large 
share  of  vegetable  deposit,  are  found  to 
make  too  rank  a  growth  of  leaf  and 
stalk.  If  uplands  are  selected,  they 
should  be  well  drained  and  rich  in  al¬ 
kaline  salts.  The  crop  will  grow  in 
any  land  that  will  mature  Indian  corn, 
but  might  not  prove  remunerative.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  broom- 
corn  should  be  grown  upon  clean  land. 

When  the  blade  first  appears,  it  is  very 
small  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  some  kinds  of  grass,  and  it  remains 
in  this  feeble  condition  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  foul  lands,  the  expense  of 
cleaning  and  cultivating  is  very  much 
increased.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
weakness  of  the  plant  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth  that  manuring  in 
the  hill  or  drill  is  particularly  desirable, 
to  push  it  along  rapidly  and  make  it 
show  above  the  weeds.  This  fertilizer 
may  be  horse,  hog,  or  sheep  manure, 
well  rotted  and  made  very  fine,  or  any 
of  the  concentrated  fertil.zers  that  have 
a  fair  share  of  ammonia.  If  the  plants 
are  backward,  apply  ashes  and  plaster 
at  the  first  hoeing,  and  after  as  they  need. 
The  rows  are  planted  from  28  to  3G  inches 
apart,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  character 
of  the  land  and  the  views  of  the  cultivator.  If 
the  land  is  rich  or  very  well  manured,  it  will 
bear  thicker  planting  than  poor  laud,  or,  if  the 
grower  desires  very  fine  brush,  he  will  plant 
thick.  The  seed  is  sown  either  in  drills  or  in 
hills,  about  three  times  thicker  than  Indian  corn. 
If  in  hills,  plant  2  feet  apart  and  thin  out  to 
seven  or  eight  plants  in  a  hill  at  the  second  hoe¬ 
ing.  If  in  drills  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
out  to  about  five  to  the  foot.  The  cultivation 
should  be  frequent  and  thorough,  going  through 
the  rows  with  the  cultivator  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  until  the  plants  are  too  high  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  horse-power.  The  success  of  the 
crop  depends  very  much  upon  this  thorough 
cultivation,  and  with  improved  implements  this 
may  all  be  carried  on  with  horse-power  after  the 
first  weeding.  Suckers  will  start  from  many 
of  the  plants,  especially  from  the  dwarf  variety, 
and  these  must  be  removed  by  hand  until  the 
brush  begins  to  show.  When  the  seed  is  just 
past’  the  milky  state,  it  is  time  to  bend  over  the 


tops.  This  is  done  at  any  hight  that  is  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  operator,  but  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  brush  is  the  rule.  Two  rows 
are  taken  at  a  time,  and  the  tops  are  bent  over 
toward  each  other.  Sometimes  the  tops  are  left 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  stalks,  lapping  upon 
each  other,  and  this  is  called  “  tabling.”  When 
the  brush  is  cut,  it  is  laid  upon  this  “table” 
for  partial  drying.  Others  bend  the  tops  clear 
over  at  a  sharp  angle.  Others,  still,  cut  up 
the  stalks  near  the  root  and  in  this  case  the 
brush  is  subsequently  cut  off  vfith  about  four 
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inches  of  the  stalk,  bundled,  and  laid  up  to  dry 
under  cover.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  crop 
depends  upon  skill  in  drying.  Some  have  sheds 
or  barns  especially  for  this  purpose,  somewhat 
upon  the  plan  of  a  tobacco  house,  with  ample 
facilities  for  ventilation.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
protection  from  the  rain,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  between  the  layers  of  brush.  Many  who 
have  small  crops  build  rail  pens,  arranging  poles 
upon  the  interior  for  spreading  the  brush. 
The  best  brush  is  dried  under  cover,  and  should 
be  of  a  bright  greenish  color,  elastic,  tough,  and 
straight.  If  the  brush  has  stood  too  long  in  the 
field,  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  brittle.  The 
seeds  are  removed  by  a  hatchel,  made  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  small  cultivators,  while  the 
large  planters  use  a  horse-power  machine.  The 
seed  being  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  is  apt 
to  mould  and  ferment,  unless  spread  upon  a 
large  floor  and  frequently  stirred.  This  varies 
in  price  from  fifty  cents  to  three  or  four  dollars  a 
bushel.  It  is  valuable  as  a  feed  for  poultry,  or  it 
may  be  ground  up  with  other  grains  and  fed  to 
swine  and  cattle.  It  is  an  important  item  in  the 
profits  of  the  crop,  and  should  not  be  wasted. 


In  raising  seed  to  plant  it  should  have  full  time 
to  mature  upon  the  stalk,  and  the  growing  crop 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  any  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  or  Imphee.  Seed  should  be  saved 
only  from  the  toughest,  finest,  straiglitest  brush, 
grown  under  these  favorable  circumstances. 

There  are  two  varieties  in  common  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  tall  and  the  dwarf.  The  latter  is 
decidedly  the  preferred  in  the  market. 

With  good  land  and  cultivation,  about  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  of  brush  are  grown  to  the 
acre.  Sometimes  a  thousand  pounds  are  reach¬ 
ed,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  crop.  The 
market  price  varies  from  five  to  ten 
cents  a  pound.  At  the  highest  price,  it 
will  be  seen  that  about  fifty  dollars  an 
acre  can  be  expected  for  the  brush,  and 
if  we  put  the  seed  at  half  as  much,  it 
will  only  make  seventy-five  dollars  as 
the  gross  receipts  from  an  acre.  The 
stalks  are  only  valuable  for  manure. 
This  crop  can  only  be  regarded  as  fairly 
remunerative,  and  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  except  where  the  land  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  it.  It  is  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Genesee,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  those  persons  in  the  West 
and  South  who  are  thinking  of  trying 
it  on  a  large  scale  upon  their  river  bot¬ 
toms,  should  visit  these  localities  before 
entering  upon  the  enterprize.  It  is 
estimated  by  a  prominent  dealer  in  the 
article  that  about  5,000  tons  are  raised  in 
the  whole  country.  The  Shaker,  or 
dwarf,  variety  is  principally  raised  in 
the  Mohawk  and  Connecticut  valleys. 

A  Bad  Weed— The  Spiny  Clotbur. 

Last  autumn,  while  riding  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Cincinnati,  we  saw  by  the 
roadside  a  plant  of  the  Spiny  Clotbur. 
Having  never  before  seen  this  far  away 
from  salt  water,  we  w'ere  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  we  would  have  been  to  see 
sea- weed  in  the  Ohio  River;  but  the 
plant  has  found  its  way  to  other  parts 
of  the  West,  as  is  shown  by  a  specimen 
since  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
Michigan.  Believing  that  every  farmer 
should  take  an  interest  in  his  enemies 
as  well  as  in  his  friends,  both  among 
plants  and  animals,  we  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  which  will  enable  this  foreigner  now 
on  his  westward  travels  to  be  recognized  at 
once,  and  hope  that  all  good  cultivators  will  see 
that  he  does  not  reside  long  enough  with  them 
to  be  able  to  get  his  naturalization  papers. 
Along  the  sea  coast  the  plant  is  not  very  rare, 
and  it  seems  to  affect  old  fields  and  waste  places. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  native  country  of 
the  Spiny  Clotbur,  Southern  Russia  and  tropi¬ 
cal  America  dividing  the  honor  between  them. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  are  remarkable 
for  becoming  naturalized  in  widely  separated 
countries.  The  first  recorded  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  in  1818,  about  wdiich  time  it  was  found 
around  Savannah  and  other  southern  cities; 
some  years  later  it  appeared  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  worked — or  rather 
stole — its  wray  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
It  is  now  ou  its  western  travels,  and  we  believe 
that  the  localities  wre  have  given  are  further 
west  than  have  been  recorded  before.  But  how 
does  it  travel  ?  For  the  most  part,  just  as  other 
travelers  do,  by  public  and  private  conveyance. 
Wherever  ships  discharge  their  cargoes  and  bal¬ 
last,  there  we  find  foreign  plants,  aud  wher- 
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ever  railroads  penetrate  a  country,  we  have  the 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  weeds.  Some 
of  these  plants  seem  to  follow  the  white  man 
wherever  he  goes,  a  fact  which  the  savage  long 
ago  observed  and  gave  to  a  common  weed 
the  expressive  name  of  “White  man’s  foot.” 

The  plant  is  much  branched,  3  or  4  feet  high, 
with  rather  slender  stems.  The  leaves  with  the 
sharp,  yellow,  3-parted  spines  at  the  base  of 
each,  and  the  oblong  bur,  are  given  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size  in  the  engraving.  This  bur  contains 
two  seed-like  nuts  resulting  from  two  pistillate 
flowers ;  these  are  enclosed  in  a  covering  or  in¬ 
volucre,  which,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  becomes  hard 
and  the  hooked  prickles  become  very  stiff.  The 
staminate  flowers  are  borne  in  separate  heads 
upon  the  same  plant.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  is  Xanthium  spinosum.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  yel¬ 
low,  as  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  plants  yield  a 
yellow  dye.  As  to  its  specific  name,  spinosum , 
we  might  say  that  it  named  itself.  The  com¬ 
mon  Clotbur,  or  Cocklebur,  is  another  Xanthi¬ 
um .,  and  is  well  known  to  every  farmer’s  boy 
who  has  had  to  pick  its  prickly  burs  out  of  the 
tails  of  horses  or  the  fleeces  of  sheep.  The  burs 
of  the  present  species  show  a  similar  persist¬ 
ence  in  clinging,  but  it  is  a  little  fairer  than  the 
other  in  presenting  its  thorns  to  warn  the  ani¬ 
mals  off.  Fortunately  the  plant  is  an  annual, 
and  if  attended  to  when  it  appears,  need 
not  become  established.  It  can  readily  be  iden¬ 
tified  before  the  seed  has  formed,  and  when 
once  cut  down  will  not  spring  up  from  the  root. 

■ - ■»-* - —za&t*— - - - 


A  Kansas  Corn  Crib. 


We  venture  to  say  that  the  corn,  crib  here 
represented  is  the  best  in  the  State  of  Kansas — 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  one,  planned  and  built 
by  an  Ottawa  Indian,  John  T.  Jones,  familiar¬ 
ly  known  to  Kansas  people  as  “Ottawa  Jones.” 
The  excellent  example  the  “  red  skin  ”  sets  to 
his  “  pale  face  ”  brethren,  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  familiar  with  the  rail-pen  cribs  almost 
universal  at  the  West.  The  corn  crib  will  save 
grain  enough  from  the  rats  to  pay  its  cost  in  a 
very  few  years.  Mr.  J.  P.  Brown,  of  Ottawa, 
who  sends  us  the  sketch,  describes  it  as  16  feet 
wide,  25  feet  long ;  having  a  drive  way  through 
it,  approached  on  either  side  by  an  inclined 
plane,  connected  with  the  building  by  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  shown  raised  in  the  engraving,  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  door.  The  posts  are  two  feet 
square,  protected  by  zinc  caps  extending  8 
inches  on  all  sides.  The  sides  of  the  crib  are 
upright  slats  placed  an  inch  and  a  half  apart. 

This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  over 
most  other  plans  which  we  have  commended  to 
our  readers,  of  affording  abundant  floor  room 
for  shelling,  etc.,  for  the  corn  must  be  stored  in 
slatted  bins  around  the  sides,  or  spread  upon 
the  flow  evenly,  one  or  two  feet  thick,  to  be 
save  of  its  fiot  being  injured  by  heating, 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

In  forming  plans  for  the  future  improvement 
of  the  farm,  a  good  rotation  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  The  neglect  of  this  is  ruining  the 
virgin  soils  of  the  West.  Continued  wheat 
cropping  has  diminished  the  wheat  yield  one 
half  or  more.  States  and  Counties  that  once 
averaged  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  do  not  now  average  more  than  ten  or 
twelve.  The  rotation  in  the  grain  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  is  convenient,  simple,  and  has 
borne  the  test  of  long  experience.  It  keeps  up 
the  yield  of  wheat  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  corn  to  forty  or  fifty.  It  is  as  follows : 
1st  year,  corn  upon  a  sod,  limed  in  the  early 
fall,  and  turned  over  in  the  spring,  or  turned 
over  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  the  lime 
spread  upon  the  inverted  sod ;  2d  year,  a  crop 
of  oats,  or  a  summer  fallow,  with  all  the  manure 
spread  in  the  fall ;  3d  year,  winter  wheat,  with 
six  quarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre,  at  drilling, 
and  six  pounds  of  clover  seed,  the  following 
March;  4th  year,  a  crop  of  clover  for  hay,  and 
a  second  crop  for  seed;  5th  year,  timothy  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  land.  The  aim  is  to  keep  up  the  land  to 
a  productiveness  of  two  tons  of  hay  or  more  to 
the  acre,  and  if  it  falls  below  this,  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  more  lime  and  manure  is  needed. 

A  common  rotation  in  Canada  is :  1st,  wheat ; 
2nd,  clover  for  two  years;  3d,  fallow;  4th, 
wheat;  5th,  oats;  6th,  peas;  7th,  a  bastard  fal¬ 
low;  8th,  wheat;  making  three  crops  of  wheat 
in  eight  years.  But  the  land  runs  down  under 
this  treatment  without  manure,  and  this  must 
come  in  as  a  part  of  the  rotation  in  any  improv¬ 
ing  system,  upon  ordinary  land.  And  even 
upon  the  prairies  and  bottoms,  where  they  get 
forty  bushels  of  corn  in  constant  succession,  it 
would  pay  better  to  use  manure,  and  get  eighty 
or  ninety.  In  the  older  States,  where  grain  is 
raised  with  less  profit,  manure  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful 
husbandry.  Manure  should  accompany  every 
hoed  crop,  or  be  used  in  large  quantities,  once 
in  a  rotation  of  five  years.  Hay  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  crop,  and  with  sufficient  top-dressing  or 
irrigation,  land  may  be  kept  constantly  in  grass. 
It  always  needs  more  manure  when  it  falls 
short  of  two  tons  to  the  acre.  There  is  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  in  raising  this  quantity  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  but  one  ton  is  a  very  poor  business. 
In  any  system  of  rotation  for  Eastern  farmers, 
potatoes,  oats,  and  hay,  should  have  a  place. 


The  “New  Forage  Plant”— Lespedeza  striata. 

For  some  time  past  the  papers  published  at 
the  South,  both  agricultural  and  others,  have 
had  accounts  of  a  remarkable  “new  plant” 
which  had  made  its  appearance  spontaneously 
and  multiplied  rapidly.  It  seems  to  have  a 
wonderful  vigor,  as  it  not  only  occupies  waste 
places,  but  has  taken  possession  of  old  fields 
and  crowded  out  the  weeds.  Even  the  Bermuda 
grass,  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  disappears  before 
it.  Among  the  names  that  have  been  given  to 
it  is  “  Little  Wild  Clover,”  but  it  is  not  a  clover, 
and  it  was  only  when  specimens  were  sent  to 
Prof.  Gray  at  Cambridge,  that  its  proper  name 
became  known.  Prof.  G.  determined  it  to  be 
Lespedeza  striata ,  a  plant  heretofore  known  only 
as  a  native  ot  Japan  and  China.  We  have 
several  native  species  of  Lespedeza,  which  have 
the  popular  name  of  Bush  Clover,  and  that 
would  answer  very  well  as  a  common  name  for 
this  plant  |  at  leash  better  than  “  Japan  Pea,”  by 


which  name  it  has  been  called  in  some  papers. 
It  is  really  neither  a  clover  nor  a  pea,  though  all 
three  belong  to  the  same  family.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  this  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States  during  the  war,  but  a  note  by 
Prof.  Gray  in  the  American  Naturalist  for 

November,  states 
that  it  was  known 
to  Prof.  Darby  of 
Georgia, ten  years 
ago ;  and  Mr.  G. 
H.  Cartledge  says 
in  the  Southern 
Cultivator  that  it 
was  observed  by 
him  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  That 
a  plant  from  such 
an  out  of  the  way 
country  as  Japan 
should  make  its 
appearance  in 
Georgia  is  cer¬ 
tainly  strange, 
though  it  is  not 
so  unusual,  that, 
when  once  intro¬ 
duced,  it  should 
show  great  vital¬ 
ity  and  crowd  out 
other  plants ;  we 
have  numerous 
instances  of  this 
in  many  other  in¬ 
troduced  plants. 
It  is  supposed 
that  the  war  had 
much  to  do  with 
the  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the 
plant,  and  that 
the  passage  of 
cavalry  and  large 
droves  of  beeves 
aided  its  dissemi¬ 
nation.  The  fact 
that  in  new  localities  it  first  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  along  the  road  sides  gives  probability  to  this 
view.  A  correspondent,  whose  name  we  have 
unfortunately  mislaid,  sent  us  a  specimen,  from 
which  we  have  had  an  engraving  made,  showing 
the  top  of  a  plant  of  the  natural  size  and  a  seed 
pod  magnified.  The  plant  was  first  described  in 
Thunberg’s  Flora  of  Japan  (1784)  as  Hedysarum 
striatum ,  and  afterwards  Hooker  and  Arnott  in 
the  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beecliy,  placed 
it  in  the  related  genus  of  Lespedeza.  Hooker 
and  Arnott  describe  it  as  an  annual,  as  does  Mr. 
Cartledge,  above  referred  to ;  while  Prof.  Rains, 
who  gives  a  chemical  account  of  it  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Cultivator  for  November,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
perennial.  The  plant  grows  a  foot  or  more 
high,  and  bears  three-parted  leaves  which  are 
not  very  abundant.  The  flowers  are  small ;  one 
is  borne  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  and  followed 
by  a  small,  one-seeded  pod.  The  agricultural 
value  of  the  Lespedeza  does  not  seem  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  determined.  Mr.  Cartledge  says :  “  It 
is,  without  doubt,  a  valuable  plant.  All  kinds 
of  stock  and  fowls  are  fond  of  it  and  thrive  well 
when  and  where  it  is  plentiful.  Chickens  will 
scratch  after  the  seeds  and  keep  fat  all  winter 
where  they  are  abundant.  It  will  grow  well  in 
a  pine  thicket  where  nothing  else  will  grow.” 
Some  say  that  it  is  eaten  only  by  cattle.  The 
chemical  analysis  above  referred  to  shows  that  it 
ought  be  a  nutritious  food,  but  the  writer  thinks 
the  woody  stems  will  prove  an  obstacle  to 
using  it  as  fc  tired  fodder,  unless  it  be  cooked. 
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To  us  it  seems  that  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  plant  is  the  possibility  that  it  may  supply 
the  place  of  clover  as  a  crop  to  turn  under  as  a 
fertilizer.  Clover  has  been  the  great  want  of 
Southern  agriculture,  and  if  its  equivalent  shall 
be  found  in  the  Lespedeza,  it  will  he  a  blessing. 
We  hope  to  hear  more  of  the  “  new  plant.” 


Cross-Cut  Drag-Saws.— 30  Years’  Experi¬ 
ence. 


“Thirty  years’  experience  in  the  use  of  drag 
saws !  ”  We  conclude  our  correspondent, — Mr. 
Linville  Ferguson  of  Fay  Co.,  Ind., — is  one  of 
the  real  western  pioneers,  in  whose  track  the 
mighty  forests  of  the  then  West  reeled  and  fell, 
whose  ringing  axes  and  rasping  saws  made  the 
wild  music  of  the  wilderness.  The  drag  saw 
is  the  pioneer’s  companion  indeed,  but  it  is  of 
even  greater  value  when  the  forests  are  gone, 
and  wood  worth  too  much  to  have  the  logs  cut 
and  “  butted  ”  with  the  axe  in  preparing  them 
for  the  saw -mill.  Mr.  F.  Avrites  as  follows: 

“  If  you  please,  I  will  give  my  conclusions, 
after  30  years’  experience,  with  cross-cut  saws, 
as  to  the  best  kind  and  the  best  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  repair. — The  best  drag-saw  I  ever 
met  with,  and  I  have  seen  several  matched 
sawings  at  County  and  State  fairs,  will  cut  off'  a 


Fig.  1.— TEETH  OF  DRAG-SAW. 


log,  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  green  hard  wood,  in 
45  seconds,  and  saw  75  cords  without  dressing, 
it  first  being  put  in  order.  It  is  six  and  a  half 
feet  long,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  stretched 
in  a  frame.  Fig.  1,  represents  the  shape  of  the 
teeth.  There  are  two  side  cutters  to  one  clearer. 
The  clearers  are  dressed  square,  are  very  slim, 
and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
side  cutters.  The  side  cutting  teeth  are  dress¬ 
ed  chisel-pointed,  the  point  being  uniformly 
about  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  width. 

“Fig.  2,  represents  the  best  “  toothing  ”  cross¬ 
cut  saw,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  it  saves  one-half 
the  filing,  giving  the  advantage  of  long  teeth. 

The  best  shaped  saw  is  straight  on  the  back 
and  very  rounding  on  the  cutting  side.  The 
advantage  derived  by  using  a  very  rounding 
saw,  and  giving  it  a  rocking  motion  in  sawing 
off  a  log,  is  the  same  there  is  in  cutting  a  board 
with  a  hand  saw,  by  sawing  on  the  edge  instead 
of  on  the  broad  side.  The  teeth  should  not  be 
cut  so  deep  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  middle,  as  it 
weakens  the  blade  unnecessarily.  Six  and  a 
half  feet  is  the  best  length  for  general  purposes. 

“In  dressing  a  saw,  put  it  end  ways  on 
a  bench,  prepared  so  as  to  clamp  it  the  proper 
bight  to  suit  the  operator  while  standing. 
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Fig.  2.— TEETH  OF  “toothing”  saw. 


First  take  a  straight-edge,  made  of  hard  wood, 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  a  riveting  ham¬ 
mer;  place  the  straight-edge  on  the  teeth  very 
lightly  ;  be  careful  to  keep  each  end  the  same 
bight  above  the  teeth ;  then,  keeping  the  general 
curvature  of  the  saw^  batter  flown  the  pointy 


that  are  too  long.  The  clearing  teeth  should  be 
hammered  down  as  far  as  they  will  go.  If  the 
teeth  are  too  long,  file  on  the  upper  side,  and 
pare  the  tooth  over  toward  the  hook  side,  and 
so  repeat  until  the  desired  length  is  secured. 
Never  dress  the  hook  side  only.  The  “  facing 
up”  should  be  done  with  a  half-round 
file.  The  clearing  teeth  should  be 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  side  cutters.  The 
teeth  should  be  kept  in  the  same  shape 
that  they  were  at  first.  It  is  all  false 
philosophy  that  a  wide  sloping  tooth  will  cut 
fast;  the  slimmer  the  tooth  is,  if  the  metal  will 
stand,  the  better.  Care  should  be  taken  in  filing, 
to  keep  the  wiry  edge  of  metal  dressed  off,  in 
order  that  the  tooth  be  not  dressed  too  much. 

“  In  setting,  place  the  saw  in  a  vise,  if  it  is  to 
be  had;  if  not,  set  a  piece  of  timber  in  the 
ground  firmly;  saw  a  kerf  in  the  upper  end, 
so  as  to  receive  the  back  of  the  blade  in  the 
middle,  giving  the  kerf  only  sufficient  depth  to 
hold  the  saw.  A  wedge  or  two  will  hold  it  firmly. 

“  The  guage  is  made  of  an  inch  board,  5  in¬ 
ches  long  and  4  wide,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  It  has  three  screws  set  in  evenly,  from  the 
side  that  goes  against  the  saw  blade,  and  one 
passes  through  from  the  other  side  at  the  top. 
The  point  of  this  screw  is  cut  off,  and  its  length 
regulated.  By  turning  it  back  or  forth  the  desired 
amount  of  set  is  obtained.  Never  nse  a  wrench 
to  move  a  tooth,  as  it  does  not  do  the  work 
well,  and  by  having  to  move  the  tooth  further 
than  necessary,  it  is  liable  to  break  it.  Take  an 
iron  wedge,  if  nothing  more  suitable  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  dress  one  corner  to  suit  the  shape  of  the 
tooth ;  hold  it  firmly  with  one  hand  against  the 
tooth ;  be  careful  to  hold  it  so  that  the  tooth 
cannot  move  further  than  necessary ;  then  strike 
the  tooth  with  the  hammer  before  spoken  of. 
The  metal  will  stretch  on  one  side  and  move 
over  easily,  and  not  break  if  the  metal  is  sound. 

“  To  make  the  best  possible  point,  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  should  be  moved  over  a  little  too 
far;  then  taking  the  file,  hold  it  flat  against  the 
blade  and  tooth, and  at  the  same  time  dress  lightly 
and  apply  the  guage.  This  guage,  when  proper¬ 
ly  applied, will  give  an  approximation  to  correct¬ 
ness  ;  finally,  for  perfection,  range  along  the 
teeth  with  the  eye,  and  correct  the  imperfections. 
This,  however,  will  require  some  practice  and 
experience.  Never  set  more  than  to  give  the 
saw  liberty  to  move  without  binding.  The  di¬ 
rections  here  given  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  Tuttle  saw  than  to  any  other,  but  will,  in 
the  main,  apply  to  any  cross-cut  saw.” 


Hatching  Fish  Eggs. 

The  experiments  in  fish  breeding  are  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  some  very  interesting  facts  in  their 
natural  history.  It  takes  much  longer  to  hatch 
the  eggs  of  the  varieties  that  breed  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  than  those  that  are  spawned  in  rivers  during 
the  summer.  The  eggs  of  shad  put  in  water  of 
suitable  temperature,  produce  young  fish  in  a 
few  days.  The  salmon  trout  eggs  require  a 
longer  incubation  than  those  of  most  birds. 
Salmon  require  two  months  or  more,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fish  Commissioners,  we  see  by  the  papers, 
are  having  great  luck  in  the  hatching  line,  at 
the  Charlestown  Springs,  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  deposited  40,000  salmon  eggs  in 
October.  They  hatched  on  the  11th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  just  02  days  from  the  time  they  were  taken 
from  the  parent  fish.  The  eggs  of  the  salmon 
trout;  at  [hese  springs,  were  35  days  in  hatching, 
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which  is  said  to  be  the  shortest  time  on  record 
in  this  country.  The  salmon  eggs  were  taken  from 
fish  in  the  Miramichi,  one  of  the  best  salmon  riv¬ 
ers  in  New  Brunswick.  Our  Eastern  readers 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  the  work  of  re-stocking  New 
England  rivers  with  fish.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  a  very  large  stock  of  shad  eggs  was  hatch¬ 
ed,  and  turned  into  the  Connecticut,  at.  Hadley 
Falls,  last  spring.  These,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  ought  to  make  their  appearance  in  that 
river  the  coming  season.  The  annual  catch  of 
shad  in  the  Connecticut  has  dwindled  to  about 
600,000.  If  50,000,000  were  turned  into  the 
river,  as  reported,  shad  ought  to  be  very  plenty 
and  cheap  next  spring.  For  the  salmon  we  shall 
have  to  wait  longer.  They  are  two  years  or 
more  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  it  is  proposed, 
we  believe,  by  the  Fish  Commissioners,  not  to 
allow  any  to  be  taken  from  the  Connecticut, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  until  1871. 

In  England,  the  work  of  re-stocking  the  rivers 
with  salmon  is  going  on  successfully,  and  we 
see  frequent  discussion  in  our  exchanges  on 
topics  connected  with  this  subject.  The  best 
method  of  constructing  fish  stairs  is  still  under 
discussion.  Nothing  better  has  been  elicited 
than  the  plan  illustrated  in  our  last  volume.  It 
is  well  settled  that  the  inclination  in  these 
stairs  should  not  be  greater  than  one  foot  in 
seven.  These  re-stocked  rivers  are  affecting  the 
price  of  fish  and  salmon  can  be  had  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  for  less  than  half  what  it  costs  in 
our  cities.  Riparian  owners  are  in  good  spirits, 
and  the  papers  abound  in  advertisements  of 
spring  salmon  fishing  to  let.  We  hope  to  see 
salmon  plenty  very  soon  in  this  country. 


Cheese  Factories  vs.  Butter  Supply. 

The  introduction  of  cheese  factories  into  the 
dairy  regions  is  having  a  very  preceptible  effect 
upon  the  butter  market.  A  much  better  article 
of  cheese  is,  no  doubt,  made  than  under  the  old 
system.  It  greatly  relieves  the  farmer’s  wife, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  more  profitable  for  the 
farmer.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  new  system 
has  been  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  that  it  is 
endangering  our  butter  supply.  Cheese  is  now 
quite  too  cheap  for  the  farmer’s  interests,  and 
butter  quite  too  dear  for  the  consumer’s.  It 
takes  from  9  to  10  lbs.  of  milk,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association,  to 
make  one  pound  of  cheese,  and  about  twice  as 
much  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Allowing 
that  the  labor  of  making  each  is  about  the  same, 
the  price  of  butter  ought  to  be  about  twice  the 
price  of  cheese,  and  this  used  to  be  about  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  articles.  But  now 
these  proportions  are  changed,  and  cheese  is 
worth  only  one-third  as  much  as  butter.  Our 
quotations  for  these  articles  December  16,  1867, 
are :  State  butter  30  to  48  cents,  cheese,  8  to  16’|  j 
cents.  A  year  ago  State  butter  was  33  to  45, 
and  cheese,  14  to  19  cents.  Cheese  has  fallen  in 
price  until  it  is  about  the  cheapest  article  of 
animal  food  in  the  market.  Butter  was  quite 
too  dear  a  year  ago, and  grew  dearer  until  March, 
Avhen  it  was  quoted  at  40  to  60  cents.  It  is 
higher  iioav  than  it  Avas  a  year  ago,  and  likely 
to  go  still  higher.  These  quotations  shoiv  the 
tendency  of  the  markets,  and,  of  course,  the 
tendency  of  the  dairy  districts.  It  may  be  true 
that  Ave  do  not  make  too  much  cheese.  It  is 
quite  evident  we  do  not  make  butter  enough. 
We  know  of  nothing  else  to  affect  the  relative 
supply  of  these  articles  except  the  cheese  facto- 
yies.  wluch,  are uoav  numbered  by  hundreds.and 
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absorb  the  milk  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  dairy 
regions.  The  supply  of  milk  for  the  cities  and 
large  towns  draws  alike  upon  the  cheese  and 
butter  supply  and  would  not  disturb  the  balance. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  this  state  of  the  market, 
to  restore  the  balance  and  give  us  butter  at 
reasonable  prices  ?  We  believe  a  few  of  these 
factories  make  both  butter  and  cheese,  and  this, 
perhaps,  will  become  necessary  for  all,  to  get  the 
highest  market  price  for  the  products  of  milk. 
These  are  butter,  cheese,  and  whey,  the  last  of 
which  is  fed  to  pigs.  Under  the  old  system, 
all  farmers  who  had  a  convenient  market  for 
butter  preferred  to  make  that  from  a  part  of 
the  milk,  and  convert  the  balance  into  cheese. 
The  skimmed  cheese  was  a  second-rate  article, 
but  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  entered  quite 
largely  into  the  family  supplies.  It  found  a 
market  at  the  country  store  and  utilized  the 
milk  better  than  exclusive  butter  making  would 
have  done.  The  exclusive  cheese  makers  were 
those  who  had  no  ready  market  for  butter. 
The  cheese  would  keep  better,  and  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  large  or  small  quantities  as  suited 
the  convenience  of  the  dairyman.  We  see  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  making  of  both 
butter  and  cheese  by  the  factory  system.  Of 
course,  first-rate  cheese  could  not  be  made  at  the 
same  time  that  the  butter  was  made.  But  we 
might  have  first-rate  butter  with  a  second-rate 
article  of  cheese  all  through  the  season,  or  the 
season  might  be  divided  between  them,  giving 
the  cooler  months  to  butter  and  mid-summer  to 
cheese.  Some  change  is  called  for,  and  we  must 
have  it  or  go  back  to  the  home  manufacture. 
If  farmers  find  they  can  get  45  cents  a  pound 
for  butter  at  their  doors  and  only  15  for  cheese 
at  the  factory,  they  will  prefer  to  take  care  of 
their  milk  at  home.  The  factory  system  has 
some  drawbacks  besides  low  prices.  It  strips 
the  farm  of  fertilizers.  The  skimmed  milk  fed 
to  pigs  with  other  feed  made  the  best  of  pork, 
and  the  swine  made  a  yard  of  the  best  manure. 
Wherever  it  went  it  told  a  much  better  story 
than  stable  manure,  and  its  effects  were  visible 
for  many  years  upon  the  hay  crop.  Any  system 
in  farming  is  much  to  be  deprecated  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  manufacture  of  home  made  fertilizers. 


Poultry  Manure— How  to  Save  and  Use  it. 


Poultry  manure,  one  of  the  most  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizers  made  upon  the  farm,  is  too  often  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  to  waste.  The  hens  and  turkeys  roost 
upon  trees,  under  the  shed,  in  the  wagon-house, 
or  wherever  it  happens.  To  save  the  manure, 
these  birds  must  be  taught  to  roost  in  one  place. 
Turkeys  readily  take  to  elevated  poles  near  the 
house  or  barn,  and  these  should  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Sweep  up  their  droppings 
every  few  days,  and  put  in  a  box  or  barrel,  and 
keep  dry.  Hens  will  roost  under  cover,  and 
a  hen-house  should  always  be  one  of  the  farm 
buildings.  The  floor,  if  not  of  boards  in  a  loft, 
should  be  such  that  it  can  be  cleaned  easily  and 
frequently.  It  is  well  to  keep  plaster  or  dried 
peat  under  the  fowls.  Put  the  sweepings  in 
old  barrels  as  fast  as  they  accumulate.  In  a 
dry  state  they  will  keep  a  long  time  without 
much  loss.  It  is  customary  to  mix  these  drop¬ 
pings  with  wood  ashes,  without  much  attention 
to  definite  proportions,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  drop  them  in  the  hill  for  corn  and  potatoes. 
If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  seed  from  contact 
with  the  manure,  they  produce  very  satisfactory 
results.  But  this  is  not  the  best  way  of  using  it. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  planting,  mix  the 
contents  of  the  barrels  with  about  three  times 


their  bulk  of  moist  loam  or  peat  under  cover. 
When  the  mass  is  well  heated,  shovel  it  over, 
and  mix  with  it  as  much  more  loam  or  peat,  and 
let  it  lie  until  wanted.  This  may  be  worked 
into  beds  prepared  for  garden  seeds,  or  dropped, 
a  handful  to  the  hill,  for  field  crops,  and  will 
always  tell  a  good  story  at  harvest  time. 


An  Above  Ground  Cellar. — A  correspond- 
dent,  R.  H.,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  writes  as  follows: 
‘‘  I  built  a  cellar  above  ground  in  1866,  but  did 
not  protect  it  sufficiently;  the  sawdust  being 
wet  got  frozen,  and  the  frost  penetrated  to  the 
cellar.  This  year  I  banked  it  up  with  litter,  and 
put  a  ventilating  pipe  through  the  roof,  and  it 
works  well  so  far.  The  temperature  is  about 
even,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  It 
has  double  floors,  packed  with  sawdust;  boards 
nailed  to  the  studdings  inside  and  out,  making 
a  4-incli  dead  air  chamber ;  then  10  inches  of 
sawdust;  the  ceiling  is  of  matched  flooring 
with  8  inches  of  sawdust  above  it.  I  will,  in 
the  spring,  lath  and  plaster  it,  and  lay  a  brick 
floor.  It  is  ‘  as  handy  as  a  pocket  in  the  shirt.’  ” 
- - - - - - — 

Origin  of  the  Domestic  Turkey. 

Many  suppose,  from  its  name,  that  the  Turkey 
originated  in  the  East.  Not  only  does  the  English 
name  give  support  to  this  belief,  but  the  French 
name,  dindon,  a  contraction  of  Oiseau  d'Inde, 
(bird  of  India,)  shows  that  the  same  is  held  in 
Europe.  Professor  S.  T.  Baird,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  than  whom  there  can  be  no 
better  authority,  has  investigated  the  subject,  and 
finds  that  we  have  two  distinct  species  of  tur¬ 
key  in  North  America:  “One  confined  to  the 
more  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  the  other  to 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona ;  that  the  latter  extends  along  eastern 
Mexico,  as  far  south,  at  least,  as  Orizaba,  and  that 
it  is  from  this  Mexican  species,  and  not  that  from 
eastern  North  America  that  this  domestic  turkey 
is  derived.”  One  of  the  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  one  believed  to  be  con¬ 
stant,  is  in  the  color  of  the  tips  of  the  tail-feath¬ 
ers  and  of  the  feathers  overlying  the  base  of  the 
tail.  These  are  creamy,  or  yellowish  white,  in 
the  Mexican,  and  typical  barn-yard  birds;  while, 
in  the  wild  turkey  of  eastern  North  America, 
the  same  parts  are  of  a  chestnut  brown  color. 
The  domestic  turkey  was  introduced  into  En¬ 
gland,  in  1541,  and  some  years  later,  became 
sufficiently  abundant  to  afford  the  farmer  his 
Christmas  dinner.  When  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
quered  Mexico,  the  turkey  was  found  in  a  do¬ 
mesticated  state,  and  it  probably  had  been  reared 
as  a  tame  bird  for  several  centuries  to  that  time. 


Care  of  Pigs  in  Winter. 

It  is  bad  for  the  swine  that  the  city  societies 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  do  not  extend  their 
offices  into  the  country.  We  wonder  how  store 
pigs  survive  the  winter  treatment  they  often 
receive.  They  are  fed  at  irregular  intervals  and 
with  unequal  supplies  in  quantity  and  quality. 
They  have  no  suitable  shelter,  and  are  often  con¬ 
fined  in  muddy  pens  without  any  opportunity 
to  keep  themselves  dry  and  clean.  The  pig  is 
a  luxurious  liver,  if  you  give  him  a  chance,  and 
will  keep  himself  clean  and  comfortable.  No 
animal  will  pay  better  for  warm  quarters  and  a 
plenty  of  straw.  This  can  usually  be  had  in 
any  quant  ity  and  at  small  cost  about  the  farmer’s 
premises.  The  sty  should  have  its  full  share, 
and  as  often  as  it  gets  worked  up  fine  it  should 


be  thrown  out,  and  be  replaced.  Then  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  profitable  that  the  feeding  trough  be 
kept  under  cover.  Swine  do  not  enjoy  eating 
in  the  snow  and  rain  more  than  other  animals. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  follow  their  instincts,  and 
then  see  just  how  much  they  love  snow 
banks  and  rain  storms.  Then  the  feeding 
should  not  be  simply  the  refuse  of  the  family, 
but  substantial  food  at  regular  intervals,  and  in 
quantities  adapted  to  their  weight.  Store  pigs 
want  to  be  kept  in  good  thriving  condition  until 
they  are  put  up  for  fattening.  Money  is  sunk 
in  trying  to  make  pork  out  of  stunted  pigs. 


More  Cattle  Wanted. 

With  the  price  of  beef  at  18  cents  by  the 
carcass,  and  Porter-house  steak  at  35  cents,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  meat  eaters  in  our  cities  want 
more  cattle,  and  we  think  the  farmers,  both  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  want  them  quite 
as  much.  Pork  is  the  only  cheap  meat  in  the 
market,  and  that  is  rattier  owing  to  a  short  crop 
of  corn  and  potatoes  than  to  any  surplus  stock 
of  swine»in  the  country.  The  great  corn  grow¬ 
ing  States  of  the  West  have  been  visited  by  a 
prolonged  drought,  diminishing  that  crop  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent.  Farmers  having  large 
stocks  of  hogs  are  not  able  to  winter  them, 
and  are  pressing  them  upon  the  market  in  a 
half  fatted  condition.  This  temporarily  de¬ 
presses  the  price  oi  pork,  but  nothing  occurs  to 
make  cheap  beef  steaks.  The  war  has  closed, 
and  many  things  have  fallen  to  quite  reasonable 
prices.  Cotton  and  wool  are  depressed,  and 
clothing  of  these  materials  is  receding  toward 
ante-war  prices.  The  merchant  with  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  trembles  in  his 
shoes  with  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  them.  He  is 
exceedingly  accommodating  both  as  to  price 
and  credit.  But  the  butcher  wears  his  white 
apron  as  stiffly  as  ever,  and  treats  one  as  coolly 
as  the  season.  There  is  only  so  much  stock  in  the 
market  and  nobc  cty  can  undersell  him.-  The 
cattle  trade  is,  no  doubt,  very  well  regulated,  and 
we  hear  of  combination  anct  speculation  to 
regulate  prices.  This  trade  is  so  vast  in  bulk, 
and  draws  its  supplies  from  so  wide  a  territory, 
that  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  any  man  or  any 
combination  to  keep  up  prices  unusually  for 
years  as  they  have  been  since  the  war.  The 
men  who  own  cheap  lands  raise  the  cattle  and 
sell  to  the  men  who  graze  and  fatten  them  on 
better  lands.  These  graziers,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  West,  sell  to  the  drovers  and 
forwarding  merchants  in  the  large  Western 
cities.  More  of  this  business  is  done  at  the 
Chicago  stock-yards  than  at  any  other  one 
point.  Thousands  of  cattle  and  millions  of 
money  change  hands  in  a  day.  It  is  an  open 
market  business,  and  the  price  is  regulated  by 
demand  and  supply  as  in  most  other  kinds  of 
business.  The  shortest  and  best  way  to  reduce 
the  price  of  beef  is  to  raise  more  cattle,  and 
this,  we  believe,  will  be  quite  as  profitable  for 
the  producer  as  for  the  consumer. 

A  mixed  husbandry  is,  unquestionably,  the 
best  for  the  land  and  its  owner  in  the  long  run. 
The  raising  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  South 
leaves  old  fields  and  deserted  mansions  every¬ 
where.  The  soil  is  recuperated  only  by  expen¬ 
sive  manuring  or  by  a  long  rest  in  forest.  Con¬ 
tinual  cropping,  without  returning  any  thing  to 
the  soil,  will  make  any  region  desolate.  The 
constant  wheat  and  corn  growing  upon  the  new 
lands  of  the  West  is  steadily  reducing  their 
fertility,  except  on  the  river  bottoms,  where  the 
annual  overflow  restores  what  is  taken  away. 
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In  many  of  these  States  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  is  already  reduced  one  half,  and  will  sink 
still  lower  without  a  change  of  policy.  We 
want  to  sell  from  all  our  farms,  East  and  West, 
more  animal  products  and  less  vegetable.  At 
the  present  prices,  and  with  good  facilities,  it 
will  pay  much  better  to  sell  beef,  mutton,  butter, 
and  cheese,  rather  than  hay  and  grain.  As  a 
rule  we  want  to  consume  the  great  bulk  of  the 
vegetable  crops  upon  the  farm  for  the  sake  of 
improving  the  soil.  If  there  is  a  good  system 
of  saving  manures,  the  farmer  can  keep  his 
hay  and  grain  at  home.  He  cau  raise  fine 
stock  to  sell,  horses,  working  cattle,  sheep, 
beeves,  butter  and  cheese,  for  these  and  other 
animal  products  imply  an  increase  in  the  stock 
of  fertilizers  and  better  field  crops  in  the  future. 
Some  regions,  favorably  situated  for  liming  the 
land  and  getting  cheap  manures,  can  afford  to 
sell  wheat,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 
Selling  grain,  as  a  rule,  is  onlv  selling  one’s  farm 
by  installments.  The  land  is  all  the  while 
growing  poorer,  and  unless  there  are  adventi¬ 
tious  circumstances  to  give  it  value,  its  market 
price  is  diminishing.  Land  that  will  produce 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  worth 
probably  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  or  more. 
Land  that  yields  but  ten  would  be  dear  at  a 
quarter  the  price.  Many  a  grain  selling  farmer 
wakes  up  at  last  to  find  that  his  farm  has  slid 
away  from  beneath  his  feet.  Give  us,  then,  more 
cattle,  and  make  more  fertilizers.  Farmers  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  dividends, 
but  they  will  run  no  risk  of  using  up  their 
anti  dbvtibying  fhdjr  business, 


Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats. 

The  Cashmere  Goat  is  a  variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  goat,  which,  like  the  sheep,  and,  in  fact, 
all  our  domestic  animals,  exists  in  an  almost  in¬ 
finite  number  of  varieties.  This,  with  other 
closely  allied  breeds,  has  been  raised  from  time 
immemorial,  chiefly  for  its  beautiful  fleeces. 
The  hair  being  glossy  and  fine,  it  is  used  in 
weaving  many  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics, 
and  in  other  ways.  Importations  of  goats  from 
Asia  Minor  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  of  testing  their  hardiness  and  value 
in  this  country.  Their  endurance  of  heat,  cold, 
dry  pastures,  etc.,  and  if  the  fleece  would  remain 
of  the  same  length  and  fineness,  were  important 
questions  to  be  solved,  and  these,  we  think,  have 
received  very  satisfactory  solutions.  Ho  doubt, 
the  animal  is  very  hardy,  and  the  fleece  remains 
fine  and  excellent.  These  Cashmere  Goats  feed 
upon  the  same  food  that  other  goats  eat,  almost 
all  sorts  of  weeds  included.  They  are  also,  he 
it  remembered,  equally  destructive  to  trees,  and 
valuable  plants,  and  shrubbery,  and  will  not  do 
well  if  closely  confined.  They  must  have  range. 

The  above  picture  is  made  up  from  sketches, 
taken;  by  our  artist  upon  the  fair  grounds,  and 
from  a  photograph.  It  does  not  represent  the 
ideal  goat,  but  the  animal  as  lie  is.  The  picture 
would  fill  the  breeder’s  eye  much  better  if  the 
back  were  straigliter,  and  the  tail  set  up  upon  a 
level  with  the  top  of  it,  but  we  are  content  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  photograph  in  this  respect, 

A  gentleman  largely  interested  in  this  stock 
the  number  of  fell  blqqded,  of  nearly 


full  blooded,  Cashmere  Goats  in  this  country  at 
present  at  about  10,000.  This  is,  we  think,  en¬ 
tirely  within  bounds.  Besides  this  number, 
there  are  grades,  (half,  three  quarter,  and  seven 
eighth  bloods,)  almost  without  number,  many  of 
them  having  very  fine  fleeces,  scattered  all  about. 
Extravagant  ideas  have  been  entertained  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  of  the  fleece.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  worth  $3  to  $6  per  pound,  and  as 
nobody  was  found  to  give  this,  the  fleeces  have 
been  stored,  and  most  likely  become  food  for 
moths.  There  never  lias  been  enough  of  this 
article  in  market  to  fix  a  price.  There  are  a  few 
small  factories  where  it  is  spun  and  woven,  and 
the  proprietors  of  these  trust  to  chance  lots  they 
can  buy  at  low  prices.  A  fair  price  is  probably 
$1.50  per  pound,  taking  the  fleeces  as  they  run. 

We  have  little  doubt  that,  with  the  revival  of 
business,  there  will  be  a  market  for  this  wool, 
and  that  new  and  interesting  manufactures 
will  spring  up.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  no 
demand,  and  hence  no  sale  for  it.  The  goats, 
on  the  contrary,  are  in  great  demand ;  150  re¬ 
cent!}’'  imported  by  Mr.  Israel  Diehl  for  Mr.  C. 
S.  Brown,  of  this  city,  are  held  at  $500  a  pair, 
and  we  hear  of  both  higher  and  lower  prices. 

The  length  of  the  avooI  of  full-blooded  bucks 
varies  with  the  age,  but  at  three  years  of  age,  it 
often  readies  the  length  of  10  or  12  inches.  The 
fleece  of  the  ewes  is  much  finer  and  more  glossy, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  finer  and  closer  the  fleepe,  the 
less  length  lias  the  staple.  The  waves  in  the 
locks,  which  are  obvious  in  the  engraving,  and 
give  to  it  its  great  beauty  and  brilliancy,  are 
three  cjtiarters  of  an  inch  tq  one  ipoU  abaft. 
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from  seed,  but  un¬ 
less  they  are  started 
under  glass  early  in 
the  spring  they  will 
he  rather  late  in 
coming  into  flower. 
As  they  propagate 
readily  hy  cuttings, 
they  are  kept  hy 
florists,  and  it  is 
much  better  to 
obtain  established 
plants.  In  the  case 
above  referred  to  the 
plants  were  set  out 
in  the  border,  but 
they  may  be  grown 
to  decorate  balco¬ 
nies,  taking  care  to 
give  them  plenty  of 
pot  room,  or  in 
window  boxes.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  climbers 
are  useful  for  cover¬ 
ing  screens  and 
balconies,  but  the 
above  have  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  refined  ap¬ 
pearance  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing. 
Some  of  the  newer 
Tropceolums  or  jSTas- 
turtians  are  brill¬ 
iant  and  showy,  and 
are  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  though  plants 
raised  from  cuttings 


MAURAXDIA  BARCLAYANA. 

Two  Useful  Climbers. 

Last  summer  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
some  kind  of  a  screen  for  two  long  windows 
which  came  down  to  a  veranda.  Rapidly 
growing  plants  were  desirable,  as  well  as  those 
having  beauty  of  leaf  and  foliage.  Small 
galvanized  wire  was  run  from  one  pillar  of  the 
veranda  to  another,  to  form  a  support,  and 
several  plants  of  Maurandia  and  Lophospermum 
were  set  out.  The  wires  Avere  soon  covered 
Avith  a  screen  of  foliage  sufficiently  dense  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  constant  sIioav  of  flowers  was 
kept  up  until  hard  frosts  destroyed  the  vines. 
We  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  result  that 
we  had  draAvings  of  the  floAvers  made  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  present  them  above.  The  Maurandia 
is  the  more  delicate  of  the  two,  and  has  very 
pretty  leaves  of  a  pleasing  light  green  and  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  shape.  The  commonest 
species  is  Maurandia,  Barclayana ,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  presents  several  varieties,  which 
range  in  color  from  Avhite  and  lilac  to  purple. 

Lophospermum  ( L .  erubescens)  is  a  much 
more  robust  groAver,  with  larger  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  Both  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
clothed  with  an  abundance  of  fine  sticky  hairs, 
which  give  the  plant  a  pleasing  velvety  appear¬ 
ance.  Both  this  and  the  Maurandia  climb  by 
twisting  their  leaf  stalks  around  the  wire,  or 
other  support,  which  they  clasp  with  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  firmness.  The  calyx  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  both  before  the  flowers  open  and  after  they 
have  fallen.  The  shape  of  the  floAvers  is  given 
in  the  engraving;  they  are  downy  and  of  a 
pleasing  rose  color.  The  name  Lophospermum 
means  crested  seed,  while  Maurandia  is  given 
in  honor  of  a  professor  of  botany  named 
Maurandy;  neither  lias  any  common  name. 
Roth  of  these  climbers  may  be  readily  raised 


may  be  had  at  the 

florists.  The  beautiful  Canary-bird  climber, 
also  a  Tropoeolum,  so  beautiful  in  foliage  and 
curious  in  flower,  and  so  easily  grown,  is  a 
plant  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 

< - * - ■— na-<5>  WS"*— - > 

Cherries— Culture  and  Varieties. 

BY  F.  R.  ELLIOTT,  CLEVELAND,  OIIIO. 


[M  r.Elliott  has  given  particular  attention  to 
the  cherry,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  our 
best  authority  on  the  subject.  In  view  of  the 
general  neglect  into  Avhicli  this  fruit  has  of  late 
years  fallen,  AVe  requested  Mr.  E.  to  prepare  an 
article  for  the  Horticultural  Annual.  The  man¬ 
uscript  came  too  late  to  insure  its  insertion  in 
the  Annual,  and  thinking  it  too  valuable  to  go 
unpublished,  we  present  it  here. — Editors.] 
From  the  large  number  of  varieties  of  cher¬ 
ries  that  rank  as  best,  it  is  a  task  difficult  of  per¬ 
formance  to  select  a  dozen  that  shall  combine 
all  the  good  qualities  and  be  void  of  the  bad. 
Nevertheless,  having  given  the  cherry  my  care¬ 
ful  attention  for  many  years,  I  Avill  venture  to 
make  a  selection,  which  I  feel  can  be  planted 
and  the  growth  and  fruit  prove  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  although  it  may  not  combine,  or 
rather  embrace,  all  the  good,  I  feel  assured  it 
will  have  less  of  the  bad  than  any  other  list  of 
the  same  number  of  sorts  that  can  be  made. 
Prefatory  to  the  description  of  my  list,  let  me 
say  the  cherry  tree  will  not  bear  “  wet  feet,” — 
in  other  words,  the  position  where  it  stands 
must  be  avcII  drained,  so  that  at  no  time  will  the 
Avater  remain  stagnant  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  Gravelly  and  sandy  soils  require  little 
or  no  artificial  drainage,  and  the  cherry  seems 
especially  at  home  when  planted  in  gravelly 
loam;  but  let  no  one,  because  his  land  is  clay, 
be  deterred  from  plrttjtin*  the  cherry,  for  I  have 


LOPnoSPERAtUM  ERTTBESCENS. 

found  it  repeatedly  doing  equally  well  in  a  clay 
loam,  when  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  sur¬ 
face  drainage.  In  the  rich  prairie  soils,  surface 
drainage  is  often  quite  as  requisite  as  in  soils  of 
a  heavier  and  more  clayey  nature.  The  fine¬ 
ly  comminuted  soil  of  the  prairie  seems  to  hold 
Avater  in  its  pores,  even  when  well  underdrained, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  disease  in  the 
roots  of  all  soft-rooted  trees,  producing  an 
unhealthy,  although  perhaps  rapid,  growth,  that 
results  in  death  from  climatic  influence,  either 
of  summer  or  winter.  In  gravelly  soils  the 
growth  of  the  cherry  is  quite  moderate,  and  in 
strong  clay  soils,  Avith  good  surface  drainage, 
the  groAvtli  is  about  the  same;  it  completely 
ripens  its  wood  and  root  and  withstands  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature  as  Avell  as  the  apple. 

In  procuring  trees  for  planting,  my  advice  is 
to  get  those  only  one  year  old  from  the  bud, 
and  sec  to  it  that  they  form  their  branches  for 
the  permanent  head  at  not  more  than  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  low  form  will  make 
them  more  capable  of  withstanding  severe 
winds,  and  the  foliage  will  shade  the  bodies 
from  the  effects  of  hot  suns  in  summer.  With 
these  few  remarks  I  will  commence  my  enumer¬ 
ation  and  condensed  description  of  my  twelve 
sorts,  taking  the  sweet  cherries  first,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  order  of  ripening. 

Early  Purple  Guigne. — The  trees  of  this 
variety  are  poor  growers  in  the  nursery,  and  to 
make  good  orchard  trees  they  should  always  be 
headed  back  while  young.  As  orchard  trees 
they  are  among  the  most  hardy  of  all  this  class, 
producing  abundantly,  Avlien  they  once  acquire 
mature  age — say  ten  or  twelve  years.  A  fruit 
of  medium  size,  purplish-black,  and  of  sweet, 
rich  flesh.  As  a  market  variety,  its  earliness 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Roceportv— The  tree  of  this  variety  is  very 
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upright  and  handsome  in  growth,  making  a 
compact  and  elegant  form,  and  producing 
abundantly  a  fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  very 
best  quality,  making  it  of  the  greatest  value 
either  for  market  or  private  use.  The  color  of 
the  fruit  is  clear  bright  red,  shaded  and  mottled 
on  amber  yellow;  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich. 

Coe’s  Transparent.— This  variety  makes  a 
tree  of  only  medium  size,  rather  spreading  in 
form,  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  resulting  in 
hardiness.  It  comes  early  to  maturity,  and  pro¬ 
duces  abundantly  a  medium-sized  fruit  of  a 
light  amber-yellow  color,  mottled  over  with  a 
bright  clear  red,  very  beautiful;  the  flesh  is 
juicy,  sweet,  exceedingly  rich  and  delicate,  mak¬ 
ing  it  especially  valuable  for  the  table. 

Governor  Wood. — This  variety  has,  per 
haps,  had  as  wide-spread  and  as  good  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  any  cherry  in  the  list  of  varieties,  and 
when  the  tree  is  not  overloaded  with  fruit,  it 
deserves  all  that  lias  been  said.  It  has,  however, 
the  fault  some  seasons  of  bearing  more  fruit 
than  it  can  mature  perfectly,  except  it  be  sup¬ 
plied  witli  manure,  as  soapsuds,  etc.,  while  the 
fruit  is  growing.  For  a  market  variety  it,  like 
Coe’s  Transparent,  is  not  fitted,  as  it  is  too  tender 
for  carriage  any  longdistance;  but  for  private 
gardens  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  on 
account  of  its  great  delicacy  and  richness.  Its 
fruit  is  of  large  size,  light  yellow,  mottled  or 
marbled  over  with  carmine-red ;  flesh,  half  ten¬ 
der,  j  nicy,  sweet. 

Pontiac. — Among  all  the  black  cherries  this, 
taken  all  in  all,  has  no  superior.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  hardy,  productive,  and  the  fruit 
large, jflrm,  rich,  juicy,  and  sweet.  In  real  rich¬ 
ness  of  flavor  it  is  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  Black 
Hawic,  but  the  tree  is  so  much  superior  in 
growth  and  productiveness  as  to  make  it  much 
the  more  desirable.  Superior  as  a  market  sort. 

Red  Jacket. — Had  we  not  this  variety  we 
should  put  Downer’s  Late  in  its  place,  but  when 
Red  Jacket  can  be  obtained,  its  great  superi¬ 
ority  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  coming  at  the 
same  period,  renders  it  more  desirable,  whether 
for  market  or  table  use.  The  trees  are  fine 
growers,  becoming  very  large,  spreading,  up¬ 
right,  very  productive  of  a  large-sized  fruit, 
which  is  amber-yellow,  overspread  with  pale 
red;  flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  and  good. 

Having  thus  named  and  remarked  upon  six 
of  what  are  termed  sweet,  cherries,  I  now  come 
to  a  class  that  may  be  grown  almost  everywhere, 
in  all  soils  and  climates  where  the  apple  will 
succeed.  These  are  generally  classed  as  sour 
cherries,  although,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  are  not  sour,  but  just  pleasantly  acid.  The 
perfect  hardiness  of  the  trees  makes  them  the 
most  desirable,  if  but  six  varieties  are  to  be 
grown.  In  naming  and  describing  them  I  will 
take  them  more  in  the  order  of  their  value,  in 
my  opinion,  than  of  their  time  of  ripening. 

Louis  PniLiPPE. — This  is  a  variety  from 
France,  and  I  think  I  was  among  the  first  to 
import  it.  The  tree  is  upright,  spreading  in 
habit,  growing  to  a  large  tree  as  it  acquires  age, 
open  and  regular  in  form,  a  vigorous,  good 
grower,  very  productive  of  a  large,  roundish, 
dark  red  fruit,  which  has  a  tender,  j  uicy  flesh, 
and  is  of  a  mild  acid.  Valuable  either  for  the 
table,  for  market,  or  canning. 

Early  Richmond. — Although  some  persons 
consider  this  identical  with  the  Early  May,  I 
do  not;  I  think  the  tree  more  drooping  in  habit. 
It  is  certainly  a  valuable  sort,  becoming  fit  to 
gather  early  for  cooking  purposes,  but  not  really 
ripening  until  quite  late.  The  flesh  is  reddish, 


and  the  stone  adheres  strongly  to  the  stem. 

Archduke.— This,  perhaps,  should  come 
next  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  I  place  it  third  in 
the  list  only  because  of  the  cooking  qualities  of 
the  Early  Richmond.  As  a  variety  for  table  pur¬ 
poses  this  is  superior,  but  for  market  the  last 
named  would  be  preferable.  This  is  the  best 
among  the  Duke  varieties.  Tree,  very  erect  and 
upright  in  habit,  quite  hardy ;  an  abundant  bear¬ 
er,  ripening  early  in  July  a  large,  dark,  shining 
red  fruit,  with  light  red  flesh,  which  adheres 
slightly  to  the  stone,  tender,  sub-acid,  and  rich. 

Reine  IIortense. — This  is  also  a  Duke  in 
habit  of  tree,  not  as  upright  as  the  Archduke ; 
hardy,  a  moderate,  regular  bearer  of  large, 
roundish,  compressed  fruit ;  color  of  a  lively  red, 
marbled  on  amber-yellow  ;  flesh,  a  pinkish-yel¬ 
low,  of  a  sprightly  mild  acid ;  ripens  quite  late 
in  July. 

Belle  Magnifique. — This  again  has  much 
of  the  habit  in  tree  of  the  Dukes,  and  while 
young  the  trees  are  poor  bearers  and  not  more 
than  moderately  prolific.  As  they,  grow  older, 
however,  their  productive  habit  is  increased, 
and  fruit  may  be  gathered  from  them  for  many 
weeks  in  succession.  The  fruit  is  large,  yellow, 
mostly  covered  with  red,  and  with  a  yellowish- 
red,  tender,  mild  acid  flesh. 

Early  May. — This  variety,  now  generally 
cultivated  in  Illinois  and  other  Western  States, 
where  many  other  sorts  of  more  excellence 
have  failed,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  identical 
with  Donna  Maria  of  the  French.  It  is  very 
prolific  of  fruit,  quite  hardy  in  tree,  more  up¬ 
right  in  growth  than  Early  Richmond,  or 
rather  with  not  the  same  drooping,  slender 
spray.  Fruit,  medium  size,  dark  red,  tender, 
juicy, rich,  acid;  good  for  cooking, and  market. 

Seedlings. — During  the  past  season  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  fruit  of  quite  a  number  of  seedlings 
grown  by  Mr.  Charles  Pease,  near  Cleveland, 
aud  among  them  selected  the  two  described 
herewith  as  giving  promise  of  value.  Mr.  Pease 
has  designated  them  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
but  will  not  attempt  to  propagate  until  another 
season  of  fruiting  has  passed,  when,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  as  good  as  this  season,  they  will  be  named. 

Pease’s  A. — Size,  medium;  yellow,  mottled 
over  with  red;  surface,  smooth,  even,  regular, 
heart-shaped ;  fruit  borne  usually  a  single  cherry 
in  a  place,  rarely  in  pairs ;  stem,  slender,  set  in 
a  regular,  even,. round  cavity  of  moderate  depth ; 
flesh,  yellow,  half  tender,  juicy,  rich,  aud  sweet ; 
pit,  small ;  leaf,  long,  acute,  pointed,  with  sharp, 
irregular  serratures;  petiole,  with  two  globose 
glands.  Tree  of  growth  like  a  Mazzard,  large 
and  strong.  Ripe,  July  15,  ’67. 

Pease’s  B.  —Fruit,  medium,  long,  compressed, 
heart-shaped,  firm  as  any  Bigarreau ;  dark  rich 
red  on  yellow  ground,  a  little  marbled  and 
dotted ;  stem,  slender,  set  in  a  deep,  regular 
cavity ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  hard,  juicy,  and  rich ; 
pit,  small.  A  very  valuable,  late,  market  sort, 
neither  this  nor  the  preceding  having  rotted. 
Ripe,  July  16, 1867.  Leaf,  with  reddish  petioles 
and  two  globose  glands,  broad  oval-obovate, 
pointed,  with  sharp  serratures.  Fruit,  singly 
and  in  pairs.  A  strong,  vigorous,  upright  grower. 


The  Miner  Plum. — Some  time  ago  we  stated 
that  this  was  an  improved  wild  plum,  an 
opinion  founded  upon  specimens  of  the  fruit 
and  leaves  kindly  sent  by  friends  at  the  West. 
Several,  some  of  them  interested  in  its  sale,  and 
some  not,  write  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Miner  is  a  seedling  of  the  European  plum. 
As  the  two  are  so  different,  we  cannot  believe 


this  without  direct  and  positive  testimony.  A 
letter  from  “  W.  W.,”  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  says : 
“I  have  raised  the  Miner  plum  for  five  or  six 
years ;  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Miner,  in  Grant  Co., 
Wis.,  who  bought  his  trees  of  a  man  in  Illinois, 
who  did  not  have  any  name  for  them,  so  they 
were  called  the  Miner  plum.  The  true  name  is 
Chickasaw  plum.  A  Mr.  Isabell,  of  Joe  Davis 
Co.,  Ill.,  has  raised  the  same  plum  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  ripens  in  October,  is  of  a  red 
color,  is  fleshy  or  hard  for  a  wild  plum,  and  re¬ 
sists  the  curculio.  I  consider  it  desirable  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  its  ripening,  but  I 
have  wild  plums  that  I  think  just  as  good.” 


A  Chestnut  Grafted  upon  an  Oak. 

The  Revue  Horticole  for  Dec.  16th  gives  an 
account  of  an  instance  of  grafting  of  a  chestnut 
upon  an  oak  that  would  seem  incredible  were 
it  not  so  well  authenticated.  The  seeds  of  the 
European  White  Oak,  ( Quercus  pedunculata,) 
were  sown  in  place,  and  when  the  young  oaks 
were  four  years  old  two  of  them  were  cut  off  at 
about  15  inches  from  the  ground,  and  grafted 
with  chestnut  by  the  ordinary  cleft  method,  and 
three  others  were  budded  the  same  year  with 
chestnut.  The  budded  ones  failed,  but  the 
grafted  ones  succeeded ;  one  of  these  was  broken 
off  by  the  winds,  but  the  other  grew,  and  now 
stands  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Dijon,  being 
over  30  years  old.  The  chestnut  at  first  out¬ 
grew  the  stock  very  rapidly,  and  made  an  en¬ 
largement  at  the  point  of  union ;  this  tendency 
was  in  good  part  overcome  by  making  longitudi¬ 
nal  incisions  in  the  enlargement  and  the  stock. 
The  stock  each  year  gives  proof  of  its  identity 
by  throwing  up  a  number  of  oak  sprouts.  The 
fruit  does  not  perfect  itself,  though  it  sets  abund¬ 
antly  ;  this  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  a  graft 
from  an  unproductive  tree,  rather  than  to  any 
unfavorable  influence  of  the  stock.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  very  remarkable  instance  of 
grafting  is  published  by  J-  B.  Weber,  head 
gardener  to  the  botanical  garden  of  Dijon. 

- «•  « — — ^ajsgfrBn  ■  n  c* 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it. — ls£  Article. 


From  time  to  time  there  have  been  given  in 
these  pages,  articles  upon  different  methods  of 
pruning  and  training  the  vine.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  grape  culture,  on  both  the 
large  and  small  scale,  we  believe  we  shall  do 
our  readers  good  service,  and  we  know  that  we 
shall  meet  the  expressed  wishes  of  many  of 
them,  if  we  present  the  different  systems  of 
training  in  a  series  of  connected  articles.  We 
do  not  do  this  with  a  view  of  superseding  the 
many  excellent  treatises  that  there  are  upon  the 
vine,  but  with  the  hope  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  great  number  who  do  not  care  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  look  to 
the  Agriculturist  to  supply  all  needed  informa¬ 
tion  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other,  rural  matters. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  lay  down  rules  for  pruning, 
and  to  make  figures  to  illustrate  just  where  to 
cut;  if  grape  vines  always  grew  just  alike,  and 
were  turned  out  to  pattern,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  vine  is  a 
living  thing;  it  may  be  weak,  or  vigorous,  it  may 
grow  like  the  picture  in  the  book,  or  it  may 
forget  to  make  buds  just  where  the  engraving 
show's  it  ought  to  have  them,  and  then  the 
routine  operator  is  at  fault.  A  successful  grape 
grower  once  told  us  that  his  advice  to  a 
novice  ivas  to  “  buy  a  work  on  grape  culture, 
and  then  go  exactly  opposite  to  its  teachings.” 
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While  we  cannot  agree  with  this,  we  accept  it 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  protest  against  working  by  a 
set  rule  and  an  injunction  to  use  judgment  in 
the  treatment  of  the  vine.  We  should  think 
him  a  very  poor  surgeon  who  should  always 
amputate  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  same  place. 
As  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  the  basis 
of  all  successful  surgery,  so  an  understanding 


of  its  structure  is  the  foundation  of  all 
proper  treatment  of  the  vine.  The  parts  of  the 
vine  and  its  manner  of  growth  being  once 
understood,  all  systems  of  pruning  and  training 
become  plain,  and  difficulties  that  present  them¬ 
selves  in  all  of  them,  are  readily  surmounted. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  given  us  the  anatomy  of 
the  vine  so  clearly  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Mohr  in 
his  admirable  little  work,  “  The  Grape  Vine,” 
translated  by  Horticola.  For  our  purpose  we 
cannot  do  better  than  present  his  figures  and 
condense  his  account  of  it.  If  we  look  at  the 
stem  of  a  vine,  whether  it  is  growing  in  summer, 
or  now,  while  it  is  bare  of  leaves,  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  joints, 
a  leaf,  or  place  where  a  leaf  has  been,  a  space  of 


Fig.  2. — SHOOT  OF  THE  VINE. 

vine  for  a  few  inches  that  does  not  bear  any¬ 
thing,  another  leaf,  and  so  on,  the  whole  stem 
being  a  repetition  of  this.  The  point  to  which 
the  leaf  is  attached  is  called  the  node,  and  the 
space  between  the  nodes  is  an  internode,  a  term 
not  much  used  in  speaking  of  the  vine.  The 
node  is  a  point,  tfei  understanding  of  which  is 


of  the  greatest  importance,  and  we  give  (fig.  1) 
Dr.  Mohr’s  figure  of  it  as  it  appears  in  summer. 
The  node  is  the  place  at  which  the  young  shoot 
breaks  with  great  ease  when  green,  but  as  it 
ripens  a  stronger  union  is  formed  between  the 
parts,  and  the  stem  no  longer  breaks  readily  at 
that  place.  From  the  node  springs  a  leaf,  which 
is  united  to  it  by  a  joint,  and  from  which  itspon- 
taneously  separates  when 
ripe.  At  the  place  where  the 
leaf  and  stem  join,  and  up¬ 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
stalk,  are  two  buds.  One  of 
these  buds  grows  the  same 
season  it  is  formed ;  the  other 
(unless  in  cases  of  accident) 
remains  dormant  until  the 
following  season.  On  the 
side  of  the  stem  opposite  to 
the  leaf  is  a  tendril,  (or  cluster 
of  grapes,  instead)  which  does 
not  (like  the  leaf)  drop  off 
spontaneously.  These  parts 
alternate  upon  the  stem.  In 
the  figure  the  leaf  is  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  tendril, 
(shown  here  with  grapes),  on 
the  right ;  on  the  node  above, 
the  leaf  will  be  upon  the 
right  and  the  tendril  on  the 
left,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  branch.  Here  there  are  all 
the  parts  (save  the  root)  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
account, — the  branch,  (or  stem),  the  node,  the 
leaf,  the  bud,  and  the  tendril.  The  tendril  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  barren  cluster,  for  we  always 
find  the  cluster  occupying  the  place  of  the 
tendril,  and  not  rarely  one  that  is  part  tendril 
and  part  cluster,  bearing  grapes.  The  vine, 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  grow,  keeps  on  repeat- 
ing'these  parts,  as  seen  in  figure  2,  and  a  full 
study  of  these  will  prepare  the  novice  for  the 
next  steps — the  appearance  of  the  branch  in 
autumn  and  the  growth  the  following  spring. 
- - - - - 

Raising  Box  from  Cuttings. 


The  advice  has  usually  been  given  to  set  none 
but  rooted  plants  in  making  a  box  edging,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  seen  such  unsightly 
failures  from  cuttings  made  and  set  in  the  usual 
way.  Our  friend,  “Phil.  Woodley,  Esq.,”  of 
N.  C.,  sends  us  his  plan,  which  we  give  below. 
His  success  may  be  due  to  his  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  setting  the  cuttings,  though  his  more 
genial  climate  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  Box  is  still  the  favorite  edging  where  it  will 
stand  the  winter,  though  we  should  not  advise 
allowing  plants  in  an  edging  to  grow  to  the 
size  that  “Esq.  Woodley”  indicates. 

“The  first  step  is  to  lay  off  the  yard  in  some 
plain,  but  pleasing  manner.  After  having 
thus  laid  off  the  walks,  (which  may  be  done 
with  old  shingles,  pieces  of  laths,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  moving  them  until  you  have  the 
line  exactly  as  desired)  then  prepare  them  for  a 
suitable  edging.  Nothing  answers  this  purpose, 
we  think,  half  as  well  as  our  common  dwarf 
box.  It  may  bo  raised  to  any  extent  in  the 
following  way :  Trench  your  line  six  or  eight 
inches  deep — twelve  is  better — and  four  or  five 
inches  wide ;  then  fill  up  with  rich,  light  com¬ 
post,  composed  of  wood  mould,  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  rakings  from  any  rich 
spot  about  the  yard,  and  pack  the  same  hard  to 
its  very  top.  The  feet  are  the  best  packer  that 
can  be  used.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  box. 
Cuttings  can  be  procured  from  any  large  shrub 


Fig.  1. — THE  NODE. 


of  the  kind  within  reach,  making  them  about 
six  inches  long,  and  leaving  only  about  one  inch 
of  leaves  on  the  whole  piece,  and  that  at  the 
very  top.  Now  make  a  dibble  of  any  stick  or 
piece  of  wood  convenient,  but  round  at  the  top, 
to  secure  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  injury,  and 
you  are  ready  to  commence  the  edging.  Plant 
the  cuttings  as  you  go — say  twelve  inches  apart 
— first  making  the  holes  with  the  dibble,  and 
then  pressing  the  dirt  firmly  around  each  cut¬ 
ting,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  leaving  but  the 
inch  of  leaves  on  the  top  above  the  surface.  I 
should  have  said  that,  after  laying  off  the  line 
for  the  edging  with  old  shingles  or  laths,  (which 
may  be  put  as  thickly  as  desired),  and  the  course 
of  the  future  border  is  fully  determined  on,  the 
most  of  the  sticks  may  be  taken  up  for  con¬ 
venience  in  trenching,  the  few  remaining  only 
determining  the  general  direction,  and  before 
making  the  boles  for  planting  the  cuttings,  a 
slight  mark  ought  to  be  made  on  the  packed 
compost,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  line  be¬ 
fore  marked  by  the  sticks.  This  will  insure 
regularity,  and  the  line  should  be  marked  and 
re-marked  until  it  is  exactly  as  desired,  for  no 
future  trimming  can  supply  the  deficiency. 

This  is  my  plan  of  making  an  edging,  and  so 
well  has  it  answered  that  out  of  about  2,000  cut¬ 
tings  set  in  my  yard,  I  lost  twelve.  They  have 
had  no  attention  save  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  an  occasional  trimming.  They  have 
grown  so  handsomely  under  this  treatment  that 
it  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  every  other  one, 
that  those  remaining  may  have  ample  room  to 
“spread”  themselves,  thus  giving  me  another 
supply  for  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  friends.” 


Plant  Lice  again. — We  gave  last  month 
Mr.  Rivers’  preparation  to  destroy  plant  lice,  or 
aphides,  and  we  now  give  another,  in  order  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  of  everything  that 
offers  a  prospect  of  relief  from  these  pests.  As 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  push  on  the  fruit  trees, 
they  are,  in  many  localities,  covered  with  these 
minute,  but  multitudinous,  insects,  each  busily 
engaged  in  sucking  the  juices  from  the  tender 
wood  and  checking  its  proper  development.  A 
correspondent  in  the  London  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  gives  the  following:  1  ounce  of  aloes,  2 
ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  1  ounce  of  sulphur,  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  The  preparation  is  said  to  be 
efficient,  and  if  the  common  Cape  aloes  is  used, 
it  can  be  made  sufficiently  cheaply  to  allow  it  to 
be  freely  used.  Dwarf  trees  in  the  garden  are 
attended  to  without  much  difficulty,  but  for 
larger  trees  the  task  becomes  one  of  considera¬ 
ble  magnitude.  Still,  with  Page’s  Sprinkler,  or 
some  similar  implement,  all  parts  of  a  moderate 
sized  tree  can  be  reached.  The  insects  multiply 
rapidly,  and  are  most  successfully  attacked  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance.  The  same 
writer  says  that  this  preparation  is  destructive 
to  tlirips.  If  it  will  keep  off  our  thrips,  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  grape  vine,  it  will  be  valuable. 


Tiie  Pear  Scale. — The  (English)  Journal 
of  Horticulture  has  recently  given  a  remedy 
for  the  pear  scale,  which  we  give  as  we  find  it. 
It  is  simply  to  paint  over  the  affected  trees  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  in  early  spring,  just  before  the 
buds  expand,  and  consequently  just  before  the 
scale  insect  begins  to  multiply.  Where  the 
scale  is  very  bad  the  trees  may  as  well  die  of 

the  remedy  as  of  the  disease. - Now,  mind 

that  we  do  not  endorse  or  recommend  this 
treatment,  but  if  any  one  has  a  scaly  pear  tree,  he 
can  try  anything  that  offers  a  prospect  of  cure. 
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Fig.  1.— FLOWER  OF  SPICE-BTT5II. 


The  Spice-bush — Lindera  Benzoin. 

These  wintry  days  will  soon  be  over,  and 
the  lover  of  native  plants  will  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  first  indications  of  returning  spring. 
If  he  takes  a  tramp  in  the  woods  he  will  find 
that  the  buds  of  the  Spice-bush  are  among  the 
earliest  things  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  that 
when  winter  is  fairly  over,  often  as  early  as 
March,  the  impatient,  swollen  buds  can  con¬ 
tain  the  secret  no  longer,  but  burst  their  en¬ 
velopes  and  cover  the  straggling  bush  with  pale 
yellow  flowers,  which,  later,  would  appear  quite 
inconspicuous,  but  coming  so  early  they  seem 
really  gay.  The  Spice-bush  is  rather  common 
in  damp  woods  from  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  it  forms  a  shrub  of  five  to  ten  feet 
high,  with  long  and  rather  weak  branches.  The 
flowers  are  small,  in  little  clusters,  and  both 
sterile  and  fertile  ones  are  borne  on  the  same 
bush.  Fig.  1  shows  a  twig  as  it  appears  in 
flower,  which  is  before  the  leaves  expand,  and 
figure  St  gives  the  leaves  and  the  berries  all  of 
the  natural  size.  The  structure  of  the  flower 
is  interesting  to  the  botanist,  but  is  not  easy  to 
explain  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  there  is  no  corolla,  but  what  appears  like 
one  is  a  colored  calyx,  and  that  there  are  several 
rows  of  curiously  shaped  stamens.  The  berries 
are  red  and  shining.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a 
strong  aromatic  odor  which  is  to  some  persons 
disagreeable;  the  shrub  is  closely  related  to 
Sassafras,  and,  like  that,  has  been  used  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant,  and  from  its  having  been 
employed  medicinally  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Fever-bush. 

This  shrub  has  had  a  hard  time  with  its 
botanical  name ;  it  was  first  called  Ldum  Ben* 


zoin ,  it  being  considered  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  as  a  Laurel,  and  the  specific 
name,  Benzoin ,  was  given  from  a 
resemblance  of  its  odor  to  that  of 
the  aromatic  drug  Benzoin.  It 
being  found  not  to  be  a  Laurus, 

Nees  made  a  new  genus  and  took 
the  old  specific  name  Benzoin  for 
it,  and  for  a  long  time  the  shrub 
went  under  the  name  of  Benzoin 
odoriferum.  Nees  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Thunberg  had  many 
years  before  made  a  new  genus 
for  it,  and  called  it  after  a  Swedish 
botanist,  Linder,  Lindera ,  a  name 
which,  according  to  botanical 
rules,  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  and 
call  the  shrub  Lindera  Benzoin. 

We  call  attention  to  this  shrub  as 
one  of  the  natives  of  our  woods 
that  has  been  almost  overlooked 
by  cultivators.  Though  it  natu¬ 
rally  prefers  a  damp  and  shaded 
locality,  it  does  perfectly  well 
when  transferred  to  drier  and 
open  grounds.  Its  natural  habit, 
though  not  without  grace,  is  rather 
too  loose  and  straggling  for  the 
lawn  or  shrubbery,  but  it  bears 
severe  cutting  kindly,  and  may  be 
pruned  into  a  compact  shape.  It 
certainly  has  good  claims  to  a 
place  among  ornamental  shrubs, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering,  but  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  and  brilliancy  of  its 
berries.  The  shrub,  if  removed  in 
spring,  should  be  taken  up  very 
early ;  it  is  very  readily  recognized 
by  its  brownish  yellow  buds,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  its  identity,  the  aromatic  taste  of 
the  twigs,  which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
of  our  native  shrubs,  will  aid  in  determining  it. 

Apple  Stocks  from  Cuttings. 

The  failure  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  of  the 
apple  especially,  to  do  well  in  certain  localities 
or  in  particular  orchards,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  unsuitableness  of  soil  or  aspect,  nor 
can  the  insects  and  fungi,  which  often  do  so 
much  mischief,  be  held  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  generally 
overlooked,  but  which,  we  think,  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  matter — that  is,  uncongeniality  of  the 
stock.  As  far  as  the  stock  goes,  the  propagator 
is  working  in  the  dark.  Seeds  are  sown,  plants 
grow,  and  all  that  the  nurseryman  knows 
about  them  is  that  some  are  vigorous  and  good 
stocks,  and  others  are  poor,  and  to  be  rejected. 
The  stocks  are  all  seedlings,  and  even  if  it  were 
known  from  what  variety  of  apple  or  pear  they 
came,  it  would  not  help  the  matter,  as  they 
might  or  might  not  inherit  the  habit  of  growth 
of  their  parents.  We  know  that  certain  vari¬ 
eties  are  freer  growing,  are  more  hardy,  and 
have  other  qualities  that  make  them  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  stocks  over  other  sorts  that  are  of  a 
different  character.  In  grafting  a  known  sort 
of  fruit  into  a  seedling  stock,  we  have  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  two  being  suited  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  immediate  change  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
manner  of  propagating  trees  on  the  large  scale, 
but  there  is  one  direction  in  which  experiment¬ 
ers  should  turn  their  attention,  and  that  is  to 
find  some  suitable  stock  which  can  be  freely 
grown  from  cuttings,  The  Paradise  stock,  used 
for  dwarf  apples,  is  readily  propagated  by  $tool 


2. — fruit  and  leaves  of  spice-bush. 

layers,  and  there  are  in  Europe  several  varieties 
of  apple  which  make  good  stocks  without  dwarf¬ 
ing  the  trees,  that  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 
Rivers  gives  an  account  of  the  Burr  Knot  Apple, 
a  good  kitchen  fruit,  and  which  grows  from  stout 
two  and  three  year  old  shoots  stuck  in  the 
ground.  Several  kinds  of  the  Burr  Knot  are 
known,  one  of  which  is  called  “Hyde’s 
Walking-stick  Apple,”  because  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Hyde  used  to  stick  a  branch 
of  it  where  an  apple  tree  was  wanted.  Among 
our  hundreds  of  varieties  of  apples  there  may 
be  some  that  will  root  from  cuttings,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  readiness  to  form  stocks,  and  though 
this  method  of  propagation  is  likely  to  be  too 
expensive  and  troublesome  for  the  commercial 
grower,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
private  propagator,  as  he  would  always  be 
sure  of  having  a  stock  of  a  known  character. 

- - - -  ^ 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Artichoke  is  the  tuber  of  a  perennial  sun¬ 
flower, and  not  the  Artichoke  proper, which  is  the 
flower-head  of  a  thistle-like  plant.  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Artichoke  has  received  very  little  attention 
as  a  cultivated  plant,  and  is  mainly  to  be  found 
in  old  gardens,  where  it  is  suffered  to  exist, 
rather  than  encouraged  to  grow.  Mr.  J.  Rohe, 
Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Dig  the  tubers 
early  in  the  spring,  and  cook  them  just  as  you 
would  vegetable  oysters,  than  which  I  consider 
them  much  better.  They  grow  sweeter  by  re¬ 
cooking  and  make  a  very  good  dish.  Fed  to 
cows,  raw  or  boiled,  I  look  upon  them  as  very 
valuable,  and  they  are  quite  prolific  and  of  the 
easiest  culture.”  Much  has  been  said  in  foreign 
journals,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  agricultural 
value  of  this  plant,  and  reliable  information  as 
tb  its  pbdubtiyeness  is  ffitteh  heeded. 
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TOE  Ef©U§E!Ht©!LBo 

(J£T  For  other  Household,  Items,  see  “  Basket"  pages.) 


Do  you  keep  a  Household  Journal  ? 


A  correspondent  speaks  of  the  keeping  of  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  family  events  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Of  the  utility  of  such  a  practice  we  have  no  doubt. 
It  would  probably  be  irksome  to  many  at  first,  but 
would  soon  come  to  be  a  pleasant  part  pf  the  daily 
routine.  The  pocket  diaries  published  so  cheaply 
in  all  our  large  cities  have  space  enough  to  enter 
every  thing  that  would  be  desirable.  If  one  of 
these,  furnished  with  a  good  pencil,  were  kept  in 
the  work-basket  beside  the  needle  case  and  the 
scissors,  it  would  take  but  a  few  moments  each 
day  to  make  a  record  of  passing  events.  One  of 
the  items  appropriately  kept  in  such  a  journal 
should  be  the  family  expenses,  and  there  is  usually 
a  place  at  the  end  of  these  diaries  where  such  an 
account  can  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  footed  up  each  month.  The  family  expenses 
might  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  table,  ward¬ 
robe,  fuel,  lights,  service,  education,  travel,  etc., 
and  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  heads  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  could  tell  very  nearly  whether  they  had  spent 
more  than  they  had  earned.  The  whole  secret  of 
thrift  in  the  household  depends  upon  spending  less 
than  the  income.  Multitudes  take  no  particular 
pains  to  ascertain  either  their  income  or  expenses. 
They  never  know  whether  they  are  getting  on  or 
falling  behind.  They  are  never  ready  to  settle  ac¬ 
counts,  and  they  live  upon  credit  until  nobody  will 
trust  them.  It  is  true  there  are  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  farmer  keeping  such  an  account, 
that  would  not  embarrass  a  day  laborer  or  a  salaried 
man.  These  receive  so  much  in  wages  or  salary 
and  know  definitely  how  much  they  have  to  spend 
every  day  or  every  week.  But  the  farmer  provides 
very  largely  for  his  own  wants,  owns  his  house, 
perhaps,  supplies  his  own  fuel,  and,  in  large  part, 
his  table.  But  it  would  not  take  long  to  ascertain 
howmucli  wheat,  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  poultry,  etc., 
of  his  own  production,  are  consumed  in  the  family, 
and  what  their  market  value  is.  If  the  estimate 
were  made  it  would  enable  him  to  tell  very  nearly 
the  expense  of  his  housekeeping  each  month,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  account  of  crops 
was  taken,  he  could  tell  very  nearly  what  his  in¬ 
come  was.  This  definite  knowledge  would  oper. 
ate  favorably  upon  a  farmer’s  fortunes  in  many 
ways.  He  could  check  extravagance  if  he  found 
it.  He  could  retrench  expenses  if  he  found  he 
was  living  beyond  his  income.  He  could  get  the 
new  carriage  or  harness,  or  the  piano  for  Kate,  if 
the  state  of  his  finances  justified  it,  without  any 
uncomfortable  apprehensions.  If  a  man  is  not 
clear-headed  enough  to  keep  accounts  and  live 
within  his  income,  his  wife  should  take  hold  and 
help  him  in  his  book-keepiug.  The  temporal  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  family  depends  upon  correct  figures. 

Other  items  should  find  a  place  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  dates, — births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
circle  of  near  relatives  and  friends,  the  beginning 
of  the  school,  remarkable  extremes  in  the  weather, 
political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  events,  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  first  appearance  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  the  time  of  sowing  or  planting 
the  principal  crops,  the  several  plantings  in  the 
garden,  and  every  thing  likely  to  be  of  interest  in 
future  years.  Such  a  record,  faithfully  kept,  would 
introduce  system  into  the  whole  household.  It 
would  lead  to  definite  knowledge  of  many  things 
that  now  pass  unobserved.  It  would  cultivate  the 
habit  of  observation,  which  is  worth  quite  as  much 
upon  the  farm  as  in  auy  other  calling.  It  is  often 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  know  just 
when  an  event  happened,  when  a  tree  was  planted, 
when  it  bore  its  first  fruit,  the  date  of  a  cold  snap, 
and  the  record  of  the  thermometer.  Legal  decis¬ 
ions  involving  large  sums  frequently  depend  upon 
the  memory  of  such  small  events.  Recording 
them  in  a  journal  preserves  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
them,  and  is  valuable  for  reference  in  future  years. 

Not  the  least  inducement  to  keep  such  a  journal 
Is  its  value  as  an  heir-loom  to  the  children,  ever  in¬ 


creasing  in  interest  as  it  goes  down  to  the  coming 
generations.  What  would  we  give  for  such  a 
record  of  the  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  our  early 
ancestors  in  this  country  !  It  would  afford  a  very 
good  outline  of  their  domestic  life  and  of  their 
characters.  It  would  be  better  than  their  portraits, 
for  it  would  show  us  their  surroundings,  their  style 
of  living,  and  much  of  the  men  and  women  them¬ 
selves.  The  bold  doctrine  of  Sartor  Resartus  that 
clothing  makes  the  man  may  not  be  true.  If  we 
could  add  to  the  work  of  the  tailor,  that  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  pastor,  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher,  and  all  the  men  with  whom  they  had  daily 
intercourse,  we  should  see  our  forefathers  very 
much  as  they  were.  Keep  a  household  journal. 


FRAME  OF  PINE  TWIGS. 


Household  Ornaments. 


It  is  often  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  hang  a  pho¬ 
tograph  or  small  picture  by  the  writing  desk  or  the 
toilet  table,  to  be  always  in  sight.  The  illustration 
shows  a  rustic  frame  of  suitable  size  for  cartes  de 
visite.  It  is  made  of  the  smallest  twigs  of  the 
common  Norway  Spruce,  about  %  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  twigs  may  be  cut  at  any  time 
when  it  is  convenient,  and  after  lying  a  few  days 
the  leaves  will  drop  off.  The  natural  color  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  and  nothing  needs  to  be  done  to 
prepare  them  for  the  frame.  Cut  the  side  pieces 
of  suitable  length,  with  cross  pieces  for  top  and 
bottom.  These  are  to  be  fastened  at  the  joints 
with  pins.  The  additional  pieces  above  and  below 
are  fastened  at  the  crossing  with  needle  and  thread, 
and  the  picture  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  stitch  at 
each  corner.  These  can  be  made  very  readily  by 
the  boys  and  girls  with  a  little  showing,  and  a  great 
variety  of  tasteful  patterns  may  be  wrought  with 
the  small  twigs.  If  stouter  limbs,  a  half  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  are  taken,  the  frames  can  be 
made  much  larger  and  of  a  more  substantial  char¬ 
acter.  If  stout  enough  they  can  be  fastened  with 
glue,  and  they  will  last  many  years.  Skillfully  made, 
they  are  nice  presents  for  friends,  especially  when 
they  inclose  the  donor’s  likeness.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  manufactured  for  fairs,  and  bring  very 
handsome  returns  for  the  labor  invested  in  them. 
They  cultivate  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
young,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  this  reason. 

- - •  > - — = - *-» - - 

Skating  for  Girls. 

An  anxious  mother  wishes  to  know  if  this  is  a 
proper  amusement  for  girls.  We  can  see  no  reas¬ 
onable  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  health  or 
morals.  We  have  known  occasional  instances  of 
injury  to  the  health  from  indulgence  in  this  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  clearly  traceable  to  unsuitable 
clothing,  and  imprudent  exposure  after  the  exer¬ 
cise.  The  same  causes  would  have  been  quite  as 
damaging  to  the  health  of  boys.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  error  to  suppose  that  girls  need  clothing  less 
substantial  than  their  brothers,  because  they  usu¬ 


ally  spend  much  less  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 
This  is  rather  an  argument  for  warmer  clothing, 
that  they  may  feel  the  change  less,  and  be  guarded 
against  taking  cold.  Too  thin  clothing  for  girls  is 
a  radical  vice  iu  our  household  economy.  A  great 
outcry  against  thin  shoes  was  made  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  fashion  was  changed  very  much  for  the 
better.  But  this  was  only  a  single  item  in  which 
reform  was  demanded.  The  girl  is  quite  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  cold  as  her  brother,  and  demands  as  much 
clothing  from  head  to  foot.  The  want  of  it  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  neuralgia,  the  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  that  afflict  our 
American  women.  The  English  set  us  an  admira¬ 
ble  example  in  this  respect.  Witli  a  climate  much 
less  severe  than  ours  in  winter,  they  dress  much 
warmer,  and  their  women  are  trained  from  girlhood 
to  out-door  pursuits  and  amusements.  They  grow 
up  with  robust  constitutions,  well  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  of  the  barn 
and  stock-yard,  as  much  accustomed  to  riding  and 
walking,  and  as  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  as  man. 
Their  shoes  may  be  a  little  clumsy,  and  their  com¬ 
plexion  not  so  delicate,  but  they  have  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  external  grace,  sound  bodies,  and  that 
good  common  sense  which  comes  of  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  out-door  life.  Their  refinement 
is  not  measured  by  dress  and  complexion. 

We  have  welcomed  the  present  fashion  of  skating 
because  it  took  our  girls  more  into  the  open  air, 
and  enabled  them  to  share  the  amusements  of  the 
other  sex.  It  is  not  necessarily  too  severe,  it 
strengthens  the  muscles,  and  accustoms  the  body 
to  graceful  movements.  For  aught  we  can  see,  the 
girls  take  to  it  as  kindly  as  the  boys,  and  it  is  quite 
as  helpful  in  their  physical  training.  Of  course 
this  amusement,  like  any  other,  needs  regulation, 
and  must  have  its  appropriate  times  and  places. 
It  may  become  a  mania  and  interfere  with  more 
important  matters.  It  may  lead  to  midnight  ex¬ 
cursions  and  bad  company.  There  is  no  place  of 
absolute  safety,  either  in  work  or  play,  for  the 
young.  They  need  amusements  quite  as  much  as 
work,  and  kindly  oversight  and  guidance  in  both. 

Economy  in  Food. 


With  a  bountiful  harvest  iu  most  parts  of  our 
country,  there  is  a  want  of  prosperity,  and  the  need 
of  a  more  rigid  economy  than  most  families  are 
accustomed  to  practice.  In  the  South  much  suf¬ 
fering  is  reported,  though  the  coni  and  wheat  crops 
were  abundant.  In  the  North  trade  is  dull  and 
many  failures  have  already  taken  place.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  reducing  their  labor,  and  many  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Iu  the  cities  and 
towns  mechanics  and  laborers  are  not  fully  occu¬ 
pied,  and  they  have  to  live  on  smaller  incomes. 
All  classes  suffer  in  this  general  depression  and 
must  study  economy.  This  virtue  was  practiced 
from  stern  necessity  by  former  generations,  but 
in  our  own  time  the  tendency  is  all  toward  luxury 
and  extravagance.  The  young  begin  where  their 
fathers  left  off,  and  without  much  thought  of  the 
consequences,  spend  as  freely  as  if  they  had  the  in¬ 
come  of  their  fathers.  There  is  great  waste  at  the 
table  especially'.  Much  of  the  food  is  spoiled  in 
cooking,  much  is  left  upon  the  plate  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  hardly  a  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the 
amount  of  nourishment  furnished  by  the  different 
varieties  of  food  offered  in  the  market.  Many  will 
now  have  to  study  the  problem  of  nourishment  in 
the  cheaper  forms  ;  and  the  experience  of  smaller 
incomes,  if  rightly  improved,  will  be  profitable. 
An  average  German  or  French  family  will  live  on 
half  the  income  of  an  American,  and  keep  in  good 
physical  condition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  good 
health  to  buy  Porter-house  steak,  or  the  dearest 
cuts  of  lamb  and  mutton.  A  soup  prepared  from 
meat  costing  one-fourth  as  much  will  appease 
hunger,  and  will  go  quite  as  far  iu  sustaining  the 
laboring  man,  though  it  may  not  please  the  appetite 
quite  as  well.  As  a  rule,  we  eat  much  more  meat 
than  Europeans,  more  than  is  good  for  our  best 
physical  development  and  sustenance.  A  bushel 
of  corn  has  about  the  same  alimentary  value  as  a 
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bushel  of  wheat,  while  it  costs  but  half  as  much  ;  yet 
upon  the  tables  of  many  persons  of  small  incomes, 
corn  never  makes  its  appearance.  Properly  cooked 
it  makes  excellent  bread,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
skillful  housewife,  it  is  wrought  into  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  appetizing  articles.  It  is  attractive  as  hasty 
pudding,  hominy,  samp,  and  hulled  corn.  In  the 
whole  tribe  of  Johnny  cakes  and  Indian  puddings, 
it  is  glorious,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  tested 
the  many  recipes  that  we  have  published  in  our 
back  volumes.  Then,  in  farmers’  families,  there  is 
often  a  great  dearth  of  vegetables.  The  potato  and 
turnip  are  universal,  but  the  cauliflower,  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  cabbage,  the  beet,  carrot,  parsnip, 
horseradish,  and  celery,  that  might  be  on  the  table 
all  through  the  winter,  are  quite  frequently  want¬ 
ing.  In  summer  the  kitchen  garden  is  quite  too 
much  neglected,  and  the  citizen  fares  much  better 
than  the  farmer,  who  might  have  all  the  vegetables 
at  small  cost  at  his  own  door.  A  good  garden  will 
half  support  a  family,  and  the  man  who  owns  a 
small  piece  of  land  near  his  home  can  get  whole¬ 
some  food  cheaper  from  this  source  than  from  any 
other.  In  the  economy  which  must  needs  be  prac¬ 
ticed  henceforth,  determine  to  make  the  most  of 
this  source  of  supply.  More  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  your  own  raising,  and  less  meat,  will  be  a  sound 
maxim  in  the  household  economy.  And  while 
upon  this  topic  we  must  not  overlook  the  dish  of 
baked  beans,  which  was  the  main  stay  in  New 
England  families  in  the  early  days,  and  which  still 
makes  its  regular  appearance  with  Sunday  morning 
in  many  Yankee  homes.  It  is  said  that  this  escu¬ 
lent  furnishes  more  nourishment  for  the  price  than 
anything  else  in  the  market.  This  is  probably  so. 
We  know  it  to  be  savory  and  cheap  in  all  the  forms 
in  which  it  comes  to  our  table.  It  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  item  in  compounding  succotash,  a  dish  that 
is  welcome  once  a  week  the  year  round,  and  is 
nearly  as  good  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  makes 
excellent  soup.  As  porridge,  it  is  said  to  be  best 
nine  days  old.  It  usually  disappears  on  the  first 
day,  and  we  cannot  speak  for  a  greater  age.  The 
Lima  bean,  gathered  fully  ripe,  or  when  the  pod  is 
green,  and  dried,  is  an  excellent  vegetable  served 
with  all  meats,  and  ought  to  be  as  common  as  the 
potato. 


To  Our  Household  Correspondents. 


The  pressure  is,  in  part,  removed  from  this  de¬ 
partment,  though  we  have  still  on  hand  several 
good  recipes  waiting  their  appropriate  season, 
and  other  material.  We  desire  that  these  columns 
should  be  made  the  medium  of  communication 
among  our  readers  on  matters  of  common  interest 
in  the  household.  If  the  reader  has  any  article  of 
ornament  or  use  that  is  particularly  prized,  tell  us 
what  it  is  and  how  to  make  it,  that  it  may  benefit 
entire  the  Agriculturist  family,  which  is  now 
spread  over  the  whole  country  and  even  in  foreign 
lands.  A  multitude  of  houses  that  we  visit  need 
just  the  convenience  that  is  such  a  comfort  to  you, 
and  would  have  it  if  it  were  made  known.  We 
want  hints  and  suggestions,  brief  essays  upon  all 
that  pertains  to  household  economy. 


How  to  Entertain  Guests. 


Emerson  says  :  “I  pray  you,  O  excellent  wife, 
not  to  cumber  yourself  and  me  to  get  a  rich  dinner 
for  this  man,  or  this  woman,  who  has  alighted  at 
our  gate,  nor  a  bed-chamber  made  ready  at  too  great 
a  cost.  These  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they 
can  get  for  a  dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this 
stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in  your  ac¬ 
cent  and  behavior,  your  heart  and  earnestness, 
your  thought  and  will,  what  he  cannot  buy  at  any 
price,  at  any  village  or  city,  and  which  he  may 
well  travel  fifty  miles,  and  dine  sparely,  and  sleep 
hard,  in  order  to  behold.  Certainly  let  the  board 
be  spread  and  the  bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveller  ; 
but  let  not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  be  in  these 
things.  Honor  to  the  house  where  they  are  simple 
to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  the  intellect  is 
awake  and  sees  the  laws  of  the  universe,,  the  soul 


worships  truth  and  love,  honor  and  courtesy  flow 
into  all  deeds.” 

The  most  obtuse  must  see  in  this  quotation  the 
whole  philosophy  of  hospitality.  One  of  the 
greatest  delights  of  having  a  home  of  our  own  is 
to  have  in  it  a  place  for  friends  and  strangers.  We 
do  not  build  a  house  simply  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  own  families.  We  have  one  or  more  guest 
chambers  and  the  extension  table,  to  which  we  may 
welcome  our  friends.  The  larger  a  man’s  means, 
the  more  liberal  provision  he  makes  for  hospitality. 
They  are  greatly  to  be  pitied  who  can  barely  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  physical  wants,  who  dwell  always  in 
narrow  quarters,  who  have  no  pillow  or  plate  for 
friend  or  stranger.  The  farm-house  generally  has 
room  enough  for  all,  and  some  that  we  wot  of  have 
an  indefinite  power  of  expansion,  that  rivals  India 
rubber.  The  rail  car  of  our  cities  is  not  more  ac¬ 
commodating.  There  is  always  room  for  one  more, 
and  where  the  welcome  is  so  hearty,  the  one  more 
sends  his  regrets  for  absence,  and  comes  next  time. 
There  are  others  with  houses  roomy  enough,  but 
unblest  with  friends  the  year  round.  No  one 
breathes  the  fragrance  of  their  roses,  or  wipes  the 
bloom  from  the  clusters  that  are  supposed  to  grace 
their  tables.  They  live  to  themselves  very  elegant¬ 
ly  and  comfortably,  it  may  be,  but  very  narrowly 
and  selfishly.  The  door-step  is  always  clean,  and 
the  lawn  in  front  always  shorn.  It  is  kept  for  the 
eyes  and  not  for  the  feet.  No  children  play  there. 
The  dogs  are  not  at  home  there.  We  hope  the 
folks  are,  and  enjoy  it. 

There  are  others  who  would  like  to  make  their 
friends  welcome,  but  spoil  their  pleasure  by  over 
exertion.  The  guests  are  made  to  feel  uneasy  by 
the  visible  effort  put  forth  to  entertain  them.  The 
whole  secret  of  putting  our  friends  at  their  ease  is 
to  be  at  ease  ourselves.  And  in  order  to  be  thus, 
we  must  not  misinterpret  their  visit.  They  have 
not  come  to  see  our  furniture,  our  equipage,  our 
dress,  but  ourselves.  Courtesy,  then,  rather  de¬ 
mands  our  society  and  conversation  than  our  silver 
ware  and  cookery.  There  is  no  objection,  of  course, 
to  the  best  tea  urn  and  the  cups  and  saucers  to 
match,  but  they  should  set  upon  the  table  as  if  they 
were  every-day  ware.  By  all  means  kill  the  turkey, 
if  that  is  your  humor,  but  do  not  tell  the  guest 
that  the  bird  has  been  waiting  his  coming  a  month. 
Let  the  rare  dish  be  served  up  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  it  were  always  upon  your  table.  Keep  your 
art,  whatever  it  may  be,  out  of  sight.  Do  not  let 
your  guest  suspect  that  you  are  making  an  effort 
to  entertain  him,  lest  he  go  away  pained  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  a  burden  to  you,  and  never 
come  again.  Study  his  aptitudes  and  tastes,  and 
make  him  instruct  you  in  those  tilings  of  which 
you  know  little  and  would  like  to  know  more.  He 
must  be  a  rare  man  if  he  have  not  some  experi¬ 
ences  in  life  to  which  you  are  a  stranger.  He 
comes  from  another  sphere  of  toil,  and  has  differ¬ 
ent  surroundings  from  your  own.  Make  him  your 
superior  and  benefactor,  by  drawing  out  of  him  his 
knowledge  and  experience  for  your  own  benefit. 
So  shall  you  part  at  the  gate,  both  enriched  in  your 
mental  and  social  natures. 

Nor  should  we  turn  aside  wholly  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  our  daily  life  to  make  our  guests  welcome. 
Every  one  worthy  to  sit  at  your  table  knows  that 
life  has  its  necessary  duties.  Do  not  burden  him 
with  the  thought  that  your  business  is  suffering 
derangement  and  loss  by  his  coming.  Your  inter¬ 
course  will  be  all  the  sweeter  and  more  profitable 
for  coming  in  the  intervals  of  your  regular  cares. 
Give  him  to-day  only  that  which  you  have  to  spare 
to-day,  that  there  may  be  no  strain  on  the  morrow 
to  recover  your  lost  possession,  and  no  wish  in 
your  heart  that  he  had  not  come  when  he  did,  or 
had  not  come  at  all. 


Frost  Bitten  Feet. 


These  are  in  order  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  all 
careless  families,  and  in  some  that  are  quite  care¬ 
ful.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  But  if 
the  ounce  has  not  been  taken,  and  the  frost  has, 


much  depends  upon  timely  remedies.  The  feet 
should  be  put  immediately  into  cold  water  and 
thawed  out  very  gradually.  The  sudden  thawing 
does  more  injury  than  the  frost.  Apply  sweet  oil 
or  the  glycerine  ointment  mentioned  in  last 
month’s  Basket,  to  the  injured  parts,  and  keep 
quiet  until  the  system  has  time  to  repair  damages. 


To  Prevent  Stoves  from  Rusting. 


A  correspondent  asks  how  to  prevent  stoves 
from  rusting.  One  who  speaks  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  recommends  common  stove  blacking,  and 
no  kind  of  oil  but  elbow  grease.  Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  in  which  stoves  are  put  away, 
and  upon  the  place  of  deposit.  If  in  a  filthy,  rusty 
condition,  they  will  rust  still  more.  If  put  in  a 
cellar  or  damp  place  they  will  be  likely  to  rust  with 
any  amount  of  polish.  If  thoroughly  polished — ■ 
the  elbow  grease  not  spared — and  set  in  the  garret 
or  upper  chamber,  they  will  ordinarily  go  through 
without  damage.  But  as  mortals  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  stove  polish,  and  as  servant  s  that 
ply  the  brush  are  also  mortal,  we  advise  the  house¬ 
keeper  to  look  occasionally  at  stoves  not  in  use. 


Recipes  for  Cooking’. 


The  following  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Sutton,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

Crssmpcts. — Make  a  batter  of  one  quart  of 
milk  and  flour,  add  a  little  salt,  and  one  half  cup  of 
yeast ;  when  very  light,  add  nearly  one  cup  of  but¬ 
ter;  bake  on  a.greased  griddle  in  rings. 

Mulliisas.— 1 To  a  batter  of  one  quart  of  milk, 
add  4  eggs,  a  little  salt,  and  half  cup  of  melted  but¬ 
ter;  may  be  baked  in  small  tins  in  the  oven  instead 
of  in  rings  on  a  griddle.  They  may  be  made»of  rye. 

Cream  — One  pint  of  cream,  one 

pint  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  three  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  one  half  teaspoonful  soda  ;  stir  the 
whites  in  last.  Nice  baked  in  new  cups,  kept  clean 
with  dry  cloth,  and  not  wet  or  greased. 

— One  pint  bowl  of  light  sponge,  with 
two  potatoes  mashed  fine,  added  while  warm  ;  one 
half  cup  of  melted  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  sponged 
with  two  cups  of  milk.  When  light,  knead  up  and 
make  into  biscuits,  or  roll  and  cut  with  a  tumbler ; 
place  close  together,  when  very  light  again,  bake; 
when  a  little  browned,  wash  with  sweetened  milk. 

BHuslc  witli  Eggs.- One  pint  bowl  of  light 
sponge,  one  half  cup  of  melted  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  two  to  four  eggs,  sponge.  When  light, 
knead  and  form  into  biscuit ;  then  when  very  light, 
bake.  If  washed  with  sweetened  milk  or  water 
when  nearly  done,  it  will  give  them  a  nice  color. 
The  same  recipe  will  also  make  nice  doughnuts. 

5*oj»  Overs. — Batter  two  cups  of  milk  with 
two  cups  of  flour,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt,  lastly  the  whites;  bake  in  small  tins. 

Corn  Griddle  Calces. — Three  cups  of 
meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  a  little  saler- 
atus  and  salt,  thinned  with  milk. 

Potato  Calces.— -To  a  scant  half  peck  of 
potatoes  grated,  add  two  eggs,  salt,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour,  and  fry  in  a  spider,  or  bake.  Boiled  grated 
potatoes  may  be  used,  but  are  not  quite  so  nice. 

Soda  iSiscnit.—  Rub  up  fine  into  five  tum¬ 
blers  of  sifted  flour  a  lump  of  butter  or  lard  the 
size  of  a  large  egg ;  if  lard,  add  more  salt.  Before 
the  flour  is  sifted,  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  two  of  cream  tartar,  thoroughly  mixed ;  add 
enough  sweet  milk  or  water  to  make  it  knead  nice¬ 
ly,  then  either  make  into  cakes  with  the  hand,  or 
roll  out  and  cut  up  to  suit  the  fancy,  and  bake  in 

a  rather  quick  oven. - Another. — Eight  tumblers 

of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  and 
four  of  cream  tartar,  and  butter  the  size  of  two 
eggs,  and  wet  with  sweet  milk  enough  to  knead 
nicely.  Sour  milk  and  less  shortening  may  be  used, 
instead  of  cream  tartar  which  disagrees  with  some. 
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What  Little  Folks  Can.  l>o. 

A  great  army  with  banners  flying,  drums  heating,  and 
guns  brightly  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  marched  to  over¬ 
power  the  forces  of  a  nation  with  which  they  were  at 
war.  They  had  been  victorious  in  many  a  hard  fought 
battle,  and  their  present  foes  were  already  retreating  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  they  were  sure  of  another  triumph.  “  How 
can  we  withstand  them  ?”  anxiously  inquired  the  gener¬ 
als  of  the  retreating  force.  “  If  the  little  white  warriors 
of  the  North  would  only  come  to  our  aid,  then  we  need 
not  fear,”  they  said  among  themselves.  Still  the  army 
advanced  like  a  torrent  that  nothing  could  hinder.  “  See, 
here  is  a  great  city,”  they  exclaimed,  as  they  drew  near  a 
famous  place,  where  churches,  towers,  stores,  and  dwell¬ 
ings,  spread  out  before  them  for  miles.  “  Here  will  we 
rest,  and  have  merry  times  in  the  houses  of  our  enemies ;” 
and  they  thought  of  the  gay  revels  they  had  enjoyed  in 
other  cities.  “Let  us  get  the  red  people  to  help  us,” 
exclaimed  the  retreating  force,  as  the  invaders  drew  near. 
They  had  always  kept  the  red  people  for  servants. 
These  were  very  savage  in  their  disposition,  and  also  very 
hungry,  and  had  they  not  been  carefully  watched,  would 
have  eaten  up  or  destroyed  everything  the  city  contained. 
“Yes,  we  will  set  the  red  people  free,”  said  the  desper¬ 
ate  fugitives,  “  and  they  shall  fight  our  foes  until  the 
white  warriors  of  the  North  come  to  our  assistance.” 
SO  every  man  turned  his  servants  loose,  giving  them  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  a  grand  carnival.  Away  they  flew  as 
though  mad  with  delight.  They  whirled  through  the 
houses,  seized  upon  everything  within  their  reach, 
climbed  upon  each  other’s  shoulders  to  get  at  the  highest 
places,  and  soon  were  in  a  most  furious  frolic.  “  Fire  1” 
“Fire  1”  shouted  the  soldiers,  for  soon  these  imps  had  the 
whole  city  in  a  blaze.  Houses,  stores,  churches,  and 
towers,  came  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  the  red  people 
danced  about  the  ruins  in  frenzied  glee.  In  vain  the  sol¬ 
diers  fonght  them  ;  not  until  the  proud  city  was  in  ruins 
did  the  terrible  carnival  end,  and  the  red  people  slink 
away  and  hide  themselves  in  holes  and  corners.  But  now 
a  more  terrible  foe  appeared.  The  white  warriors  of  the 
North  came  riding  to  the  conflict,  each  on  a  snow  white 
charger,  and  armed  with  a  diamond  pointed  spear.  Yet 
they  did  not  seem  so  terrible,  for  they  were  so  small  that 
you  might  hold  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  in  your 
hand,  and  crush  them  all  by  closing  it.  But  then  there 
were  such  countless  numbers  of  them,  and  they  were  so 
bold  1  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  they  appeared  troop¬ 
ing  in  sight,  and  day' after  day,  and  night  after  night,  they 
still  came  on.  They  would  charge  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  fierce  soldiers,  smite  them  in  the  face,  strive  to 
pierce  their  heavy  boots,  entangle  their  feet,  and  with 
blow  after  blow  they  so  kept  up  the  contest  that  ere  long 
the  bravest  men  lost  heart,  the  stoutest  horses  were  over¬ 
come  and  sank  exhausted  upon  the  field.  A  retreat  was 
commenced,  but  still  the  little  white  warriors  come  pour¬ 
ing  on,  and  of  the  hundred  thousands  ot  men  who  marched 
forth  so  confidently,  but  a  straggling  handful  ever  returned 
to  tell  of  the  horrible  sufferings  they  had  endured,  and  of 
the  sad  deaths  of  their  companions  in  that  terrible  retreat 
from  Moscow.  There  I  now,  you  have  discovered  that 
the  red  people  were  the  little  sparks  of  fire,  and  the  white 
warriors  were  only  snow-flakes,  and  remember  that  by 
each  little  one  doing  his  part,  great  things  were  accom¬ 
plished.  So,  little  folks,  do  your  part  in  this  world  well, 
and  more  wonderful  things  yet  will  follow. 

HBresid  Cast  on  tlie  Waters. 

A  young  man  living  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  was  led  by  the  prevailing 
excitement  to  sell  all  he  had  heretand  travel  to  that  land 
of  promise.  He  arrived  safely,  made  his  way  to  the 
mountains,  and  worked  hard  for  months,  but  with  little 
success.  Soon  his  money  was  gone,  his  clothes  nearly 
worn  out,  and  he  must  either  starve  or  find  his  way  back 
to  San  Francisco,  and  get  employment  there.  He  started 
on  foot,  and  slowly  made  his  journey.  One  afternoon  he 
came  to  the  bank  of  a  stream  which  must  be  crossed.  A 
ferryman  was  ready  with  a  row  boat.  “  What  is  your 
charge  ?”  asked  the  traveler.  “  One  dollar,  sir.”  “  Well, 
1  shall  have  to  foot  it  up  the  stream  until  I  can  find  a 
crossing  place.”  “  Are  you  hard  up  f"  asked  the  ferry¬ 
man.  “I’m  dead  broke,"  was  the  desponding  reply. 
“Jump  in,  I’m  not  the  man  to  send  a  fellow  adrift” — and 
with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  they  were  soon  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream.  Here  the  boatman  stopped  rowing 
and,  looking  into  his  face,  asked,  “  Is  your  name  Jones  ?” 
“  Yes,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  start  at  finding  himself 
recognized.  “  Didn’t  your  father  belong  to  the  church 

in - street?”  “Yes.”  “I  thought  so,”  and  with  that 

he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bag  and  commenced  counting 
out  gold  pieces.  “I  have  made  five  hundred  dollars  by 
ferrying  passengers  ;  hero  are  three  hundred  of  them  for 
you.  You  can  pay  me  when  yon  are  flush,  or  if  that  don’t 
happen,  then  all  right.  You  think  I’m  crazy,  perhaps,” 


continued  he,  observing  the  astonished  looks  of  the  trav¬ 
eler,  n  but  I  was  never  in  better  senses  in  my  life.  When 
I  was  a  little  boy  and  my  mother  was  a  poor  widow,  many 
a  time  has  your  father  visited  our  home,  and  when  he 
had  gone,  somewhere  about  the  room  we  would  find 
money  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  to  pay  the  rent,  when  we 
knew  not  before  where  it  was  to  come  from ;  and  as  long 
as  I  live,  if  I  have  only  a  crust,  when  I  find  one  of  his 
sons  in  want,  he  shall  get  the  biggest  half.”  The  loan 
■  was  gratefully  accepted,  by  its  aid  the  traveler  was  able 
to  reach  San  Francisco,  earn  enough  to  repay  his  bene¬ 
factor,  and  return  safely  to  his  home.  This  story,  with 
the  exception  of  the  name,  is  a  true  one,  related  by  the 
traveler  himself,  illustrating  the  precept,  “  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 

IBabits  of  S3beej» — A  Mam  im  a  Lmli- 
crons 

An  exchange  publishes  the  following :  “  Sheep  por- 
severingly  follow  their  leader  wherever  he  goes ;  but,  if 
in  case  of  sudden  alarm,  anyone  of  the  flock  runs  forward 
to  escape,  and  thus  takes  the  lead,  the  rest  generally  fol¬ 
low  him,  regardless  of  any  obstructions.  Of  this  singular 
disposition  wc  once  witnessed  an  instance  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  butcher’s  boy  was  driving  about  twenty  fat 
sheep  through  the  city  ;  but  they  ran  down  a  street  along 
which  he  did  not  want  them  to  go.  He  observed  a  scav¬ 
enger  at  work  with  his  broom  a  little  way  before  them, 
and  called  out  loudly  for  him  to  stop  the  sheep.  The  man 
accordingly  did  what  he  could  to  turn  them  back,  running 
from  side  to  side,  always  opposing  himself  to  their  pas¬ 
sage,  and  brandishing  his  broom  with  great  dexterity; 
but  the  sheep,  much  agitated,  pressed  forward,  and  at  last 
one  of  them  came  right  up  to  the  man,  who,  fearing  it 
was  about  to  jump  over  his  head  while  he  was  stooping, 
grasped  the  short  broomstick  in  both  hands,  and  held  it 
over  his  head.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  when  the  sheep  made  a  spring,  and  jumped  fairly 
over  him,  without  touching  the  broom.  The  first  had  no 
sooner  cleared  this  impediment  than  another  followed, 
and  another,  in  such  quick  succession  that  the  man,  per¬ 
fectly  confounded,  seemed  to  lose  all  recollection,  and 
stood  in  the  same  attitude  till  the  whole  had  jumped  over 
him,  not  one  attempting  to  pass  on  either  side,  though 
the  street  was  quite  clear.  As  this  took  place  during  wet 
weather,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  man  was  entirely 
bespattered  with  dirt  before  they  had  all  passed ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  ludicrous  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  poor  fellow  made  on  the  occasion. 

Tumble  BBteg-s. 

I  suppose  all  little  people  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
country  are  acquainted  with  the  dusty,  awkward,  black 
beetle,  which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  tumble  bug. 
The  name  was  probably  given  to  it  because  it  is  always 
rolling  about  a  great  ball  of  manure  twice  as  large  as 
itself,  and  tumbling  over  it  in  a  very  ungraceful  manner. 
This  seems  rather  hard  ball  playing  to  be  kept  up  all  the 
long  summer  days,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  no  play  at  all,  but 
real  work — the  daily  work  of  this  beetle,  just  as  all  other 
beetles,  bugs,  and  flies,  have  their  work,  each  in  its  own 
way,  while  they  seem  to  be  humming  and  buzzing  so 
lazily  in  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  rusty,  tumble  bug  beetle  is  a 
plebeian  among  insects,  quite  coarse  and  dirty — or,  as 
some  people  might  say, — disgusting.  While  the  wealthy, 
respectable  bee  is  making  beautiful  little  cells  of  wax 
for  her  future  young,  and  laying  up  great  stores  of  rich, 
sweet  honey  for  them,  the  mother  tumble  bug  is  just  as 
busy  providing  for  her  children  according  to  her  means 
and  understanding.  Not  knowing  how  to  make  wax- 
cells,  and  having  no  suitable  wings  to  fly  among  the 
flowers  for  honey,  she  lays  her  eggs  on  a  bit  of  soft,  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  then  rolls  it  over  and  over  with  great 
patience,  until  the  ball  is  largo  enough  to  supply  her 
young  ones  with  food  as  long  as  they  are  unable  to  help 
themselves.  In  time,  little  maggots  come  out  of  the  eggs, 
— for  the  infant  tumble  bugs  are  not  at  all  like  their 
mother, — and  it  is  only  after  they  have  eaten  their  way 
out  of  the  balls  that  they  gradually  change  from  their 
grub  or  larva  state  into  dusty,  hard  working  beetles. 

A  Rail  wu y  Imeideiat. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
were  traveling  together  in  a  railway  car  in  England,  when 
a  traveling  salesman  entered  the  apartment  with  them. 
All  were  very  sociable  and  the  conversation  was  unre¬ 
strained,  the  clerk  not  knowing  who  were  his  compan¬ 
ions.  At  one  of  the  stations  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  got  out  and  was  received  by  a  large  number  of  ser¬ 
vants,  who  conducted  him  to  his  splendid  carriage  that 
stood  waiting.  “  That  must  be  some  great  ‘  sivell,'  ”  said 
the  salesman  to  the  remaining  Duke.  “  That  is  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,”  was  the  reply.  “Is  it  possible,” 
replied  the  salesman,  much  astonished,  “and  only  to 
think  how  free  he  was  with  two  little  snobs  like  us !  ” 


New  l’uzzlcs  to  be  Answered. 


No.  206.  Puzzle  Picture.— The  Old  Man  of  the  Woods 
will  be  found  somewhere  in  company  with  the  baboon  ; 
the  latter  is  much  the  better  looking  of  the  two. 


No.  297.  Illustrated  Rebus—  Well  worth  remembering. 


The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number,  page  27.  No.  201. — “  Plow  deep  while  slug¬ 
gards  sleep,  And  you  will  have  com  to  use  and  to  keep.” 
_ No.  292. — “Waste  not,  want  not.”. ...No.  293. — Co¬ 
lumbus  in  chains _ No.  294. — Be  backward  in  nought, 

but  be  ever  on  time . . .  No.  295. — A  Roman  knows  no 
fear.  The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  to  some 
of  the  puzzles  previously  published.  W.  F.  Gale,  L.  L. 
Ford,  Alfred  Boibic,  L.  M.  Wright,  II.  Augusta  Worces¬ 
ter,  R.  M.  Swan,  .1.  Milton  Snyder,  W.  T.  Fuller,  E.  II. 
Field,  II.  L.  Hoynet,  Jr.,  Sanford  Horton,  N.  E.  Melick, 
“F.,”D.  II.  Noon,  M.  A.  Ilarnish,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  Geo. 
0.  Pfontz.  S.  W.  Smith,  Jas.  W.  Foster,  C.  Sumner  War- 
basse,  Willie  W.  Stockton,  Ray  Billingsley,  John  Austin, 
Richard  H.  Wilson.  Madeline  Burt,  C.  J.  Thomas, 
“Time-piece,”  J.  H.  Gray,  Wm.  H.  Heath,  Isaac 
Tull  Lain,  Isabella  Lucy  Stewart,  Geo.  M.  Buck,  J.  H. 
Gray,  Mollie  Kerr,  Knickerbocker,  Martin  H.  Horning. 
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Poor,  tired,  girl !  We  should  not  like  to  follow  her  in 
her  daily  round,  through  the  long  streets,  into  the  stores, 
up  and  down  the  stairs  into  offices,  repulsed  with  a  gruff 
a  no,”  by  busy  men,  hustled  out  of  doors  by  rough  port¬ 
ers,  stared  at,  teased,  perhaps  insulted,  by  thoughtless  or 
vicious  boys,  and  seldom  greeted  with  a  kind  word.  If 
this  life  be  continued,  in  a  few  years  that  fair,  round, 
face,  will  be  sharpened  by  exposure  and  want,  and  its 
sweet  expression  spoiled  by  the  evil  thoughts  and  pas¬ 
sions  which  street  life  is  almost  sure  to  produce.  Why 
should  the  child  be  thus  pitilessly  thrust  out  into  the 
world  ?  The  place  for  her  is  at  home  under  the  tender 
care  of  a  mother,  or  at  school,  to  be  guided  by  faithful 
teachers  to  intelligent,  useful,  virtuous,  and  happy  life. 
But  she  has  no  home.  The  place  where  her  drunken 
father  and  sick  mother  stay  is  some  dark,  cold,  garret,  or 
damp  and  filthy  cellar — the  street  is  better  than  that. 
She  is  driven  forth,  day  by  day,  with  threats  of  punish¬ 
ment,  if  she  fail  to  bring  home  a  certain  amount  at  night, 
and  the  threats  are  not  idle  words,  for  she  has  often  suf¬ 


fered  cruel  beatings  from  those  who  should  have  been 
her  protectors.  Such  is  the  history  of  hundreds  of  little 
“Match  girls”  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities; 
girls  that, sheltered  by  such  homes  as  you  are  blessed  with, 
would  be  as  happy,  as  attractive,  perhaps  more  worthy 
every  way  than  those  who  now  despise  them  because 
they  are  poorly  clad  and  live  in  the  street.  Think  of  these 
things  when  tempted  to  speak  harshly  to  such  unfortun¬ 
ate  ones,  or  when  unhappy  because  you  may  not  have 
some  things  which  the  children  of  richer  people  enjoy  ; 
and  when  it  is  in  your  power  do  something  to  add  at 
least  a  smile  to  the  life  of  these  friendless  ones ! 

Seeiaiig-  ilie  Cliips  Fly. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  New  Englander  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ashore  as  to  the 
means  of  living.  In  this  strait  he  applied  to  a  wealthy 
Quaker  in  the  neighborhood  for  help.  “I  will  furnish 
thee  with  work,  and  will  pay  thee  for  it,  friend.”  said  the 


Quaker;  “but  it  is  not  my  custom  to  give  alms  to  one 
that  is  able  to  labor,  like  thee.”  “Well,  that’s  all  I 
want,”  said  the  Yankee ;  “  of  course,  I  am  willing  to 
work.”  “  What  can  thee  do,  friend?”  “I  will  do  any¬ 
thing  to  get  a  little  money  to  help  me  out  of  my  difficul¬ 
ties.”  “  Well,  there  is  a  log  yonder,  and  there  is  an  ax. 
Thee  may  pound  on  the  log  with  the  head  of  the  ax,  and 
if  thee  is  diligent  and  faithful,  I  will  pay  thee  a  dollar  a 
day.”  “  Agreed  ;  I’d  as  soon  do  that  as  anything  else.” 
And  so  the  youth  went  to  work  and  pounded  lustily  with 
the  head  of  the  ax  upon  the  log.  After  a  time  he  paused 
to  take  breath ;  then  he  began,  again.  But  after  half  an 
hour  he  stopped,  threw  down  the  ax  impatiently,  and 
walked  away,  saying,  “I’ll  be  hanged  if  I’ll  eut  wood 
without  seeing  the  chips  fly  1”  He  could  not  be  blamed 
much,  for  nothing  is  more  laborious  and  unsatisfactory 
than  continuing  to  work  without  seeing  any  results. 

Conundmm. — With  what  sort  of  a  throat  can  a  singer 
reach  high  notes?  A  soar  throat,  to  be  sure. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 


..ROUTING  AGAINST  Wji0,Vo 
and  for 

The  Goon,  thh  Trub  and  the  Beautiful.” 

THE 

Little  Corporal 

Is  acknowledged  by  Press  and  People  almost  univer- 
salJy  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  for  Boys  and 
Girls  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  is  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  and 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  begin  July  or  January.  Back  Nos.  supplied. 

Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  cents. 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  are  offend  to  those 
who  wish  to  raise  clubs.  > 

Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher,  r~C) 
Chicago,  111.  ( 


CARD 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS,  AND 
LARGE  PLANTERS  OF 
Grapes ,  Strawberries ,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  JBlaelzb erries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  &c. 

Heretofore  wc  have  not  been  able  to  offer  any  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  Trade  as  the  demand  for  our  vines  and 
plants  lias  generally  exceeded  the  supply,  and  our  business 
lias  been  confined  chiefly  to  planters.  Our  sales,  though 
made  to  parties  all  over  the  country,  have  been  to  us  the 
most  efftcient  kind  of  advertising,  and  dealers  .being  so  often 
inquired  of  for  our  stock,  have  urgently  applied  to  us  for  a 
supply.  “We  have  been  preparing  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
meet  these  requirements.  Our  grounds  have  been  enlarged 
and  our  facilities  greatly  increased  for  the  production  of 
such  articles  as  we  offer. 

Our  present  stock  of  vines  and  plants  is  much  the  largest 
and  best  we  have  ever  offered,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  whether  lie  buys  to  plant  or 
sell,  and  our  prices  will  he  found  as  low  as  the  same  quality 
of  a  genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere. 

All  who  have  examined  our  stock,  pronounce  it  unsur¬ 
passed  in  excellence  and  cheapness. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bateiiam,  Sec.  of  The  Lake  Shore  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers'  Association ,  and  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  says 
of  our  grape  vines: 

“  Having  visited  Mr.  Knox’s  grounds,  and  inspected  his 
stock  of  grape  vines,  several  times  during  the  season  of 
growth  the  present  year,  (1S67),  I  can  state,  that,  for  thrifti¬ 
ness  of  growth,  as  well  as  freedom  from  disease,  his  stock  of 
young  vines  Is  as  good  as  X  have  ever  seen,  and  the  best  of 
equal  extent  and  variety  within  my  knowledge  at  this  time. 
The  assortment  of  varieties  is  very  complete,  embracing  all 
the  popular  kinds  In  good  proportion— the  supply  of  Concord 
and  Ives  is  specially  large  and  fine.  The  prices  I  regard  as 
quite  reasonable  for  the  quality  of  the  stock.” 

Tile  New  Edition  of  our  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  of  (id  pages,  and  our  Wholesale 
List  tfar  dealers  only)  forwarded  to  applicants  enclosing 
10  cents. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Order  Books,  &e.,  furnished  those  who 
buy  to  sell  again. 

J.  KN OX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RHODOBEIBKONS 


of  the  best  sorts 

are  offered  at  much  lower  prices  than 
ever  before. 

PARSONS  &  CO., 


Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Whitlock’s  Horticul-  i 
tup. ai.  Advertiser,  with 
either  the  N.  Y.  Weekly 
Times,  Tribune,  or  World, 
$2.00  ;  Methodist,  Horti¬ 
culturist,  or  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  $2.50  ;  Harper’s 
Monthly,  $4.00  ;  Ameri- 
c  u  Agriculturist,  $1.50.  i 
I  37  Park  Roto,  N.  Y.  \ 
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1  pioouoo  pun  ansi  aed 
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All  articles  ol  interest 
to  Horticulturists  fur¬ 
nished  at  Whitlock’s  | 
All  Nurseries  in  One.  1 
37  Park  U<JW,  N.  Y.  § 

GRAPE  VINES. 

For  Prices  see  List  on  page  78. 

PARSONS  &  CO. 

ROSES. 


All  the  best  sorts  of  vigorous  growth 
and  well  rooted,  at  $15  per  100. 


Address 


PARSONS  &  CO., 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


64TI/TIND  AND  MUSCLE.”— To  cul- 
tivate  the  Memory,  to  learn  how 
to  “  Read  Character,”  by  the  face,  voice, 
walk,  and  action,  read  the  PHRENO¬ 
LOGICAL  JOURNAL,  at  $3  a  year. 
To  cultivate  the  muscle,  the  soil,  fruits, 
etc.,  read  the  American  Agriculturist, 
$1.50  a  year,  or  the  two  for  $4  a  year. 

Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Earl  derby,  lord  Stanley, 

Peter  Cooper,  Charles  Macy, 
Daniel  Drew,  Rev.  Dr.  Deemn,  with 
portraits,  biographies,  and  characters, 
given  in  the  Feb.  No.  PHRENOLOGI¬ 
CAL  JOURNAL,  30  cts.,  or  $3  a  year. 
New  Vol.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 
American  Agriculturist  and  Phrenologi¬ 
cal  Journal,  a  year  for  $4.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Justly  celebrated  for  perfect  simplicity,  great  strength, 
and  immense  compressing  power,  is  guaranteed,  with 
eight  men  and  two  horses,  to  self-temper  the  clay  and  make 
3,000  to  3,500  elegant  bricks  per  hour.  J.  H.  ItENICK,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York,  Room  28. 

||EEALW  OF  MF.AI.Tia.— Besides 
•“"“•more  than  50  other  articles  the  February  No.  contains 
an  article  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  on  “  Choosing  a  Hus¬ 
band,”  which  every  one  should  read.  This  monthly  advo¬ 
cates  a  higher  type  of  manhood,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally.  For  SO  subscriptions  and  $00  we  send  a  Wheel¬ 
er  &  Wilson  sewing  machine  worth  $53.  $2.00  a  year,  sam¬ 
ples  20  cents,  MILLER,  WOOD  *  CO„ 

16  paipht-st,,  Newyork. 


GOOD  BOOKS 

That  it  will  pay  every  one,  who 
owns  a  rood  of  land,  to  buy. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES.  —  RASPBERRIES.  —  BLACKBER¬ 
RIES.— BARBERRIES.  —  DWARF  CHERRIES.  —  CUR¬ 
RANTS.— GOOSEBERRIES.  -CRANBERRIES.-  nUC- 
KLEBERRIES.— CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

In  tlie  Market  amd  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

MEN  FITTED  FOR  GARDENING.— AMOUNT  OF 
CAPITAL  REQUIRED.— PROFITS  OF  MARKET  GAR¬ 
DENING.— MANURES  AND  IMPLEMENTS.— LOCA¬ 
TION,  SITUATION,  PREPARATION.— WHEN,  AND 
WHERE  TO  SOW.— TRANSPLANTING  ;  INSECTS.— 
VARIETIES  AND  CULTIVATION.— PACKING  FOR 
SHIPPING.— PRESERVATION  IN  WINTER. 

Find  out  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED.— PROPAGATION  FROM 
BUDS.— PROPAGATING  HOUSES.  —  CUTTINGS  IN 
OPEN  AIR.— HOW  TO  MAKE  LAYERS.— GRAFTING 
THE  GRAPE.— HYBRIDIZING  ;  CROSSING.— SOIL, 
SITUATION,  PLANTING.— INSECTS,  MILDEW,  SUN- 
SCALD,  ETC.— VALUABLE,  AND  DISCARDED  VA¬ 
RIETIES. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

Tlie  New  ISoolc  on  Apples'. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 
HISTORY.— PROPAGATION.— BUDS,  CUTTINGS.— 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD.— PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
—SELECTION;  PLANTING.  —  CULTURE  &  PRUN¬ 
ING.— RIPENING  &  PRESERVING.  —  CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION  &  DESCRIPTION.— CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

The  latest  and  best  hook  on  Apples.  12mo.,  pp.  744. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $3.00. 

SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry : — 

ORIGIN.— POULTRY  HOUSES.  —  FEEDING  OF 
POULTRY.— BREEDING  OF  CHICKENS.— MANAGE¬ 
MENT. —FATTENING  POULTRY.  —  DISEASES  OF 
FOWLS.  — PREFERABLE  BREEDS.  —  FEEDING  OF 
DUCKS.— POULTRY  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  DRAIN¬ 
ING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
Contents. 

LAND  TO  BE  DRAINED.— HOW  DRAINS  ACT.— 
HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  DRAINS.  —  HOW  TO  MAKE 
DRAINS.— HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DRAINS.— 
WHAT  DRAINING  COSTS. — WILL  IT  PAY  ?— HOW 
TO  MAKE  TILES.— RECLAIMING  SALT  MARSHES. 
—HOUSE  AND  TOWN  DRAINAGE. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadwj*^ 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

(BY  PETER  nENDERSON.) 

This  work  lias  attained  a  larger  sale  in  one  season  than  any  other  book  ever  published  on  Gardening  in  this  country.  Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  years  in  growing  garden 
products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening.  Price,  $1.50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1868,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  is  now  ready  and  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  for  25  cts.  Also,  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1868,  of  suw  and 
rake  plants,  price  25  cts.  But  to  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed  as  usual  without  charge. 

H1MBE8S0N  &  FliBMMS’S  SELE8TI©  SEEDS  km  PLAIT! 

Fast  MARKET  (UAItMEJMElSS  AND  @TMEKS>. 


per  ounce. 

Asparagus,  Giant . $  10  cts. 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  Short  Top  Round  20  “ 

“  Henderson’s  Pine  Apple,  Long 

Smooth  dark  Blood .  20  “ 


Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield..  1.50 
“  Early  Ox  Heart,  Winningstadt, 


Dutch .  40  “ 

“  (Late)  Flat  Dutch,  Bergen, 

Drumhead .  40  “ 

Oar  rot.  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange .  20  “ 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonpariel. .  1.50  “ 
Celery,  New  Dwf. White,  Boston  Market.  1.00  “ 

“  White  Solid,  Red  Solid .  40  “ 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green . .  15  “ 

Egg  Plant,  New  Y ork  Improved  Large 

Purple .  1.00  “ 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum¬ 
mer .  40  “ 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman .  20  “ 

“  (Water)  Ice  Cream,  Mt.  Sprout, 

Black  Spanish .  20  “ 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf. .  20  “ 

Onion,  Red,  Yellow  Dutch,  Danvers —  25  “ 

“  White .  40  “ 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled .  15  “ 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field..  10  “ 
Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet..  15  “ 
Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant,  Scorzonera, 

Black  Oyster  Plant .  20  “ 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly .  10  “ 

Squash,  White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Crook- 

neck .  15  “ 

“  (Late)  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard.  25  “ 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  Fejee .  30  “ 

Tui'nip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow  10  “ 

“  Rutabaga .  10  “ 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram .  50 

“  Sage,  Summer  Savory .  30  “ 


per  lb. 
$  75 

2.00 


2.00 

16.00 


4.00 


4.00 

2.00 

16.00 

12.00 

4.00 

1.50 

12.00 

4.00 

2.00 


1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

1.50 

75 

1.50 


2.00 

75 


1.50 

2.50 
4.00 
1.00 
1.00 
6.00 
4.00 


per  qt.  per  bush. 

Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo¬ 
hawk .  $  50  “  $12.00 

“  (Pole),  London  Horticultural, 

Red  Cranberry .  75  “  15.00 

“  Large  White  Lima .  1.00  “  18.00 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum,  Evergreen  30  “  6.00 


Cedar  Mill  Early  Tomato. 


This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
EARLINESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 

Price  25  cts.  per  packet ;  $2.50  per  doz. ;  $15.00  pef  100. 


per  qt.  per  bush. 

Peas,  (Early),  Dan’l.  O’Rourke,  Ex.  Early 

Kent . $  30  “  $  7.00 

“  (Second  crop).  Champion,  Napoleon, 


Blue  Imperial . 

.  40  ' 

“  9.00 

PLANTS  AND 

ROOTS. 

Oiiioix  Sets,  Yellow  Danvers, 

Yellow 

Dutch . 

.  40  1 

“  6.00 

“  “  White . 

“  9.00 

per  bush. 

per  bbl. 

Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich . 

$  8.00 

“  Gleason . 

. 3.00 

7.00 

“  Sebec . 

.  3.00 

7.00 

“  Harison . 

15.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old),  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00 
per  1,000. 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $1.50  per 
100 ;  $10.00  per  1,000. 

“  “  Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  “  “  $2.00  per  100;  $15  per  1,000. 

Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100 ;  $7.50  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Implements, 
send  for  general  Descriptive  Catalogue.  All  seeds  sent  free 
by  mail  at  the  prices  named,  except  Beans ,  Corn ,  and  Peas; 
for  these  S  cts/per  lb.  must  be  added  for  postage. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

“Central  Park  Mixture.” . $6.00  per  bushel. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

S  E  E  31>  S  E  IV 

AftSD  MARKET  GARDENERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE 

for  1868. 

J.  M.  TIIORBIJRN  &  CO., 

15  Joint  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  their 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

for  the  New  Year  will  he  ready  for  mailing  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  in  January. 


THEODORE  OH.  WENDEL, 
IMPORTER  &  SEEDSMAN, 

516  Washington-st.,  Boston,  EVIass., 

WENDEL’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  1S6S  of  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  contains  many  new  and  rare  varieties  fresh  import¬ 
ed  from  the  most  reliable  houses  in  Europe.  Sent  to  all 
who  apply  by  mail  post-paid  for  5  cents,  ana  a  stamp. 

I  offer  fresh  imported  Pear  Seeds  at  the  following  low 
price: 

50lb  $100.00  251b  $50.00 

101b  $  23.00  lib  $  2.50 

fre«  of  charge  on  receipt  of  money  or  C.  O.  D. 

A  List  of  Tree  and  Forest  Seeds  free  on  application. 

Address,  THEODORE  CH.  WENDEL, 
IMPORTER  AND  SEEDSMAN 

510  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Market  Dwarf  Celery. 

The  very  best  in  cultivation,  being  very  solid,  and  of  com¬ 
pact,  dwarf  growth.  The  Boston  'market  gardeners  will  use 
no  other.  Price,  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  $1  per  ounce.  Also, 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK  CABBAGE  SEED, 

of  our  own  growing.  This  variety  was  first  introduced  by 
our  Mr.  Schlegel,  price,  25  or  50  cents  per  packet,  or  $1  per 
ounce,  free  by  mail.  We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock 
of  all  tile  leading  varieties  of  seeds.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
Write  your  address  plain. 

A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO.,  10  South  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
S3?”  Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 


CAME  SEEM. 

Regular  Sorgo,  Siberian  Oomseeana, 
Neeazana. 

WARRANTED  PURE. 
for  Circular,  JILYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO,, 

Cincinnati.  Ohio, 


Jellies  Jo  Ho  C*Tegwy9 
GROWER  &  IMPORTER  OF 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Msarblehead,  Mass. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  choice  veget¬ 
ables,  I  invite  tlie  attention  of  the  public  to  my  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1S68,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Those  who  sent  to  me  for  seed  last  year  will  receive  it  by 
writing  for  it.  I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specially. 
I  have  cultivated  on  my  three  seed  farms  this  season  over 
fifty  acres  of  seeds  and  seed  stock.  These  farms  are  over  a 
mile  from  each  other,  and  the  fields  of  two  of  them  are  much 
scattered,  thus  giving  me  ability  to  grow  many  varieties  of 
seed  of  the  same  kind,  while  eacli  variety  is  so  perfectly 
isolated  as  to  ensure  purity.  On  these  three  farms  I  have 
raised  over  100  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  the  past  season, 
including  nine  varieties  of  Cabbage  Seed,  eighteen  of  Toma¬ 
to,  five  of  Onion,  six  of  Beet,  four  of  Carrot,  seven  of  Cu¬ 
cumber,  fifteen  of  Corn,  five  of  table  Peas,  nine  of  bush 
Beans,  six  of  pole  Beans,  seven  of  Squash,  four  of  Mangel 
Wurzel,  &c„  &c. 

I  can  import  or  buy,  as  chance  offers,  much  of  this  seed  at 
about  one  half  of  what  it  costs  me  to  raise  it,  but  I  do  so 
that  I  may  know  what  I  send  out  and  lie  alile  to  warrant  it 
for  purity  and  freshness.  The  great  risk  witli  all  seed  that  a 
dealer  imports  or  buys  of  others  is,  that  the  dealer  knows 
only  what  is  told  him  of  the  careful  selection  of  seed  stock— 
and  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  seed,  while  the  person 
who  offers  it.  though  oftentimes  reliable,  may  be  careless, 
igno.antor  dishonest,  and  if  so,  you  who  plant  it  have  to 
suffer,  as  tlie  dealer  can  only  reaffirm  wliat  is  told  him  ;  but 
if  tlie  seed  dealer  grows  his  own  seed,  then  he  is  able  to 
affirm  wliat  lie  himself  knows,  as  to  its  purity  and  freshness. 
He  selected  the  stock,  planted  it,  gathered  the  seed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  market,  and  thus,  you  who  plant  it  have  this  in¬ 
valuable  guarantee  from  his  own  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  that 
I  may  be  able  to  give  this  guarantee  that  I  grow  so  many 
varieties  at  double  wliat  it  would  cost  me  to  purchase  many 
of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  public  will  not  find  my 
in-ices  for  standard  seeds  higher  than  those  of  other  dealers 
of  repute.  There  are  many  varieties  which  I  have  to  import, 
and  others  that  I  have  to  purchase  from  growers;  with  these 
I  use  my  best  judgment  and  experience  for  the  security  of 
my  patrons. 

If  the  public  wish  to  encourage  this  enterprise  (which  I 
doubt  not.)  and  procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower 
I  invite  a  continuation  and  fair  increase  of  the  patronage 
that  they  have  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed. 

J  ABIES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  fllaxblelxcad,  Mass. 
CIJiftTlWU SU€OBB’§— 
SPRING-  CATALOGUE,  1868. 

Our  new  descriptive  priced  Catalogue  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  embracing  all 
the  novelties  and  specialties  of  the  season,  and  a  full  list  of 
choicest  Gladiolus,  will  he  ready  early  in  February  to  mail 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  us  ten  cents.  Regular  customers 
supplied  without  charge.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

Seedsmen,  etc.,  348  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SB! ALL  FRUIT 

CATALOGUE.— Set;  pageVftt 


NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS  AND 
SPRING  BULBS. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  JwIiiB-strect, 

HEW  YORK. 


Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  completion  of  their 
Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  and  Spring  Bulbs 
for  1868. 

Resurrection  Plants  25  cts.  each,  by  Blail. 

CABBAGE  SEED, 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK. 


Tlie  Earliest,  Shortest  Stemmed,  and  very 
best  Drumhead  yet  offered.  The  Boston  Market 
Gardeners  all  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  to  show 
how  highly  it  is  esteemed  in  this  market,  we  will  state  that 
it  sold  readily  at  $5.00  per  ounce  the  past  season,  and  all 
were  well  satisfied  that  it  is  tlie  best  variety  for  either  early 
or  late  planting;  every  plant  produces  a  good  head,  when 
fully  grown,  weighing  from  20  to 30  lbs.,  and  requiring  only 
ordinary  cultivation:  the  quality  is  excellent.  Mr.  John 
Stone,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.',  the  originator  of  the  well-known 
Stone  Mason  Drumhead,  allows  us  to  state  that  he  considers 
it  far  superior  to  any  Drumhead  he  has  ever  seen  ;  he  has 
raised  good  sized  heads  the  past  season  in  85  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed.  We  warrant  our  stock  the  purest  in  the  coun- 
trv.  For  sale  in  25  or  50  cent  packages. 

we  have  also  to  offer  a  small  quantity  of  th e.  Early  Boston 
Market  Tomato  Seed ,  the  best  variety  for  market  or  family 
use,  price  10  cents  per  package.  By  enclosing  the  amount 
of  your  order,  we  will  forward  the  seed  free  by  mail ;  send 
early,  as  our  stock  is  limited.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Seeds.  A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  No.  10  South  Market-st., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Correspondence  in  English  or  German, 


Jersey  Wakefield  Callage. 


Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Seed,  warranted  true, 
of  my  own  growing.  Per  package,  15  cts. ;  per  ounce,  75  cts. 
Sent  post-paid  and  warranted  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FLOWER  SEEDS.  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

After  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties  of  Flower 
Seeds,  I  have  selected  about  one  hundred  kinds  of  tlie  most 
hardy,  showy,  and  attractive,  of  which  I  will  furnish,  neatly 
put  lip,  any  33  kinds  on  the  list  for  $1.  and  send  by  mail  with 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  a  Catalogue.  ,  „ 

G.  Ii.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Sent  Fx-ee— Catalogue  of  Choice 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

M,  O’KEEFE,  BON  &  CO,,  Seedsmen  &  Flortrta. 
...  .  —  * . n  jtqefreste^ N,  Xi 
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Amateur  Cultivator’s  Guide  to  the 

FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

NOW  READY. 


A  descriptive  tvork  of  MO  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  a 
beautiful  colored  plate  and  101)  engravings,  containing  a  list 
of  over  2,500  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  ;  also 
150  varieties  of  the  choicest  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  All 
the  Novelties,  both  of  the  Flower  and  Vegetable,  for  1808,  will 
be  found  described  in  the  above  work. 

Tlie  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds. 

[From  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House,  537  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y.] 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  No.  509,  March  23d,  1S67. 

“  Now,  with  the  advent  ot  Spring,  the  Amateur  Culti¬ 
vator's  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  published 
by  Washburn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  those  who  delight  in  Horticulture.  It  contains  a  list  of 
2000  varieties  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  which  should  cer¬ 
tainly  lie  variety  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious¬ 
ly  difficult.” 

“Will  Messrs.  Washburn  &  Co.  favor  us  with  another 
copy  of  the  Amateurs’  Guide,  as  the  one  we  received  from 
them  was  placed  in  the  office  library  for  reference.” 

[From  Mr.  John  Masters,  Waukegan,  Ill.] 

“  Your  Guide  came  safe,  and  pleases  me  much;  it  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  made  a  selectiou  of  seeds,  which 
please  forward  as  soon  as  possible.” 

[From  Mrs.K.  Fitzgerald,  E.  Sanbornton,  Belknap  Co..  N.  H.  1 

“  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  have  studied 
your  Amateurs’  Guide.  I  have  esteemed  it  highly.  Its 
pages  are  full  of  valuable  information ;  reliable,  plain  and 
practical,  and  attractively  conveyed ;  just  wliat  every  new 
beginner  wants.” 

[From  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  Oakland  Cottage,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
March  2d,  1867.] 

“It  is  without  exception  the  best  arranged,  useful,  and  in¬ 
structive  work  I  have  seen,  for  amateurs  especially.  F.n- 
closed  order  please  forward  as  early  as  possible.” 

[From  Miss  Deborah  W.  Miller,  Winchester,  Randolph  Co., 
Inch,  March  27th.  1867.] 

“  I  have  received  your  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  for  which  you  have  my  sincere?  thanks.  It  is  very 
valuable  for  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  But  praise  from  me  is  needless;  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  any  one.” 

[From  1. 1.  Green,  Elchart.  Logan  Co.,  Ill.,  March  6th,  1SG7.] 

“  Your  beautiful,  interesting,  and  useful  Guide,  is  at  hand. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  gentlemen.” 

[From  Mr.  B.  F.  Stanley,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  March  17th,  1867.] 

“  Thanks  for  your  Amateur  Guide.  It  is  indeed  pleas¬ 
ant,  useful  and  instructive." 

Tastefully  hound  in  cloth.  3  colored  plates,  price  50  cents, 
post-paid,  m  paper  cover,  25  cents. 

Address  WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


C.  G.  ClfcAIVE  A  CO.’S 

Celebrated  Garden  Seeds. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  every  Standard  and  Improved 
variety  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1868, 

With  directions  for  their  Cultivation, 


HAS  JUST  BEEN  PUBLISHED, 

And  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to 

C.  G-.  CRANE  &  CO., 

70  Broad-$t.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Trade  Catalogue  for  Dealers  only  is  also  ready. 

J.  II.  KUMERLE,  Seedsman. 

SQUASHES  AMD  ONIONS. 


I  have  written  two  very  thorough  works,  one  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  each  of  these  vegetables,  in  which  the  directions 
given  for  every  .step  of  the  process  for  selecting  soil,  prepar¬ 
ing,  manuring,  planting,  protecting  from  insects,  weeding, 
gathering,  ripening,  storing  and  marketing  the  crop,  are  so 
very  minute,  that  the  new  Degin  tier  can  be  equally  success¬ 
ful  with  experienced  growers.  Each  work  is  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Sent  to  any  address,  and  warranted  to  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  at  30  cents  each.  If  on  reading  them  any  person 
thinks  he  has  not  got  his  money's  worth ,  I  will  refund  it 
gratis.  Catalogues  of  choice  vegetable  seed,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  which  I  myselfgrew,  sent  free  to  all— the 
seed  warranted.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Garden  Seeds— Flower  Seeds, 

Farm  and  Garden.  Implements,  Fertilizers 
ami  Plants, 

at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  A  very  large  stock  of  choicest  and 
most  approved— at  low  prices.  Price  list  just  issued— send 
for  it.  JOHN  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS, 

23  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


Send  to  A.  P.  NORTON,  box  2311,  and  117 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Grower  of  Seed, 
for  circular  with  engravings  and  description 
of  best  5  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  Sqnash- 
.■  es,  with  directions  how  to  grow  successfully. 


CROSBY'S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 


J.  KNOX’S  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  186a 

Of  our  own  growing,  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 


Our  Seeds  are  invariably  tested,  and  none  sent  out  but  such  as  we  know  will 
germinate,  and  prove  true  to  name  and  description. 

Our  Family  Collections  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  neatly  put  up  for 
the  convenience  of  the  inexperienced  or  to  save  time : 


Collection  No.  1,  Price  S'JO,  comprises  the  following  assortment,  suitable  for  cropping  a  Garden  ot 
Acre,  which  will  produce  sufficient  vegetables  for  a  large  family  throughout  the  year,  viz. : 


6  Quarts  Snap  Beans,  assorted. 
>4  Ounce  Cauliflower,  “ 

6  “  Cabbage,  “ 

%  “  Celery,  “ 

6  “  Curled  Cress,  “ 

1  “  Cucumbers,  “ 

4  “  Carrots,  “ 

4  Quarts  Sugar  Corn,  ** 

J i  Ounce  Egg  Plant, 

1  “  Endive, 

X  “  Leek, 

2  Quarts  Lima  Beans, 

4  Ounces  Lettuce,  assorted. 

4  “  Mustard,  “ 

4  “  Melons,  “ 

8  “  Beets,  “ 


Ounce  Broccoli,  assorted. 
4  “  Dwarf  Okra,  “ 

2  “  Onion,  “ 

1  “  Curled  Parsley,  “ 

2  “  Sugar  Parsnip,  “ 

K  “  Pepper,  “ 

1  “  Pumpkin,  “ 

15  Quarts  Peas,  “ 

10  Ounces  Radish,  “ 

1  “  Salsify,  “ 

2  “  Squash,  “ 

8  “  Savoy  Spinach,  “ 

1  “  Tomatoes,  “ 

4  “  Turnips,  “ 

10  Papers  Herb  Seeds,  “ 


Collection  No.  2,  Price  $10,  comprises  one-half  of  No.  1,  for  cropping  a  Garden  of  Half  Acre,  for  a  medium 
sized  family. 

Collection  No.  3,  Price  $5,  comprises  one-balf  of  Collection  No.  2,  fora  Garden  op  a  Quarter  Agre,  for  a 
small  family. 


SEED,  1 5Y  MAIL. 


List  of  Meritorious  Vegetable  Seeds  sent  Free  by  Mail  for  $2.00. 

BEANS.— Horticultural  Runner. 

BEETS.— Whyte’s  Black. 

CABBAGE.— Early  Winnigstadt. 

“  Smith’s  Blood  Red— Pickling. 

CAUMFGOWER..— Early  Erfurt. 

CELERY.— Hood's  Dwarf  Red. 

“  Turner’s  Dwarf  White. 

CORN.— Old  Asylum.  Very  early,  large,  and  fine. 

“  Mexican.  Dark  colored,  but  very  nutritious  and  delieate. 

MEI.ON.— Negley’s  Hybrids.  Manhood  sub-varieties. 

PARSLEY.- Extra  Double  Curled. 

PEAS.-C  aider’s  First  Crop. 

“  M’Lean’s  Princess  Royal. 

“  Beck’s  Little  Gem. 

RADISH.— French  Breakfast. 

TOMATO.— Knox's  Superior.  Large,  red,  solid,  fine. 

“  Keyes’  early.  Ripens  in  large  clusters. 


Flower  Seeds  sent  Free  by  Mail. 

Collections  ivhich  are  commended  for  their  utility  and  excellence  : 

Assortment  No.  1,  8  new  and  superb  varieties . . $1  00 


2,  20  “  “  “  .  2  00 

3,  20  good  showy  “  . . .  100 

4,  50  “  “  .  2  00 


“  5,  100  “  (many  new)  “  .  4  00 


Assortments  numbers  one  and  two  are  eacli  entirely  distinct.  The  purchaser  of  both  gains  a  special  advantage.  In  addi- 
tion  to  other  novelties,  the  collection  embraces  Gen.  Negley’s  beautiful  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Japan  Pinks,  Double 
Zinnias,  Cock’s-Comb,  Balsams,  New  Giant  Rose  Asters,  Sapiglossis,  Bright  Yellow  and  Giant  Bomb  Ten  Weeks  Stocks, 
Dark  Crimson  Candytuft,  New  Blue  and  Brown  Wallflowers,  New  Eternal  Flowers,  Cailiopsis,  Deversifolia,  New  Double 
Sweet  William,  Lychnis,  Haageana,  Petunias,  Scliizanthus,  Pansies,  Sanvitalia  procumbens. 

All  persons  in  want  of  Seeds,  would  do  well  to  send  at  once  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue,  which  gives  full  descriptions  of 
tlie  most  desirable  Vegetables  and  Flowers,— instructions  for  sowing,  planting,  and  after  management,— prices  in  packages 
or  by  weight,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  much  other  valuable  information.  Sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  ordering  our  Nursery  Stock, 

we  will  put  up  any  Seed  wanted  in  the  same  box  without  additional  expense  for  packing.  This  arrangement  furnishes  par- 
ties  at  a  distance  an  excellent  opportunity  of  procuring  fresh  and  reliable  Seeds. 


J.  KNOX,  No.  137  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  new  Corn  is  the  kind  for  market  gardeners,  and  all 
who  want  a  variety  that  is  of  good  size,  early,  and  siceet.  It 
is  larger,  sweeter,  and  earlier,  than  Darling’s  Early,  will  av¬ 
erage  twelve  rows,  while  the  ears  are  finely  filled  out.  The 
market  gardeners  around  Boston  are  dropping  every  other 
early  sort  for  this.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  half  pint,  30  ets.; 
per  pint,  50  cts.;  per  quart,  $1.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price.  JAMES  J.  it.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


npREE  AXE1  I^KUHTT  §EEBi>S  BY 

-*-  MAIL.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

T.  MEEHAN,  Germantown,  Pa. 


ORSERADISH. — A  large  quantity  of  Horse- 

radish  Sets  for  sale  at  low  rates.  Address, 

EDWARD  WHEELER,  P.  O.  Box  724,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Small  Fruits  and  Garden  Seeds,  fresh  and  pure. 
Circulars  freo.  SAM’L.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

and  all  others  desiring 

Pure  and  Fresh  Seeds, 

send  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  186S.  which  contains 
a  full  list  of  all  tlie  new  and  old  varieties,  witli  prices  by  the 
ounce,  pound,  or  bushel. 

Dreer's  Wholesale  Price  List  mailed  to  Dealers  only. 
Address,  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seed  Grower, 

714  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mew  ami  Hare  VegcitaMes. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAALKS  J.  H.  GREGOR1,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FRESH  GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

H0VEY  &  CO., 

53  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Invite  the  attention  of  purchasers  of  Seeds  to  their  new 
and  superior  stock,  grown  and  imported  by  themselves  ; 
embracing  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties  of  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  encumbers.  Corn,  Beets,  Peas,  ’fonia- 
toes,  &c„  &c,  and  an  unrivaled  assortment  of  Flower  Seeds; 
witli  all  the  novelties  of  the  Season.  For  particulars,  sea 
our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  140  pages,  with  numerous 
engravings  and  colored  plate ;  which  will  be  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  25  eents,  anti  toour  regular  customers  free. 

U0VEY  &  CO. 
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A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Grapes,  Strawberries, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grooseberries  and  Carr  ants. 

FOR  $10.00,  FOR  $20.00 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  b#  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 


Ordinary  Pages,  SX.ZOper  line.  Open  Pages— $2 per  line. 
Business  Notices— .HO  per  line  of  space,  eacli  insertion. 


Early  Hose  Potato® 

For  a  description  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety,  see 
our  advertisement  in  the  Agriculturist  for  January,  page  32. 

The  following  editorial  notice  from  the  same  paper  con¬ 
firms  all  that  lias  been  said  in  its  favor. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist  of  January. 

“  The  Early  Rose  Potato. — This  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  but  unlike  its  parent  in  color 
and  quality.  Mr.  Heft'ron  of  Utica,  its  introducer,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  more  productive  than  the  Early  Good¬ 
rich,  and  ten  days  earlier.  It  is  a  very  fair  and  handsome 
potato,  and  of  most  excellent  quality.  We  were  present 
at  the  trial  of  some  fifteen  varieties  by  a  committee  of  the 
Penn.  Hort.  Society,  and  considered  this  the  best  of  all. 
Mr.  II.  has  disposed  of  his  stock  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son.” 


In  consequence  of  the  limited  supply,  we  can  onljr  offer  it 
in  One  Pound  Packages,  which  will  be  sent  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  their 
regular  order  as  received,  and  potatoes  forwarded  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5712,  P.  O.,  New  York, 

Or,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEEP  POTATOES 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  among  which  are  Goodrich's 
justly  celebrated  Ilaiison,  Early  Gooilricli,  Glea¬ 
son,  Calico,  Ciuco,  and  Garnet  Cliili— Early 
Handswortli,  and  Sutton’s  llaccliorse,  two  of  the 
earliest  varieties  known.  Early  Setae,  or  Boston 
Market,  Extra  Early  White,  Early  Stevens, 
Dykeman,  Jackson  'Wliite,  New  Wliite,  Peaeli 
Blows,  also,  PATTERSON’S  CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  viz.:  Napoleon,  Victo¬ 
ria,  Irish.  Blue,  Scotch  Blue,  Skerry  Blue, 
Forfarshire  Red,  Regent,  Seedling  Rock,  also, 
King  of  the  Potatoes,  Early  Frame,  Red  Re¬ 
gent,  British  Qaieen,  etc.  Pour  Pound  Pack¬ 
ages  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six 
packages,  $5.00 ;  twelve  packages,  $9.00.  Prices  per  bushel 
or  barrel  will  be  given  upon  application. 

New  Eisglisli  Varieties 

Not  Before  Offered  in  this  Country. 

Our  stock  of  these  being  very  small,  they  are  offered  in 
One  Pound  Packages  only,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Wheeler’s  Milky  White.— A  Seedling  from  the 
Fluke,  a  second  early  variety  of  delicious  flavor,  and  in  col¬ 
or  as  white  as  milk,  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  disease, 
highly  prized  by  English  cultivators. 

Mona’s  Pride.— A  very  early  Kidney  Potato— of  medi¬ 
um  size,  and  of  excellent  quality— fine  for  forcing. 


We  will  send  to  any  Post-Office  address  in  the  United  States, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

6  CONCORD.  The  most  valuable  Grape  in  America. 

1  IVES.  The  best  American  Wine  Grape. 

1  HARTFORD,  i  The  best  very  Early  Grapes  yet 
1  CREVELING.  )  thoroughly  tested. 

1  IONA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

35  JUCUNDA-Our  No.  700.  Greatly  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  all  our  Strawberries. 

13  FILLMORE.  Second  only  to  Jucunda. 

13  BURR’S  NEW  PINE.  )  Best  very  early  va- 
13  GOLDEN  SEEDED.  >  rieties. 

13  WILSON.  The  best  for  canning. 

13  AGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

1  CLARKE,  Hardy  and  very  good. 

1  PHILADELPHIA.  Hardy,  good  and  a  great  bearer. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

1  KITTATINNY.  The  best. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

3  AMERICAN  SEEDLING.  Very  good  and  a  great 
bearer. 


WE  WILL  SEND 

GRAPE  VINES. 

13  CONCORD. 

G  IVES. 

6  CREVELING. 

1  HARTFORD. 

1  IONA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

50  JUCUNDA— Our  No.  700. 

35  FILLMORE. 

35  BURR’S  NEW  PINE. 

35  GOLDEN  SEEDED. 

25  WILSON. 

25  AGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

2  CLARKE. 

3  PHILADELPHIA. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

1  WILSON’S  EARLY. 

2  KITTATINNY. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

3  AMERICAN  SEEDLING. 


3  VERSAILLAISE. 
3  WHITE  GRAPE. 


CURRANTS. 

The  most  valuable. 
Very  good. 


CURRANTS. 


G  VERSAILLAISE. 

G  WHITE  GRAPES. 


No  variation  allowed  from  the  above  list  except  by  agreement. 

THE  ABOVE  VINES  AND  PLANTS  WILL  BE 


Their  Safe  Carriage  guaranteed. 
Accompanying  each  Package  there  will 
be  printed  instructions  for  their  man¬ 
agement  and  cultivation. 


1.  All  No.  1.  5. 

2.  Carefully  Marked.  G. 

3.  Safely  Packed. 

4.  Post-paid. 

We  are  induced  to  make  the  above  offers^ 

1.  Because  there  are  many  points  throughout  the  country  which  cannot  be  easily  reached  except  by  mail. 

2.  Where  there  are  express  facilities,  the  charges  are  often  unreasonable. 

By  the  above  arrangement,  wherever  there  is  a  Post-Office,  parties  ordering  may  be  sure  of  getting  a  first-class  artWe 
delivered  to  them  as  safely  as  their  letters,  and  free  of  charge. 

Tims  every  family  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  has  the  opportunity  of  securing  by  a  small  outlay 
a  complete  and  valuable  selection  of  Small  Fruits. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  or  at  times  designated,  as  far  as  practicable. 


Our  Descriptive  Price  List  of  potatoes  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st., 

( Late  Office  of  Agriculturist.)  New  York. 

Also,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW  CROP  ONION  SEED. 


Mailed  post-paid,  at  the  following  prices: 


per  oz. 

M  lb. 

pound. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . 

$0.75 

$2.00 

Early  lied  “  . 

. .  0.25 

0.85 

3.00 

0.75 

2.00 

Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

.  0.25 

0.75 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

1.25 

4.00 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  How,  New  York,  Box  5712,  P.  O., 
Or,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


(Mo.  1.) 

PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  are  fac 

similes  of  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings  by  the  best 
masters.  They  are  artistic  copies ;  and,  in  most  cases,  fully 
equal  to  the  originals.  An  eminent  critic  says  of  our  Chromos 
of  Tait’s  Group's:— 

“Mr.  Louis  Prang,  of  Boston,  of  whose  efforts  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  through  the  country  faithful  copies  of  our  wild  flowers, 
butterflies,  moths  and  birds,  in  such  pretty  forms,  and  so 
cheaply,  as  to  drive  out  of  the  market  all  inferior  publica¬ 
tions,  has  just  issued  a  chrome-lithograph  in  oils  of  one  of 
Mr.  A.  F.  Tail's  clever  little  pictures.  The  chromo-lithograph 
is  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  the  original  painting,  reproducing 
not  onlv  the  brush-marks,  hut  the  very  lines  of  the  canvas, 
in  a  way  that  surprises  by  its  ingenuity.  Mr.  Prang  tries 
with  all  his  might  to  make  his  imitations  absolutely  decep¬ 
tive.  not  lor  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  but  in  order  to  put 
faithful  copies,  ‘as  good  as  the  originals’  within  the  reach  of 
small  purses.  He  brings  to  the  work  knowledge,  business 
energy,  and  enthusiasm,  and,  what  is  more,  a  generous  spirit 
towards  art  and  artists,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  with. 
He  lias  our  cordial  thanks  for  what  lie  lias  already  done,  and 
our  trust  that  lie  will  do  his  best  to  educate  the  class  lie 
works  for  in  the  love  of  what  is  true  as  well  as  beautiful.” 

Group  of  Chickens,  (10  x  12  inches,)  $5.00 

Group  of  Ducklings,  (10  x  12  inches,)  $5.00 

Group  of  Quails,  (10  x  12  inches,)  $5.00 

Ask  for  them  at  the  Art  Stores.  They  will  he  sent,  free  of 
expense,  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price.  Our 
“  journal  of  Popular  Art ”  describes  how  these  pictures 
are  made  arid  contains  articles  and  letters  by  several  eminent 
Americans,— mailed  free.  Address  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Fine  Art 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORDER  NOW. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  I  15,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


L  ilium  Auratum. 

New  Golden  Hayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Heduced  Prices. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  friends  that  we  have  received 
a  large  consignment  of  this  magnificent  Lily,  onlysixty  days 
from  Japan— in  splendid  condition,  which  we  can  offer  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  This  species  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  or  all  known  Lilies.  Its  wonderful  propor¬ 
tions  and  peerless  symmetry  of  bloom,  surpass  all  accounts 
given  by  travelers— and  plants  exhibited  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country  have  more  than  realized  the  great 
anticipations  of  its  wonderful  features.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli¬ 
cious  fragrance,  ground  color  of  pearly  white,  whicli  is 
often  suffused  with  a  golden  tint,  and  elegantly  studded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  with  a  golden  ray 
or  stripe  running  through  the  center  of  eacli  petal.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  besides' being  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 

Strong  Flowering  Bulbs .  $1.50  each;  $12.00  per  dozen.. 

Second  size,  do.'  do . $1.00  “  $9.00  “  “ 

Third  do.  do.  do . 75  “  $  6.00  “  “ 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

B.  K.  BLESS  &,  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  anil  151  Massau-st., 

Box  5712,  P.  O.  New  York. 

Also,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass., 


Cabbages  Worth  Growing. 

The  following  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  for  a  succession.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Early  Wakefield— True  Jersey . T.$1.00 

Early  York  and  Large  York,  each _  0.25 

Early  Winningstadt. .  0.40 

Large  Early  Schweinfurt .  0.75 

Large  White  Brunswick,  (True) .  0.75 

Premium  Flat  Dutch .  0.50 

Stone  Mason .  0.40 

Marblehead  Mammoth . .  LOO 

lied  Dutch,  for  Pickling .  0.35 

A  one  ounce  packet  of  each  of  the  above  10  varieties 
mailed  to  one  address  for  §5.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  liow.  New  York,  Box  5712,  P.  ©., 

231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


per  oz. 

4  oz. 

pound. 

...$1.00 

$3.50 

$12.00 

...  0.25 

0.75 

2.50 

...  0.40 

1.50 

5.00 

...  0.75 

2.50 

8.00 

2.50 

8.00 

...  0.50 

1.50 

5.00 

...  0.40 

1.50 

5.00 

....  LOO 

3.50 

12.00 

...  0.35 

1.25 

4.00 

Mew  Tomatoes. 

Sims  Eai-ly  Cluster.— A  new  variety  introduced  the 
past  season  from  England,  which  is  thus  described  by  the 
raiser.  “Very  early,  of  extremely  robust  habit,  requiring 
little  support,  fruit  averaging  5  to  6  inches  in  circumference, 
round,  smooth,  of  fine  flavor,  and  enormously  productive- 
bearing  its  fruits  in  grape-like  clusters,  averaging  from  four  to 
twenty  in  each  cluster.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sims,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Weddenson,  Dulerich  Common,  and  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  quality.”  Per  packet,  25 
cents ;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

Tile  Orangcficlil  Dwarf  Prolific.— Another  new 
English  variety  introduced  the  past  season,  is  a  sport  from 
the  old  Large  Red  Tomato,  selected  and  perpetuated  by 
Mr.  McLaehlan,  Orangefield.  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  who  thus 
describes  it :  “After  four  years’  careful  trial  it  lias  proved  to 
he  one  of  the  finest  tomatoes  we  possess.  Plant  very  dwarf, 
hut  strong  in  habit,  never  shows  any  signs  of  being  stunted 
or  diseased,  very  productive,  and  well  adapted  for  culture 
under  glass,  as  it  will  stand  forcing  without  drawing.  This 
variety  grown  in  pots,  makes  really  beautiful,  decorative 
plants  for  the  Conservatory.”  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  the  report  of  Trial  of  Tomatoes  grown  at  Chiswick,  1867. 
“The  Orangefield  is  the  earliest  of  the  large,  fruitful  sorts; 
it  is  very  dwarf  and  prolific,  hearing  the  fruit  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  excellent  varietv,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  collection.”  25  cts.  per  packet;  five  for  $1.00. 

Cellar  Hill  Early.— A  new  American  variety,  in  high 
favor  among  the  Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York;  contains  tlie  qualities  of  curliness,  size,  solidity,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety. 
25  cts.  per  packet ;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

One  packet  of  the  three  above  varieties  for  60  cents. 

Also,  the  following  well-known  varieties,  Maupay’s  Supe¬ 
rior,  Tilden’s,  Extra  Early  York,  Cook’s  Favorite,  Mammoth 
Chihuahua,  Powell’s  Early,  Keyes’  Early,  at  15  cts.  per  packet. 
Early  Apple,  Large  lied  Smooth,  Pear  Shaped,  Yellow  Plum, 
lied  and  Yellow  Cherry,  Fejee  Island,  Hew  'White,  Large 
Yellow,  Strawberry,  at  10  cts.  per  packet. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Ilow, 

Box  5712,  P.  O.  New  York, 
or,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Grape  Viiaes  &  Small  Fruits. 

Splendid  Delaware  layers;  Concord,  Hartford,  Ives’,  Iona, 
Salem,  and  all  other  valuable  grapes,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Kittatinny  Blackberry,  extra  strong  plants,  $20  per 
100 ;  $150  per  1000.  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Kirtland,  and  other 
Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Price  List  to  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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New,  Rare,  or  Choice  Seeds. 

I  send  out  to  tl»o  Public  my  Annual  last 
of  Nciv,  Rare,  and  Choice  Vegetables. 
Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  tlie 
Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Sweet  Corn,  and  many  other  new 
Vegetables,  I  am  ever  ready  to  introduce 
to  the  Public  every  new  vegetable  product 
that  comes  to  my  notice,  that  I  think. 
Avorthy  of  their  attention. 

Fcttler's  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage.  —  (The 
earliest  of  all  hard-heading  Drumheads ,  grows  heads  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter ,  in  9(3  days  ;  a  new  cabbage  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  marketmen.) 

Marblehead  Mammoth  CtJsTs\GF..-(Thelargestcabbage 
in  the  world ,  has  been  grown  to  weigh  from  25  to  GO  lbs.  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  my  Circular.  Seed , 
pure  ;  1  ivas  the  original  introducer .) 

Stone-Mason  Cabbage. — {Large,  hard-heading ,  short 
slump.  About  every  plant  on  an  acre  will  set  a  fine  head ; 
it  is  a  harder  ancl  sweeter  cabbage  than  Flat  Dutch.  In 
half -ounce  packages.) 

Cannon  Ball  Cabbage. — ( This  matures  with  the  T Vin- 
nigstadt,  with  heads  about  as  round  and  hard  as  a  cannon 
bcill.) 

Lenormond’s  Mammoth  Cauliflower.  —  {Doubtless 
the  largest  of  all  the  Cauliflower  family.  Very  reliable  for 
heading.) 

Carter’s  New,  Dwarf,  Mammoth  Cauliflower. — • 
( Very  early ,  hardy ,  larger  than  Walcheren ;  excellent  for 
forcing  or  for  general  use.) 

Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower.  —  {The  most 
compact  growing  of  all  the  dwarfs ;  excellent  either  for  forc¬ 
ing  or for  general  use.) 

Chinese  Cabbage. — {The  leaves  are  more  tender ,  and  the 
flavor  more  agreeable  than  that  of  common  cabbage.) 

Ornamental  Kale. — {Foliage  elegant  in  structure  and 
color ,  very  ornamental.)  ■ —  New  York  Improved  Large 
Purple  Egg  Plant. — {Of  larger  size  and  richer  purple 
than  common  kind.)  New  Long  Early  Purple  Egg 
Plant. — {A  decided  improvement  in  earliness  on  common 
Early  Long  Purple.)  Striped  Guadalupe  Egg  Plant. 
— (Elegantly  striped  with  white ,  red ,  and  yellow  ;  good  for 
table  vse.)  Chinese  Scarlet  Egg  Plant. — (Of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scarlet  color.)  Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet 
Corn.— (This  has  taken,  the  first  prize  at  the  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  two  sea¬ 
sons  ;  ears  weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds ;  excellent  for 
table  use.)  Mammoth  French  Squash.— (Grows  to  weigh 
from  100  to  200  lbs.)  Vegetable  Caterpillars.— (The 
seed  vessels  resemble  the  natural  animal.) 

Snake  Cucumber.  —  (Grows  three  feet  and  more  in 
length ,  coiled, ,  and  veiny  like  a  snake  with  his  head  raised.) 
Norbiton  Giant  Cucumber. — (“  The  finest,  longest,  and 
most  prolific  cucumber  cultivated  " — a  great  English  Seed 
Firm  says— and  it  ought  to  be,  as  they  charge  ine  over  197 
dollars  a  pound  for  the  seed!  1  send  ten  seed  in  each  pack¬ 
age.)  Lawton’s  Prolific  Long-podded  Pea.  — (The 
longest  podded  of  all  peas,  “  some  pods  having  from  ten  to 
twelve  peas,"  so  the  Englishmen  say.)  Commodore  Nutt 
Sugar  Pea. — (A  remarkably  dwarf  string  pea ,  growing 
no  higher  than  Tom  Thumb.  Pods  and  all  are  eaten.)  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor’s  Watermelon.— (A  very  large  hybrid  va¬ 
riety.)  Perennial  Lettuce. — (Distinct from  all  other  va¬ 
rieties  ;  leaves  used  as  salad ,  or  served  as  spinach.)  Cedar 
IIill  Tomato. — (Of  this  new  tomato  the  Ilorlicultui'ist 
says :  ‘  ‘  Thus  far  no  tomato  has  equalled  it  in  earliness,  pro¬ 
ductiveness, solidity  and  flavor."  My  seed  came  directly  from 
the  originator.  Package  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  sent 
to  any  address  with  full  directions  for  cultivation,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  reach  the  purchaser,  at  25  cents  each.) 

Lmproved  American  Savoy  Cabbage  .(Heads. large, very 
reliable,  excellent  either  for  family  or  market.  The  Savoys 
are  the  tenderesl  and  richest  flavored  of  all  cabbage.)  Early 
Pancalier  Savoy  ;  Early  Ulm  Savoy  ;—(eacli  of  these 
are  ten  days  earlier  than  Early  York ;  very  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  dhoice  for  family  vse.)  Little  Pixie.—  (Also  ten  days 
earlier  than  Early  York,  and  probably  with  the  two  above 
are  the  earliest  of  all  cabbages  ;  heads,  remarkably  hard, 
tender,  and  sweet.)  Burnel’s  King  of  the  Dwarfs.— 
(A  large,  conical  cabbage ;  vert/  early.)  Sciiweinfurt 
Quintal.— (This  new  early  cabbage  from  France  is  the 
earliest  of  all  large  Drumheads  ;  heads,  12  to  18  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  not  very  hard,  but  remarkably  tender.)  Field 
Cabbage. — (Grown  as  green  fodder  for  stock ,  can  be  cut 
several  limes.)  Jersey  Low  Kale.— ( Grows  six  feet  high 
or  merre  ;  has  given  much  satirfactian  as  green  fodder  for 
milch  cotvs.)  Bates’  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn.— 
( Wrinkled  kernel,  sweet,  excellent ;  comes  in  just  before  Cros¬ 
by's.) 

Crosby’s  Early  Twelve  Rowed.— (A  decided  acqui¬ 
sition.  This  is  the  earliest  sweet  corn ,  of  a  good  market 
size;  tender  and  sweet.)  Mexican  Sweet  Corn—  (Both 
the  sweetest  and  tenderesl  of  all  corn,  as  hundreds  can  testi¬ 
fy.)  Mammoth  Flint  Corn.— (Ears  are  10  inches  long, 
matures  as  far  north  as  Central  New  England.)—  Old 
Colony  Sweet.— (—  Very  productive ;  ears ,  large,  tender , 
sweet.  Does  well  either  North  or  South.)  Hubbard 
Squash.— (Seed,  pure.  I  was  the  original  introducer  of 
this,  the  richest  of  all  winter  squashes.)  American  Tur¬ 
ban  Squasii. — (The  dryest,  finest,  grained, and  sweetest  of 
all  fall  squashes.)  Pure  Boston  Marrow. — My  variety  is 
the  jrurest  now  to  be  found  in  this  country.)  Improved 
Long  Green  Cucumber.  —  (The  largest  of  the  long  green 
varieties.)  McLean’s  Little  Gem  Pea.  —  (A  great  ac¬ 
quisition,,  a  wrinkled  pea  like  Champion  of  England,  grow¬ 
ing  but  about  a  foot  high.)  Carter’s  First  Crop.— 
(About  a  week  earlier  than  Early  Dan.  O'Rourke.) 

Tom  Thumb  Pea. — (Grows  10  inches  high;  crops  enor¬ 
mously  ;  pods,  large  and  well  filled ;  very  early.)  Brown's 
New  Dwarf  Marrowfat.— (The earliest  and  must  dwarf 
Marrowfat,  cultivated.)  Caractacus  Pea.  —  (Messrs. 
Waite  &  Co.,  of  England ,  send  this  out  as  a  week  earlier 
than  any  other  SM't.)  Giant  Wax  Bean.—  (The  wax 
beans  are  alrnp  string  beans ;  the  new  note  nrtety  excels 


in  length  and  width.)  Yard-long  Bean.— (A  curiosity  ; 
pods  grow  over  two  feet  long.)  Fe.jeeBean. — (The  hardiest 
and  earliest  of  all  beans ;  introduced  from  Fejee  Islands.) 
Ward’s  Nectar  Melon. — (Exceedingly  spicy,  sweet,  rich, 
and  delicious.)  Phinney’s  Watermelon.— (Red-fleshed, 
early,  excellent.  Those  who  could  not  succeed  with  any  oth¬ 
er  variety  have  done  finely  with  this.)  Extra  Early  York 
Tomato.— ( Of  good  size,  very  early,  and  exceedingly  pro- 
liflc.  Many  have  adopted  this  as  thei-  earliest  kind.) 
Keyes’  Early  Prolific. — (This,  though  not  thirty  days 
earlier  than  every  other  sort,  is  very  prolific,  early,  very 
sweet,  and  keeps  remarkably  well  after  ripening.) 

Maupay’s  Superior  Toma.to. — (New,  and  very  promis¬ 
ing  ;  early ,  large ,  smooth,  very  thick ;  flavor ,  excellent!) 
Foard’s  Tomato.— (New,  large,  thick,  a  little  fluted, 
solid.) 

Eureka  Tomato. — (New  ;  appears  to  be  a  cross  between 
common  soils  and  the  bush  variety.)  Mammoth  Chihua¬ 
hua.—  (Sometimes  weighs  2  ar  3  lbs. ;  one  tomato  heaping  a 
quart  measure.)  During’s  New  Blood  Turnip  Beet. — 
(This  took  the  first  prize  at  last  Annual  Exhibition  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society.)  Castislnaudary  Beet. 
— (A  French  variety,  having  a  rich,  nut-like  flavor ;  very 
dark  purple,  sweet,  and  tender.)  Crapandine  Beet. — 
( Outer  skin  like  bark  of  a,  tree.  The  French  esteem  this  as 
best  of  all  for  table  use.)  White’s  Very  Deep  Red  Beet. 
— (A  new  first-class  English  beet.)  Yellow  Turnip  Beet. 
— (New  ;  color,  golden  yellow  ;  very  early,  sweet ,  and  ten¬ 
der.)  Yellow  Ovoid  Mangold  Wurtzel. — (New;  for 
cattle ;  of  17  vaiielies  this  cropped  the  most.)  Early 
Croeker  Onion.— (The  earliest  of  all  the  ydlow  sorts ; 
quality,  superior.) 

Stiped-leaved  Japanese  Maize. — (The  leaves,  striped, 
with  white,  purple,  and  green ,  are  veiny  omiamental  and  at- 
tractive ) 

Turner’s  Incomparable  Dwarf  White  Celery. — 
( Quite  dwarf,  vemj  solid.)  Read’s  Matchless  Celery. — 
(A  fine,  new,  solid ,  red ,  English  prize  vailely.)  Boston 
Market  Celery. — ( The  short,  bushy,  compact ,  solid  celery 
for  which.  Boston  market  is  famous.)  Wheeler’s  Tom 
Thumb  Lettuce.— (A  new,  early,  dwarf  English  vaileiy 
of  high  reputation.)  Perpignan  Lettuce.— (Superior for 
summer ;  some  of  my  heads,  (quite  cabbage  like.)  measured 
seven  inches  across.)  Cabbage  Lettuce.— (Six  choicest 
varieties  in  one  package.)  C’hufas,  or  Ground  Almonds. 
—(Taste,  very  much  like  Cocoa  nuts  ;  remarkably  produc¬ 
tive.)  Ornamental  Gourds.  —  (Many  varieties  in  one 
package.)  Mammoth  Russian  Sun-flower. —  (Grows 
over  twice  as  large  as  the  common  Sun-flower.)  Edible 
Podded  Radish. — (Pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  solid, 
crisp, and  tender;  excellent  for  salad  or  pickling.)  Scoi.ymus 
Hispanicus. — (The  long,  fleshy  roots  are  of  a  delicate  and 
pleasant  flavor,  and  are  both  healthf  ul  and  nutritious.) 

Packages  of  Seed  of  any  of  the  above  choice  vegetables, 
with  fall  directions  for  cultivation,  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser,  at  15  cents  each.  My  Catalogue,  containing  over 
two  hundeed  varieties  of  vegetables ,  over  a  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  raising ,  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

EW  CABBAGES. — NEW  SHORT-STEMMED 

Brunswick,  or  Bottler's  Brunswick,  New  Sciiweinfurt, 


w 


Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  five,  25  cts.  Cedar  Hill  Tomato, 
25  cts.  With  all  other  new  anti  standard  Garden  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds.  25  sorts  by  mail,  pre-paid,  for  $1.  Catalogues  to 
any  address.  Seeds  in  ounce,  pound,  or  small  papers,  lor  the 
trade,  by  the  100  or  1,000— the  most  judicious  selection  ever 
offered  in  this  country.  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  now  ready. 
Agents  wanted.  „ 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

SF  you  want  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  or  Black- 
berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Currant  Bushes  or  Asparagus 
Roots— good  plants  at  low  prices,  address  CHAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.  Price  Lists  gratis.  _ _ 

GOOD  OFFER.  ” 

Pox-  $3.00  We  will  send  by  mail,  13  plants  of  Jncim- 

<lsx — Our  No.  700  Strawberry,  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year. 
For  10  cts.  The  New  Edition  of  our  Dcscx-ijitive 
and  Illusti'atcd  Catalogue. 

order  now.  j.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.NOR  SALE.— A  Farm  of  320  Acres,  highly  im¬ 
proved,  with  first-class  buildings,  fruit,  &c.,  within 
ten  miles  of  Joliet,  and  36  miles  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  unsurpassed 
for  stock  or  grain,  good  schools  and  churches  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  price  $45  per  acre.  For  full  particulars  address 
J  T.  YOUNG,  98  Duane-st.,  New  York,  or  EDWARD 
YOUNG,  Joliet,  111. 

rax  OR  SALE— A  Farm ;  24  acres,  18  miles  from 
J  Philadelphia,  1  mile  from  11.  It.  Buildings  and  fruit— all 
kinds.  Address  LEVI  N.  BEEBEE,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

WANTED. 

A  good  farm  wanted  of  from  ten  to  thirty  acres,  well 
located,  and  adapted  for  raising  small  fruits.  One  with 
house  built,  and  plants  already  set,,  preferred.  Address, 

ISAAC  B.  TIIUltBEP.,  Providence,  R,  I. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Harison,  Lapstone  Kidney,  Gleason,  Pink¬ 
eye,  r.ustycoat,  Cuzco,  Calico,  Early  Cottage,  Sebec,  Fluke, 
White  Sprouts,  Union,  Coppermine,  Andes,  Shaker’s  Fancy, 
and  50  other  varieties.  Four  pounds  of  either  variety  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.  For  larger  quantities  and  descriptive  Price-list 
Acldrcs3  ’  REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KNOT’S  SEED  STORE  AT  TOUR  DOOR.— 
“  Scm!  by  Slain,”  page 


KNOX 


FRUIT  FARM  &.  NURSERIES. 

Tlic  New  Edition  of  Our  Small  Fi-uit  Cata¬ 
logue  is  now  issued,  and  we  are  mailing  large  numbers  of 
it  every  day.  Every  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  Small 
Fruit  Culture  should  have  a  copy. 

It  contains:  Descriptions  of  all  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Rlaeltbcirics,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  &c.,  of  any  merit.  Also  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Concord  and  Ives  Grapes,— Jucunda  and 
Fillmoi-e  Strawberries,— Hornet  and  Pbilndelpliia. 
Raspberries — Kittatinny  and  Wilson’s  Early  Black¬ 
berries, — Cherry  and  Wllitc  Grape  Currants con¬ 
siderations  that  should  influence  the  purchaser  in  the  choice-, 
of  Nursery  Stock  ;  Select  Lists,  both  by  Mail  and  Express ; — 
the  secrets  of  our  success  in  plant,  vine  and  fruit  growing 
—Prices  of  Stock  for  Spring  of  1868,  and  much  other 
valuable  information. 

We  will  inclose  with  the  above  Catalogue  a  directed  En¬ 
velope  and  an  Order  List,  giving  the  plainest  instructions 
liow  to  order,  and  forward  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BLOOMINGTO^NURSERY. 

17th]  10  Green-Houses.  350  Acres.  [YEAR. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  N ursery  Stock— Gen¬ 
eral  assortment.  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trees — in¬ 
cluding  200,000  flue,  cheap  yearling  Apple,  Pear,  &c.,  admir¬ 
able  for  large  plantations  or  distant  markets.  Blaekber- 
i-ies— Kittatinny,  Wilson’s  Early,  Missouri  Mammoth.— 
Raspberries— Doolittle,  Clarke,  EUisdale,  Golden  Cap, 
Phila.  Thornless.  Strawbci-i’ies— Jucunda,  Wilson,  &c. 
Grapes— Concord,  Delaware,  Ives’,  Norton,  Rogers’  Hy¬ 
brids,  especially  No.  4.  Grape  Cuttings.  Apple  Cions. 
Root  Grafts.  Stocks— Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Plum, 
Cherry.  Black  Walnut,  Peach  and  Apple  Seed. 
Osage  Orange  Seed  and  Plants.  Evex-gi-eens,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses — Best  Stock,  Largest 
Assortment  we  know— 500  Varieties,  including  Giant,  Mar¬ 
shal  Niel,  Madam  Chas.  Wood,  Gen.  Washington,  &c.  Dah¬ 
lias,  Gladiolus,  Verbenas,  Bcddiixg  and  Gi-ecn- 
Ixouse  Plants.  Send  3  red  stamps  for  3  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PIICENIX, 

Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

C  CATALOGUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
J  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 
SEEDS  AND  FERTILIZERS.— We  have  just  issued  anew 
edition  of  our  very  complete  and  handsome  Catalogue  for 
the  current  and  coming  season.  It  fills  225  pages,  illustrated 
with  nearly  400  engravings,  and  is  sent  to  applicants  for 
$1.00— less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  this 
amount  is  deducted  on  the  receipt  of  orders  from  those  who 
have  paid  it.  Every  Farmer,  or  Merchant  engaged  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  Farmers,  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue. 

R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York. 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Circulars  sent  free. 

HEXAMER’S  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  it. 

Price,  per  piece,  $2.50;  per  dozen,  $24.00. 

Circulars  sent  on  application.  Address, 

REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MITTTATINNY  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS  very 

stout  and  fine,  $2  per  doz.;  $15  per  100;  4, by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  Wilson’s  Early.  $15  per  100;  $4  per  doz.;  $30  per 
100;  2,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.  Clarke  Raspberry,  $4  per  doz.; 
$i0  per  i00;  2,  do.,  do.,  $1.  Philadelphia,  do.,  $2  per  doz  ,  $14 
per  100;  4,  do.,  do.,  $1.— Grape-vines,  Roses,  New.  Rare  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  at  reduced  rates  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 

E.  NEWBURY,  Seedsman  and  Florist. 

Bx-ooklyn,  Conn. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

25  papers  Choice  Annual  Flower  Seeds,  by  mail,  free,  SI. 
20  “  “  “  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  by 

mail,  free,  $1.  Also  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Bedding  Plants, 
Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  etc.  Catalogues,  free. 
Brooklyn,  February  1,  186S. 

C'LARKE  RASPBERRY  ut  $3  pur  1,000,  small 
1  plants  at  $2  per  1,000,  Elm  City  at  $10  per  doz.  Shall 
haye  next  fall  20,000  Clarke’s  at  lowest  market  price. 

WM.  PARMFbEE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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[February, 


For  New  Vegetables,  New  Flowers,  Fruit, 


ETC.,  see  Dreer’s  illustrated 
Garden  Calendar  for  1868, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  a  three  cent  stamp. 
Address,  HENRY  A.  D-REER, 

714  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEW  FRAGRANT  PERPETUAL  JAPANESE 
Honeysuckle.— This  charming,  new,  climbing  Honey¬ 
suckle  was  brought  from  Japan  some  years  since  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Hall,  a  distinguished  amateur,  who,  of  ten  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  guest  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  delighted  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  rare  and  curious  plants  of  that  country.  This  plant 
is  in  the  way  of  L.  brachypoda  and  L.  flexuosa,  but  is  superi¬ 
or  to  all  other  Honeysuckles  on  account  of  its  abundant  and 
constant  bloom,  which  continues  without  intermission  from 
early  summer  until  severe  cold  weather.  Add  to  this  its 
delicious  fragrance,  its  rapid  growth,  and  entire  hardiness, 
and  my  correspondents  will  see  that  here  is  a  plant  of  great 
value,  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  cultivation.  Excellent 
for  forcing.  50  cts.  each,  $5  per  doz.,  $  10  per  100.— I  would 
add  that  Thuyopsis  dolobrata,  T.  dolobrata  variegata,  and 
Retivorposa  aurea,  three  Conifers  prized  above  all  others  by 
the  Japanese,  were  sent  me  by  Dr.  Hall  from  Japan  in  1861, 
by  the  II.  S.  Steamer  Niagara, and  that, having  stood  six  very 
severe  winters  without  any  protection  whatever,  I  am  able 
to  announce  that  these  beautiful  evergreens  are  entirely 
hardy  in  this  country.  I  have  a  line  stock  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery,  (now  first  offered,)  with  a  number  of  entirely  new  Japan¬ 
ese  and  other  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  etc.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  hedge  plants,  roses, 
etc.,  in  great  variety.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  to  any 
address.  Wholesale  Lists  to  the  trade.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Twenty-three  Varieties  of  Tomatoes  l 

I  can  supply  Farmers  and  Gardeners  who  wish  to  get  their 
Tomato  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  with  eighteen  varie¬ 
ties  which  I  have  grown  (each  perfectly  isolated,)  on  my 
three  seed  farms  the  past  season.  I  do  not  market  my  early 
Tomatoes,  but  begin  to  save  seed  from  the  very  first  that 
ripen,  a  practice  which  (as  experienced  gardeners  know,) 
tends  to  improve  each  variety. 

Cedar  Hill,  25  cents  per  package. 

Maupay’s,  Foard’s,  Keyes’,  Mammoth  Chiiiuaiiua, 
Dwarf  Scotch,  Early  York,  Eureka,  and  French  Up¬ 
right.  each  at  15  cents  per  package. 

Valencia  Cluster,  Cook’s  Favorite,  Poavell's  Early", 
Large  Red,  Smooth  Red,  Yellow  Fig,  Red  Cherry". 
Tilden’s,  Mexican,  and  Large  Yellow,  each  at  10  cents 
per  package. 

Also,  the  following  four  varieties,  which  are  not  of  my  own 

f  rowing,  but  were  obtained  from  reliable  parties :  Lester’s 
erfected,  Fejee,  Red  Plum,  and  Yellow  Plum,  each  at 
C  cents  per  package.  Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Nearly  all  of  these  varieties 
sold  also  by  the  ounce.  (See  Catalogue.)  My  general  Cat¬ 
alogue,  containing  over  two-liundred  varieties  of  choice 
vegetable  seeds,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 
growing),  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WILPEED  BAMSAY,  Ho.  5  North  Pearl  St., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds.  Fine  Horticultural  Goods,  Fertilizers, 
etc.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Bedding 
Plants  in  great  variety.  Vegetable  and  Strawberry  Plants 
of  the  best  varieties  by  the  doz.,  100,  or  1,000.  Seeds  and 
Plants  of  Sill’s 

„  CEDAR  HILT,  EXTRA  EARLY  TOMATO. 

Genuine  Early  Goodrich  and  Harison  Potatoes.  Seeds  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 


The  Mew  Cabbage! 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage  is  a 

great  acquisition,  it  being  earlier  and  larger  sized  than  any 
other  hard  heading  drumhead  variety  yet  ottered  to  the 
public.  The  Boston  Market  Gardeners  have  adopted  it, 
buying  up  all  the  seed  they  could  find  last  season,  at  $3.00 
per  ounce.  It  is  about  ten  days  earlier  than  my  Stone  Ma¬ 
son,  and  the  head  attains  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  18  inches. 
It  is  remarkably  short  stemmed,  very  reliable  for  heading, 
and  thrives  finely  under  ordinary  cabbage  cultivation. 
Give  them  a  fair  chance  and  hardly  a  plant  to  an  acre  will 
fail  to  mature  a  fine  head.  I  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
and  fully  tested  it. 

My  seed  is  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Fottler,  the  original 
grower,  and  is  warranted  pure.  Price,  sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  25  cents  per  package,  or  five  packages  for  $1.00. 
For  sale  by  the  package  only  this  season  ;  next  year  I  shall 
have  it  for  sale  by  the  pound,  as  I  have  laid  in  a  fine  lot  of 
heads,  and  shall  grow  it  largely.  Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
I  grow  over  100  varieties  of  garden  seeds  and  import  many 
sorts  from  France  and  England. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


OSAGE  SEED! 


Warranted  fresh  and  good.  By 
the  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Hundred 
Bushels,  at  low  rates  by  the 
quantity. 

Printed  instructions  for  preparing  and  planting  the  seed 
will  be  sent  with  each  lot,  if  desired. 

P.  Tv.  PHOENIX, 
Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Illinois. 

ipEACU  WTONES —  100  Barrels  for  Sale. 
U  Price,  $5.00  per  Barrel.  A.  E.  BARTLETT. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


KNOX’S  NURSERY  AT  YOUR  DOOR, —See 
page  71, 


The  Three  Wsirraiaafs  !  ! 

1st.— I  will  warrant  all  the  seed  I  grow  to  be  fresh,  reliable, 
and  of  the  highest  standard  for  purity.  2 cl. — I  will  warrant 
all  money  sent  to  my  address  to  reach  me,  and  3d— I  will 
warrant  all  seed  ordered  to  reach  my  customers.  I  send  out 
these  warrants  to  give  the  public  confidence  in  this  new 
development  of  the  seed  trade  through  the  mails. 

I  am  aware  that  in  taking  these  responsibilities  I  shall 
incur  some  losses,  for  sometimes  packages  burst  from  care¬ 
less  handling  of  P.  O.  Clerks  and  other  causes,  sometimes 
they  are  lost,  sometimes  stolen,  or  eaten  into  by  mice,  but  if 
the  public  will  stand  by  me  by  giving  me  a  fair  share  of  their 
patronage,  I  will  stand  by  them  and  take  these  risks  on  my¬ 
self.  Catalogue  of  over  200  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  (over 
100  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing)  sent  gratis  to  any 
address.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


A  Sixty  Found  Cabbage!! 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage ,  I  offer  the  public  seed  grown  by  myself  from  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  purest  stock. 

This  Cabbage  has  been  grown  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  weighing  lrom  25  to  60  lbs.  For  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  the  standard  wonder  at  almost  every  Agricultural 
fair  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  The  public  may  rely 
upon  my  continued  care  to  keep  the  seed  pure  from  all  ad¬ 
mixtures  and  fully  up  to  its  previous  high  standard.  Each 
package  has  a  fine  engraving  of  this  remarkable  Cabbage— 
with  very  full  directions  for  culture  on  it.  Sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  25  cts.  per  package,  five  packages  for  $1; 
or  100  packages  for  $17.00. 

JAMES  j.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GIANT  WAX  BEAN. 

No  Vegetable  Garden  should  be  without  this  truly  valua¬ 
ble  variety.  A  few  poles  will  keep  a  family  supplied  through¬ 
out  the  season,  with  the  most  delicious,  stringless  beans.  In 
Packets  at  25  cents  each.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seed  Grower,  714  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Just  received  a  fresh  supply,  put  up  in  form  of  bricks. 
Price,  50  cents  each,  including  postage.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  st.,  Pluladelphia,  Pa. 


Mew  aeed  Stare  Vegetables 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SUGAR  TROUGH  GOURD  SEED  25  Cts.  per 

package  with  Catalogues  For  50  cts.  I  will  send  1  pack¬ 
age  each  of  the  Gourd,  Tilden’s,  and  Keyes’  Early  Tomato, 
Swiss  Chard,  and  Skill  man's  Musk-melon.  Read  my  adv’t  on 
p.  465  Dec.  Agr.  Address,  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O. 


Reliable  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

\Ve  grow  our  own  Seeds  from  carefully  selected  stock. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Also,  a  few  premium  Brahma  fowls  for 
sale.  Address  '  JOHN  S.  IVES,  Salem,  Mass. 


1TBOR  OSAGE  SEED — warranted  prime  article, 

-S-  address  AY.  H.  MANN  &  BRO., 

Gilman,  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill. 


Choice  german  flower  seeds  in  col- 

lections,  the  finest  assortment  ever  offered.  Pre-paid  by 
mail.  Catalogues  to  any  address.  By  the  100  or  1.000  papers 
to  the  trade.  "Trade  Lists  now  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old 
Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed.  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


gp  LOIRE  de  NANCY  GERANIUM.— Immense 
W  trusses  of  Double  Scarlet  Flowers,  mailed  free,  $1  each. 
Sunset, Mrs. Pollock, with  other  exquisite  tricolor  Geraniums. 
Send  for  my  Catalogue  of  beautiful,  new,  and  rare  plants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


^EED  POTATOES.— Genuine  Early  Goodrich, 
is?  Early  Sebec,  and  Orono  Seed  Potatoes,  large  and  band- 
some,  delivered  in  New  York  or  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  $6  per 
bbl.  Also  Harison,  at  $10.  E.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Centrebrook, 
Connecticut. 


gJ/TSjtfh  Bbls.  of  Harrison  and  Early  Goodrich  Po- 
jnd'O’wV  tatoes.  Also,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants  of  choice  varieties.  Price  List,  gratis. 

JOHN  CRANE,  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


Early  Goodrich  and  sebec  potatoes. 

Warranted  true. 

DR.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 


WTELLOW  NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATOES 
-El  for  sale,  and  to  sprout  on  shares.  Great  inducements 
offered.  For  particulars,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

ALFRED  LEE,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Snarly  Goodrich  and  Harison  Potatoes,  and  other 
4  varieties.  Seed  Potato  and  Vegetable  Plant  Circular 
mailed  to  all  on  application.  D.  H.  BROWN. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

KNOX’S  NURSERY  AT  YOU II  DOOR.-Sce 
Page  71. 


Early  May,  with  other  Cherry 

Trees.  20,000  Peach,  Leading  Sorts. 40,000 
1  year  Apple.  4,000  Houghton  Gooseberry ;  and  a  general  va¬ 
riety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Address, 

WAMPLER  &  TILLOTSON,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


Blackberry  root  cuttings,  s  inches 

long.  Wilson’s,  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1,000.  Kitt.atinny, 
$2.50  per  100 ;  $15  per  1000.  Kinsey  &  Gaines,  Dayton,  O. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  1803. 

Who  Wants  th©  15aBaM.ce  ? 

Wo  offer  our  remaining  stock  of  Grapevines,  consisting  of 
45,000  Concord,  i  year,  No.  1,  at  $50  per  1,000. 

00,000  ”  1  “  “  2,  at  $10  per  1.000. 

8,000  “  1  “  Extra,  at  $70  per  1.000. 

1,000  Prolific,  2  years,  No.  2,  at  $125  per  1,000. 

500  “  1  “  1,  at  $100  per  1,000. 

1,000  “  1  “  “  2,  at  $80  per  1,000. 

200  Delaware,  1  year, No.  1,  at  $15  per  100. 

J.  W.  CONE  &  CO. 


Tlae  Mittatiimy  Blackberry 

IS  THE  ISESTT  YET  KNOWN. 

This  assertion  is  sustained  by  sucli  authority  as 
Chas.  Downing, 

D.  D.  Thomas, 

Wm.  S.  Carpenter, 

Eds.  American  Agriculturist, 

N.  Y.  Tribune, 

N.  Y'.  Times, 

N.  Yh  World, 

Prenological  Journal,  N.  Y„ 

Coach  Makers  Mag.,  N.  Y„ 

Am.  In.  Farmers  Club,  N.Y., 
Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Ex-Mayor,  Boston,  Mass., 

Boston  Cultivator,  Mass., 

Advertiser,  Newark.  N.  J., 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Newark,  N.  J.. 

Dr.  Trimble,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Dr.  Warder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

F.  li.  Elliott,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 

M.  T.  Cowdey,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Midi.,  and  hosts  of 
others,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Having  the  original 
stock  we  are  enabled  to  supply  Nurserymen,  Planters  and 
Amateurs,  genuine  plains  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
low  rates.  We  also  have  the  WILSON  Blackberry,  and  a 
good  stock  of  the  BEST  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants, 
and  Grapes.  Our  plants  are  ail  grown  in  the  open  ground, 
and  for  health,  vigor,  quality,  and  purity,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  who  wish  satisfactory  results. 
Also,  a  prime  lot  of  Eauly  Goodrich  and  Harison  pota- 
tatoes.  Prices  always  as  low  as  genuine  articles  of  like 
quality  can  be  bad  elsewhere.  Local  agents  wanted.  For 
Catalogues,  &c.,  address 

E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


PERKY’S  GRAPE  TIME  8 


Are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  size  and  abundance  of  healthy 
roots.  Prices  will  be  found  upon  application  to  be  as  low 
or  lower  than  any  advertised.  Liberal  terms  are  offered  to 
those  forming  Clubs.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ffUIERKY  LAWN  FARM. 

^  D.  II.  BROWN, 

offers  for  the  spring  trade  a  fine  grown  stock  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Blackberries, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Seed 
Potatoes,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Variety. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  (Cold  Frame,  Hot-bed.  and  Open 
Ground,)  In  their  Season.  WILSON'S  ALBANY'  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  aspecalty. 

In  issuing  our  Circulars  for  the  Spring  of  1868,  our  custom¬ 
ers  can  rely  upon  our  honest  liberal  dealings.  We  do  not 
overrate  anything.  The  plants  are  just  what  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  true  to  name  and  of  good  quality.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable.  We  dig.  label,  pack  and  ship,  in  tile  most 
careful  manner.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  PACKING. 

Special  terms  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
For  further  information  send  for  our  Small  Fruit  and  Seed 
Potatoes  and  Vegetable  Plant  Circulars. 

D.  H.  BROWN, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


5©©,®®®  GEAPE  VINES. 

Superior  layers,  1  and  2  years  old,  mostly  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Catawba.  Norton’s  Virginia,  Delaware,  Ives,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for  sale.  Also,  Roses,  Cur¬ 
rants.  Rhubarb  and  Raspberry  Plants,  very  cheap.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Essays  on  Grape  Culture,  to 

DR.  H.  SCIIKOEDER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


GRAPE  VB^ES  AND  mkll  FRUSTS. 

All  the  best  varieties  of  grape  vines,  40  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries.  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Raspberries.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Early  and  Kittatinnv  Blackberries.  Packing  free  and 
charges  prepaid.  Send  10  cts.  for  Instructive  Catalogue.  It 
gives  valuable  information  found  nowhere  else. 

A.  J.  HATFIELD,  Files,  Mich. 


OF  Grape  Vine  Cuttings,  CHEAPER  THAN 

ANY  Y'ET  ADVERTISED.  All  Varieties.  Also  100,000 
Currant  Cuttings  all  nearly  rooted.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Essay,  with  stamp.  DR.  H.  SCHROEDEIi,  Bloomington,  111. 


IF  YCMI  WANT 

Raspberries  at  lowest  wholesale  prices, 

Write  D.  D.  IVES, 

Hamden,  Conn. 


Grape  Wood  and  Fines  in  Quantity. 

Warranted  true  to  name  and  quality.  Iona,  $3.50  per  1,000 
eyes;  Israellas,  $3.50  per  1,000;  Concord  and  Delaware.  2-eyo 
cuttings  from  fruiting  vines,  $2  per  1,000.  No  charge  for 
packing.  Orders,  Casii.  or  C.  O.  D.  For  vines  or  wood. 
Address  JOHN  7V.  HANMORE,  Box 81,  Newburgh,  N  Y. 


ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS.— A  good 

stock  of  Plants  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
For  $10,25  Philadelphia,  25 Stinger,  25'Juctmda,  Strawberries: 
3  Thornless,  12  Doolittle,  12  Philadelphia,  Raspberries;  6 
Wilson  Early,  6  Kittatiunv,  Blackberries;  6  Hartford,  6  Con¬ 
cord,  and  6  Iona  Grape-vines.  All  warranted  genuine  and  to 
reach  the  purchaser  by  mail.  For  other  prices,  etc-.,  send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, Moorestown,N.J, 


5^ OR  ENGRAVINGS  and  PRICE  LIST  of  Thorn¬ 
less  Black  Raspberry  and  Seneca  Black  Cap,  Jucundq 
and  other  Strawberries,  Early  Wilson  and  Kitt  atinny  Black¬ 
berries,  raised  from  roots,  and  Goodrich’s  Potatoes,  send 
stamp  to  S.  D.  REDMAN,  Newfane,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

pEACH  TJ£EE§. — A  line  Stock  for  Spring 
-II  planting  at  low  price,  at  the  New  Brunswick  Nurseries, 
N.  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN 


SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SMALL  FRUIT 
CATALOGUE,— See  page  73. 
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The  Best  Evergreen 

For  timber  belts,  to  shelter  your  orchards  and  dumb 
brutes,  also  for  ornamental  hedges  and  screens, 

Is  the  RED  CEDAR. 

Plants  In  large  quantity  at  $10  per  1,000,  6  to  15  inches  high. 
Send  red  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  and  full  particulars,  to  JNO.  51.  HUNTER  &  CO.. 

Ashley,  Washington  Co.,  111. 

RUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1868.— The  largest  stock  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.  A  descriptive  and 
illustrated  priced  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  and  one  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  and  Plants.  Sent,  pre-paid,  for  10  cents  each. 
Wholesale  Catalogue  fuke. 

ELLWABTGER  &  HARRY. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OOOT  CUTTINGS  of  good  size  of  Wilson’s 

IK;  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  will  he  sold  as  low, 
f  not  lower,  than  by  any  other  party.  I  compete,  price  and 
luality  both  considered,  with  any  other  nurseryman  with 
Plants,  etc.,  offered  for  sale.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

A  few  thousand  genuine  plants  of  extra  quality  for  sale, 
lend  for  Circular. 

Hartford  Prolific  grape  vines  from  single  eyes,  No.  1,  $100 
rcr  1000 ;  No.  2.  $75  per  1000.  Concord,  No.  1,  $50  per  1000  ; 
\'o.  2,  extra,  $35  per  1000.  Rogers’  Nos.  4  and  15,  $25  per  100. 
bint,  $20  per  100.  Samples  sent  if  desired. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Ct.  * 

.|J7 AJVX  EI>,  Every  Reader  of  the  American 
!  **  Agriculturist  to  send  for  my  New  Catalogue  contain- 
ng  a  description  and  price  of  all  the  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ics.  Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.,  worth  cultivating,  and  giv- 
ng  other  valuable  information.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


LUM’S  new  autumn  black  cap  RASP- 

berry,  bearing  a  fine  crop  in  the  autumn,  a  great  acqui- 
ition,  $1  each,  $10  per  doz.  Charles  Downing  strawberry, 
Ine,  $5  per  doz..  $25  per  100;  Jucunda,  or  Knox’s  700,  (true,) 
U  per  doz.  ’Wilson  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  Versailles 
lurrant,  and  all  other  small  fruits.  Grapes,  Large  Currants, 
Strawberries,  etc.  Pre-paid  by  mail.  Catalogues  to  any  ad- 
iress.  Wholesale  Lists  to  the  trade.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old 
iolony  Nurseries,  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass 


Vi/TLSON  EARLY,  KITTATINNY  and  Lawton 

»»  Blackberries;  Clarke,  Philadelphia  and  other  Itasp- 
icrries;  Leading  varieties  of  Strawberries.  Descriptive 
irice  list  free  to  all.  SAM’L  C.  DELEON,  Recklesstown. 
hirlingtou  Co.,  N.  J. 


Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry, 

Fruited  ten  years,  never  winter-killed,  enormous  bearer 
listory  in  Price  List  of  Small  Fruits,  (which  I  will  sell  low). 
ieiul  Inquiry  List;  My  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  intended  to 
ell  beginners  how  to  succeed,  for  10  cents.  Address,  with 
tamp,  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

KNOX’S  SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR.- 
iee  “Seed  by  Mall,”  page  72. 

MALL  FRUITS.  —  20,000  Doolittle's  Black  Cap 

s?  Raspberry  Plants  First  quality,  $15  per  1,000.  Straio- 
■erry  Plants— Wilson’s  Early,  French’s,  Agriculturist,  Rus- 
cll’s,  $5  per  1,000.  GEO.  H.  LAMBERT, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

fl  ACRES  SMALL  FRUITS,  Philadelphia 
liPlLrand  Clarke  Raspberries,  Early  Wilson  and  Kitta- 
inny  Blackberries,  40,000  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Ciler¬ 
ies.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  YV.Y1.  PARRY',  Ciunamin- 
on,  New  Jersey. 

O.RAPE  VINES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBER- 
C*  ries,  Blackberries,  &c.  We  offer  as  usual  a  very  coin- 
ilete  assortment,  as  low  as  first-class  stock  can  he  afforded, 
’rice  Lists  free  to  all.  C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FRITTS,  Atlantic 
'mall  Fruit  Nurseries,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Durand,  Stinger,  and  Jucunda, 
*-  (Knox’s  700)  Strawberries;  Philadelphia.  Doolittle's 
ilack  Cap,  and  other  Raspberries;  Wilson’s  Early  and  Kit- 
atiuny  Blackberries,  and  others,  for  sale  very  low. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE,  IONA,  ISRAELLA,  and  other 
Grape-vines  and  Wood,  Apple  Grafts,  Dwarf  Cherries 
nd  other  Nursery  Stock,  and  Asparagus  Roots,  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  Price  List  to  ANDERSON,  SEARS  &  HENRY, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

rHE  PRICES  of  the  Plants  for  sale  this  spring 
at  the  Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm  are 
oo  low  to  advertise  in  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

JUCUNDA  (No.  700)  PLANTS  SENT, 
-f  ”  (receipt  guaranteed.)  by  mall,  for  $1.  For  other  low 
'rices  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries,  send 
or  Catalogue.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Yloorestown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK- 

BERRIES.  SAMUEL  L,.  ALLEN, 

Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

M/YLSON’S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY.— A  large 

„  ,  andjfne  grown  stock  of  this  great  Market  Berry,  at 
0  cts.  per  doz.,  $1  per  100,  $5  per  1,000.  Order  early.  Or- 
lers  received  now  will  be  entered  and  filled  in  rotation  at 
’toper  season.  D.  H.  BROWN. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


>EACII  TREES  of  first  quality.  Price,  S8  per 

100,  or  $00  per  1000.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

NIoorestown,  N.  J. 


Lum’s  Everbearing  Raspberry, 

For  description  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety,  and  gen¬ 
ual  Price  List  of  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  Address 
11.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


New  siaad  Hare  VegetaMes. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


To  AgB’IcBfiMaaa’al  Soeteties. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  lie  lmd  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  5IAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving.  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Fine  Fruit  Farm  in  Hammonton  for  Sale. 

20  Acres  of  good  land.  5><  Acres  in  Strawberries ;  2  Acres 
in  Blackberries;  1  Acre  in  Raspberries;  300  fine  choice 
Fruit  Trees ;  4  Acres  of  good  Cranberry  and  muck  land; 
2  Story  House.  Price  $3,500.  Send  for  a  fist  of  Fruit  Farms. 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

“  SMmOAftUttAN  MAKTOIS 

The  estate  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

We  have  for  sale  as  Agents,  the  Farms  of  said  estate,  for 
many  years  held  by  tenantry.  They  are  in  area  from  100  to 
300  acres ;  will  he  sold  at  from  $25  to  $75  per  acre,  and  on  very 
favorable  terms.  The  well-known  fertility  and  healthfulness 
of  this  estate,  its  access  liy  Turnpike  and  Railroad  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  16  miles  distant,  render  location  there  very  desira¬ 
ble.  Address  for  particulars, 

K.  YV.  TEMPLEMAN  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

I’  AND  WARRANTS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

MJ  College  Scrip  for  Sale.  F.  P.  JAMES  &  CO., 

45  Wall-st.,  New  York. 

NATIVE  EVEKC  MftEEW  PLANTS,  6 

l.’a  to  12  inches  high — Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vital,  White  Pine, 
Spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Larch,  at  $5* per  1,000.  Packing,  free. 
Also,  fresh  Apple  Seed,  at  $10  per  bushel. 

JAS.  A.  ROOT,  Skeneateles,  N.  Y. 

HAWTHiMBV  PLANTS  for 

-0-J  Hedging,  at  $12  per  1,000.  JAMES  A.  ROOT 

Skeneateles,  N.  Y. 

HOP  PLANTS,  ENGLISH  CLUSTER.— 

For  Circular  and  Price,  address 

IIOX  103,  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y. 

KNOX’S  NURSERY  AT  YOUR  DOOR.-See 
page  72. 

Office  of  “  Passaic  Carlton  Works,” 

159  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane). 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PI7HE  BONE  BUST, 
Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,  Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  IVorks 
on  the  Passaic  River,  N.  J„  should  he  addressed  to 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 

g3RIZE  POULTRY,  OF  THE  HIGHEST  MERLE 

JgUFF  COCHINS,  of  great  beauty. 

^NREY  DORKINGS. 

jpEA  and  SINGLE-COMBED  BRAHMAS. 

^I^HITE  FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

^THITE-CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS. 

JJOUDANS,  (French  breed). 

^REVECCEURS,  (French  breed.) 

OLDEN  &  SILVER-PENCILLED  Hamburghs. 

^)|7"HITE  CHINA  and  BREMEN  GEESE. 

^YLESBURY  DUCKS. ~ 

J|OUEN  DUCKS. 

JgRONZE  BLACK  TURKEYS. 

S.  51.  SAUNDERS,  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  New  Y'ork. 

npout try7~ 

Imported  and  our  Own  Breeding. 

Our  stock  having  taken  about  twenty  premiums  at  the 
late  Poultry  Exhibition,  now  stands  confessedly  superior  to 
any  in  the  country,  the  Judges  who  awarded  the  $‘15 
Silver  Cup  premium,  (which  was  also  taken  by  us),  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  in  their  opinion,  “  the  most  superior  collec¬ 
tion  of  fowls  ever  exhibited  in  this  country  by  any  one  party.” 
We  have  also  purchased  a  number  of  prize  pens  in  addition 
to  our  own.  To  make  room  for  a  new  and  still  finer  stock 
shortly  to  arrive  from  Europe,  we  offer  a  number  of  our 
prize  birds  as  well  as  our  other  stock,  for  sale.  Six  Pair  of 
Imported  Rouen  Ducks  for  sale  cheap.  For  Circulars  ad¬ 
dress  A.  M.  HALSTED  &  CO.,  Agents, 

68  Peax-l-st.,  New  Y  ork. 

LACK  POLAND  FOWLS  WANTED.— 1  Cock 

and  6  liens  of  pure  blood.  Address  us  with  lowest  price, 
delivered  in  New  York  City.  li.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O. 
Box  376,  New  Y'ork. 

GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  White  Leghorn, 
Brahma,  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  and  Golden  Sea- 
bright  Bantam  fowls.  Selected  stock  and  of  perfect  purity. 
$2  per  doz.;  4  doz.  or  more  $1.50  per  doz. 

N.  A.  SIIUTE,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Send  for  Knox’s  Seed  Catalogue.— See  page  71, 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  For  Sale 

First  Premium  awarded  us  for  the  best  breeders,  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair  in  September  last.  Also,  a  Special 
Premium  recommended  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  on 
our  herd  of  twenty-five  head,  under  6  months  old.  These 
premiums  were  taken  over  a  display  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head,  principally  owned  by  parties  from  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty.  YVe  are  as  choice  in  selecting  for  those  who  order  of  us, 
as  we  would  be  in  selecting  for  exhibition.  Pigs  of  any 
age  shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ev¬ 
ery  purchaser  is  guaranteed  living  stock  in  the  best  of  order 
and  of  the  purest  blood  in  our  county.  For  Circular,  address 
JAMES  Y'OUNG,  JR.,  &  CO.,  5farshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

RAVINE. — 27  pages  devoted  to  Breeding,  Feed- 
f-’  ing,  and  the  general  management  of  swine,  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  YVorth  ten  times  its  cost. 
Every  farmer  should  have  it.  Address  JAMES  Y'OUNG,  Jr., 
Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BEE-KEEPERS  ! — The  Ohio  Farmer  says ;  “  Its 

use  must  save  many  a  lightly  stocked  hive  of  bees  from 
starvation  during  winter.”  Feed  now.  Send  $2.50  for  six 
feeders.  Agents  wanted.  ED.  HARRISON,  Springfield,  O. 

W  OR  SALE. — A  few  pairs  of  Grey  Dorking  and 
light  Brahmas,  very  choice.  Also  a  good  Devon  cow. 
and  a  beautiful  Shetland  pony.  C.  O.  POOLE, 

Jan.  2,  1868.  51etuchin,  N.  J. 

KNOX’S  SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR.- 
See  “Seed  l>y  Mall,”  page  71. 


“PEERLESS.” 

FIRST  GRAM)- PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED 

PRATT  &  WENTWORTH 

FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

“  Peerless  ”  Cooking  Stove 

A  T  THE  EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS,  1867. 

First  Premium  at  Am.  Institute  Fair,  1867. 

ALSO,  TWELVE  OTHER  FIRST  PRIZES  TAKEN  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  LAST  Y'EAR. 

The  Best  Cooking  Stove  Ever  Made ! 

FOBS,  COAL  AWI>  WOOD. 


It  is  the  Peerless,”  because  it  is  superior  to  all  other 
Cooking  Stoves  in  Economy,  Simplicity,  Cleanliness 
Baking,  Roasting,  and  Beauty. 

1st.  Economy.  A  patented  method  of  heating  the  air 
and  conveying  it  through  the  oven,  saves  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

2d.  Simplicity.  It  is  easily  managed.  The  fire  can  be 
perfectly  controlled,  aud  kept  through  an  entire  season 
without  re-kindling. 

3d.  Cleanliness.  No  dust  escapes  while  shaking  or 
dumping  the  grate. 

4th.  Baking.  Its  large  oven,  wherein  all  parts  are  of 
equal  temperature,  bakes  as  evenly  as  a  brick  oven,  and  that 
without  turning  the  article.  It  bakes  quickly. 

5th.  Roasting.  A  current  of  hot  air  constantly  passing 
through  the  oven,  so  thoroughly  ventilates  it  that  it roasts 
as  well  as  a  tin  kitchen. 

6th.  Beauty.  Made  of  the  best  iron,  it  will  not  crack. 
Well  moulded,  artistically  designed,  and  smoothly  cast  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  serviceable  Stove'  in 
the  mai  ket. 

Each  stove  is  YVakkanted  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 

PRATT  &  WENTWORTH, 

MAKUFACTUREKS,^ 

87 ,  89,  &  91  North-street,  Boston. 

For  sale  by  our  agents  throughout  tire  country. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

I°r.Ar)ewJ-lI,ustJat,ed  w0£*  °1,  “The  Gr<™t  West;"  also, 
foi  The  Bible  Looking  Glass,  and  other  valuable  and  fast 
selling  hooks.  Address  G.  F.  TUTTLE 

_ Box  4857,  P.  O.  New  York. 

INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS. 

For  iu  or  out-door  use.  Any  one 
having  the  use  of  the  hands  can 
propel  and  guide  one.  Prices  $20 
to  $10. 

Invalid’s  Cakkiages  made  to 
order.  State  your  case  and  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

Patent  Cantering  Houses. 

$12  to  $25. 

S.  YV.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 

rg-raE  PERPETUAL  (WATCH 
Ja_  CHARM)  CALENDAR— size  of  a 
two  cent  piece— with  plain,  masonic  and 
temperance  emblems, heeded  by  every¬ 
body  everywhere.  Price  by  mail,  elec¬ 
troplate.  plain,  with  enameled  figures 
and  letters,  50  cents,  gold,  with  emblem, 
ditto,  $1. 50.  Address 

E.  5IADEN,  1G1  Broadway, 
Room  3,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box,  5578. 
Active  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

KNOX’S  SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  ROOK.— 
See  “  Seetl  by  Mail,”  page  71. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[February, 


BAKER’S  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA. 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.’gs- 


American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and 


Leaf,  Flower  and  Fruit 
of  the  Cocoay  with  a 
pod  opened. 


VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED  COCOA, 
b  k  ©  m 

Cocoa  Paste,  Homceopathio 
Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  <fc. 


THESE  Manufactures,  to  -which  first  premiums 
have  been  awarded  by  the  chief  Institutes  and 
Fairs  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION 
OF  IS67,  are  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  tiie 
nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  the  use  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians.  t 

For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 

7 1  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,  ....  Mass. 


STIMPSOW’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


and  INK-RETAINING  HOLDER. 

One  dozen  Pens  (assorted  points)  and  a  Holder  mailed,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  A,  S,  Barnes  &  Co,,  N,  Y. 


The  Standard  Churn  of  ©nr  Country 


JUOEM  CHUM  AW© 


PnrcSiascrs  will  Mm!  It  Jo 


EASTERN  BRANCH. 

C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

GenT.  Agents, 
Utica,  N.  T. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 


Grifiing  &  Co.,  53  &  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 
Clippies,  Marston  &  Peck.  South  Water-st...  Chicago. 
Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  Louis. 


$10  a  Day  for  AH.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.  Address  A.  J.  EULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


r|MIE  DELAWARE  LITERARY  INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN,  N.  Y„  lias  full  equipment,  and  offers  a 
thorough  business  or  scientific  education,  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  IV.  JONES,  A.  M„  Principal. 


Send  for  Knox’s  Seed  Catalogue.— Sec  page  71. 


S^VERY  FARMER  mid  HOUSEKEEPER  should 
A  use  MARK  &  LANGMAN’S  Patent  Liquid  Bi-Sulphite 
of  Lime,  for  preserving  meat,  eggs,  cider,  etc.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Wholesale  agent,  W.  MARK,  14  Water-st.,  and 
143  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BUfTEH  WORKER. 


PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Julien  Churn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 
various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 
Clmrn  of  our  country.  It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 
portions  of  the  Union,  and 


1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  blitter,  leaving  the  butter¬ 
milk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  salter. 

3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4 til. — -It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 


PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  10  gallons,  $11.50. 


WM.  C.  CII AMBEKLAIN 
Gen’l.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


CM  ALE’S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER.— 

w  Do  you  want  t lie  cheapest,  fastest,  easiest  operated, 
most  simple,  and  durable  Self-eFcding  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk 
Cutter.  Not  to  he  paid  for  till  tried.  Allowance  made  for 
freight.  Agents  wanted.  Illustrated  Circular  sent. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
GALE  &  CHAPIN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Fountain  Ren,  useful  present.  One  tilling  writes  ten 
hours,  also  other  gold  pens  and  cases.  Send  stamp  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  G.  F.  1IAWKES,  lit  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


KNOX’S  SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR— 
See  “  Seert  toy  Mail,”  j*nge  71, 


A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 


EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y, 

Manufacturers  of  their  Celebrated 


P®MABIiE  MGIIES, 


For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Thrashing  Machines,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  all  kinds.  Printing  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machin¬ 
ery  in  Cabinet  or  Wagon  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  Wells, 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Shelters,  &c.,  &c. 


They  are  mounted  either  on  legs,  like  the  above  cut,  for 
stationary  use,  or  on  wheels,  with  a  pole,  ready  for  attach¬ 


ing  a  team  for  moving  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Perky,  of  Rushvillc,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y„  says  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  Aug.  29th,  1807:  “  By  the  way,  we 
are  thrashing  by  steam,  using  a  six  horse  portable  engine. 
It  works  to  a  charm,  just  the  tiling  to  do  a  nice  job  ;  it  does 
the  work  of  ten  horses  on  a  sweep  power,  and  very  much 
better.” 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  editorial  notes,  on  page 
317,  Sept,  number,  1S67,  says:  “Steam  Thrashers  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  Western  husbandry.  The  horse  thrash¬ 
ers  are  still  in  use,  but  are  as  certainly  doomed  as  the  scythe 
or  I  lie  hand  fake,  They  are  altogether  too  slow  for  this  age. 
The  steam  thrasher  is  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  is  drawn 
by  liorses  from  place  to  place,  as  it  is  wanted.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  steam  thrasher  is  that  it  puts  the  wheat 
harvest  so  much  into  the  power  of  the  farmer.  As  a  rule, 
wheat  stands  in  the  shock  until  it  is  thrashed,  and  the  first 
good  weather  is  availed  of  to  clean  the  crop,  and  send  it  to 
market.” 

The  Manufacturers  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parties,  some  of  whom  have  used  their  Portable 
Engines  for  years : 

Wm.  Porter  &  Son,  271  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 

E.  i’>.  Osborne,  Pouglikeepsip,  N.  Y. 

P.  M.  Biegen,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Webb,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

D.  E.  Teal  &  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

D.  .1.  Woodworth.  Yorkshire.  N.  Y. 

Babcock  Bros.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

John  Green  way,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  I.  Nicks,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

White  &  Fuller,  Bingliampton,  N.  Y. 

John  Scuyler,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 

C.  II.  Raymond,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Wm.  Stitzel,  McEwensville,  Pa. 

Worts  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Copeland,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cock  &  Thomas,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Moses  II.  Lee,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

G.  A.  Colby,  Niles.  Mich. 

J.  H.  Elsifter,  E.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Doane  &  Bingham,  Alpena,  Mich. 

J.  E.  Bonebrake.  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 

Geo.  A.  Wood,  Richardson,  Indiana. 

Prairie  Farmer  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Geo.  &  C.  IV.  Sherwood.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Geo.  Linebarger  &  Co.,  Elwood,  Ill. 

G.  H.  Sanford.  Griggsville,  Ill. 

J.  Widman,  Elpaso,  Ill. 

R.  Ford,  Bnda,  Ill. 

O.  M.  Conkey,  Homer,  Ill. 

Wm.  Illingworth.  Polo,  Ill. 

Mvers  &  Co.,  Hloomington,  III. 

E. 'P.  Allis  &  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AV.  II.  Amidon,  Rubicon,  AVis. 

Owen  AVliitney  &  Co.,  Footeville,  Wis. 

Daily  Gazette  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Chandler  &  Frost..  Monticello,  Iowa. 

Timothy  Allen,  AVest  Point,  Iowa. 

Pioneer  Printing  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Gardner  &  Meloy,  Hastings,  Minn. 

Cyrus  Stoner,  Leitersburg,  Md. 

Parkersburg  Mill  Co.,  Parkersburg,  AV.  Va. 

Chisolm  Bros.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Isaac  I).  Spear.  Mobile,  Ala. 

E.  M.  Ivens  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  P.  Dale,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Plant  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Austin,  Cosuninus.  Cal. 

E.  G.  Bradley,  Cotton  Plant,  Ark. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application 
to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 


Gale’s  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cotter. 

Fully  warranted  for  three  years. 
Agricultural  Boilers,  Vegetable  Cutters, 
Circular  Saw,  in  frame,  for  Cutting  Fare- 
wood,  Splitting  Boards,  &c. 

Braining  Spades,  Scoops, 

Clift’s  Aerating  Churns* 

Special  attention  given  to  furnishing  choice  breeds  of 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  &c. 

Send  for  Price  List“to  JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

181  Water-st.,  New  York. 


Premium  Drag-Saw  and  Horse-Power 


For  cutting  Logs  into  Fire-wood,  stuff  for  Shingles,  Staves, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circular. 

BLVMYKK,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


KNOX’S  NURSERY  AT  YOUR  DOOR— See 
j»age  73. 


TIIE  iSURJLIKGTON 

FREE  FRUIT-BOX.  ■ 


PATENTED  JAN’Y  10,  1865. 


FOR 


Marketing  Berries 
and  Small  Bruits, 


The  Manufacturers  of  these 
cheap  and  popular  Boxes  are 
now  prepared  to  offer  them 
in  any  quantity,  either  made 
up  ready  for  use  or  packed  in 
flats  for  distant  transport¬ 
ation. 

Having  introduced  a 


r — -n 


YZ7 


New  Feature 


to  tiie  box  by  which  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  much  improved 
and  a  new  object  gamed,  they 
invite  Fruit  Growers  and 
Dealers  to  send  for  a  Circular 
giving  full  description  and 
list  of  prices,  to  the 


BUHLIMGTOM  MANUFACT’KIMGr  CO 


Burlington,  EU.  J. 

Or  to  GEO.  H.  CLARKE,  Agent,  436  Broadway,  New  Tori 
Philadelphia  Office,  B.  L.  JAMES,  24  N.  Water-st. 


$ 


% 


0  fllLSjl 


jPaten^d 


Light.  Portable,  Cheap,  perfect  protection  and  thorouj 
ventilation.  Best  invention  for  the  forcing  and  protectii 


ot  early  vegetables.  For  sale  by  Seedsmen  and  Agricultu 
ill  Dealers  generally.  AVholesale  Depot,  7  Broadway,  N. " 
I.  St.  JOHN,  Invt.  and  Patentee,  Stamford,  Conn, 


American  Institute  Fair,  Oct.  26.  1867,  Awarded 
HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  CO.,  New  York, 

The  only  Premium  Medal  for  the  best  SHEEP  SHEAR 
Pruning  and  Hedge  Shears .  These  SHEEP  SHEARS  a 
warranted  to  be  far  superior  to  “  AVilkinson’s"  in  durabilf 
and  finish.  Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Iioust 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1S6S,  says:  “We  lia'’ 
hitherto  been  too  much  dependent  upon  England  forot; 
best  cutlery,  and  sheep  shears  were  no  exception.  Hard 
willing  to  trust,  without  the  test  of  use,  our  own  favorab 
impression  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  these  sheep  sheai 
made  by  Henry  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  have  su 
mitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  practical  sheep  sliearei 
who  are  much  pleased' with  them,  and  to  experts  in  ste 
manufactures,  who  pronounce  an  unqualified  approvi 
confirming  us  in  our  own  opinions.” 


fF  RESPONSIBLE  FARMERS  will  guaranty 

that  we  shall  have  back  our  Cutters  or  our  pay.  we  w 
set  their  boys  at  work  selling  Gale's  Copper  Strip  Fe 
Cutters.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
GALE  &  CHAPIN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  American  Paint — For  Hoofs. 


Tin  or  Shingle,  New,  Old,  or  Leaky.  Will  not  corrode  mi 
als,  exposure  has  no  effect.  Warranted  pure.  Furnished 
applied  by  CHARLES  DIMON,  1S1  Pearl-st.;  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars.  P.  O.  Box  4094. 


CHEESE  VATS  for  Farm  Dairies  ;  Roe’s  patei 
the  best  in  the  world.  Roe’s  newly  improved  Vats  1 
Associated  Dairies  and  Factories;  tiie  best  and  tiie  clienpe 
Circulars  and  directions  for  cheese  making,  of 

H.  A.  llOE,  Madison,  Lake  Co.. 


..  Ohio. ; 

iT.fi 


SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SMALL  FRU 
©ATAUOGUE.-See  pngc  73. 
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COEN  SHELLER. 

The  best  in  the  World  is  the 
improved 

Eurrall’s  Patent  Iron 
Corn  Shelter, 
to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Manufacturers. 
DOWNES  &  CO.’S  MF’G.  CO., 
S.  S.  GOULD, 
Superintendent, 
Seneca  Palls,  IV.  Y. 
ml  for  Knox’s  Seed  Catalogue.— See  page  71. 

MPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. — -Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
latcur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

INOX’S  NURSERY  AT  YOUR  DOOR.-Sec 
ge  73. 

Important  to  farmers. 

A  HOUSE  DOCTOR  FREE. 


i  attention  of  farmers  and  of  all  owners  of  horses  and  cattle 
died  to  the  fact  that  the  old  established  weekly  newspaper, 
riLKEs’  Spiiut  op  the  Times,”  employs  upon  its  columns 
debrated  Veterinary  Professor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  sick  or  injured  horses  and  cattle 
t  mqy  be  sent  to  the  paper  by  mail.  The  replies  of  the 
lessor  to  these  questions  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
paper,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  a  prescription, 
s  enabli  ng  every  body  to  scrutinize  his  mode  of  treatment, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy.  These  answers  and 
scriptions  are  given  free  to  whoever  may  ask  for  them, 
ither  subscribers  to  the  paper  or  not;  so  that  the  whole 
c  of  the  prescription  is  the  postage  of  the  letter  stating 
complaint  and  the  price  of  the  next  copy  of  The  Spikit. 
ly  remarkable  cures  of  valuable  animals  have  been  made 
>ugh  the  medium  of  this  department.  Owners  of  horses 
:attle  are  therefore  advised  to  go  to  any  news-stand  and 
a  copy  of  the  paper,  that  they  may  examine  this  import- 
feature  lor  themselves.  The  subscription  price  of  “  The 
rit,”  which  is  a  high  class  sporting  journal  of  forty  years’ 
ndmg,  is  $5  a  year.  Address 

Editor  wilkes’  spirit, 

201  William-street,  New  York. 

EiVD  at  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SMALL  FRUIT 
TALOGUE.— See  page 

Thirtieth  Thousand! 


-E  TEM1PLE  CHOIR,  A  new  Collection  of  Sacred 
Secular  Music  for  Choirs  and  Singing  schools,  by 
:EO.  F.  SEWARD,  LOWELL  MASON,  and 
[LLIAM  B.  BRADBURY,  which  was  first  pub- 
:3d  in  September  last,  has  already 

eacSsed  its  Thirtieth  ^frbusand ! 


;cr  evidence  of  its  acceptability  to  the  public,  that  it 
ses  those  who  examine  it,  could  not  be  afforded.  IT  IS 
QUESTIONABLY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  MUSIC  BOOK 
3LISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  MANY  YEARS, 
contains  much  new  music  by  its  authors,  as  well  as 
..y  other  of  the  most  popular  composers.  Rarely  lias  such 
ety  been  included  in  one  volume.  Its  Singing-school 
artment  is  very  full  and  complete;  and  it  contains  a 
1  number  of  new  glees,  for  Choir  practice,  etc.  It  is  very 
active  in  its  Anthem  department, 
eliave  never  published  a  book  which  seemed  to  give 
e  universal  satisfaction.  3S4  large  octavo  pages, 
e  $1.50. 


MASON  BROTHERS, 

50G  Broadway,  New  York. 

ISON  &  HAMLIN, 

154  Tremont-strect,  Boston. 

•NOX’S  SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR.— 
1  “  Seed  by  Mail,”  pa ge  71. 


j  ROTTING  HORSES  AND  HOW  TO  TRAIN 

THEM.  Now  Ready: 


;  HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

5RACING  BREEDING,  REARING,  AND  TRAINING 
TROTTERS;  PREPARATION  FOI!  RACES; 
i  MANAGEMENT  IN'  THE  STABLE;  ON 
THE  TRACK ;  HORSE  LIFE,  &c„  &c. 

Aiding  a  life-life  Portrait  of  Dexter,  with  an  Appendix 
i  containing  tiie  history  of  his  performances. 

BY  JOSEPH  CAIRN  SIMPSON, 
j  to  crown  Svo  volume,  tinted  paper,  beveled  boards,  green 
|  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides.  Price  $3.  Published 
V.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  ADAMS,  No.  431  Broome-st.,  New 
!  lc.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  mailed  free  of 


age. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 

large,  live,  eight  page  monthly,  religious,  and  fami 
Jr,  containing  facts,  incidents,  tales,  sketches,  mus 
ry,  expositions,  stories,  and  pictures  for  the  youn"  lar 
t  for  tiie  old,  something  for  saints  and  sinners,  oiie  ai 
,  No  sectarianism,  controversy,  politics,  puffs,  pills 
li  nt  medicines  admitted.  Onl  v  GO  cents  a  year’ 
nice.  Ten  copies  for  $5.  Send  10  cents  for  thr 
m  S  before  you  forget  it.  Yol.  Ill  commences'  Ja 
l  <)S-  One  hundred  now.  stirring  Tracts  for  ® 
;  res3  all  orders  to  II.  L.  HASTINGS,  Scriptur! 
i  0T  Repository.  19  Lindahl  Street,  Boston,  Mas< 
*  w  War  of  the  Post-Office. 

- - — _ 

,  .NOX’S  NURSERY  AT  YOUR  DOOR.— S< 
1  Sc  73, 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  PUBLISHER, 
No.  5  Beekiuan  Street,  New  York. 

THE  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  IN 
TIIE  WORLD. 

TIIE  CHEAPEST  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


TIIE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WORLD. 

ITS  CASH  RECEIPTS 
the  past  year  larger  than  ever  before. 

Its  cash  receipts  the  past  six  months  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  during  the  corresponding  period. 

Its  cash  receipts  during  tiie  past  three  months  larger  than 
ever  before. 

It  employs  tiie  ablest  writers  in  the  country. 

It  pays  more  for  its  weekly  contributions  than  any  other 
three  religious  papers  in  tiie  country. 

It  discusses  boldly  and  fearlessly  all  religious,  moral,  and 
political  topics. 

Its  writers  are  chosen  from  all  the  leading  Christian  de¬ 
nominations. 

It  aims  to  be  a  champion  for  truth  and  equity. 

It  is  unsectarian,  and  earnestly  seeks  Christian  union. 

Its  prospects  for  increased  usefulness  and  prosperity  were 
never  so  great  as  now. 

Its  expenditures  the  coming  year  will  be  far  greater  than 
ever  before. 

It  will  have  more  special  departments  than  ever  before. 

It  will  have  more  religious  news  titan  ever  before. 

It  will  take  a  decided  interest  in  tiie  coming  great  Presi¬ 
dential  contest. 

It  will  earnestly  seek  tiie  moral,  political,  and  religious 
interests  of  the  whole  people  of  tiie  nation,  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  condition. 

It  will  discuss  freely  all  financial  matters  from  a  high 
moral  stand-point. 

It  will  insist  that  every  engagement  and  obligation  of  the 
country  shall  be  promptly  met  with  gold. 

It  will  oppose,  under  present  circumstances,  any  further 
contraction  of  tiie  currency. 

It  will  not  be  in  haste  to  give  political  power  to  those  who 
have  been  rebels. 

It  will  advocate  reconstruction  on  a  basis  (and  that  only) 
of  exact  and  impartial  justice. 

It  will  oppose  all  political  mamsuvering  and  machinery 
calculated  to  lower  tiie  standard  of  national  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

It  will  consecrate  itself  witli  all  its  power  and  influence  to 
the  great  work  of  moral,  political,  and  religions  reform  and 
Christian  freedom,  the  world  over. 

We  ask  no  subscriptions  to  support  us  as  a  charitable  in¬ 
stitution. 

We  ask  friends  to  Help  us  in  increasing  our  circulation  and 
usefulness,  if  they  believe  we  are  doing  good,  and  not  other¬ 
wise. 

We  expect  to  give  in  every  number  of  tiie  paper  through 
the  year  reading  matter  to  tiie  extent  of  any  ordinary-sized 
volume  of  300  pages  sold  at  tiie  book-stores. 

We  expect  every  subscriber  of  the  paper  to  say  that  the 
money  paid  for 

THE  ISDEPEMBEST 

is  tiie  best  investment  of  its  character  lie  has  ever  made. 

We  expect  to  have  a  good  measure  of  success  in  what  we 
shall  aim  to  do.  We  expect  some  opposition  from  rival 
newspapers,  some  criticisms  for  mistakes  of  judgment,  some 
fault  finding  because  we  are  radical,  and  lots  of  advice,  as 
usual,  from  all  quarters ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  expect 
to  live  and  thrive,  and  do  more  good,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

PRICE  $3.50  PER  ANNUM  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS, 
OR  $3  BY  CARRIERS  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  BROOKLYN. 

GREAT  NEW-YEAR'S  NUMBER. 

SPECIAL  CONRIBUTIONS,  AS  FOLLOWS  ; 

GEN.  GRANT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

By  Hon.  Henry  AVilson, 

Senator  United  States  from  Massachusetss. 

THE  LOST  IMAGE. 

Chapter  Fip.st. 

A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  STORY, 
written  expressly  for 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

By  an  eminent 
Orthodox  Clergyman, 

and  destined,  we  believe,  to  he  one  of  the  most  popular, 
racy,  and  instructive  series  of  contributions  ever 
given  to  a  religious  newspaper. 

NEW-YEAR’S  EVE. 

A  beautiful  and  touching  contribution  from 
Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D„  St.  Louis. 

A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

By  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

TnE  CHRISTMAS  CHRIST. 

A  Poem. 

By  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  NEW  TEAR. 

By  President  Stuktevant, 

Of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LAW  AND  LOVE. 

By  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  New  York. 

A  STORY  FOR  WILLIE. 

By  Grace  Greenwood,  Philadelphia. 

FATHER  HECKER  ON  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

By  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin. 

THE  CRY  OF  TnE  POOR. 

A  Poem.  By  Carl  Spencer. 

AROMA  AND  HELA. 

A  Beautiful  Story  for  Children. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  DOVES. 

AN  ORIGINAL  POEM. 

TnE  ANTI-SLAVERY  LABORS  OF  BENJAMIN  LUNDY 


ROSES  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

By  Robert  Morris  Copeland,  Boston. 

EDITORIALS  AS  FOLLOWS; 

TnE  Christian  Year. 

American  Periodicals. 

An  Honor  Declined. 

Labor  Question  in  England. 

The  Question  of  Races. 

The  Struggle  in  Louisiana. 

Our  Letter-Bag. 

Slavery  in  Kentucky. 

Thrift  of  the  Negroes. 

Letter  from  Washington. 

Letter  from  Chicago. 

Personal  Items. 

Heligious  Intelligence. 

News  of  the  Week. 

Forf.ion  News. 

Editor’s  Book-Table. 

Commercial  and  Financial. 

Wall-street  Talk  News  and  Gossip. 

Money  Market. 

Dry-Goods  Report. 

Latest  Dry-Goods  Quotations. 

[General  Market  Report. 

Prices  Current. 

Cattle  Market. 

Evei’y  new  subscriber  to  THE  INDEPENDENT  will  t)0 
presented  witli  a  copy  of 

”OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS” 
for  twelve  months,  tiie  price  of  which  is  $2,  or 

“SIX  MONTHS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  WITH 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,” 

By  F.  B.  Carpenter,  Esq. 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published.  Price  $1.50, 
We  have  already  given  away  of  this  volume  over 
TWELVE  THOUSAND  COPIES. 

Old  subscribers  (not  in  arrears)  sending  us  $3  to  renew 
tlieir  subscription,  will  also  be  presented  with  “  Our  Young 
Folks,”  for  one  year,  or  “Carpenter’s  Six  Months  at 
the  White  House.”  Address 

HENRY  C.  IiOWEN,  Publisher, 

No.  5  Bcekman-strect,  New  York. 
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HORTICULTURIST 

ALMANAC,  1868, 

With  descriptions  and  twenty  five  illustrations  of  new  and 
hest  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  Strawber¬ 
ries,  contains  valuable  information  to  all  who  are  about 
planting  either  for  private  use  or  market  purposes,  Sent 
post-paid  for  one  three  cent  stamp.  _ 

F.  W.  WOODWARD, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York,  Box  2390. 


200  to  300 per  cent.  made.  See  adv’t.  headed  “Small 
Fx-nits  by  the  Million,”  in  January  No. 


15  to  SI©  E>iiys  Earlier. 
Keyes’  Early  Prolific  Tomato. 
HOYEY  Sc  CO., 

Again  offer  genuine  seeds  raised  by  them,  of  this  most  val¬ 
uable  Tomato,  which  has  proved  from  15  to  30  days  earlier 
than  any  other  kind. 

J.  S.  Sewall,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  says :  “  It  is  one  month  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  Tilden.”  P.  Henderson,  New  York,  says  “it 
ripens  its  general  crop  about  15  days  earlier  than  any  other 
variety.”  "D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  say  that  “it 
is  a  week  earlier,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  it  valuable.’ 
A  writer  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  from  Pa.,  says  each 
vine  produces  “  10  lbs.  per  plant ,  and  the  Tilden  only  2%  lbs., 
that  it  ripens  up  its  crop  in  4  weeks ,  and  is  a  valuable  variety 
for  cold  seasons."  Ciias.  Downing,  Newburgh.  N.Y..  says 
“it  is  at  least  10  da?js  earlier  than  any  other  variety.’  E.  W. 
Sylvester,  Lvons,  N.  Y.,  says  “it  is  10  to  15  days  ahead  of 
all  others.”  Wm,  IIeihl,  Alton,  Ill.,  “finds- it  earlier  than 
the  Tilden  or  Brill’s,  and  much  more  productive."  Judge 
J.  King,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  says:  “It  is  decidedly  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  kind  he  has  yet  raised.  It  is  not  only  15  to  20  days 
earlier ,  but  better  flavored,  au  acquisition  beyond  dispute.” 
The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  says  it  is  “altogether  a  first- 
class  variety.” 

Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  might  be  added  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Single  packets  of  seeds,  25  cts.  The  trade  supplied  by  the 
100  or  1,000.  Address  HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  for  Knox’s  Seed  Catalogue.— See  page  71. 


Geneva  Nursery. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  2  years  old,  very  thrifty. 

Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  good  assortment. 

Dwarf  Cherry,  1  and  2  years  old,  mostly  Early  Richmond. 
Standard  Cherry,  1,  2,  and  3  years  old,  fine  stock. 

Plum  Trees,  4  years  old,  2d  size  ;  1  year  old,  1st  class. 

Peach  Trees,  1  year  old,  thrifty,  and  good  selection. 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  best  kinds. 

Grape  Vines,  a  large  stock  at  very  low  prices. 

All  the  leading  sorts,  fine,  strong  plants. 

STOCKS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Quince  Stocks,  Doucain 
Stocks  for  Dwarfs.  Send  for  our  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SMALL  FRUIT 
CATALOGUE _ Sec  page  73. 

TO  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 
of  Double  Refined  Poiiclrette,  made 
from  the  Night  Soil ,  Blood ,  Offal,  and  Dead 
Animals  of  New  York  City,”  for  which  they 
have  exclusive  contracts  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  Price,  only  Twenty  Five  Dollars  per 
Ton.  This  article  is  fully  guaranteed  to  be  as 
good,  weight  for  weight,  as  any  Sixty  or  Seven¬ 
ty  Dollar  superphosphate  in  market.  The  re¬ 
sults  on  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Grain,  have  been  aston¬ 
ishing,  the  past  year  ;  maturing  crops  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  double  the  crop.  Pamphlets  with  expe¬ 
rience  of  hundreds  of  farmers,  and  every  information,  will 
be  sent  free  to  anv  one  applying  bv  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

06  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


See  adv.  in  Jan.  No.  “  Small  Fruits  Tby  tlie  Mil¬ 
lion,”  and  learn  how  to  grow  certain  and  large  crops. 


BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  pure,  new  seed 
of  this  unrivaled  Celery,  introduced  by  them  to  the  trade  a 
few  years  since.  It  has  been  often  asked  why  such  Celery 
could  be  found  in  no  other  market. 

Sent  by  mail  for  25  cts.  per  packet.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Gleason,  Calico,  and  Shaker’s  Fancy. 
75  cts.  per  peck;  $2  per  bushel;  $4. 50  per  barrel. 

Two  or  more  kinds  sent  in  a  barrel  if  desired.  Cash  orders 
filled  in  the  order  received,  and  the  tubers  forwarded  by 
Rail  or  Express  as  directed;  address  G.  B.  TALCOTT, 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


H ARISON  POTATOES  delivered  per  Express 
per  barrel,  $13.00.  Early  Goodrich,  $7.00.  These  are 
my  own  growing.  The  yield  of  the  Harison  about  500  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre ;  Goodrich,  300.  Address 

Wm.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st.,  New  York. 


Send  for  Knox’s  Seed  Catalogme.— See  page  71. 


Sorgo  Journal  and  Farm  Machinist. 

Devoted  to  Northern  Cane  Culture,  Farm  Machinery,  and 
Progressive  Husbandry. 

Terms  :  1  copy  1  year . 50  cts. 

4  copies,  1  year .  $1.50. 

Specimen  numbers  free.  Address 

SORGO  JOURNAL  &  FARM  MACHINIST, 

11G  Maiu-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


KEYES’  EARLY  PROI  IFIC  TOMATO  SENT 

post-paid  to  any  address  for  15  cts.  per  packet. 

Wm.  C.  HART,  Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Valuable  Country  Seat  ami  Farm  of  40 
Acres  between  Mamaroneck  and  White  Plains,  Westchest¬ 
er  Co.,  N.  Y„  in  a  region  celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  fertility 
and  beauty,  and  situated  on  high  ground,  commanding  ex¬ 
tensive  views  in  every  direction,  including  30  miles  of  L.  I. 
Sound.  Land  in  prime  condition.  Buildings  new  and  com¬ 
modious.  This  place  was  bought,  improved,  and  occupied 
by  the  owner  (a  merchant),  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
bpin"-  no  longer  needed,  is  ottered  witli  stock,  crops,  and 
implements,  at  a  great  bargain.  Call  on  or  address 

<?.  C.  HALSTED,  45  White-st„  New  York. 


These  beautiful  Boxes  with  the  improvements,  are  meeting 
with  unprecedented  success,  and  offered  to  the  growers  ot 
Strawberries  and  all  small  fruits,  at  the  very  low  juice  ot 
§10  per  I.OOO,  for  Pints  and  Quarts ,  packing,  $1  extra 
per  thousand.  Their  great  superiority  over  every  other  kind 
is  now  fully  established.  One  thousand  packed  in  the  flat. 
occnppy  about  the  space  of  a  Crate  of  73  Quart  Boxes , 
a  very  important  item  in  the  saving  of  freight. 

All  parts  are  furnished  complete  and  can  lie  readily  and 
rapidly  put  together.  A  single  Case  of  one  hundred  sent  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Give  us  your  orders  early.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  Address  F.  H.  LUMMUS  &  CO., 

82  John-st.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Beautify  your  homes  witli  those  superb  Chromos  of 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

and  its  companion, 

LAKE  GEORGE. 

These  Chromos  are  each  15  by  26  inches  in  size,  'and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  tlie  best  style  of  the  art,  equaling  in  effect  fine 

OIL  PAINTINGS. 

In  order  that  a  million  homes  in  our  country  may  be  made 
more  attractive,  the  price  of  these  handsome  Chromos  has 
been  fixed  at  only  $5  each,  so  that  every  family  may  enjoy  a 
luxury  at  a  trifling  cost.  Agents  can  make  money  in  can¬ 
vassing  for  them,  and  will  receive  exclusive  territory. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 

W.-H.  BOOTHROYD,  A.  S.  QUACKENBIISH, 

205  Jefferson  Avenue,  102  William-street, 

Detroit,  Mich.  New  York. 


"^|7" ANTED — AGENTS— 

FOR  DU.  GEO.  II.  DADD’S  AMERICAN  HORSE  AND 
CATTLE  DOCTOR. 

Tliis  work,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  full  and  reliable 
treatise  on  all  tlie  Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Hogs,  and  embraces  Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  Im¬ 
provement  and  Preservation  of  Live  Stock.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  Complete  Stock  Manual,  and  as  such  is  without  a  rival 
worthy  tlie  name.  Tills  work  is  gaining  an  immense  popu¬ 
larity,  and  must  eventually  crowd  out  all  others.  Territory 
open  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  onr  usual  liberal  terms. 

R.  W.  CARROLL  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SEND  sit  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SMALL,  FRUIT 
CATALOGUE.— See  page  73. 


Hnv  YAin 

vP’Knl  kcj 

iSUR vl‘  :iw;- ,  ■  JL'Vi/;,E4X 

For  1863  will  he  a  magnificent  velume,  having  Stories, 
Tales,  Sketches,  and  Poems,  by  tlie  following  writers; 
Charles  Dickens,  Doctor  Hates,  Mrs.  Stowe,  .Mrs. 
Diaz,  T.  B.  Aloiucii,  Gail  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Whitney, 
LucyLarcom,  J.  II.  A.  Bone,  the  author  of  “John  Halifax,” 
Miss  Georgtanna  M.  Craik.  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  “George 
Eager,”  the  Author  of  “  Seven  Little  Sisters,”  Miss  E. 
Stuart  Piif.lps,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  Jane  G.  Austin, 
Helen  C.  Weeks,  and  many  others.  With  man)"  beautiful 
Illustrations.  Terms  :  20  cents  for  Specimen  Number  post¬ 
paid;  $2.00  a  year.  Liberal  discount  to  Clubs. 

TICK  NOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


WEW  EDITION  of  SILVER’S  NEW 

,J_M  POULTRY  BOOK  tells  how  to  have  fresh 
egers  every  week  in  the  year.  No  one  owning  a 
pair  of  fowls  should  he  without  a  copy.  Sent 
free  for  50  cents.  Address 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


2  NEW  BOOKS«SLSK<; 

all  who  contemplate  building.  Modern  American  Architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  Practical  Stair  Builder.  Price  $10  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

1  A.  J.  BICKNELL,  Publisher,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A"  GENTS  WANTED  for  a  book  that  every  Farm- 

er  ought  to  have.  18,000  copies  sold  in  a  few  months. 
We  have  agents  making  over  $70  per  week.  Good  business 
for  Farmers  and  Farmers  sons  during  the  winter.  Address 
ZEGLER,  McCURDY  &  CO.,  014  Arch-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PUZZLE  PICTURE  sent  free 
to  all.  Something  entirely  new.  S.  G.  SHEAFFER  & 
CO.,  Photographers,  Hanover,  Penn. 

Semi  fox-  Knox’s  Seed  Catalogue.— Sec  page  71. 


GRAPE  VINES. — We  offer  very  fine 
Plants  at  the  following  low  rates : 
Delaware,  1  year,  $20  per  100,  $150 
1,000;  2  years,  $25  per  100,  $200  per 
1,000. 

Ives’  Seedling,  1  year,  $20  per  100, 
$150  per  1,000 ;  2  years,  $25  per  100, 
$200  per  1,000. 

Iona  and  Israella,  1  year,  $20  per  100, 
$150  per  1,000. 

Concord,  1  year,  $10  per  100,  $70  per 

1,000. 

Hartford  Prolific,  $15  per  100,  $120 
per  1,000. 

Rogers’  Hybrids,  $25  per  100. 

For  these  low  prices  we  shall  send 
plants  of  the  hest  quality. 

I 

For  rates  for  large  quantities  and  for 
Catalogue  containing  prices  of  the  other 
sorts  of  Vines,  including  those  of  the 
second  and  third  quality,  address 

PARSON'S  &  CO., 
Flushing,  near  New  York. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES.  ' 


“Charles  Downing.”— This  fine  variety  was  raised  by  J.  S 
Downer,  of  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  and  is  considered  tlie  best  nev 
variety  known,  by  such  men  as  Charles  Downing,  of  New 
burgh.  Prof.  Thurber,  Horticultural  Editor  of  America! 
Agriculturist,  Thos.  Meehan,  Editor  of  Gardeners'  Monthly 
and  others.  Charles  Downing,  who  fruited  this  variety  las: 
season  says  it  is  certainly  very  promising,  and  from  what  ’ 


have  seen  this  season,  think  it  will  prove  an  acquisition,  ant 
for  vigor,  productiveness,  size,  and  quality,  combined,  tliini 
it  superiorto  anynewsort,  plants  $5,  doz.;  $25,  100;  $150, 1000 
$600,  5000.  The  following  have  been  selected  from  100  varie 
ties,  all  are  native  seedlings,  and  very  promising,  excep 
Gloedes  Perpetual  Pine,  Jucunda,  and  President,  these  threi 
are  from  France.  .  ; 

Gloedes  Perpetual  Pine,  everbearing  variety,  imported  di 
rent  from  Mr.  Gloedes  by  me  last  year,  said  to  he  large 
sweet,  everbearing,  $2  doz. ;  $10  100. 

Itomevn’s  Seedling  promises  to  be  much  more  valuable 
than  Wilson,  quite  as  productive  and  firm,  large,  brigh 
--*■  - .  -ex-  1,000. 


scarlet,  sweet,  $2  doz. ;  $10  100 ;  $75  pi 
Harrison,  a  splendid  new  variety,  fine,  $2_  doz. ;  $10,  100. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  a  magnificent  berry,  $2  doz.;  $10,  100. 

-  '  "  - — i.  M 


Market,  large,  productive,  very  early,  $2  doz. ;  $10, 100, 
These  6  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  $6.00. 

Great  Rippowam,  immense  size,  sweet,  $1  doz.;  $3,  100. 
Jucunda,  strongly  recommended,  very  large,  $1  doz.;  $4,100 
Durand’s  Seedling,  better  than  Jucunda,  $1  doz. ;  $4,  100. 
Hubbard’s  Seedling,  large,  productive,  $1  doz.;  $4,  100. 
President,  equal  to  Dr.  Nacaise  in  size.  $1  doz.;  $4, 100. 
Stinger  Seedling,  large,  productive,  firm,  $ldoz.;  $3,100 
Negro,  large,  novel  color,  nearly  black,  $1  doz. ;  $1,100. 
Ella,  large,  earliest  berry  known,  firm,  fine,  $1  doz. ;  $4, 100 
Philadelphia,  a  promising  variety, very  early, $1  doz.;  $3, 100 
These  nine  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  $5.00. 

White  Alpine,  productive,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  $ 
doz.;  $3  100. 

Red  Alpine,  a  great  bearer,  continuing  late.Sl  doz.;  $3,  100 
Mead’s  Seedling,  a  very  fine,  large  variety,  $1  doz. ;  $3, 100 
This  entire  collection,  including  Charles  Downing.  $15.00 
- - — - - -  -  .  —  reYTc  ’- 


Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER.  156  Reade-st.,  New  York. 


HOMEY  EOCUST. 


Best  hedge  plant  in  cultivation,— hardy,  rapid  grower,  frei  v 
from  disease  and  insects,  and  exceedingly  thorny.  Price  fo  : 
2-year-old  plants,  $1.50  per  hundred.  $8  per  1,000.  Libera  1 
reduction  to  the  trade.  HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
ZIP’  An  immense  crop  of  Peacli  Trees  at  low  rates. 


rHE  NEW  TOBACCO  Latakia,  brought  frorr 

Mount  Lebanon  l>v  Bavard  Tavlor,  per  packet,  25  cents 
Address,  W.  E.  BLAIR,  Pleasantville,  Hartford  Co.,  Md. 


GREATEST  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.— Invis 

W  ible  Photographs,  a  package  of  them  sent  postage  paic 
for  25  cts.  Address  W.  C.  5VEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  is.  Y 
Agents  supplied  at  $2  per  dozen  packages. 


Sliort-IIaml  without  a  Master,  by  which  tin  I 

art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures.  Speeches,  Trials 
etc.,  may  lie  attained  in  a  few  hours.  Fifty-fourth  edition  I 
with  SuPplf.ment.  Price  25  cents.  Send  orders  to 

O.  A.  KOORBACH,  122  Nassau-st„  New  York. 


If  you  want  to  buy  low,  see  adv.  in  Jan.  number,  lieadei 
“  Small  Fx-uits  by  tlie  Million.”  Wholesale  Lis 
atid  Terms  to  Agents  sent  free. 


SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX’S  SMALL  FRUH 
CATALOGUE.— See  page  71. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  OWNERS  OF  STOCK. 

THE  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL 

AND 

Farmer’s  and  Stock  Breeders’ 
Advertiser. 

ONLY  $1  PER  ANNUM,  in  ADVANCE. 

A  First  class  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Farming  and 
Stock  Breeding.  Each  number  contains  3G  large  double- 
column  pages,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Spec¬ 
imen  Copies  free,  for  stamp,  with  list  of  splendid  Premiums 
to  Agents. 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  DOCTOR,  FREE. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Stock  Journal  have 
established  a  Veterinary  Department  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,  which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  Veterinary  Professor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  ailments  or  injuries  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
to  answer  in  print,  in  connection  with  the  question,  how 
they  should  be  treated  for  a  cure.  These  prescriptions  are 
given  gratis,  and  tints  every  subscriber  to  the  Journal  has 
always  at  his  command  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  free  of  charge. 
Every  Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder  should  subscribe'  for  it. 

Sent  Free,  3  Mo’s,  for  Mottling. 


THE  AMERICAN 

lORTMILTW  ANNUAL 


IT©1*  1  808. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  E¥E1Y  HOME. 


Every  new  subscriber  for  ISOS,  received  by  the  first  of 
February,  will  receive  the  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  numbers  of  1807,  free,  making  over  500  large  double-col¬ 
umn  pages  of  reading  matter  in  the  15  numbers.  All  for  the 
low  price  of  $1.00.  Address 

N.  P.  BOTEP.  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ThoroiigMiresl  JPrc  mi  bibbs  Oncstes* 
White  Pigs. 

Progeny  of  Hogs  that  have  taken  State  and  United  States 
Premiums.  For  sale  Singly  or  in  Pairs  (not  akin),  of  any 
age.  Carefully  boxed  and  shipped  by  Express  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  Their  safe  arrival  insured. 

For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

N.  P.  HOVER  &  CO., 
Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Mew. 

Tkc  Teacher  of  Penmaiisliip,  published  monthly, 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  contains  from  30  to  40  different  cuts  each 
month,  showing  “How  to  Write."  "‘Howto  Flourish,"  and 
“Howto  Draw."  Recommended  by  the  best  penmen  and 
teachers  in  the  country.  Subscribers  for  1SG8  receive  the 
Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  numbers  free.  Only  $1  a  year.  If  you 
desire  to  examine  the  paper  before  subscribing,  scud  5  cents 
fora  sample  number;  or  10  cts.  for  a  sample  number  and 
a  beautiful  piece  of  ornamental  penmanship  ;  or  25  cts.  for 
two  different  numbers  and  a  photographic  likeness  of  15 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  arranged  in  an  oval 
form,  with  Washington  in  the  center,  all  taken  from  a  large 
Pen-Drawing,  31  by  51  inches,  executed  by  the  publisher, 

L.  S.  THOMPSON,'  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


WEW  HARDY  FORGET-ME-NOT  “EMPRESS 
ELIZABETH.’!— X  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  tins  new  and  magnificent  hybrid, 
produced  at  Schoenborn,  in  Prussia,  by  crossing  M.  Azorica 
with  the  old  former  Forget-me-not.  Of  the  richest  azure 
blue  conceivable,  it  has  no" rival  in  color  in  any  other  plant. 
Its  chief  merit,  however,  is  in  its  constant  bloom,  which 
continues  from  early  May  until  frost.  It  is  invaluable  for 
forcing,  and,  grown  in  frames  like  violets,  it  blooms  all  win¬ 
ter.  This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  ever  offered. 
$1.50  each,  $15  per  dozen.  Also,  many  new  Lobelias,  Violets, 
Pentstemons,  Clematis,  and  other  choice  herbaceous  plants, 
etc.  New  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  and  other  bedding 
plants.  Catalogues  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Catalogues 
to  the  trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Mass©aari  ILsiBuds  fop  &sa!e. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  lands  of  Missouri,  cheap,  fertile,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  furnish  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  to  acquire  rich,  healthy,  and  good  farms  and  homes, 
which  opportunity  never  can  occur  again,  so  near  the  great 
centers  of  population.  The  great  territory  of  North  Missou¬ 
ri,  bounded  north  by  Iowa,  east  by  the  Mississippi,  south  and 
west  by  the  Missouri  River,  contains  abont  25,000  square 
miles,  or  sixteen  million  acres  as  desirable  as  any  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri, 
tlie  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  extends.  Its  eastern  ter¬ 
mini  at  Hannibal  and  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
western  at  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri. 
Excellent  and  cheap  lands  lie  along  side  of  its  track  in  alter¬ 
nate  sections.  Nature  here  lias  done  much,  man  but  little. 
The  climate,  so  temperate  and  healthy,  and  a  virgin  soil, 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite 
emigrants  from  the  cold  and  bleak  domains  of  the  North,  to 
settle  on  our  rieli  and  waiting  prairies.  Slavery  lias  been 
tried  here  fifty  years,  and  now  Freedom  will  he  tried  forever. 
Let  tlie  industrious  and  enterprising,  rich  and  poor,  come 
and  prosper. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  and  much  valuable 
Information  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  come,  or 
to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  come  with  them. 

A  Sectional  Ma.p  showing  exact  location  of  all  Rail¬ 
road  lands  is  soid  at  30  cents.  Address 

GEO.  L.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Field’s  Pear  Culture . .  ..$1.25 

The  Peak  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo, 
2S6  pp. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready  It  con¬ 
tains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

JOSIAn  HOOPES, 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 

DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOnN  A.  WARDER, 

S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VICK,  and 

other  well  known  pomological  and  floricultural  writers. 

The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHArTER  ON 

COTTOK  SEE©  AXKE6  STS  SISES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPIIER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 

PART  n. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COT- 
TON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
TIIE  PAST  AND  TOE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

ACRMLTlML  ANNUAL 


IF  or  1868. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  has  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairymen’s  Association,  in  which  lie  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap¬ 
paratus,  buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers  and  Earth  Closets 

In  their  relations  to  Agriculture ,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waking. 

Winter  Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston  ; — one  upon 

Scythes  and  Cradles, 

By  John  W.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated ;)  also  articles  on 
Morse  Streaking  and  on  SSitting  Colts,  by  Sam’l 
F.  IIeadly,  Esq.,  (illustrated;)  on  ISeeent  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
tlie  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
tlie  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  will  he  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1SG7,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  will  be  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(PRANK  FORESTER.) 

mui  Tll’I  LUY  ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 

Ponies— Different  Breeds. 

How  to  Breed  Mules. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 

How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 

How  to  Break  a  Horse. 

How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 

How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  tlie  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  tlie  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis¬ 
trict  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  tlie  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  tlie  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
■change  used  in  tlie  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
imany  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  tlie  Speculator  in  invoices  oi  1000  to 
2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  Tlie  Speculator  sells  it  to  tlie  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
5n  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Olh.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th,  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  tlie  Consumer  for  all  tiib 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  he  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
wo  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspond  ents  hi  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  tlie  country, 
consumers  ill  all  parts  of -the  United  States  can  receive  tlieir 
Teas  at  tlie  same  price  (with  tlie  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  liow  they  shall  proceed  to  get 
up  a  Club.  Tlie  answer  is 'simply  this:  Let  each  person 
wishing  to  join  in  a  Club,  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he 
wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from  our  Price  List,  as 
published  in  tlie  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  tlie  names, 
kinds,  and  amounts  plainly  mi  the  list  as  seen  in  the  Club 
Order  published  below,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete  send 
it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  sep¬ 
arate  packages,  and  mark  tlie  name  upon  them,  with  tlie 
cost,  so  there  need  he  no  confusion  in  their  distribution— 
•each  party  getting  exactly  what  lie  orders,  and  no  more. 
The.costof  transportation  the  members  can  divide  equitably 
among  themselves.  See  club-list  in  Jan.  No.  of  this  paper. 
•Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
•  dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
itlieir  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
"but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
■delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  tlie 
■party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
Ibc  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  Wc  send  no  complinientai y 
•package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  tlie 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  he  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  tlie  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  tlie  Company  sell 
’.them  in  New  York,  as  tlie  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

•OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c„  best  $1 11  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c„  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  SOc.,  90e.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
“GUNPOWDER.  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c„  25c.,  30c„  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  tlie  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  SI  and  3S  VESEY  STREET. 

Post-Office  Box,  5643,  New  York  City. 

Evidence  After  Two  Year’s  Trial. 

Treasury  Department,) 
Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  Washington,  Dec.  31,  1867.  ) 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

The  accompanying  list  completes  tlie  second  year  of  tlie 
existence  of  this  Club,  and  what  I  said  to  you  one  year  ago, 
I  can  say  again  now,  and  that  is,  that  tlie  Club  lias  been 
highly  gratified  witli  tlie  goods  received  of  your  house,  and 
is  abundantly  satisfied  that  better  articles  and  lower  prices 
can  be  obtained  there  than  at  any  other  “house”  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  two  year’s  experience  is  any  criterion  for  judgment, 
then  the  public  can  rest  satisfied  that  “The  Great 
American  Tea  Company  ”  is  no  humbug. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  American  Tea.  Company.— To  Queries:— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “  there 
Is  no  humbug  about  tlie  establishment.” 

IV.  B. — All  villages  anil  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  tlie  cost  of  tlieir  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-tliird  (beside  tbc  Express  charges,)  by 
sending  directly  to  “Tlie  Great  American 
Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concern's  that  advertise  themselves  as 
brandies  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  ill  any  case,  authorize  tlie 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  tlie  order 
of  “  Great  American  Tea  Company.”  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  tlie  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


WEED  KILLING  MADE  EASY 

by  Allen's  Weeding  Hoe  Everybody 
likes  it,  and  everybody  should  have  it.  Ask 
your  merchant  to  get  it  for  you. 

Send  for  Circular  to 

GEO.  P.  ALLEN, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


IsBapwlsuit  Notice. 

The  Silvers *  Patent  Broom  in  which  the  brush  is  so 
elastic  that  it  wears  twice  as  long  as  the  old  fashioned 
tied  broom, sweeps  with  half  the  effort,  and  does  not  injure 
the  finest  carpet,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  enables  every 
farmer  to  make  his  own  broom.  As  now  manufactured, 
with  a  wrought  iron  loon  and  seamless  brass  cap,  they  are 
acknowledged  by  the  20,000  families  who  are  using  them  to 
be  the  best  and  most  beautiful  brooms  in  America.  At  the 
low  price  we  now  offer  them,  any  active  man  can  make 
money  rapidly.  Agents  wanted.  Also.  County  and  State 
rights  for  sale  at  a  low  figure.  Sample  sent  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  $1.50.  Send  for  our  new  Circular  to 

C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO,  23  Cliff-st.,  New  York. 


GRAPE  VINES. 


Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  and  Diana. 


My  stock  which  is  large,  consists  chiefly  of  these  our  best 
kinds,  but  includes  all  of  the  leading  varieties,  including 
Ives’  Seedling. 

I  offer  vines  of  Iona  and  Israella  of  surpassing  quality,  for 
Garden  and  Vineyard,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  cheap¬ 
er  than  they  can  he  produced  of  equal  quality  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances. 

See  price  List  and  accompanying  pamphlet,  which  gives 
full  account  of  the  performance  of  the  Iona  and  Israella 
throughout  the  country,  from  their  first  introduction  to  the 
present  time,  including  reports  on  Iona  wine  and  an  account 
of  Iona  wine  made  by  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co. 

Attention  to  tlie  record  of  tlie  Iona  will  be  instructive  to 


ail  who  propose  to  plant  vines  for  wine  or  for  fruit,  for  family 
use  or  for  market.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  price  Lists, 
(wholesale  and  retail),  and  also  for  club-propositions. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 

Iona,  (near  Peekskill),  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JU€UNDA,-OUR  TO.  TOO 
STRAWBERRY. 

See  Dec.  number  of  American  Agriculturist,  page  461. 
Price  of  Plants  for  spring  of  180S: 


12  for . SI. OO 

50  “  3.50 

100  “  .  6.00 

200  “  . 10.00 

1,000  “  50.00 


At  the  price  per  dozen  and  single  hundred,  we  will  sen/ 
plants  by  mail  when  desired,  larger  quantities  by  Express, 
tlie  purchaser  paying  Express  charges.  Orders  will  be  en¬ 
tered  as  received,  and  filled  in  rotation,  at  proper  season. 

An  acknowledgment,  and  a  circular  with  brief  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation,  will  he  sent  at  once,  to  all  parties 
from  whom  we  receive  orders  accompanied  with  tlie  Cash. 

ORDER  EARLY. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


;  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

i  Nos.  3  j  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City 


GUANO. 

No.  1  Peruvian. 

Soluble  Pliospat o-Peruvian. 

Amniouiatcd  Soluble  Pacific. 

Baker’s  atul  Jarvis  Island,  and  Bolivian, 

(best  South  Pacific  Phosphatic  Guanos).  Also,  West  India 
Phosphatic  Guanos,  Fish  Guano  and  ground  Land  Plaster ; 
for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  tlie 
above-mentioned  Soluble  PUosplio-iPeru- 
vian,  and  Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific 
Guanos,  which  are  rich  compounds  of  “  BAKER'S  ISL¬ 
AND,”  “BOLIVIAN,”  No.  1  PERUVIAN  Guanos,  and  An¬ 
imal  matter,  analyzing  60  per  cent,  hone  phosphate,  (ren¬ 
dered  soluble),  and  yielding  25  to  30  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid,  making  most  concentrated  and  profitable  fertilizers! 
combining  the  chief  mineral  constituents  of  all  vegetation, 
and  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  all  soils  and  crops,  hav¬ 
ing  been  thoroughly  tested  by  practical  and  scientific  farm¬ 
ers  and  planters,  from  whom  the  highest  testimonials  have 
been  received.  Apply  to 

B.  SAftOY, 

58  South  Street,  cor.  Wall, 

NEW-YORK. 

For  further  particulars  scud  for  Pamphlet. 

Tile  Florence  sewing  machine  was 

awarded  tlie  First  Prize  at  the  recent  Fair  of  tlie 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  505  Broadway. 

Brooklyn  Office,  431  Fulton  st. 


THE  CHRISTIAN.— 60  ets.  a  year.  3  specimens,  10  cts. 
H.  L.  HASTINGS,  Boston,  Mass.  See  Advertisement,  pp.  77. 


FMESe  &  GENUINE  SEEDS. 

BKIDGEMAN’S 

Annual  priced 

CATALOGUE 

VEGETABLE,  GARDEN,  AMD 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

Also,  his 

Mew  ©escrlptive  Catalogue  ot 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

including  novelties  for  1868,  are  now  ready;  and  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

No.  876  Broadway,  New  York. 

PATENT  OFFICES. 

Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised 
to  counsel  witli  MUNJV  &  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  tlie  Patent 
Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Patent  Agency  "is  tlie  most  extensive  in  tlie  world. 
Charges  less  than  anv  other  reliable  agency. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors,  is 
sent  gratis. 

(ug~  A  Handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census  hy 
Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  25c. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

ORANGE  JUDD,  REV.  BISHOP  SCOTT,  SO- 
lon  Robinson,  Rev.  Henky  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Lyman,  and  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Doty’s  Washing  Machine,  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  are  a  real  success,  and  save  tlieir  cost 
in  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  labor  of  washing.  Send  tlie  retail  price.  Washer, 
$L4,  best  Wringer,  $9,  and  we  will  forward  either  or  both 
machines  free  of  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  are  we  they  will  he  liked,  we  agree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  tlie  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  month’s  trial  according  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants’  Hotel.)  No.  32  Cdrtlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 
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GROUP  OF  CASHMERE  OR 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

ANGORA  GOAT  S.  —  d> 


Our  artist  presents  us  a  picturesque  group  of 
these  silky-hairecl  claimants  for  public  favor, 
exhibiting  at  once  their  fleeces  and  their  pro¬ 
pensities.  Rocks  that  goats  will  not  climb, 
foliage  that  they  will  not  eat,  bark  that  they  will 
not  gnaw,  are  things  hard  to  find.  Still,  these 
propensities  to  overstep  bounds,  and  do  what 
we  would  rather  they  would  not,  may  all  be 
controlled,  and  their  silky  fleeces  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  man.  We 
have  been  much  interested  in  examining  sam¬ 


ples  of  the  fleece  of  different  pure-blooded  and 
grade  animals  of  this  breed,  if  so  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  animals  themselves,  and  are 
convinced  from  the  diversity  of  form  in  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  of  fineness  of  the  wool  or  hair,  that 
there  is  in  the  stock  great  capacity  for  improve¬ 
ment.  These  goats  impress  their  character¬ 
istics  with  great  certainty  and  power  upon  their 
offspring,  when  crossed  with  common  goats. 
The  fleece  consists  of  the  long,  often  very  fine, 
silky,  hair,  and  beneath  it, very  close,  fine  wool, 


•awn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

which  coals  tlio  animal  in  the  winter  season, 
and  affords  a  most  efficient  protection  from  the 
cold.  By  careful  breeding,  doubtless  either  of 
these  kinds  of  fleece  may  he  increased  in  quan¬ 
tity.  The  fine  Cashmere  shawls  are  made  from 
the  soft,  fine  wool ;  and  though  experiments  in 
introducing  the  fine-haired  goats  of  Cashmere 
and  Thibet  into  Southern  India,  to  produce  this 
fine  fleece,  have  failed,  yet  the  Cashmeres  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country,  and  their  descend¬ 
ants,  are  said  not  to  deteriorate  in  this  respect. 


i 
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Tlie  coming  of  this  month  brings  the  renewed 
stir  and  activity  of  pressing  work,  or  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  work  soon  to  be  undertaken.  March  is  a 
month  of  work  from  New  England  to  Texas.  The 
early  part  is  usually  the  last  of  the  winter,  even  in 
Maine,  and  over  most  of  the  Union  farmers  are 
hauling  manure,  plowing,  setting  fences,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  field  work  before  its  close.  The  win¬ 
ter  has  been  a  very  cold  one,  up  to  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press.  Where  much  snow  has  lain,  winter 
grains  and  fields  newly  laid  down  to  grass  will  be 
benefited,  but  where  the  ground  has  been  bare, 
the  deep  freezing  of  the  soil,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  plants  to  both  cold  and  heat  before  it  thaws, 
will  be  likely  to  injure  both  grain  and  grass,  and 
render  the  application  of  some  “  hand  manure  ” 
very  desirable.  After  so  severe  a  winter  an  early 
spring  is  anticipated.  This  is  rejoiced  in  by  most 
farmers,  but  it  is  aceompmnied  by  many  more  dan¬ 
gers  to  fruit  trees  and  field  crops  than  when  the 
cold  holds  on,  and  the  warm  weather,  coming 
latpr,  is  subject  to  few  or  no  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Loamy  or  clayey  soils  should  never 
be  worked  before  they  are  so  thoroughly  dried 
as  not  to  pack  before  the  plow  in  pasty  clods; 
and  no  seeds,  except  those  of  grass  and  clover 
sowed  upon  winter  grain,  should  be  committed  to 
the  soil  before  it  is  warm  and  mellow.  The  error 
of  too  early  plowing  is  a  common  one;  everybody 
wants  to  be  at  work  in  the  spring,  and  no  one  real¬ 
ly  feels  as  if  he  had  begun  farming  before  he  smells 
the  fresh  earth  and  sees  the  long  furrows  turned. 
So  we  get  the  manures  spread  and  the  plows  at 
work,  often  enough  when  the  plowman’s  feet  are 
loaded  with  pounds  of  sticky  clay,  and  water  even 
stands  in  the  furrows  in  the  low  spots.  This  is  all 
wrong,  for  thus  we  burden  ourselves  with  the  care 
of  rough,  cloddy  fields  which  will  hardly  get  in 
good  tilth  before  autumn. 

ESisats  alxiuat  Work. 

The  most  important  work  any  farmer  does  is  to 

Lay  Plans  for  the  coming  season.  If  possible 
think  of  every  important  thing,  and  keep  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  whatever  is  deemed  most  essential,  and 
the  order  in  which  it  should  come.  In  case  of 
necessary  absence,  the  foreman,  or  any  intelligent 
hand,  can  go  on  with  the  work  without  any  super¬ 
vision,  if  a  definite  plan  is  made  and  talked  over 
beforehand.  The  responsibility  thus  thrown  upon 
an  employee  is  a  stimulus  to  faithfulness  to  which 
an  intelligent  man  almost  always  responds.  The 
circumstances  of  different  farmers  are  so  various 
that  it  is  impossible  to  even  hint  at  a  plan  of  oper¬ 
ations  applicable  to  all.  With  many,  a  regular 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  manure  leaves  the 
principal  work  of  the  farmer  all  planned  before¬ 
hand.  Others  decide  in  the  autumn  or  summer 
previous,  and  others  still  delay  until  spring  even 
the  decision  as  to  what  fields  to  put  under  plow 
and  where  to  put  their  manure.  The  aimless  course 
is  almost  sure  to  bring  delays  and  disappointments, 
which  are  readily  ascribed  to  the  weather.  He  who 
works  with  a  steady  aim  attains  the  greater  success 
with  much  less  labor. 

Animals. — The  maintenance  of  animals  in  the 
stable  or  in  the  yards  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  un¬ 
natural,  but  if  they  have  a  great  abundance  of  food 
and  considerable  range,  the  conditions  surrounding 
them  approach  those  they  are  subject  to  in  the 
wild  state.  The  amount  of  food  animals  exposed 
to  the  weather  will  eat  is  enormous,  and  even  then 
they  never  come  out  in  more  than  fair  condition. 
We  think  every  spring  that  it  is  almost  absurd  to 
reiterate  our  condemnation  of  farmers  who  expect, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  their  cattle  “  spring 
poor.”  This  condition  of  a  man’s  stock  tells  of 
exposure,  lack  of  good  food,  and  of  very  serious 
losses  to  the  farmer  himself — losses  both  of  fodder 
wasted  and  of  cattle  injured  in  their  productiveness 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  or  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


Working  Slock  should  be  fitted  for  hard  labor  by 
increasing  their  grain  and  accustoming  them  gradu¬ 
ally  to  severer  demands  upon  their  strength  and 
endurance.  Horses’  shoulders  are  apt  to  gall,  and 
oxen’s  necks  will  become  sore,  if  they  have  done 
little  work  during  the  winter.  Look  out  for  such 
troubles,  and  bind  on  wet  cloths  at  night,  greasing 
the  spots  when  the  yoke  or  harness  is  again  put  on  ; 
but  above  all  have  well  fitting  yokes  aud  harness. 

Milch  Coxes. — Now  is  the  time  when  rutabagas 
and  mangels  will  tell  on  milk  production.  Cows 
coming  in  this  month  should  have  succulent  food, 
if  possible.  Half  a  bushel,  or  even  a  peck,  of  roots 
will  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  yield  of  milk, 
and  soon  after  calving  it  will  pay  over  and  over 
again  to  feed  oil-cake,  from  one  to  three  quarts 
daily.  Soak  until  all  the  lumps  are  broken  up,  and 
pour  the  gruel  on  cut  corn  stalks  or  hay. 

Calves. — It  is  more  humane,  and  better  policy  be¬ 
sides,  to  take  away  the  calf,  which  is  to  be  removed 
in  a  few  days  at  farthest,  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped. 
The  cow  “  takes  on”  less,  and  the  calf  does  not  mind 
the  separation  at  all.  It  will  learn  to  drink  from 
a  pail  readily.  Its  diet  at  first  must  be  its  dam’s 
new  milk,  and  then  any  sweet  milk  ;  after  the  first 
week  it  may  be  changed  gradually  to  skimmed 
milk  with  a  little  oil-meal  gruel,  or  a  thin  porridge 
of  wheat  middlings  mingled  with  it — the  quantity 
of  meal  being  increased  as  it  grows,  and  that  of 
milk  lessened.  Scours  may  usually  be  cheeked  by  a 
little  scalded  fine-llour  porridge,  and  constipation 
by  oil-meal.  Young  calves  should  be  fed  four  times 
a  day,  dividing  the  periods  equally  between  5  or  0 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  9  or  10  at  night.  After 
a  few  days  three  times  a  day  will  be  enough. 

Sheep. — Examine  the  flocks  carefully  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  eacli  sheep  gets  its  share  of  grain  or  roots. 
Give  ewes  near  yeaning  pens  where  they  arc  not 
crowded,  littered  with  short  straw,  trodden  firm. 
Early  lambs  are  well  worth  extra  care  in  raising. 
If  found  chilled  they  should  be  brought  to  the 
house  and  warmed  at  the  fire,  or  by  a  warm  bath 
and  rubbing.  A  mild  milk  punch  sometimes  has 
an  excellent  effect. 

Swine.- — Breeding  sows  should  be  placed  isolated, 
in  warm,  well  littered  pens  several  days  before  far¬ 
rowing.  Feed  roots  as  a  guard  against  constipation. 
Raw  potatoes  are  excellent.  Charcoal  dust  with  a 
portion  of  ashes  is  uniformly  good,  and  by  all 
means  throw  them  a  few  fresh  sods  to  root  over 
and  chew.  A  thorough  carding  is  also  beneficial, 
and  if  a  man  pets  his  pigs  and  really  desires  to 
have  tlie  young  litters  in  the  very  best  condition, 
he  will  do  all  he  can  to  have  the  sows  not  only  well 
fed  but  in  the  very  best  health. 

The  Currycomb,  Card ,  and  Brush ,  are  among  the 
best  friends  of  the  farmer  and  his  stock,  especially 
when  the  animals  are  shedding  their  coats.  Every 
horse,  young  and  old,  should  have  a  good  grooming 
daily,  neat  cattle  twice,  and  hogs  once  a  week. 
Carrots  appear  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
coats  of  cattle  and  horses.  4  quarts  a  day  is  enough, 
if  fed  with  other  roots,  grain,  bran,  or  oil-cake. 

Buildings,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  frost,  should  be  at  once  settled 
to  their  proper  bearings.  The  present  is  a  good 
season  for  outside  painting  and  any  repairing. 

Manure.- — That  not  intended  for  immediate  use 
may  he  forked  over  and  laid  up  in  good-sized  lieaps, 
well  trodden  down,  to  undergo  another  ferment¬ 
ation  before  its  use  in  May  or  later  in  the  season. 
Manure  that  cannot  be  plowed  under,  harrowed  in, 
or  in  some  way  immediately  incorporated  witli  the 
soil,  should  not  be  spread  in  the  field,  but  left  in 
heaps  till  it  can  be.  Exposure  of  a  day  or  two  to 
the  sun  and  wind  is  often  a  serious  detriment. 
Top-dressings  of  animal  manure  upon  grass  or 
grain  are  of  comparatively  little  avail  in  the  spring. 
Ashes,  plaster,  fish  manure,  guano,  bone-dust,  etc., 
if  purchased  at  reasonable  rates,  are  economically 
applied  at  this  season. 

Pick  up  Stones. — As  soon  as  the  surface  is  thawed 
the  stones  will  be  loosened,  and  may  be  picked  up 
aud  laid  in  heaps,  or  at  once  loaded  into  wagons  or 
stone-boats,  and  removed.  Manv  hands  make  light 
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work  at  this  business,  and  half  a  dozen  neighbors’ 
boys  may  be  hired  to  work  for  a  few  days  and  they 
will  make  -  fun  of  the  job.  Mowing  land,  newly 
plowed  ground,  and  iields  of  winter  grain,  should 
certainly  be  gleaned  over.  A  stone  which  is  fast 
may  often  be  loosened  by  being  struck  with  an¬ 
other,  and  those  which  the  boys  cannot  start  will 
most  of  them  yield  to  a  few  blows  from  a  pick. 

Farm  Hoads. — Lay  out  roads  with  reference  to 
thetfuture  as  well  as  the  present  wants  of  the  farm. 
First  drain  the  course,  as  well  as  tile  drains  can  do 
it.  This  will  generally  be  enough  for  most  cart 
paths,  but  roads  to  be  m uch  used  at  all  seasons 
need  more.  After  draining,  level  the  surface  cross- 
ways,  throwing  off  the  top  soil ;  then  make  a  bed 
of  stones,  shallow  on  the  tops  of  knolls  and  deeper 
in  the  swales  and  where  water  will  be  likely  to 
wash.  This  will  ease  the  grades,  and,  being  made 
even  and  level,  crossways,  by  the  use  of  small 
stones,  should  be  topped  with  gravel.  Where  stones 
and  gravel  cannot  be  had,  branches  of  trees,  cedars 
being  especially  good,  may  form  the  bed,  first 
drained  as  directed,  and,  covered  with  earth ;  this 
will  make  a  very  fair  farm  road,  or  even  highway. 

Fences. — When  the  ground  is  loosened  by  the 
frost  coming  out,  and  the  land  still  too  wet  to  plow, 
all  hands  may  be  set  at  fence  making — resetting 
posts,  renewing  rails,  staking,  bracing,  etc.  The  ma¬ 
terial  needed,  and  that  for  new  fence,  should  have 
been  prepared  from  fall-out  wood  during  the  winter. 

Soiling. — Rye  will  be  the  first  crop  ready  to  cut 
for  soiling.  It  will  respond  quickly  to  a  dressing  of 
100  or  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  which,  if  ap¬ 
plied  just  after  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  will 
probably  not  only  add  considerably  to  the  crop, 
but  will  bring  it  on  notably  earlier.  If  cut  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  make  a  second  growth,  the  top-dressing 
may  be  given  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Oats,  sowed 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit,  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels 
to  the  acre,  are  regarded  as  the  best  crop  to  follow 
fall -so  wed  grains. 

Field  Work. —  Clover  and  grass  seed  may  be  sown  on 
the  winter  grain.  Grain  and  grass  fields  maybe 
rolled  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  thus  resetting  the 
roots  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  frost  and  wind,  and 
sinking  the  small  stones.  Plowing  and  harrowing 
may  be  done  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough.  Po¬ 
tatoes  may  be  planted  on  warm,  early  land,  using 
good-sized  seed  not  cut  small,  and  if  cut  at  all  left 
some  days  to  “heal”  before  planting. 

Spring  Grains. — It  is  general!}'  best,  north  of  lat. 
40°,  to  sow  in  April,  but  where  the  ground  is  warm, 
and  can  be  thoroughly  prepared  beforehand,  it  is 
well  to  get  all  kinds,  even  peas,  in  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Peas  and  Oats  sown  together  are  an  excellent 
crop  for  feeding  green,  or  for  cutting  and  curing 
before  ripe  enough  to  shell,  to  be  fed  in  the  straw, 
or  when  ripe,  to  be  thrashed,  and  ground  together 
for  feed.  It  is  off  early  enough  to  prepare  for  wheat. 

Work  for  odd  times. — The  weather  and  other 
things  will  cause  unavoidable  delays,  but  few  com¬ 
pared  with  those  coming  from  our  own  improvi¬ 
dence  or  thoughtlessness.  Always  have  work  for  odd 
times:  clear  up  around  the  house  and  barn  ;  work 
over  manure ;  prepare  composts  of  hen-manure 
or  privy  soil  for  corn,  or  for  top-dressing  grain  or 
grass  ;  collect  chip  dirt  where  old  wood-piles  have 
stood ;  make  ditches  to  spread  the  wash  of  high¬ 
way  over  the  grass  ;  get  out  pea  brush  and  bean 
poles,  trimming  and  sharpening  them  ready  for  use  ; 
and  clean  out  the  well  and  cistern,  if  necessary. 

Prepare  for  a  good  Garden ,  which  should  be  the 
pride  of  every  farm.  Read  the  hints  under  Kitchen 
Garden,  and  if  there  is  a  probability  that  it  will  be 
well  lookecTto,  make  a’hot-bed,  and  sow  lettuce, 
radishes,  early  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  peppers, 
tomatoes  and  egg  plants.  Cucumbers,  melons,  and 
squashes,  started  on  pieces  of  sod,  may  be  removed 
to  the  open  ground  when  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Hints  about  Work  in  Previous  Volumes  and  Numbers 
will  well  repay  perusal.  Especial  care  is  taken  not 
to  repeat,  except  when  it  is  unavoidable.  In  the 
previous  numbers  of  the  current  year  subjects 
touched  upon  or  discussed  one  month  are  often 
quite  as  appropriately  considered  in  another. 


Woi-lt  iaa  4l»c  Bfforfliewltmral  Depart- 
•  laiesitf. 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  snow  banks  it  requires 
a  little  faith  to  put  ourselves  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
talk  about  out-door  work.  With  us  this  has  thus 
far  been  a  grand  winter  for  dormant  plants  ;  snow, 
the  best  of  all  mulches,  has  kept  them  thus  far  as 
well  covered  as  the  most  careful  gardener  could 
wish.  Some  of  our  friends  in  the  far  southern 
States  write  us  that  our  notes  are  not  timely  for 
them.  We  are  well  aware  of  that ;  neither  are  they 
exactly  in  time  for  northern  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  are  further  out  of  the  way  for  California 
than  for  either.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make  a 
calendar  that  may  be  followed  everywhere,  nor  even 
one  that  will  suit  a  single  locality  in  all  seasons. 

We  long  ago  discontinued  calling  these  columns 
a  calendar,  for  the  reason  that  it  conveyed  a  wrong 
idea.  They7  are  intended  to  be  a  scries  of  season¬ 
able  hints  about  work,  and  among  other  things, 
condense  here  in  brief  what  we  have  not  space 
for  in  another  form. 

The  time  for  performing  the  different  operations 
is  well  known  to  those  with  experience.  To  the 
novice  we  would  say,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  ; 
after  the  frost  has  gone  the  ground  must  drain  and 
dry  and  get  in  working  order.  Set  out  all  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
made  fit  to  receive  them.  Sow  seeds  of  hardy- 
vegetables,  peas,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  For  tender  plants,  such  as  squashes,  mel¬ 
ons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  the  time  for  corn  planting,  well 
established  in  every  locality,  is  the  safest  guide. 


Orchard  and  IVursery. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  doue  is  to  care  for 

Girdled  Trees,  which  should  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  the  injury  is  discovered.  Last  month  in 
the  “Hints,”  ns  well  as  in  the  “  Basket”  on  page 
48,  we  gave  the  manner  of  treating  them. 

Order  Trees  from  the  nursery  at  once,  if  it  has  not 
been  done.  If  planting  with  a  view  to  selling  fruit, 
have  a  few  kinds  that  arc  known  to  succeed  in  the 
locality,  rather  than  many  but  little  known  ones. 

Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared.  See  hints  on  laying  out  an  orchard,  on  page 
103.  If  not  ready  to  set  the  trees  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  unpack  and 

Heel-in  at  once,  taking  care  to  put  the  different 
kinds  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  of  names. 

Pruning  at  Planting,  and  indeed  pruning  at  all, 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  but  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  both  advisable 
and  necessary.  Cut  back  at  least  one-third  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  before  setting. 

Deep  Planting  is  injurious ;  the  tree  should  be  set 
no  lower  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  allowing  for 
the  settling  of  the  newly  disturbed  soil. 

Grafting  is  not  to  be  done  until  the  buds  upon 
the  stock  show  signs  of  starting;  the  cherry  and 
plum  should  both  be  grafted  very  early. 

See  notes  of  January  and  February  for  other 
work  which  may  yet  be  done,  especially  the  in¬ 
structions  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  insects. 


Frnit  <Gai"d.eM. 

Planting  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  good  working  order. 

Grape  Vuies  that  were  not  pruned  last  fall  should 
be  attended  to.  In  planting  young  vines  cut  them 
back  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  then  allow  but 
one  of  these  to  grow  the  first  year.  Much  of  the 
failure  with  grapes  is  due  to  planting  a  long  vine 
and  allowing  it  to  grow  as  it  pleases. 

Grape  Cuttings  are  best  kept  out  of  the  soil  un¬ 
til  it  gets  thoroughly  warmed  to  some  depth. 

Currant  Cuttings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Goose¬ 
berry,  are  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready.  In  setting  these,  as  well  as  other  cuttings, 
have  the  earth  well  packed  around  their  lower  ends, 
even  rammed  down  firm  against  them. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushes  should  be  trans¬ 


planted  as  early  as  the  weather  will  allow,  as  should 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries-,  these  should  be  cut 
back  and  the  growth  started  from  buds  at  or  near 
the  root.  If  the  canes  arc  not  cut  back  some  fruit 
will  be  borne  the  present  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  future  welfare  of  the  plants.  At  the  West  these 
fruits  are  grown  in  hedges ;  the  plants  are  set  two 
or  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  when  the  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  a  foot  high,  and  the  Blackberries  two 
feet,  the  shoot  is  pinched,  and  the  side  shoots  are 
pinched  when  they  are  a  foot  long.  It  is  said  that 
in  this  way  a  very  large  crop  of  fruit  is  obtained, 
and  the  plants  become  self-supporting. 

Strawberries. — Set  as  early  as  the  plants  can  be  had; 
one  foot  by  IS  inches,  or  two  feet  for  the  large-grow¬ 
ing  sorts,  is  the  usual  distance  for  garden  culture. 

Trees  in  the  garden  will  need  the  general  care  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  and  previous  months  under  “Orchard.” 


S^itoi&^sa  darden. 

If  the  preparatory  work  is  not  well  along  it  will 
not  be  because  we  have  not  given  frequent  injunc¬ 
tions  to  collect  manure,  procure  seeds,  repair  tools, 
and  consider  all  the  ways  and  means  beforehand. 

Preparing  the  Soil  should  be  done  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  but  not  until  it  is  sufficiently 
dry.  In  properly  drained  gardens  the  work  can  be 
done  much  earlier  than  in  others.  Deep  plowing 
and  subsoiling  arc  best  for  a  garden  large  enough 
to  allow  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
no  trees  or  bushes  in  a  kitchen  garden,  or,  if  they 
must  be  there,  let  them  as  well  as  such  permanent 
plants  as  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  etc.,  be  so  placed  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  frequent  working 
of  the  portion  devoted  to  vegetables.  In  small 
gardens  deep  spading  must  be  resorted  to. 

Ilol-beds  are  to  be  made  and  the  seeds  sown.  It 
is  much  more  economical  of  heating  material  to 
place  it  in  an  excavation  ;  dig  a  trench  3  feet  deep 
and  of  convenient  size  for  the  sash  on  hand,  drive 
down  stakes  and  board  up  the  sides  of  the  pit,  the 
boards  at  the  rear  being  18  inches  and  those  at  the 
front,  (facing  the  soutfi)  13  inches  above  tire  sur¬ 
face  ;  provide  cleats  extending  from  side  to  side  for 
the  sashes  to  run  upon,  and  board  up  the  cuds.  Fill 
the  trench  with  fermenting  manure,  distributing  it 
evenly  and  beating  it  down  with  a  fork,  or  use  one- 
third  or  more  leaves  with  the  manure.  Put  on  6 
inches  of  rich,  light  soil  and  place  on  the  sashes. 
The  bed  will  become  very  hot,  and  when  the  heat 
declines  below  100°  the  seeds  may  be  sown.  Sow 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg  Plants,  Early  Cabbages, 
etc.,  in  rows  crosswise  of  the  bed  and  about! 
inches  apart.  Cover  small  seeds  very  lightly. 

Cold  Frames  are  much  safer  for  the  inexperienced 
than  hot-beds.  Place  a  frame  over  a  well-prepared 
spot  of  light,  rich  soil,  put  on  the  sash,  and  at  night 
cover  the  sash  with  mats  or  shutters.  In  a  few 
days  the  soil  will  become  well  warmed,  when  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  the  same  as  in  a  liot-bed. 

Air  and  Water  must  be  properly  given  in  either 
hot-beds  or  cold  frames.  The  water  should  have 
the  chill  removed  and  be  applied  from  a  fine 
sprinkler.  Give  air  every  day  when  not  too  cold. 

Planting  on  Sods. — We  have  often  recommended 
this  simple  but  useful  contrivance,  but  it  may  be 
new  to  some.  Get  a  good  bit  of  pasture  sod,  and 
lay  it  on  a  board,  grass  side  down ;  then  with  a 
knife  cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches  square. 
In  the  earth  of  these  sods  the  seeds  of  any  of  those 
plants  that  are  not  easily  transplanted  may  be 
sown.  Place  the  whole  in  a  liot-bcd  or  cold  frame. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  seem  to  delight  in  this 
treatment.  At  the  proper  time  the  sods  are  plant¬ 
ed  out  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
It  is  well  to  put  a  half  dozen  seeds  in  each,  and 
thin  out  to  two  or  three.  Some  hills  of  early  corn 
and  even  potatoes,  may  be  had  in  this  way. 

Plants  in  the  house  may  be  started  in  common 
boxes,  or  according  to  hints  on  page  103. 

Cabbage  plants  and  others  that  have  been  winter¬ 
ed  in  frames  must  be  freely  exposed,  and  generally 
the  sashes  may  be  removed  altogether. 

Asparagus  is  to  have  the  litter  removed  and  soma 
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good  manure  carefully  forked  into  the  beds  ;  give  a 
dressing  of  salt.  Sow  the  seeds  early  for  new 
plants  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  make  new  beds. 

llhiibarb  needs  the  same  treatment,  except  the 
salt ;  divide  old  roots  and  make  new  beds,  setting 
the  portions  of  root,  with  a  bud  in  eaeh,  3  or  4  feet 
apart  each  way,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety. 

Sow  Seeds  of  Beets,  Carrots,  Spinach,  Salsify, 
Onions,  Leek  and  early  Turnips  in  rows  15  incites 
apart  and  Cress  and  Lettuce  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 

Radishes  may  be  grown  by  themselves  in  rows  a 
foot  apart,  or  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  beets. 

Reas.— Sow  some  of  the  early  sorts,  putting  the 
seeds  3  or  4  inches  deep.  Dwarfs  take  little  room. 

Ibtatoes.  —Plant  Early  Goodrich  or  some  other 
good  early  sorts.  See  Seed  List  in  “  Basket.” 

Onions. — Sets  and  potato  and  top  onions  are  to  be 
planted  early,  4  or  5  in.  apart  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  that  have  remained  ip  the 
ground  over  winter  should  be  dug  before  they  grow. 

At  the  South  in  most  localities  the  tender  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  sown,  such  as  Sweet  Corn,  Beans, 
Okra  and  crops  for  succession  of  all  the  hardier 
varieties,  and  Sweet  Potatoes  may  be  planted. 

Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. — The 
heavy  work  of  preparing  the  soil,  etc.,  should 
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NOBODY 

need  stop  working  for  premiums,  for  weeks  to  come.  In 
past  years,  many  persons  have  found  MARCH  the  best 
month  in  the  year  to  secure  subscribers  and  obtain  good 
premium  articles.  We  have  usually  sent  out  more  premi¬ 
ums  during  March  and  April  than  in  any  other  month. 
Those  who  have  hesitated  previously,  now  come  to  the 
decision  to  “  try  the  paper  for  a  year.”  The  approach 
of  active  work  in  the  Field,  in  the  Garden,  and  around 
the  House,  wakes  up  people  to  the  importance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  all  the  aid,  the  hints,  and  suggestions  they  can  from 
such  a  journal  as  this.  The  person  who  most  frequently 

FAILS 

to  secure  the  best  return  for  his  labor,  is  the  one  who  toils 
with  his  muscles  only,  or  mainly— the  one  who  despises 


print,  that  aims  to  help  them  work  better  and  more  prof¬ 
itably,  and  to  increase  their  physical  comfort.  Every 
person  led  to  read  and  think  more,  becomes  a  better 
man,  more  prosperous,  and  happier,  when  following 
the  plow  or  wielding  other  implements.  He  becomes 
more  intelligent,  and  far  more  contented.  We  desire 

THIS  MONTH 

to  have  our  readers  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to 
largely  increase  the  circle  of  reading,  thinking  men, 
women  and  children  all  over  the  country.  Politics  will 
rage  this  year,  as  never  before,  but  while  acting  our 
parts  as  citizens,  let  us  have  the  general  undertone  of 
improvement  going  on  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household.  We  believe  every  good  citizen 
will  delight  to  take  part  in  this  work  for  its  own  sake  ; 
yet  we  very  gladly  give  the  good  premium  articles, 
such  as  are  noted  in  the  table  below,  to  all  who  will  take 
part  in  it.  Every  one  who  solicits  subscribers  to  this 
journal  will  thus  get  doubly  paid-in  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  a  good  work,  and  in  the  premiums  received. 

Twenty-six  Hundred  Persons 

on  our  premium  books  have  lists  partially  completed. 
These  various  lists  may  all  be  filled  up  during  March. 

Twenty-six  Hundred  Persons 

more,  at  least,  may  yet  begin  and  complete  new  lists,  and 
secure  good  premiums  before  the  offers  close  this  year. 


be  pushed  along  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Roads  and  Paths  should  be  thoroughly  done  ; 
provide  for  good  drainage  and  a  solid  road-bed. 

Lawns  are  too  often  slighted  ;  as  with  roads,  the 
best  part  of  the  work  is. out  of  sight.  Deep  work¬ 
ing,  draining,  manuring,  and  levelling,  are  all  requi¬ 
site  to  a  good  lawn.  Sow  June  Grass  or  Red-top. 

Trees  of  all  deciduous  kinds  may  lie  transplanted. 

Hardy  Shrubs  are  to  be  transplanted  ;  clumps  of 
these  often  grow  so  dense  as  to  need  thinning  out. 

Tender  Shrubs,  that  have  been  protected  during 
the  winter,  should  not  have  the  covering  material 
removed  before  the  weather  becomes  settled. 
The  alternation  of  warm  days  and  cold  nights 
that  occurs  in  spring  is  often  more  injurious  to 
such  plants,  than  the  continued  cold  of  winter. 

Uncover  beds  of  bulbs,  but  have  a  little  litter 
handy  to  throw  over  them  in  ease  of  sudden  cold. 

Perennials  of  most  kinds  that  have  been  3  or  4 
years  in  a  spot  do  the  better  for  dividing  and  re¬ 
planting.  See  “  Everybody’s  Flowers  ”  on  page  101. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out,  and  tender  ones  started  in  boxes.  See  p.  103. 

Guecn  nml  BSol-Mosisjeis. — The  sun 
will  now  do  a  good  part  of  t  lie  heating,  and 
milder  weather  will  allow  of  freer  ventilation. 

Propagate  a  good  stock  of  plants  for  out-of-door 
uses.  Our  large  propagators  of  verbenas  and  sim¬ 
ilar  bedding  plants  use  very  small  cuttings  of  tender 
and  succulent  growth.  The  temperature  of  the 
sand  in  the  cutting-  trench  should  be  from  05°  to 
75*,  and  that  of  the  house  from  10°  to  15°  lower. 

Insects m ust  be  kept  down  by  frequent  fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke.  A  recent  writer  recommends 
as  a  safe  way  to  fumigate  frames, to  beat  a  convenient 
bit  of  iron  to  redness,  put  tins  in  the  bottom  of  a 
flower-pot,  lay  a  few  bits  of  broken  crock  over 
it  and  put  in  the  tobacco  and  let  it  smoulder. 

Bulbs  for  early  blooming,  may  be  potted  and 
gradually  started  into  growth.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  early  Tuberoses,  and  Lilies  may 
be  had  in  flower  much  earlier  by  the  same  method. 

Camellias  and  such  shrubs  as  are  starting  their 
new  growth  may  be  pruned.  The  Camellia  may  be 
pruned  freely  and  made  to  grow  in  a  handsome 
shape  instead  of  the  usual  lanky  scraggy  ones. 

Forcing  may  be  done  with  the  Deutzia,  and  other 
plants  that  were  potted  in  autumn  for  this  purpose. 

Fuchsias ,  if  not  already  started,  should  be  brought 
into  a  warm  place,  and  be  given  water.  Propagate 
by  cuttings  from  the  young  growth.  Fuchsias  are 
showy  in  the  border,  if  not  too  much  exposed  to  sun. 

Grajiery, — At  the  North  it  is  not 
advisable  to  start  the  vines  before  April,  as  there 
is  now  a  fear  of  the  growth  being  cheeked  by  a 
continued  cold  spell.  Keep  the  temperature  of 
the  house  as  low  as  possible  by  freely  opening  the 
doors  aud  ventilators,  but  avoid  sudden  changes. 


all  “  book  farmin’,”  and  keeps  down  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  mental  level  with  the  ox  before  his  plow.  What  is 
this  “  book  farmin’,”  which  he  despises  ?  Why,  simply 
this :  A  few  men  act  as  storekeepers  for  the  great  mass 
of  cultivators.  They  receive  and  also  collect  new  ideas, 
hints,  and  suggestions,  about  all  kinds  of  work,  the  best 
modes  of  labor,  the  best  implements,  the  best  and  most 
profitable  crops,  fruit,  etc.  These  are  gathered  from 
a  wide  field,  sorted  and  arranged,  and  the  best  selections 
that  can  he  made  are  multiplied  indefinitely  and  sent  out 

TO 

ere  ry  one  contributing  a  small  subscription  to  the  general 
expense.  WTho  would  not  give  a  dollar-and-a-half,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  apiece,  to  have  six  hundred  fellow- 
workers  call  upon  him  during  the  year,  and  each  drop  a 
single  hint  about  how  lie  himself  manages  his  work, or  how 
he  would  advise  to  do  it ;  what  crops  he  finds  best,  how 
lie  turns  them  to  the  most  profitable  account,  and  so  on. 
With  six  hundred  such  calls,  could  any  man  fail  to  gather 
some  hints,  or  have  his  thoughts  turned  into  some  new 
direction,  which  would  benefit  him  ten  times,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  value  of  a  dollar-and-a-half?  Well,  the 
Agriculturist  collects  and  brings  to  one’s  fireside,  out  of 
work  hours,  just  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  he  would 


from  the  personal  calls  of  far  more  than  six  hundred 
fellow-workers.  Thousands  of  persons  have  actually 
testified  that  single  hints  have  benefited  them  hundreds 
of  dollars.  Thousands  of  others  would  testify  the  same 
thing,  if  called  upon.  Tens  of  thousands  of  others  have 
been  benefited  by  the  quickening  of  thought  they  have 
received  from  reading,  without  particularly  noticing  the 
mental  process.  Thinking,  reading  men  are,  as  a  class, 
more  successful,  more  elevated  above  the  brutes,  and 
more  happy  in  their  daily  work.  Those  who  have  not 
been  used  to  reading  about  their  own  business,  do  not 
know  what  they  are  losing.  It  is  a  good,  a  benevolent 
work,  to  persuade  them  to  seek  information— to  set  them 
to  reading  and  thinking  more.  Aside  from  any  profit  or 
credit  of  having  a  large  circulation,  we  enjoy  seeing  the 
number  of  reading  people  increased  among  cultivators. 

PREMIUMS 

are  offered  to  stimulate  our  friends  to  active  exertion  in 
hunting  up  the  11011-reading  people,  and  urging  them  to 
read  about  their  work.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  the  cultivators 
of  our  country  takes  and  reads  any  journal  devoted  to  his 
own  business.  They  lead  news  or  political  papers,  which 
is  all  very  well, — novels  and  exciting  stories,  which  is  not 
bo  well, — but  scorn  “book  farming,”  or  anything,  if  in 


Try  it,  Friends.— Try  it  this  month,  this  week. 
Even  should  you  not  ask  or  secure  a  premium,  every  per¬ 
son  you  persuade  to  read  will  be  benefited,  and  you  will, 
in  after  years,  receive  his  thanks,  and  see  him  happier. 


Tabic  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  27— (1868). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

X— Garden  Seeds. for  a  Family  (40  kinds )  $5  00 

2—  Flower  Seeds,  for  a  Family  (100  kinds) .  $5  00 

3—  Nursery  Stock  (Any  kind's  desired) . $20  00 

4 — Iona  Grape  Vines  (12  of  No.  1) . $ig  00 

a— Concord  Grape  Vines  (100  of  No.  I).. .$12  00 
0 —Japan  Lilies  (Vi  Bulbs' . .  . .  $0  00 

7 — Sewing  Machine  (  Grover  <(-  Baker) _ $55  CO 

8—  Sewing  Machine  (Hou-e  Machine  Co.). .$00  00 

9—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..sso  00 

10  —Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . . $03  00! 

11—  Sewing  Machine  ( Willrnx  A  Gibbs) . $55  00 

12—  Sewing  Machine  (Fini  te  A  Lyon) . SCO  00 

Id— Saving  Machine  ( Wheeler  A  Wilson)..  $55  00 

14 —  Washing  Machine  (Doty's)  . $14  00 

15 —  Clothes  Wringer  ( Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

16  —Tea  Set  (Mart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

17—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $so  00 

18—  Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $13  00 

19—  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $6  00 

20—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

21  —  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

22  —Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $.20  00 

23—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.).. ..$24  00 

24—  Carring  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $8  50 

Ha— Musical  Box  (Shell  Case) . $15  (0 

26 —Melodeon,  i-octave(G.  A.Prince  A  Co.'s)  $07  00 

%7—Melndeon.  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

28  —Colibri  Piano  ( Harlow,  Doehler  <(•  Co.)$  150  00 

29 — Piano,  Splendid  l-oct.(  Steimcay  A  Sons)$ 050  00 

30—  Ladies'  Gold  Watch  (Beautiful) . $100  00 

31  —Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Time-Keeper)  ..$32  50 

32 — Double  Barrel  Gun  (Cooper  A  Pond).  .$30  00 

33—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.). .$00  00 

34 —  Sp  en  cer'sBreech -loading  Rifle  {limiting)  $55  001 

SIS— Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

36—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . >9  00 

37—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ $15  00 

38  —Gold Pen,  Sil.Case.Ef  Warren  ASpadone)  &4  50 
$9— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

4O— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

41  —Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial ) . $18  06! 

42—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2 .  $125  00; 

43 — Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20  501 

44 — Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page’s) .  $5  OOj 

45—  Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks'  A  Co.) . $10  00 

46 —  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00! 

4 1  —Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00j 

4.8- A,  merican  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $S0  00 

4«-  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Diclionary^Yl  00 

50  —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  )  .  $1  75 

51  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  '  '  ~ 

52—  .iny 

53 - Any 

!i4-—Any 

55  —Any 

56  —Any 


59—  Any  . . 

60 —  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVI  do. 

61 —  A  ny  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

62—  -  "  ’ 


Three 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do 0 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I  Vo  Back  Volumes 

do. 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fight 

do. 

do. 

* do . 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.  J 


79— Any 

7 1—  Vols.  X  VI  to  XXVI 

72—  Downing's  Landscape  Garden'g 

73—  Cummings  A  Miller's  Architect. 

74 — A  SKI  Library  (Your  Choice) . . 

75—  A  S15  Library  do. 

79— A  S20  Library  do. 

77—  A  S25  Library  do. 

78—  A  S30  Library  do. 

79 — A  S35  Library  do. 

80—  A  840  Library  do. 

81—  A  $4.5  Library  do. 

82—  A  $50  Library  do. 

83—  A  $60  Library  do. 

84—  A  $75  Library  do. 

85—  A  $100  Library  do. 

86  —A  Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See  next  page .) 


j  Number 
of  Sub- 
I scribers 
fequ  ired 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


37 

37 

97 

90 

65 

45 

240 

270 

320 

270 

240 

270 

240 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

120 

50 

75 


295 

400 

1150 

1600 

400 

158 

150 

270 

275 

190 

55 

75 

42 

65 

90 

450 

100 

37 
58 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
61 
6S 

,74 

■bo 

86 

92 

24 

36 

48 
60 
71 
S2 
92 

102 

no 

116 

122 

46 

60 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

860 
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Every  article  on  our  list  is  tlie  best, 

and ,  in  all  reflects,  what  is  claimed  for  it.  All ,  there¬ 
fore,  ivho  secure  premiums,  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
not  running  the  risk  of  getting  poor  or  indifferent  goods. 
g3P”  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  rnr  Premium  List.  The  forty  four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  3G  to  30,  and  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  expi'ess,  ( at  the  Post-  Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

It  is  Easier  tiiau  one  would  suppose,  to 

get  up  a  premium  list !  Hundreds  have  written  thus,  after 
a  little  experience.  In  every  town  of  500  families,  at 
least  200  to  300  copies  of  this  paper  would  bo  taken,  if 
some  persons  would  simply  present  it,  show  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward 
the  subscriptions,  in  return  for  which  they  would  secure 
valuable  premiums.  The  exposures  of  Humbugs  have 
saved  in  hundreds  of  towns  far  more  than  the  cost  of 
supplying  a  regular  copy  to  every  family.  Take  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  show  what  it  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year 
for  less  than  half  a  cent  a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a 
week,  and  few  will  fail  to  make  so  good  an  investment. 

If  from  any  cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the  names,  that  each 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  each  list  “  For  Premiums,"  if  it  is  so  de¬ 
signed,  that  you  may  be  properly  credited  for  them. 

Sundries  : — Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  are  cost¬ 
ly...  Premium  Clubs  may  contain  names  from  different 

post-offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  one  person _ Old  and  new 

subscribers  are  counted,  but  part  should  be  new  subscrib¬ 
ers _ Remit  in  drafts  or  checks  on  New-York  City  banks, 

payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  P.  O.  money 
orders  ;  or  in  registered  letters,  if  money  must  be  sent. 

Full  Descriptions  of  tlic  Premiums  were 
published  in  October  No.,  and  also  on  a  separate  sheet, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it.  We 
have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

Nos.  iSO  to  <5© —  Voluustaes  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  bo  post-paid. 
They  arc  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 

In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

I^os.y.StG  85— <£}©«E!>  I.EISSSABSIKS. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  71  to  So,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums  ;  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars’  worth,  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  J5F”  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Library  for  general  use,  as  others  have  done. 

PSo.  80 — — 
Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 


Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOE-  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist ,  or  they  will  he 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  oil  receipt  of  price.  All 

these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  JVos.  <1  to  8G,  above  A 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (Ii.  L.)  American  Farm  Rook . 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1S67&  >868,  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo. 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1867  &  1SG8, each  pa.  50c.:  clo. 
American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.’ Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants...................*.*’] 

Architecture,  bv  Cummings*  Miller . .  . 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller. . . . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . . . . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure. . . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener  . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian. .  . . . . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  . .  8vo  ,  cloth,. . 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . . 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual,  (Turner) . . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . .  .  . 

Dadd  s  American  Cattle  Doctor . . 

Dana's  Muck  Manual . . . . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 30c..  cloth.. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new Edition) . . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr  . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Flax  Culture . . . . . 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition). . . . 

Fuller’s  Strawberrv  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson. . . 

Gregory  on  Suuashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo..$l :  cl’d  pis. 
Harris’  Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . . . 

Hop  Culture .  . . . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .. 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot. . . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture. . . 

Onion  Culture .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c . paper.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pcdder’s  Land  Measurer . .  . 

Ouinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.... . . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  80c . cloth. . 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  bound 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . .  . 

Youatt  ou  Sheep . . . 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  22 

30 
3  00 
30 
1  75 
10  00 
10  00 
1  75 
30 
25 
1  GO 
1  75 
1  50 
1  00 
75 
75 
75 
75 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

GO 

6  50 

1  29 

1  50 
50 
1  25 
I  50 
1  50 
20 
1  50 
1  50 
30 
75 
6  00 
1  50 
1  75 
40 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
75 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
20 
30 
75 
1  25 
GO 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

2° 
75 
75 
75 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15, 1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year  : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NBW-YORIC  MARKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m’tlil36,000  131,000  1,191.060  4,500  51.000  111.000 
24  (lays  last  m’  th272, 500  811,000  70S, 000  48,000  333,000  463,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Oats.  Barley. 

26  (lavs  this  m’tli, 244.000  476,000  1,301,330  93,300  1,016,000  136,500 

24  days  last  m’tli, 343, 000  1,013,000  1,426,000  91,000  1,S13,000  293,000 

3,  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Earley.  Oats. 
26  days  1S08.... 136.000  151,000  1,191.000  4,509  51,000  111,000 

24  (lays  1867.... 101,000  93,000  11,000  3,600  57,000  124,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Oats.  Barley. 

26  days  18G3  .241,000  476,000  1,301.330  93,300  1,016,000  136,300 

24  days  1S67  .1S2.090  515.000  903,000  317,000  -  400,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  15: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Eye. 

Oats. 

1803  ... 

....  79,807 

201.623 

966.847 

10,218 

14,180 

18.5S8 

758,296 

73,754 

25,413 

18GG. . . . 

_ 12T,V>51 

61,626 

616,575 

25,427 

19,033 

I8G5. . . . 

...  .19S.225 

69, GH 

53,401 

\41 

9,298 

4. 

Slock  of 

grain  in 

store  at  New 

York , 

Wheat , 

Corn, 

Eye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Malt, 

1S68. 

bush. 

bnsli. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Feb.  11... 

1,705,380 

182,1 1 1 

93,032 

2,134.194 

05,237 

Jail.  18., . 

...1,047,418 

1,131,553 

189,830 

101,313 

2,379,826 

69,389 

JSG7. 

Dec.  11... 

...1,801,215 

1,653,094 

202,900 

392, SI-5 

3,199,563 

83,445 

...  911,129 

1,954,706 

131,543 

361,053 

2,240.752 

52,155 

Oct.  15... 

...  107.008 

937,66 1 

7,300 

32,793 

890,897 

57,977 

Bent.  10.. 

...  120,532 

1,154.892 

500 

9,370 

135,737 

61.508 

v\u'-r.18 

...  90,174 

803,724 

32,735 

12,376 

200,349 

48,632 

Jr.lv 

...  245,500 

160.780 

66,986 

21,390 

200,763 

SHOO 

217,976 

117,257 

69,043 

379.865 

16,311 

May  15... 

201,092 

ISO, SOI 

145,700 

608,494 

16,461 

Gold  has  been  more  active  since  one  last,  at  variable 
prices,  closing  at  140%@141 . . .  Breadstuff's  have  been  quit® 
freely  dealt  in  by  home,  export,  and  speculative  buyers. 
The  receipts  of  Wheat,  Wheat  Flour,  Oats,  Rye,  and 
Barley,  have  been  limited,  and  prices  favored  sellers  de¬ 
cidedly.  At  the  close,  the  offerings  of  desirable  lots  of 
Flour,  Wheat,  and  Barley,  were  quite  light,  and  higher 
rates  were  looked  for.  Corn  lias  been  much  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  lias  been  quoted  materially  lower.  At  the  re¬ 
duced  figures,  there  has  been  an  active  business  re¬ 
ported,  largely  for  shipment.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  receipts  of  Corn  from  the  West  has  been  by 

way  of  New  Orleans _ Provisions  have  been  more  sought 

after,  hog  products  have  been  less  abundant,  and  have 
been  quoted  dearer. ..  .Wool  has  been  in  very  moderate 
request  at  less  buoyant  prices _ An  unusually  brisk  de¬ 

mand  has  prevailed  for  Cotton,  for  home  use,  shipment, 
and  on  speculation,  at  a  marked  rise  in  values,  the  market 
closing  firmly  and  buoyantly _ Hay  has  been  in  fair  re¬ 
quest _ Seeds  have  attracted  more  attention . Hops 

dull  and  heavy _ Tobacco  quiet,  but  held  firmly. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


6(0  ©  6  62  5  50  ©  6  35 

2  75  @  3  20  2  80  @3  25 

-..  <4  2  85  2  33  @2  82 

1  23  fa  1  40  1  22  ©  1  32 

1  30  fit  1  41  1  26%@  1  35 


Prick  of  Gold .  141%  140% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State?  3  50  @1110  $  8  45  @1125 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  75  ea  16-00  9  90  @13  50 

Extra  Western .  9  65  ©lliioo  9  55  @15  75 

Extra  Genesee .  11  15  @15  25  11  25  @14  50 

Superfine  Western. .  8  50  @  9  30  8  45  @  9  35 

Rye  Flour .  7  50  ©  9  40  7  2-  @  fl  25 

Corn  II  oi. . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White  _  ...  „  _ 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  2  25  ©  2  8 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed.  . . .  . 

Oats— Western . . 

State  . 

Rye  . l 

Barley .  1 

Hay— Bale  p  100  lb .  1 

Loose .  1 

Straw,  p  100  ft .  1 

Cotton— Middlings,  P  n. 

Hops— Crop  of  1S6G.  P  lt> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  v  lb 

Seed— Clover,  P  lb  . 

Timothy.  P  bushel . .  2 

Flax.  P' bushel .  2 

Sugar— Brown,  P  ft  . 

Molasses,  Cuba.  P  gal 
Coffee—  I!io.(GoId  price)P  lb 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,PIb. 

Seed  Leaf,  p  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, p  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  P  lb . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow.  P  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— P  ton .  51  __  v,...  . .  ^ - 

Pork— Mess,  P  barrel .  21  05  @22  12  22  87  @23  56 

Prime,  P  barrel  .  17  25  @18  25  18  25  @19  50 

Beef— Plain  mess .  12  50  @18  50  13  00  @19  00 

Lard,  in  barrels,  P  lb _ 

Butter— Western,  P  ft.. 

State,  P  lb  . 

Cheese . 

Beans— P  bushel . 

Peas— Canada.  P  bushel. .  1 

Eggs— Fresh,  p  dozen  .... 

Poultry— Fowls,  P  ft . 

Turkeys,  P  lb  . . 

Potatoes— P  bbl  ..  .  . 

Apples— P  barrel . 

Cranberries,  P  barrel . 

Neiv  Yorlc  S^ivc  SSoelc  MserScets. — 
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week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l 

January  13 . 5,076  04  032  22,856  10,710  39,368 

do  21) . 7.170  93  479  29,308  15.967  51,020 

do  27 . 5,879  83  618  20,331  15.319  42.230 

Feb'y  3 . 4.833  100  718  20,862  11,833  33,416 

do  13 . 4.526  59  565  27.15S  3,089  20,117 

Total  in  five  Weeks . 25,531  421  3,072  120,513  56,918  197, 1S1 

do  for  previous  5  lFeeLs.23,SI2  353  2,719  101,497  89,213  220,624 


Average 

per 

Week. 

81 

611 

21,104 

11,373 

do 

do  last  Mouth.  4,76S 

71 

544 

20,809 

17,743 

do 

do 

prev's  Month.  5,020 

71 

807 

32,015 

2S,089 

Average 

per 

Week, 

1867.5,544 

CL 

1,320 

22,154 

20,005 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I860. 

. 5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1S65. 

.  5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1864. 

. 5,161 

146 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1863. 

.  5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,070 

Total 

in 

1S67. 

. . .  .293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174,154 

1,102.043 

Total 

in 

1866 

. . .  .298,880 

4,885 

62,420 

1,010,000 

072,000 

Total 

in 

1865 

. . .  .270,27 1 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,197 

Total 

in 

1864. 

. . .  .267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,270 

Total 

in 

1S63. 

. . .  .204,091 

0,170 

35,705 

519, 31G 

1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  February  13th,  the  total  number  of  all 
kinds  for  each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for 
the  five  weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the 
month.  By  comparison  with  the  number  given  for  last 
month  we  see  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  bogs. 
The  slight  increase,  however,  of  other  kinds,  kc^t  the 
supply  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  market  has  re¬ 
mained  brisk.  The  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed  en¬ 
abling  retailers  to  keep  fresh  meats,  buyers  have  been 
less  anxious  for  small  lots, and  but  little  “peddling  ”  lias 
been  done,  the  seller  usually  disposing  of  his  drove 
soon  after  the  market  became  settled,  and  but  few 

“shorts”  remained  at  the  close  of  each  week _ ISeef. 

Prices  kept  rather  even  during  the  whole  month,  as  will 
he  seen  by  the  following  list,  which  gives  the  range  of 
prices,  average  price,  and  figures  for  the  largest  sales: 


Jan.  13th  ranged  12@20e.  A  v  10%e. 

do  2101  It  do  ll@l9c.  do  10  c. 

do  27ih  do  ll@lSc.  do  15%c. 

Feb.  3d  do  12@t8c.  do  15%c. 

do  13tli  do  ll@18c.  do  15%c. 


Largest  sales  15  @17% 
do  do  15  @10% 

do  do  1I%@1«% 

do  do  15  @17 

do  do  1-!%®16% 


There  were  hut  few  prime  cattle  in  market.  With  a  few 
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exceptions  one-quarter  of  the  whole  were  only  what  may 
he  rated  as  first  quality;  one-half,  second  quality;  and 
the  rest  poorly  fatted  oxen  and  dry  cows  which  sold  low 
to  packers  and  contractors.  Much  of  this  “scallawag” 
beef,  it  is  said,  goes  to  the  city  charitable  institutions, 
and  of  course  at  a  high  price  for  such  stuff.  It  would  be 
strange  if  a  market  like  New  York  in  a  term  of  five  weeks 
did  not  present  some  prime  animals.  Those  worthy  of 
special  notice  were  a  lot  of  10  grade  Durhams  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  very  heavy  and  fat ;  they  were  too  large  for  retail 
trade  and  found  a  slow  market.  They  were,  however,  sold 
at  the  close  of  their  second  day  in  the  market  to  one  of 
our  '■  fancy  butchers  ”  at  20c.  per  lb.,  on  the  actual  weight 
of  the  dressed  quarters.  Two  steers,  also  grade  Dur¬ 
hams,  one  of  them  raised  and  fatted  by  the  wife  of  a  not¬ 
ed  cattle  broker,  sold  for  20c.  per  lb.,  or  about  $"00  for  the 
two  ;  they  were  really  fine  animals.  A  lot  of  Ayrshires 
deserve  mention  because  of  their  great  beauty ;  they  were 
round  and  plump,  dark  red,  with  clean  white  faces; 
would  dress  about  1014  cwt.  and  sold  for  1914c.  per  lb.  It 
was  considered  a  good  bargain  by  both  parties.  The 
“tops”  of  each  drove,  as  a  general  thing,  found  a  ready 
market  at  above-quoted  prices ;  while  the  coarse  steers, 
half-fat  oxen  and  cows  found  a  dull,  low  market,  often  re¬ 
maining  over  until  next  day.  In  January,  owing  to  heavy 
snow  which  made  transportation  uncertain,  the  yards 
were  filled  with  poor  State  cattle,  which,  in  the  lack  of 
better  stock,  sold  for  more  than  good  sleek  steers  would 
bring  in  February.  Therefore,  with  a  belter  market  to 
choose  from,  and  a  steady  falling  olf  in  price,  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  at  least  lli@2c.  per  pound  since  our 

last  report,  for  the  same  quality  of  beef . Milch 

Cows.  These  have  come  to  market  in  numbers  equal 
to  the  wants  of  buyers.  They  usually  sold  in  small  lots 
to  city  milkmen.  State  “  springers,”  in  good  order, 
brought  from  $70@$S9.  Good  young  cows  with  calves, 
from  $90@$100.  Extra  milkers,  mostly  grades  of  Ayrshire 
or  Jersey,  sold  for  $120@.$150  each.  Good  cows,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  scarce,  and  but  few  have  come  to  market. 
Most  of  the  stock,  being  second  quality,  sold  slowly  at 
from  $55@$70 ;  while  some  poor  cows  sold  as  low  as  $-10. 
The  supply  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  13th  was  much 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  many  remained  over  to 

next  week _ Calves.  Veal  has  been  in  good  demand 

all  the  month,  and  anything  in  market  goes  off  rapidly  at 
a  fair  price.  Live  calves  may  be  quoted  from  9c.@,12c. 
for  fine  animals.  A  few  fat,  good-sized  extras  brought 
13c.@1314c.  Many  have  come  in  dressed  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  skin.  Such  “Ilog-dressed”  calves  sold  for  from 
12c.@17c.,  according  to  age  and  quality.  There  have 
been  fewer  in  market  for  the  past  two  weeks,  and  prices 
range  about  Qc.  higher  than  in  January...  Slicep. 
Prices  range  from  7?4c.@Sc.  for  extra  lots.  Some  few 
prime  lots,  very  fat,  brought  9c.  ;  while  the  lightest  ones 
sold  for  5c.@C>!4e.  per  pound.  The  market  has  boon 
lively  all  the  month,  all  qualities  finding  a  ready  sale. 
One  lot  of  11S  head,  sold  on  Feb.  10th,  for  9c.,  are 
worthy  special  notice.  They  were  native  sheep  fed  in  New 
Jersey,  and  averaged  139  pounds  each.  The  pelts  from 
such  sheep  now  sell  for  about  $2.50  each.  One  butcher, 
not  finding  what  he  wanted  in  market,  went  to  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  bought  some  Cotswolds  of  very  large 
size.  He  gave  10c.  per  pound,  or  about  $20  a  head,  the 
sheep  averaging  200  pounds  each.  The  increased  arrivals  j 
for  the  week  ending  Feb.  13th  so  far  exceed  the  demand 
as  to  make  the  market  a  little  dull,  and  a  slight  falling  oil' 
in  price  for  medium  lots  is  the  result.  The  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  is  large,  and  mutton  is  in  request,  while  beef  keeps 

up  to  its  present  high  figure _ Swine.  There  has 

been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  numbers,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  figures  given  above,  with  a  gradual  upward  ten¬ 
dency  in  price.  Live  hogs  find  a  ready  sale  at  from  7%c. 
©8J4C-  per  lb. ;  while  with  the  light  supply  for  the  week 
ending  Feb.  13th,  some  sales  reached  as  high  as  S%c.  per 
lb.  Western  dressed  have  come  in  largely  during  the 
cold  weather,  and  sell  for  from  9^c.@10c. ;  while  city 
dressed  bring  10J4c.@10!4c.  These  quotations  are  very 
high,  and  many  packers  have  stopped  operations  until 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  price.  They  confidently  believe 
the  high  price  will  not  continue  long. 

.^’cw  "Wotrlc  Sstrie  AgTic!ilt8m*ss,l 
ciety— Officers  for  1 8 GS.— At  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  Albany,  Feb.  12th  and  13th,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  one  year; — President,  Thomas  H.  Faile, 
of  New  York.  Vice  Presidents ,  for  Judicial  Districts, 
1st,  John  Haven,  of  New  York;  2nd,  Samuel  Thorne,  of 
Dutchess  ;  ,3d,  Adin  Thayer,  Jr.,  of  Rensselaer ;  4th,  Milo 
Ingalsbc,  of  Washington  ;  5th,  Harris  Lewis,  of  Herkimer; 
Gth,  IV.  M.  Ely,  of  Broome ;  7th,  II.  Ten  Eyck  Foster,  of 
Seneca ;  8th,  George  A.  Moore,  of  Erie.  Cor.  Secretary, 
Benj.  P.  Johnson,  of  Albany.  Recording  Secretary ,  Thom. 

L.  Harison,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Treasurer,  Luther  H. 
Tucker,  of  Albany.  Executive  Committee,  chosen  at  large, 
Samuel  T.  Taber,  of  Queens ;  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  York  ; 
Wm.  M.  Burr,  of  Madison;  A.  B.  Cornell,  of  Tompkins; 
James  Gectdes,  of  Onondaga ;  L.  D.  Mitchell,  of  Monroe  ; 


B.  F.  Angel,  of  Livingston;  Eicliard  Church,  of  Alle¬ 
ghany.  (It  is  understood  that  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harison,  will  hereafter  assist  the  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  in  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  may  be  needed.)  The 
question  of  the  location  of  the  next  Fair  was  discussed, 
and  strong  claims  put  in  for  Rochester  and  TTtica ;  the 
decision  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Further  editorial  reports  of  the  Annual  Meeting  reach  us 
too  late  for  the  present  number. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Blow  to  ISciaaiJ  : — C'Ssct’lss  on  .View 
York  ISanks  or  Kanlrei’S  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jiuld  &c  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

ISeglstercd  Letters,  under  tlse  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  pvt  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

—  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  he  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
I  Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  he 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-ofiicc  where  the  paper  is  received. 

SPECS1B.  BgSiQtIJEST.— On  page  84, 
the  Publishers  have  partially  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
reading.  They  are  ambitious  to  reach  and  beneficially 
influence  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  To  help  on  the 
enterprise,  we  invite  all  our  readers  who  do  not  try  for 
the  prizes,  to  favor  us  with  their  good  words  and  acts. 
Suppose  each  present  reader  induce  at  least  one  more  to 
become  a  reader  during  this  month.  It  can  he  done 
readily,  except  in  certain  towns  where  every  person  al¬ 
ready  takes  this  journal.  While  we  shall  appreciate  the 
response  to  this  request,  we  feel  sure  that  every  addition¬ 
al  reader  secured  will  bo  benefited. 

“  IPiease  Answer  isi  t3ae  E®ssj»ei'  **  is 

a  request  a  thousand  times  made — often  by  those  who 
omit  their  address.  Our  space  is  too  valuable,  by  far,  to 
write  personal  letters  in.  As  a  rule,  only  topics  interest¬ 
ing  to  a  good  many  persons  can  be  alluded  to  in  type. 
Subjects  or  questions  of  interest  to  only  one  or  two  per¬ 
sons  are  answered  by  letter,  when  we  have  time. 

A«lvertisicim;Bi8si  Ea.i*55er,  IP  Ion 
Please. — It  is  necessary  that  all  advertisements  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  office  before  the  5th  of  the  month.  Three 
2iages  received  later  are  left  out  for  want  of  room,  al  though 
four  extra  pages  were  added  to  accommodate  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Had  these  been  sent  a  few  days  earlier,  we  could 
have  made  calculations  by  which  all  might  have  appeared. 


See  tHae  “  IBisag'.” — The  Kansas  friend  whose 
letter  was  unanswered,  hopes  that  it  is  not  the  case  with 
us,  as  with  the  Farmers’-  Club,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
“  in  the  ring”  to  be  noticed.  We  cannot  answer  for  the 
Farmers’ Club,  but  for  ourselves  we  can  say  that  we  do 
not  know  personally  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  to  whom 
we  reply.  We  try  to  treat  all  alike,  and  if  any  feel  that 
they  are  neglected,  it  is  from  no  personal  reason,  hut 
solely  because  we  have  not  space  for  everything  that  we 
would  like  to  publish. 

rlTlie  Cosnaell  University. — The  “First 
General  Announcement”  of  the  Cornell  University  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  will  be  opened  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
September  next  ;  examination  of  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  take  place  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preced¬ 
ing.  The  Departments  are  to  he  those  of  Agriculture, 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  Civil  Engineering,  Military  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Tactics,  Mining  ancl  Practical  Geology,  and 
History,  Social,  and  Political  Science.  We  cannot  give 


space  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  plan  of  instruction  ; 
those  who  are  interested  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  terms 
of  admission,  should  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  Announce¬ 
ment  to  Francis  M.  Finch,  Secretary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  Yew  Staritliii-il  A  g  ricnlt  lEi'al 

Wo  rk . — We  are  gratified  to  be  able  now  to  announce  a 
work  in  press,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College, 
to  which  the  best  labors  of  many  years  have  been  devot¬ 
ed.  It  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  Plant  to  the  Air,  of 
the  Plant  to  the  Soil,  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  Fanning 
in. general — Manuring,  Feeding,  etc.  There  are  very  few 
men  in  the  world  who  can  bring  to  the  labor  of  preparing 
such  a  work  greater  erudition,  better  practical  dews, 
plainer  common-sense,  or  sounder  reasoning.  Professor 
Johnson  was  bred  upon  a  good  farm,  on  the  edge  of  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture  in  her  primeval  wildness,  and  of  the  most  “  inten¬ 
sive  ”  culture  in  Europe.  A  familiarity  with  European 
languages,  thorough  chemical  knowledge,  great  thorough¬ 
ness,  patience,  and  perseverance,  and  unusual  aptness  for 
teaching,  make  him  just  the  man  for  so  arduous  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  work,  so  far  as  we  have  perused  the 
manuscript,  is  simply  written,  clear,  explicit,  and  full  of 
tacts ;  it  cites  authorities  freely,  and  is  thorough,  progres¬ 
sive,—  leading  the  reader  from  step  to  step  to  as  clear 
an  understanding  of  agricultural  phenomena  as  has  yet 
been  arrived  at.  The  work  will  he  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  general  reader,  and  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  schools  and  colleges.  It  will  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

AAlaat  is  t3a«  flatter  vvitn  4lic  Mule 

Team  ? — The  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  February 
number  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  some  perplexity 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist.  Wc  can 
easily  imagine  the  indignation  of  Scipio  Africanus  at 
being  represented  astride  of  tlieoff  mule,  and  the  “guf¬ 
faw  ”  of  the  old  army  teamster  as  his  quick  eye  sees  what 
is  the  matter.  Wc  admit  also  that  the  mules  would  feel 
very  uncomfortably  and  would  he  hard  to  keep  in  the 
road  if  they  were  hitched  up  and  driven  in  this  way.  Wc 
sincerely  hope  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  artists  may 
again  he  chagrined  at  finding,  when  too  late  to  remedy 
it,  that  a  drawing  had  not  been  reversed  when  put  upon  the 
block.  Few  persons  not  familiar  with  the  processes  of 
printing  and  engraving  are  aware  how  the  drawings  and 
engravings,  as  well  as  the  type,  look.  The  drawings  ap¬ 
pear  exactly  as  the  pictures  after  they  are  printed  do,  when 
seen  in  a  looking-glass.  If  our  friends  will  hold  up  the 
mule  picture  to  a  mirror,  the  driver  will  he  on  the  right, 
that  is  tlie  left  or  nigh  mule,  and  all  will  he  correct. 
The  action  of  the  white  lead  mule  is  perfectly  correct. 

Sundry  — Please  stop  sendiug 

us  money  to  pay  the  “5  per  cent,  cash  assessments  ”  on 
prizes  pretended  to  have  been  drawn  for  sundry  people  by 
A.  A.  Kelly, by  Clark, Webster  &  Co., and  others  of  their  ilk. 
(These  very  kind  men  draw  grand  prizes  for  all  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Of  course  they  take  all  the  blanks  themselves — 
generous  rich  mien  that  they  are.)Enongh  casli  to  constitute 
a  small  fortune  has  been  sent  us  thus,  this  year.  We  have 
|  returned  all  such  money  to  the  senders  without  charge,  hut 
if  it  keeps  coming  we  shall  have  to  deduct  a  “  5  per  cent, 
cash  assessment  ”  to  pay  for  time,  clerk  hire,  and  postage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  being  considered  swindlers 
ourselves,  if  the  money  chances  to  miscarry  in  coming 
and  going.  Wc  repeat  that  all  these  proposed  “  prizes  ” 
are  humbugs.  The  “  $150  prize  ”  is  a  so-called  certificate 
for  150  shares  in  a  bogus  company,  and  so  of  the  “  $100,” 
and  of  other  prizes.  They  are  not  worth  a  farthing— not 
one  of  them, — and  every  dollar  .forwarded  is  an  absolute 
loss  to  the  sender. . . .  The  “  Gettysburg  Asylum  Scheme  ” 
continues  to  he  advertised — to  the  profit  of  the  operators 
and  the  newspapers.  Consistency  must  he  at  a  discount, 
when  leading  journals  act  like  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Feb. 
G,  which  in  its  editorial  columns  warns  the  people  against 
this  scheme,  yet  in  the  same  paper  publishes  a  displayed 
advertisement  of  the  Gettysburg  Concert,  so  called.  We 
dislike  to  appear  to  oppose  anything  even  professing  to 
aid  our  noble  soldiers  who  have  become  crippled  or  in¬ 
valids  in  their  country’s  service,  but  such  schemes  as  this 
Gettysburg  affair  will  in  the  end  do  them  more  harm  than 
good.  We  have  followed  our  soldier;  to  the  battle  field, 
and  when  sick  and  wounded  have  nursed  them  night  and 
day  in  the  hospital  tents,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  woods,  for 
weary  weeks  and  months,  and  we  will  gladly  contribute 
further  to  furnish  homes  for  them,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
them  receive  the  full  dollars  contributed,  and  not  a  cent 
or  two  on  each  dollar,  if  they  get  anything,  of  the  sums 
solicited  by  the  Gift  Enterprise  men.  It  is  high  time  that 
all  these  sympathy-pleading  concerns  received  their 
quietus.  Let  a  bona  fide  enterprise  be  started  to  aid  the 
soldiers,  by  well-known,  reliable  men,  let  it  he  devoid  of 
all  clap  trap  of  enormously  over-estimated  larms,  unsal¬ 
able  jewels,  old  hooks  and  boats,  etc.,  and  tenfold  more 
actual  money  will  he  received,  than  will  ever  come  from 
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the  best  of  these  lottery  and  gift  schemes,  if  we  can  apply 
the  term  best  to  things  wholly  bad.... Our  letters  this 
month  contain  circulars  of  thirteen  different  Lottery  and 
Gift  enterprises,  of  eleven  different  watch  and  jewelry 
ticket  schemes,  all  swindles,  and  of  twelve  miscellaneous 
humbugs,  such  as  honey  recipes,  oil  manufactures,  wash¬ 
ing  compounds,  sewing  machines,  vile  publications  and 
instruments,  etc. — in  all,  just  three  dozen  swindling 
schemes,  the  operators  of  each  of  which  are  paying  large 
sums  for  postage  and  circulars,  for  which  they  are  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  simple-minded,  trusting  people — Beach , 
StephensS  Co.  is  a  new  name  in  the  great-promise-notliing- 
returned-swiudling-army,  but  is  a  revamp  of  an  old  con¬ 
cern  . .  Swan ,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  one  of  the  most 
“cheeky”  swindlers  we  have  lately  met,  though  he  has 
several  near  relatives  in  this  city  —  Manning’s  un-mutual 
joint  stock  affair  at  Milford  is,  like  all  of  its  class,  nothing 

but  a  humbug _ A.  P.  Bussey,  formerly  of  N.  Y.  cast, 

and  now  in  central  N.  Y.,  is  so  greedy  of  money  that  he 
will  even  murder  if  paid  a  small  consideration,  and  has 
the  impudence  to  argue  in  favor  of  lessening  the  human 
race.  Pity  he  and  a  dozen  of  his  class  had  only  one 
neck,  and  the  hangman  a  rope  around  that  neck.  We 
would,  for  once  at  least,  vote  for  capital  punishment  for 
murderers,  despite  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Greeley  — 
Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lature  has  repealed  the  act  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
indirectly  upholding  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  Scheme. 

Tlie  Jernsalcni  Articl&olte.  —  Mrs. 
A.  N.,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  writes :  “I  would  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
would  compare  with  the  food  of  northern  cattle  ;  but 
here,  where  the  great  obstacle  in  keeping  a  cow  is  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  food,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  a 
most  profitable  crop.  We  only  have  ground  enough  to 
supply  our  own  table,  but  I  always  take  care  to  let  an 
artichoke  grow  in  every  spare  corner,  and  treat  my  cow 
to  a  bucketful  as  often  as  possible.  Our  soil  is  not  what 
you  would  call  rich— rather  the  reverse,  but  I  can  always 
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take  a  peck  bucket  full,  sometimes  more,  from  a  single 
plant.  They  need  to  stand  singly,  and  two  or  three  feet 
apart ;  a  cow  will  eat  them  raw  with  avidity,  and  if  they 
are  boiled,  mashed,  and  a  little  bran,  or  meal  and  salt, 
added,  she  will  scarcely  stop  for  breath  till  all  is  gone, 
and  will  increase  her  milk  at  least  a  third.  As  there  are 
few  days  here  that  a  spade  cannot  be  put  into  the  ground, 
they  need  only  be  taken  up  as  wanted.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is,  they  are  up  witli  the  first  breath  of  spring  and  you 
can  cut  an  armful  of  tender  tops  for  the  cow  before  she 
can  find  much  other  green  food,  and  which  she  will  eat 
with  a  relish  worth  witnessing ;  even  the  old  leaves  they 
eat  in  preference  to  almost  anything  else  in  the  garden. 
All  the  cultivation  needed  is  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  thick ;  they  grow  so  fast  few  weeds  can  contend  with 
them.  I  think  if  you  could  induce  every  one,  at  least  in 
the  South,  that  owns  a  lot  of  ground  anda  cow,  to  plant  a 
good  lot  of  them,  they  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

Make  tlae  Most  of  Your  Fisamd. — 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson,  is  not  solely 
devoted  to  market  gardening,  but  it  tells  how  to  treat  a 
garden  of  any  size  in  a  manner  to  get  the  most  from  the 
space.  No'book  of  the  kind  has  given  such  general  satis¬ 
faction.  Price  $1.50  by  mail. 

A  New  House,  that  of 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  149  Grand  St.,  has  been  recently 
organized  in  this  city.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  for  many  years 
■connected  with  the  trade— the  past  eleven  years  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Subscription  Department  of  the  Appletons, 
including  the  Cyclopedia,  etc.  One  of  the  first  works  to 
be  issued  by  the  new  firm  will  ho  a  Life  of  Christ,  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

liuox’s  Fruit  Farm. — Tlie  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Knox  grows  each  year  more  portly,  and  is  full  of  good 
things.  The  sending  of  plants  by  mail  has  long  been 
one  of  the  features  of  this  establishment.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  gives  due  promincnco  to  that  much  neg¬ 
lected  fruit,  the  currant.  That  he  is  eloquent  on  the 
Jucunda,  we  need  not  say,  and  he  makes  liberal  offers  to 
send  it  with  the  Agriculturist  and  other  papers. 

Tiae  Word.  “  Mack.” — “  "Will  you  oblige 
a  reader  by  explaining  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
‘  muck  ?’  ’’—Webster  defines  muck  as  “  Dung  in  a  moist, 
state,  —  A  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,”  etc. 


Worcester  says :  “  A  substance,  as  dung  or  straw,  that  is 
moist  or  in  a  fermenting  state,— Manure.”  Swamp  muck 
is  a  substance  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  To  this 
substance  Webster’s  second  definition  is  substantially 
appropriate.  “Muck”  is  applied  in  the  common  usage 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  of  this  country  to  the  decom¬ 
posing  vegetable  matter  of  swamps,  including  substances 
of  different  kinds  as  peat,  rotten  leaves,  and  even  the 
deposits  in  old  mill-ponds,  if  chiefly  vegetable. 

OaicSicia  Feed. — “P.  T.,”  Connecticut. 
We  know  of  nothing  better  for  young  chickens  and 
turkeys  than  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  and  fed  with 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  The  first  few  weeks  is  the 
most  critical  time  with  them,  and  they  need  animal  food 
in  some  form,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  before 
grubs  and  insects  are  plenty.  We  have  fed  raw  liver, 
chopped  fine,  with  advantage.  A  change  of  food  is  desir¬ 
able.  Wheat  or  barley  steeped  in  milk,  toasted  bread 
crumbs,  and  hominy,  are  excellent.  They  should  be  fed 
as  often  as  five  times  a  day,  until  they  are  a  mouth  old, 
and  should  have  access  to  clean  water  at  all  times. 

E>o  Yoaa  "Wasat  to  Know  ? — We  are 

obliged  to  lump  answers  to  a  large  number  of  correspond¬ 
ents  in  this  manner.  Do  you  want  to  know  where  to  get 
Seeds  and  Implements  ?  Consult  the  advertisements ;  the 
largo  dealers  usually  keep  all  kinds  of  seeds  and  imple¬ 
ments.  Do  you  wish  to  know  all  about  Hops,  Flax,  Onions 
or  Tobacco?  Get  our  treatises  on  these  subjects.  Do 
you  wish  a  handy  Poultry  Book  ?  Get  Saunders  Domestic 
Poultry.  For  condensed  directions  for  Drainage  see  our 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1S07,  and  for  the  best  account  of 
Cheese  Factories,  that  for  1S08.  If  you  wish  to  know 
about  new  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  see  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Annual.  Both  these  Annuals  are  full  of  good  things. 

Vitality  of  Seesls. — S.  A.  Green  asks  as 
to  the  length  of  time  garden  seeds  will  retain  their  vital¬ 
ity.  We  can  only  answer  in  a  general  way,  as  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  germinative  power  depends  very  much  on 
the  care  with  which  they  have  been  kept.  The  following  is 
Peter  Henderson’s  arrangement.  Onions,  Parsnips,  and 
Leeks,  should  be  of  th*e  previous  season’s  growth.  Good 
for  two  years,  Beans,  Peas,  Carrots,  Egg  Plant,  Okra, 
Salsify,  Sweet  Herbs ;  for  three  years.  Asparagus,  En¬ 
dive,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Spinach  and  Radish.  Those 
safe  foT  four  years,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  and 
Turnip  ;  from  five  to  ten  years,  Beets,  Cucumber,  Mel¬ 
ons,  Pumpkins,  Squash  and  Tomato. 

Pea-unt  Caaiture. — Several  Inquirers.  The 
Pea-nut  needs  a  light  mellow  and  rather  fertile  soil. 
Some  throw  up  ridges  as  for  sweet  potatoes,  but  they  are 
quite  as  often  grown  in  flat  culture.  The  rows  or  ridges 
are  laid  off  three  or  four  feet  apart,  (tlie  plant  spreads  a 
good  deal),  and  the  seeds,  with  the  husk  removed,  are 
planted  two  in  a  place  at  distances  of  a  foot  in  the  row. 
When  the  plants  are  up,  thin  to  one  in  a  place,  and  sup¬ 
ply  missing  ones  by  transplanting.  The  after  culture 
consists  in  keeping  the  weeds  down  and  the  ground 
mellow.  Do  not  plant  until  the  ground  is  warm. 

Cranl»ci*i*y  CaiStssre. — We  answer  many 
inquiries  together.  1,  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
cultivation  of  cranberries  on  upland  has  been  successful 
on  a  large  scale,  though  small  garden  plots  have  done 
well.  2,  A  peat  bog  or  meadow,  that  can  bo  drained  and 
can  be  flooded  at  will,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  a 
plantation.  The  bog  is  drained  by  deep  ditches  and  an 
embankment  is  made  to  keep  the  water  out,  with  flood¬ 
gates  for  letting  it  on  when  necessary.  The  land  is  clear¬ 
ed  of  brush  and  tussocks,  levelled,  and  covered  with  4  to 
G  inches  of  sand,  free  from  loam  or  clay.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  the  ground  is  naturally  sandy  and  this  is  not 
required.  When  the  land  can  be  plowed  and  harrowed 
it  is  so  treated.  Some  prefer  to  prepare  the  land  thorough¬ 
ly  one  season  and  plant  the  next ;  the  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  native  weeds  and  grass  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  3,  Planting  is  done  in  the  spring,  the  plants 
being  set  from  IS  inches  to  three  feet  apart.  4,  Plants 
may  bo  had  of  dealers  who  advertise  them,  or  they  may 
be  taken  from  wild  beds  if  they  are  known  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  5,  Cultivation  is  needed  through  the  summer 
until  the  plants  cover  tlie  ground  and  choke  out  the 
weeds.  G,  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  has  a  chapter 
on  the  Cranberry,  and  there  is  a  special  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  Eastwood. 

lEootog’rai'ited.  '1'rees. — R.  Reeves.  This 
is  a  subject  upon  which  good  pomologists  differ.  This 
plan  of  propagation  has  been  openly  condemned  by  at 
least  one  horticultural  society,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  good  an  observer  as  Warder  says :  “  The  theoretical 
objections  to  root  grafts  have  yielded  to  sound  philosophy, 
based  on,  and  supported  by,  practical  observation.”  For 
ourselves,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  thrifty,  well-rip¬ 


ened  tree,  with  a  well-grown  root,  no  matter  how  it  was 
produced.  Many  poor  root-grafted  trees  are  sent  out; 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  method,  but  of  the  propagator. 
The  cause  of  the  death  of  young  trees  is  still  obscure. 

SpriaaKlisag:  .let  lor  BSose  E»ipe.— 

Where  water  is  thrown  from  the-common  perforated  rose 
jet  sPdifficnlty  is  often  found  from  the  filling  up  of  the 
holes  with  specks  from  the  water.  This  is  obviated  by 
the  contrivance  figured.  Tlie  affair  is  made  of  tin  or 
sheet  brass.  It  consists  of  a  tube,  slightly  conical,  3  or  4 


inches  long,  to  slip  over  the  nozzle ;  to  this  is  soldered,  at 
a  slight  angle,  a  triangular  piece,  one  corner  being  made 
to  embrace  the  tube  at  the  end.  The  two  sides  are  bent 
up  to  prevent  the  stream  of  water  from  spreading  too 
much.  The  slight  angle  at  which  it  is  placed  causes  the 
stream  to  strike  it  near  tlie  nozzle,  and  spread  out  in  a 
fan  shape,  while  the  edge  or  lip  over  which  the  water  is 
spread  is  also  turned  up  a  little  to  more  effectually 
open  the  sheet  of  water.  It  is  easily  made  by  any  tinner, 
and  for  most  uses  is  superior  to  the  Ipse  jet. 

‘WSaess.t  E>a-azes. — Iaa<<“restiM££ 
to  Wheat  Growers  in  tlie  United  Slates  and 
Canada  :  At  the  suggestion  of  wheat  growers  in 
Western  New  York,  who  desired  to  have  special  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  this  subject  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Feb.  12th,  Mr.  Judd,  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  placed  $300  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  for  prizes.  The  Committee  accepted  the  offer  with 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  they  will  announce  the  prizes  for 
the  next  Annual  Fair,  probably  in  the  form  below,  with 
perhaps  slight  variations  that  may  be  suggested  while 
making  out  the  official  premium  list.  We  call  attention 
to  the  subject  now,  and  give  the  preliminaries,  that  farm¬ 
ers  may  have  an  eye  to  the  prizes  in  preparing  for  their 
Spring  Wheat  Crops,  and  also  in  looking  after  their  Win¬ 
ter  Wheat  now  in  the  ground.  Tlie  prizes  themselves  arc 
large,  but  aside  from  these,  the  credit  of  carrying  off'  the 
Premium  at  the  hands  of  the  Empire  State  Society,  the 
largest  one  in  the  country,  will  be  worth  competing  for. 

The  “Orange  J  tick!  Wheat  Prizes.” 

Open  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Best  Two  Barrels  of  White  Winter  Wheat . $100. 

Best  Two  Barrels  of  Red  Winter  Wheat . SIOO. 

Best  Two  Barrels  of  Spring  Wheat . §100. 

To  be  exhibited  at  the  next  Annual  Fair  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  (18G8)  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  of  Award  to 

include  at  least  one  experienced,  practical  miller. - . 

Each  sample  to  be  accompanied  by  100  stalks  from  the 
same  field,  with  heads  and  roots  complete,  and  also  by 
a  reliable  written  statement,  properly  verified,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  two  credible  witnesses,  giving  the  name  of 
the  variety  and  source  of  the  seed  ;  the  size  of  the  field, 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  crops  and  manures  on 
the  same  for  four  years  past ;  the  depth  and  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground,  and  the  lime  and  mode  of  sowing  and 
harvesting;  the  precise  method  of  selecting  and  cleaning 
the  samples ;  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  suggest 

themselves  to  the  exhibitors. - Tlie  written  statements 

to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  award. - Thu 

written  statements,  and  the  three  samples  receiving  the 

prizes  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society. - All  other 

samples  to  be  sold  at  auction  during  the  fair,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  exhibitors,  when  desired. 

TTHie  Flower  Cflta  i*d.en . — Those  who  wish 
a  guide  to  the  operations  in  the  flower  garden  will  find 
Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers  the  best  of  the  works  on 
this  subject.  Its  directions  are  plain  and  practical,  being 
the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  flowprs. 
Price  by  mail  $1.75. 

So«l  I'VBice  Cguery. — “I.  B.  S.,”  of  White 
Hall,  Mo.,  wishes  to  know  from  the  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  how  long  a  prairie  sod  fence  will  last  in  Missouri, 
and  the  best  way  to  make  one.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  experience  of  our  Western  readers  who  have  used 
such  fence,  accompanied  by  profiles  of  the  fences  and 
ditches, with  the  most  lasting  slopes  for  both. 

Grape  Yitte  Literature.  —  Fuller’s 
Grape  Culturist,  Mohr’s  Grape  Vine,  My  Vineyard  at 
Lalceview,  Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine,  are  all  excellent 
works  at  moderate  prices — see  book  list  on  page  84. 
Strong's  and  Mead’s  works  arc  more  expensive.  They  all 
differ  in  some  particulars,  but  cither  is  a  safe  general  guide. 
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Sweet  Herlss,-1 “Market  Gardener,”  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  wishes  to  know,  “whether  there  would  he  a 
ready  sale  for  dried  sage,  etc.,  at  a  fair  price.”  Sweet 
herbs  are  raised  in  the  market  gardens  near  New  York  as 
a  second  crop,  and  are  considered  a  paying  one.  They 
are  put  up  in  loose  bunches  and  are  sold  green  or  dry, 
aecording  to  the  season.  In  this  state  they  are  so  bulky 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  send  them  any  great  distance. 
Those  brought  from  distant  places  come  pressed  in“ack- 
ages  or  are  ground  and  putup  in  tin  boxes,  and  are  main¬ 
ly  sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  This  branch  of  the 
'business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakers,  and  we 
are  not  aquainted  with  the  many  statistics  concerning  it. 

JPlES.sa.tiB&g’  C/iattisig-s.  —  In  the  “  Notes 

aboutWork,”we 
have  often  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the 
necessityof  firm¬ 
ly  crowding  the 
earth  against  the 
base  of  the  cut¬ 
tings.  Much  of 
the  failure  to 
raise  currants, 
grapes,  and  oth¬ 
er  plants  from 
cuttings  arises 
from  a  neglect  of  this.  A  light  porous  soil  around  the 
cutting  allows  it  to  dry  out,  and  besides 
this  there  is  something  in  the  close  con¬ 
tact  of  the  earth  with  the  cutting  which 
seems  to  favor  the  production  of  roots. 

AVe  give  from  that  very  practical  work, 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  two  illus¬ 
trations.  Figure  1  shows  a  section  of 
the  trench  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be 
placed ;  this  is  made  with  the  spade,  by 
thrusting  it  down  perpendicularly,  and 
throwing  the  earth  to  one  side.  This 
gives  a  trench  with  a  nearly  perpendicular 
wall,  against  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be 
placed.  After  the  cuttings  are  put  in, 
from  two  to  four  inches  apart,  some  soil 
is  thrown  in,  and  pressed  down  firmly 
against  the  base  of  the  cutting  by  means 
of  the  rammer,  figure  2.  This  implement 
is  shaped  from  a  piece  of  2-iuch  plank  of  Fig.  2. 
convenient  length.  In  its  absence,  use  a  bit  of  board. 

66  ISEassisBii  Cb-siBb.-’ — A  pomologist  who 
knows,  writes  us :  “  Certain  nurserymen  or  interested 
parties  AVcst,  are  pushing  the  Tetofsky  apple  as  the 
“  Russian  Crab”  trees,  at  $1  each,  I  hear.  It  is  hardy  for 
thq  North-west,  but  no  crab  whatever ;  and  from  several 
years’  trial  of  it  on  my  soil,  it  does  not  compare  in 
general  productiveness  aud  value  with  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg.  AVhy  not  sell  it  under  its  true  name  ?” 

IPlamting1  ©rclaav&s. — 1 “  G.  B.  G.,”  De¬ 
catur  Co.,  Ind.,  asks:  “How  should  an  orchard  be 
planted  on  flat,  wet,  heavy  clay  soil,  drained  only  im¬ 
perfectly  by  open  ditches  ?  It  cannot,  short  of  great  cost, 
be  well  drained.”  Surface  planting  is  often  practised  at 
the  AVest,  and  is  much  better  than  placing  the  roots  in  a 
heavy,  damp  soil,  The  roots  of  the  tree  arc  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  a  broad,  low  mound  of  earth 
heaped  over  them.  In  the  subsequent  working  of  the 
orchard,  the  earth  is  thrown  towards  the  tree  and  thus 
the  drainage  is  made  more  effectual 

ESai-lk  as  sa  Munlcla. — J.  AVhitte- 
more,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  told  that  tan  bark  used 
as  a  mulch  will  injure  the  soil,  and  asks  if  it  is  true. 

■  Simply  used  on  the  surface  it  will  do  no  injury.  If  a 
large  quantity  of  tan  bark  were  worked  into  a  very  light 
soil,  it  would  be  a  detriment  mechanically,  rendering  an 
already  too  open  soil  still  lighter.  When  decomposed, 
and  it  decays  very  slowly,  it  makes  a  good  manure. 

Trees  for  si  Wet  gsoil.  —  “A  Young 
Farmer,”  asks :  “What  kind  of  trees  shall  I  set  out 
on  a  Western  wet  marsh  for  the  purpose  of  making 
shade  for  cattle,  the  marsh  not  being  so  wet  but  it 
can  be  mowed  with  a  two-liorse  mower.”  The  Tama¬ 
rack  or  American  Larch,  the  Poplars  or  Cottonwoods,  or 
any  of  the  tall-growing  willows,  such  as  the  AVhit.e  or 
Golden.  We  have  never  seen  the  Weeping  Willow  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  have  no  doubt  it- would  answer  ad¬ 
mirably.  It  grows  rapidly,  makes  a  fair  shade,  and  is 
one  of  the- first  to  leaf  out  in  spring,  as  it  is  the  last  to 
shed  its  leaves  in  autumn. 

iaa  F.  II.  Dickson 

says :  “  Please  give  us  your  opinion  on  grape  culture  in 
this  Territory.  Climate  as  follows :  Frosts  not  very  late 
in  spring,  in  fall  from  20th  of  Sept,  to  15th  of  October; 


season  very  dry,  so  much  so  that  irrigation  is  necessary 
for  the  raising  of  most  kinds  of  crops.  Soil,  all  kinds 
usually  found  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  except  that  it  in¬ 
variably  has  more  or  less  alkali  in  it.  The  winters  as  a 
general  thing  are  mild,  with  but  little  snow,  and  some  very 
high  winds.  Wild  grapes  grow  here,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  try  an  acre  or  two  of  tame  grapes,  if,  in  your  opinion, 
they  will  prosper  here.  What  kinds  would  you  advise 
me  to  plant?” — Your  soil  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  parts  of  Northern  Mexico,  where  we  have  seen  the 
grape  flourishing.  If  you  have  no  late  frosts  in  spring, 
and  can  irrigate,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  rea¬ 
son  why  most  of  our  varieties  should  not  succeed.  As  to 
the  sorts  to  plant,  it  must  be  in  great  measure  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  you,  and  if  no  one  has  done  it  before,  you  can 
not  do  a  better  service  to  Colorado  than  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  leading  varieties.  We  think  that  the  Israella, 
which  lias  succeeded  so  well  at  the  South,  should  be  one 
of  the  newer  sorts  to  be  tried,  but  we  would  advise  an 
experiment  with  all  the  leading  sorts.  Please  report. 

UfcsiMg-eroEis  ©Us. — In  an  article  in  the 
Household  Department,  reference  is  made  to  a  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  sale  of  oils.  It  is  to  he  found  in  Section  29 
of  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Law,  approved 
March  2,  1867,  aud  reads  as  follows  :  “  And  he  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  person  shall  mix  for  sale,  naphtha  and 
illuminating  oils,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
such  mixture,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  oil  made  from 
petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes,  inflammable  at  less 
temperature  or  fire-test  than  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
Fahrenheit ;  and  any  person  so  doing  shall  be  held  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  by  in¬ 
dictment  or  presentment  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  having  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years.” — 
If  some  one  who  is  able  to  bring  a  case  before  a  U.  S. 
Court,  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  find  subjects  enough  in 
every  town.  Show  this  law  to  the  man  of  whom  you  buy 
your  kerosene — also  test  the  oil  as  directed  elsewhere. 

deiastijig-  KBaives  sibimiI  Foi'lss. — Next 
to  a  clean  plate,  clean  knives  and  forks  are  desirable,  but 
in  some  respectable  families  one  finds  a  clean  plate,  and 
even  a  napkin  sometimes,  where  the  knives  and  forks  are 
exceedingly  dingy.  If  knives  have  become  rusty  by  dis¬ 
use  or  carelessness,  cover  the  blades  with  sweet  oil,  and 
after  lying  a  day  or  two  rub  them  with  unslaked  lime  until 
the  rust  disappears.  For  knives  and  forks  the  common 
scouring  brick,  freely  and  strongly  applied  every  day,  is 
very  good.  This  not  only  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  table,  hut  is  a  good  appetizer,  and  helps  digestion 
more  than  the  best  hitters  in  the  market. 

44  "Woos!  an ins ^ ^ — New  era  in  house 
decoration. — Being  prompted  to  investigate  the  “New 
AArood  Hangings,”  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  we  ever  saw.  The  walls  were, 
so  to  speak,  veneered  in  panels  with  choice  and  brilliant 
woods  of  many  hues  tastefully  arranged,  and  oiled  so 
as  to  bring  out  their  colors.  These  were  put  directly 
upon  the  plastered  walls,  just  like  paper  hangings.  We 
saw  the  veneerings  or  “wood  hangings,”  as  cut  from  the 
log,  and  noticed  AVhite  wood,  Holly,  Maple,  Beech,  Chest¬ 
nut,  Oak,  Cherry,  Mahogany,  and  Black  Walnut,  and 
were  told  that  the  veneerings,  as  soon  as  cut,  were  moist¬ 
ened  with  glycerine,  a  substance  which  never  dries,  and 
so  they  are  kept  moist,  tough,  and  flexible,  until  applied 
to  the  wall.  So  far,  the  test  of  actual  use  has  been  favor¬ 
able,  as  we  learn.  It  is  said  to  cost  less  to  cover  walls 
with  this  than  with  good  paper  hangings,  and  a  joint- 
stock  company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  business. 

A»l!a  l&ece-ptsacles. — Anthony  M.  Carson, 
Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  describing 
an  ash  receptacle  called  “  Hall’s  Ash-House,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  of  a  hopper  with  a  sieve  at  the  bottom, 
forming  the  top  of  the  iron-lined,  wooden  ash-holder, 
which  may  ho  used  as  a  leach  tub  as  well.  AVhen  the 
ashes  are  leached,  by  undoing  four  hooks  the  box  may  he 
taken  off  from  the  ashes-and  set  up  again.  The  idea 
seems  to  he  a  good  one,  and  such  an  ash  receptacle  would 
not  he  difficult  of  construction.  Mr.  Hall  may  have  a 
patent  for  it,  hut  if  he  does  not  enable  the  public  to 
buy  it,  ho  must  risk  people  making  use  of  his  ideas. 

EgS'S  F  »■©««>  la  8  Years. — Salt 

ami  Liinc. — J.  Baker,  New  Haven  Co.,  Ct.,  has  heard 
that  salt  and  lime  will  keep  eggs  sweet  a  long  time— even 
eight  years,  and  asks  for  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 
AVe  have  heard  of  this  mixture  being  employed,  and  have 
used-simple  lime  water,  or  a  very  thin  milk  of  lime,  with 
success  for  a  few  months.  The  salt  may  he,  and  probably 
is;  a  valuable  addition.  We  would  slake  the  lime  tea 


Fig.  1  — CUTTING  TRENCH. 


pastey  consistency,  after  a  few  hours  or  days  thin  it  to  a 
milky  fluid,  adding  salt  enough  to  make  a  moderately 
strong  brine,  and  try  the  experiment  with  a  few  dozen 
eggs,  pouring  the  mixture  over  them  in  a  jar  that  may  be 
kept  closed.  We  should  he  glad  to  know  how  to  keep 
eggs  fresh  for  six  months. 

A  ffVeiacla  Siicei*. — Those  wlio  have  vis¬ 
ited  city  restaurants  have  no  doubt  been  impressed  with 
the  skill  that  could  make  so  small  a  weight  of  meat  fur¬ 
nish  such  a  great  show.  A  large  plate  has  its  surface 
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beautifully  covered  with  slices  of  a  thinness  that  are  tho 
admiration  of  any  hut  a  hungry  man.  The  carving  of  meats, 
as  well  as  the  equally  delicate  cutting  of  the  bread,  is  done 
with  a  knife  called  a  French  Sheer.  For  some  time  we 
have  used  one  of  these  as  a  carving  knife  upon  the  table, 
and  though  it  is  not  elegant  in  appearance,  it  does  such 
excellent  work  that  we  think  our  readers  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  The  engraving  represents  the  shape ;  it 
has  a  broad  and  very  thin  blade  of  most  excellent  steel, 
the  weight  of  metal  being  put  in  the  width  of  the  blade, 
and  not  in  its  thickness.  The  one  we  have  has  a  blade 
14  inches  long,  hut  they  are  made  both  longer  and  shorter. 
They  are  kept  in  the  cutlery  and  furnishing  stores. 

Soft  Waiter  isa  ©eiaaeBit  <Disteirias. — 
The  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  that  washing  the  cistern 
over  inside  with  silicate  of  soda,  “soluble  glass,”  will 
prevent  the  water  becoming  hard,  and  a  subscriber  re¬ 
cords  his  entire  success  in  following  the  advice.  This  is 
worth  knowing;  the  material  is  easily  obtained  in  cities. 

MsalciiBg-  Sowp  iia  tlae  Family.— Leach¬ 
ing  ashes,  boiling  lye,  and  soap  making  on  the  good  old 
plan,  are  tedious,  and,  on  the  whole,  unprofitable  opera¬ 
tions.  We  can  far  better  buy  onr  soap,  and  use  the  ashes 
on  the  onion  hod  or  elsewhere.  But  we  have  found  the 
“  Saponifier,”  of  Clifford  Pemberton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ex¬ 
cellent— so  much  so  that  we  not  only  use  up  refuse 
grease  with  it,  hut  buy  tallow,  and  have  no  trouble  in 
making  good  soap  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it. 

IPig'eosfis. — Mr.  Tegetmeier,  the  author  of  the 
Poultry  Book,  and  editor  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  London  Field,  lias  recently  written  a  book  of  190 
pages,  royal  Svo.,  on  Pigeons,  illustrated  by  27  richly 
colored  plates  of  the  most  striking  varieties,  which  is 
published  by  Geo.  Routledge  &  Son,  London,  1SGS.  Few 
persons  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  common  blue 
pigeons  of  our  city  and  village  streets,  not  to  say  farm¬ 
yards,  where  they  are  rarely  favorites,  are  aware  of  the 
great  number  of  varieties  into  which  the  species  ( Colurriba 
livia)  is,  so  to  speak,  broken  up.  Our  common  blue  pig¬ 
eons  are  very  much  like  the  wild  Rock  Pigeon  of  Europe, 
which  is  said  to  he  the  parent  of  all  the  domesticated 
varieties.  Not  even  do  barn-yard  fowls  vary  so  greatly 
as  pigeons.  They  have  a  greater  variety  of  color,  of  form, 
of  habit,  and  of  flight.  The  work  shows  all  these  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  besides  being  a  standard  guide  both  for 
breeding  and  forjudging  of  the  birds  at  shows,  it  is  an 
elegant  center-table  ornament.  For  sale  at  the  office  oi 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  or  sent  by  mail  for  $5.00. 

Ait  BiBipi'oveBsaosatf. — AAre  thought  our  old. 
office  at  41  Park  Row  a  very  good-looking  one,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  hurry  and  hustle  of  a  large,  active  business 
makes  the  best-looking  place  a  scene  of  confusion.  But 
our  “illustrious  successors,”  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son, 
have  completely  eclipsed  all  we  could  do,  and  old  41  Park 
Row  shines  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-ordered 
seed  establishments  in  the  country.  It  will  pay  to  drop 
in,  and  see  tho  fine  display  of  good  seeds  and  ornamental 
things  to  adorn  tlie  rural  home.  The  American  Agricul- 
turist  retains  an  office  for  subscriptions  and  the  display 
of  books,  at  the  old  stand  of  41  Park  Row. 

Cost  ©f  CBaecs©  Fsictoi'Ics. — “P.  G.,” 
of  AYrmont.  The  capital  needed  to  start  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  number  of  cows  to  sustain 
it.  In  eight  factories  in  Massachusetts,  the  cost  ranges 
from  $3,000  to  $S,009.  In  the  report  of  the  American 
Dairymen’s  Association  the  average  number  of  cows  to  a 
factory  is  put  at  45S,  the  highest  being  1049  and  the 
lowest  140.  The  better  way  is  to  visit  a  cheese  factory  in 
running  order,  before  perfecting  your  plan.  And  before 
building,  it  will  he  well  to  consider  if,  at  the  present 
prices,  a  butter  factory,  or  one  where  the  making  of 
cheese  and  butter  are  united,  will  not  pay  better  than  a 
cheese  factory.  The  price  of  butter  has  been  for  some 
time  quite  high.  Our  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868  (price 
EG  cts-.)  contains  an  excellent  article  on  Cheese  Factories. 
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“ Sli alter ■».” — The  so-called  “Shakers”  have 
one  peculiarity  that  might  be  copied  by  everybody.  If 
one  is  told  that  a  flannel,  a  pair  of  stockings,  sweet  corn, 
sage,  dried  pumpkin,  apple  sauce  or  brooms,  or  any  such 
thing,  is  made  or  put  up  by  the  Shakers,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  The  seller  knows  that  he  has  given  it  the 
highest  praise,  and  the  buyer  knows  that  it  is  just  what 
it  pretends  to  be,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  If  every 
one  who  sends  things  to  market  would  be  a  “  Shaker”  in 
these  respects,  we  should  have  no  more  “topped  off” 
barrels,  baskets  and  boxes  of  fruit;  five  pounds  of  grapes 
would  not  include  a  half  pound  of  pine  wood,  very  nice 
pine  but  dear  at  20  cents  a  pound, — lard  would  not  be 
one-third  water,  and  soap  half  anything  else  but  soap. 
We  sometimes  expose  these  little  ways  of  dealers,  but 
the  task  is  great.  People  do  like  to  be  cheated,  but  the 
Shakers,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  are  as  much  behind  the 
age  as  was  old  Sol  Gills, — they  do  business  in  the  old  way. 

material  for  Cellar  Walls  and 
Floors. — It  Is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  a  cellar  dry 
in  the  midst  of  a  wet  soil.  The  best  place  to  lay  a  drain 
to  secure  a  dry  cellar  is  directly  beneath  the  foundation 
6tones— lay  tiles  if  they  can  be  got,  otherwise  a  small 
V-6haped  drain  of  small  stones.  The  walls  should  be 
laid  of  stones  in  a  mortar  4  parts  lime  and  1  part  cement, 
with  plenty  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  Any  kind  of  earth  or 
gravel  may  be  used  to  fill  in  between  the  standing  earth 
and  the  wall.  The  best  cellar  floor  is  made  of  a  grouting 
of  broken  stones  spread  over  the  surface ;  this  pounded 
flat  and  coated  with  a  cement  mortar  mixed  with  coarse 
gravel,  and  smoothed  down  level  before  it  sets.  If  cellars 
are  wet,  deeply  laid  drains  on  the  up-hill  side  will  usually 
prove  a  cure.  Shallow  drains  through  the  cellar  and  car¬ 
ried  off  down  the  hill  would  usually  be  effective. 

Fresh  Earth  ion*  Stabled  Animals, 

— “  II.,”  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  writes  as  follows :  “  From 
an  experience  of  many  years,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  from  giving  stabled  animals, — horses,  cattle, 
or  swine — what  fresh  earth  they  will  eat,  say  twice  a  week, 
or  oftener.  It  promotes  and  regulates  their  digestion, 
gives  tone  to  their  appetites,  prevents  disease,  keeps  their 
coats  in  fine  condition — promoting  their  general  health. 

I  usually  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  thickly  cut  sods,  and 
throw  some  into  their  troughs,  twice  a  week.  Let  those 
who  have  doubts  try  the  experiment,  giving  the  same 
to  part  of  their  stock  and  withholding  from  the  rest  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  their  doubts  will  be  removed.”  All  cat¬ 
tle  in  grazing  occasionally  pull  up  a  tuft  of  grass,  and 
eat  it,  roots,  earth,  and  all.  This  certainly  does  no  harm, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in  “H.’s”  long 
experience  he  has  found  earth  to  supply  a  want  of  the 
animal  economy  essential  to  the  highest  state  of  health. 

CJ-reeu  Crrasss  mitl  Weeds  foe  Ma¬ 
nure.— Mr.  Fortune,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so 
many  new  plants  from  Japan  and  China,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  use  of  green  manures  in  those  countries. 
“  In  China,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  are  employed  to  plow 
the  land,  but  in  Japan  it  is  prepared  by  manual  labor 
alone;  a  pronged  fork  is  employed, to  dig  and  break  up 
the  soil.  Vegetable  matter  is  used  in  a  fresh  state  for 
manure,  as  in  China.  Women,  old  men,  and  children 
were  employed  on  the  edges  of  the  fields  and  on  every 
hill-side,  in  cutting  grass  and  weeds  for  this  purpose. 
These,  being  scattered  over  the  land  and  mixed  with 
mud  and  water,  rot  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  af¬ 
ford  nourishment  to  the  rice  crops.  A  week  or  two  after 
this  fresh  manure  is  thrown  upon  the  land  every  trace 
of  it  disappears  from  the  surface.  It  probably  goes  on 
decaying  for  some  time  underground,  thus  feeding  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  roots  of  the  paddy  with  those  gases 
given  off  during  the  process  of  decomposition.” 

Lime  for  C»l>l»a5»-es.— “  Gardener,”  who 
lives  on  “  sand  prairie”  land  in  Illinois  and  can  get  no 
stable  manure,  wishes  to  use  lime  as  a  substitute  on  his 
cabbage  fields.  Lime  is  properly  no  substitute  for 
animal  manure,  yet  it  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  an 
excellent,  application  for  this  crop.  As  a  rule,  on  pretty 
good  land  lime  alone  with  good  culture  will  probably 
Insure  a  fair  crop  of  cabbages.  Salt  is  useful  also,  and  an 
excellent  application  is  lime  slaked  with  a  strong  brine. 

Fermented.  Manure- “  J.  S.,”  Mass. 
The  uso  of  heaping  up  manures  in  the  yard  and  under 
the  sheds  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  ferment.  Whatever 
may  bo  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  it  is  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  it  pays  to  compost  all  manures  and  fork 
them  over  once  or  twice  before  using.  The  most  valua¬ 
ble  constituent  of  green  manures,  the  nitrogen,  is  not 
immediately  available  to  plants.  In  the  compost  heap 
this  becomes  ammonia,  which  is  plant  food,  and  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  mass :  the  vegetable  fiber  is 
also-decomposed  and  all  coarse  lumps  are  broken  down. 
A  part  of  the  efficiency  of  manure  depends  upon  its 


fineness.  Besides  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  mix  the 
manures  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  aud  make  the 
whole  mass  as  uniform  in  quality  as  possible. 

Mill-pond  Mad.. — “Is  the  mud  which  has 
accumulated  in  an  old  mill-pond  valuable  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  for  grass  1  Should  it  be  mixed  with  lime?’  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value.  If  it  contains  many  sticks 
and  leaves,  partly  decayed,  it  would  be  well  to  compost  it 
with  lime.  Have  it  ready  to  apply  after  the  grass  is  cut. 

'SVa.Bisactiosas  of  tlac  Niew  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  1S66.— This 
report  brings  the  record  of  the  Society’s  doings  up  to 
April,  1867.  It  was  received  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  long  after  the  very  important  information  with 
which  it  is  replete  had  ceased  to  be  of  interest  as  news, 
but  simply  valuable  as  matter  of  record.  Such  elaborate 
and  thorough  trials  of  implements  as  the  Auburn  trial 
of  Mowers  and  Reapers  in  1S66,  or  that  of  Plows  in  1867, 
excite  great  interest  at  the  time  they'  take  place,  but  a 
year  and  a  half  afterwards  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  wish  to  read,  or  even  to  refer  to  the  reports.  This 
delay  is  now  supposed  to  be  unavoidable.  We  think  it  is 
not  so,  but  that  if  the  reports  where  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  energetic  publishing  house,  to  be  furnished  free 
or  nearly  so  to  the  Society,  and  put  upon  the  market 
while  interest  in  the  subjects  is  still  warm,  they  would 
benefit  ten  times  the  number  of  people  they  do  now. 

This  volume  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  ever  issued  by 
any  American  Agricultural  Society,  being  an  octavo  of 
1090  pages.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual  reports  of  the 
Society’s  meetings,  fairs,  addresses,  etc.,  and  the  abstract 
of  the  reports  of  the  County  Societies,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  the  report  of  the  entomologist  D.  Fitch, 
the  report  of  the  Mower  and  Reaper  trial  at  Auburn,  an 
elaborate  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the 
State,  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  and  numerous  other 
papers,  valuable  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  to  agriculturists  everywhere. 

UBeesisa  MarcSa,  !»y  Win.  W.  Cary. — 

Rye  meal  to  'promote  early  breeding. — As  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly  freely,  unbolted 
rye  meal  should  be  set  out  in  shallow  boxes,  say  six 
inches  deep,  in  a  sheltered  place,  protected  from  the 
wind, where  the  bees  can  have  free  access  to  it  until  early 
blossoms  appear.  Many  colonies  of  bees  are  deficient  in 
bee  bread  ;  these  would  not  breed  to  any  extent  until  the 
appearance  of  early  blossoms,  unless  supplied  with  a 
substitute.  Rye  meal  is  the  best  known.  Many  com¬ 
plain  that  they  cannot  get  their  bees  to  work  on  meal. 
My  method  is  very  easy  and  simple.  On  a  day  when  your 
bees  are  (lying  freely,  set  out  your  boxes  with  two  quarts 
or  more  of  meal  in  each  box,  then  take  a  small  piece  of 
comb  with  a  little  honey  in  one  side,  hold  it  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  hive  until  a  few  bees  commence  to  take  the 
honey,  place  it  in  the  box  directly  on  the  meal — in  a  short 
time  you  will  have  plenty  of  bees  working  on  the  meal. 
Water  is  another  important  requisite.  When  not  to 
be  obtained  near  the  apiary,  supply  it ;  they  prefer  to  take 
it  from  a  warm,  sheltered,  sunny  spot  where  straw  or 
something  of  that  nature  is  thrown  out. 

Spring1  Wlieat. — Theo.Gaasch,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.  There  is  a  great  confusion  of  names  of  the  spring 
wheats— Club,  Fife,  Tea,  etc.,  are  popular  names.  The 
same  wheat  may  be  bought  in  different  markets  under 
different  names,  and  various  wheats  under  the  same.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  neighbors,  good  farmers  who  have  clean, 
plump  wheat  to  sell,  send  to  some  seedsman  or  dealer  in 
agricultural  implements  in  one  of  the  large  Western 
cities,  for  samples  and  prices  of  spring  wheat,  then  make 
your  choice,  order  by  telegraph  and  have  the  wheat  come 
on  by  the  next  train.  The  old  Italian  Spring,  or  some¬ 
thing  bearing  its  name,  has  now  a  reputation  at  the  West. 
It  was  discarded  or  fell  into  neglect  a  few  years  ago. 

WBieat  —  Cliess  —  A  $1,000  Oiler. — 

Some  still  complain  because  we  do  not  open  our  columns 
to  a  wider  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  have  been 
looking  into  the  matter  for  more  than  twenty  years  past 
— have  studied  it  in  its  scientific  relations — have  received 
and  read  thousands  of  pages  of  manuscript,  pro  and  con, 
— have  offered  prizes,  and  had  men  come  hundreds  of 
miles  with  specimens  to  claim  the  prizes,  and  seen  them 
return  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  had  made  a  mistake. 
We  doubt  not  that  many  are  honest  in  their  belief  that 
wheat  will  really  produce  chess  ;  but  we  are  just  as  sure 
that  it  will  not — can  not ;  and  while  seeking  to  devote  our 
columns  to  such  topics  as  will  most,  benefit  the  largest 
number  of  our  readers,  it  does  not  seem  profitable  to  take 
up  further  space  on  this  particular  subject.  Please  allow 
us  the  same  liberty  of  judgment  in  this  respect,  that  we 
cheerfully  accord  to  others. — We  will  only  add  here,  that 
Mr.  L.  Gore,  Chagrin  Falls  P.  0.,  Ohio,  an  old  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  is  fully  convinced  that  wheat  will  turn  in¬ 


to  chess,  and  to  show  his  faith,  and,  if  possible,  settle  the 
question,  he  offers  to  wager  §1009  that  he  can  produce 
chess  from  wheat  or  rye,  or  both.  His  neighbor,  Mr. 
David  Robinson,  will  make  affidavit  that  he  has  taken  a 
kernel  of  chess  from  a  wheat  stalk,  where  it  certainly 
grew.  Mr.  Gore’s  directions  for  securing  the  change  are 
as  follows:  1st.  Sow  rye  in  spring,  and  pasture  it  all 
summer;  the  next  spring  it  will  yield  chess.  2nd.  Sow 
winter  wheat,  or  rye,  or  both,  in  June,  pasture  until  De¬ 
cember,  and  let  it  grow  the  next  season.— If  any  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  try  the  question  with  Mr.  Gore,  they  can  cor¬ 
respond  with  him— we  give  his  full  address  above.  Wo 
have  not  time  to  take  part  in  the  correspondence,  but  we 
advise  Mr.  G.  to  look  out  for  his  §1000,  if  any  enterpris¬ 
ing  man  should  accept  his  proposition.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  better  use  the  money  for  the  good  of  mankind,  than 
to  lose  it  in  “  settling”  this  “vexed  question.”  Please 
excuse  us,  if  we  do  not  publish  or  answer  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  letters  that  come  in  about  Wheat  vs.  Chess. 

Coli  Meal. — “B.  D.,”  Hartford.  Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  there  is  too  little  nutriment  in  cobs  to 
pay  for  grinding.  The  cobs  furnish  bulk,  but  food  should 
be  selected  that  has  nourishment  in  the  bulk.  If  Indian 
meal  is  too  concentrated,  add  roots,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
and  you  will  find  a  gain  of  flesh  and  milk. 

E®oiiltry  Notes  anti  G  leading's. — 

Poultry  in  a  Small  Enclosure. — You  can  keep  a  score 
of  hens  and  rear  chickens  from  them  on  500  square 
yards.  If  it  is  not  all  grass,  you  will  have  to  supply  them 
with  green  food.  They  must  have  green  food  and  dust. 

To  Make  a  Hen  Sit  in  a  Strange  Nest.— A  broody 
hen  may  be  made  to  sit  in  a  strange  place  by  being  put 
on  her  eggs  at  night,  in  the  dark,  and  shut  down  closely. 
After  a  day  or  two  she  will  keep  to  them. 

Camphor  Administered  to  Cure  Gates.— The  doss 
for  a  chicken  five  or  six  weeks  old  is  a  pill  of  camphor 
the  size  of  a  small  garden  pea.  Where  the  camphor 
julep  given  to  them  to  drink  is  strong,  they  seldom  re¬ 
quire  a  pill.  It  is  the  odor  of  the  camphor  that  kills 
the  gap-worms  ;  there  is  no  real  contact  with  it,  which 
is  impossible,  because  the  parasites  are  in  the  windpipe. 

Hens  Eating  Each  Otuer’s  Feathers.— Spanish 
fowls  are  more  prone  than  any  to  eat  each  other’s  feath¬ 
ers,  and,  like  most  bad  habits,  it  finds  many  imitators. 
There  is  nodfmbt  it  arises  in  the  first  place  from  the  lack 
of  some  necessary  food — something  they  require  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Those  that  have  no  access  to  grass 
always  do  it.  We  believe  if  they  are  supplied  with  a 
grass  run  they  always  discontinue  the  habit.  A  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  lettuce  cures  them,  and  those  that  are  gone  to 
seed  are  the  be6t  for  the  purpose.  If  you  cannot  give 
your  fowls  a  grass  run,  let  them  have  large  sods  of  grow¬ 
ing  grass,  cut  with  plenty  of  mould,  thrown  into  their 
pens  daily,  and  supply  them  with  lettuce  freely. 


American  Herd  (S1bos*1- 

liorn,)  Vol.  VII5.— This  invaluable  register  (edited 
by  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  comes  to  us 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  contains  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  upwards  of  1,000  bulls,  and  a  proportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  of  this  royal  breed.  No  man  can  enter  upon 
the  breeding  of  Short-horns  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
herd  of  them  and  to  raise  animals.which  shall  be  a  credit 
to  his  breeding,  without  a  familiarity  with  pedigrees, 
such  as  can  only  be  gained  by  the  faithful  study  of  these 
volumes.  The  editor  assures  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he 
“has  always  been  careful  to  exclude  such  pedigrees  as 
had  not,  on  their  face,  or  by  accompanying  credible  docu¬ 
ments,  a  fair  evidence  of  good  breeding.”  Nevertheless 
he  adds  :  “  It  is  presumed  that  every  cattle  breeder  and 
buyer  of  pure  blooded  cattle  will  form  his  own  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  the  pedigrees,  (of  the  stock,)  he  breeds 
from,  or  buys,  and  place  such  estimate  upon  their  value 
as  he  chooses,  or  his  interest  may  dictate.”  There  is, 
therefore,  the  necessity  for  intelligent  study  of  these 
pedigrees,  to  learn  which  show  simply  good  breeding 
enough  to  be  admitted,  and  which  purity  of  blood.  The 
work  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  lithographic  plates 
and  engravings  on  wood  of  animals,  each  filling  every 
point  in  the  scale  of  absolute  perfection  of  Short-horns  so 
accurately  that  any  one  not  having  implicit  faith  in  the 
artist,  (Mr.  Page.)and  in  the  faithfulness  of  his  drawings, 
might  suppose  that  much  of  the  likeness  to  the  originals 
had  been  flattered  out.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume 
is  a  picture  of  the  piece  of  bas-relief  statuary  occupy¬ 
ing  a  niche  in  a  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  En¬ 
gland,  representing  a  cow  and  two  milkmaids.  The  cow 
has  a  good  small  Ayrshire  head,  a  very  straight  back  and 
belly,  *.  deep  body,  full  udder,  and  coarse  legs  and  feet. 
She  is  very  small,  as  one  of  the  milkmaids  is  represented 
as  laying  her  arm  over  her  back.  After  noticing  (he  ex¬ 
ceeding  squareness  and  depth  of  the  body,  we  look  for 
the  inevitable  initial  (P)  in  the  corner,  and,  finding  it, 
wonder  if  the  artist  has  flattered  the  subject  to  please  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  or  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 
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Coffee  a.  Cure  for  Scours  in  Calves. 

— Mrs.  N  Howard,  of  North  Charlestown,  N.  H.  writes : 
“  A  subscriber  asks  for  a  remedy  for  scours  in  calves.  I 
send  a  simple  remedy,  namely :  Three  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  Java  coffee,  put  into  milk  or  in  “  slops  ”  given  to 
a  cow.  This  has  in  several  instances  cured  the  scours. 
Sometimes  the  second  or  third  dose  is  required.  This  is 
my  remedy  for  calves,  and  for  pigs  also,  in  smaller 
doses,  of  course,  and  it  has  never  failed. 

Oil»cakc.— What  Is  Oil-calce  ?— N. 

Inkkam,  Quincy,  Ill. — The  common  vegetable  oils,  name¬ 
ly,  linseed  oil,  hemp-seed  oil,  rape  oil,  cotton-seed  oil, 
castor  oil,  olive  oil,  poppy  oil,  etc.,  are  all  expressed  from 
seeds.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
pressure  upon  the  ground  seeds.  The  pulp  which  i£  press¬ 
ed  being  usually  confined  in  sacking,  when  the  press¬ 
ure  is  over,  the  residue  is  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  quite 
hard,  and  impressed  with  the  strands  of  the  sacking. 
These  cakes  constitute  the  oil-cakes  of  commerce. 
When  “oil-cake”  is  spoken  of,  however,  that  of  flax¬ 
seed  (linseed)  is  uniformly  meant.  Other  oil-cakes  are 
called  by  the  name  of  the  seed,  as  rape  cake,  cotton-seed 
cake,  etc.  Those  commonly  used  as  feed  are  linseed  and 
cotton-seed  cake,  and  in  Europe  rape  cake.  Cotton-seed 
cake,  which  is  considered  safe  for  feeding,  should  be 
from  the  “  decorticated  ”  seed — that  is,  seed  which  has 
had  the  shell  taken  off  before  pressing.  All  oil-cakes 
that  can  be  safely  fed  arc  very  nutritious  and  fattening, 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  manure  of  animals.  The 
castor  bean  leaves  a  residue  called  castor  pomace,  which, 
though  unfit  for  feed,  is  an  excellent  manure. 

BJarley. — “J.  B.  G.,  Jr.,”  Balti¬ 
more.  Barley  is  adapted  to  soils  intermediate  between 
good  wheat  land  and  rye  land.  It  follows  corn,  potatoes, 
or  any  root  crop  well ;  not  other  small  grains.  It  is  best  to 
sow  it  on  a  clover  or  old  grass  sod,  turned  over  in  the 
fall,  if  not  put  on  fallow  ground.  However,  if  you  can 
turn  the  sod  over  flat  this  spring,  or,  better,  break  it  *up 
with  a  Michigan  or  double  plow— that  is,  a  large  plow 
with  a  small  one  cutting  the  sod  simply,  set  upon  the  beam 
like  a  coulter —  you  may  get  a  very  good  crop.  Three  to 
five  hundred  pounds  of  good  bone-dust,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  guano,  well  harrowed  in,  will  help  out  the  crop 
ou  poor  soil.  Use  about  two  bushels  of  seed  on  ordinary 
land.  Barley  is  always  sowed  in  the  spring. 

CSaestei*  'WSaite  Elog-s. — E.  H.  Edkin,  of 
Williamsport,  sends  us  the  weight  of  six  pet  pigs  of  his, 
14  months  old,  the  property  of  A.  G.  Shifiler,  as  follows  : 
No.  1,  G55  lbs.  live,  500  lbs.  dressed  ;  No.  2,  593  lbs.  live, 
550  dressed;  No.  3,  5S3— 523;  No.  4,  523—493;  No.  5, 
438-400 ;  No.  0,  408— 37G. 

Mamirc  Cgraestiosis  nsticl  Answers. 

— “Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.”  We  answer 
questions  about  manures  and  their  combination,  prepara¬ 
tion,  production,  composting,  and  application,  with  great 
pleasure,  for  on  their  correct  management  depends  more 
than  on  any  other  one  thing  the  future  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  nation.  There  are  some  statements  which 
we  might  make  every  month,  and  without  referring  back 
to  see,  would  psay  were  so  made,  which  nevertheless  re¬ 
quire  to  be  made  again  and  again  in  response  to  earnest 
inquiries  of  people  who  are  only  just  beginning  to  think 
practically  upon  the  subject. 

Lime  and  Salt. — “P.  P.  S.,”  E.  Greenbush.— 
“  What  effect  will  lime  and  salt  have  on  a  compost  of 
muck  and  yard  manure  ?”  You  compost  yard  manure  with 
muck  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  ferment,  and  become 
fine  and  homogeneous  in  its  character.  The  proportions 
of  materials  may  be  determined  by  your  convenience; 
neither  will  harm  the  other.  One  load  of  manure  to  four 
of  dry  muck,  well  mixed  and  packed,  will  cause  a  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  one  to  three,  or  one  to  two,  would  often  be  better. 
Lime  and  salt — that  is,  lime  shaked  with  brine — will  do 
this  compost  no  good,  and  might  better  be  applied  to  the 
field,  if  needed  there.  The  place  for  the  salt  and  lime 
•  mixture  is  in  simple  muck  or  peat,  and  so^ttsed  it  will 
cause  a  fermentation  and  breaking  down  of  the  lumps,  so 
that  the  mass  will  be  fine,  and  fit  either  to  use  in  a  com¬ 
post  with  manure  or  otherwise.  Here  also  the  propor¬ 
tions  may,  and  should,  vary  from  one  bushel  to  one  barrel 
to  the  ox-cart  or  two-horse  load. 

Hen  Manure  in  tlao  Garden. — “H.  R.  M.,” 
Newark,  N.  J.,  asks  how  to  use  hen  manure  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fruit  and  vegetable  garden.  Ans. — Make  a  good 
compost  with  earth,  or  better  with  muck,  mixing  with  it, 
perhaps,  well  sieved  coal  ashes,  and  adding  to  it  chamber 
lye  or  soap  suds  enough  to  moisten,  but  not  wet  the  mass. 
After  it  has  fermented,  put  it  where  you  intend  to  raise 
vegetables,  and  fork  it  well  in,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  7  to  10  inches. 

Manure  for  a  Shallow  Clay  Soil. — The  same 
asks :  “What  manure  shall  I  put  on  a  shallow  red  clay,  on 


a  hard  pan  substratum  ?”  Ans. — The  material  of  which 
bricks  are  made  in  the  shape  of  pipe  tiles ,  laid  carefully  in 
rows  3!4  or  4  feet  deep,  forming  tubes  which,  if  a  slight 
descent  be  given  them,  will  cause  a  rapid  drying  of  the 
soil,  a  breaking  up  of  the  hard  pan,  access  of  the  roots  to 
new  soil,  access  of  air  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  soil,  and 
a  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  that  any  manure  will  tell. 

Lime  on  Clays. — On  such  a  soil  as  above  described, 
lime  will  act  very  favorably.  Apply  it  after  spading  deeply 
on  the  surface.  Use  less  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall, 
naif  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod  is  a  very  fair  dressing— a 
peck  would  probably  produce  a  noticeable  effect,  and  in 
autumn  no  harm  would  come  from  a  bushel  or  more. 

Aslies  and  Men  Manure  Compost.— Eugene 
Ilodson.  Take  care  about  the  mixture  of  wood  ashes  and 
hen  manure.  You  will  lose  much  ammonia  unless  the 
heap  is  well  covered  with  muck  or  loamy  soil,  as  well  as 
mixed  with  the  same.  If  the  hen  manure  constitutes  only 
one-fourth  of  the  compost,  and  it  is  well  mixed'and  free 
from  lumps,  it  will  not  hurt  corn  if  put  in  the  hill. 

Goose  Manure.— There  is  a  great  prejudice  against 
this  excellent  fertilizer.  It  needs  only  to  be  well  com¬ 
posted  to  be  exceedingly  valuable.  Geese  eat  grass,  and 
drink  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  the  moisture  passes  off 
chiefly  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  their  dung  is  dry 
and  strong ;  hence  it  needs  composting. 

Uroom-corai,  (“  D.  C.  C.,”)  is  raised  on  any 
good  corn  ground-  It  is  best  to  select  that  which  is  not 
weedy,  and  especially  not  overrun  with  quack  or  couch 
grass.  Plow  in  manure,  or  plant  on  a  sod,  calculating  to 
use  ashes  or  some  fertilizer  in  the  hills  or  drills.  Harrow 
thoroughly,  and  sow  the  seed  at  early  corn-planting  time. 
The  hills  or  drills  should  probably  be  about  8 1/2  feet  apart 
in  your  latitude,  (Mississippi.) 

Loose  'WJSg'OBH  'Fires.—  Much  expense 
would  be  saved  at  blacksmiths’  if  the  wheels  were  made 
of  thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  and  the  felloes  were  soaked 
in  linseed  oil.  Steel  tires  are  as  economical  upon  wheels 
as  steel  rails  upon  a  railroad. 

TiisioJliy  Buying  Out. — “H.  A.  H.,”  of 
Plainview,  Minn.,  wishes  to  know  why  Timothy  does  not 
succeed  well  on  their  old  lands.  He-  says  this  grass  “  suc¬ 
ceeds  on  new  lands  and  thrives  in  corners  and  by  the 
roadside,  but  does  not  do  well  on  lands  from  which 
twelve  grain  crops  have  been  taken  in  succession  without 
any  manure.”  This  grass  is  more  easily  destroyed  by 
close  feeding  or  severe  freezing  then  most  other.  The 
hard  cropping  has  probably  something  to  do  with  the 
failure  in  this  case.  The  land  in  Minnesota,  we  are  told, 
does  not  produce  half  the  wheat  it  Aid  in  its  virgin  state, 
which  shows  the  need  of  rotation  and  of  manure.  It  is 
not  strange  that  Timothy  does  not  succeed  on  land  so 
constantly  cropped  with  grain.  We  wouki  recommend  a 
rotation  of  five  or  six  years  ;  say,  1,  corn  on  the  sod  and 
lime,  if  it  can  be  had ;  2,  oats  or  potatoes  ;  3,  wheat  with 
manure,  sowing  Timothy,  8  quarts  to  the  acre,  with  the 
wheat,  and  clover  the  following  Spring  on  the  last  snow  ; 
4.  clover ;  5,  Timothy  one  or  two  years.  The  aftermath 
should  not  be  fed  if  you  wish  to  continue  the  land  in 
mowing  for  a  longer  term.  Deeper  plowing  also  would 
have  a  good  influence  upon  the  grass  as  well  as  other  crops. 

©sie-IIorse  Blosie  Mill. — A  great  need 
seems  to  be  a  cheap,  efficient  bone  mill.  The  simplest 
means  for  crushing  ores,  next  to  the  sledge  hammer,  is  the 
stamp  mill.  This  consists  of  two  or  more  beams  setup- 
right,  having  heavy  iron  or  steel  “heads,”  ou  which  they 
stand  in  a  trough,  having  a  bottom  of  hard  stones  or  iron 
plates,  and  boxed  around,  so  that  pieces  cannot  fly  off. 
The  beams  are  lifted  one  after  another  by  spurs  on  an 
axle ;  and,  when  raised  perhaps  18  inches  or  2  feet,  fall 
with  crushing  blows.  If  care  were  had  always  to  have 
bones  under  the  stamps,  we  see  no  reason  why  both  the 
stamp-heads  and  the  bed  piece  might  not  be  made  of  cast 
iron.  Ure’s  dictionary,  or  almost  any  work  on  mining, 
will  furnish  plates  and  descriptions  of  stamp  mills. 

A  Select  I.ist  of  Veg-etnl»les. — Some 
years  we  have  published  a  list  of  vegetable  seeds,  to  aid 
our  readers  in  making  up  a  selection  from  the  many 
kinds  named  in  the  catalogues.  When  this  has  been 
omitted,  we  have  been  reminded  of  it  by  a  number  of 
subscribers,  and  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  they 
have  found  it  useful.  The  lists  have  heretofore  been  of 
such  kinds  as  our  own  experience  has  indicated ;  the 
present  one  is  made  up  rather  differently.  We  requested 
our  leading  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  catalogues,  marked  in  a  manner  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  estimation  in  which  the  varieties  were  held  by 
their  customers.  We  have  in  this  way  taken  a  vote  on 
the  vegetables,  and  though  it  has  been  some  trouble  to 
tabulate  these  returns,  and  get  “  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,”  yet  the  work  has  been  an  interesting  one.  It  is 


curious  to  see  how  well  fixed  is  the  popularity  of  some 
varieties — thus  the  Winningstadt  Cabbage  is  marked  on 
every  list,  though  in  different  numbers.  One  selecting 
from  this  list  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  wrong,  but  we 
by  no  means  assume  that  it  comprises  ail  the  varieties 
worth  cultivating.  There  are  many  novelties  offered  each 
year,  and  the  progressive  gardener  will  make  a  trial  of 
some  of  them.  Then  again,  an  enthusiastic  seed  grower, 
like  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  has  many  special¬ 
ties  which  we  know  to  be  excellent,  but  as  they  are  not 
kept  everywhere,  we  do  not  include  them  in  a  general  list, 
but  refer  for  all  novelties  and  specialties  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  catalogues  of  the  dealers.  We  do  not  include 
those  vegetables  of  which  there  are  but  one-  or  two  var¬ 
ieties.  A  list  of  those  vegetables  preferred  by  market 
gardeners  will  be  found  on  page  102. 

Beans — Early  Bush. — Valentine,  China,  Early  G-weeks. 
Late  Bush.— Refugee,  White  Kidney,  or  Royal  Dwarf. 
Pole. — Lima,  Horticultural,  Wax. 

Beets. — Bassano,  Blood  Turnip,  Long  Blood. 

Broccoli. — Early  Cape,  Walcheren. 

Cabbage — Early. — Wakefield,  Early  York,  Winning¬ 
stadt.  Late.—  Flat  Dutch,  Stone  Mason,  Marblehead. 
Savoy.— Drumhead  Savoy. 

Cavlifloiver — Early.— Erfurt,  Half  Early  Paris,  Early 
Paris.  Late.— Lenormand,  Nonpareil. 

Celery. — Dwarf  White  Solid,  Boston  Market,  Seymour's 
Superb. 

Carrot.— Early  Horn,  Long  Orange. 

Corn ,  Sweet — Early. — Early  Dwarf  Sugar,  S-rowcd  Sugar. 
Late— Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Asylum. 

Cucumbers — Early. — Early  Russian,  White  Spined, 
Cluster.  Late.— Long  Green  Prickly,  Long  Green  Turkey. 

Lettuce — Early. — Silesia,  Tennis  Ball,  Simpson.  Late. 
— India,  Butter. 

Melons — Music. — Japan,  Nutmeg,  Citron.  Water. — 

Mountain  Sweet,  Mountain  Sprout. 

Onions — Early. — Yellow  Danvers,  Early  Red,  White 
Portugal.  Late.- — Wethersfield  Red. 

Peas — Earliest. — Carters  First  Crop,  Dan.  O'Rourke, 
McLean’s  Advancer.  Medium  Early  for  General  Crop.— 
Champion  of  England,  Eugenic,  Napoleon.  Dwarf.— 
McLean’s  Little  Gem,  Bishop's  Long  Pod.  Tom  Thumb. 
Late. — British  Queen,  Black-eyed  Marrowfat. 

Potatoes. — Early  Goodrich,  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Early  Cot¬ 
tage. 

Radishes. — Long  Scarlet  Short-top,  French  Breakfast, 
Rose  Olive-shaped. 

Squashes — Early.  —  Summer  Crook-neck,  White  and 
Yellow  Scallop.  Late. — Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow,  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Tomato — Early. — Smooth  Red,  Early  York,  Cook's  Fav¬ 
orite.  Late. — Tilden,  Fejee. 

Turnips— Early.  —  Early  Dutch,  Red  and  White-top 
Strap-leaf.  Late. — White  French,  Robinson’s  Golden  Ball. 

IS  aty  BS«.‘SiuS>Jc  Seeds. — Many  do  not 
seem  to  consider  the  great  importance  that  attaches  to 
the  quality  of  garden  seeds  they  plant,  and  buy  their 
spring  stock  at  the  country  store  without  regard  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  fact  that  they  are  6eeds.  Now  we  know 
that  in  many  country  stores  good  seeds  are  sold,  and  we 
also  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trash  disposed  of. 
If  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  on  hand,  or 
offered  near  home,  send  off  to  some  seedsman  of  known 
reputation,  and  get  the  needed  supply  by  mail.  All  garden 
seeds,  unless  in  larger  quantities  than  a  farmer  would 
want,  go  cheaply  and  quickly  by  mail,  and  the  most  re¬ 
mote  have  equal  advantages  with  those  near  large  dealers. 


The  Catawba  Grape  and  its  Descendants, 
Diana  and  Iona, 

BT  C.  W.  GRANT.  ' 


[Tn  our  notes  upon  grapes,  we  some  time  ago  stated 
that  we  awarded  high  praise  to  the  Iona,  when  we  said  it 
was  as  good  as  a  well  ripened  Catawba.  In  discussing 
this  matter  with  Dr.  Grant,  we  requested  him  to 
write  out  his  own  views  upon  the  subject,  which  he  has 
done.  An  opportunity  for  a  more  extended  comparison 
of  the  Iona  with  a  large  number  of  other  grapes,  testing 
them  daily  for  some  weeks,  led  to  the  statement  that  we 
have  already  made,  that  in  point  of  quality  the  Iona  was 
“  the  best  of  our  native  grapes.”  We  give  place,  though 
rather  late,  to  Dr.  Grant’s  article,  with  the  remark  that 
we  think  his  position  well  taken,  and  that  we  think  it 
will  lead  the  public  to  discriminate  more  closely  in  the 
matter  of  quality,  not  only  with  the  grape,  but  with  all 
other  fruits.— Eds.] 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  Catawba  as  our  standard 
in  measuring  the  quality  of  our  native  grapes,  both  be¬ 
cause  it  was  more  extensively  known  than  any  other  good 
native  kind,  and  because  it  possessed  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  that  gave  an  idea  of  the  grape  as  one  of  the  best 
of  fruits.  Although  we  have  never  represented  it  able  to 
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bear  a  rigid  comparison  with  the  bestEuropcan "kinds,  we 
have  ranked  it  far  above  the  Isabella,  and  still  higher 
above  the  great  mass  of  those  that  arc  named  on  our  lists. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all,  that  our  best  native  kinds 
up  to  the  Catawba  and  including  that  have  been  far  be¬ 
low  the  best  foreign  kinds,  both  from  inherent  faults  and 
from  the  absence  of  excellence.  Norton’s  Virginia, 
Elsingburg,  and  Lenoir,  are  exceptions,  but  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  moment  to  have  a  bearing  on  general  grape  culture. 
An  analysis  of  the  qualities  of  the  Catawba  will  exemplify 
our  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  show 
upon  what  ground  American  grape  culture  now  stands 
among  ourselves,  and  in  reference  to  foreign  competition 

This  is  important  at  the  present  time,  because  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  quality  and  value  has  recently  been  called  into 
operation  by  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  obtained  no  farther  back  than  half 
a  score  of  years. 

We  have  called  the  Catawba  very  good  relatively  to  onr 
own  kinds,  but  it  has  never  been  so  good  that  those  who 
know  what  grapes  in  perfection  are,  have  not  desired 
better  fruit,  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  the 
vine-growing  countries  of  Europe.  And  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  fruit  of  these  kinds  could  not  bo  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  open  air,  in  our  climate,  expensive  houses 
were  erected  to  obtain  it  by  those  who  could  afford  the  lux¬ 
ury.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  grapes  in  houses 
acquire  a  much  larger  size  than  in  their  own  country 
in  the  open  air,  but  do  not  equal  them  in  fine,  rich  spirit. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Catawba  are  abundance  of 
juice  that  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  with  some  measure  of 
the  vinous  and  refreshing  restorative  and  exhilarating 
power  that  belongs  to  fine,  pure  wine,  but,  of  course, 
without  its  stimulating  property.  In  consequence  of 
these  vinous  qualities,  good  Catawba  grapes  grow  upon 
the  liking,  and  the  enjoyment  from  them  increases  by 
use,  but  their  defects  also  become  more  and  more  sen¬ 
sible.  In  the  first  place,  the  skin  is  always  acerb,  bit¬ 
ing,  and  unpleasant,  and  must  be  carefully  rejected.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  is  always  so  much  of  tough,  acid  unripeness 
toward  the  centre,  that  it  would  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  if  it  were  chewed  up  together  in  the  manner 
of  eating  foreign  grapes.  They  are,  in  consequence,  gen¬ 
erally  enjoyed  by  sucking  the  agreeable  portion  from  the 
skin  and  swallowing  the  centre  portion  while  it  remains 
sugar-coated,  all  mastication  being  carefully  avoided. 
This  greatly  diminishes  the  enjoyment  and  the  dietetic 
advantages  which  are  so  important.  Those  who  by  use 
are  cognizant  of  the  qualities  of  what  may  be  called  per¬ 
fect  grapes,  find  but  little  enjoyment  in  even  the  best  Ca- 
tawbas,  and  many  avoid  their  use  altogether.  Third, 
even  the  best  portion  is  always  somewhat  astringent, 
from  excess  of  tannic  acid,  and,- besides,  is  lacking  in 
that  pure,  rich,  and  refined  spirit  that  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  perfect  grapes,  and  which  enables  them  to 
make  wine  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Some  of  these  defects  appear  to  be  very  slight,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice  until  brought  into  clear  and 
bold  relief  by  comparison  with  those  that  are  free  from 
them,  when  their  importance  exceeds  belief. 

The  wine  of  the  Catawba  was  the  first  of  this  country’s 
production  that  gained  any  extended  and  enduring  repu¬ 
tation.  It  has  the  same  defects  as  the  grapes,  being  de¬ 
ficient  in  richness  and  fullness,  as  well  as  in  purity  and 
refinement  of  flavor,  with  an  excess  of  acid  that  renders 
it  rather  hard  and  unpalatable  to  many  tastes.  Its  pe¬ 
culiar  aroma,  which  is  a  greatly  mitigated  foxiness,  be¬ 
comes  very  moderate  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
well-ripened  fruit,  careful  selection,  and  mature  age.  By 
some  persons  this  aroma  is  esteemed  an  attractive  excel¬ 
lence,  but  with  the  drinkers  of  pure,  fine  Hock  wines, 
which  the  best  Catawba  most  resembles,  it  would  rank 
much  lower  in  consequence  of  it,  the  effect  being  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  faculties,  as  fs  the  case  with  all  of  that  im¬ 
purity  that  is  usually  denominated  foxiness.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  objection  to  foxiness  in  grapes  or 
wine  is  not  chiefly  from  the  momentary  unpleasantness 
to  the  palate,  but  that  it  deprives  both  of  their  animating 
property  in  proportion  to  its  degree  ;  it  is,  therefore,  an¬ 
other  name  for  unwholesomeness,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
all  unpleasant  savors  and  odors  to  indicate  and  guard  from. 

The  Diajta  ripens  much  earlier  than  the  Catawba,  and 
has  a  superiority  over  it  in  quality,  for  fruit  and  for  wine, 
that  has  not  yet  been  generally  accorded  to  it.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  would  have  been  an  event  of  much  more  marked 
importance,  if  a  misunderstanding  or  disregard  of  its 
peculiarities  of  habit  and  requirement  had  not  hindered 
it  in  making  its  way  to  favor  as  its  merits  deserved. 
It  is  exceedingly  vigorous  on  generous  soils,  and  has  large 
leaves  ;  consequently  its  bearing  canes  should  be  more 
sparsely  “  laid  in  ”  than  those  of  the  Catawba.  It  often 
fails  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  its  first  bearing,  and  docs  not 
ripen  very  early  until  the  vines  become  well  established  ; 
and  when  the  soil  is  excessive  in  richness  it  does  not  bear 
young.  It  is  richer  and  more  spirited  than  the  Catawba, 
and  makes  better  wine,  and  when  in  best  condition,  it  be¬ 
comes  ripe  nearly  to  the  centre.  The  berrios  are  good  to 


eat  by  thorough  mastication,  the  skin  affording  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  spicy  addition  to  the  rich,  sugary,  vinous  juice.  It  is 
free  from  tire  astringency  caused  by  excess  of  tannic  acid 
in  the  Catawba,  and  has  none  of  its  foxincss  or  acerbity 
of  skin,  but  it  has  an  odor  quite  its  own,  that  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  until  the  fruit  becomes  quite  ripe,  when  it  is  but  very 
slightly  perceptible.  Its  wine  is  more  rich  and  full-fla¬ 
vored,  and  less  hard  and  rough  than  that  of  the  Catawba. 

Compactness  of  bunch  should  be  named  as  one  of  its 
defects,  lessening  the  vinous  spirit  of  the  fruit,  and  some¬ 
times  delaying  or  preventing  thoroughness  of  ripening. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  late  keepers,  and  is  gaining  in  esti¬ 
mation  as  it  becomes  better  known.  It  is  generally  less 
disposed  to  rot  than  the  Catawba,  but  is  not  exempt. 

The  introduction  of  the  Delaware  advanced  the  ideas 
and  the  prospects  of  American  grape-culture  by  an  im¬ 
mense  stride.  Its  influence  is  gaining  strength  contin¬ 
ually  by  educating  the  taste,  and  making  manifest  the 
characteristic  excellence  that  belongs  to  perfect  grapes 
for  fruit  and  for  wine,  and  which  places  them  in  rank 
above  other  fruits. 

In  the  Delaware  there  is  the  high  degree  of  purity,  re¬ 
finement,  and  rich,  vinous  spirit  that  belongs  to  the  best 
European  kinds,  and  needs  no  excusing  for  harshness, 
astringency,  or  foxiness.  The  flavor  is  full  and  satifying, 
and  the  severest  criticism  cannot  detect  a  fault  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  grape  to  be  eaten,  although  its  skins  are 
nearly  flavorless,  and  do  not  add  much  to  the  enjoyment ; 
but  they  do  not  detract  from  it.  When  in  best  condition, 
it  is  good  to  the  centre,  but  it  is  not  always  thor¬ 
oughly  so,  and  it  is  never  quite  uniformly  tender  to 
tlie  centre.  The  berries  are  not  large — often  small — but 
the  skins  are  so  pure  and  unobjectionable,  that  they  may 
be  made  to  furnish  the  large,  luscious  mouthful  that 
berries  of  greater  size  would  afford,  by  taking  several 
at  a  time  and  masticating  thoroughly. 

The  defects  of  the  Catawba  are  brought  out  clearly  by 
comparison  with  the  Delaware — we  should  say  contrast 
rather,  for  that  is  the  relation  that  these  fruits  appear  to 
take  toward  each  other. 

The  wine  of  Delaware  partakes  largely  of  the  character 
of  the  fruit,  as  it  does  also  in  the  two  instances  previous¬ 
ly  considered.  The  wine  of  the  Delaware  is  unexception¬ 
able  in  its  purity  and  refinement,  and  has  a  peculiar  at¬ 
tractive  richness  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  kinds; 
but  it  affiliates  much  more  nearlj'  with  the  warm,  rich 
wines  of  Burgundy  than  with  the  Ilocks  of  Germany. 
But  the  quality  of  the  Delaware  wine  varies  very  greatly 
according  to  the  latitude,  climate,  and  condition  under 
which  the  fruit  ripens.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  in  favorable  seasons,  it  approaches  the  character  of 
Hermitage  or  of  Sherry.  Towards  its  northern  latitude  it 
becomes  nearly  a  Hock,  but  always  maintains  its  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  in  purity  and  refinement  of  flavor. 

We  have  considered  the  Delaware  in  this  connection, 
not  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Ca¬ 
tawba,  but  because  its  affinities  are  sufficiently  with  this 
family  to  be  considered  with  it  in  its  bearing  on  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  grape-culture. 

The  Iona  is  an  advance  on  the  Delaware,  and  now  pre¬ 
sents  itself  for  a  critical  examination  of  its  character  and 
qualities,  and  a  searching  inquiry  into  its  history  before 
and  since  its  general  dissemination.  While  it  is  found  to 
be  thoroughly  native  in  habit  of  vine,  it  is  so  different  in 
the  essential  character  of  its  fruit  from  that  of  our  native 
kinds,  as  represented  by  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  that 
wrong  and  defective  ideas  prevail  extensively  concerning 
it,  which  it  is  important  for  the  interests  of  grape  culture 
to  have  corrected.  In  order  to  have  a  general  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  differences,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  pointed  out  and  accurately  defined.  They  are 
no  less  than  those  that  constitute  the  distinctions  bo- 
tween  the  best  foreign  kinds  and  our  natives. 

The  fruit  of  the  Iona  has  no  harshness  in  its  skin,  and 
nothing  of  foxiness  or  unpleasantness  of  aroma,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  skin  has  a  spicy  vinous  flavor,  and  is 
good  to  eat.  In  ripening,  the  process  is  first  indicated  by 
a  general  “  clearing”  of  the  berries,  as  the  tendency  to¬ 
wards  transparency  is  designated  by  Europeans,  and 
it  does  not  begin  about  the  circumference  and  proceed  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  which  it  never  reaches,  as  is  the  case 
with  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  etc.,  but  it  begins  at  all 
parts  of  the  flesh  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeds  evenly 
throughout.  The  flesh  or  juicy  part  has  something  of 
meaty  consistence,  but  this  is  uniform  through  its  whole 
mass,  and  yields  like  delicate  jelly  to  a  very  slight  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  tongue.  This  being  the  case,  a  ripe  Iona  is 
all  ripe,  having  no  fibre  or  toughness  in  any  part  of  it, 
and  it  is  all  good  to  eat  except  the  seeds,  which  are  few 
and  remarkably  small.  The  juice  or  flesh,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  pulp,  is  all  sweet,  rich,  spirited,  and 
agreeable  in  flavor,  without  any  degree  of  harshness  or 
impurity,  leaving  a  peculiarly  cleanly  and  healthful  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  mouth  that  is  indicative  of  its  stomachic 
qualities.  A  very  common  idea  of  “pulp”  is  that  of 
toughness,  which  is  wrong.  The  idea  of  pulp,  as  used 
by  Europeans  in  describing  grapes,  is  that  of  a  homoge¬ 


neous,  non-fibrous  mass,  like  that  of  which  paper  is  form¬ 
ed,  or  that  of  the  finest  yielding  flesh  of  a  perfectly  baked 
apple.  The  must  or  expressed  juice  of  the  loud  is  as 
characteristically  distinct  from  that  of  ail  others,  as  is  its 
fruit,  being  exceedingly  sweet  and  spirited,  with  a  very 
agreeable  wine-like  fragrance  and  flavor. 

It  will  be  noted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  best 
foreign  kinds  as  grown  in  their  native  country,  that  the 
foregoing  description  of  the  Iona  is  equally  applicable  to 
those,  while  it  is  essentially  in  contrast  with  those  that 
have  heretofore  been  our  best  native  sorts.  The  wine  of 
the  Iona  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  fruit.  Having 
no  unripe,  fibrous  portions,  very  little' remains  after 
pressing  except  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  the  juice  is  all 
pure  and  rich  to  the  last  drop,  and  is  so  free  from  all 
acidifying  matter  that  the  process  of  vinification  may  be 
as  safely  conducted  in  a  warm  room  as  in  a  cellar.  The 
wine  is  characterized  by  the  extreme  fineness,  richness 
of  flavor,  and  fullness  of  body  that  belongs  to  the  best  Ger¬ 
man  productions,  with  the  same  antifebrile  and  stomachic 
qualities  that  are  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  famous 
Steinberger  and  Johannisberger,  with  a  little  more  of 
animation  and  less  of  acidity.  The  reports  of  our  best 
wine-makers  fully  confirm  the  highest-  expectations  that, 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  wine-making  ability  of 
tiie  Iona.  A  fact  that  bears  strongly  in  favor  of  American 
grape  culture  is  found  in  the  productive  habit  of  the  Iona, 
while  all  of  the  excellent  kinds  of  Europe  are  either  mod¬ 
erately  or  little  productive. 

The  question  that  has  risen  and  must  be  answered, 
practically  at  least,  is :  “  What  rank  is  the  Iona  destined 
to  take  by  its  merits  in  American  grape  culture  ?”  A 
proximate  solution  may  be  gained  by  scanning  carefully 
the  chief  points,  and  making  comparison  not  only  with 
our  own  kinds,  but  with  those  of  Europe  also,  for  the 
wines  of  Europe  will  dominate  over  those  of  America 
until  something  shall  be  produced  far  better  in  quality 
than  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Catawba  or  the  Isabella,  and 
any  of  its  congeners  that  are  now  before  the  public. 

For  the  production  of  fruit,  which  is  the  part  of  most 
general  immediate  interest,  the  question  is  to  be  decided 
on  domestic  considerations  only,  but  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  of  quality  will  rule.  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  the  chief  points  by  which  both  public  and  private 
considerations  of  the  subject  may  be  more  understand 
inaly  conducted,  so  that  truth  may  be  elicited,  and  facts 
established.  The  subject  is  naturally  becoming  of  great 
importance  in  general  estimation,  for  what  family  is  there 
that  is  not  interested  in  good  grapes,  such  as  all  have 
heard  of,  but  few  have  known  ?  And  in  wine,  too,  that  is 
able  to  aid  the  sick,  and  invigorate  the  weak  ?  • 


Raising  Evergreens  from  Seed. 


BY  JOSIAH  HOOPES. 


[The  large  number  of  letters  we  have  had 
asking  the  method  of  raising  evergreens  from 
seed  indicates  a  gratifying  interest  in  tree  plant¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Hoopes,  whose  Book  of  Evergreens 
is  now  nearly  ready,  has  at  our  request  furnish¬ 
ed  the  following  timely  article..] 

Seedlings  of  the  evergreeens  are  the  most 
difficult  to  manage  of  any  that  come  under  the 
care  of  the  propagator.  The  seeds  abound  in 
an  oily,  resinous  fluid  that  quickly  becomes 
rancid  and  destroys  the  germ,  if  they  are  taken 
from  the  cones  a  long  time  before  using.  The 
seeds  of  most  species  may  be  preserved  for 
several  years,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cones 
until  wanted  for  planting.  Most  kinds  germi¬ 
nate  easily,  but  the  critical  season  is  when  the 
true  leaves  are  being  developed,  and  before  the 
stem  becomes  firm  and  woody.  At  this  period 
the  propagator  should  be  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
an  excess  of  moisture.  Damping  off  is  the  bane 
of  young  evergreen  seedlings,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  not  unfrequently  finds  himself 
at  fault  to  counteract  it.  A  sprinkling  of  sul¬ 
phur  will  destroy  the  various  fungoid  growths, 
so  destructive  to  young  evergreens,  and  dry 
sand  counteracts  the  effects  of  too  much  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  soil. 

The  fundamental  principle  ingrowing  Conifers 
is  to  plant  at  the  very  earliest  moment  in  the 
spring,  as  no  amount  of  care  or  forcing  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  will  compensate  for  lost  time.  Some 
of  the  more  hardy  species  will  succeed  in  our 
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variable  climate  without  resorting  to  glass  cover¬ 
ings  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Arbor  Vitses^  Norway- 
Spruce,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  Red  Cedar, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  these,  we  select  a  sheltered 
spot,  and  prepare  the  ground  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  by  carefully  pulverizing  the  soil,  and 
incorporating  a  fair  proportion  of  sharp  sand 
with  it,  but  tiever  using  stimulating  manures. 
A  coating  of  ashes  is  excellent.  The  following 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  con¬ 
dition  for  the  operation,  shallow  drills  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  the  seeds  thinly  sown.  The  soil 
should  then  be  gently  beaten  down  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  and  nothing  further  will  be 
necessary  until  the  appearance  of  the  seedlings, 
which  soon  occurs  after  a  few  warm  days.  We 
very  much  question  whether  any  benefit  results 
from  deep  and  frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil 
between  the  rows,  as  our  own  experience  has 
been  exactly  the  reverse.  Young  evergreens 
appear  to  need  a  compact  soil  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  dampen  off ;  and  they  will  survive 
the  first  summer  more  readily  if  the  weeds  be 
pulled  without  the  use  of  the  hoe. 

Such  species  as  produce  berry-like  fruit  should 
have  their  pulpy  covering  removed  by  washing 
as  soon  as  gathered,  and  the  seeds  placed  in 
boxes  of  sand,  or  sowed  at  once  in  beds  where 
they  are  to  remain.  If  allowed  to  become  dry 
they  will  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  for  two 
and  even  three  years  bef@re  germinating.  This 
applies  to  the  Yews,  Junipers,  and  Red  Cedar. 

With  the  rarer  kinds  of  evergreens  we  have 
used  the  following  contrivance  with  excellent 
success.  A  cold  frame  is  raised  above  the  bed 
by  placing  a  brick  flat  on  its  side,  under  each 
corner.  After  sowingthe  seeds,  the  sash  should 
be  placed  on,  and  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash 
applied  to  the  glass,  to  break  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  after  which  an  occasional  slightsyring- 
ing  will  supply  all  needful  moisture. 

This  plan  insures  a  free  circulation  of  air,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  partial  shade.  Some¬ 
times  one  becomes  possessed  of  a  few  very  rare 
seeds,  upon  which  lie  desires  to  bestow  extra 
pains.  In  such  cases  we  prepare  some  turfy, 
sandy  soil,  and  fill  large  pots  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  rim,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  after  gathering  as  possible,  and 
place  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  pot.  The  pots 
must  then  be  set  in  a  cool  green-house  or  pit, 
secure  from  frost.  Under  the  staging  is  a  suit¬ 
able  spot.  Towards  spring  the  seed-leaves  will 
commence  making  their  appearance,  and  moist¬ 
ure  must  be  withheld  as  much  as  possible,  never, 
however,  allowing  the  plants  to  actually  suffer. 
When  the  young  seedlings  are  well  established, 
and  show' signs  of  producing  their  true  leaves, 
they  should  at  once  be  pricked  out  into  single 
pots  and  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  place  fortlie  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  In  summing  up  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  evergreen  seedlings  in  theearliest 
stages  of  their  growth,  we  may  say  that  in  all 
cases  they  must  have  a  free  circulation  of  air , 
shade ,  moisture  over  the  plants ,  but  not  in  the 
soil ,  and  an  early  planting. 

- - — a-fiHr.  ,  . 

Tie  South  as  Desirable  Farming  Ter¬ 
ritory— Texas. 

BY  THOS.  AFFLECK,  WASHINGTON  CO.,  TEXAS. 

[We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  divide  Mr. 
Affleck’s  letter  and  present  in  this  number 
what  he  has  to  say  about  Texas. — Eds.] 

There  seems  to  be  much  doubt  in  the  North 
and  West,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Southern 
States  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  farmers  and 
others  to  emigrate  thither. 


Whatever  objections  were  supposed  to  exist 
from  the  presence  of  slavery  there,  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  as  slaves  was  con¬ 
cerned,  have  been  removed  by  the  result  of  the 
war.  The  late  slave-holders,  as  a  class,  are 
ruined.  Nothing  is  left  to  them  but  their  lands, 
with  their  improvements  fast  going  to  wreck. 
Many  are  burdened  with  debt,  the  total  of 
which,  comparatively  nothing  whilst  they  held 
negroes  as  property,  is  now  overwhelming. 

These  lands  must  be  sold.  They  are  generally 
in  a  form  to  admit  of  desirable  subdivision.  All 
have  more  or  less  of  houses  which  could  be 
easily  made  habitable  for  a  time,  and  many 
have  costly  mills,  gins,  etc.,  upon  them;  stables, 
cisterns,  etc.,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  will  fall 
into  decay  in  another  year  or  two.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  track  of  the  armies, 
the  fencing  is  gone, — but  so  is  the  live-stock 
which  ran  at  large,  and  made  fencing  necessary. 

As  a  rule,  those  lands,  requiring  but  little 
done  to  admit  of  raising  a  crop,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  than  the  improvements  upon 
them  cost.  Many  of  them  are  under  fence  of 
impassable  hedges,  which  could  be  reclaimed 
and  brought  into  shape  by  less  labor  than  fenc¬ 
ing  with  rails  would  cost.  A  great  breadth  of 
country  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  is 
one  dense  coat  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  grasses 
for  pasture,  Bermuda  grass,  {Cynodon  dactylon) 
which  will  support  several  times  the  quantity  of 
stock  per  acre,  when  well  set  and  upon  soil 
that  suits  it,  that  any  other  known  grass  will, 
though  a  pest  among  the  crops. 

Texas!  To  do  her  justice  would  require  a 
volume!  In  extent,  vast;  with  soils  of  every 
possible  quality,  generally  rich  and  calcareous; 
and,  especially  in  the  high,  rolling,  lovely  prai¬ 
rie  regions,  with  a  climate  unsurpassed  on  the 
globe,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  complained- 
of  “  Northers."  Although  some  portions  have 
been  fearfully  afflicted  this  past  season  by  yel¬ 
low  fever,  Texas  is  the  healthiest  new  country 
ever  opened  to  settlement.  I  have  seen  more 
fatal  sickness  in  one  season,  at  an  early  day,  on 
the  streams  of  the  West,  from  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  to  the  Missouri,  than  has 
occurred  in  all  of  Texas  since  her  first  settle¬ 
ment.  Even  the  valley  lands  of  Texas  west  of 
the  Brazos,  and  many  of  those  on  the  upper 
Trinity,  Brazos,  etc.,  are  healthy,  and  cultivat- . 
able  by  white  labor,  as  are  all  of  the  uplands, 
which,  unlike  those  of  most  of  the  other  Slates, 
whilst  they  are  rich  yet  do  not  melt  like  brown 
sugar  with  every  heavy  rain.  The  valleys  of 
the  West,  when  irrigated,  will  be  the  gardens 
of  the  world  !  To  those  liable  to,  or  threatened 
with  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  high  prairies  of  Texas  is  an  almost 
sure  specific.  No  State  offers  greater  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  and  especially  fabrics  of  wool 
and  of  cotton,  and  cotton  yarns. 

In  Texas,  there  isabundance  of  water-power, 
of  fuel,  labor,  food,  etc.,  etc.  And  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  even  to  the  dyes,  as  Indigo,  Madder,  wood, 
and  Teazles,  are  producible  at  the  door. 

The  greatest  of  all  advantages  now  offered  to 
the  immigrant  in  the  South  is,  that  good  lands, 
which  have  been  long  under  cultivation,  and 
hence  are  infinitely  more  healthy  than  if  newly 
cleared,  or  broken  up  for  the  first  time,  can  be 
bought  for  a  song;  houses  at  least  sufficiently 
comfortable  fora  season;  the  facilities  fora 
dozen  or  more  of  families,  old  neighbors  and 
friends,  settling  closely  together,  with  mill, 
gin-liouse,  etc.,  sufficient  for  all ;  thus  affording 
mutual  support,  countenance,  and  assistance, 
with  facilities  for  schools  and  churches;  and 


that  in  an  agreeable  climate,  where  all  of  the 
most  important  staple  crops  and  fruits  of  the 
world  can  be  successfully  grown. 

Where  several  join- in  a  purchase,  time  can  al¬ 
ways  be  had  on  a  portion  of  the  price,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  more  capital  in  aid  of  successful  cropping. 

To  those  coming  South,  to  farm,  I  would  say 
— Do  not  come  in  the  belief  that  “Ye  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you !”  Were 
the  sufferings  of  Job  greater  than  we  at  the 
South  are  now  undergoing  ?  I  trow  not.  Be 
assured  that  those  men  who  have  reclaimed  this 
vast  country  from  the  wilderness,  who  produced 
crops  that  were  the  wealth  of  this  continent,  and 
went  farthest  of  any  to  maintain  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  world,  were  not  absolute  fools ! 
Something,  even  in  the  present  depressed  con¬ 
dition,  may  be  learnt  from  their  experience. 
Seek  it,  and  advise  and  follow  those  practices, 
introducing  what  you  may  deem  improvements, 
slowly  and  prudently.  Not  a  few  have  failed 
from  pursuing  an  opposite  course. 

Many  owners  of  large,  improved  places  in  this 
State  are  laying  them  off  into  small  farms  and 
renting  to  new-comers,  who  are  not  prepared  to 
purchase, or  deem  it  best  to  look  around  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  The  usual  rent  for  good  laiuUwell  located, 
is  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  housed  in  the  seed, 
and  one-third  of  the  other  crops,  also  housed. 
Many  can  lend  team,  implements,  cows,  etc.,  or 
will  sell  these  on  time.  For  men  of  moderate 
means,  it  is  best  to  rent  for  a  year  or  two. 

Sheep-farming  is  a  favorite,  profitable,  and 
pleasant  pursuit.  Wheat  growing,  market  gar¬ 
dening,  fruit  growing,  the  grape  and  wine,  lum¬ 
bering,  brick-making — in  fact,  almost  any  pro¬ 
duct  ive  pursuit,  well  folio  wed,  succeeds  in  Texas. 

Capital  can  find  safer  and  better  investment 
here  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  anything  is  likely  to  more  than  tem¬ 
porarily  check  the  progress  of  this  great  State. 


The  Determination  of  Sex  in  Breeding. 


Occasionally  enthusiastic  breeders  have 
thought  that  they  had  secured  a  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  production  of  animals  of  either  sex 
at  will.  But  a  wider  application  of  their  rules 
has  so  far  shown  their  facts  to  be  remarkable 
coincidents,  rather  than  proofs  of  the  discovery 
of  a  scientific  truth.  It  would  often  be  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  farmer,  if  he  could  pre¬ 
determine  the  sex  of  ids  stock,  for  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  much  larger  demand  for  females  than  for 
males  ;  but  all  the  devices  employed  to  invariably 
secure  female  offsprings  in  breeding  animals 
are  without  any  satisfactory  results.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  researches  of  science  or  in  the 
experiments  of  practical  men  to  throw  any  light 
upon  this  matter.  It  is  a  law  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation  that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
all  animals  that  pair  is  about  equal,  while 
among  polygamous  species  the  females  large¬ 
ly  preponderate.  All  the  rules  which  seem 
to  work  well  in  the  practice  of  one  breeder 
determine  nothing  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Some  animals  will  produce  for  a  long  series  of 
years  only  males,  while  others  will  produce 
only  females,  but,  taking  a  whole  herd  and  their 
progeny  for  a  number  of  years,  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  to  disturb  the  proportion  of  the  sexes. 
Any  teachings,  then,  which  profess  to  overrule 
this  law  in  nature  are  to  be  received  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Experiments  in  this  direction  are  not 
likely  to  be  rewarded  with  success.  Still,  sta¬ 
tistics  are  always  valuable,  and  persons  who  are 
curious  in  these  matters  and  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  should  preserve  records  of  their  results. 
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Improved  Short-horns. 

Wc  present  a  beautiful  engraving  on  another 
page  of  a  group  of  Short-horns  taken  from  life. 

From  time  immemorial  the  counties  of  Dur¬ 
ham  and  York  produced  a  race  of  fine,  large 
cattle,  the  cows  being  famous  as  deep  milkers. 
From  these  sprung  the  Teeswater  breed,  and  it 
is  from  this  original  stock,  grazing  in  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  meadows  watered  by  the  Tees  and  its  tribut¬ 
aries,  that  the  Short-horns  come.  The  name 
“Durham,”  or  “Durham  Short-horn,”  was  early 
attached  to  this  breed,  but  by  consent  of  the 
principal  breeders,  it  has  been  dropped  and  that 
of  Improved  Short-liorn  universally  accepted. 
The  breed,  as  it  is,  owes  its  celebrity,  in  fact  its 
excellences,  in  a  great  measure  neither  to  the 
Tees’  pastures,  nor  to  the  breeders  of  Durham— 
but  all  England  has  contributed  to  the  one,  and 
distinguished  breeders  of  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  have  from  time  to  time  increased  the 
other.  The  characteristics  of  the  Short-horns 
have  doubtless  been  borne  by  the  stock  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  section  where  they  originated 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  it  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  they 
came  to  have  such  prominence  among  cattle 
breeders  as  their  merits  deserved.  Early  in  the 
present  century  they  were  imported  into  this 
country,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  have 
gained  in  favor  with  all  breeders.  The  benefits 
which  have  already  accrued  to  this  count  ry  from 
the  use  of  Short-horn  bulls  upon  our  common 
cows  are  beyond  estimate.  They  have  increased 
the  size,  rapidity  of  growth,  aud  fattening  qual¬ 
ities  of  our  stock,  thus  improving  the  beef  and 
cheapening  its  production.  They  have  improved 
our  milch  stock  also  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
In  breeding  for  general  purposes — beef,  milk  and 
labor — wherever  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  grazing 
is  fine,  we  think  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
Short-horns  are  the  best  bulls  to  use  with  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Mow-a-days  the  farmer  who  breeds 
from  either  “scrub”  (that  is  “native”)  or 
grade  bulls  is  shockingly  behind  the  times, 
besides  being  blind  to  his  own  interests. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,— Eo.  51. 

McAlister  offered  me  $14  an  acre  rent  for  land 
to  plant  corn,  provided  I  would  plow  it  for  him. 
I  told  him  this  was  more  than  I  should  proba¬ 
bly  get  by  planting  it  myself,  but  that  I  would 
not  rent  because  no  one  who  hires  land  for  one 
crop  would  cultivate  it  as  thoroughly  as  it 
should  be.  One  neglected  corn  crop  will  injure 
land  vastly  more  than  the  rent  comes  to.  The 
weeds  allowed  to  go  to  seed  would  affect  the 
land  for  years.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  barley  after 
corn,  and  Avheat  after  the  barley.  Look  at  the 
barley  stubbles,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  six  you 
will  see  them  covered  with  weeds.  These  weeds 
frequently  reduce  the  following  wheat  crop 
eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  And  in  this  crop 
alone  you  lose  more  than  the  rent  received  for 
the  land.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  clover  is  not  as  good,  and  when 
you  plow  up  the  land  the  next  time  the  weeds 
soon  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  crop. 
One  year’s  seeding  makes  seven  years’  weeding. 

“  Do  you  not  think  you  can  make  $14  an 
acre  profit  on  a  corn  crop  ?”  At  present  prices, 
yes.  At  ordinary  prices,  no.  Thirty  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre  is  a  good  average  crop 
in  this  section,  worth,  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
$22.50 ;  corn  stalks,  $5.50.  Total  receipts  from 
the  crop,  $28.  Preparing  the  land  for  the  crop, 
$5;  planting  and  seed,  $1.50;  cultivating 
three  times,  twice" in  a  row,  both  ways,  $5; 


hoeing  twice,  $3;  cutting  up  the  corn,  $1.50; 
husking  and  drawing  in  the  corn,  $4;  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  stalks,  &c.,  $1 ;  shelling  and  draw¬ 
ing  to  market,  $2.  Total,  $23.  Profit,  $5.00. 

“Farming  is  a  poor  business.”  Yes,  poor 
farming  is  a  very  poor  business ;  but  good  farm¬ 
ing  is  as  good  a  business,  at  present  prices,  as 
I  want,  and  withal  as  pleasant.  A  good  farmer 
raises  00  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  instead  of  30 
bushels.  He  doubles  the  crop  and  realizes  five 
times  the  profit.  Ills  land  is  cleaner,  and  he  has 
twice  the  amount  of  fodder  to  feed  out,  and 
makes  twice  the  amount  of  manure,  and  this 
doubles  his  future  crops  and  quadruples  his 
profits.  Ilis  land  is  getting  richer  and  richer, 
while  in  the  other  case  it  will  be  likely  to  get 
poorer  and  poorer ;  ditto  the  farmer,  and  alas  ! 
alas  !  ditto  his  family. 

“  But  what  is  a  man  to  do  who  is  poor  and  has 
poor  land?”  If  he  has  good  health,  is  indus¬ 
trious,  economical,  and  is  possessed  of  a  fair 
share  of  good  common  sense,  he  need  have  no 
doubt  as  to  his  being  able  to  renovate  his  farm 
and  improve  his  own  fortune. 

Faith  in  good  farming  is  the  first  requisite.  If 
this  is  weak,  it  will  be  strengthened  by  exercise. 
If  you  have  not  faith,  act  as  though  you  had. 

Work  hard,  but  do  not  be  a  drudge.  A  few 
hours’  vigorous  labor  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  and  encourage  you  to  continued  effort. 
Be  prompt,  systematic,  cheerful,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Go  to  bed  early  and  get  up  when  you 
wake.  But  take  sleep  enough.  A  man  had 
better  be  in  bed  than  at  the  tavern  or  grocery. 
Let  not  friends,  even,  keep  you  up  late ;  “  man¬ 
ners  is  manners,  but  still  your  elth’s  your  elth.” 

“  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  good  farming  ?” 
More  than  chemistry  and  all  the  science  of  the 
schools.  Agriculture  is  an  art  and  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  such.  Science  will  help — help  enor¬ 
mously — but  it  will  never  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  industry.  Chemistry  throws  great  light  on 
the  art  of  cooking,  but  a  farmer’s  wife  will  roast 
a  turkey  better  than  Liebig. 

The  cities  are  full  of  young  men — many  of 
them  from  the  country— who  arc  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  are  glad  to  work  for  enough  to  pay  their 
board.  They  could  save  enough  money  by 
working  on  a  farm  for  a  few  years,  to  buy  one 
for  themselves.  But  they  think  it  more  re¬ 
spectable  to  sell  pins  and  measure  tape.  For 
my  own  part,  I  respect  any  man  who  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  an  honest  living  by  any  kind  of 
manual  or  mental  labor.  But  I  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  agriculture,  because  it  is  in  itself  the 
main  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity,  and 
because  it  calls  into  exercise  the  best  faculties  of 
our  nature.  A  clergyman  can  be  a  farmer 
without  soiling  his  cloth.  As  I  was  coming 
home  to-day  a  city  man  asked  me  to  give  him  a 
ride.  “Do  you  live  on  your  farm  now?”  he 
asked,  “and  how  do  3rou  like  it?”  “Pretty  well,” 
I  replied.  After  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  water,  what  good  sleighing  we  had  had, 
and  how  warm  it  was  to-day,  &c.,  he  remarked, 
“  I  wonder  why  }rou  would  not  be  a  good  man 
to  keep  a  tavern.”  It  seems  that  he  and  a  few 
others  had  built  a  tavern  somewhere  and  want¬ 
ed  some  one  to  take  charge  of  it.  “  If  you  had 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  buy  furniture,”  he  said, 
“  you  would  get  rich  out  of  it.”  I  told  him  I 
did  not  know  enough  to  keep  a  hotel  and  that 
Hiked  farming.  “But,”  said  he,  “you  could 
have  a  farm  there,  though  I  have  known  a^ood 
many  fanners  who  went  to  keeping  tavern  that 
soon  run  the  thing  into  the  ground!” 

How,  all  this  was  intended  to  be  very  com¬ 
plimentary.  In  his  eyes  a  tavern-keeper  was 


considerable  of  a  man,  and  in  return  for  giving 
him  a  ride  he  wished  me  to  go  home  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  there  was  one  man 
at  least  who  thought  I  was  fitted  for  something 
better  than  a  farmer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  I 
did  not  thank  him  witli  that  degree  of  warmtji 
such  kind  intentions  deserved.  He  will  doubt¬ 
less  conclude  that  “  these  farmers  are  a  boorish 
set;  they  don’t  know  enough  to  be  polite.” 

One  of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  knew  used  to 
say  that  he  never  remembered  a  season  of 
drouth  that  was  not  followed  by  heavy  crops 
the  next  year.  The  reason,  in  his  case,  doubt¬ 
less  was  that  he  availed  himselfof  the  dry  weath¬ 
er  to  cultivate  his  land  thoroughly,  and  kill 
weeds,  and  of  course  better  crops  followed. 
But  aside  from  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
drouth  enriches  land  by  causing  more  water  to 
rise  from  the  subsoil,  and,  as  it  evaporates,  the 
plant  food  which  it  contains  is  left  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  country  needs  a  heavy  harvest  this 
3'ear,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  it.  After 
the  snow  goes  away  the  laud  will  turn  up  su¬ 
perbly.  I  presume  the  West  will  put  in  an  im¬ 
mense  area  of  spring  grains  and  corn,  and  as 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  bare,  and  with  the 
present  premium  on  gold,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
for  remunerative  prices.  What  our  agriculture 
needs  is  more  capital,  but  as  long  as  5-20’s  bring 
in  9  per  cent,  there  is  little  prospect  of  money 
being  invested  in  farming  operations.  We  can 
at  all  events,  however,  put  in  such  crops  as  we 
do  sow  or  plant  in  good  order,  and  can  subdue 
the  weeds  wherever  the  cultivator  can  be  used. 
This  alone  would  increase  our  crops  enough  to 
pay  all  our  taxes,  high  as  they  are. 

The  trouble  is  that  nearly  eveiy  farm  needs 
more  or  less  draining,  and  till  this  is  done,  we 
lose  half  the  benefit  we  should  otherwise  get 
from  manure  and  good  tillage.  The  system  ad¬ 
vocated  in  Draining  for  Profit,  of  making  a  plan 
of  all  the  draining  necessary  on  a  farm,  and  do¬ 
ing  the  work  at  once,  is  undoubted^'  the  most 
economical,  but  few  of  us  have  the  necessary 
capital.  Mr.  Swan,  whose  farm  adjoins  John 
Johnston’s,  underdrained  in  this  systematic 
manner,  and  the  cost  was  much  less  than  Mr. 
Johnston’s.  The  farm  contains  344  acres.  It 
is  high,  rolling  land,  but  the  ridges'  are  full  of 
springs,  the  water  from  which  saturates  the  low¬ 
er  portions.  Most  people  would  sa3'-  that  such 
high  land  did  not  need  draining,  but  the  crops 
told  a  different  stoiy.  The  first  3rear  after  Mr. 
Swan  bought  the  farm  the  wheat  3uelded  only  5 
bushels  per  acre.  He  then  commenced  to  un¬ 
derdrain,  stopping  all  other  operations.  He 
put  in  only  six  acres  of  avheat  the  first  year, 
and  this  was  on  thoroughly  drained  land.  It 
produced  more  wheat  than  he  got  from  forty 
acres  the  previous  year.  He  did  pretty  much 
all  the  work  in  two  3'ears.  The  drains  were 
dug  by  contract  at  121|2  cents  per  rod;  laying 
the  tiles  and  filling  the  drains  with  plows  cost 
3  cents  per  rod  ;  average  cost  of  tiles  and  cart¬ 
age,  13  cents  per  rod  ;  total  cost,  28‘|  2  cents  per 
rod.  There  are  over  sixty-one  miles  of  under¬ 
drains  on  the  farm.  The  hills  proved  to  be 
wetter  than  the  valleys,  and  after  the  work  was 
done  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  put  an  extra 
drain  between  the  other  drains  on  the  hills. 
They  are  now  about  27  feet  apart  on  the  high 
laud  and  double  that  distance  on  the  low  land. 

The  drains  are  from  2'|2  to  3  feet  deep.  The 
whole  cost  was  about  $19  per  acre.  At  the 
present  time  it  would  probably  cost  from  $25 
to  $30.  Where  a  man  has  the  capital  it  is 
doubtless  best  and  cheapest  to  drain  the  whole 
farm  in  this  systematic  manner,  but  most  of  us 
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must  drain  a  few  acres  at  a  time  every  spring, 
as  we  can  afford  it.  What  we  do  should  be 
done  well.  It  is  not  wise  to  insist  on  having 
the  drains  four  feet  deep.  The  depth  must  de- 
dend  on  circumstances.  A  four-foot  drain  will 
dry  a  wider  area  on  each  side  than  a  three-foot 
drain,  and  while  tiles  are  so  high  this  is  quite  a 
point.  But  the  great  difficulty  in  most  cases  is 
to  get  a  good  outlet  the  necessary  depth,  with¬ 
out  going  on  to  adjoining  farms.  And  in  this 
case  it  requires  no  little  diplomacy  to  induce 
the  neighbors  to  unite  in  deepening  the  main 
ditch  and  keeping  it  clean  afterwards.  I  know 
two  or  three  cases  where  a  system  of  drains 
has  been  choked  up  and  rendered  almost  use¬ 
less  from,  this  cause.  Till  we  have  a  law,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  one  in  Michigan,  compell¬ 
ing  the  towns  to  keep  the  streams  and  ditches 
clear,  deep  underdraining  will  be  an  up-hill 
business.  One  of  the  most  effective  drains  I 
have  is  not  more  than  20  inches  deep  at  the  out¬ 
let.  As  the  drains  get  up  into  the  higher  land 
they  are  three  feet  deep,  and  tap  several  springs. 
Of  course  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  outlet  deep¬ 
er,  and  there  is  13  feet  fall  from  it  to  the  main 
stream ;  but  I  have  to  discharge  into  an  open 
ditch  that  runs  through  a  neighbor’s  farm,  and 
as  this  .ditch  is  not  more  than  20  inches  deep, 
what  can  I  do  ?  Better  have  a  shallow  outlet 
that  is  free,  than  a  deep  one  liable  to  choke  up. 
Mark  you,  I  am  not  arguing  against  deep  drain¬ 
ing.  I  believe  in  it  most  fully,  but  as  things  are, 
it  is  useless  to  insist  on  four-foot  drains  in  all 
cases.  Make  sure  of  a  free  outlet,  and  then  go 
as  deep  as  you  can.  The  spring  is  the  best 
time  to  underdrain.  The  land  is  not  so  hard; 
the  men,  after  the  comparatively  leisure  season 
of  winter,  are  more  vigorous  and  are  less  likely 
to  get  discouraged  when  they  come  to  a  tough 
spot;  and  there  will  be  water  enough  in  the 
drain  to  enable  3rou  to  get  a  smooth  and  uniform 
bottom.  The  water  is  decidedly  the  best  level. 

I  wish  we  had  a  good  hand  machine  for  sow¬ 
ing  clover  seed.  It  would  not  only  do  the  work 
more  expeditiously,  but  we  should  not  have  to 
give  up  the  work  when  the  ground  was  in  good 
order,  as  now  frequently  happens,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wind.  When  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  is  in  fine  condition, 
five  quarts  of  clover  seed  and  four  quarts  of 
timothy  per  acre  is  abundant;  but  many  of  our 
best  farmers  are  becoming  more  in  favor  of 
thicker  seeding,  and  a  peck  of  clover  seed  per 
acre  isnot  uncommon,  and  I  have  heard  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  think  it  pays  to  sow  even  more  than 
this,  as  the  clover  is  so  much  finer  and  of  better 
quality.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  more  depends 
on  the  land  than  on  the  amount  of  seed.  There 
is  said  to  be  over  250,000  seeds  of  red  clover  in 
a  pound,  if  we  sow  five  quarts,  or  ten  pounds, 
on  an  acre,  we  put  on  2,500,000  seeds,  and  as 
there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  we  sow 
about  57  seeds  on  each  square  foot. 

1[n  a  pound  of  timothy  there  are  about  one 
million  seeds.  If  we  sow  four  quarts,  say  5’  [2 
pounds,  there  would  be  126  seeds  to  a  square 
foot.  It  is  evident  that  if  half  these  seeds  grow, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeding  thick  enough. 
Still,  there  are  so  many  chances  of  failure  that 
it  is  better  to  sow  liberally. 

We  shall  all  agree  on  one  point:  few  of  us 
in  the  wheat  district  sow  enough  land  to  clover. 
We  sow  too  much  barley  and  oats  as  summer 
crops,  to  precede  wheat.  The  practice  is  a  prof¬ 
itable  one,  provided  we  can  make  the  land  rich 
enough.  But  we  take  three  cereal  crops  in  suc¬ 
cession-corn,  barley,  (or  oats),  and  wheat.  We 
ought  in  some  way  to  get  in  another  crop  of 


clover,  or,  on  heavy  land,  a  summer  fallow.  If 
land  is  clean  and  rich,  we  might  mow  clover 
the  first  year,  for  hay,  and  the  second  crop  for 
seed ;  pasture  it  the  next  summer,  and  then 
plow  it  up  and  sow  wheat,  and  seed  it  down 
again.  If  the  land  could  be  top-dressed  after 
taking  off  the  clover  seed,  or  early  the  next 
spring,  it  would  give  good  pasture  and  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  wheat  crop.  And  by  raising  large 
crops  of  clover  we  should  be  able  to  make  rich 
manure  and  thus  keep  up  the  land. 

“I  know  what  I  shall  do  for  the  next  five 
years,”  said  an  enterprizing  young  farmer  of  this 
neighborhood.  “I  shall  put  in  all  the  wheat  I 
can.  That  is  what  pays.  Two  or  three  more 
crops  will  pay  for  the  farm.  Stock  is  played 
out.”  This  is  quite  a  general  feeling.  We  shall 
rush  into  grain  growing  as  we  did  into  sheep. 
And  the  result  will  be  the  same.  We  shall  im¬ 
poverish  our  farms,  and  fail  to  enrich  ourselves. 
Better  be  content  with  sowing  a  less  area,  and 
try  to  raise  heavier  crops.  This  is  the  true  policy. 

When  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Geneva,  bought  his 
farm  eleven  years  ago,  lie  cut  76  loads  of  hay 
the  first  season.  He  now  pastures  three  times 
the  stock,  cuts  between  430  and  440  loads  of 
hay  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  raises  quite  as 
much  grain. 

John  Johnston  writes  me  that  he  is  drawing 
swamp  muck  into  his  sheep  and  cattle  J'ards, 
and  covering  it  with  litter.  Outside  his  sheep 
yard  there  is  a  low  spot  into  which  the  liquid 
from  his  manure  piles  runs.  He  has  put  20  loads 
of  muck  into  it.  He  says :  “I  have  owned  the 
yard  43  years,  and  have  lost  a  vast  amount  of 
excellent  manure  from  that  leak.  I  could  never 
find  muck  convenient  till  this  year,  and  I  now 
draw  it  21  [2  miles.  I  have  got  83  loads  home, 
and  if  I  can  get  150  loads  this  winter  and  have 
it  heaped  up  among  the  yard  manures,  wont  I 
have  a  fine  lot  to  apply  next  autumn  !” 

If  the  old  gentleman  knew  that  I  have  thous¬ 
ands  of  loads  of  muck  within  two  hundred  rods 
of  my  horse  barn,  and  that  the  horse  manure,  so 
far  this  winter  has  lain  in  a  heap  by  itself,  it’s 
a  good  Scotch  scolding  he  would  give  me. 
“  Wont  it  pay  to  draw  out?”  Pay  !  I  guess  it 
would — three  times  over.  “  Then  why  don’t 
you  do  it  ?”  Why  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  J.  says:  “Land  keeps  advancing  here¬ 
abouts.  Mr.  Black  has  sold  his  farm  for  over 
$150  per  acre.  Buildings  only  moderate,  and 
land  so  hilly  that  much  of  it  can  be  plowed  only 
witli  side-hill  plows.  I  understand  the  pur. 
chaser  intends  to  erect  a  cheese  factory.”  Wil¬ 
lard  thinks  the  cheese  business  is  going  to  be 
overdone,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  it. 
Cheese  factories  are  starting  up  in  the  wheat 
sections,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  export  ten 
times  as  much  cheese  as  before  the  war.  I  mis¬ 
take  the  signs  of  the  times,  however,  if  there 
will  not  be"  a  vastly  greater  consumption  of 
cheese  at  home  than  formerly. 

The  true  plan,  in  the  grain  growing  districts 
at  least,  will  be  to  combine  beef  raising  with 
dairying.  We  shall  have  grade  Short-horn 
cows  that  can  be  readily  fattened  as  soon  as  they 
are  past  their  prime  as  milkers.  Having  abun¬ 
dance  of  winter  fodder  we  can  adopt  this  sys¬ 
tem  with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  land. 

Why  would  it  not  pay  us  to  sow  more  white 
clover?  True,  where  the  land  is  well  drained 
and  rich  enough  it  springs  up  itself.  And  so 
does  red  clover.  But  we  do  not  depend  on  this. 
We  sow  red  clover;  why  not  white  clover  also  ? 
For  pasture  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it,  es¬ 
pecially  for  sheep.  There  are  twice  as  many 


seeds  in  a  pound  as  of  red  clover,  and  a  quart 
per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of 
clover  and  timothy  seed,  would  suffice.  The  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  little,  and  the  benefit  consider¬ 
able.  But  the  land  must  be  in  fine  condition. 

It  looks  now  as  though  men  could  be  hired 
cheaper  this  season  than  last  If  we  had  only 
more  cottages  on  the  farms  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  good  men  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  wages  of  married  men  who  board  them¬ 
selves  are  nothing  like  as  high  as  those  of 
single  men  who  board  in  the  family — taking  the 
cost  of  boarding  into  the  account.  The  men 
are  more  reliable,  and  it  lessens  the  work  in 
the  house.  I  have  three  married  men  living  in 
houses  on  the  farm,  and  mean  to  haVe  another. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  finding  work  enough, 
even  in  winter.  In  many  cases  we  could  profit¬ 
ably  spend  half  the  winter  in  drawing  muck 
from  the  swamps.  In  hiring,  the  best  way  is 
to  give  as  few  perquisites  as  possible — and  as 
many  afterwards  as  you  please.  A  good  man 
likes  to  get  more  than  he  bargained  for,  and  it 
will  pay  to  treat  him  liberally. 

— - I  m - 

Raising  rather  than  Buying  Cows. 

Two  of  the  best  milk  farmers  of  Connecticut 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  they  bought  no  cows, — that  they  could  not 
buy  so  good  as  they  could  raise.  We  were  not 
a  little  gratified  at  hearing  this  pronounced  un¬ 
qualifiedly,  because  the  contrary  practice  so 
commonly  prevails.  Milk  farmers  go  about  to 
pick  up  fresh  cows  in  autumn  so  as  to  keep  their 
winter  supply  of  milk  good,  and  instead  of 
keeping  up  their  herd  from  their  own  calves, 
either  market  them  as  “bobs,”  or,  as  they  say  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  “  deacon”  them,  that  is, 
kill  and  skin  them  when  first  dropped.  These 
two  farmers,  both  men  of  good  judgment,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  means,  cannot  afford  to  buy  cows. 
The  question  is  pertinent, — can  any  good  farm¬ 
er  afford  to?  We  think  not.  The  price  at 
which  as  good  cows  as  a  man  may  raise  should 
be  sold,  ought  to  be  so  high  that  one  who  can 
raise  them  cannot  afford  to  buy.  It  costs  as 
much  to  raise  a  poor  cow  as  a  good  one,  and 
with  hay  at  $20  per  ton  that  is  a  good  deal.  If, 
however,  the  cow  gives  an  average  of  one  quart 
of  milk  more  at  a  milking  for  250  days  she 
will  soon  make  good  her  extra  cost.  At  5  cents 
a  quart  the  amount  will  be  $12.50  a  year. 

How  may  good  cows  be  raised  with  com¬ 
parative  certainty  ?  This  is  the  question.  We 
answer:  first,  by  never  using  a  common,  or 
grade  bull  under  any  circumstances,  if  within  10 
miles  of  a  well  bred  one  of  any  breed.  By 
using  a  well  bred  bull  one  is  sure  of  something 
definite  and  good;  otherwise  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  at  all.  Ayrshire  bulls  are  almost  sure  to 
impart  to  their  heifer  calves  a  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  deep  milkers;  Jersey  bulls  bring  butter 
makers;  Short  horns,  fine  large  cows,  which,  if 
allowed  to  come  in  young,  well  fed,  and  milk 
secretion  especially  excited,  often  make  very 
deep  milkers;  Devon  bulls,  if  from  good  milk¬ 
ing  stock,  as  is  true  also  with  the  Short-horns, 
will  be  the  sires  of  good  milch  stock. 

Opinions  have  varied  in  regard  to  what  kind 
of  cows  will  give  the  most  milk  in  proportion 
to  the  food  consumed.  Grade  Short-horns  have 
had  their  advocates,  and  grade  Ayrshires  theirs. 
Few  of  those  who  sell  milk  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  article  of  farm  produce  have  hitherto 
advocated  keeping,  still  less  kept,  full-bloods 
as  milk  producers.  Mr.  J.  M.  Wells,  one  of  the 
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farmers  alluded  to,  is  now  (January)  milking  19 
head,  chiefly  full-blood  Ayrshires,  and  most  of 
them  of  his  own  raising.  His  product  of  milk 
is  200  quarts  per  day.  Mr.  H.  S.  Collins  milks 
Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  and  grades,  and  is  changing 
his  herd  as  first  as  he  can  raise  Ayrshire  cows 
to  take  the  place  of  others. 

Short-liorn  breeders  claim  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Short-horns  should  not  be  as  good 
milkers  as  Ayrshires.  There  is  but  one  reason 
we  know  of;  that  is,  they  haye  not  been  bred 
for  milk  alone  for  many  years,  and  have  been 
bred  for  beef  alone,  while  both  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  milk  have  been  disregarded. 

•  .  -  j  ■■  i  h'i  i  ug  1  — 

Digging  Wells  in  Sand  and  Quicksand. 

We  must  have  water;  springs  will  sometimes 
go  dry,  cisterns  give  out,  wells  fail,  and  the 
more  persistent  the  flow  of  water  is  during  try¬ 
ing  drouths,  the  more  valuable, — the  nearer  in¬ 
valuable — becomes  the  spring  or  well. 

The  inquiries  published  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Agriculturist  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 
sinking  wells  in  sand  have  brought  out  numer¬ 
ous  responses,  which,  now  that  the  frost  is  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground,  we  give  to  our  readers. 
The  good  old  way  of  sinking  a  wooden  base-curb 
and  building  up  a  stone  or  brick  one  upon  it,  is 
described  in  slightly  varying  terms  by  several 
correspondents.  T.  S.  Wetlierbee,  Hammond- 
ton,  N.  J.,  writes  the  following: 


“Wooden  or  plank  curbs  should  never  be 
used  if  they  can  be  avoided,  for  the  water  will 


Fig.  1.— BASE-CURB  OP  RECTANGULAR  PLANKS. 


vary  in  bight  in  the  best  of  wells,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crib  will  at  times  be  exposed  to  the 
air.  Decay  must  follow,  and  on  the  rise  of 
the  water,  the  bad  effects  of  the  rotten  wood 
will  soon  be  perceived  both  in  its  taste  and 
healthfulness.  Where  a  stratum  of  quicksand 
overlays  the  water,  and  the  well  can  be  dug,  it 
should  be  sunk  just  to  the  water  and  the 
bottom  made  perfectly  smooth.  Then  cut  two 
circles  of  board  four  inches  wide,  nail  them 
firmly  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
strong  rim ;  place  the  circle  level  in  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  lay  brick  in  cement  upon  the 
rim  and  proceed  to  build  the  brick  work,  filling 
every  crevice  with  cement,  if  you  wish  to  have  a 
perfect  well.  Build  your  wall  thus  to  the  bight 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  you  desire 
to  have  depth  of  water  in  the  well ;  then  sink  the 
•whole  by  digging  out  directly  in  the  centre.  The 
sand  will  flow  in  equally  from  all  sides  and  the 
wall  will  settle  evenly.  When  sunk  to  the 
required  depth,  brick  up  the  well  to  the  desired 
bight  above  the  ground ;  at  all  events,  sufficiently 


to  turn  off  the  surface  water.  One  barrel  of 
cement  is  sufficient  for  a  well  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep."  Use  hard  bricks,  and  if  the  work  be 
well  done  it  will  be  done  cheaply.” 

Mr.  A.  F.  Damon,  of  Philadelphia,  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  South  Americans  dig 
their  -wells.  This  is  substantially  as  described 
by  Mr.  W etherbee,  except  that  a  rim  is  nailed 
upon  the  base-curb  and  the  bricks  laid  up  inside 
the  rim,  and  the  brick-laying  goes  on  altogether 
upon  the  surface,  the  base-curb  being  laid  flat 
and  the  brick-curbing  laid  upon  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  settled  into  the  ground  by 
shoveling  out  the  sand  from  within  the  circle. 

He  says:  “Any  one  wishing  to  dig  a  well 
gives  the  di¬ 
ameter  to  a 
brick  -  maker, 
who  furnish¬ 
es  him  with 
bricks  which 
are  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  of  the  required  size.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Aborigines, 
who  excelled  in  pottery  work,  and  whose 
wells  are  still  in  existence.”  These  bricks 
used  to  be  quite  in  vogue  in  this  country 
for  wells;  but  of  late,  we  believe,  bricks  of  the 
ordinary  size  and  shape  (8x4x2  inches)  are 
used,  a  little  more  care  in  laying  the  latter 
being  requisite  to  secure  an  exact  circle. 

Figure  1  represents  the  base-curb,  somewhat 
broader  than  described  by  Mr.  Wetlierbee,  with 
the  addition  of  the  rim  described  by  Mr.  Damon. 
The  circles  are  made  of  segments  of  convenient 
size,  cut  from  plank  and  pinned  together,  break¬ 
ing  joints  with  treenails.  Two  thicknesses  of 
2-inch  plank,  8  inches  wide,  will  make  a  base- 
curb  strong  enough  to  settle  evenly  in  almost 
every  soil,  even  where  stones  of  considerable 
size  occur.  Figure  2  shows  a  base-curb  made  of 
eight  pieces  of  plank,  first  pinned  together,  and 
then  trimmed  with  a  saw,  axe,  or  drawing  knife, 
to  the  proper  shape.  In  laying  the  bricks, 
they  will  require  a  bit  of  plank  to  be  laid  in  for 
a  support,  at  four  points  in  the  circle.  Figure  3 
shows  a  2  x  2-incli  strip  sawed  full  of  kerfs, 
in  order  to  bend  evenly  to  make  the  rim. 

Mr.  K.  Horner,  of  Tpsilanti,  Mich.,  describes 
much  the  same  process  as  Mr.  Wetlierbee,  but 
says,  when  the  well  is  dug  to  the  quicksand  or  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  “  then,  being  sure  that 
everything  necessary,  such  as  bricks,  pails  for  bal¬ 
ing,  if  necessary,  and  sufficient  help  that  is  not 
afraid  of  exercise, are  at  hand, and  all  things  ready, 
we  begin  to  move  the  quicksand  about  the  size  of 
the  ring  and  throw  out  what  we  can  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  then  put  down  the  ring  and  begin  to 
lay  the  brick  as  fast  as  possible,  and  also  to  dig 
out  the  sand  from  the  inside  with  along  handled 
shovel,  and  never  let  it  rest  for  a  moment  from 
the  time  the  first  brick  is  laid  till  we  get  down 
as  far  as  we  wish.  Keep  adding  bricks  as  it 
goes  down.  The  more  brick  the  more  power 

effiffigffiMSd  wt is  iT  tiiis 

Fig.  3. — rim  of  curb.  way  we  never 
have  any  trouble,  and  all  the  wood  in  the  water 
is  the  ring  on  which  the  brick  is  laid.” 

Cement  Tile  Wells. — Precisely  the  same 
principle  is  carried  out  in  the  modern  cement 
tile  wells,  which  are  greatly  approved  where 
the  soil  and  distance  to  water  are  adapted  to 
their  use.  Cement  tiles  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  for  sewers  and  drains.  The 
one  we  represent  in  fig.  3  is  of  the  size  sometimes 
employed  for  wells;  namely,  5  feet  long  by 


2  feet  inside  diameter.  This  gives  room  for  a 
man,  (a  small  man,  probably)  to  stand  in  it  and 
fill  a  bucket  with  sand.  We  are  curious  to 
witness  the  process,  having  recently  seen  one  of 
them  in  operation,  where  it  was  manifestly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  kind  of  curbing.  Where  it  can 
be  employed  it  makes  the  cheapest,  simplest  and 
most  durable  lining  that  can  be  devised.  The 
pipes  are  made  with  one  end  narrowed  and  the 
other  expanded — like  a  mortise  and  tenon.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Smith,  of  Hew 
Haven  Co.,  Ct.,  writes 
as  follows  :  “  A  kind  of 
tile  made  in  sections  3 
feet  long,  2  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  rabbetted 
ends  to  lock  together,  is 
used  in  this  vicinity.  A 
hole  is  dug  and  a  section 
placed  in  the  ground; 
then  one  man  gets  inside 
with  a  scoop  and  fills 
the  sand  into  buckets, 
which  are  drawn  out  by 
a  man  at  the  top,  using 
any  simple  rigging  that 
may  suggest  itself.  As 
fast  as  a  section  is  low¬ 
ered  another  is  put  on,  and  so  on  until  water  is 
obtained,  when  the  well  is  completed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  cost  in  this  vicinity  is  $5.00  per  sec¬ 
tion,  and  two  men  will  put  down  in  easy  dig¬ 
ging  thirty  feet  in  two  days,  making  a  very  cheap 
and  durable  well.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  used 
where  the  digging  is  easy,  and  I  should  think 
was  just  the  thing  for  a  well  in  quicksand.” 


Home-made  Superphosphate  from  Bones, 


A  correspondent  who  makes  a  superphos¬ 
phate  from  broken  bones  has  this  formula: 
“  Add  to  the  crushed  bones  i  their  weight  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  }  their  weight  of  water.  A  con¬ 
venient  vessel  for  mixing  the  ingredients  in  an 
old  whale  oil  cask  sawed  in  two.  These  casks 
are  usually  made  of  white  oak  and  yellow  pine 
and  bound  with  very  stout  iron  hoops,  and  last 
a  long  time  for  this  purpose.  Any  wooden  ves¬ 
sel  or  vat  made  of  good  timber  would  answer 
the  purpose.  The  breaking  of  bones  is  work 
that  I  always  have  upon  the  slate  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  have  a  spare  shed 
with  a  hard  dirt  bottom  and  a  piece  of  rock  in 
the  middle  for  an  anvil.  The  big  bones  and 
hard  joints  are  crushed  on  this  with  a  heavy 
steel  sledge,  and  the  softer  and  smaller  bones  are 
pounded  with  a  lighter  hammer.  Of  course  it 
costs  a  good  deal  to  work  bones  up  in  this  way, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  pay  to  buy  bones 
at  15  or  20  dollars  a  ton  for  this  purpose. 
But  I  hire  boys  to  pick  them  up  about  the 
neighboring  village  for  25  cents  a  barrel  or  less, 
and  get  them  of  the  butcher  for  about  the  sam« 
price.  I  use  these  broken  bones  very  freely  in 
planting  trees,  and  the  surplus  I  work  up  in  the 
oil  casks  with  the  oil  of  vitriol.  I  put 
the  finest  of  the  bones  into  the  tub,  then 
pour  in  the  water,  and  add  the  oil  of  vitriol 
last.  I  stir  the  mass  with  a  short  pole 
briskly  at  the  time  of  mixing-  and  several  times 
a  day  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  tub.  It  takes 
much  longer  for  such  coarse  bones  to  dissolve 
than  for  bone-dust ;  if  I  do  not  wish  to  use  the 
fertilizer  immediately  I  allow  the  mass  to  remain 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  then  take  out  the  paste 
and  what  of  the  bones  cure  left,  and  mix  them  in 
the  compost  heap  which  has  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  desire  a  fertilizer  for  spreading 
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broadcast.  If  I  want  it  for  vise  in  the  hill  or 
for  application  to  growing  plants  I  dry  the 
paste  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  dried  peat,  or  any 
convenient  absorbent.  Any  small  pieces  of 
bone  left  in  the  fertilizer  will  be  certain  to  do 
good  after  the  first  year,  and  that  which  is  fine 
will  benefit  the  crops  immediately.  I  have 
never  made  an  accurate  experiment  to  test  the 
value  of  this  fertilizer  in  comparison  with  others, 
but  am  well  satisfied  that  I  get  my  money  back, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  land  improving.” 

We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  safe  way  for 
small  farmers  to  work  up  all  the  old  bones  they 
can  buy  at  cheap  rates.  For  men  of  capital  it 
would  be  safe  to  buy  ground  bones,  if  they  can 
find  a  pure  article,  or  the  phosphatic  guanos  and 
make  their  own  superphosphate.  We  trust 
any  of  our  readers  who  make  the  experiment 
will  report  their  process  of  manufacture  and  the 
results  of  the  application  to  the  various  crops. 

- - -»-< - — - - - 

,  Planting  Potatoes  in  March. 

Potatoes  planted  in  March  are  usually  subject 
to  cold  weather,  great  dampness  of  the  soil,  and 
a  succession  of  checks  before  the  sprouts  reach 
the  surface ;  and  after  this  the  young  plant  is 
liable  to  freezing  and  thawing  and  soaking  to 
which  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expose  it.  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  finish  up  potato  planting  early  ; 
and  it  is  work  which  may  frequently  be  done 
when  nothing  else  can  be.  If  we  use  choice 
seed  and  wish  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible, 
we  are  tempted  to  cut  it  in  single  eye  pieces  for 
planting.  Doing  this,  with  most  varieties,  we 
would  be  likely  to  lose  half  the  seed, — perhaps 
more,  early  planted.  It  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  planting  was  to  be  done  in  May.  Good  sized 
pieces,  or  medium  sized  potatoes  planted  whole, 
are  much  the  surest  to  give  a  good  set  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  March.  The  cutting  should  always  be 
done  several  days  before  planting,  and  the  heap 
turned  over,  or  spread  thin,  to  dry  somewhat. 
An  incrustation  of  the  starch  and  juices  of  the 
tuber,  called  healing,  takes  place  which  defends 
the  piece  against  decay.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  in  planting  the  potatoes  about  three 
inches  deep  in  drills,  on  dry,  gravelly  loam. 


Experience  with  Sick  Poultry. 

Accounts  of  the  successful  treatment  of  well 
described  diseases  of  poultry,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  are  very 
welcome.  The  troubles  of  a  Colorado  corre¬ 
spondent  have  brought  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  from  “  A.  II.  T.”.  of  New  Haven,  Conn. : 

“  I  once  had  an  experience  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Colorado,  detailed 
in  the  January  number.  My  hens  refused 
their  grain,  but  sought  assiduously  for  drink. 
On  examining  them  I  found  their  mouths, 
tongues,  and  as  far  down  the  throat  as  I  could 
see,  covered  with  thick  white  spots,  a  yellow, 
feculent  matter  running  from  the  mouth.  Each 
hen  that  appeared  diseased  I  took  from  the 
yard  and  tied  with  a  string  to  a  brick.  Thus 
'she  could  have  nothing  but  the  grass  to  pick 
and  no  water.  Not  having  access  to  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  I  obtained  the  rust  from  an  old  weather¬ 
beaten  stove  and  some  iron  hoops,  and  making 
it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  size,  I  gave  her 
three  a  day.  For  diet  she  had  fresh  meat 
cooked  with  a  little  boiled  rice,  and  for  drink, 
milk  with  alum  dissolved  in  it.  And  although 
I  was  three  weeks  curing  my  worst  case,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  had  the  gratification  to  find 
my  lien  singing,  and  fit  to  return  to  the  yard. 


I  will  relate  another  experience  of  later  date. 
I  found  two  hens  on  the  roost  blind,  or  nearly 
so,  in  both  eyes,  their  mouths  and  bills  covered 
with  hard  white  bunches,  a  thick  coating  in 
their  throats,  looking  just  as  diphtheria  in  a 
human  being.  They  were  so  far  gone  I  could 
do  nothing  for  them  but  to  put  them  out  of  them 
misery.  One  after  another  was  similarly  at¬ 
tacked,  until  about  thirty  of  my  hens  came 
under  treatment.  I  lost  twelve  of  this  number. 
My  treatment  in  regard  to  the  iron  was  the 
same,  but  I  removed  the  thick  white  coating 
from  the  mouth  by  dusting  in  finely  pulverized 
loaf  sugar.  I  washed  their  eyes,  which  in  some 
cases  were  nearly  closed,  and  sometimes  swollen 
out  as  large  as  a  small  marble,  with  warm  milk 
and  water.  In  two  cases  the  eye  came  entirely 
out,  leaving  the  hens  blind  on  one  side.  They 
were  fed  twice  a  day  with  bread  cut  in  narrow 
strips  and  put  down  their  throats,  as  not  one 
could  eat  or  drink  of  herself.  Their  drink  was 
milk,  warmed,  and  cayenne  pepper  put  in  it. 
This  also  had  to  be  poured  with  a  teaspoon  into 
their  mouths.  The  breathing  of  some  of  these 
fowls  was  so  loud  and  hoarse  that  it  could  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Some  of  the 
hens  were  under  treatment  for  a  month,  and 
were  sick  more  or  less  all  the  winter.  I  could 
find  no  reason,  except  that,  in  the  fall,  their  yard 
was  rendered  more  damp  and  cold  than  usual, 
by  frequent  rains.  Their  food  was  the  same 
as  usual  and  the  water  in  their  trough  renewed 
every  morning.  This  season  they  have  been  kept 
from  this  yard,  and  no  disease  has  appeared.” 

This  disease  seems  very  like  some  forms  of 
Roup,  for  which  we  have  known  active  stimu¬ 
lating  treatment  in  the  first  stages  very  effica¬ 
cious.  Bread  soaked  in  ale  and  sprinkled 
with  cayenne  pepper,  and  tincture  of  iron  in 
their  drink,  are  usually  successful  remedies. 


Fixed  Foothold  for  a  Fan-Mill. 


Barn  floors  are  somewhat  uneven,  and  fan- 
mills  have  not  w'eight  enough  to  stand  steadily 
when  turned  with  a  strong  arm,  to  give  a  forcible 
blast,  so  they  slide 
and  dance  about  un¬ 
less  fastened  by  cleats 
or  otherwise.  Mr.  Ell- 
wood  Hughes  of  Fow- 
lersville,  Penn.,  who 
thinks  farmers  read¬ 
ing  the  Agriculturist 
ought  to  contribute 
their  good  ideas  to  its 
columns  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all,  sends  us  the 
following  description 
of  an  attachment  to 
his  fan-mill,  which  he 
finds  of  great  service : 

“  A  bar  of  round,  3|  8 
iron  long  enough  to 
turn  a  short  handle 
above  the  top  of  the 
leg  of  the  fan-mill,  has  a  thread  cut  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  passes  through  a  nut  fastened  at  the 
bottom  of  the  leg.  The  end  of 
the  rod  is  sharpened  to  a  point 
so  as  to  take  hold  in  the  floor, 
and  the  top  passes  through  a 
staple  in  the  top  of  the  leg.  Such 
a  rod  should  be  attached  to  two 
of  the  legs  of  a  fan-mill,  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  down  to  take 
hold  in  the  floor.  Thus  the  mill 
will  retain  its  place  while  in  use  and  stand 


Fig.  1.— FIXED  FOOT  FOR 
FAN-MILL. 


level,  no  matter  how  uneven  the  floor.  When 
one  has  done  using  the  mill  the  rods  may  be  run 
up,  and  then  the  mill  will  slide  smoothly  over 
the  floor.”  Figure  1  shows  a  portion  of  the  fan- 
mill  with  the  rod  attached,  and  fig.  2  gives  the 
screw  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  with  the  nut. 


A  Handy  and  Powerful  Lever. 

In  working  in  soft  ground,  whether  at  pulling 
stumps  or  moving  stones,  the  great  want  is  a 
firm  place  to  set 
the  lever.  We  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  en¬ 
graving  a  lever, 
which  requires  a 
very  simple  base, 
and  if  rigged  with 
a  pulley, or  “block 
and  tackle,”  as 
shown,  may  exert 
a  great  lifting 
power.  For  such 
lifts  a  crooked 
lever  has  many 
advantages.  We 
witnessed,  a  short 
time  since,  the 
operation  of  such 
an  one,  and  were 
struck  with  its  utility.  The  ring  to  which 
the  powerful  inch-iron  hook  is  attached  should 
perhaps  pass  through  the  bar  closer  to  the 
inner  angle  than  is  represented.  It  might 
equally  well  be  made  so  as  to  slip  over  the  bar 
and  hold  in  a  notch  on  the  inner  side.  Such  a 
lever  may  be  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  and  made 
of  oak  or  hickory.  It  may  be  operated  by  hand, 
by  attaching  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  to  a 
stump  and  pulling  down  upon  the  lower  end  ; 
or  by  horses  or  cattle,  by  fixing  the  lower  end 
and  carrying  the  upper  one  off  to  where  the 
team  may  be  conveniently  and  efficiently  used. 

■ - «-< - —mow— - -  <*- - - 

Flavor  and  Firmness  of  Texture  in  Cheese. 

BT  T.  D.  CURTIS. 


The  chief  complaint  for  the  last  two  years 
against  American  cheese  in  foreign  markets — 
and,  indeed,  against  cheese  everywhere — is  bad 
flavor.  This,  more  than  any  other  subject,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  American  Dairymen’s 
Association,  at  its  late  Convention,  in  Utica. 

To  achieve  the  best  results  the  cows  must  give 
rich,  sweet  milk.  They  must  be  kept  healthy 
and  hearty,  during  the  winter,  on  good  whole¬ 
some  food  and  pure  water,  and  in  clean,  well- 
ventilated  stables.  By  keeping  the  cows  healthy, 
we  avoid  beginning  the  season  with  a  flow  o £ 
thin  or  diseased  milk.  During  the  season 
of  pasturing,  the  cows  should  feed  on  dry  upland 
pastures,  free  from  all  offensive  herbage,  with 
access  to  pure  water.  They  should  be  milked 
in  a  clean  place  in  a  cleanly  manner,  the  milk 
carefully  strained,  and  deprived  of  its  animal 
heat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  constant^  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  open  air.  The  “milk  things” 
should  all  be  made  of  tin,  and  washed,  scalded, 
and  aired  thoroughly,  every  day.  If  carried  to  a 
factory,  the  milk  should  be  protected  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  falling  on  the  can  by 
having  some  kind  of  awning  stretched  over  the 
wagon.  Then,  after  the  milk  producer  has  done 
his  part  of  the  work  well,  he  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  satisfactory  results  from  the  cheese- 
maker,  in  whom  the  most  scrupulous  neatness 
is  no  less  a  virtue  than  a  duty  and  a  necessity. 
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The  milk,  pure,  sweet,  clean  and  cool, 
should  be  heated  rather  quickly,  but  evenly,  to 
82°  in  warm  weather,  and  8G°  in  cool  weather. 
The  coloring,  which  should  be  selected  for  its 
fineness  and  purity,  rather  than  for  its  cheap¬ 
ness,  is  then  added,  and  after  this  sufficient  pre¬ 
pared  rennet,  (thoroughly  incorporating  it  with 
the  mass,)  to  begin  coagulation  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  form  a  firm  curd  in  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  gently  agitating  the  milk  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  The  rennets  should  be 
taken  from  healthy  calves,  not  less  than  three  or 
four  days  old,  cleaned  by  wiping  and  picking 
instead  of  washing,  thoroughly  rubbed  with 
the  purest  salt  outside  and  in,  and  packed  in 
stone  jars — never  in  wood.  They  should  be 
prepared  for  use  by  soaking  and  rubbing  in 
whey,  first  boiled  and  skimmed,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  carefully  strained  into  a  clean  stone  jar. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  will  break  square  and 
clean  across  the  finger,  the  cutting  should  begin. 
The  knife  recently  invented  for  cutting  the  curd 
horizontally  should  be  first  used  ;  and  then  the 
curd  should  be  cut  perpendicularly  with  a  gang 
of  blades  standing  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart.  Both  these  cuttings  should  be  length¬ 
wise  of  the  vat,  and  will  leave  the  curd  in  long 
strips  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  whey, 
which  the  horizontal  cutting  does  more  effectu¬ 
ally  than  the  perpendicular,  since  the  whey  col¬ 
lects  in  little  tubular  cells,  which,  when  viewed 
with  a  microscope,  look  like  fine  needles  stand¬ 
ing  upright  throughout  the  mass.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  cutting  severs  them  crosswise,  while  the 
perpendicular  splits  only  a  few  of  them.  As 
soon  as  the  whey  has  exuded  enough  to  nearly 
cover  the  surface  of  the  curd,  cross-cutting 
should  commence,  and  be  continued  until  the 
whole  is  as  fine  as  kernels  of  corn,  or  beechnuts. 
Then  apply  the  heat  and  raise  the  temperature 
steadily  and  expeditiously  to  98°  or  100°,  as  is 
preferred,  constantly  but  carefully  stirring  the 
mass  with  a  rake  to  keep  it  from  packing — the 
more  effectually  this  is  done,  the  better — and 
the  stirring  must  be  continued,  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  so  as  to  keep  the  pieces  loose  and  free, 
until  the  curd  is  ready  to  dip. 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  the  whey  should 
be  expelled  from  the  pieces  of  curd  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  rennet,  so  that,  when 
mashed  by  rubbing  between  the  thumb  and  fin¬ 
gers,  they  will  look  mealy  and  dry.  This  is 
what  cheese-makers  would  call  thoroughly 
“cooked”  or  “scalded” — and  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  done  unless  the  curd  is  cut  fine,  and  the 
heat  is  kept  up  till  this  condition  is  attained. 

When  the  whey  begins  to  change,  or  become 
a  little  sour,  it  should  be  at  once  drawn  off  and 
the  curd  stirred  and  cooled  to  at  least  90°.  Then 
dip  and  salt  with  four  to  five  ounces  of  Onon¬ 
daga  “  factory  filled”  to  each  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  worked  up.  Thoroughly  incorporate  this 
with  the  curd,  which  should  be  put  to  press  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80°.  Press  lightly  at 
first,  steadily  following  up  the  pressure,  until 
the  whey  is  completely  expelled  and  the  whole 
is  firmly  set  together.  When  the  pressing  is 
finished,  put  the  cheese  in  an  airy,  clean,  well- 
ventilated  drying  room,  so  constructed  that  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  at  70°  to  80°,  and  if 
everything  has  been  thoroughly  done,  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days  the  maker  can  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  “trying”  a  fine-textured,  firm,  mild, 
clean-flavored  cheese. 

This  is  as  things  should  be.  They  often  are 
as  they  should  not  be.  Milk  is  often  sour  or 
tainted  when  it  reaches  the  factory.  Sometimes 


the  night’s  milk  does  not  keep  as  well  as  it 
ought,  in  hot  weather.  Tainted  milk  is  the 
chief  cause  of  porous  cheese;  sour  milk  causes 
a  great  waste  of  butter.  When  caught  with 
either  of  these  objectionable  articles,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  the  best  that  can  be  done  with 
them,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
make  as  good  cheese  as  perfectly  sweet  milk. 

If  milk  is  tainted,  the  sooner  it  is  heated, 
set  and  scalded,  the  better.  Additional  heat  of 
three  to  five  degrees,  in  this  case,  will  prove 
beneficial.  The  “  cooking”  checks  decompo¬ 
sition  and  the  further  development  of  gases. 
But,  in  addition,  the  lactic  acid  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fully  develop  in  the  whey,  making  it 
unmistakably  sour,  before  being  drawn  off. 
This  acid  curdles  or  pickles  the  albuminous 
matter,  which  is  believed  to  give  the  offensive 
odor  peculiar  to  tainted  milk.  When  the  whey 
is  drawn  off,  the  curd  should  be  cooled  down 
to  80°,  then  dipped,  salted  and  put  to  press, 
under  at  first  light,  but  gradually  increasing 
pressure.  The  curing  requires  no  particular 
care,  save  to  puncture  the  swelled  places  which 
may  appear  on  the  cheese,  and  let  out  the  gas. 
Such  cheeses  are  generally  buttery  and  rich,  but 
do  not  keep  very  well  for  a  length  of  time. 

When  milk  is  rather  old  or  a  little  sour,  the 
sooner  every  stage  of  the  process  is  gone  through 
with,  the  better — for  the  more  time  there  is  con¬ 
sumed,  the  more  acid  is  developed  and  the 
greater  the  waste.  The  effect  of  the  acid  is  to 
destroy  the  coverings  of  the  globules  of  butter, 
allowing  the  butter  to  escape  and  run  off  with 
the  whey.  In  sweet  milk,  these  coverings  are 
smooth  and  perfect,  and  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  even  170°,  without  rupturing  and  freeing  the 
butter.  But  when  the  milk  is  sour,  the  sacks 
containing  the  globules  of  butter  are  rough  and 
broken,  and  are  destroyed  by  a  heat  much  less 
than  that  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  Hence,  the  trouble  with  sour  milk  is 
to  give  the  rennet  and  heat  sufficient  time  to  do 
their  work  of  separating  the  cheese  from  the 
whey,  the  acid  compelling  the  operator  to  take 
out  the  curd  underdone,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  “  leaky”  as  well  as  a  sour  cheese — 
and  almost  every  sour  cheese  is  a  leaky  one.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  more  rapidly  the 
heat  is  run  up,  the  better — even  to  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  105'  or  10G°— the  main  object  being  to 
“  cook”  the  curd,  too  much  acid  being  in  al¬ 
ready.  Of  course,  the  cooler  the  curd  is  put  to 
press  and  the  more  carefully  it  is  pressed,  the 
less  the  waste  of  butter,  which  is  likely  to  be 
enough  to  produce  a  dry  cheese,  under  the  best 
that  can  be  done.  The  writer  has  seen  a  very 
fair  quality  of  cheese  made  from  nearly  loppered 
milk,  the  whole  process  of  setting,  cutting, 
scalding,  and  dipping,  not  occupying  more  than 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  keeping  a  sour  cheese  almost  any 
length  of  time. 

The  practice  in  many  factories  is  to  heat  up  a 
curd  very  slowly,  some  stopping  at  a  certain 
point,  and  letting  it  stand  to — what?  Few 
have  any  idea  what;  but  the  result  is,  if  the 
milk  is  not  very  sweet,  that  the  acid  develops 
before  the  heat  and  rennet  have  done  their  • 
work,  and  the  choice  is  between  a  sour  cheese 
and  one  from  which  the  whey  is  imperfectly 
separated  and  is  likely  to  be  bad-flavored. 
Many,  too,  dip  the  curds  too  soft,  with  the  idea 
of  producing  a  greater  weight  of  cheese  ;  and  to 
this  foolish  ambition  to  please  the  patrons  with 
a  “  big  average,”  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
bad  flavor  complained  of.  But  unless  the 
cheese  is  marketed  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured, 
no  greater  weight  will  be  secured;  and  if  thus 


secured,  a  minute  of  the  loss  by  shrinkage  is 
made  of  every  lot  of  cheese,  and  that  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  dealer  the  next 
time  he  visits  a  factory  noted  for  selling  green 
cheese — so  that  what  is  gained  in  weight,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  lost  in  quality,  price,  and  reputation. 

We  emphatically  protest  against  pig-styes 
around  factories,  and  against  imperfect  troughs 
or  sewers  to  conduct  off  the  whey  and  slops — 
which  being  allowed  to  collect  and  rot,  and  ex¬ 
hale  their  bad  odors  under,  around,  and  through 
the  factory,  taint  the  cheese,  poison  the  air 
and  everything  and  everybody  it  envelops. 


Timber  Culture— The  Pine. 

BY  D.  C.  SCOFIELD,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


The  Pine  forests  which  once  existed  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehannah,  have  been  swept 
away,  mainly  within  the  last  sixty  years,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  markets  of  our  seaboard.  Lumbermen 
have  resorted  to  the  vast  forests  of  Maine,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  our  Northwestern  border,  too,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  greatness  of  the  supply,  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  will  soon  use  up  what  now 
would  seem  to  be  an  exhaustless  resource.  The 
question  already  is  seriously  asked  :  “  What  is  to 
be  the  substitute  which  will  equal  Pine  timber 
in  value?”  We  reply,  there  is  none.  Then 
what  is  the  duty  of  this  generation  in  regard  to 
this  matter?  We  say,  plant  Pine  timber  and 
make  it  a  farm  crop.  On  the  same  principle  that 
the  provident  father  provides  for  the  present 
luxury  and  future  wants  of  his  household,  let 
the  men  of  this  time  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  future  generations.  A  great  and  wise  people 
are  looking  to  a  glorious  future ;  hence  they 
secure  the  most  durable  material  within  their 
reach,  for  their  public  edifices,  State-houses 
and  churches.  So  also  it  becomes  such  a  people 
to  provide  for  the  future  supply  of  timber.  This 
may  be  done  by  individual  enterprise,  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  by  both.  The  most  natural  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  is,  that  every  farmer  set  apart 
a  portion  of  his  laud  for  a  timber  plantation.  It 
may  be  set  in  a  belt  for  protection  to  ex¬ 
posed  grounds  against  the  severities  of  winter, 
or  in  square  and  more  compact  bodies,  as  may 
suit  his  taste  or  convenience.  Unlike  many 
other  varieties  of  American  timber,  the  Pine  does 
not  sprout  from  the  roots,  and  can  only  be  re¬ 
produced  by  planting  the  seed. 

It  is  no  longer  doubtful  whether  we  can  raise 
Pine  and  other  timber  with  the  same  certainty 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees.  It  has  been  done,  it  is  being 
done,  and  it  may  be  done  to  any  desirable  extent. 
To  prove  that  it  has  been  done  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  cases  where  trees  have  been  planted 
to  beautify  pleasure  grounds  or  afford  a  shade  to 
springs  of  water.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  for  what  has  been  accomplished  on 
a  small  scale  may  be  done  on  a  large  one.  A 
Pine  tree  is  now  standing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  not  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  that 
when  set  in  1813  was  a  small  plant  not  two  feet 
in  bight;  it  now  has  a  diameter  of  more  than 
three  feet  and  a  bight  of  nearly  eight  feet. 
Another  Pine  tree  is  standing  (unless  recently 
removed)  in  Fairfield  County,  Ct.,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  hight,  more  than  three  feetin  diame¬ 
ter  at  its  base  and  about  one  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  hight  of  seventy  feet.  It  was  planted 
there,  a  small  tree,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  In  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a  Pine  tree  was  cut  in  the  year  1S14  measuring 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
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base,  of  a  growth  of  less  than  sixty  years,  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  So 
much  for  what  has  been  done,  and  we  might 
multiply  cases  if  necessary. 

That  Pine  timber  is  now  being  successfully 
grown  in  both  Europe  and  America  is  too 
well  known  to  require  other  evidence.  On  my 
grounds,  which  were  planted  in  the  year  1857 
with  plants  not  twelve  inches  long,  now  stand 
Pine  trees  twenty-five  feet  in  bight  and 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  or  collar,  which  promise  at  no  very  distant 
day  to  afford  a  remunerative  crop  of  lumber. 

Where  young  trees  are  set  for  belts  for  pro¬ 
tection,  or  in  blocks,  they  should  stand  twelve 
feet  apart  each  way  in  the  rows  and  be  culti¬ 
vated  till  they  will  protect  themselves  from  the 
growth  of  exhausting  vegetation. 


Tomatoes— Keyes’  and  Others. 


The  tomato  is  so  important  a  vegetable,  and 
the  comparative  earliness  of  the  varieties  is  so 
important,  especially  to  those  who  cultivate 
it  for  sale,  that  we  feel  no  apology  is  needed 
for  giving  so  much  space  to  it.  In  the  contro¬ 
versy  now  going  on  concerning  the  varieties  — the 
Keyes’  especially — we  have  endeavored  to  give 
both  sides  a  fair  hearing,  and  now  give  opposite 
results,  obtained  by  two  different  cultivators.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  season  was, 
at  the  East,  very  unfavorable  to  the  tomato,  and 
while  it  is  not  right  to  come  to  a  conclusion  from 
the  experience  of  a  single  season,  it  is  still  less 
fair  to  allow  the  results  of  an  adverse  one  to  de¬ 
cide  the  matter.  “J.  T.,”  Paterson,  1ST.  J.,  writes  : 

“  The  article  in  the  Dec.  Agriculturist ,  entitled 
‘  Improvement  in  Tomatoes,’  it  seems  to  me, 
does  not  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  quality,  earliness,  and  productiveness  of 
the  kinds  named.  I  have  raised  tomatoes  over 
fifteen  years,  never  less  than  three  or  four  kinds, 
and  oftener  twice  that  number,  and  considered 
the  Early  Smooth  Red  the  earliest,  and  Valen¬ 
cia  Cluster  and  Lester’s  Perfected,  the  best  of 
later  kinds.  Reading  Mr.  Gregory’s  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  paper  last  winter,  I  wrote  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  (with  other  seeds)  some  Early 
York,  (which  he  claimed  to  be  earliest),  and 
early  Tildeu  seed.  Shortly  after,  reading  Hovey 
&  Co.’s  advertisement,  I  wrote  and  procured 
from  them  a  paper  of  ‘  Keyes’  Early  Prolific  ’ 
seed,  and  also  procured  in  New  York,  seed  of 
Early  Smooth  Red.  I  planted  seed  of  each, 
(EarlyYork,  Early  Red,  Tilden,  and  Keyes’), 
in  same  hot-bed,  gave  same  treatment,  trans¬ 
planted  the  plants  into  cold  frame  about  the 
same  time,  and  into  open  ground  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  became  settled.  The  Early 
York,  Early  Red,  and  Tilden,  were  set  out  in 
my  earliest  ground,  and  some  days  afterwards 
(having  but  few  plants,  from  a  very  small  paper 
of  seed,  and  it  being  claimed  they  were  a  month 
earlier)  I  set  out  the  Keyes’  plants  in  my  garden, 
on  lower  and  later  ground,  in  order  to  keep 
them  pure  and  save  plenty  of  seed.  The  Keyes’ 
still  proved  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  others,  though  in  a  less  favorable  location. 
My  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Downing  and  others  published  in  your  paper 
some  months  ago.  The  Early  York  came  next, 
then  Early  Red,  then  Tilden.  My  plants  of  the 
Keyes’  were  very  stocky,  leaves  very  broad, 
looking  more  like  potato  than  tomato  leaves, 
bore  transplanting  well  and  were  very  prolific, 
continuing  to  bear,  and  full  of  green  ones  when 
frost  killed  the  vines.  The  Keyes’  tomato  is  of 
medium  size,  of  very  dark  color,  more  crimson 


than  scarlet,  solid  and  of  good  quality,  grows  in 
clusters,  which  ripen  pretty  evenly  and  color  all 
over  at  once,  not  being  ripe  below  and  green 
around  the  stem,  as  with  some  varieties.  The 
only  objection  I  found  was  their  vigorous  growth 
and  sprawling  habit.  The  stalks,  being  heavy, 
soon  fell  to  the  ground  and  grew  several  feet 
long,  some  of  the  plants,  I  think,  covering  a  space 
of  over  six  feet  square.  Perhaps  my  low,  rich 
garden  ground  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  still, 
I  am  satisfied  they  need  more  room  than  most 
kinds — say  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Probably  twice  as 
many  plants  of  the  Early  York  (which  is  a  fine 
tomato  of  a  dwarf  habit,)  might  be  planted  to 
the  acre.  The  Keyes’  tomato  is  certainly  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  and  from  one  year’s  experience,  I 
think  it  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  want 
early  tomatoes.  The  Tilden  is  also  a  fine  to¬ 
mato,  but  not  very  early,  in  color  and  quality 
resembling  the  Valencia,  both  ripening  slowly, 
and  being  more  tart  than  most  other  varieties.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  near  New  Market,  N.  J.,  thinks 
his  New  York  Red  as  early  as  any  of  the  much 
praised  varieties,  and  proposes  next  season  to 
send  his  first  ripe  fruit  to  the  office  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  lie  asks  those  who  have  new  varie¬ 
ties  to  do  the  same — the  plants  not  to  be  kept 
under  glass  after  May  25th.  Come  on  with 
your  early  tomatoes,  gentlemen. 

- -  - -  - 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit. 

The  frequent  inquiries  made  with  regard  to 
pear  culture  show  that  the  attention  of  culti¬ 
vators  is  turned  to  this  fruit,  as  a  market  crop. 
The  demand  for  fine  varieties  has  been  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply  that  the  fruit  in  our 
city  markets  has  always  been  at  a  price  far  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  those  of  ordinary  means. 
The  fruit  is  temptingly  beautiful,  but  from  5 
cents  to  25  cents  apiece  is  too  much  for  the 
majority  of  pockets.  The  question  generally 
put  by  those  who  are  thinking  of  planting  pears 
is:  Shall  I  plant  standards  or  dwarfs?  Our 
reply  is  :  Standards,  by  all  means,  with  perhaps 
the  single  exception  of  the  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme.  The  dwarf  pear,  i.  e.  the  pear  on  a 
quince  stock,  has  done  good  service,  but  not  in 
the  orchard.  As  these  trees  come  early  into 
bearing,  they  have  enabled  us  to  test  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
could  have  been  done  if  the  dependance  had 
been  on  standards  alone.  For  garden  culture, 
and  for  those  whose  space  is  limited,  nothing 
can  be  better  adapted  than  the  pear  upon 
quince ;  here  large  and  paying  crops  are  not 
looked  for,  and  the  trees  receive  all  the  care  and 
culture  they  require,  and  without  which  they 
soon  become  useless.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  that 
if  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  union  of  the 
pear  and  quince,  roots  will  be  produced  from  the 
pear  wood.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
many  varieties,  and  when  it  takes  place,  the 
tree  is  no  longer  a  dwarf,  but  is  a  pear  tree  on 
its  own  roots,  with  a  clump  of  decaying  quince 
roots  in  contact  with  them,  and  which  we  would 
much  rather  not  have  there.  The  "chief  objec¬ 
tion  urged  to  the  pear  on  its  own  roots  is  the 
length  of  time  before  it  comes  into  bearing. 
This  is  a  condition  which  varies  very  much  with 
the  different  kinds.  Some,  like  the  Dix,  make 
one  wait  a  provokingly  long  time,  but  the  most 
profitable  market  varieties  are  not  open  to  this 
objection.  Had  the  many  plantations  that  have 
been  made  of  dwarf  trees  been  of  standards  the 
fruit  would  now  be  much  more  plenty  than  it 


is.  While  the  dwarf  tree  has  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  our  knowledge  of  pears,  we  think  that  it 
has  been  detrimental  to  pear  culture.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  the  quince  stock  was  so  strong¬ 
ly  advocated,  that  many  supposed  that  the 
finer  sorts  of  pears  could  only  be  grown  upon 

it.  We  now  find  very  few  who  recommend  its 
use  in  an  orchard  planted  for  profit. 

A  good  soil,  one  that  will  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  any  farm  produce,  will  do  for  the  pear,  and 
it  is  none  the  worse  if  it  is  of  a  rather  stiff 
nature.  Draining  should  be  done,  if  needed, 
and  the  ground  well  prepared  by  plowing  and 
subsoiling.  Mr.  Quinn,  a  successful  grower, 
recommends  preparing  the  land  thoroughly  and 
growing  a  root  crop  the  year  before  setting  out 
the  trees.  This  is  undoubtedly  good  practice, 
as  the  soil  not  only  gets  thoroughly  worked,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  the  liberal  manuring  given 
to  the  root  crop. 

Varieties.  There  is  no  task  more  difficult 
than  to  make  a  selection  of  varieties  of  any  kind 
of  fruit  that  shall  answer  everywhere.  We  give 
here  a  list  of  those  we  should  set  out  were  we 
about  to  raise  fruit  for  the  New  York  market. 
In  this  case  the  question  of  quality  is  secondary 
to  that  of  profit. 

Windsor  or  Summer  Bell. — An  old  sort, 
worthless  for  eating,  but  profitable  as  an  early 
market  fruit  and  always  in  demand  for  cooking. 

Clapp’s  Favorite. — A  comparatively  new 
variety,  but  so  far  as  tested,  of  excellent  charac¬ 
ter.  Its  beauty,  size,  and  earliness,  will  no  doubt 
make  it  a  leading  market  sort. 

Bartlett. — Nothing  need  be  said  of  this  well 
known  and  popular  variety.  Pomologists  may 
discuss  whether  it  is  a  second  or  third  rate  pear ; 
cultivators  know  that  “there  is  money  in  it.” 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. — Succeeds  gener¬ 
ally;  sometimes  astringent,  but  its  beauti¬ 
ful  cheek  makes  it  sell. 

Beurre  Clairgeau. — Handsome,  large,  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  profitable. 

Duchesse  D’Angouleme. — About  the  only 
variety  found  profitable  on  quince,  on  which  it 
generally  does  better  than  on  its  own  roots. 

Beurre  d’ Anjou. — First  class  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  and  keeps  well. 

Lawrence. — A  good  late  autumn  variety. 

Vicar  op  Winkfield. — An  abundant  and 
regular  bearer;  excellent  as  a  cooking  pear  and 
when  well  ripened  fair  for  the  table,  but  it  is  so 
uneven  in  quality  that  it  is  unpopular  in  the 
market  for  the  latter  purpose.  Cultivators, 
however,  find  it  a  profitable  variety. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
and  some  others.  In  planting  for  market,  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  have  a  few  trees  of  many 
kinds.  The  orchard  should  comprise  but  a  few 
profitable  sorts — such  as  the  people  know  and 
will  buy,  or  which  by  their  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  commend  themselves  at  once.  Picking  and 
packing  are  much  facilitated,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  has  much  less  trouble  with  a 
large  lot  of  one  or  two  kinds,  than  where  there 
are  small  quantities  of  a  dozen  varieties. 

• - -o--  -* iKa  O-P*  *  - - 

Potatoes  under  Straw. — In  last  month’s 
“Basket,”  page  46,  we  gave  the  experience  of 
“  Iloosier”  which  was  not  in  favor  of  planting 
potatoes  under  straw.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Sterns,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  says : 

“  I  fitted  the  ground  as  for  planting  in  the  old 
way,  by  marking  rows  one  way,  three  feet  apart, 
and  dropped  the  potatoes  on  the  mark,  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  covering  them 
slightly  with  soil.  I  then  covered  to  about  the 
depth  of  ten  inches  with  old  straw,  and  did 
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nothing  more  with  them.  When  the  crop  was 
ripe  I  raked  off  the  straw,  and  raked  out  the 
potatoes,  which  were  mostly  on  the  surface, 
looking  very  nice,  fresh,  and  large.  The  in¬ 
sult  was,  I  had  at  the  rate  of  18G  bushels  per 
(  acre;  while  the  yield  from  those  planted  the  old 
■1  way  in  drills,  and  cultivated,  on  ground  hy  the 
side  of  them,  was  only  75  bushels  per  acre, 
'  which  was  rather  small  for  this  section,  owing 
to  the  dry  season.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.” 

UTi  <  i  iTH  ftp  pun  »  p - - 

■  The  Common  Pickerel.  —  {Esox  reticulatus.) 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Herrick,  challenges  admiration 
for  the  faithfulness  and  beauty  of  his  drawing, 
which  has  lost  nothing  in  the  engraver’s  hands. 
It  is  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  engrave  so  delicate 
a  piece  of  penciling,  and  retain  the  indications  of 


shade  off  into  nearly  pure  white  upon  the  belly. 
The  scales  are  small,  brilliant,  and  edged  with 
black,  the  fins  greenish,  those  below  being  ting¬ 
ed  with  red.  The  body  is  covered  with  dusky 
reticulations,  or  irregular  bands  running  one 
into  another,  forming  a  sort  of  network, 
which  vary  in  size  in  different  specimens.  The 
pike  breeds  in  March  or  April,  as  soon  as  the 
water  becomes  a  little  warm  and  food  abundant, 
and  during  the  breeding  period  the  colors  are 
exceedingly  intense  and  brilliant.  In  addition  to 
the  tints  named  there  is  an  iridescence  of  bril¬ 
liant  hues  upon  the  gills  and  sides.  The  light 
parts  are  brighter  and  the  dark  ones  of  deeper 
color;  hence  we  regard  the  pickerel,  especially 
the  male,  as  deserving  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  fresh  water  fish. 

The  motions  of  this  fish  in  the  water  are 


great,  he  usually  makes  several  “  tacks,”  taking 
a  zigzag  course.  The  accuracy  of  aim  of  the 
fish  in  making  these  darts  is  truly  astonishing. 
Few  indeed  are  the  fish  that  can  escape.  The 
enormous  jaws  open  and  shut  like  a  steel  trap, 
at  the  moment  of  striking,  and  the  luckless 
creature  is  engulfed  in  the  capacious  maw. 
The  pike  does  not  hesitate,  however,  if  the  fish 
he  pounces  upon  is  too  large  for  a  single  swal¬ 
low.  He  will,  if  pressed  with  hunger,  take  one 
nearly  half  as  long  as  himself;  if  necessary, 
first  disabling  it,  and  then  getting  it  head  fore¬ 
most  into  his  mouth.  After  this,  little  by  little, 
he  works  it  down.  Meanwhile  he  himself  be¬ 
comes  almost  helpless,  as  one  might  imagine, — 
having  a  living  fish,  half  swallowed,  and  active¬ 
ly  wriggling  in  his  mouth — and  in  this  condition 
small  pickerel  not  unfrequently  fall  an  easy 
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t  the  play  of  colors  upon  the  surface  without  los¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  more  positive  markings, 
j  The  pickerel  or  pike  is  one  of  our  best  known 
j  fishes.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the  market,  and  with 
j  many,  of  course,  upon  the  table  ;  a  favorite,  too, 
j  with  those  anglers  who  are  not  such  thorough 
'  sportsmen  that  they  will  not  favor  a  fish  so 
easily  captured.  The  pickerel  are  among  the 
most  voraciously  carnivorous  animals  in  the 
world,  and  being  also  among  the  strongest  and 
swiftest  swimmers,  the  weaker  fish  about  them 
must  be  both  cautious  and  active  to  be  able  to 
both  pick  up  a  living  and  elude  their  jaws. 

The  body  of  the  pickerel  is  long  and  slender, 
and  the  head  is  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  en¬ 
tire  length.  It  approaches  a  cylindrical  form, 
the  breadth  and  depth  being  much  more  nearly 
alike  than  in  most  fishes.  The  head  is  broad ; 
the  snout,  blunt  and  flat,  somewhat  like  a  duck’s 
bill;  the  under  jaw  extends  beyond  the  upper 
one  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  upper  jaw 
has  no  teeth  upon  the  sides  and  only  a  few 
small  ones  in  front,  but  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the 
under  jaw  fairly  bristle  with 
teeth,  some  of  which  are 
quite  large.  The  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  bony  arches 
which  support  the  gills  are 
covered  with  sharp  teeth  di- 
’  rected  backward,  so  that 
l  anything  once  within  is  ex- 
!  tricated  with  difficulty.  The 
'  colors  vary  considerably,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  abundance 
and  kind  of  food,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  water,  or  other 
influences,  and  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sex  and  time  of  year.  The  prev¬ 
alent  colors  are  deep  green,  or  bluish-gray 
approaching  black  on  the  back  and  head,  while 
olive-yellow  and  golden  tints  mingle  with  the 
greenish  or  grayish  reticulations  of  the  sides,,  and 


peculiar.  The  shape  of  the  body  and  location 
of  its  fins  are  such  as  to  give  it  great  speed  in 
straight  forward  motion,  and  power  to  stop  or 
turn  on  the  instant.  It  has,  however,  no  ability 
to  execute  those  graceful  sweeps  and  curves 
which  make  some  of  the  carp  family  such 
attractive  denizens  of  ornamental  ponds,  basins 
or  vases,  where  their  motions  can  be  watched. 
The  pickerel  habitually  rests  perfectly  motion¬ 
less,  not  a  quiver  or  wave  of  a  fin  being  visible, 
except  a  slight  undulating  motion  of  the  pec¬ 
toral  or  breast  fins  by  which  he  balances  liim- 


IIEAD  0E  PICKEREL.  1 

self ;  then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  shoots 
away  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity — so 
great  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  him — and 
stops  stock  still  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  feet,  or  it  may  be,  rods.  If  the  distance  be 


prey  to  larger  ones.  The  writer  once  took  a 
large  pike  from  the  hook,  having  in  his  mouth 
a  small  one  which  had  previously  partly  swal¬ 
lowed  the  live  bait  fish,  and  found  all  three  alive. 

The  pickerel  will  take  almost  anything  that 
is  small  enough  for  him  to  get  into  his  mouth, 
if  it  lias  motion  resembling  life;  hence  bits  of 
rags,  bone,  or  painted  tin,  are  used  for  bait, 
being  “  trolled  ”  or  drawn  rapidly  through  the 
water.  Living  fish  as  long  as  one’s  finger  are 
common  bait  for  set  lines,  and  such  are  fre. 
quently  used  through  holes  in  the  ice.  The  fish 
spear  is  often  successfully  employed  in  taking 
pickerel  of  large  size.  Strong  as  he  is,  the 
pickerel  does  not  make  a  hard  fight  when  hook, 
ed,  and  he  is  so  greedy  and  easily  taken  that 
he  can  never  rank  high  as  a  game  fish.  Tha 
flesh  is  good,  but  does  not  compare  in  excel¬ 
lence  with  that  of  the  trout,  black  bass,  or  perch. 

Pickerel  are  found  in  most  of  our  streams  and 
rivers  away  from  the  influence  of  the  sea,  but 
are  most  abundant  in  ^ionds,  where  they  may 
often  be  seen  in  summer, 
Dasking  in  the  sun  among 
the  lily  pads.  The  pickerel 
varies  in  length,  mature 
specimens  being  often  less 
than  a  foot  in  length,  and 
sometimes  reaching  the 
enormous  size  of  three  feet. 
The  bodies  of  these  very 
large  ones  are  usually  much 
more  robust  than  others. 
The  engraving  which  we 
present  is  an  accurate  por¬ 
trait  of  a  fine  large  fish, 
taken  by  the  artist  himself. 
Its  extreme  length  was  25 
inches.  The  head  was  accurately  drawn  from 
a  4j|4  pound  fish  taken  from  the  market,  and  is 
represented  two-thirds  the  natural  length.  Many 
of  the  smaller  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  not 
fixed,  but  seem  to  be  set  loosely  in  the  flesh. 
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Everybody’s  Hardy  Flowers. 

Were  we  to  head  this  article  “Herbaceous 
Perennials,”  many  might  pass  it  by,  as  being 
something  that  did  not  interest  them ;  so  we  have 
given  it  a  title  with  the  same  meaning.  Those 
flowering  plants  which,  while  all  that  is  visible 
perishes,  each  spring  repeat  everywhere  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection,  should  be  every¬ 
body’s  flowers.  They  need  neither  potting  nor 
puttering,  they  endure  neglect  and  return  at¬ 
tention,  and  are  the  flowers  to  have  and  to  love. 

We  have  made  out  a  list  of  those  that  are  good 
and  easily  obtained ;  it  does  not  contain  all  that 
may  be  classed  under  these  heads  even,  and  is  by 
no  means  a  list  of  the  rarest.  They  can  for  the 
most  part  be  raised  from  seed,  but  as  a  general 
thing  do  not  flower  until  the  second  year,  though 
some,  if  sown  early,  will  bloom  the  same  year. 

Novices  in  flower  growing  are  generally  im¬ 
patient  people;  they  can  hardly  wait  for  the  seeds 
of  annuals  to  come  up,  and  as  for  growing  a 
plant  for  a  whole  year  for  the  sake  of  what  it 
may  do  hereafter,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Those  who  are  in  a  hurry  can  get  plants  in 
early  spring  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen,  or 
of  some  kind  cultivator,  who,  if  he  is  a  lover  of 
flowers  himself,  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  aid  another — only  don’t  be  a  plant  beggar. 

Plants  of  this  class  do  best  in  a  good  rich 
garden  soil,  light  rather  than  heavy ;  they  gener¬ 
ally  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  require  division 
every  three  or  four  years.  Take  up  the  clumps 
in  early  spring,  or  in  autumn  after  the  tops  are 
dead,  divide  by  means  of  a  sharp  spade  or  a 
knife,  always  observing  the  manner  of  growth 
and  making  the  division  in  a  manner  that  shall 
secure  buds  with  the  portions  of  the  root.  Re¬ 
set  as  much  as  is  desirable  and  then — throw 
away  the  rest  ?  Not  at  all.  With  these  plants 
one  can  cultivate  friendly  relations  and  make 


many  a  less  fortunate  plant 
lover  happy.  Bo  give  away 
what  can  be  spared  and 
thus  help  to  make  them 
“  everybody’s  flowers.' 

American  Cowslip.  — 
Shooting-star,  Dodecatheon 
Meadia.  1  foot ;  pale  pur¬ 
ple  ;  June.  Figured  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  July,  1866. 

Astilbe  Japonica. — In¬ 
correctly  Spiraea  Japonica  of 
the  catalogues ;  no  common 
name ;  18  inches ;  white ;  fine 
foliage ;  June.  Figured  in 
the  Agriculturist,  Jan.,  1867. 

Bell-Flower. — Campan¬ 
ula  Carpathica ;  18  inches ; 
blue,  with  a  white  variety ; 
all  summer.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  Cam¬ 
panulas,  being  delicate  in 
habit  and  a  profuse  bloomer 
and  remaining  in  flower  for 
a  long  time.  The  Peach¬ 
leaved  Bell-flower  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  good ;  see  seedmen’s 
and  florists’  catalogues. 

Bleeding-heart. — Dicen¬ 
tra  spectabilis.  Dielytra  of 
writers  who  do  not  know 
any  better ;  2  to  3  feet ;  rose 
pink ;  May.  Beautiful  in  fo¬ 
liage  and  flower,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  plants. 

Candytuft,  Perennial. 

— Iberia  sempermrens ;  6  to 
10  inches;  white;  July.  Excellent  for  bouquets. 

Chrysanthemum. — Belonging  to  this  are  the 
well-known  fall  blooming  flowers,  of  such  great 
variety  of  colors,  Chrysanthemum  Indicum;  the 
Fever-few,  with  its  small  white  flowers,  which 
is  only  half  hardy ;  and  what  are  called  Pyreth- 
rums,  Chrysanthemum  carneum,  of  which  the 
double  forms  are  of  great  variety  of  color. 

Columbine.— Several,  and  all  beautiful,  from 
our  common  wild  one,  Aquilegia  Canadensis,  to 
the  rarer  A.  glandulosa,  A.  alpina,  and  A.ccerulea. 

Coreopsis. — C.  verticillata,  called  C.  tenui- 
folia  in  some  of  the  catalogues.  18  inches;  yel¬ 
low  ;  July  to  September.  While  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  should  not  preponderate  in  a  collection, 
some  are  needed,  and  we  add  this  to  the  list 
as  much  on  account  of  its  finely  cut  foliage  as 
for  any  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  found  wild 
at  the  South  and  West,  and  is  one  of  those  old 
garden  plants  that  seem  to  have  found  a  new 
appreciation  with  our  florists.  Figured  above. 

Evening  Primrose. — Several  species  of 
(Enothera  are  cultivated.  One  of  the  best  is 
CEJ.  Missouriensis,  the  Missouri  Evening  Prim¬ 
rose.  A  low  spreading  plant,  with  silvery 
foliage  and  an  abundance  of  pale  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  six  inches  across. 

Flax  Perennial. — Linum  perenne.  18  inch¬ 
es  ;  blue ;  May  to  July,  and  later ;  graceful  in 
habit,  and  long  in  flower.  There  are  varieties 
differing  in  the  shade  of  blue  and  white. 

Fraxinella. — Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  purplish 
or  white  ;  2  feet;  June  and  J uly.  An  old  and 
favorite  flower,  with  a  strong  Lemon-like  odor. 

Forget-me-not. — ■Myosotis  palustris.  1  foot 
or  less ;  pale  blue,  with  a  yellow  eye.  In  a 
shady  place,  it  blooms  nearly  all  summer. 

Larkspur. — Some  grow  as  tall  as  6  or  7  feet ; 
all  are  desirable.  Delphinium  formosum,  D. 
grandiflorum,  and  D.  datum,  are  among  the  best. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Convallaria  majalis , 


This  well  known,  graceful  spring  flower  does 
best  iu  a  shady  place.  Grown  from  the  root. 

Lychnis — including  the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Rag¬ 
ged  Robin,  Mullein  Pink,  and  others — these 
are  not  very  delicate,  but  are  very  showy. 

Pea,  Perennial. — Lathyrus  latifolius. — 
Climber ;  light  purple  and  white ;  all  summer. 
This,  though  a  climber,  flowers  best  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  upon  the  ground.  An  old,  well 
established  plant,  is  a  very  beautiful  object. 

Phlox. — The  Moss  Pink,  Phlox  subulata, 
makes  a  low  dense  cushion  of  foliage,  covered 
with  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  taller 
Phloxes  of  which  the  florists  have  many  named 
varieties  bloom  from  June  until  September. 

Spiraeas. — The  herbaceous  Spiraeas  are  few 
and  desirable.  S.  filipendula,  the  Drop  wort,  and 
S.  Clmaria,  the  Meadow  Sweet,  are  white,  and 
the  first  especially  desirable  for  its  fine  foliage. 

Spring  Adonis. — Adonis  vernalis.  1  foot; 
pale  yellow;  May;  foliage  delicate.  This  is 
figured  in  the  Agriculturist  for  May,  1867. 

Yarrow. — Our  common  Yarrow,  or  Milfoil, 
Achillea  millefolium,  is  well  known  as  a  weed ; 
rose  colored  and  red  varieties  of  it  are  desirable  in 
the  garden.  Another,  A.  Ptarmica ,  or  Sneeze- 
wort,  is  in  its  double  variety  one  of  our  best 
white  flowers,  and  remaining  long  in  bloom. 

- - ®  fs— -  - - ■ 

The  Japanese  Knotweed. 

( Polygonum  cuspidatum.) 

The  genus  Polygonum,  although  a  large  one, 
cannot  boast  of  many  species  sufficiently  ele¬ 
gant  to  be  cultivated  for  ornament.  We  are 
familiar  with  them  as  plants  to  be  ejected  from 
the  grounds  rather  than  to  be  introduced,  for 
here  belong  the  False,  or  Climbing  Buckwheat, 
the  Black  Bind-weed,  Smart-weed,  Knotgrass, 
Goose-grass,  and  others  whose  common  names 
indicate  their  weedy  character.  The  Polygonum 
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Orientale ,  the  Prince's  Feather,  or  Ragged-Sail¬ 
or,  a  tall  species  with  rather  coarse  foliage  and 
drooping  spikes  of  rose  colored  flowers,  is  often 
seen  in  the  humbler  attempts  at  gardening,  in 
company  with  Sunflowers,  Love-lies-bleeding, 
and  other  similarly  coarse  and  weedy  plants. 

We  have  for  some  years  known  a  species 
which  is  really  worth  cultivating,  but  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  disseminated — the 
Polygonum  cuspidatum ,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is 
a  perfectly  hardy  perennial,  which  throws  up 
branching  stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  bearing 
large  oval  leaves,  which  are  long-pointed  at  the 
apex, — hence  the  name  cuspidatum.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  in  little  clusters  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  fruit,  or 
seeds,  which  being  of  a  pale  rose  color  are  more 
showy  than  the  flowers  themselves.  Though  the 
flowers  individually  are  small,  they  are  produced 
in  such  abundance  and  have  such  a  graceful 
droop  that  the  plant  is  quite  showy  in  flower 
and  fruit,  and  its  effect  is  heightened  by  the  red¬ 
dish  color  of  the  stems.  The  plant  increases 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  forms  a  large  clump ;  in¬ 
deed  this  is  its  greatest  fault,  and  one  which  unfits 
it  for  use  in  small  borders.  It  is  very  effective 
for  planting  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
it  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  situation,  even  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  It  blooms  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  and  continues  for  a  long  time.  There 
is  a  variegated  leaved  form  which  is  rather 
curious,  but  the  variegation  is  not  constant. 

• - - - - . 

Laying  out  an  Orchard. 

When  trees  are  set  equidistant  in  parallel 
rows,  the  land  is  not  laid  off  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  plan  is  modified  by  making  the  trees 
in  one  row  alternate  with  those  in  the  next,  a 
method  to  which  the  term  quincunx  is  applied. 
Warder  differs  from  others  in  his  description  of 
quincunx,  which  he  says  “is  constituted  by  one 
central  tree  surrounded  by  six,  and  all  equi¬ 
distant.”  This  is  planting  in  hexagons,  and 


Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  THE  ORCHARD. 

while  we  regret  that  Warder  should  have  given 
to  it  a  name  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion, 
we  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  the  plan  upon 
which  the  greatest  number  of  trees  can  be  set 
upon  an  acre  and  all  be  at  equal  distances.  If 
the  trees  are  to  be  20 
feet  apart,  his  direc- 
tions  are  to  lay  off  par¬ 
allel  lines  17  feet  4 
inches  apart,  by  stakes 
or  by  marking  furrows. 
Crossing  these  lines,  at 
right  angles  with  them, 
are  drawn  others,  10 
feet  apart.  The  trees  are  set  at  every  alternate 
intersection  of  the  cross  marks  with  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  ones.  The  accompanying  diagram,  fig. 
1,  will  show  the  arrangement,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  tree  is  at  the  corner  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  and  is  also  at  the  centre  of  a 
hexagon,  formed  by  six  other  equidistant  trees. 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  has 
another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  He 
uses  a  triangular  wooden  frame  as  a  guide.  The 
frame,  fig.  2,  is  made  of  two  strips  of  plank 
placed  so  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle  of 
the  required  length,  and  provided  with  a  cross 
piece  to  keep  it  in  shape.  In  laying  off  an  or¬ 
chard,  but  one  straight  line  has  to  be  marked  for 
a  base  line  and  the  distances  for  the  first  row 
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Fig.  3. — PLANTING  GUIDE. 

staked  out  upon  this.  By  placing  the  two  arms 
of  the  frame  at  the  stakes  of  the  first  row,  the 
places  for  the  trees  in  the  second  row  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  point  of  the  frame,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  H.  sets  his  trees  30  feet  apart,  and  though 
it  requires  three  men  to  move  the  frame,  lie 
thinks  it  less  trouble  and  more  accurate  than 
any  other  method.  Whatever  plan  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  laying  out  the  orchard,  it  is  best  to 
mark  the  position  of  every  tree  by  a  stake  before 
commencing  to  plant.  In  this  way  all  inaccu¬ 
racies  may  be  remedied  with  much  less  trouble 
than  after  the  trees  have  been  set.  Some  years 
ago  we  figured  a  planting  guide,  the  use  of  which 
will  insure  the  placing  of  the  tree  in  the  precise 
position  occupied  by  the  stake.  It  is  a  board,  8 
feet  long,  fig.  3,  with  a  hole  at  each  end  and  a 
notch  in  the  middle.  Lay  this  on  the  ground 
with  the  notch  at  the  stake,  drive  a  pin  into  the 
ground  through  each  hole,  and  lift  the  board  off, 
leaving  the  pins  in  the  ground.  The  stake  may 
be  removed,  the  hole  made;  when  the  board  is 
placed  again  on  the  pins  the  notch  accurately  in¬ 
dicates  where  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  stand. 

Market  Gardening  around  Philadelphia— 
What  Vegetables  are  Grown. 

PY  HENRY  A.  DREER. 


[In  response  to  a  request  for  a  list  of  the  seeds 
in  demand  by  the  Philadelphia  Market  Gar¬ 
deners,  Mr.  Dreer  communicates  the  following. 
Where  the  varieties  differ  from  those  popular 
with  growers  for  the  New  York  markets,  we 
add  those  preferred  by  the  latter,  in  brackets. 
The  list  in  this  way  will  present  at  a  glance  the 
varieties  approved  by  the  two  largest  market 
gardening  communities  in  the  country. — Eds.] 

Philadelphia  lias  long  been  noted  for  its 
superior  markets,  and  particularly  for  the  pro¬ 
fusion  and  quality  of  the  vegetables  found  in 
them.  The  market  gardeners  of  Philadelphia 
are  a  thrifty,  industrious,  and  honest  class  of 
people,  not  much  given  to  “book  learning,”  but 
intelligent  enough  to  know  what  pays  best  to 
grow,  and  how  to  grow  it.  That  portion  of  the 
city  known  as  the  “Neck,”  (being  the  strip  of 
land  below  the  built-up  portion  of  the  city  lying 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,) 
lias  from  time  immemorial  been  occupied  as 
“  Truck  Farms;”  and  here  many  of  thedescend- 
ents  of  the  original  settlers,  (Swedes  and  Ger¬ 
mans)  still  live,  although  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  them,  and 
has  already  driven  many  of  them  to  other  local¬ 
ities  around  the  city. 

In  no  one  thing  are  our  gardeners  more 
fastidious  than  in  the  selection  of  their  seeds. 
They  want  the  best ,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them;  they  are  great  sceptics,  and  slow  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  sorts,  preferring  well  tested, 
old  varieties.  They  are  also  very  careful  in  saving 
many  of  their  own  seeds,  and  have  a  strong 
prejudice  against  many  of  the  imported  varieties. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  kinds 
grown  by  them  for  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Asparagus. — Lcslier's  Mammoth ;  to  grow  to 
perfection  must  be  planted  four  to  five  feet  apart. 
[Giant;  more  depends  upon  the  cultivation 
than  upon  the  variety.] 

Beans. — Dwarf  or  snap  ;  for  early,  Early  Mo¬ 
hawk  ;  for  general  crop  and  late  planting,  the 
Valentine ,  which  we  consider  the  best.  [Early 
Valentine  for  early,  and  Refugee  for  late.] 
Beans. — Pole  or  running.  Large  Lima  for 
shelling,  and  Giant  Wax  for  a  snap  bean.  The 
latter  is  popular  in  our  markets,  but  the  sup¬ 
ply  has  not  yet  been  equal  to  the  demand. 

Beet. — The  Ear Bassano ,  known  as  the 
“  Early  White  Beet,”  is  superseded  by  the 
Simon's  Early  Red  Turnip  Beet.  It  is  quite  as 
early,  much  better  shaped,  dark  colored,  and  is 
the  most  extensively  grown  of  any,  not  only  for 
early,  but  in  later  planting  for  late  use.  The 
TIalf-long  Blood,  known  also  as  the  “Baltimore 
Beet,”  is  also  largely  grown.  [Short-top  Round , 
Early  Blood  Turnip,  Long  Smooth  Blood. ] 
Cabbage. — Large  Early  York,  Early  Wake¬ 
field,  Early  Winningstadt,  and  Early  Flat  Butch, 
follow  in  succession  ;  the  Large  Early  York  is, 
however,  the  leading  sort.  These  varieties  are 
sown  in  September  and  wintered  in  cold  frames. 
The  Philadelphia  Brumhead  and  Flat  Butch 
are  sown  in  the  spring.  Of  these  our  gardeners 
will  use  no  other  but  home-grown  seed,  they 
have  been  so  often  deceived  in  imported  seed. 
[Early  Wakefield,  Jersey  grown  seed,  preferred 
for  early;  Flat  Brumhead,  Late  Bergen,  and 
Brumhead  Savoy  for  late.] 

Cauliflower. — Early  Paris,  Le  Normand, 
and  Walcheren.  [Early  Erfurt  for  early;  Thor- 
burn's  Nonpareil  for  late.] 

Carrot. — Early  Shorthorn ,  Scarlet  Horn , 
Long  Orange. 

Celery. — Turner's  Lncomparable  Bicarfi  and 
White  Solid.  Philadelphia  growth  is  preferred  ; 
the  imported  seed  is  apt  to  produce  hollow 
stalks.  [Dwarf  sorts  usually  grown  under  the 
names  of  Neic  Bwarf,  Lncomparable  Bicarfi 
Early  Bicarfi  White  Solid,  etc.\ 

Corn  Salad  is  very  extensively  grown  for 
early  spring  use.  It  is  sown  in  September,  and 
covered  in  the  winter  withasprinkling  of  straw. 

Corn,  Indian. — Adams'  Early,  only  salable 
until  the  Eight-rowed  Sugar  and  Evergreen  appear 
in  market;  the  former  being  hardy  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  much  earlier  than  the  others.  [Early  Barling.'] 
Cucumber. — Early  White  Spined,  for  salad, 
and  the  Long  Green,  for  pickles. 

Egg  Plant. — Large  Round  Purple  (prickly 
stem)  is  preferred.  [New  York  Purple.] 
Endive. — Green  Curled  is  the  popular  sort. 
Kohlrabi. — Early  White  Vienna,  and  for 
late,  the  Large  White. 

Kale  or'  Borecole. — The  Bwarf  German 
and  Scotch  are  sown  in  the  fall,  and  slightly 
covered  during  the  winter  for  early  greens. 
Leek. — Large  Flag  and  Large  Musselburgh. 
Lettuce. — For  early  heading,  the  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Brown  Butch-,  later  use,  Royal  Cabbage 
and  Curled  Lndia-liead.  The  latter  the  best  for 
early  summer  use.  [Early  Simpson,  a  variety 
of  the  Curled  Silesian,  preferred  for  early.] 
Melons,  Musk,  are  principally  grown  in  New 
Jersey  for  our  market.  The  leading  kinds  are 
Jenny  Lind  for  early ;  Netted  Citron,  Pine-apple, 
Nutmeg,  Turks-cap  arid  Persian  for  later,  and 
follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

Melons,  Water,  are  also  grown  in  New 
Jersey.  The  favorite  variety  is  the  Mountain 
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Sweet ,  known  also  as  the  “Ice  Cream;”  the  true 
Ice  cream  is,  however,  quite  a  different  melon, 
the  seeds  being  white,  and  the  flesh  of  a  much 
paler  red.  [Mountain  Sprout.] 

Okra  or  Gombo. — Dwarf  Long  Podded  is  ex¬ 
tensively  grown,  and  more  popular  every  year. 

Onion. — Our  market  gardeners  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  two  sorts,  the  Large  Yellow  Strasburg, 
and  White  or  Silver  Skin,  and  these  must  be 
grown  from  Philadelphia  seed,  or  tiny  cannot 
produce  the  beautiful  hard  little  sets,  or  buttons, 
which  can  be  grown  nowhere  to  such  perfection 
as  here;  immense  quantities  are  raised. 

Parsnip. — Large  Sugar  or  Hollow  Crown  is  the 
leading  sort.  [ Student  is  raised  to  some  extent.] 

Peas. — Extra  Early,  known  also  as  “  Lan- 
dreth’s  Extra  Early,”  “Dreer’s  Extra  Early,” 
“  Hancock’s  Early,”  is  the  leading  sort,  and 
the  names  of  different  growers  are  attached  to 
designate  it.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  believe  the  seed 
can  nowhere  be  grown  to  produce  such  early 
crops  as  on  the  light  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey. 
The  great  object  with  a  market  gardener  is  to 
get  a  pea  that  will  blossom  nearly  all  at  one 
time,  so  as  to  set  evenly,  that  the  crop  may  be 
gathered  in  a  few  pickings ;  this  the  New  Jersey 
grown  peas  will  do.  They  are  therefore  sought 
after  by  all  extensive  growers,  and  immense 
quantities  are  grown  to  supply  the  pea  growers 
in  other  sections;  our  market  gardeners  will 
buy  no  other  seed  if  these  can  be  had.  They  are 
also  planted  towards  fall  for  a  late  crop.  The 
following  varieties  are  also  more  or  less  grown  : 
Blackeyed  Marrowfat,  Blue  Imperial,  Champion 
of  England,  and  Eugenie.  [ Daniel  O'Rourke.] 

Pepper.  —  Large  Sweet  Bell  for  stuffed 
pickles,  Tomato  shaped  Cayenne. 

RAorsn. — Long  Scarlet  Short-top,  White  and 
Red  Turnip,  White  Summer,  Yelloio  Turnip, 
Black  Spanish. 

Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant. —  The  home¬ 
grown  seed  preferred  to  the  imported. 

Spinach.  —  Roundleaved  Savoy  extensively 
sown  in  the  fall  for  early  spring  use. 

Squash. — Early  Bush,  Long  Green  Crookneck, 
for  summer ;  Hubbard  and  Boston  Marrow  for 
winter  use. 

Tomato. — JY.  J.  Extra  Early,  Large  Smooth 
Red,  Tilden,  Cook's  Favorite,  Fejee ,  are  all  more 
or  less  grown,  much  depending  on  the  locality 
and  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  market.  The 
Tilden  and  Cook's  Favorite  are  great  favorites  in 
our  market,  as  they  are  both  solid,  smooth,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  color.  The  Cook's  Favorite  is 
also  extensively  grown  for  late  use,  canning,  etc. 
For  this  purpose  the  plants  are  set  out  about  the 
1st  of  July,  and  upon  the  approach  of  frost  the 
unripe  fruit  is  picked  and  ripened  under  glass;  we 
have  kept  them  in  this  way  until  Christmas.  It  is 
folly  to  condemn  a  variety  as  worthless,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  season,  soil,  and  climate, 
as  well  as  the  seed,  of  which  so  much  of  a 
worthless,  mixed  quality  is  yearly  offered. 

Turnip. — Early  White  Flat  Butch,  Purple- 
top  Strap-leaved,  and  Purple-top  Swede  or  Ruta 
Buga  are  the  only  kinds  grown  to  any  extent. 
-  —  > - -■  . 

Catalpa  K/Empferi.  —  This  Catalpa  is  a 
great  improvement  on  our  commpn  species ;  it  is 
hardy,  and  forms  a  neat,  small  tree,  with  a  reg¬ 
ular,  spreading  head.  Mr.  Meehan,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Horticultural  Annual,  mentions  this 
species,  and  says,  that  he  never  knew  it  to 
bloom.  It  has  bloomed  for  several  years  with 
Mr.  W.  S.  Carpenter,  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 


and  is  ornamental  in  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. 
It  produces  its  seed  pods  in  such  abundance,  as 
to  impart  a  striking  character  to  the  tree;  they 
are  more  slender  than  those  of  the  common 
species,  and  are  in  clusters  of  fifty  or  more. 


The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  Wliat 
to  Do  with  it. — Article. 

As  introductory  to  a  description  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  training  the  vine,  we  gave  on  page  G2, 
(February,)  some  points  in  its  anatomy,  which 
we  briefly  recapitulate.  A  growing  shoot  of  a 
vine  is  a  series  of  nodes,  at  each  of  which  is 


borne  a  leaf  upon  one  side,  and  generally  a  ten¬ 
dril,  or  a  cluster  of  grapes  upon  the  other ;  at  the 
angle  where  the  leaf  and  stem  meet  are  two 
buds.  These  buds  are  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  :  one  of  them  is  to  grow  the  next  year,  and 
lies  dormant  during  the  summer  it  is  formed, 
acquiring  strength  for  its  proper  development ; 
the  other  bud  pushes  the  same  summer, and  forms 
a  small  branch  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  This 
branch  is  by  vine  growers  called  the  lateral. 

In  figure  ,3  we  have  the  node,  and  its  leaf 
with  the  tendril  opposite,  the  larger  part  of  which 
is  removed  to  save  room.  Where  the  leaf  and 
stem  join  we  have  the  bud,/,  and  a  side  branch, 
or  lateral.  The  lateral  is  an  exact  repetition  of 


the  stem  from  which  it  sprung,  and,  like  it,  is  a 
succession  of  nodes  with  leaves,  buds,  etc.  In 
this  figure  the  lateral  is  shown  as  broken  off  at 
a,  as  will  be  explained  further  along,  and 
from  its  node  another  lateral  has  grown. 

In  autumn  the  green  wood  of  the  vine  has 
ripened  and  become  brown,  the  leaves  having 
performed  their  functions  spontaneously  drop 
from  the  node,  the  tendril  dries  up,  but  does  not 
fall  off  of  itself,  and  the  node  at  this  time  ap¬ 
pears  as  in  figure  4,  which  we  borrow  from 
Mohr.  A  is  the  scar  left  by  the  fallen  leaf;  B,. 
the  bud;  (7,  the  lateral,  and  B,  the  tendril,  or 
the  foot-stalk  of  a  fruit  cluster, as  the  case  may  be. 


In  treating  of  the  vine  we  have  thus  far  em¬ 
ployed  the  terms  branch,  stem,  and  shoot,  in 
their  common  acceptation,  for  in  speaking  of 
plants  in  general  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  them  to  mean  much  the  same  thing. 

Writers  on  the  vine  find  it  necessary  to 
give  them  a  definite  meaning.  The  growth 
which  prolongs  during  the  summer,  while  it  is 
still  green  is  called  a  shoot.  When  the  wood  of  a 
shoot  has  ripened,  it  becomes  a  cane,  and  when 
a  cane  has  itself  borne  shoots  which  have  ripen¬ 
ed  into  other  canes,  it  is  then  a  part  of  the  stem. 

The  shoots  all  start  from  buds  that  have 
been  prepared  the  year  before  ;  in  figure  4,  the 
bud  B  will  this  spring  produce  a  shoot.  This 
will  elongate  indefinitely,  but  always  consist  of 
the  succession  of  nodes,  with  their  appendages 
of  leaves,  tendrils,  etc.,  already  described.  On 
a  vigorous  shoot,  the  lower  nodes,  instead  of 
producing  tendrils,  will  bear  clusters  of  grapes, 
and  this  is  the  only  place  where  fruit  is  borne — 
on  the  shoot,  the  growth  of  the  present  year. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  what  was  the  shoot  is  then  a  cane, 
which  can  no  longer  bear  clusters  directly  from 
its  ripened  wood.  It  is  furnished  with  buds, 
which  will  next  jmar  produce  shoots,  and  these 
will  bear  fruit.  The  cane  has  a  light  colored, 
smooth  bark,  but  after  it  has  passed  two  seasons, 
one  as  a  shoot  and  the  other  as  a  cane,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  stem,  a  name  which  it  retains 
as  long  as  it  remains  a  part  of  the  vine.  It  has 
a  dark  bark,  the  outer  layers  of  which  become 
loose  and  spontaneously  separate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bud  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  appendage  to  the  vine.  Situated  at  the 
node,  just  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  it  is  so  placed 
that  in  its  young  and  tender  state  it  is  protected 
from  accident,  and  it  is  also  where  it  can  be 
properly  nourished  by  its  parent  leaf,  so  to  speak. 

Much  of  the  energy  of  the  vine  is  directed 
to  perfecting  the  bud,  which  has  another  year 
so  important  a  part  to  play,  for  it  is  to  become 
the  shoot  which  is  to  bear  the  foliage,  the  fruit, 
and  in  fact  to  be  nearly  all  that  we  look  for  in 
the  vine.  A  bud,  then,  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  an  undeveloped  shoot ;  its  leaves,  and  even 
its  fruit  are  prepared  beforehand,  and  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  vine  will  depend  upon  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  the  bud  has  had  for  maturing  prop¬ 
erly.  The  vine  has  not,  like  the  pear,  peach, 
etc.,  fruit  buds  and  leaf  buds,  but  both  leaves 
and  fruit  come  from  the.  same  bud. 

All  the  different  systems  of  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing  are  founded  upon  the  fact  that  fruit  is  always 
produced  upon  a  shoot,  or  new  growth,  and 
they  have  for  their  object  the  perfection  of  the 
buds  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  so  much  of  the  ripened  wood  as  shall 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  buds  to  produce  as 
much  fruit  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  and 
continued  welfare  of  the  vine.  The  illustrations 
of  pruning  and  training  present  us  with  very 
different  looking  vines,  but  they  are  easily  com¬ 
prehended  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
manner  of  growth  of  the  vine,  and  no  system 
can  be  followed  long  without  this  knowledge. 
- -  - - «»» — - — *-»■ - 

Starting  Plants  in  the  House. 


Many  who  have  no  hot-beds  are  able  to  have 
a  few  early  plants  of  tomatoes,  etc.,  by  starting 
them  in  the  house.  A  sunny  window  in  the 
kitchen  is  the  best  place,  as  the  atmosphere  is 
usually  less  dry  than  that  of  the  other  rooms. 
We  have  before  recommended  this  plan,  and 
now  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  box  which  will  allow  the  plants  to 
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be  removed  at  transplanting  as  readily  as  from 
flower-pots,  and  winch  has  the  advantage  over 
the  pots,  as  it  does  not  require  such  close  atten¬ 
tion  in  watering. 

Figure  1  shows  the  box  complete.  It  may  be 


Fig.  1.— BOX  WITH  DIVISIONS, 
made  of  any  convenient  size,  18  x  10  answering 
very  well,  the  sides  and  ends  well  nailed  to¬ 
gether  ;  across  the  bottom  at  each  end  is  nailed 
a  strip,  and  a  loose  bottom  of  thin  board,  just 


Fig.  2.— DIVISIONS  SEPARATE. 

the  interior  size  of  the  box,  slips  in  and  rests  on 
these  cross  pieces,  and  is  left  loose. 

The  partitions  are  shown  in  figure  2  ;  they 
consist  of  strips  of  common  pasteboard,  of  the 
proper  length,  put  together  by  slitting 
each  half  way  through  at  the  points  were 
they  cross.  The  short  pieces  are  slit  from 
the  top  edge  halfway  down,  and  the  long- 
pieces  from  the  bottom  edge  half  way  up. 

The  partitions  being  put  into  the  box, 
and  the  divisions  filled  with  earth,  it  is 
ready  to  be  used.  In  removing  the  plants, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do,  is  to  set  the 
box  with  its  loose  bottom  resting  upon 
a  brick  or  block,  when  the  sides  may  be 
slipped  down  and  leave  the  contents  free. 

Each  division  is  a  little  square  block  of 
earth,  containing  the  plant,  and  may  be 
handled  as  readily  as  a  ball  of  earth  from 
a  flower  pot.  A  box  for  accomplishing 
the  same  end  has  been  patented  in  this 
country,  but  the  one  here  described  is 
not  patented,  and  may  be  used  by  any 
one.  It  was  originally  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  Shirley  Hibbard’s  Floral  World. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  box  with¬ 
out  partitions,  and  the  plants,  when 
they  show  two  or  three  rough  leaves, 
may  be  transplanted  into  the  divisions 
of  this  box.  The  seeds  of  those  plants, 
such  as  cucumbers,  melons,  corn,  etc., 
which  do  not  transplant  readily,  may  be 
sown  in  them  at  once.  A  rich,  light 
soil,  one  that  will  not  readily  become 
compacted  by  frequent  waterings,  should 
be  used,  and  in  sowing  the  seeds,  do  not 
cover  them  too  deeply.  Many  small  seeds 
fail  from  this  cause,  and  the  seedsman 
is  charged  with  selling  poor  seeds;  with 
large  seeds  the  depth  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence,  as  the  young  plant  has 
strength  enough  to  push  through  it.  Take 
care  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  but  in  watering  do  not  use 
water  directly  from  the  well  or  cistern  ;  either 
allow  it  to  stand  until  it  has  acquired  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room,  or  bring  it  to  that  temper¬ 
ature  by  the  addition  of  hot  water.  Allow  the 
young  plants  to  have  plenty  of  light;  if  they 
are  disposed  to  wilt  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
shade  them  by  a  screen  of  paper  or  muslin.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough,  set  the  boxes 
out  of  doors  during  the  day,  but  bring  them 
in  before  the  air  becomes  chilly.  Boxes  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  hot-bed, 
where  they  will  answer  in  place  of  flower  pots. 


The  Mangrove  Tr QQ—(PMzophora  Mangle .) 

“  The  tide  is  low,  let  us  go  down  to  the  trees 
and  pick  some  oysters,”  said  a  friend  to  us  one 
day,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  We  went  to  the 
beach,  where  there  was  a  thick  belt  of  Man¬ 
groves  and  gathered  an  abundance  of  oysters 
from  the  roots,  that  had  been  left  bare  by  the 
tide.  The  Mangrove  is  an  interesting  tree, 
curious  in  its  manner  of  growth,  and  performing 
an  useful  part  in  the  contest  between  the  sea  and 
the  land.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes 
thirty  feet  or  more  high,  and  is  found  along  the 
muddy  shores  of  the  sea  in  the  tropics.  South 
Florida  and  near  Guaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  the  only  places  where  we  have  met 
with  it,  and  there  it  grows  only  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  but  in  the  West  Indies  it  becomes  more 
tree-like.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  thick,  and 
leathery ;  the  flowers,  four  petalled,  pale  yellow, 
and  rather  showy.  One  of  the  remarkable 
characters  of  the  tree  is  its  tendency  to  throw 
out  roots  from  its  trunk  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  w'ater ;  these  arch  off 
from  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  find  their  way 
into  the  mud.  In  large  trees,  these  roots  are 


Fig.  2. — MANGROVE  ERUIT. 


Fig.  1.— mangrove-  tree.— (Rhizopliora  Mangle.) 
thrown  off  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  mud,  and 
are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man’s  leg.  The  en¬ 
graving,  fig.  1,  shows  the  singular  appearance 
produced  by  this  manner  of  growth ;  the  tree 
looks  as  if  it  were  supported  upon  an  artificial 
frame-work.  As  the  trees  grow  close  together 
it  can  readily  be  conceived  what  an  impene¬ 
trable  thicket  these  interlaced  roots  must  form. 
The  fruit  of  the  Mangrove  is  a  small,  one-seeded 
nut,  which,  instead  of  following  the  usual  course 
of  seeds,  remains  upon  the  tree  qud  germinates. 
The  young  plant  can  hardly  be  said  to  “come 
up,”  as  in  this  case  its  early  life  is  passed  in 


growing  downwards.  The  radicle  penetrates 
through  the  apex  of  the  nut,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
and  elongates  and  even  shows  the  rudiments  of 
rootlets,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  the 
chance  of  growing 
before  it  leaves  the 
parent  tree.  As  the 
plant  grows  in  the 
mud  and  water  of 
the  coast,  this  would 
seem  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  provision  to 
prevent  the  seed 
from  being  washed 
away;  it  is  kept  in 
a  place  of  safety  un¬ 
til  the  embryo  plant 
is  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  ready  to 
grow  at  once  when 
dropped  into  the 
mud.  The  Mangrove 
is  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  sea,  and 
gradually  extending  the  borders  of  the  land. 
This  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  its  two  peculiarities 
of  growth,  that  of  throwing  out  roots 
from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  that  of 
dropping  its  little  plants  where  they  are 
to  grow.  The  thicket  will  of  course  gradu¬ 
ally  progress,  as  a  series  of  young  plants 
when  dropped  fall  beyond  the  line  of  the 
roots  of  the  old  ones  ;  these  new  plants 
grow  up  and  bear  fruit,  which  when  it  has 
germinated,  is  dropped  still  further  out, 
and  so  the  thicket  slowly  but  surely  trav¬ 
els  seaward.  In  the  meantime  the  roots 
are  weaving  a  network  that  retains  earth 
and  other  matters  washed  down  from  the 
land,  and  gradually  the  area  of  dry  sur¬ 
face  is  increased.  The  name  Rhizopliora 
is  appropriate,  as  it  means  root-bearer. 

Little  Helps. — In  a  garden  of  any 
kind  there  are  needed  a  number  of  home¬ 
made,  convenient  appliances  that  should 
be  provided  beforehand.  Stakes  are  in 
constant  demand  for  laying  out  beds, 
marking  the  places  where  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  set,  etc.  A  good  supply  of 
rough,  pointed  stakes,  2  and  3  feet  long, 
will  answer.  Those  who  like  to  be  nice 
in  such  matters  will  make  them  from 
planed  stuff  and  paint  them.  Line  for 
marking  and  laying  out.  This  should  be 
s|8  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  a  length  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  size  of  the  garden.  It 
may  be  rolled  upon  an  iron  reel  which 
lias  a  point  to  thrust  in  the  ground,  or  be 
rolled  upon  a  reel  in  a  box  and  used  by 
fastening  it  to  stakes.  A  Dibble  is  made  of 
a  stick  of  very  hard  wood  with  a  natural 
crook  in  it  to  fit  the  hand,  like  the  han¬ 
dle  of  an  umbrella.  It  should  be  about 
9  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter. 
If  the  point  be  shod  with  iron  it  will  work 
easier  and  last  the  longer.  Pencils.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Indelible  is  good  for  those  who  will 
take  pains.  Provide  for  a  label  of  some  kind  ; 
common  lead  pencil  is  better  than  none.  Ties. 
Keep  a  ball  of  strong  but  soft  cotton  or  hemp 
twine  at  hand  for  tying  up  things  that  need  it 
at  once.  Labels.  These  are  made  by  machinery, 
of  convenient  size  and  shape  for  tying  to  trees 
or  sticking  into  the  ground.  As  these  are  not 
generally  accessible,  most  persons  make  their 
own.  The  whittling  propensities  of  boys  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  making  labels. 
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(S For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Haslet"  pages.) 

Kerosene  Oil— Explosions. 


The  introduction  of  burning  oils  made  from 
coal,  and  later  from  petroleum,  has  added  greatly  to 
our  domestic  comfort,  and  given  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  one  of  the  advantages  of  those  who  live 
in  cities — a  cheap  and  powerful  light.  Indeed,  we 
think  that  kerosene  makes  a  pleasanter  light  than 
gas,  and  the  city  housekeeper  lias  no  advantage 
over  the  rural  one,  so  far  as  light  goes,  other  than 
not  being  obliged  to  trim  and  fill  her  lamps.  How 
much  more  the  evenings  are  enjoyed,  when  the 
room  is  made  cheerful  by  sufficient  light !  It  is  of 
itself  a  great  inducement  to  reading.  But  as  we 
sit  down  to  read  the  paper,  with  a  mental  blessing 
on  the  man  who  invented  kerosene,  our  enjoyment 
is  seriously  disturbed  by  reading  the,  alas,  too  fre¬ 
quent  accounts  of  severe  burning  and  death  from 
exploding  kerosene  lamps,  and  we  begin  to  be  suspi¬ 
cious  of  our  own  lamp,  which,  though  it  has  al¬ 
ways  behaved  itself  most  commendably,  we  feel 
might  at  some  time  make  us  a  subject  for  a 
newspaper  item.  IVe  soon  regain  confideuce  in 
our  lamp,  which  lasts  until  we  hear  of  another 
“shocking  accident.”  We  suppose  that  these 
have  been  the  feelings  of  many  who  burn  kerosene, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
see  to  what  these  so  frequent  explosions  are  due. 

Coal  oil  and  petroleum  consist  of  several  distinct 
oils,  which  have  different  boiling  points.  If  the 
crude  article  be  heated  to  100°,  for  instance,  all  that 
portion  of  it  which  will  boil  at  that  temperature 
will  be  driven  off  by  evaporation.  If  the  heat  be 
increased  to  110°,  and  steadily  maintained  there, 
another  portion,  that  was  not  volatile  at  100°,  will 
be  evaporated ;  and  so  on.  The  refining  of  the 
crude  oils  is  done  in  accordance  with  these  facts  : 
the  crude  oil  is  put  into  a  still,  and  separated,  by 
the  proper  application  of  heat,  into  liquids  that 
have  different  boiling  points.  Those  which  evapo¬ 
rate  at  the  lowest  temperatures  are  known  as 
naphtha,  benzine,  gasoline,  etc.;  that  which  boils  at 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  kerosene,  and  after  that 
has  been  distilled  off,  there  is  left  in  the  still  a.  por¬ 
tion  of  oil  not  volatile. — -Benzine  and  the  other 
oils  which  have  low  boiling  points  evaporate 
rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  their 
vapors  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  air, 
a  compound  is  formed  which  will  explode  when¬ 
ever  light  is  applied.  Hence  these  cannot  be 
used  for  illuminating' purposes  in  ordinary  lamps. 

They,  (benzine,  etc.,)  are  produced  quite  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  process  of  refining  crude  oil,  and  as 
the  demand  for  them  for  use  in  the  arts  is  small  in 
comparison  with  that  for  kerosene  for  burning, 
they  are  always  very  much  cheaper  than  kerosene. 

Kerosene,  properly  made  by  a  reliable  manufac¬ 
turer,  will  not  inflame  at  the  temperature  to  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  exposed  in  use,  nor  give  off  a  vapor 
that  will  form  an  explosive  compound  with  air. 

As  the  oil  for  burning  brings  a  so  much  higher 
price  than  benzine,  there  is  a 'temptation  to  the 
refiner  to  leave  as  much  of  the  latter  in  his  kero¬ 
sene  as  he  can  with  safety.  For  the  same  reason 
there  is  a  temptation  to  the  dealer  to  buy  both 
benzine  and  kerosene,  and  mix  them,  to  reduce  the 
price  at  which  he  can  sell  them.  This  is  largely 
done,  and  it  is  very  common  to  find  kerosene  of  two 
qualities  and  prices  in  the  retail  stores.  The  low 
priced  is  made  such  by  the  addition  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  benzine. 

There  are  several  forms  of  apparatus  made  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  safety  of  the  oil,  and  ev¬ 
ery  dealer  should  have  one  and  learn  how  to  use  it. 

A  sufficiently  accurate  test  may  be  made  by  any 
one  who  has  a  thermometer.  Place  a  cup  in  a  tin 
or  other  vessel  of  water  which  is  shown  by  the 
thermometer  to  be  at  110°.  When  the  cup  is  warmed 
through,  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene.  Hold 
a  lighted  match  just  above  the  surface  of  the  kero¬ 
sene,  and  if  any  vapors  have  been  given  off,  they  will 


take  fire.  This  is  not  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  a  careful  person,  who  will  properly  observe 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  may  obtain  correct 
results.  Any  kerosene  that  will  stand  heating  to 
110°  without  forming  an  inflammable'  vapor  is  safe 
to  use,  as  far  as  danger  from  explosion  is  concerned. 
Some  of  that  which  is  sold  at  the  cheap  rates  will 
form  an  explosive  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  a  well 
warmed  dwelling,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there 
are  so  many  accidents,  but  that  there  are  so  few. 

The  only  thing  the  purchaser  can  do  is,  to  avoid 
a  cheap  article,  and  to  procure  his  supplies  of  per¬ 
sons  who  not  only  would  not  adulterate  them¬ 
selves,  but  who  regard  the  safety  of  others  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  take  pains  to  obtain  their  stock  from 
reliable  sources  only.  Each  dealer  should  insist 
upon  a  guarantee  that  the  kerosene  will  not  form 
an  explosive  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature  than  110° 

There  is  a  law  of  Congress  against  selling  any 
illuminating  oils  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  110°, 
and  any  one  who  sells  dangerous  oils  is  liable  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment.  We  cannot  learn  that 
any  one  was  ever  even  complained  of,  much  less 
punished,  under  this  law,  so  indifferent  are  the 
people  to  that  which  concerns  their  own  welfare. 


Household  Ornaments. 


Articles  of  ornament  in  the  household  have  so 
much  influence  in  the  family  as  educators,  that  we 
consider  them  quite  as  important  as  objects  of  util¬ 
ity.  Indeed,  we  should  prefer  to  spare  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  rather  than  miss  the  articles 
of  taste  that  speak  to  us  daily  from  the  walls  of 
our  home.  They  are  not  only  beautiful  in  them 
selves,  but  they  remind  us  pleasantly  of  the  friends 
who  have  thought  of  us  at  our  household  anniver 
saries.  Costly  pictures  and  splendid  upholstery 
are  well  enough  for  those  who  can  afford  them,  but 
those  who  possess  them  are  not  always  people  of 
taste,  and  they  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  in  us.  We  may  have  beauty  of 
form  and  color  on  a  small  scale  and  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  material,  that  shall  kindle  the  imagination  and 
give  pleasure  to  the  feelings  quite  as  effectively  as 
the  gems  of  art.  The  homes  of  many  who  have 
a  competence  are  utterly  bare  of  ornament.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  done,  nothing  is  seen  within  to  administer 
to  our  esthetic  wants.  The  whole  aspect  is  cheer¬ 
less,  and  one  escapes  to  the  sunshine  and  verdure 
without,  with  a  feeling  of  reliet  It  :s  worth  much 
to  children  to  have  around  them  objects  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  taste,  to  cultivate  in  them  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful.  It  greatly  helps  the  formation 
of  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  them  and  tends 
to  make  home  cheerful  and  happy. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  letter  box  with  three  divisions, 
very  convenient  for  holding  unanswered  letters, 
envelopes,  small  note  paper,  postage  stamps,  mem¬ 
orandum  cards,  pencils,  and  the  small  househould 
journal  of  which  we  spoke  last  month.  It  is  about 
6  inches  long,  3  deep,  and  6  high  at  the  middle  of 
the  back.  It  may  be  made  of  black  walnut  or  but¬ 
ternut,  or  of  white  wood  or  white  pine,  stained 


and  rubbed  with  oil.  The  front  shows  open  carved 
work  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  is  too  elaborate 
for  a  beginner ;  but  a  part  of  the  carving  can  be 
left  off  and  still  make  a  very  convenient  box.  It  is 
put  together  with  small  iron  pins  and  with  wooden 
pegs  and  glue.  It  can  either  stand  on  the  table,  or 
be  suspended  from  the  wall  in  any  convenient  place. 

Fig.  2  represents  an 
oval  frame  for  a  carte  de 
visite  photograph.  It  is 
made  from  a  piece  of  a 
cigar  box,  but  any  other 
thin,  dark  colored  wood 
will  answer  as  well.  It  is 
about  3]^  by  4  iuches.  It 
is  first  marked  out  with  a 
paper  pattern  and  pencil, 
and  then  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  finished 
off  with  file  and  sand-pa-  "•  FRAME- 

pier,  and  rubbed  with  linseed  oil.  A  small  ring  is 
attached  to  the  back  with  a  loop  of  tape  and 
gum,  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  the  picture. 

A  Match  Box. — Fig.  3  shows  a  bony  scale  or 
plate  from  a  sturgeon.  The  edges  are  serrated  and 
afford  conveniences  for  fastening  the  box,  by  means 
of  two  screws  or  tacks,  directly  to  the  wall,  or  to  a 
neat  shield  of  black  walnut  or  otherwood,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  surface  is  just  rough  enough 
for  lighting  a  match,  which  suggests  its  appropri¬ 
ate  use  as  a  match  box.  Convenient  and  durable. 


Too  Much  Help  in  Play. 


now  to  entertain  profitably  and  innocently  tho 
young  folks  of  the  family  is  often  a  difficult  problem 
for  the  mother  to  solve.  We  think  it  is  made  a  good 
deal  harder  than  it  really  is.  Our  German  fellow  cit¬ 
izens,  with  their  characteristic  fondness  for  philoso¬ 
phy,  have  studied  this  matter  profoundly,  and  flood¬ 
ed  the  nursery  and  kitchen  with  toys  and  playthings 
that  leave  Young  America  nothing  to  do  but 
look  on  and  see  them  play.  We  have  piuppets  that 
do  their  own  dancing,  and  turn  somersaults  of  their 
own  free  will,  rail  cars  and  carriages  that  go  by  in¬ 
visible  machinery,  horses  that  canter  ■without  whip 
or  spur,  and  swings  that  require  no  one  to  boost 
the  swinger.  The  automaton  principle  has  been  car¬ 
ried  into  almost  every  plaything  in  which  it  could 
be  made  available.  We  think  the  philosophy  of 
the  inventors  is  seriously  at  fault.  If  it  were  not 
forthe  curiosity  of  Young  America,  which  is  piqued 
by  the  Invisible  springs  and  the  inestimable  priv¬ 
ilege  of  pulling  them  to  pieces  and  seeing  how 
they  are  made,  they  would  not  answer  for  play¬ 
things  at  all.  Children  have  an  irrepressible  desire 
to  make  their  own  amusement  and  to  have  it  in 
their  own  way.  They  resent  too  much  showing  as 
an  impeachment  of  their 
capacities.  How  often  does 
the  little  boy  spurn  your 
proffered  help  with  the  in¬ 
dignant  exclamation  “  I 
want  to  do  it  myself.”  The 
little  girl  is  equally  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  her  own  dolls 
and  dress  them.  The  pur¬ 
chased  article,  however 
complete,  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  the  work¬ 
manship  of  her  own  hands. 

The  sled  that  Ben  makes 
from  a  pair  of  runners,  split  from  a  crooked  stick 
which  he  cut  in  the  woods  and  brought  home 
on  his  back,  is  more  serviceable  than  anything  he 
can  buy  in  the  city.  He  will  never  see  a  wagon 
so  much  to  his  taste  as  the  rude  affair  he  made 
from  an  old  sdap  box  and  a  pair  of  wheels  cut 
solid  from  a  white  oak  board.  Has  he  not  bored 
every  hole  in  it,  and  driven  every  peg  and  nail? 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  be  proud  than  he,  as  he 
drags  his  sister  away  to  school  in  a  carriage  of  his 
own  making  ?  It  may  lack  paint  and  gilding,  but 
there  is  a  beauty  in  it  he  will  never  see  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  factory  in  later  years.  If  he  can  har¬ 
ness  the  dog  Carlo  into  the  fills,  with  tow  strings 
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of  liis  own  twisting,  and  drive  liim  with  a  home¬ 
made  whip,  his  happiness  is  complete. 

TVe  want,  then,  to  give  ourchildren  the  raw. mate¬ 
rial  of  playthings  at  the  earliest  moment  they  are 
capable  of  handling  tools  to  make  them  into  toys, 
or  articles  of  use,  as  suits  their  fancy.  This  will 
develop  their  constructive  faculties  and  tend  to 
make  them  ingenious  and  helpful  as  they  grow  up. 
They  do  not  care  for  anything  finished.  They  are 
growing  themselves  and  like  to  make  other  things 
grow  large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be.  Give  a 
boy  building  blocks  and  he  will  construct  houses, 
barns,  churches,  towers,  and  fortifications.  Give 
him  a  house  ready  made,  and  his  first  instinct  is  to 
pull  the  roof  off  and  see  what  is  inside.  His  de¬ 
structiveness  is  started  on  a  precocious  develop¬ 
ment.  Give  him  a  well  furnished  tool  chest,  and 
he  will  soon  learn  to  make  his  own  playthings  and 
will  be  much  better  entertained  and  satisfied  than 
by  any  amount  of  toy  trumpery  imported  from  the 
city.  The  country  abounds  in  the  raw  material  of 
entertainment,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  cliil-  ' 
dren  so  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  city,  where  every¬ 
thing  in  the  toy  line  is  finished. 

- - —a— - -  •- - — 

Bones  and  Ashes. 


Bones  and  ashes  pass  through  the  housekeeper’s 
hands  every  day.  Wood  is  still  the  chief  fuel  in 
the  farm-house  and  the  value  of  the  ashes  is  pretty 
well  understood.  They  are  prized  for  the  lye  they 
yield,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  from  the  soap  mak¬ 
ing  they  help  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  back  door. 
The  bones  are  generally  thrown  to  t  lie  dog  and  lost. 
Now  if  the  careful  housewife  would  save  the  bones 
ns  regularly  as  the  ashes,  she  would  practise  a  wiser 
economy  and  help  her  kitchen  garden  twice  as  fast. 
Bones  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  ashes  for  manure, 
if  dissolved,  and  the  ashes  will  reduce  them.  Put 
both  into  a  barrel  in  the  cellar,  if  you  please,  and 
after  mixing  them  half  and  half,  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  moist  with  soapsuds,  the  hotter  the  better. 
The  suds  should  not  be  poured  on  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  leach  the  ashes.  In  a  few  months  the 
hones  will  be  disintegrated  and  the  whole  mass  may 
then  be  mixed  and  will  make  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  the  flower  border  or  the  kitchen  garden. 
- -  .  — - -  - - - 

Hints  on  Warming  Dwellings. 


The  old-fashioned  fireplace,  with  its  cheerful 
blaze  upon  the  hearth,  was  a  very  defective  way  of 
heating  a  room.  There  was  more  poetry  in  the 
flickering  brands  and  the  shadows  dancing  on  the 
wall  than  comfort  in  the  atmosphere.  The  venti¬ 
lation  was  perfect  and  the  warmth  sufficient  in  mild 
weather,  but  in  the  cold  days  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  back  parts  of  the  room  comfortable 
without  scorching  everything  near  the  hearth.  It 
was  enormously  expensive,  or  would  have  been  if 
wood  had  not  been  at  every  man’s  door.  The  fire 
frame  which  succeeded  was  a  great  improvement, 
both  in  saving  fuel  and  in  distributing  the  heat 
more  uniformly  through  the  apartment.  It  added 
nothing  to  the  facilities  for  cooking  and  was  soon 
succeeded  in  the  farm-house  by  the  stove,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  cooking  the  break¬ 
fast,  and  warming  the  people  who  came  to  eat  it. 
This  is  the  most  popular  article  now  in  use  for 
warming  the  farm  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The 
patterns  are  very  numerous,  each  having  its  happy 
device  for  baking,  boiling,  and  broiling,  in  the  most 
perfect  and  economical  manner.  The  difference  is 
probably  much  less  than  the  manufacturers  weuld 
have  us  believe.  They  nearly  all  agree  in  having  a 
good  draft  or  capacity  to  ignite  and  burn  fuel  rapid¬ 
ly,  in  regulating  the  draft  and  turning  the  heat  to 
various  parts  of  the  stove  by  means  of  flues  and 
dampers,  and  in  using  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  fuel  to  produce  the  required  heat.  Furnaces 
and  heaters  in  the  cellar  are  town  devices  for  warm¬ 
ing,  when  nearly  all  parts  of  the  house  are  in  use 
every  day  and  when  large  expenditure  is  inevitable. 

Whatever  apparatus  is  used,  two  objects  should 
be  aimed  at  and  secured  so  far  as  is  possible;  an 
Uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  house  in 


use  during  the  day,  and  a  change  of  the  air  as  fast 
as  it  is  vitiated  by  breathing.  The  health  of  the 
family  depends  very  much  upon  these  conditions, 
and  they  are  vastly  more  important  than  the  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  stove  or  furnace  used,  the  kind  of  fuel, 
or  mode  of  combustion.  People  take  cold  quite  as 
frequently  in  the  house  as  in  the  open  air,  and  won¬ 
der  at  it  as  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  exposure. 
If  they  kept  a  thermometer  or  looked  occasionally 
at  the  stove  dampers  they  would  learn  the  cause. 
The  living  room  would  often  show  more  sudden 
and  extreme  changes  than  any  that  take  place  out 
doors,  and  it  is  against  these  sudden  changes  that 
we  wish  to  guard.  Many  habitually  keep  their 
rooms  too  warm,  especially  persons  of  delicate  con¬ 
stitution,  and  invalids.  Going  from  a  temperature 
of  80°  or  upwards  into  the  freezing  air  is  a  violent 
shock  to  the  most  robust.  We  have  frequently 
been  in  rooms  where  the  stove  was  kept  nearly  to 
redness,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  near  it  must 
have  been  mucli  above  a  hundred.  A  temperature 
of  from  67°  to  72°,  Fahrenheit,  is  warm  enough  for 
people  in  health,  and  with  a  little  attention  to  fuel 
and  dampers  the  rooms  may  be  kept  within  this 
range.  It  is  a  common  error  to  have  too  small  a 
furnace  or  stove  for  the  space  to  be  heated.  There 
must  be  a  considerable  body  to  the  fuel,  to  have 
the  combustion  gradual  and  the  heat  uniform.  The 
heat  of  a  furnace  is  best  tempered  by  a  layer  of 
ashes  upon  the  coal  after  it  is  thoroughly  ignited, 
in  addition  to  the  partial  closing  of  the  draft.  By 
this  method  we  have  found  it  quite  practicable  to 
keep  the  heat  within  a  degree  or  two  of  70°  during 
the  day,  and  to  drop  it  a  little  as  desired  for  the 
night.  This  is  not  only  much  more  healthful  but 
more  economical.  A  furnace  left  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  ignorant  or  unfaithful  servant  will  con¬ 
sume  at  least  a  third  more  coal  than  is  necessary, 
and  keep  the  whole  house  too  cold  or  too  hot. 

Ventilation  is  quite  as  essential  to  health  as  uni¬ 
form  warmth.  Houses  arc  made  much  lighter  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  not  until  quite  recently 
that  ventilation  has  received  a  fair  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  There  was  occasion  for  Downing’s  essay 
on  “The  Favorite  Poison  of  America”  and  it  should 
be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land  as  one  of  the 
tracts  for  the  times.  The  air  in  a  close  room  is 
rapidly  vitiated  by  breathing  and  rendered  unfit 
for  use.  The  problem  to  lie  solved  is  to  bring  in  a 
stream  of  pure  air  from  without  and  to  carry  off 
the  foul  air,  without  lowering  the  temperature  too 
much  or  creating  unwholesome  draughts.  There 
are  many  devices  for  effecting  this  object.  Almost 
any  is  better  than  “the  poison.” 

- - «►-* - —a  Oca  - - - 

Rats— How  to  Get  Rid  of  Them. 


A  housekeeper  is  sorely  afflicted  with  these  pests, 
and  wants  deliverance.  She  has  tried  caustic  lime 
in  their  holes,  sometimes  with  good  effect,  and 
sometimes  with  none.  She  has  used  “Bennet’s 
Sure  Death  for  Rats  and  Mice,”  and  the  sure  death 
only  made  them  more  lively.  She  has  caught  forty 
in  traps,  and  twice  forty  came  to  their  funerals. 
Site  suspects  Bonnet  is  a  deceiver.  She  would  be 
quite  wiiling  to  feed  them  on  carrots  and  turnips, 
if  they  would  let  the  potatoes  alone  ;  but  they  seem 
to  know  that  the  Early  Goodrich  arc  worth  five 
dollars  a  barrel  for  seed,  and  pitch  in  accordingly. 

There  is  no  such  compromise  as  our  friend  sug¬ 
gests.  There  must  be  a  clear  riddance,  or  there  will 
be  continued  annoyance.  The  writer  has  had 
a  long  fight  witli  these  creatures,  and  found 
but  one  reined}' — rat-proof  cellars  or  vessels. 
Shooting  is  good  sport,  but  the  smell  of  powder 
does  not  prevent  their  multiplying.  The  terrier  dog 
and  the  eat  are  good  as  long  as  they  stand  guard, 
but  eternal  vigilance  cannot  be  expected  of  the  best 
ratter.  Poison  is  effectual — on  the  slain — but  the 
living  will  not  take  warning.  'Wherever  vegetables 
or  fruits  are  stored,  rats  will  come  if  they  can. 
Cement  the  bottoms  and  walls  of  the  cellar,  and 
it  is  safe.  In  this  remedy  we  found  rest  after  a 
ten  years’  fight.  It  will  cost  something  but  it  is 
effectual,  and  one  may  sleep  well  without  fear  of 
rats.  Ccmcut  and  sand  are  cheap  in  most  parts  of 


the  country.  Take  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of 
•sand,  by  measure,  mix  with  water,  and  apply  with 
a  trowel  as  fast  as  made.  It  makes  a  nice  smooth 
bottom,  easily  swept  or  washed. 

- o  .  ■— ig>— - - - 

A  Few  Hints  from  an  Old  Housekeeper. 


I  want  to  get  new  carpets  for  our  two  front  cham¬ 
bers,  and  from  long  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  I  have  decided  to  get  “  Turkey  carpet,”  as  we 
used  to  say  in  my  young  days.  Husband  thinks 
Brussels  or  velvet  would  be  as  cheap,  or  cheaper, 
than  most  other  kinds,  being  so  thick  and  close 
that  it  would  never  wear  out. 

Now,  there  are  two  sides,  you  know,  to  this 
question,  and  when  the  handsome  side  is  worn  out, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  So  I  shall  split  the  difference, 
and  take  the  money  left  over  from  my  favorite  In¬ 
grain,  and  buy  a  handsome  bureau  for  Jeanette.  I 
know  husband  won’t  care  when  lie  sees  how  nicely 
our  two  rooms  look  carpeted  alike,  as  Jeanette 
says  they  should  be,  with  good  Ingrain,  (all  wool). 
If  you  want  a  serviceable  carpet,  and  one  that  looks 
neat  and  ornamental,  get  an  Ingrain. 

[Ingrain  is  good, but  three-ply  is  better, and  though 
more  costly,  is  the  cheaper  one  in  the  end. — Ed.] 

I  profess  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
carpet  family,  and  because  of  their  dust  and  untidi¬ 
ness,  husband  and  I  have  concluded  to  exclude 
them  from  our  dining  or  living  room.  In  a  family 
of  a  half  dozen  growing,  rampant,  romping  boys 
and  girls,  that  are  frequently  practicing  “  heel  and 
toe  ”  in  all  its  variations  in  heavy  soled  boots,  or 
breaking  off  into  the  more  graceful  waltz  or  schot- 
tischc,  nothing  is  so  appropriate  as  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  oak  floor,  swept  clean,  and  mopped 
over  every  morning  with  an  ample  liouseeloth. 

Carpets  are  wrell  enough  in  the  room  where  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  and  the  tamer  members  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  more  quiet  occupations  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  sewing. 

Rag  carpets,  well  put  together  with  cotton  chain, 
as  we  used  to  have  them,  were,  on  account  of  their 
durability,  tolerated,  but  the  rag  carpets  of  to-day, 
with  hemp  chain,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  hemp 
carpets,  are  the  most  expensive,  because  the  least 
durable  of  any  carpets  in  use.  The  “  German  ”  car¬ 
pets,  with  bright  showy  stripes  of  chain,  all  wool, 
and  a  heavy  filling  of  coarse  hemp  thread,  although 
appearing  to  be  heavy  and  serviceable,  are  really  a 
very  unserviceable  carpet,  showing  the  dust  and 
lint,  requiring  frequent  sweepings,  and  wearing  out 
sooner  than  so  expensive  a  carpet  should.  So 
all  entry  and  stair  carpets,  filled  in  with  coarse 
hemp,  although  appearing  handsome  and  heavy, 
really  wear  but  poorly  on  account  of  the  ridges  of 
hard  hemp  beneath  the  soft  wool  chain. 

Light  colors,  either  in  wearing  apparel  or  carpets, 
wear  much  better  than  dark.  Neatly  blended 
figures,  covering  the  fabric  evenly  and  connecting 
the  plies  closely,  render  a  carpet  more  durable.  In 
sweeping  carpets,  use  a  fine  broom  that  has  been 
but  little  worn,  skim  over  the  surface  with  a  light, 
short,  airy  brush,  without  making  a  scrubbing 
noise  or  one  like  a  carpenter  sawing  pine  boards. 
Frequent  sweeping  wears  a  carpet  more  than  the 
tramping.  It  is  a  good  way  to  clean  the  room  up 
with  a  turkey  wing  in  one  hand  and  dust-pan  in 
the  other,  going  over  it  whenever  dust  or  lint 
appears,  sweeping,  or  rather  fanning,  the  dust  into 
the  dust-pan.  This  saves  it  from  the  severer  wear 
of  the  broom.  There  is  an  art  in  sweeping  as  well 
as  in  most  other  housekeeping  operations.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  raising  the  dust  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  raising  the  wind  or  windows,  and 
that  making  a  big  stir  generally  is  the  only  way  to 
clean  a  room,  and  let  the  dust  all  settle  again  from 
whence  it  came. 

A  few  well  cultivated  plants  in  the  sunuy  win¬ 
dows  of  your  sitting-room  give  a  cheerful  air,  but 
remember  that  a  window  full  of  plants,  crowded  in 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  the  “  sweet  sunshine,” 
is  rather  a  nuisance  than  an  ornament. 

Do  not  let  the  fear  of  fading  carpets  lead  you  to 
fade  the  rosy  tints  from  the  human  flowers  about 
you  that  are  of  more  value  than  many  carpets. 
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A  Curious  Fail. 


Recently  wo  examined  a  Japanese  fan  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  some  amusement.  At  first  look,  nothing 
out  of  the  common  way  was  seen.  It  was  opened  and  closed 
like  any  other  fan,  when  spread  from  left  to  right ;  but  on 
spreading  it  the  other  way,  from  right  to  left,  it  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  fallen  to  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  We  will  try  to  describe  the  ai- 
rangement  so  that  our  ingenious  young  readers  may  make 
one  to  puzzle  their  friends  with.  First  make  the  splints 
or  sticks  for  the  frame  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Cut  pa¬ 
per  or  silk  for  the  covering  in  strips  two  or  three  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  according  as  the  size  of  the  fan  is  to  be 
large  or  small.  The  cover  strips  should  be  tapered,  so 
that  they  may  fit  smoothly  when  the  fan  is  spread  out. 
The  right  taper  can  be  learned  by  laying  the  splints  upon 
the  silk  at  the  top,  and  briuging  their  ends  together. 
Next  lay  one  splint  (4)  upon  the  right  hand  edge  of  the 
silk,  and  another  splint  (3)  under  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
silk,  and  fasten  them  there  with  gum  or  paste.  Make  10 
pairs  in  this  way,  one  pair  of  splints  in  each,  and 
number  the  splints,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  For  the  outside  parts 
have  one  wide  and  one  narrow  splint  (1,  S).  Make  a 
hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  splints,  through  which  a 
wire  is  to  be  passed  to  hold  them  in  place.  Put  the  wire 
through  the  splints,  in  the  following  order:  through  No. 
1,  3,  2,  5.  4.  t,  G,  9.  8,  11,  10,  13,  12,  15,  14,  17,  16,  19,  18,  20. 
Fasten  the  wire  by  riveting  it  at  the  ends,  to  prevent 
the  splints  slipping  off,  and  the  fan  is  complete. 


A  New  1*055 

The  boys  in  New  York  and  vicinity  are  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  a  new  toy,  sold  at  the  shops,  which  is  easily 
made  with  a  jack-knife  and  a  gimlet.  Bore  a  hole  length¬ 
wise  through  a  straight  pine  stick,  say  six  inches  long, and 
whittle  it  into  the  form  of  a  small  cannon,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  Fasten  a  small  peg  on  each  side  of  the 
cannon,  and  make  a  rod  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  bore, 
but  about  an  inch  shorter ;  leave  a  knob  on  the  end 
of  this  stick.  Tie  each  end  of  a  strip  of  India  rub¬ 
ber  to  the  pegs,  and  stretch  the  middle  part  of  the  strip 
around  the  end  of  the  knob  on  the  rod,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Drop  a  pea  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  ; 
draw  the  rod  back,  take  good  aim  and  let  lly ;  the  India 
rubber  spring  will  force  the  rod  forward,  and  send  the 
pea  out  with  considerable  force. 

Why  I>o  We  Cultivate  IPlamts  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  life — animal  life  and  plant  life, — 
and  yet  in  many  ways  these  are  not  so  different  as  they 
seem.  Almost  every  thing  that  lives  and  grows,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  must  have  light,  air,  and  suitable  food, 
though  mouths  and  stomachs  may  differ.  The  leaves  of 
plants  absorb  light  and  air,  as  the  pores  of  our  skin  do  ; 
if  they  are  kept  in  the  dark  they  become  white  and 
slender,  just  as  children  grow  pale  and  weak  who  do 
not  exercise  much  in  the  open  air. 

The  real  mouths  of  plants,  however,  are  in  their  roots, 
and  with  these  they  take  in  food  from  the  earth.  Out  of 
all  the  various  substances  which  make  up  the  soil,  each 
plant  must  have  the  food  that  is  best  for  it,  to  grow  well, 
as  a  horse  needs  hay  and  grain,  and  a  dog,  meat.  For 
this  reason  it  often  happens  that  some  land  is  better  for 
certain  crops  than  for  others,  and  a  good  farmer  or  gar¬ 
dener  will  not  only  find  out  what  to  plant  in  his  fields, 


but  will  learn  what  manure  will  give  to  the  soil  the 
food  needed  for  the  grain  or  vegetables  he  wishes  to  grow. 

Children  \yho  have  plenty  of  suitable,  well-prepared 
food,  grow  to  bo  strong  and  healthy ;  horses  and  cows,  to 
work  well  and  give  rich  milk,  must  be  abundantly  fed ; 
and  so  the  gardener  is  obliged  to  provide  well  for  his  fruit 
trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  if  he  expects  to  make 
anything  of  them. — He  must  keep  the  earth  loose  by 
hoeing,  so  that  the  tender  roots  can  run  through  it  easily 
in  search  of  food,  and  also  that  air  and  moisture  may  be 
supplied.  He  must  give  water  and  new  nourishment, 
when  the  soil  needs  them,  and  seek  to  know  what  is 
the  best  food,  and  lie  must  keep  away  weeds  which 
would  appropriate  the  food  in  the  earth. 

This  care  of  plants  and  soil,  which  we  call  cultivation, 
has  become  quite  a  science,  producing  wonderful  results, 
and  no  boy  has  more  need  of  education  and  reading, 
than  one  who  is  to  be  a  farmer  or  gardener.  The  wild 
apple  is  small,  hard,  and  sour,  but  under  cultivation  it 
becomes  large,  tender,  and  juicy;  and  moreover,  many 
different  kinds  of  apples  with  different  flavors  are  ob¬ 
tained.  Potatoes,  when  wild,  are  only  poor  little  tubers, 
but  under  cultivation  increase  in  size  and  furnish  food 
for  thousands  of  people.  Lettuce  carefully  grown  for 
market  is  brittle  and  delicate,  while  if  a  few  seeds  chance 
to  scatter  and  struggle  up  in  the  hard  path  or  in  a  corner 
among  weeds,  the  leaves  will  be  tough  and  bitter.  Culti¬ 
vation  does  quite  as  much  for  flowers.  They  grow  larger 
and  more  brilliant  in  color,  and  many  which  are  single 
as  wild  flowers  become  double.  The  wild  rose  has  only 
one  row  of  petals,  and  is  full  of  thorns,  but  in  gardens 
and  hot-houses  the  slender  yellow  stamens  swell  into 
broad  petals,  row  upon  row ;  and  there  really  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  different  kinds  of  roses  we  now  have. 

Aljotit  Fai-tlloqjisalces. 

The  newspapers  are  giving  acconnts  of  frcqnent  earth¬ 
quakes  recently  occurring  in  some  of  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  As  many  as 
five  hundred  distinct  shocks,  it  is  stated,  have  been  felt. 
Some  of  these  were  severe  enough  to  throw  down  houses, 
and  destroy  much  property  and  many  lives.  Such  visita¬ 
tions  have  not  been  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
A  most  terrible  convulsion  occurred  in  the  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica  in  1692.  The  land  on  which  stood  the  city  of  Port 
Royal,  extending  over  1,030  acres,  or  more,  suddenly 
sank  out  of  sight,  the  sea  rolling  in  covered  the  whole 
area,  and  ships  from  the  harbor  were  driven  over  the  very 
place  which  a  few  minutes  before  was  teeming  with  busy 
life.  One  of  the  most  noted  and  destructive  earthquakes 
ever  known  occurred  ia  Spain  in  1755.  A  rumbling 
noise  was  heard,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
shock  that  threw  down  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  city, 
overwhelming  60,000  persons  in  the  ruins.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  sought  safety  by  rushing  out  upon  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ble  wharf  recently  built,  where  there  were  no  buildings. 
It  suddenly  sank  with  them,  drawing  many  vessels  and 
boats  down  the  immense  whirlpool  which  was  formed, 
and  they  were  seen  no  more :  not  a  body,  ora  fragment  of 
the  wrecks,  returned  to  the  surface,  and  alter  the  convul¬ 
sion  was  ended  the  water  was  found  to  be  600  feet  deep 
over  the  place.  This  shock  was  felt  throughout  Europe 
and  extended  across  the  ocean  to  America.  The  tide 
rose  suddenly  to  the  hight  of  20  feet  along  the  shores  of 
the  West  Indies ;  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  felt  the 
shock,  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  were  greatly  agi¬ 
tated.  As  lately  as  1S37  a  severe  earthquake  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Italy  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  by 
which  more  than  20,000  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
city  of  Quito,  in  Ecuador,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  visitation  in  1859,  and  many  thousands  perished. 

These  great  convulsions  usually  occur  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  volcanoes,  although  their  effects  are  not  confined 
to  those  regions,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  instances 
here  noted.  Frequently,  if  not  usually,  the  earthquake 
moves  forward  like  a  succession  of  waves,  as  though  the 
surface  of  the  earth  rose  and  fell  upon  some  heaving  fluid 
beneath.  Indeed,  facts  seem  to  show  that  this  may  be  the 
case.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  a  mass  of  melted  matter ;  that  volcanoes  are  openings  in 
the  crust,  through  which  the  fiercely  raging  fires  find  vent 
as  through  chimneys.  Various  causes  might  produce 
violent  commotion  in  the  vast  fiery  caldron.  A  portion 
of  the  crust  beneath  the  ocean  giving  way  and  letting  its 
waters  pour  in  upon  the  fiery  tide  would  produce  tremen¬ 
dous  results.  Various  gases  exploding  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  would  be  followed  by  great  convulsions.  We  can 
easily  believe  that  if  the  mighty  elements  upon  and 
within  the  earth  were  permitted  to  exert  all  their  power, 
the  globe  itself  might  be  rent  into  fragments.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  geol¬ 
ogy,  that  these  convulsions  of  nature  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  during  past  ages,  and  that  the  earth  is 
becoming  better  and  better  fitted  as  a  habitation  of  man. 
The  great  mountains  which  cover  so  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action 
in  times  perhaps  before  the  history  of  man,  as  there  is 


no  record  of  any  such  mighty  changes  having  occurred  for 
thousands  of  years  past.  What  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  this  planet  is  known  only  to  Him  who  holds  all 
its  powers  subject  to  Ilis  own  will,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  wisdom  and  love  will  determine  all  that  occurs. 

Printers’  Mistalccs. 

Mr.  Greeley,  who  can  write  a  fair  hand,  but  who  is 
usually  too  much  in  haste  to  make  letters  that  any  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  can  decipher,  one  day  wrote  an  article  head¬ 
ed:  “William  H.  Seward.”  His  surprise  was  great  on 
seeing  it  in  print  as  :  “  Richard  the  Third.”  At  another 
time  he  wrote :  “  Three  men  in  buckram,”  but  the  com¬ 
positor  set  it  up  :  “  Three  men  in  a  back  room.”  An¬ 
other  author  wrote:  “Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?” 
which  came  out  thus:  “Is  there  no  barn  in  Guilford  ?  " 
Of  course  the  printers  had  to  take  the  blame,  but  we  sym¬ 
pathized  with  them  when  we  heard  one  of  our  own  new 
printers,  who  was  trying  to  make  out  a  puzzling  piece  of 
copy  from  “  Head  Quarters,”  exclaim  :  “  Whoever  writes 
like  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  China  to  mark  tea  boxes  1  ” 


New  Puzzles  to  l»e  Answered,. 


make  a  picture  of  a  dog’s  head  on  the  wall.  After  trying 
it,  endeavor  to  find  out  what  kind  of  fish  it  represents. 

No.  300.  I Vord  Puzzle.— I  am  hard,  soft,  easy,  uncom¬ 
fortable,  long,  short,  wide,  narrow,  round,  square,  high, 
low,  good,  bad,  of  all  colors,  of  all  sizes,  of  all  shapes,  and 
used  by  every  one.  Transpose  me,  and  I  am  a  drink  in 
veiy  general  use,  I  am  of  several  colors,  and  foreign 
birth.  Transpose  again,  and  I  am  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  a  good  guide.  What  is  the  word  ? 


No.  301.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Name  of  an  interesting  play. 


No.  302.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Old  proverb  in  a  new  dress. 


Answers  to  Frolfoleisis  and  S*«izzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  67.  No.  296.  Turn  the  picture  bottom 
side  up,  and  the  head  of  the  “  Old  Man  of  the  Woods  ” 

may  be  seen _ No.  297.  A  flattering  lip  brings  ruin _ 

No.  298.  Behemoth  {Bee  he  moth).  The  following  have 
sent  correct  answers  to  some  of  the  puzzles  previously 
published.  J.  F.  I.  Oster,  F.  B.  Wilson,  L.  F.  Irwin, 
W.  and  W.  Belcher,  C.  V.  Bradley,  Wm.  II.  Fulton, 
Ebenezer  J.  Bridge,  Daniel  W.  Lcitzell,  Lodema  C.  Boice, 
B.  P.  Bigelow,  Isaac  Evans  Bonsall,  Joseph  M.  Darr,  II. 
F.  Swayze,  E.  Briggs,  Jacob  Diehl,  Samuel  N.  Stubbs. 
Ruth  Morris,  Oscar  W.  Baker,  George  B.  Slocum,  “  F. 

M.  A.,”  Mina  M.  Walker,  Hugh  Latimer,  Jesse  Billups, 
Israel  Camp,  Mary  Wells,  Lizzie  Kisner,  Maggie  A.  Gray, 
J.  Milton  Snyder,  Burksville,  Ivy.,  George  II.  Townsley, 

N.  L.  Henderson,  D.  A.  Griffin,  Byron  Wright,  Rachel 
Dague,  II.  M.  Iveeny,  Addio  and  Nellie  Barnes. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  gauze  dress  and  a 
drawn  tooth  ?  One  is  too  thin  and  the  other  tooth  out. 

The  bread  of  life  is  love  ;  the  salt  of  life  is  work  ;  the 
sugar  of  life,  poetry ;  and  the  water  of  life  is  faith. 
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CAUGHT 


IN  THE  ACT  . — Engraved  f or  the  American  Agriculturist. 


“  Oh,  the  little  pickpocket !  Does  lie  not  know  it  is 
wrong  to  steal,  especially  from  his  father?”  Not  too 
fast  there,  young  friends.  Look  into  the  boy's  face,  open, 
frank,  and  honest,  brimful  of  fun,  with  a  spice  of  curios¬ 
ity  sharpening  the  look  from  his  wide-awake  eyes.  Does 
he  appeal’  like  a  thief?  If  he  were  stealing,  would  he 
not  be  standing  on  tip-toe,  reaching  forward  cautiously, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  his  father,  ready  to  jump  back  at  the 
least  motion,  and  having  a  mean,  sneaking,  guilty  look  ? 
If  his  father  should  suddenly  awake,  would  he  sternly 
rebuke  him?  No,  indeed!  “Oh!  you  little  rogue,”  he 
would  shout,  and  giving  him  a  playful  shake,  they  would 
have  a  lively  frolic  together.  The  mother’s  looks  show 
this;  she  will  surprise  him  with  “Now  I’ve  got  you,” 
and  a  merry  laugh  will  follow.  The  artist  here  admira¬ 
bly  tells  the  story  of  affection  and  confidence.  The  boy 
would  not  dare  take  such  a  liberty  if  his  parents  -were 
cross,  harsh,  and  tyrannical ;  or  if  he  attempted  to  pick 
his  father’s  pocket,  it  would  be  as  a  thief,  and  not  in  play. 

'JTo®  Well  AcqaaralButesl. 

A  gentleman  holding  a  prominent  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  concluded  to  change  his  lodgings.  He  sent  one  of 
the  waiters  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  selected  apartments 


after  his  luggage.  Meeting  the  waiter  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  he  said :  “  Well,  John,  did  you  bring  my  bag¬ 
gage  down?”  “No,  aar,”  blandly  responded  the  sable 
gentleman.  “Why,  what’s  the  reason ?”  “’Case,  sar, 
de  gentleman  in  do  office  said  you  had  not  paid  your  bill.” 
“  Not  paid  my  bill— why,  that’s  singular — he  knew  me 
very  well  when  he  kept  the  Girard  House  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  “  Well,  mebbe,”  rejoined  John,  thoughtfully 
scratching  his  head,  “  dat  was  de  reason  why  he  wouldn’t 
give  me  de  baggage.”  The  gentleman  who  was  of  a 
merry  turn  took  the  joke  in  good  part. 

Eating-  CSreen  Fruit. 

Cholera  morbus,  doctors,  medicine,  pain,  and  danger— 
these  things  come  very  naturally  after  eating  green  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  plums,  etc.;  but  this  is  not  all.  There  are 
other  fruits,  pleasant  and  healthful  when  ripe,  but  more 
dangerous  when  gathered  too  soon.  There  is  the  fruit  of 
the  tongue.  “  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,”  but  “Hasty  words  stir  up  strife.” 
They  should  hang  on  the  branches  of  thought  until  filled 
out  with  wisdom,  be  mellowed  by  kindness  and  love  un¬ 
til  they  drop  from  the  lips  like  luscious  fruit,  and  those 
that  speak  and  those  that  hear  may  feast  together  with 


pleasure  and  profit.  Riches,  which  are  the  fruits  of  labor, 
may  make  the  whole  life  glad,  but  they  may  also  be 
grasped  after  in  speculation,  in  lotteries,  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  in  otherways ;  this  is  snatching  at  unripe  fruit, 
and  very  few  have  strong  enough  moral  constitutions  to 
withstand  the  poison  they  contain.  Thousands  are  ruined 
in  body  and  soul  every  year  because  they  “  make  haste  to 
be  rich”  and  “fall  into  a  snare.”  Pleasure  is  the. most 
dangerous,  because  the  most  tempting,  of  all  the  fruits  of 
life.  It  ripens  on  every  branch  of  experience,  in  just  the 
right  quantities  to  ensure  health  and  happiness.  It 
cheers  the  laborer  at  his  toil,  lightens  the  task  of  the 
student,  gives  sprightliness  to  the  boy  at  his  game,  and 
patience  to  the  mother  in  her  cares.  But  it  must  not  be 
greedily  gathered  from  every  opportunity.  The  disfigured 
and  miserable  victim  of  intemperance  sought  it  by  hasten¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  blood  through  his  veins,  and  it  poisoned 
him;  the  glutton  gathered  it  before  it  was  ripened  by 
appetite,  and  was  made  miserable  by  dyspepsia ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  was  not  content  with  the  portion  which  one 
loving  heart  could  bestow ;  she  lent  an  eager  ear  to  flat¬ 
tery,  gathered  pleasure  from  every  source,  and  found 
swift  ruin.  Think  of  these  things  as  fruit  time  comes 
on,  and  be  wise  enough  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 
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CONTENTS  FOR  3  MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 

The  Brn/\vnvllle  Athletic  Club— Moses  C.  Tyler 
Two  Rules  of  Perfection— Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham. 
The  Family— Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 

Excess  in  Recreation— Horace  Greeley. 

Health  of  College  Students— E.  O.  Haven,  LL.  D 
A  Letter  to  Little  Folks— Mrs.  R  11.  Gleason,  M.  D. 
Lying— Rev.  Henry  "Ward  Beecher. 

Good  Tools  and  Bad  Workmanship. 

“The  Schoolmaster's  Poem.”  Do  notSwallow  Grape  Seeds. 
Conchology  and  Physiology.  Faith  in  Medicines. 


Standing  by  Thackeray's 
Grave. 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 
The  New  Tear. 

5Vhy  Young  Men  Leave  the 
Farm. 

Pork  as  a  Food. 

Movement  Cure,  etc. 

Dark  Rooms. 

Tea  Drinking. 

Outdoor  Life  for  "Women. 


Kindergartens. 

"What  to  Know. 

Mothers  and  Temperance. 
Treatment  of  Consumption. 
The  Art  of  Breathing. 
Constipation. 

Laws  of  Health. 

Cold  Bathing  in  Winter. 
Itch. 

How  to  Purify  the  Blood. 


FEBRUARY. 

The  Cure  of  Inebriates— Dr.  J,  B.  F.  "Walker. 
Physiology  of  Man— Rufus  King  Brown®,  M.  D. 
Seif-ICnowledge  (Poem)— L.  D.  Burdick. 

The  Use  of  Tobacco  and  Wine— Rev.  II.  "W.  Beecher. 
The  Milk  Cure— James  Coulter  Layard. 

Cure  of  Constipation— George  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Choosing  a  Husband— Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 


Tim  Brawnville  Athletic  Club. 
“Deacon  Snipp's  Last  Kick.” 
The  Beggar  Girl  (Poem). 
Revelations  of  a  Retired 
Physician, 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 
Thoughts  and  Readings. 
Social  Science. 

Tight  Lacing. 

Overworked  New  York 
Editors.  • 

Physiology  in  Studies. 
Something  to  Take. 


Temperance  Hotels. 

Tlie  Road  to  Ruin. 

Kelley  Island  Grapes. 

Itch. 

Wine  Making. 

Walking  and  its  Uses. 

Fruit  Raising  in  New  Jersey,. 
Shall  We  Eat  Pies? 

A  New  Temperance  Move¬ 
ment. 

Reading  by  Gaslight. 

Healthy  Spices  and  Condi¬ 
ments. 


MARCH. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body— Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
Choosing  a  Wife— Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 

A  Happy  01*1  Age— Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Deaf  and  Dumb — II.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D. 

AVhy  Men  Drink— Horace  Greeley. 

Domestic  Unhappiness.— Mrs.  K.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D. 

The  Athletic  Club— Woman's  Strengthj-The  Cruse  that 
Failetli  Not— Warming  Railway  Cars— Ulceration  of  the 
Stomach — Who  Shall  Take  Care  of  the  Children,  etc.,  etc. 

The  April  No.  will  contain  a  discourse  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin,  LL.  D.,  on  The  Trials  of  Youaig  Men. 

Tills  monthly  is  a  real  live,  and  valuable  family  magazine, 
original  in  character,  entirely  new  in  matter,  and  designed 
to  show  how  human  life  may  be  made  beautiful,  how  health 
may  be  regained,  how  children  may  be  reared  in  health,  with 
strong,  athletic  bodies. howto  nurse  and  care  for  the  sick, 
how  to  cook,  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  bathe,  exercise,  rest,  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  one’s  life.  Its  list  of  regular 
contributors  is  large,  and  embraces  many  of  the  best  writers 
of  tlie  times.  Put  this  monthly  into  the  hands  of  son  and 
daughter,  wife  and  mother,  husband  and  father,  for  one  year, 
and  it  will  do  them  good.  $2.09  a  year.  Samples  20  cents. 

Every  person  who  subscribes  for  1S3S,  and  sends  25  cents 
extra  to  pay  for  postage,  shall  have  a  beautiful  steel  engrav¬ 
ing  ot  Lincoln  at  Home,  size  19x21  inches,  and  worth  $1.00. 

For  39  subscribers  and  $G9,  we  will  send  a  Wheeler  & 
"Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $35. 

MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laight  Strest,  New  York. 


American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

The  Watches  manufactured  by  the  American  Watch  Com¬ 
pany  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  have  now  been  before  tlie  public 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  have  not  only  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  in  reputation,  but  have  received  tlie  approbation  of 
the  most  skillful  experts,  as  well  as  of  railroad  engineers, 
conductors,  expressmen,  and  others  requiring  accurate,  re¬ 
liable,  and  durable  time-keepers  in  their  ordinary  business 
pursuits. 

By  successive  reductions  during  tlie  past  two  years  all 
grades  of  our  W'atclies  may  now  be  bought  at  prices  to  cor¬ 
respond  witli  those  asked  before  tlie  war,  thus  making  them 
not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Unscrupulous  dealers  occasionally  sell  a  worthless  Swiss 
watcli  representing  it  as  made  by  us.  To  avoid  all  imposi¬ 
tion,  the  purchaser  should  invariably  demand  a  certificate 
of  genuiness,  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  E.  ROBBINS. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  Agents, 

No.  182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PARDEE’S  SABBATH-SCHOOL 


INDEX 


V. 


A  new  work  by  It.  G.  Pardee,  A.M.,  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  and  suggestion  in  every  department  of 
the  Sunday-school.  Pastors,  Parents,  Superintendents 
and  Teachers  will  want  it.  For  a  full  description  send 
to  «/.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Publishers ,  148  South 
Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

~M¥  CATALOGUE  ofNew  and 

Interesting  Plants,  and  New 
French  Gladiolus,  is  now  ready. 
GEO.  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Skape  vines  —— 

Of  Sj5a,a.”g©  Size,  fibr  Immediate 

SBearlmg’. 

As  we  have  frequent  applications  for  vines  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  bearing,  we  have  grown  a  superior  stock  of  such, 
including  Concord,  Hartford,  Crevellng,  Ives, 
Renta,  Alvey.  Iona,  &c.  We  will  furnish  one  each  of 
tlie  above  named  kinds  for  $10. 

For  further  information,  send  10  eta.  for  Catalogue  and 
Circular. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  5  55,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


|”kRANGE  JUDD,  KEY.  BISHOP  SCOTT,  SO- 
lon  Uobixsox,  I!kv.  Hunky  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Lyman,  and  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Doty’s  Washing  Machine  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  area  real  success,  and  save  their  cost 
in  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  tlie 
time  and  labor  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price.  Washer, • 
$14,  best  Wringer,  $9,  and  we  will  forward  either  or  boih 
machines  free  of  freight,  to  places  wiiere  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  are  we  they  will  bo  liked,  we  agree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  month’s  trial  according  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants’ Hotel.)  No.  32  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 

Worthy  of  all  Farmers’  Attention, 

Browning’s  Excelsior  Phosphate  is  without  doubt  the  best 
fertilizer  in  the  market,  and  is  the  only  fertilizer  that  varies 
in  its  composition,  according  to  the  crop  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  tone  used.  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge,  bv  addressing  the  manufacturer 

GEO.  L.  BROWNING,  No.  20  Market-st.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Tha  manufacturer  is  a  practical  fanner. 


Destruction  of  Insects  and  Cure  of  Skin 
Diseases  in  Animals, 

CRESYLIC  SAPONACEOUS  COMPOUNDS  (Patented). 
See  advertisement  in  Agriculturist  for  Dec.  1867, 
From  numerous  testimonials  already  received,  we  select 
the  following:  from  a  practical  farmer  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Have  received  the  Sheep  Dip,  and  have  used  it  on  some 
calves,  and  find  it  sure  death  to  lice ,  dec.  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  for  destroying  vermin  of  every  description. 
It  gives  the  hair  a  'glossy  appearance,  and  I  shall  use  it  on 
all  my  stock.  1  liese  compounds  manufactured  solely  by 
J  AS.  BUCHAN  &  CO.,  190  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 


COLGATE  &  CO.’S 

Fra  gyp  ant  Toilet 
Soaps  are  prepared 
l»y  s Icillcd  workmen 
from  the  best  maleri. 
a  Is,  and  are  known  as 
the  STANUAR1)  by 
dealers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  Sold  everywhere. 


UflGBTOO  AGAINST  W„OVj 

find  for 

The  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 

‘  thie 

Little  Corporal 

Is  acknowledged  by  Press  and  People  almost  univer¬ 
sally  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  for  Bovs  and 
Girls  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  is  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  and 

EMILY  IIUNTLNGTON  MILLER. 
Volmnes  begin  July  or  January.  Back  Nos.  supplied. 

Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  cents. 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  those 
1  who  wish  to  roise  clubs.  - 

Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher, 
Chicago,  111. 


Bend  Stamp  for  priced  Catalogue  of  new  books  on 

ARGHSTECTUSE. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  191  Broadway,  New- York. 


KITTATINNY.  —  “  Superior  in  flavor  to  all 
others.”— Ed.  Am.  Ag.  “  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
tlie  best1  cultivated.  Blackberry  known.”— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
See  who  says  so,  page  74,  Feb.  No.  Plant  the  BEST,  plant 
tlie  Genuine.  You  can  get  them  of  the  introducer. 
_ E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Order  early, 

'  GRAPE  VINES. 

For  prices,  see  list  on  page  116. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing. 

Waterman’s  Patent  Cast  Iren  Roll  Pans 

For  baking  French  Holla,  Gems,  Pop  Overs,  Corn  Bread, 
etc.  The  beet  article  in  use ;  see  editorial  notice  page  25  In 
Jan.  No.  of  Agriculturist.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  tlie 
owners  of  said  patent,  RUSSELL  &  KR3VIN  MAN’F’G  CO., 
New  Britain," Conn,  and  at  their  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for.  Waterman’s  Patent  Bake  Pans.  Recipes  fur. 
nislied  with  tlie  pans. 

Dealers  please  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

Page’s  Green-house  Syringe,  Force  Pump, 
Garden  and  Fire  Engine, 

New  styles  from  $4  to  $12  each.  Every  Florist,  Fruit  and 
Vine  Grower.  Market  Gardener  and  Housekeeper,  should 
send  for  Circular.  It  will  pay  1 

N.  E.  P.  P.  CO.;  Danvers,  Mass. 


Justly  celebrated  for  perfect  simplicity,  great  strength, 
and  immense  compressing  power,  is  gcaraxtekd,  with 
eight  men  and  two  horses,  to  self-temper  the  clay  ami  make 
3,000  to  S.500  elegant  bricks  per  hour.  J.  II.  RENICK,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York,  Room  28. 

CRAWFORD’S  HMD  GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR 

Warranted  to  save  tlie  labor  of  four  to  six  men.  Send  for" 
Circular.  BLY.MYEIt,  NORTON  &  CO., 

.  Manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Spring  term,  March  2Gth.  Six  tv  dollars  for  board,  fuel, 
washing,  with  common  English  branches.  Best  sustained 
Boarding  Seminary  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  State. 
Brick  buildings.  Sixteen  teachers.  Address,  for  Catalogues 
or  rooms,  J,  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  SEED  &  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE  OLD  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  -AGRICULTURIST, 

Nos.  41  Park  How  and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  fork. 

Also,  at  £23 1  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

13.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Importers  and  ©-rowers  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  ^eeds, 
and  ©ealers  in  Horticultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Garden  Requisites,  &c„,  &c. 

The  attention  of  nil  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  is  invited  to  our  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  newest  and 
most  approved  varieties  bqjth  of  European  and  Home  production,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  For  a  list  of  which  see  our 

New  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateurs’  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tlie  Fourteenth.  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and  Improved,  contains  132  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Including  all  the  leading  novelties,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture;  also  a  list  of 

©aae  Hundred  and  Fifty  Choice  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  GtBadiolus. 

Embracing  many  new  sorts  not  before  offered  in  this  country— with  many  other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Tigridlas,  Lilies, 
etc.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Bedding  Plants,  and  much  other  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally, 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  2  1  Cents. 

Our  Sew  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue  will  be  published  early  in  March,  and  will  contain  a  list  of  many  New  and  Rare  Plants  ;  also  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Dahlias.  Verbenas,  Cannas,  Geraniums,  and  other  Bedding  Plants.  Price  10  cents.  A  copy  of  each  will  be  mailed  to  our  Regular  Customers  without  charge. 

AVe  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  Collections  of  Seeds,  as  well  as  to  the  special  varieties  enumerated,  the  purity  and  vitality  of  which  cannot  be  excelled,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  noted,  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  tire  Union,  (excepting  those  upon  the  Overland  Mail  Route),  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist ,  October ,  1807. 

“  Seed  Store  at  tlio  Agriculturist  Office,  or  rather  at  the  place  where  the  Agriculturist  Office  was.  As  announced  elsewhere  we  have  entered  our  new  quarters,  245  Broad¬ 
way.  41  Park  How,  so  long  associated  with  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  matters,  is,  however,  to  be  most  worthily  tilled.  It  has  been  rented  by  Mr.  B.  iK.  BLISS,  of  Springfield, 
Blass.,  fora  Seed  au;l  Horticultural  Warehouse.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  readers  have  long  known  Mr.  Bliss  as  a  most  enterprising,  reliable  and  obliging  dealer.  By  liberal 
advertising,  thorough  system,  and  indefatigable  attention  to  the  details  of  his  work,  he  has  lmilt  up  a  business  extending  all  over  the  United  States,  and  demanding  larger  facilities.  To 
secure  these,  he  has  formed  a  partnership  with  bis  son.  S.  B.  Bliss,  under  the  firm  of  B.  IC.  BLISS  SON,  and  made  their  headquarters  here  in  the  metropolis.  Their  business  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  also  be  conducted  under  the  same  firm.  We  are  greatly  pleased  that  one  whom  we  know  to  be  fully  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  he  lias  already 
largely  secured,  is  to  occupy  the  premises  so  long  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits,  and  which  otherwise  we  should  more  regret  leaving.  With  the  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Bliss,  we  wish  him 
success  commensurate  with  his  Increased  facilities.” 


Seeds  for  the  Farm  &  Garden. 


13  1.00 


per  oz.  per  lb. 

Bests— Earlv  Bassano,  Improved  Early  Tnrnlp.$0.15  $1.23 
Earlv  Blood  Turnip,  Orange  Turnip,  Long 

Blood,  Long  Smooth  Blood . 

Long  lied  and  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurt- 

zel,  French  Sugar . 

Cabbage— E  ;rly  York.  St.  John’s  Day  Drumhead 

French  Sugar  Loaf.  Battersea.  Large  York . 

improved  Am.  Savov.  Large  Bergen.  Dwf.  Ulm. 
Cauliflower— Half  Early  Paris,  always  sure 

to  head . 

Earlv  Dutch,  London.  Asiatic,  Walcheren . 

Carter’s  Mammoth,  LoNormancR  Early  Er¬ 
furt,  Late.  Paris . packets  onlil. . 

Celery—  White  Solid,  Red  Soli  1.  Chrystal  White. 

Yew  Dwf.  White,  Mammoth  Hod,  Nonesuch _ 

Boston  Market,  a  superb  variety,  crisp  &  solid. 

Hood's  Dwarf  Purple,  Inc  imp  arable  Crimson 

packets  only . 

Carrot— Bli«s’  Improve:!  Long  Orange,  large 
size,  an  1  extr  ;  deeo  eolo 


50 


1.75 

75 


33 

40 

50 


2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

15.00 

8.00 

23 
3  00 
4.00 


25 


23  2.00 


25 

1.50 


13 


20  2.00 

French  Long  Orange.  White  Belgian,  Altringham.13  1.50 

Extra  Earlv  Short.  Earlv  Horn .  23  2.50 

Cucumber— Extra  Early  Russian,  Long  Green 

very  early  Prickle,  White  Spine . 

General  Grant.  20  to  2 1  inches  long,  line  both 

forcing  and  onen  ground . per  plct.. 

Early  Frame,  Short  Green,  Early  Cluster . 

Corf— Crosby’s  Extra  Earlv  Sugar,  or  Boston 
Market,  very  fine.  ..  Mpt.  packets  only. . 

ExtraEurlv  Dwarf  sugar,  snail  ears,  very  earlv,  pint. .  30 
Darling’s  Sugar.  It-'d  Cob.  Evergreen,  Mammoth,  pint..  3S 

Tuscarora,  Early  Burlington,  Smith's  White . pint..  25 

oz.  lb. 

EGG  Plant— Earlv  Long  Purple,  Large  Round. .  75  10.00 

White  Striped  Gmfdaloupe.  Scarlet  Fruited,  pkts.  only.  10 
New  Black  Pekin— new  and  extra  fine  for  the 

table . pkt.. 

Koiil  Rabi— White  and  Purple  Vienna .  40 

Lettuce - Earlv  Silesia,  Butter,  Tennis  Ball... .  40 

Large  India,  extra  fine  quality .  50 

Drumhead,  Summer  Cabbage,  Malta .  30 

Brown  Dutch,  Simnson's,  Green  &  White  Goss.  40 
Muskmelox— Green  Citron,  Nutmeg.  L.  Yellow.  20 
Early  White  Japan,  very  earlv,  delicious  flavor.  40 
Early  Christiana,  yellow  flesh,  early,  excellent.  30 
Watermelon— -Mountain  Sweet,  fine  for  gener¬ 
al  crop .  .  15 

Mountain  Sprout.  Black  Spanish .  20 

Parsnip— Long  Smooth  White,  Hollow  Crowned  15 
Sutton’s  Student,  Improved  from  the  wild  var..  30 

per  quart. 

Peas— Carter's  First  Crop,  Waite's  Caractacus—  9G 

Dan.  O’Rourke,  early  and  productive,  fine .  50 

Tom  Thumb,  grows  8  Inches  high,  very  early .  93 

McLean’s  Little  Gem,  Advancer,  extra  fine .  90 

Champion  of  England. -first-rate  in  every  respect .  56 

-McLean’s  Enicnrean,  Drew’s  New  Dwarf,  per  pint .  GO 

Peabody,  McLean’s  Premier,  Wonderful,  M  pt.pkts..  5i 


23 


23 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

3.00 

4.00 

1.50 
4.00 

3.50 

1.50 

2.00 

80 

1.50 


per  oz.  per  lb. 

Peppers— Large  Sweet  Mountain,  Squash,  Spanish.51  5.03 

'T . v-' - ..  -L_  jo 

15 


2.00 

1.23 


25 

2.00 

75 


2.50 

3.00 


Radish— New  French  Breakfast,  fine  and  crisp.. 

Fr.  Olive  Shaped,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet 
liaphanus  caudatus  or  Serpent  Radish,  edible 

pods .  . packets  only . . 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oysters,  very  desirable..  25 

Spinach,  Round,  Prickly .  10 

Flanders,  Lettuce  Leaved .  15 

Squash,  Early  Summer  Crookneck,  Scallop, 

Boston  Marrow,  Canada  Crookneck .  25 

Hubbard,  the  best  for  keeping .  33 

The  seed  of  the  three  foregoing  varieties  sc- 
1  acted  from  the  purest- stock  in  the  country — 
quality  unsurpassed.— Yokohama,  and  Turban, 

very  fine  flavor . packets  only. .  15 

Mammoth,  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream  “  ‘‘  25 

Turnip— Early  Flat  Dutch,  Strap  Leaved.  Yel¬ 
low  Globe,  Cow  Horn,  Sweet  German,  Long 

White  French .  ...  10  1.00 

Ruta  Baga — Purple  Top,  Laing’s  Imp.  American.  10  73 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  Garden  Seeds,  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. _ 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco. 

Bo  Sure  and  Get  the  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  bv  special  contract  with  one  of  the 
most  successful  eultivatorsin  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
Packets  with  lull  directions  for  culture,  curing  and  packing, 
mailed  to  nil  anplicants  at  following  prices. 

1  oz.,  33  cts. ;  4  ozs.,  $1.00 ;  1  pound,  $3.50. 


Mew  Tomatoes. 

Sims’ Early  Cluster.— A  now  variety  introduced  the 
past  season  from  England,  which  i3  thus  described  by  the 
raiser.  “  Very  early,  of  extremely  robust  habit,  requiring 
little  support,  fruit  averaging  5  to  C  Inches  in  circumference, 
round,  smooth,  of  fine  flavor,  and  enormously  productive- 
bearing  its  fruits  in  grape-like  clusters,  averaging  from  four  to 
twenty  in  each  cluster.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sims,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Weddenson.  Dulwich  Common,  and  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  have  rested  its  quality.”  Per  packet,  25 
Gents;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

ThA  Orang^fleM  Dwarf  Prolific. — Another  new 
English  variety  introduced  the  oast  season,  is  a  sport  from 
the  old  Large  R'd  Tomato ,  selected  and  perpetuated  by 
Mr  MoLaehian.  Orangcfleld.  near  Belfast.  Ireland,  who  thus 
describes  it :  •*  After  four  years’  careful  trial  it  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  tomatoes  we  possess.  Plant  very  dwarf, 
hut  strong  in  habit,  never  shows  any  signs  ot  being' stunted 
or  diseased,  very  productive,  and  well  adapted  for  culture 
under  glass,  as  it  will  stan  l  forcing  without  drawing.  This 
variety  grown  in  pots,  makes  really  beautiful,  decorative 
plants  for  the  Conservatory.”  The  following  i*  an  extract 
of  the  report  of  Trial  of  Tomatoes  grown  at,  Chiswick.  1867. 
“The  Orange  Held  is  the  earliest  of  the  large,  fruitful  sorts; 
it  is  very  dwarf  and  prolific,  bearing  the  fruit  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  collection.”  25  cts.  per  packet;  five  for  $1.00. 

Cetlar  Dili  Early.— A  new  American  variety,  in  high 
favor  among  the  Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York :  contains  the  qualities  of  earliness,  size,  solidity,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety. 
25  cts.  per  packet ;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

One  packet  of  the  three  above  varieties  for  GO  cents. 

Also,  the  following  well-known  varieties,  Maupny’s  Supe¬ 
rior,  Tilden’s,  Extra  Earlv  York.  Cook’s  Favorite,  Mammoth 
Chihuahua,  Powell’s  Earlv,  Keyes’  Earlv. at  15  crs.  per  packet. 
Early  Apple,  Large  Red  Smooth,  Pear  Shaned,  Yellow  Plum, 
lied  and  Yellow  Cherry,  Fejoe  Island.  New  White,  Large 
Yellow,  Strawberry,  at' 10  cts.  per  packet. 

Geests  for  Hedges. 

Barberry— very  hardy,  produces  a  fine,  compact  hedge- 
valuable  alike  for  its  fruit  and  security  against  intrusion 
from  man  or  beast.  1  oz.,  49  cts.,  4  oz.,  $1.50,  pound,  $5.00. 

Honey  Loniist  or  Three  Thoi-nccl  Acacia.— 
Very  liardv.  affords  ample  security  against  all  intruders, 
welt  adapted  for  the  Prairies,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz„  35  cts., 
pound,  $1.00. 

Osage  Orange,  1  oz.,  13  cts.,  4  oz.,  35  cts.,  pound,  $1.00. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  for  the  past  14  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
known  in  everv  section  of  the  country.'  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  culture.  Eacli  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered 
in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  ns 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twentv  choice  varieties  of  Annuals . $1.00 

No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials, 

and  Perennials .  . 1.C0 

Tjo.  S— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  per¬ 
ennials.  embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

in  cultivation . 1.00 

No.  4 — contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  German.  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotce  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut’s 
French  Asters.  Double  Ilollvliocks .  1.00 

Anv  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

No.  5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Green¬ 
house  Seeds . $3.00 

No.  6— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials,  Including  many  new  and 

choice  varieties  .  5.00 

No.  7— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and 

Perennials . 2.53 

No.  8 — contains  twentv  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  Autumn .  1.00 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a. discount  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 


Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  POE  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5,  contains  55  varieties.  $3.50 
“  No.  6,  contains  S3  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7,  contains  15  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expresslv  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  hq  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  $20.00;  No.  2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5X0 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
pages  99  and  100. 

Ijilium  Auratam. 

New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

TYe  are  happy  to  Inform  our  friends  that  we  have  received 
a  large  consignment,  of  this  magnificent  Lilv,  only  sixty  days 
from  Japan— in  splendid  condition,  which  we  can  offer  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Tills  species  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  ot  all  known  Lilies.  Its  wonderful  propor¬ 
tions  and  peerless  symmetry  of  bloom  surpass  all  accounts 
giyen  by  travelers— and  plants  exhibited  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country  have  more  than  realized  the  great 
anticipations  ot  its  wonderful  features-  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli¬ 
cious  fragrance,  sound  color  of  pearly  white,  which  Is 

often  suffused  with  a  golden  tint,  and  elegantly  studded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  with  a  golden  ray 
or  stripe  running  through  the  center  of  cacti  petal.  It  Is 
perfeetly  hardy,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 

Strong  Flowering  Bulbs .  $1.50  each;  $12.00  per  dozen. 

Second  size,  do.  do . $1.00  “  $  9.03  “ 

Third  do.  do.-  do . 75  “  $  GOO  “  “ 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Callages  Worth  Growing. 

The  following  embraces  the  very  be6t  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  for  a  succession.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

pound. 
$12.00 
2.50 
5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
'  5.00 
12.00 
4.00 


Early  'Winningstadt, .  .  . 

Large  Early  Sehweinfurt . 


per  os. 

4  oz. 

..$1.00 

$3.50 

...  0.25 

0.75 

...  0.40 

1  50 

. ..  0.75 

2  50 

...  0.75 

2.50 

1.50 

1  50 

...  1.00 

3.50 

. .  0.35 

1.25 

Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick  (packets  only) . 25 

A  one  ounce  packet  of  each  of  the  above  10  varieties, 
including  small  packet  of  Fotller'o,  will  he  mailed  to  one 
address  for  @5.00. 

A  common  size  packet  of  the  11  varieties  $1.50. 

NEW  CROP  ONI0N  SEED. 

Mailed  post-paid,  at  the  following  prices: 

Large  Red  ‘Wethersfield . 

Early  lied  “  . 

Yellow  Danvers . 

Large  Yellow  Dutch. . . . 

White  Portugal . 


per  oz. 

K  n- 

pound. 

...$0.25 

$0.75 

$2.00 

...  0.25 

0.85 

3.00 

...  0.25 

0.75 

2.90 

...  0.25 

0.75 

2.00 

.  .  0.35 

1.25 

4.00 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  RY  MAIL. 

Extra,  strong,  one  year  old  Roots,  carefully  packed,  and 
mailed, post-paid,  at  $1.25 per  100 ;  $6.00 lor 500  ;  $10X0 perl, OcO. 

5Ye  earnestly  request  our  correspondents  to  give  their 
Name,  Post-office  Address,  County  and  State,  distinctly 
written  in  full.  All  orders  should  be  addressed  either  to 

B.  IC.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5712,  N.  Y. 

Or,  Draw  No.  11,  Springfield,  Moss. 
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KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  AND  NURSERIES. 

150  ACHES  DEVOTED  TO  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  64  pages  F'urnislied 

for  1 0  Cents. 


GRAPES. 

10  acres  ef  vines  for  sale,  1,  2,  anti  3  years  old. 

Mk.  Batkham,  Sec.  of  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation,  says  o£  our  present  stock  of  vines:  ‘‘His  stock  of 
young  vines  is  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  best  of 
equal  extent  and  variety,  within  my  knowledge  at  this  time. 
The  assortment  of  varieties  is  very  complete,  embracing  all 
the  popular  kinds  in  good  proportion— the  suppjy  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  Ives  is  specially  large  and  fine.  The  prices  I  re¬ 
gard  as  quite  reasonable  for  the  quality  of  the  stock.  Hav¬ 
ing  known  Mr.  Knox  for  many  years,  I  have  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  that  his  mode  of  doing  business,  ns  well  as  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  his  stock,  will  give  entire  satisfaction.” 

We  guarantee  our  price  to  be  as  low  as  the  same  quality 
of  a  genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere,  and  can  furnish 
stock  of  any  grade  desired. 

We  claim  Success  in  Vine  and  Grape  growing. 

For  List  of  very  large  vines  for  immediate  bearing, 
see  page  109  of  present  No.  of  Agriculturist. 

Send  at  once  10  cts.  for  the  New  Edition  of  our  Catalogue. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For  many  years  we  have  given  Strawberry  culture  very 
earnest  attention,  and  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  is  unequaled  anywhere.  Our  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  of  tlie  finest  quality,  commanding  the  highest 
prices,  at  home  and  in  distant  markets,  is  evidence  of  tho 
correctness  of  our  judgment  in  reference  to  varieties,  mode 
of  culture,  marketing,  &c.  For  full  particulars  send  10  cts. 
for  Small  Fruit  Catalogue. 

The  past  season  with  us  has  been  very  favorable  for  the 
production  of  plants  of  the  best  quality.  While  floods  have 


prevails!  in  the  East,  and  drouths  in  the  West,  the  weather 
witli  us  has  been  every  tiling  that  could  be  desired.  As  a 
consequence,  wo  are  now  able  to  offer  an  immense  stock  of 
plants  of  the  very  best  quality,  including  Jncunda,  (No.  TOO), 
Fillmore,  Golden  Seeded,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Wilson,  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  all  other  desirable  varieties. 

JUCUNDA— OUR  NO.  700, 

Is  without  doubt,  much  the  most  valuable  Strawberry  wo 
grow.  For  illustrations,  descriptions,  testimonials,  &c„  see 
Dec.  No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  401,  and  Catalogue. 

We  offer  strong  plants  as  follows  : 


12  for . S1.00 

50  for .  3.50 

101*  for .  6.00 

200  for . 10.00 

1000  for . 50.00 


At  the  price  per  dozen  and  single  hundred,  we  will  send 
plants  by  mail  when  desired.  Larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges. 

For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  leading  varieties— 
select  lists  for  Home  and  Market  purposes,  including  early, 
medium,  and  late— offers  of  }>of  grown  plants  for  imme¬ 
diate  bearing,  and  much  other  valuable  information  in 
reference  to  Strawberry  Culture,  send  10  cents  for  our 
Catalogue  of  64  pages. 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Saoml,  and  Bullr¬ 
ing,  are  now  attracting  much  attention.  Our  supply  of 
these  varieties  is  equal  to  any  demand.  Also,  of  Hornet, 
Pilate,  Franconia,  Kirtland,  and  Brinckie’s 


Orange,  Im.  Black  Cap,  Pimple  Cano,  &c„  &o. 

See  our  Catalogue  for  prices,  select  lists,  &c. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

The  Kittatinny  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  Black¬ 
berry  now  offered.  Our  supply  of  plants  is  larjre  and  supe¬ 
rior.  Also,  of  Wilson’s  Early,  Ilochelle,  and  Dorchester. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  American  Seedling  Is  entirely  free  from  mil¬ 
dew — a  strong  grower,  and  enormous  bearer.  Fruit  very 
excellent,  and  superior  to  many  larger  kinds.  Our  6tock  of 
plants  of  the  above  is  very  large.  Also,  50  of  the  best  Lan¬ 
cashire  varieties  imported  this  season. 

CURRANTS. 

We  have  been  preparing  for  years  for  the  present  im¬ 
mense  demand,  which  we  knew  would  arrive,  for  this  very 
excellent  fruit.  Our  stock,  without  doubt,  is  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  country,  and  comprises  all  desirable  varieties. 
We  invite  special  attention  to  our  oilers  in  Catalogue— of 
Cherry,  Vcrsaillaise,  Fertile  dc  Augers,  While 
Grape,  Victoria,  La  Hativc,  and  Binds  Naples. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Very  fine  roots,  1,  2,  and  3  years  old. 

RHUBARB. 

Myatt’s  Linnaeus  and  Victoria.  Best  varieties. 

POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich  (the  best  early),  Harison  (the 
best  late).  We  offer  3,000  bushels  of  tho  latter  this  season, 
of  our  own  growing. 


For*  Oorrrplete  JLists  of  Small  lUimits  try  NIail«  see  February  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist,  pag  e  7S,  and  43d  pag  e  of  Catalogue.  ' 


ALL  ORDERS  ENTERED  AS  RECEIVED,  AND  FILLED  IN  ROTATION,  OR  AT  TIME 

DESIGNATED  BY  PURCHASER. 


BY  MAIL. 

KNOX’S  COLLECTIONS  OF  VEG¬ 
ETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
NEATLY  PUT  UP,  AND 
POST-PAID. 

COLLECTION  No.  1,  PRICE  $10. 

Comprises  the  following,  suitable  for  cropping  a  garden 
of  HALF  AN  ACRE,  producing  sufficient  vegetables  for  an 
ordinary  sized  family  throughout  the  year,  viz. : 

Beans.— 1  pint  each  Valentine,  Early  Mohawk  or  Six 
Weeks,  and  Large  Lima. 

Cauliflower.— 1  pkt.  Early  Erfurt. 

Cabbage.— 14  oz.  each  Early  Oxheart,  Early  Winningstadt, 
Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead. 

Celery.— 1  pkt.  White  Solid. 

Cress.— 2  oz.  Curled. 

Cucumber.— 1  pkt  cacli  Early  Frame  and  Long  Green. 
Carrot.— }4  oz.  each  Early  Horn  and  Long  Orange. 
Corn.— 1  pint  Large  Sugar  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Egg  Plant.— 1  pkt.  New  York  Improved. 

Lettuce.— 1  pkt.  each  Early  White  Cabbage,  Curled  Si¬ 
lesian  and  Drumhead. 

Melon  (Musk).— K  oz.  Green  Citron. 


Melon  (Water).— 1  oz.  Mountain  Sprout, 

Beet.— 1  oz.  eacli  Extra  Early  Bassano,  Early  Blood  Turnip 
and  Long  Blood. 

Okra.— K  oz.  Dwarf. 

Onion.— %  oz.  each  Red  Wethersfield,  White  Silver 
Skinned  and  Yellow  Danvers. 

Parsley.— >4  oz.  Extra  Curled. 

Parsnip.— 1  oz.  Hollow  Crowned. 

Pepper.— 1  pkt.  Bull  Nose. 

Pumpkin.— 1  oz.  Cashaw. 

Peas.— 1  quart  eacli  Landreth’s  Extra  Early,  Champion  of 
England  and  Blue  Imperial. 

Radish.— 1  oz.  each  Early  Frame,  Early  Scarlet  Short  Top 
and  White  Turnip  Rooted. 

Squash.— K  oz.  each  Early  Yellow  Bush,  Boston  Marrow, 
and  Hubbard. 

Spinach.— 1  oz.  each  Round  Leaved  and  Prickly. 

Tomato.— 1  pkt.  each  Tilden,  (true,  very  fine,)  Extra  Ear¬ 
ly,  and  Large  Smooth  Red. 

Turnip.— 1  oz.  each  Red  Top  Strap  Leaved,  Purple  Top 
Buta  Baga. 

Herbs.— 1  pkt.  each  Sage,  Sweet  Marjoram  and  Summer 
Savory. 

COLLECTION  No.  2,  PRICE  $5. 

Comprises  one-half  of  No.  1,  same  varieties;  will  crop  a 

GARDEN  of  a  QUARTER  OF  AN  ACRE,  sufficient  for 

the  use  of  a  small  sized  Family, 


FLOWER  SEEDS  SEBT  FREE  BY  mil. 

Collections  which  are  Highly  Commended  for 
their  Utility  and  Excellence. 


Assortment  No.  1, 

8  new  and  superb  varieties. . . 

.$1  00 

“  “  2, 

20  “  “  “  ... 

.  2  00 

“  “  s. 

20  good  showy  “ 

.  1  00 

“  “  4. 

50  “ 

.  2  00 

“  “  5, 

100  “(many  new)  “ 

.  4  00 

Our  New  Descriptive  Seed 
Csitalogiie, 

Gives  full  descriptions  of  NEW,  RARE  and  MOST  DE¬ 
SIRABLE  varieties  of  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 
Plain,  Simple,  and  Full  instructions  for  sowing,  planting 
and  after  management— prices  in  packages  or  by  weight,  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  and  much  other  valuable  information. 
Sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

.T.  KNOX, 
Grower  and  Importer, 
P.  O,  Box  155,  137  Li!*erty-st„ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion)  : 

Ordinary  Pages,  St. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  § 'i  per  line. 

Business  Notices— S3. 50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


Agricultural  and  horticultural 

Implements,  of  the  latest  and  best  improved,  and  of 
every  variety  required  for  the  Fa  km  and  Garden— Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail.  These  are  manufactured  mostly  by  our- 
Belves.  and  are  fully  warranted  in  all  respects.  Catalogues 
furnished  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water-st.,  NEW  YORK. 

POTATOES 

New  EiigSisli  Varieties. 

Wheeler’s  Milky  White.— A  Seedling  from  the 
Fluke,  a  second  earlv  variety  of  delicious  flavor,  and  In  col¬ 
or  as  white  as  milk,  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  disease, 
highly  prized  by  English  cultivators. 

Mona’s  Prirte.— A  very  early  Kidney  Potato— of  me¬ 
dium  size,  and  of  excellent  quality— flue  for  forcing. 
British  Queen.— Early  and  of  fine  quality. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  supply  of  the  above,  we  offer 
them  in  One  Pound  Packages  only,  which  will  he  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  Oue  Dollar  for  each  package. 

All  orders  for  the  following  varieties  received  previous 
to  the  20th  of  March,  will  he  filled  at  the  prices  quoted,  after 
which  prices  will  he  subject  to  variations  in  the  market. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

Early  Goodrich . $1.00  $3.00  $8.0) 

Harison .  2.00  6.00  15.00 

Gleason . 1.00  3.00  7.50 

Calico .  1.00  8.00  7.50 

Cuzco .  75  2.50  6.00 

Early  Sehec  .  1.00  3  09  7.00 

Early  Stevens .  75  2.00  6.00 

Dykeman .  1.00  8.00  7.00 

Early  Sovereign .  1.00  8.00  7.00 

Jackson  White . , .  75  2.50  6.00 

Patterson’s  Celebrated  English 
Seedlings. 

Napoleon,  Victoria,  Irish  Bine,  Scotch  Blue, 
Skerry  Blue,  Forfarshire  Reel,  Regent,  Seed¬ 
ling  Rock,  also.  King  of  the  Potatoes,  Early 
Frame,  Red  Regent,  Sutton’s  Early  Race 
Horse,  and  Early  Handsworth,  (the  two  earliest 
known),  etc.  Four  Pound  Packages  of  either  of 
the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six  packages,  $5.00; 
twelve  packages,  $9.00.  No  less  than  $1  worth ,  nor  more 
than  one  variety  in  a  package,  will  be  sent  by  mail. 

Our  Descriptive  Potato  Catalog ue  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row.  New  York,  Box  5712,  P.  O., 

Or,  2;)!  Main  st„  Springfield,  Mass, _ 

New  Varieties  of  (he 
FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS. 

The  improvement  in  the  recently  introduced  sorts  is  very 
great,  some  of  the  shadings  are  6uperb,  and  entirely  new 
combinations  of  colors  are  offered.  For  descriptions  send  for 

our  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1868. 

,T.  M.  THORBUR5I  &  CO., 

15  John -street,  New  York. 

®ladiolUfls,  lollies,  Tuberoses, 
Tigeidias,  &e., 

FOR  SPRING  PLAftmiMG. 

Full  descriptions  of  these  may  be  found  in  our  new  illus¬ 
trated  priced  Catalogue.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
Address  CURTIS  &  COBB. 

848  Wasliington-st„  Boston,  Mass. 

]New  Strawberries,  by  Mail. 

NAPOLEON  III. 

The  finest  amateur  berry  in  cultivation,  $3  per  dozen. 

PERPETUAL  PINE. 

A  new,  perpetual  variety  of  the  Pine  class,  $5  per  dozen. 

JCCUN3A,  75  cts.  per  doz. ;  $3  per  100. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  ot  the  best  native  and  foreign  varieties. 

EDW’D.  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Penn’a. 


The  m  >st  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  Ncw-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Crr.cuLAr.s  sent  free. 

NansemoM  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

Price  $10  per  barrel  of  3  bushels;  $6  per  half  barrel.  Rea¬ 
sonable  discount  oil  large  orders.  Plants  also  in  proper 
season  at  low  rate®.  This  variety  is  successfully  grown  at 
the  north,  send  for  our  Circular  of  directions,  etc. 

Address  MURRAY  &  CO., 

Fosters  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

AH  the  Mew  Tomatoes. 


These  are  fully  described  in  our  new  illustrated  priced 

iifnlnmin  Mniln  I  nf  1  1  etc  A  UrJj-ggg 

Boston,  Mass, 


•  Hie  |  uii.Y  urnui'H)  i  i'i  um  new  in . 

Catalogue.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  1 1  cts.  Address 
CURTIS  &  CDBB,  313  Wasliington-st., 


HARISON"  POTATOES. 

Wc  offer  3300  Bushels  of  tills  superior  potato,  at 
lowest  market  price. 

Send  10  cts.  for  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue,  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Potato  Circular. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EAGLE  SEE  I*  SOWEkT 

Best  hand  Seed  Sower  in  use.  Prices  $6  to  $18.  The  seed 
is  distributed  by  a  Reciprocating  Seed  Box  :  there  are  no 
mechanical  movements  inside  the  Box.  Clipper  Wheel 
Hoe  for  pulverizing  the  soil  and  destroying  weeds.  Has 
adjustable  blades  and  handle.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 

E.  D.  &  O.  I!.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

THE  DELAWARE  LITERARY  INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN,  N.  Y„  lias  full  equipment,  and  offers  a 
thorough  business  or  scientific  education,  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  W.  JONES,  A.  M„  Principal. 

Prang’s  American  Chromos. 

IN  OIL  AND  AVATER  COLORS. 


Prang’s  American  Chromos  are  fac-simile  reproductions 
of  oil  and  water  color  paintings;  so  faithfully  and  skillfully 
done  that  it  requires  the  experience  of  an  expert  to  detect 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  originals. 

For  every  purpose  of  decoration,— for  parlors,  sitting- 
rooms  drawing-rooms,  nurseries,  or  chambers,— nothing  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  as  these  Chromos  can  be  obtained  for 
the  same  amount  of  money.  No  other  ornaments  of  the 
same  cost  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  adorn  a  home;  to 
cultivate  a  love  for  Art  among  the  people  at  large;  to 
brighten  up  the  dwellings  of  every  class  of  our  citizens;  and 
to  teach  the  rising  generation,  by  their  silent  yet  refining 
influence,  to  love  the  beautiful  in  Art aucl in  Nature.  Hither¬ 
to.  Art  has  been  aristocratic  in  its  associations,— none  but 
the  wealthy  classes  could  afford  to  buy  fine  works  of  art ; 
but  chromo-lithography  has  changed  ail  that,  and  brought 
exquisite  paintings  within  the  reach  of  every  family.  Ii  is 
doing  for  Art  what  the  printing-press  did  for  Literature. 
Let  no  family,  henceforth,  be  without  a  few  classical  books, 
and  one  or  two  masterly  paintings.  Both  should  be  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  complete  a  home. 

Send  for  *'  Prang’s  Chromo;  a  Journal  of  Popular  Art,” 
nnd  see  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  to  popularize 
Art.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  free.  Address 

♦  L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 

HEXAMSR’3  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  it. 

Price,  per  piece,  $2.50;  per  dozen,  $24.00. 

Circulars  sent  on  application.  Address, 

REI5IG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

G-TJAdVO.  GUANO. 

Important  to  Farmers,  Planters,  and  all  who  use  fertilizers. 
See  Advertisement  in  February  No.  of  Agriculturist ,  last 
page.  JOHN  B.  SARDY,  5S  South-st.,  New  York. 

PEACH  GROWERS1  CO. — Advertised  in  Jan. 

No.,  offer  Shares  at  $10.  expected  shortly  to  yield  100  to 
200  per  ct.  annually  ;  with  choice  fresh  Fruit  daily  in  its  sea¬ 
son,  if  desired  by  subscribers  in  N.  York  and  adjacent  cities. 
For  Shares  or  explanatory  Circulars,  apply  to  B.  B.  BRAKE, 
240  Broadway,  (Insurance  Office,  Room  1.) 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

The  Lense.  Stock,  Crops.  Tools  Sash  and  Fixtures  com¬ 
plete,  of  a  Small  Fruit  and  Market  Garden,  containing 
twelve  acres,  also  ten  acres  meadow.  Ground  in  prime 
order,  fall  sown  crops  in.  two  acres  excellent  Strawberry 
beds,  one  acre  prime  Asparagus  Plenty  of  Manure,  Plants, 
Seeds,  &c.,  and  everything  ready  for  Spring  work.  Will  be 
sold  for  much  less  than  its  value,  as  the  owner  has  other 
business.  Cali  on  or  address 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nursery  fior  Sole. 

A  rare  chance  for  a  man  with  a  small  capital.  Address 
Lock  Box  58,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1(YQR  SALE. — A  Farm  of  500  Acres,  first  quality 

French  Creek  bottom  land. in  Crawford  Co.,  Pei.n..  near 
Cambridge  on  ttie  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  R.  R.  Timber 
arranged  for  live  farms.  House  and  two  large  barns,  in  fair 
order.  To  he  sold  to  close  an  estate.  Address 

MILFORD  BIRCHARD, 
Rockdale.  Crawford  Co..  Penn,  or 
IIENRY  R.  COWELL,  729  Cliestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOUR  DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  3  to  6  miles 

from  Berlin.  Wis.,  2)0  to  500  acres  each,  improved, 
stocked,  and  well  watered.  Excellent  wheat,  corn,  timothy, 
and  clover  lands,  two  to  three  miles  from  a  cheese  factory, 
five  miles  from  a  depot.  Address. 

M.  L.  KIMBALL.  Berlin,  Wis. 

pARMS  FOR  SALE  ON  THE  SEA  SIDE  AND 


Interior  by  T.  HOYT. 


Seavilie,  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  an  active  partner  to  take  an  undi¬ 
vided  14  interest  in  our  Apiary.  The  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  For  particulars  address 

BID  WELL  BROS.,  Sr.  Paul,  Minn. 

Or,  A.  J.  BIDWELL,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


5f  you  want  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry.  Roses,  or  Bedding  Plants,  send  for  our  priced 
Catalogue  for  1863.  free  to  all.  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds,  fresh 
&  pure.  J.  W.  Elliott  &  Sons,  109  Market-st,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Of  New  York. 

Office  No.  135  Broadway. 
Cash  Capital  -  -  -  $2,000,000  00 
Assets  Jan.  1, ’68  -  $3,623,896  78 
Liabilities  -  -  $107,490  55 

FIRE 

AND  EWLAR8D 

_ I^SURA^CE. 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  Pres. 

A.  F.  WILLMARTIE,  V-Pres. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Sec. 

GEO.  M.  LYON,  A«s’t  Sec. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  «tl  Ass’t  See. 

D.  A.  I1EALD, 

General  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

"ST  ma''es  most  liberal  offers  of 

OS'S  SEED  E5Y  MAIL,.  See  Feb. 

No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  71,  and  present  No.,  page  Ill. 
His  seeds  are  FRESH  and  altogether  RELIABLE. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale. 

First  Premium  awarded  ns  for  the  best  breeders,  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair  in  September  last.  Also,  a  Special 
Premium  recommended  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  on 
our  herd  of  twenty-five  head,  under  6  months  old.  These 
premiums  were  taken  over  a  display  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head,  principally  owned  by  parties  from  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty.  We  are  as  choice  in  selecting  for  those  who  order  of  ns, 
as  we  would  he  in  selecting  for  exhibition.  1’igs  of  any 
age  shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ev¬ 
ery  purchaser  is  guaranteed  living  stock  in  the  best  of  order 
and  of  tlie  purest  blood  in  our  county.  For  Circular,  address 
JAMES  YOUNG,  JR.,  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale,  bv  the 
original  shipper  of  this  popular  breed  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  oil  breeding  and  management.  THOS.  WOOD,  Doo 
Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale. 
“  For  Circular  and  Price  List,  address  If.  TEMPLE  As 
CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

^WINE. — 27  pages  devoted  to  Breeding,  Feed- 

ing.  and  the  general  management  of  swine,  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Worth  ten  times  its  cost. 
Every  farmer  should  have  it.  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr., 
Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


c 


ASHMERE  GOATS. — 150  Cashmere  Shawl 
Goats,  selected  in  Asia,  bv  Israel  S.  Diehl,  for  sale. 
Address  CHARLES  S.  BROWN, 

80  Broadway,” New  Y'ork. 

THE  NEW  YORK 

Importing,  Breeding,  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
A.  31.  HALSTEB  &,  CO.,  Agts'., 
68  I*earl  St.,  Sew  York. 

Importers,  Breeders,  and  Dealers  in  Thorougli-bred  Stock 
of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Poultry, 
Pigeons  and  Rabbits.  Stock  bought  and  sold  on  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  record  kept  of  all  stock  placed  in  our  hands  for 
sale,  and  also  of  wants.  Orders  and  Commissions  solicited. 
For  Circulars  address  ns  above. 

7&TEW  EDITION  of  SILVER’S  NEW 
POULTRY  BOOK  tells  howto  have  fresh 
eger s  every  week  in  the  yenr.  No  one  owning  a 
pair  of  fowls  should  be  without  a  cony.  Scut 
£  free  for  50  cents.  Address 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

:e<g-£s-&o  mug®. 

From  Imported  find  Premium  Stock.  Over  40 
varieties.  For  Circulars  address 

A.  M.  IIALSTED  &  CO.,  Agents, 

63  Pcarl-st.,  New  York. 

GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  White  Leghorn, 

Brahma,  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  and  Golden  Sea- 
bright-  Bantam  fowls.  Select'  d  stock  and  of  perfect  purity. 
$2  per  doz.;  4  doz.  or  more  $1.50  pi-r  doz. 

N.  A.  SHUTE,  Exeter,  NT.  H. 


s 


FIRST  MEDAL 

American  Poultry  Sooietv.  "White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  set¬ 
ting.  JN’O.  SALISBURY,  Jr.,  Nyack,  N.  J. 

UPERIOR  BRAHMA  FOWLS  carefully  bred 

from  prize  stock.  Inquire  of 

J.  S.  CLARK.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  from  finest  Brahma  Pootra  stock  in  t lie 
countin',  having  taken  premiums  at  all  the  late  exhibi¬ 
tions;  birds  weighing  twemv-two  pounds  a  pair.  JAMES 
G.  HAMILTON,  Box  27,  P.  O.  '  cw  Brighton,  S.  I„  N.  Y. 

BRAHMA  EGGS  from  pure  imported  stock 

fowls,  very  large,  and  nearly  white,  pea  combs  13  eggs, 
$2.00;  52  eggs,  $0.('0.  Address 

\Y .  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RONZE  TURKEY  HENS  and  Crevcereur  liens 

or  pulleis,  wauled.  The  turkevs  must,  he  of  large  Bize. 
State  weight  and  price.  O.  G.  SNYDER,  Buckeystown,  Md, 
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TjfgRAHMA  POOTRA  EGGS  for  hatching.  §3 
18  per  doz.,  packed  and  delivered  to  Express»Offlce. 


BUFF  COCHIN  EGGS  for  hatching.  $5  per 

doz.,  packed  and  delivered  to  Express  Office. 


S.  M.  SAUNDERS,  Port  Richmond, 

Staten  Island,  New  York. 

EGGS — Brahmas  weighing  26  lbs.  the  pair;  also 
from  White  Leghorn  with  yellow  legs, pure,  S3  a  doz.  A 
few  choice  cocks.  HENRY  VINE,  Marquette,  Wis. 

EGGS  from  tirst-class  Brahma  Fowls,  S3  per  doz. 

Silver  Seabright  Bantams,  $4  per  doz.  Delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price,  W.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

NEW.  CHEAP  AND  VERY  USEFUL, ! 

(TfeUK  NEW  STILE  PATENT  CAI„- 

hJP  endar,  for  1SGS,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  Every 
Counting  House  and  Office  should  have  one. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

“Charles  Downing.”— This  fine  variety  was  raised  by  J.  S. 
Downer,  of  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  and  is  considered  tile  best  new 
variety  known,  by  such  men  as  Charles  Downing,  of  New¬ 
burgh,  Prof.  Thurber,  Horticultural  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  Tlios.  Median,  Editor  of  Gardeners'  Monthly, 
and  others.  Charles  Downing,  who  fruited  this  variety  last 
season  says  it  is  certainly  very  promising,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  this  season,  think  it  will  prove  an  acquisition,  and 
for  vigor,  productiveness,  size,  and  quality,  combined,  think 
it,  suneriorto  anynewsort,  plants  $5,  do/..;  $21.  100;  $120,  1000; 
$600, ‘5000.  The  following  have  been  selected  from  100  varie¬ 
ties,  all  are  native  seedlings,  very  promising,  excemt  Per¬ 
petual  Pine,  Jucunda.  and  President,  these  are  from  France. 

Globe,  very  large,  splendid,  $2,  doz.  $10. 100. 

Fenner  Seedling,  extra  fine,  $2,  doz. ;  $10, 100. 

Gloedes  Perpetual  Pine,  everbearing  variety,  imported  di¬ 
rect  from  Mr.  Gloedes  by  me  last  year,  said  to  he  large, 
sweet,  overhearing,  $2,  doz.;  $10,  100. 

liomeyn’s  Seedling  promises  to  he  much  more  valuable 
than  Wilson,  quite  as  productive  and  firm,  large,  bright 
scarlet,  sweet,  $2,  doz. ;  $10,100;  $75  per  1.000. 

Harrison,  a  splendid  new  variety,  line,  doz. ;  $10. 100. 

Market,  large,  productive,  very  early,  $2,  doz. ;  $10, 100. 

These  C  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  $0.00. 

Great  Rippowam,  immense  size,  sweet,  $1,  doz.;  $3,  100. 

J ucunda,  strongly  recommended,  very  large,  $1 ,  doz.;  $4, 100. 

Durand’s  Seedling,  better  than  Jucunda,  $1,  doz. ;  $4,  100. 

Hubbard’s  Seedling,  large,  productive,  $1,  doz.;  $4,  100. 

President,  equal  to  Dr.  Nacaise  in  size.  $1.  doz. ;  $4,  100. 

Stinger  Seedling,  large,  productive,  firm.  $1,  doz. ;  $3.  100. 

Negro,  large,  novel  color,  nearly  black,  $1,  doz. ;  $4, 100. 

Ella,  large,  earliest  berry  known,  firm,  fine,  $1.  doz.;  $4, 100. 

Philadelphia, a  promising  variety, very  early, $1,  doz.,  $3, 100. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  magnificent  berry,  $1,  doz. ;  $5, 100- 

These  nine  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  $5.00. 

White  Alpine,  sweet  enough  withoutsngar,  $1,  doz.;  $3100. 
Red  Alpine,  a  great  bearer,  continuing  late,$l,  doz. ;  $3, 100. 
Mead's  Seedling,  a  very  fine,  large  variety,  $1,  doz. ;  $3,  100. 

This  entire  collection,  including  Charles  Downing,  $15.00. 

Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st„  New  York. 


GOOD  PLANTS. 


100  or  Less  sent  Post-paid,  by  Mail. 


STRAWBERRIES:  Doz.  100.M000  10,000 

Philadelphia,  very  early . .  50e.  $2.00  $12  $160 

Barnes’  Mammouth,  large .  50c.  3.00  30 

Durand  Seedling,  large .  50c.  3.00  20 

Stinger  Seedling,  large . 50c.  3,00  20 

Rippowam,  large . . .  40c.  2.00  10 

Lennig’s  White,  fancy .  40c.  1.50  10 

Green  Prolific,  late .  30c.  1.00  5 

Agriculturist,  large .  30c.  1.00  4 

Jucunda  (No.  700) . 40c.  2.50  18 

Golden  Queen,  late .  50c.  2.d0  20 

Clias.  Downing,  new .  $4.00  25.00 

TriomnhedeGand& N.J.  Scarlet  40c.  1.00 

■Wilson’s  Aflnnv.  Downer’s  Proli 
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Wilson’s  Albany,  Downer's  Prolific,  French  Seedlin„, 
ter  Seedling,  Starr’s  Seedling,  Ida,  and  Metcalf,  30  cts.  per 
dozen ;  80  cts.  per  100.;  $3  per  1000 ;  $25  per  10,000. 
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RASPBERRIES: 

Doolittle  Black  Cap,  Early . 

Davison’s  Thornless,  very  early. 

Philadelphia,  Standard . 

Clarke,  large . . . . 

Ellisdale,  vigorous  . 

BLACKBERRIES : 

Kittatinny . . 

Wilson’s  Early,  No.  1,  extra. . 

“  6*  No.  2,  “  . 

“  Root  Cuttings.... 

Kittatinny  Root  Cuttings . 

Blackberry  RootCuttings, planted  where  intended  to  grow, 
are  more  certain,  and  will  attain  larger  size  by  lail,  than 
forced  hot-bed  plants.  Any  person  planting  root  cuttings 
furnished  by  me  may  have  the  privilege  ot  filling  all  vacan¬ 
cies  with  good  plants  next  fall,  at  halt  the  price  then  sold  at. 
Printed  directions  how  to  plant,  sent  with  each  order 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MEEK’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR 

FOR  1868  contains  select  lists  of 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

all  the  best  new  varieties. 

New  Roses,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Fuchsia  Bedding 
Plants,  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  etc..  Small  Fruits,  Books,  Imple¬ 
ments,  and  all  other  articles  appertaining  to  the  trade,  103 
pages,  illustrated,  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamp.  HENRY  A.  DIIEER,  Seed-grower,  etc., 

No.  714  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Largest  Collection  of  Tomatoes  in  the 
Country. 

See  Amateur  Cultivator’s  Guide.  New  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Seedling  Potatoes;  for  description  see  Washburn’s 
Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide.  Sent  to  all  applicants  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.  Address,  WASHBURN  &  CO... 

llort’l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gladiolus  a  Specialty. 

•  AVe  invite  attention  to  our  new  list  of  Gladiolus,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  new  varieties.  See  our  new  illustrated  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cti;.  „nn„ 

Address,  CUR  TIS  &  COBB, 

§48  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FLUSHING 

TREES  ARID  SHRUBS 

Will  be  furnished  at  retail,  and  also  by  the  100  or  1,000,1 

The  stock  includes  every  desirable  variety  of 
FRUIT  TREES, 

AXD  OF 

LAWK  and  STREET  TREES. 

More  than  200  varieties  of  Evergreens  are  offered. 

CLARKE  RASPBERRY, 

Kai-Iy  Wilson  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries, 
and  other  small  fruits  can  be  furnished  by  the  100  and  1,000. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

HE  BEST  PLANTS  of  the  BEST  VARIETIES 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants, 
Grapes,  &c.,  are  the  cheapest.  All  wanting  such  will  con¬ 
sult  my  spring  price  list.  Sent  free. 

Purity  warranted.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

THE  NEW  DOUBLE  PETUNIA 

56  EDWARD  BECH.” 

FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offer  this  magnificent  Pe¬ 
tunia  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

Tills  variety  we  consider  the  handsomest  and  largest  ever 
offered,  and  is  so  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  a 
fine  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  and  none  should  be 
without  it. 

Price,  $1  per  Plant;  $9  per  Dozen. 

Colored  lithographs  of  the  above  plant  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  for  each,  but  to  purchasers  of 
one  dozen  plants  one  plate  gratis. 

Address  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mew  siBBcl  figure  Vegetables. 


I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Advertiser 


issued  monthly  from  ttie  Office  of 
“ALL  NURSERIES  IN  ONE,” 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Price  SI. 50  per  annum,  and  a  Concord  and  Iona  Grape 
Vine  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry  (Fink  Plants)  fob  Noth¬ 
ing.  Single  copies  15  cents. 

The  demand  for  this  journal  has  been  so  great  we  have 
determined  to  make  it  a  monthly  of  first-class  Horticultural 
information. 

The  March  No.  will  contain  articles  from  the  following 
well-known  writers. 

Select  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials— By  P.  Barry. 
Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees— By  Wm.  Webster. 
Ornamental  Shrubs— By  A.  S.  Fuller. 

Flowers— By  James  Vick. 

Cranberries— By  A.  B.  Crandall. 

Wiiat  Constitutes  a  Healthy  Vine— By  Dr.  A.  Merrill. 
The  Comparative  Demand  and  Supply  of  Fruit— By 
S.  E.  Todd. 

Tiie»Currant  Worm— By  Rev.  J.  Copeland. 

Also,  the  Prices  Current  of  All  Nurseries  and  instructions 
for  planting. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Fine  one  year  old  plants  $1  per  100,  $7  per  1,000,  $30  per 
5,000.  D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Early  Goodrich  &  iiarison  potatoes, 

and  other  varieties.  All  potatoes  sent  out  are  of  fine 
size,  smooth,  etc.  Seed  Potato  and  Vegetable  Plant  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  free  to  all  on  application. 

D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WILSON’S  EARLY,  KITTATINNY  AND 

Lawton  Blackberry  Plants,  Philadelphia,  Miami, 
and  Doolittle  Black  Cap  Raspberry  Plants,  also  Strawberry 
Plants  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  sale  bv 

DANIEL  McLAT  RY", 

Cold  Spring  Small  Fruit  Fa  n. 

New  Brunswi  :,  N.  J. 


Japanese  Striped  Leaved  Maize, 


ATTENTION  —  All  Wanting  Farms.  —  Cheap 
farms  and  fruit  lots  tor  sale,  at  the  J  unct  ion  of  the  West 
Jersey  and  Cape  May  Railroads,  18  miles  south  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Soil,  fine  loam,  superior  for  all  crops;  country  rolling 
enough  for  beauty  and  utility;  climate  mild  and  proverbially 
healthy,  water  soft  and  pure.  No  fever  and  ague.  Circu¬ 
lars,  giving  full  information,  sent  free.  Address, 

WM.  ARROTT,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


Fruit  Farms  for  Sale  at  Hammonton, 

The  best  fruit  soil  in  the  Union,  good  markets,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  pure  water,  good  society.  Some  very  desirable  and 
valuable  Farms  now  for  sale  here  at  from  1500  to  7000  dollars. 
Also,  land  not  over  1J<  mile  from  Railroad  at  30  dollars  per 
acre.  Terms,  easy.  Send  lor  paper  giving  full  information  to 

R.  J.  BYRNES, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


ARM  for  Sale — 200  Acres  near  R.  R.  Depot, 
Churches  and  Schools,  10  miles  west  of  Schenectady. 
Good  buildings,  soil  unsurpassed.  Price  $6,000  ;  half  cash. 
Apply  to  JAS.  BARCLAY',  Scotch  Bush,  Montg’y  Co.,  N.  Y’. 


¥ALUABLE  Fruit  Farm,  near  Hammonton  ;  15 

Acres;  1  in  Grapes;  3 'A,  Raspberries  and  Blackber¬ 
ries  ;  4,  Strawberries ;  2.  Wood.  100  rods  from  station ;  good 
location  for  Nursery.  Price  $3000;  part  mav  remain. 

A.  FARMER,  Elhvood,  N.  J. 


WANTED. — Next  summer  on  a  fruit  farm  an 
experienced  married  farmer.  Small  family  preferred. 
Terms  liberal.  E.  IIECKEE,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


TATEM  &  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Dealers,  and  Shippers  of  Fruit  and 
Truck,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  Del.  Av.  Market,  Philadelphia. 
Consignments  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Standard 
varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  warranted,  shipped  to  all  points, 
properly  packed.  Shipping  orders  put  up  at  lowest  market 
rates.  Terms  Cash.— Correspondence  solicited. 


BEES. 

Imported  and  home-reared  queens.  Prices  reduced.  Send 
stamp  for  circular  and  price  list.  St.  Jolmsville,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  QUINSY. 


/k  LDERNEY  CATTLE,  imported  and  out  of  im- 

JtsL  ported  ;  also,  pure-bred  fowls.  Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  R.  R.,  1  hour  from  New  York. 


Greatest  Novelty  of  the  Season. 

RED  SWEET  GORKI. 

This  is  a  new  variety  produced  by  crossing  the  old  red 
with  the  white.  The  producers  say  that  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  variety  for  the  table,  so  tender  that  a  person  without 
teeth  can  eat  it.  It  is  also  of  large  size,  sweet  and  mellow, 
or  fat ;  when  in  eating  order  it  is  pink,  but  1  urns  to  a  bright 
red  when  dry;  should  not  he  cooked  until  the  ears  are  well 
filled.  Price,  per  pkt.,  25  cts.  WASIIBURN  &  CO.. 

Hort’l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Russell’s  Improved  Sweet  Corn. 

The  earliest  in  the  country.  For  sale  at  243  State-st.,  New- 
Haven,  Conn.  All  that  want  the  genuine  can  get  it  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  package;  each  package  contains  enough, 
to  plant  sixty  hills.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  postage  paid,  by  addressing  CALVIN  RUSSELL, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  with  money  enclosed.  All  orders  will 
be  attended  to  promptly. 

CALVIN  RUSSELL.  . 


Flower  Seeds !  Flower  Seeds !  ! 

FROST  «&>  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester, KY., 

Have  just  received  from  Europe  a  fine  collection  of 
Flower  Seeds,  which  they  offer  for  the  Spring  of  1SGS. 

Catalogue  sent  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamp.  Address,  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y". 


Choice  Seeds  from  Rhode  Island. 

Barrett’s  Early  Cabbage,  as  good  as  Brunswick,  price  25 
cts.  per  package,  $1  per  bz.  Brunswick,  raised  by  John  Fot- 
tler.  $1  per  oz.  ‘Jersey  Wakefield  50  cts.  per  oz.,  $6  per  lb. 
Green  Savoy  30  cts  per  oz.,  $4  per  lb.  White  French  Turnip, 
the  purest  in  the  country,  $1  per  lb.  Red  and  Y'ellow  Onion. 
Blood  '1  urnip  Beet,  Early  White  Dutch  Turnip,  Late  Round 
Turnip.  Horn  and  Orange  Carrot,  Asylum  Sweet  Corn,  Early 
Narragansett  Sweet  Corn,  and  various  other  seeds  of  our 
own  growing,  for  which  we  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  New  England  Fair  the  past  season.  All  Seeds  war¬ 
ranted.  Send  orders  to  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO„ 

Providence,  It.  I.  • 


SEEDS  and  POTATOES  IN  THE  WEST, 

Early  Goodrich,  Harison,  Gleason,  and  other 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  warranted  true ;  also  a  collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  partly  of  home  growth,  and  all  from 
reliable  growers,  unsurpassed  in  variety  and  quality  in  the 
West,  and  as  low  in  prices  as  in  the  East.  Catalogues  with 
prices  free  on  application. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Dealer  in  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds, 
No.  66  Main-st.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

NAIVSEMOND  AND  I5EESMUE>A 
SWEET  POTATOES  FOBS  SEE®. 


The  experience  of  the  pest  two  years  fully  confirms  all 
that  lias  been  said  in  ils  favor,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  the  leading  Florists  both  in  this  country  .and  Europe, 
as  the  finest  ornamental  foliaged  plant  that  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  many  years. 

Packets  of  luO  Seeds,  25  cents;  5  packets  for  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Apple  and  Pear  Heed 

Of  the  very  best  quality— for  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

It.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  Y'ork. 


Farm  for  Sale,  or  Work  on  Shares,  desirable 
and  very  cheap.  130  acres,  @  $60,  near  New  York. 
Particulars  froth  C.  G.  PRATT,  35  Pine  Bt„dloom  18,  N.  Y. 


YVe  have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  the  above  named  Sweet 
Pbtatoes,  which  we  offer  to  those  wanting  seed  the  coming 
spring  at  reasonable  prices  or  to  agents  to  sprout  on  shares; 
Address  TENBROOK,  PIERCE  &  CO., 

Rockville,  Ind.,  or  South  Pass,  Union  Co.,  Ill. 


felEED  POTATOES. — Genuine  Early  Goodrich, 
Early  Sebec ,  and  Orono  Seed  Potatoes,  large  and  hand¬ 
some:  delivered  in  New  York,  or  Hartford,  Cohn.,  at  $0lper 
barrel.  Address,  E.  AV.  GRISWOLD,  Centrebrook,  Conn. 


fJPHE  newWIlSffi  will 

last  a  lifetime.  If  you  cultivate  a  vegetable 
or  flower  garden,  write  for  an  illustrated  Circular 
giving  sizes  and  prices. 

WILLIAM  W.  WILCOX, 

Middletown,  Conn* 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

(BY  PETER  HENDERSON.) 

Tliis  work  lias  attained  a  larger  sale  in  one  season  than  any  other  book  ever  published  on  Gardening  in  this  country.  Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  years  In  growing  garden 
products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening.  Price,  SI. 50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1868,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  for  23  cts.  Also,  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  18GS,  of  sew  and 
kake  plants,  price  23  cts.  But  to  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed  as  usual  without  charge. 


a  FLEBlii’i  SUL] 

F©R  MARKET  SiAMmENEiiS  AW®  OTHERS 


per  ounce. 

per  lb. 

Asparagus,  Giant . $ 

10  cts. 

$  75 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  Short  Top  Round 

20 

“ 

2.00 

“  Henderson’s  Pine  Apple,  Long 

Smooth  dark  Blood . 

20 

“ 

2.00 

Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield. . 
“  Early  Ox  Heart,  Winningstadt 

1.50 

“ 

10.00 

Dutch . 

40 

“ 

4.00 

“  (Late)  Flat  Dutch,  Bergen, 

Drumhead . 

40 

“ 

4.00 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange . 

20 

“ 

2.00 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonpariel. . 

1.50 

“ 

16.00 

Celery,  New  Dwf. White,  Boston  Market. 

1.00 

“ 

12.00 

“  White  Solid,  Red  Solid . 

40 

“ 

4.00 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green .  . 

15 

“ 

1.50 

Egg  Plant,  New  York  Improved  Large 

Purple . 

1.00 

“ 

12.00 

lidtucc,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum- 

mer . 

40 

“ 

4.00 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman . 

20 

“ 

2.00 

“  (Water)  Ice  Cream,  Mt.  Sprout, 

Black  Spanish . 

20 

“ 

1.50 

20 

“ 

2.00 

Onion,  Red,  Yellow  Dutch,  Danvers  — 

25 

“ 

3.00 

“  White . 

40 

“ 

4.00 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled  . 

15 

“ 

1.50 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field.. 

10 

“ 

75 

RadisU,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet.. 

15 

** 

1.50 

Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant,  Scorzonera, 

Black  Oyster  Plant . 

20 

2.00 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly . 

10 

“ 

75 

Squash,  White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Crook- 

neck . . 

15 

“ 

1.50 

“  (Late)  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard. 

25 

“ 

2.50 

Tomalo,  Early  Smooth  Rod,  Fejee . 

30 

“ 

4.00 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow 

10 

“ 

1.00 

“  Rutabaga . 

10 

“ 

1.00 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram . 

50 

** 

6.00 

Sage,  Summer  Savory . 

30 

4.00 

per  qt,  per  tusk. 

Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo¬ 
hawk . $  50  “  $12.00 

“  (Pole),  London  Horticultural, 

Red  Cranberry .  75  “  15.00 

“  Large  White  Lima .  1.00  “  18.00 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum,  Evergreen  30  “  6.00 

Cellar  HIM  Early  Tomato. 


This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
EARLI.V'ESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 

Price  25  cts.  per  packet ;  $2.50  per  doz. ;  $15.00  per  100. 


Amateur  Cultivator’s  Guide  to  the 

FLOWER  A^Q  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

NOW  READY. 

A  descriptive  work  of  110  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  a 
beautiful  colored  plate  and  100  engravings,  containing  a  list 
of  over  2,500  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  ;  also 
150  varieties  of  the  choicest  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  All 
the  Novelties,  both  of  the  Flower  and  Vegetable,  for  1SG8,  will 
be  found  described  in  the  above  work. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds. 

[From  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House,  537  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y.j 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  No.  500,  March  23d,  1SG7. 

“Now,  witli  the  advent  of  Spring,  t lie  Amateur  Culti¬ 
vator’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  published 
by  Washburn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will  be  found  most,  useful 
for  those  who  delight  in  Horticulture.  It  contains  a  list  of 
2)00  varieties  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  which  should  cer¬ 
tainly  lie  variety  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious¬ 
ly  difficult. 

“  Will  Messrs.  Washburn  &  Co.  favor  us  with  another 
copv  of  the  Amateurs’  Guide,  as  the  one  we  received  from 
them  was  placed  in  the  office  library  for  reference.” 

[From  Mr.  John  Masters,  Waukegan.  Ill.] 

“  Your  Guide  came  safe,  and  pleases  me  much;  It  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  made  a  selection  of  seeds,  which 
please  forward  as  soon  as  possible.” 

[From  Mrs.E.  Fitzgerald,  E.  Sanborn  ton,  Belknap  Co.,  N.H.] 

“  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  have  studied 
your  Amateurs’  Guide.  I  have  esteemed  it  highly.  Its 
pages  are  full  of  valuable  information;  reliable,  plain  and 
practical,  and  attractively  conveyed ;  just  what  every  new 
beginner  wants.” 

f  From  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  Oakland  Cottage,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
March  2d,  1867.] 

“It  is  without  exception  the  best  arranged,  useful,  and  in¬ 
structive  work  I  have  seen,  for  amateurs  especially.  En¬ 
closed  order  please  forward  as  early  as  possible.” 

[From  Miss  Deborah  W.  Miller,  Winchester,  Randolph  Co., 
Ind.,  March  27th.  1807.] 

“  I  have  received  your  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  for  which  you  have  my  sincere  thanks.  It  is  very 
valuable  for  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  But  praise  from  me  is  needless;  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  any  one.” 

[From  T.  I.  Green,  Elcliart.  Logan  Co.,  Ill.,  March  Gth,  1SG7.] 

“  Your  beautiful,  interesting,  and  useful  Guide,  is  at  hand. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  gentlemen.” 

[From  Mr.  B.  F.  Stanley,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  March  6th,  1867.] 

“ Tlmnks  for  vour  Amateur  Guide.  It  is  indeed  pleas¬ 
ant,  useful  and'instrueMve.” 

Tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  3  colored  plates,  price  50  cents, 
post-paid,  in  paper  cover,  25  cents. 

Address  WASHBURN  &  CO.. 

_ Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

"CROSBY'S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

This  new  Corn  is  the  kind  for  market  gardeners,  and  all 
who  want  a  variety  that  L  of  good  size,  early ,  and  sweet.  Jt 
Is  larger,  sweeter,  and  earlier,  than  Darling’s  Early,  will  av¬ 
erage  twelve  rotes,  while  the  ears  arc  finely  filled  out.  The 
market  gardeners  around  Boston  are  dropping  every  other 
early  sort  for  this.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  half  pint,  30  cts.; 
per  pint,  50  cts.;  per  quart,  $1.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


CABBAGE  SEED, 

IMPROVE©  BRUNSWICK. 

Tile  Earliest,  Shortest  Stemmed,  and  very- 
best  Drumhead  yet  offered.  The  Boston  Market 
Gardeners  all  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  to  show 
how  highly  it  is  esteemed  in  this  market,  we  will  state  that 
it  sold  readily  at  $5.00  per  ounce  the  past  season,  and  all 
were  well  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  variety  for  either  early 
or  late  planting ;  every  plant  produces  a  good  head,  when 
fully  grown,  weighing  from  20  to  30  lbs.,  and  requiring  only 
ordinary  cultivation:  the  quality  is  excellent.  Mr/ John 
Stone,  ot'  Marblehead,  Mass.,  the  originator  of  the  well-known 
Stone  Mason  Drumhead,  allows  us  to  state  that  he  considers 
it  far  superior  to  any  Drumhead  he  has  ever  seen  ;  he  has 
raised  good  sized  heads  the  past  season  in  85  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed.  We  warrant  our  stock  the  purest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  sale  in  25  or  50  cent  packages. 

We  have  also  to  offer  a  small  quantity  of  the  Early  Boston 
Market  Tomato  Seed ,  the  best  variety  for  market  or  family 
use,  price  10  cents  per  package.  By  enclosing  the  amount 
of  your  order,  we  will  forward  the  seed  free  by  mail ;  send 
early,  as  our  stock  is  limited.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Seeds.  A.  SCHLFGEL  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  No.  10  South  Market-st., 
Boston,  Mass. 

82?”  Correspondence  in  English  or  German.  .^£3 

A  Sixty  Pound  €siM>ag-e  l ! 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage,  I  offer  the  public  seed  grown  by  myself  from  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  purest  stock. 

This  Cabbage  lias  been  grown  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  weighing  from  25  to  GO  lbs.  For  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  the  standard  wonder  at  almost  every  Agricultural 
fair  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  The  public  may  rely 
upon  my  continued  care  to  keep  the  seed  pure  from  all  ad¬ 
mixtures  and  fully  up  to  its  previous  high  standard.  Each 
package  has  a  line  engraving  of  this  remarkable  Cabbage— 
with  very  full  directions  for  culture  on  it.  Sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  25  cts.  per  package,  five  packages  for  $1; 
or  100  packages  for  $17.00. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

OSAGE  SEED  2 

Warranted  fresh  and  good.  By 
the  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Hundred 
Bushels,  at  low  rates  by  the 
quantity. 

Printed  instructions  for  preparing  and  planting  the  seed 
will  be  sent  with  eacli  lot,  if  desired. 

F.  li.  PHtENIX, 
Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Illinois. 

I'tHOICE  GERMAN  FLO  WE.  SEEDS  IN  COL- 
'A-2  lections,  the  finest  assortment  eve  oll'ered.  Pre  paid  by 
mail.  Catalogues  to  any  address.  By  lie  100  or  1. 000  papers 
to  the  trade.  Trade  Lists  now  ready.  13.  M.  WATSON.  Old 
Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Estublishmmt,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


per  qt.  per  bush. 

Peas,  (Early),  Dan’l.  O’Rourke,  Ex.  Early 

Kent . $  30  “  $  7.00 

“  (Second  crop),  Champfon,  Napoleon, 

Blue  Imperial .  40  “  D.09 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow  Danvers,  Yellow 

Dutch .  40  “  6.C0 

“  “  White .  50  “  9,00 

per  bush.  per  bbl. 

Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich . $3.50  $  S.00 

“  Gleason .  3.00  7.00 

“  Sebec .  3.00  7.00 

“  Harison . 7.50  15.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old),  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00 
per  1,000. 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $1.50  per 
100 ;  $10.00  per  1.C00. 

“  “  Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100;  $0  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  “  “  $2.00  per  100 ;  $15  per  1,000. 

Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100;  $7.50  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Implements, 
send  for  general  Descriptive  Catalogue.  All  seeds  sent  free 
by  mail  at  the  prices  named,  except  Beans,  Corn,  and  Peas; 
for  these  S  cts.  per  lb.  must  be  added  for  postage. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

“Central  Park  Mixture.” . $6.00  per  bushel. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

EflAStI€£T  GARDENERS, 
67  Nassau  Street, 

_ _  NEW  YORK. 

THEODORE  CH.  WENDEL, 

IMPORTEK  &  SEEDSMAN, 

516  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass., 

WENDEL’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  1S6S  of  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  contains  many  new  and  rare  varieties  fresh  import¬ 
ed  from  the  most  reliable  houses  in  Europe.  Sent  to  all 
who  apply  by  mail  post-paid  for  5  cents,  and  a  stamp. 

I  ofier  fresh  imported  Pear  Seeds  at  the  following  low 
price : 

501b  $100.00  251b  $50.00 

101b  $  23.00  lib  $  2.50 

free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  money  or  C.  O.  D. 

A  List  of  Tree  and  Forest  Seeds  free  on  application. 
Address,  THEODOI!  E  CII.  WENDEL, 
IMPORTER  AND  SEEDSMAN 

516  Washingtou-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WEW  F R AG R AN T  PERPETUAL  JAPANESE 
-t-™  Honeysuckle.— This  charming,  new,  climbing  Honey¬ 
suckle  was  brought  from  Japan  some  years  since  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Hall,  a  distinguished  amateur,  who,  often  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  guest  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  delighted  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  rare  and  curious  plants  of  that  country.  This  plant 
is  in  the  way  of  L.  bracliypoda  and  L.  flexuosa,  but  is  superi¬ 
or  to  all  other  Honeysuckles  on  account  of  its  abundant  and 
constant  bloom,  which  continues  without  intermission  from 
early  summer  until  severe  cold  weather.  Add  to  this  its 
delicious  fragrance,  its  rapid  growth,  and  entire  hardiness, 
and  my  correspondents  will  see  that  here  Is  a  plant  of  great 
value,  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  cultivation.  Excellent 
for  forcing.  50  cts.  each,  $5  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.— I  would 
add  that  Thuyopsis  doiobrata,  T.  dolobrata  variegata,  ar.d 
Retinospora  aurca,  three  Conifers  prized  above  all  others  by 
the  Japanese,  were  sent  me  by  Dr.  Hall  from  Japan  in  1SG1, 
by  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Niagara, and  that, having  stood  six  very 
severe  winters  without  any  protection  whatever,  I  am  able 
to  announce  that  these  beautiful  evergreens  are  entirely 
hardy  in  this  country.  I  have  a  fine  stock  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery,  (now  first  offered,)  with  a  number  of  entirely  new  Japan¬ 
ese  aud  other  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  etc.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  hedge  plants,  roses, 
etc.,  in  great  variety.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  to  any 
address.  Wholesale  Lists  to  the  trade.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Boston  Market  Dwarf  Celery. 

The  very  best  in  cultivation,  being  very  solid,  and  of  com¬ 
pact,  dwarf  growth.  The  Boston  market  gardeners  will  use 
no  oilier.  Price,  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  $L  per  ounce.  Also, 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK.  CABBAGE  SEED, 

of  our  own  growing.  This  variety  was  first  introduced  by 
our  Mr.  Schley  el,  price,  23  or  50  cents  per  packet,  or  $1  per 
ounce,  free  by  mail.  We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  seeds.  Send  for  a  Catalogue, 
Write  your  address  plain. 

A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO.,  10  South  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
tS”  Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 

Mew  and  Rare  Vegetafoleg. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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New,  Hare,  or  Choice  Seeds. 

I  send  out  to  tJie  Public  my  Annual  List 
of  New,  Bare,  and  Choice  Vegetables. 
Having  b  :en  the  original  Introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Bruinhcad  Cabbage,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Sweet  Corn,  and  many  other  new 
Vegetables,  I  am  ever  ready  to  introduce 
to  the  Public  every  new  vegetable  product 
that  comes  to  my  notice,  that  I  think 
worthy  of  their  attention, 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage.  —  (The 
earliest  of  all  liard-lieading  Drumheads ,  grolos  heads  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter ,  in  90  days ;  a  new  cabbage  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  marketmen) 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage.-(  The  largest  cabbage 
in  the  world ,  has  been  grown  to  weigh  from  25  'to  <50  lbs.  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  my  Circular.  'Seed, 
pure ;  1  was  the  original  introducer.) 

Stone  Mason  Cabbage. — {Large,  hard-heading,  short 
slump.  About  every  plant  on  an  acre  trill  set  a  fine  head ; 
it  is  a  harder  and  sweeter  cabbage  than  Flat  Dutch.  In 
half -ounce  packages) 

Cannon  Ball  Cabbage. — {This  matures  with  the  Wjn- 
nigstadt,  with  heads  about  as  round  and  hard  as  a  cannon 
ball.) 

Lbnormond's  Mammoth  Cauliflower.  —  {Doubtless 
the  largest  of  all  the  Cauliflower  family.  Very  reliable  for 
heading.) 

Carter’s  New,  Dwarf,  Mammoth  Cauliflower. — 
{Very  early ,  hardy,  larger  than  Wcdcheren;  excellent  for 
forcing  or  for  general  use.) 

Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower.  —  (The  most 
compact  growing  of  all  the  dwarfs ;  excellent  either  for  forc¬ 
ing  or  for  general  use.) 

Chinese  Cabbage.— (The  leaves  are  more  lender,  and  the 
fla  vor  more  agreeable  than  that  of  common  cabbage.) 

Ornamental  Kale. — (Foliage  elegant  in  structure  and 
color,  very  ornamental.)  —  New  York  Improved  Large 
Purple  Egg  Plant.— (Of  larger  size  and  richer  purple 
than  common  kind.)  New  Long  Early  Purple  Egg 
Plant. — (A  decided  improvement  in  earlihess  on  common 
Early  Long  Purple.)  Striped  Guadalupe  Egg  Plant. 
— (Elegantly  striped  with  white,  reel,  and  yellow  ;  good  for 
table  use.)  Chinese  Scarlet  Egg  Plant.— (Of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scarlet  color.)  Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet 
Corn.— (This  has  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  two  sect- 
sons  ;  ears  weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds ;  excellent  for 
table  use.)  Mammoth  French  Squash. — ( Grows  to  weigh 
from  100  to  260  lbs.)  Vegetable  Caterpillars. — (The 
seed  vessels  resemble  the  natural  animal.) 

Snake  Cucumber.  —  ( Grows  three  feet  and  more  in 
length ,  coiled ,  and  very  like  a  snake  with  his  head  raised.) 
Norblton  Giant  Cucumber. — (“  The  finest,  longest ,  and 
most  prolific  cucumber  cultivated"— a  great  English  Seed 
Firm  says— and  it  ought  to  be,  as  they  charge  me  over  197 
dollars  a  pound  for  the  seed  !  1  send  ten  iced  ip  each  pack¬ 
age.)  Lawton’s  Prolific  Long-podded  Pea.  —  (The 
longest  podded  of  all  peas,  “  some. 'pods  having  from  ten  to 
twelve  peas,"  so  the  Englishmen  say .)  Commodore  Nutt 
Sugar  Pea. — (A  remarkably  dwarf  string  pea ,  growing 
no  higher  than  Tom  Thumb.  Pods  and  all  are  eaten.)  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor’s  Watermelon.— (A  very  large  hybrid  va¬ 
riety.)  Perennial  Lettuce.— (Distinct  from  edi  other  va¬ 
rieties  ;  leaves  used  as  salad,  or  served  as  spinach.)  Cedar 
Hill  Tomato.— (Of  this ,  new  tomato  the  Horticulturist 
says :  “  Thus  far  no  tomato  has  equalled  it  in  earliness,  pro- 
ductiveness.solidity  and  flavor."  My  seed  came  directly  from 
the  originator.  Package  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  sent 
to  any  address  with  full  directions  for  cultivation,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  reach  the  purchaser,  at  25  cents  each.) 

Improved  American  Savoy  CMra\G-E.(Heads.large,very 
reliable,  excellent  either  for  family  or  market.  The  Savoys 
are  the  tenderest  and  richest  flavored  of  all  cabbaged)  Early 
Pancalier  Savoy  ;  Early  Elm  Savoy; — (each  of  these 
is  ten  days  earlier  than  Early  York;  very  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  choice  for  family  use.)  Little  Pixie.—  (Also  ten  days 
earlier  than  Early  York ,  and  probably  with,  the  two  above 
are  the  earliest  of  all  cabbages ;  heads,  remarkably  hard, 
tender,  and  sweet.)  Burnel’s  King  of  the  Dwarfs.— 
(A  large,  conical  cabbage;  very  early.)  Sciiweinfurt 
Quintal.— ( This  new  early  cabbage  from  France  is  the 
earliest  of  all  targe  Drumheads ;  heads.  12  to  18  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  not  very  hard,  but  remarkably  tender.)  Field 
Cabbage.— (Grown  as  green  fodder  for  stock,  can  be  cut 
several  times.)  Jersey  Low  Kale.—  (Grows  six  feet  high 
or  more  ;  has  givi/i  much  satisfaction  as  green  fodder  for 
niilch  cows.)  Bates’  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn. — 
(Wrinkled  kernel,  sweet,  excellent;  conies  in  just  before  Cros¬ 
by's,) 

Crosby’s  Early  Twelve  Bowed.— (A  decided  acqui¬ 
sition.  This  is  the  earliest  sweet  corn,  of  a  good  market 
size;  tender  and  sweet.)  Mexican  Sweet  Corn.— (Both 
tlie  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all  com.  as  hundreds  can  testi¬ 
fy.)  Mammoth  Flint  Corn—  (Ears  are  16  inches  long, 
■matures  as  far  north  as  Central  New  England.)—  Old 
Colony  Sweet.  —  (Very  productive ;  ears,  large,  tender , 
sweet.  Does  well  either  North  or  South.)  Hubbard 
Squash.— (Seed,  pure.  I  was  the  original  introducer  of 
this,  the  richest  of  all. winter  squashes.)  American  Tur¬ 
ban  Squash. — (The  dryest.  finest  grained,  ancl  sweetest  of 
all  fall  squashes.)  Pure  Boston  Marrow.— My  variety  is 
the  purest  now  to  be  found  in  this  country.)  Improved 
Long  Green  Cucumber.— (The  largest  of  the  long  green 
varieties.)  McLean’s  Little  Gem  Pea.  —  (A  great  ac¬ 
quisition,  a  wrinkled  pea  like  Champion  of  England,  grow¬ 
ing  but  about  a  foot  high)  Carter’s  First  Crop.— 
(About  a  week  earlier  than  Early  Dan.  O'Rourke) 

Tom  Thumb  Pea.— (Grows  10  inches  high;  crops  endf- 
shously;  pods ,  large  and  well  filled ;  very  early.)  Brown’s 
New  Dwarf  Marrowfat.— (The earliest  and  most  dwarf 
Marrowfat  cultivated.)  Caractacus  Pea.  —  (Messrs. 
Waite  &  Co.,  of  England,  send  this  out  as  a  week  earlier 
than  any  other  soi-t.)  Giant  Wax  Bean.  —  (The  wax 
beans  are  always  string  beans  ;  the  new  pole  variety  excels 


in  length  and  width.)  Yard-long  Bean. — (A  curiosity  ; 
pods  grow  over  two  feet  long.)  FejeeBean. — (The  hardiest 
and  earliest  of  all  beans;  introduced  from  Fejee  Islands.) 
Ward’s  Nectar  Melon. — ( Exceedingly  spicy,  sweet,  rich, 
and  delicious.)  Pmjnney’s  Watermelon. — (Red-fleshed, 
early,  excellent.  Those  who  could  not  succeed  with  any  oth¬ 
er  variety  have  done  finely  with  this.)  Extra  Early  York 
Tomato.— (Of  good  size,  very  early,  and  exceedingly  pro¬ 
lific.  Many  have  adopted  this  as  their  earliest  kind.) 
Keyes’  Early  Prolific. — (This,  though  not  thirty  days 
earlier  than  every  other  sort,  is  very  prolific,  early,  very 
sweet,  and  keeps  remarkably  well  after  ripening.) 

Maupay’s  Superior  Tomato.— (New,  and  very  promis¬ 
ing  ;  early,  large,  smooth,  very  thick ;  flavor,  excellent) 
Foard’s  Tomato. — (New,  large,  thick,  a  little  fluted, 
solid) 

Eureka  Tomato.— (New  ;  appears  to  be  a  cross  between 
common  sorts  and  the  bush  variety.)  Mammoth  Chihua¬ 
hua.—  (Sometimes  weighs  2  ar  8  lbs. ;  one  tomato  heaping  a 
quart  measure.)  During’s  New  Blood  Turnip  Beet.. — 
(This  took  the  first  prize  at  last  Annual  Exhibition  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society.)  Castelnaudary  Beet. 
— (A  French  variety,  having  a  rich,  nut-like  flavor ;  very 
dark  purple,  siveet,  and  tender)  Crapandine  Beet.— 
(Outer  skin  like  bark  of  a  tree.  The  French  esteem  this  as 
best  of  cdl for  table  use.)  White’s  Very  Deep  Bed  Beet. 
— (A  new  first-dass  English  beet.)  Yellow  Turnip  Beet. 
— ( New  ;  color,  golden  yellow ;  very  early,  siveet,  and  ten¬ 
der)  Yellow  Ovoid  Mangold  Wurtzel. — (New ;  for 
cattle ;  of  17  varieties  this  cropped  the  most)  Early 
Croeker  Onion.— ( The  earliest  of  all  the  yellow  sorts; 
quality,  superior) 

Stiped-leaved  Japanese  Maize. — ( The  leaves ,  striped 
with  white ,  purple,  ancl  green,  are  very  ornamented  and  at¬ 
tractive) 

Turner’s  Incomparable  Dwarf  White  Celery.— 
(Quite  dwarf,  very  solid)  Read’s  Matchless  Celery.— 
(.1  fine,  new,  solid,  red,  English  prize  variety)  Boston 
Market  Celery. — ( The  short ,  bushy,  compact ,  solid  celery 
for  which  Boston  market  is  famous)  Wheeler's  Tom 
‘Thumb  Lettuce. — (A  new,  early,  dwarf  English  variety 
of  high  reputation)  Perpignan  Lettuce. — (Superior for 
summer ;  some  of  my  heads,  ( quite  cabbage  like)  ‘measured 
seven  inches  across)  Cabbage  Lettuce.— (Six  choicest 
varieties  in  one  package)  Chufas,  or  Ground  Almonds. 
—(Taste,  very  much' like  Cocoamts  ;  remarkably  produc¬ 
tive.)  Ornamental  Gourds. -■-  (Many  varieties  in  one 
package)  Mammoth  Russian  Sun-flower. —  ( Grows 
over  twice  as .  large  as  the  common  Sun-flower)  Edible 
Podded  Radish. — (Pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  solid, 
crisp, and  tender;  excellent  for  salad  dr  pickling.)  Scolymus 
IIispANicus. — (The  long,  fleshy  roots  are  of  a  delicate  and 
pleasant  flavor,  and  are  both  healthful  ancl  nutritious) 

Packages  of  Seed  of  any  of  the  above  choice  vegetables, 
with  full  directions  for  cultivation,  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser,  at  15  cents  each.  My  Catalogue,  containing  over 
two  hundeed  varieties  of  vegetables ,  over  a  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  raising,  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

EW  CABBAGES. — NEW  SHORT-STEMMED 
Brunswick,  or  Forties's  Brunswick,  New  Sclnveinfurt, 
Quintal,  or  100-weight  cabbage.  New,  large,  white,  solid, 
extra,  Clarke’s  new  extra  Early  Nonpariel,  new  extra  Early 
Erfurt,  each  25  ets.,  the  live  for  $1,  pre-paid  by  mail.  Extra 
Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  five, .25  cts.  Cedar  Hill  Tomato, 
25cts.  With  all  other  new  and  standard  Garden  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds.  25  sorts  by  mail,  pre-paid,  for  $1.  Catalogues  to 
any  address.  Seeds  in  ounce,  pound,  or  small  papers,  for  the 
trade,  by  the  100  or  1,000— the  most  judicious  selection  ever 
offered  in  this  country.  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  now  ready, 
Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish 
ment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


IF  you  want  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  or  Black. 

berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Currant  Bushes  or  Asparagus 
Roots— good  plants  at  low  prices,  address  CIIAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N,  .T,  Price.  Lists  gratis, _ 

WEW  HARDY  FORGET-ME-NOT  “  EMPRESS 
i-1  ELIZABETH.' ”-*-I  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  for  t he 
first  time  in  this  country  this  new  and  magnificent  hybrid, 
produced  at  Sehoenborn,  in  Prussia,  by  crossing  M.  Azorica 
with  the  old  German  Forget-me  not.  Of  the  richest  azure 
blue  conceivable,  it  has  no  rival  ill  color  in  any  other  plant. 
Its  chief  merit,  however,  is  in  its  constant  bloom,  which 
continues  from  early  May  until  frost.  It  is  invaluable  for 
forcing,  and,  grown  in  frames  like  violets,  it  blooms  all  win¬ 
ter.  This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  ever  offered. 
$1.50  each,  $15  per  dozen.  Also,  many  new  Lobelias,  Violets, 
Pentstemons,  Clematis,  and  other  choice  herbaceous  plants, 
etc.  New  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  and  other  bedding 
plants.  Catalogues  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Catalogues 
to  the  trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Harison,  Lapstone  Kidney,  Gleason,  Pink¬ 
eye,  Rustycoat,  Cuzco,  Calico,  Early  Cottage,  Sebec,  Fluke, 
AYhite  Sprouts,  Union,  Coppermine,  Andes,  Shaker's  Fancy, 
and  50  other  varieties.  Four  pounds  of  either  variety  will 
he  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.  For  larger  quantities  and  descriptive  Price-list 
Address  .  REISIG  &  IIEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SQUASHES  AND  ONIONS. 

I  have  written  two  very  thorough  works,  one  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  each  of  these  vegetables,  in  which  the  directions 
given  for  every  step  of  the  process  for  selecting  soil,  prepar¬ 
ing,  manuring,  planting,  protecting  from  insects,  weeding, 
gathering,  ripening,  storing  and  marketing  the  crop,  are  so 
very  minute,  that  the  new  beginner  can  be  equally  success¬ 
ful  with  experienced  growers.  Eacli  work  is  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Sent  to  any  address,  and  warranted  to  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  at  30  cents  each.  If  on  reading  them  any  person 
thinks  he  has  not  got  his  money' s  worth,  /  tcill  refund  it 
gratis.  Catalogues  ot'  choice  vegetable  seed,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  which  I  myself  grew,  sent  free  to  all— the 
seed  warranted.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

After  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties  of  Flower 
Seeds,  I  have  selected  about  one  hundred  kinds  of  the  most 
hardy,  showv,  and  attractive,  of  which  I  will  furnish,  neatly 
put  up,  any  S3  kinds  on  the  list  for  $1,  and  send  by  mail  with 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

G.  It.  GARREXSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


”0P5H  ^ 


Light,  Portable,  Cheap,  perfect  protection  and  thorough 
ventilation.  Best  invention  for  the  forcing  and  protecting 
of  early  vegetables.  For  sale  by  Seedsmen  and  Agricultur¬ 
al  Dealers  generally.  Wholesale  Depot,  7  Broadwav.  N.  Y. 

ST.  JOHN  &  TEMPLETON. 

gQLOIRE  de  NANCY  GERANIUM.— Immense 
trusses  of  Double  Scarlet  Flowers,  mailed  free,  $1  each- 
Sunset, Mrs.Pollock, with  other  exquisite  tricolor  Geraniums. 
Send  for  my  Catalogue  of  beautiful,  new,  and  rare  plants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

To  Agricialt  aural  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  anti  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  had  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving,  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Gleason,  Calico,  and  Shaker’s  Fancy. 
75  cts.  per  peck;  $2  per  bushel;  S4.50  per  barrel. 

Two  or  more  kinds  sent  in  a  barrel  if  desired.  Casli  orders 
filled  in  the  order  received,  and  the  tubers  forwarded  by 
Rail  or  Express  as  directed;  address  G.  B.  TALCOTT. 

Ovvego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  “  Passaic  Carlson  Works,” 

159  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane). 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PUKE  BONE  DUST? 
Fresh  Bene  Superphosphate  of  Line, 
Animal  Charcoal,  Ivory  Black,  &c» 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  Works 
on  the  Passaic  River,  N.  J..  should  be  addressed  to 
_ LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 

TO  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 
of  Double  Refined  Pomlrette,  made 
from  the  Night  Soil.  Blood,  Offal,  and  Dead 
Animals  of  New  York  City,  for  which  they 
have  exclusive  contracts  for  a  long  term  ol 
years.  Price,  only  Twenty-Five  Hollars  per 
’Foil.  This  article  is  fully  guaranteed  to  he  as 
good,  weight  for  weight,  as  any  Sixty  or  Seven- 
_  ty  Hollar  superphosphate  in  market.  The  re¬ 
sults  on  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Grain,  have  been  aston¬ 
ishing,  (he  past  year  ;  maturing  crops  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  double  the  crop.  Pamphlets  with  expe¬ 
rience  of  hundreds  of  farmers,  and  every  information,  will 
be  sent  free  to  anv  one  applying  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CG  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  186S. 

Wit©  Wants  fit©  Balance  ? 

We  offer  our  remaining  stock  of  Grape  Yines,  consisting  of 

<15,000  Concord,  1  year,  No.  1,  at  $50  per  1,000. 

G0,000  “  1  “  “  2,  at  $35  per  1,000. 

8,000  “  1  “  Extra,  at  $70  per  1.000. 

1.000  Prolific,  2  years,  No.  2,  at  $125  per  1,000. 

500  “  1  ’•  “  1,  at  $100  per  1,000. 

1,000  “  1  “  “  2,  at  $S0  per  1.000. 

200  Delaware,  1  year, No.  1,  at  $15  per  100. 

J.  W.  CONE  &  CO. 

©rape  Vines  <&  Sanal I  IFraiits. 

Splendid  Delaware  layers;  Concord,  Hartford,  Ives’,  Iona, 
Salem,  and  all  other  valuable  grapes,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Kittatinny  Blackberry,  extra  strong  plants,  $20  per 
100 ;  $150  per  1000.  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Kivtland,  and  other 
Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Price  List  to  GKO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Grape  Wood  aid  Vines  In  Quantity. 

Warranted  true  to  name  and  quality.  Iona,  $3.50  per  1,000 
eyes;  Israellas,  $3.50  per  1,000;  Concord  and  Delaware,  2-eye 
cuttings  from  fruiting  vines,  $2  per  1,000.  No  charge  for 
packing.  Orders,  Casli.  o-r  C.  O.  D.  For  vines  or  wood. 

Address  JOHN  IV.  HANMORE,  Box  81,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

*  3,000,000  '  " 

OF  Grape  Vine  Cuttings,  CHEAPER  THAN 

ANY  YET  ADVERTISED.'  All  Varieties.  Also  100,000 
Currant  Cuttings  all  nearly  rooted.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Essay,  with  stamp.  DR.  II.  SCIIIiOEDER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

4LO, ©OO  Early  May,  with  other  Cherry  Trees. 
20,000  Peach,  Leading  Sorts. 40.000 1  year  Apple.  4,000  Hough¬ 
ton  Gooseberry ;  and  a  general  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Address,  WAMPLER  &  TILLOTSON,  Trotivood,  Ohio. 
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SPRING  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  following  are  selections  from  Tliorbuvn’s  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1S6S,  constituting  the  choicest  of  their  sorts. 
C3f”  If  ordered  by  mail,  add  S  cts.  per  lb.  for  postage. 


The  five  best  Beans  are:  per  qt.,  cts. 

Early  Rachel,  Busli . 40 

Black  Wax,  Bush,  (fine  yellow  pod) . 50 

Refugee,  Bush . 40 

Horticultural,  Pole .  50 

Black  Wax,  Pole  (fine  yellow  pod) . 73 


The  two  best  Beets  are : 


Carter’s  St.  Osytli . 

_ per  76.,  $1.00. . 

.  .per  oz.,  40  cts. 

Early  Blood  Turnip . 

1.00.. 

15  “ 

The  five  best  Cabbages  are: 

. .  per  oz.,  75  cts. 

Early  AYinuingstadt . 

5.00.. 

“  40  “ 

Early  Oxhcart . - . 

30  “ 

Drumhead  Savoy . 

5.00.. 

40  “ 

Large  Flat  Dutch . 

4.00.. 

...  “  40  “j 

The  two  best  Carrots  arc: 

Early  Scarlet  Horn . 

_ per  lb.,  $1.50.. 

.  .per  oz.,  15  cts. 

Long  Orange . 

.  “  1.25  . 

“  15  “ 

The  three  best  Cauliflowers  are: 

Early  Paris . 

Tliorburn's  Noupareil . 

1.00 

The  three  best  Celerys 

are : 

Early  Dwarf  White . 

.  .per  oz.,  75  cts. 

Early  Dwarf  Crimson . 

...  “  50  “ 

Dickson’s  Mammoth  White . 

...  “  40  “ 

The  four  best  Corns  are 

Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sweet. 

.  .per  qt.,  40  cts. 

Trimble’s  Improved  “ 

50  “ 

Stoxvell’s  Evergreen  “ 

“  SO  “ 

Striped  Leaved  Japan . 

The  two  best  Cresses  are: 

Extra  Curled . 

.  .per  oz.,  10  cts. 

Broad  Leaved  Winter . 

$3.00.. 

50  “ 

Tbe  three  best  Cueumbcrs  are  : 

Early  Russian . 

....per  lb.,  $2.00.. 

.  .per  oz.,  20  cts. 

“White  Spined . 

1.50.. 

“  15  “ 

Long  Green . 

2.00.. 

“  20  “ 

The  best  KolilraJM  is: 

Early  White  Vienna . 

.  .per  oz.,  40  cts. 

The  four  best  Lett  uces 

are: 

Early  White  Forcing . 

....per  lb.,  $5.00. . 

.  .per  oz.,  50  cts. 

Tennisball  or  Boston . 

4.00.. 

40  “ 

Wheeler’s  Tom  Thumb.... 

S.00. . 

“  SO  “ 

Ice  Drumhead . 

2.50.. 

30  “ 

The  three  best  Melons  are : 

Early  White  Japan . 

.  .per  oz„  40  cts. 

Fine  Nutmeg . 

1.50.. 

“  20  “ 

Ice  Cream  Water . 

1.50.. 

15  “ 

The  three  best  Onions 

are: 

Early  Red . 

_ per  lb.,  $2.00. . 

.  .per  oz.,  20  cts. 

20  “ 

White  Portugal . 

.  “  3.00.. 

30  “ 

The  best  Piirsley  is : 

Extra  Curled . 

o’ 

1.0 

.  .per  oz.,  15  cts. 

The  best  Parsnip  is: 

Sutton’s  Student  (line  flavor) .  .per  lb.,  $1.50. . .  .per  oz.,  20  cts. 


The  six  best  Peas  are : 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  (1  foot  high) . 

Carter's  First  Crop  (2K  feet  high) . 

McLean’s  Advancer  (2 K  feet  high)  . 

Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  (i'A  feet  high).. 
Napoleon  Marrow  (3  l'eet  high). 
McLean's  Princess  Royal  (IK  feet  high) 


Tile  four  best  Batlislies  are  : 

French  Breakfast . per  lb.,  $1.50. . .  .per  oz.,  15  cts. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip .  “  1.50 —  "  15  “ 

Long  Scarlet .  “  1-00....  10  “ 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter .  3.00 —  30 

Also, 

Eaplianus  caudatus  (edible  pod  variety) .  .per  packet  23  “ 


. per  qt.,  00  cts. 

.  ”  80  “ 

“  00  “ 

.  “  00  “ 

.  “  50  “ 


CHOICE  SEEDS 


SEED  POTATOES. 


Those  who  want  the  best  seed  potatoes  or  vegetable  seeds 
should  send  for  our  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  before 
purchasing  elsewhere — sent  free.  We  have  much  the 
largest  and  best  assortment  of  varieties  of  potatoes  ever 
offered  in  this  country;  having  over  100  kinds,  including 
every  sort  worth  cultivating— new  or  old.  We  grow  our  own 
seeds,  and  they  cost  us  double  what  we  could  buy  common 
seeds  for  at  wholesale,  but  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable, 
as  we  select  only  the  best  seeds  from  the  very  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  vegetables,  and  cultivate  only  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  keep  each  kind  perfectly 
isolated  and  pure. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  best  kinds  of  potatoes,  and 
will  be  delivered  to  Depot  or  Express  upon  receipt  of  price  ; 
or  money  can  be  sent  to  Express  Agent  at  Huron,  to  be  paid 
to  us  when  the  potatoes  are  delivered.  Thirty  cents  must 
be  added  to  an  order  for  a  single  peck  or  a  single  bushel,  to 
pay  for  packing,  otherwise  packing  free:  Calico.  Colebrook 
Seedling,  Coppermine,  Cuzco,  Early  Buckeye,  Early  Sebec, 
Early  White  Sprout,  Garnet  Chili,  Gleason,  Jackson  White, 
Monitor,  Pinkeye  Rustycoat,  Prince  Albert,  Shaker  Russett. 
Price  of  the  above  kinds,  GO  cents  per  peck ;  $1.60  per  bushel ; 

$1.00  per  barrel . Also,  Andes,  Bulkley’s  Seedling, 

Chenango.  Chcnery,  Davis’  Seedling,  Delmahov,  Early  Good¬ 
rich,  Early  White  Pcachblow,  Early  Shaw,  Early  Stevens, 
Fluke,  Mercer,  Mountain  June,  Rochester  Seedling,  Rough 
and  Ready,  Strawberry  ;  at  75  cents  per  peck;  $2.00  per 

bushel ;  $5.00  per  barrel . Also,  Callao.  Cascoe.  Dover 

Seedling,  Early  Cottage,  Early  Minnesota.  Early  Pinkeye, 
Early  Pace  Horse,  Early  Sovereign;  at  $1.00  per  peck ;  $2.50 

per  bushel;  $6.00  per  barrel . Also,  Chili  No.  2.  Har- 

ison,  Orono,  Shaker’s  Fancy,  Titicaca.  Union,  White  Chili; 

at  $1.00  per  peck ;  $3.00  per  bushel ;  $7.00  per  barrel . 

Also,  Early  Handsworth,  Early  Kearsage,  Forfarshire  Red, 
Irish  Blue,  King  of  the  Potatoes,  Patterson’s  Regent,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Scotch  Blue,  Seedling  Rock,  Skerry  Blue,  in  four 
pound  packages  only,  at  $1.00  each,  post-paid. 

Vesret»l>lc  Seeds,— Potato  seed,  saved  from  over  100 
kinds,  Kaphanus  caudatus,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, 
Russell’s  Improved  Sweet.  Corn,  Mammoth  Squash,  Mam¬ 
moth  Minorca  Melon;  price  25  cents  per  packet,  sent  post¬ 
paid . Also,  Mammoth  Sweet  Corn;  Improved  N. 

Y.  Purple  Egg  Plant,  Ward’s  Nectar  Melon,  Japan  Pie  Melon, 
Student  Parsnip,  Ovster  Plant,  Hubbard  Squash,  Turban 
Squash,  Para  Squash,  Keyes’  Early  Prolific  Tomato,  New 
white  Japan  Melon,  Drew’s  New  Dwarf  Pea,  McLean’s  Lit¬ 
tle  Gem  Pea;  at  15  cents  per  packet . Also,  Striped 

Leaved  Japanese  Maize,  Stone  Mason  Cabbage,  Early  Win- 
ningstadt  Cabbage,  Extra  Orange  Carrot,  Early  Turnip  Beet, 
Chicory,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Bates’  Extra  Early  Sweet 
Corn,  Forty  Days  Corn,  Extra  Early  Russian  Cucumber, 
Kohl  Rabi,  Turkish  Head  Lettuce,  Perpignan  Lettuce, 
Improved  Mountain  Sweet  Water  Melon,  Fejee  Island  To¬ 
mato,  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Mammoth  Russian 
Sunflower,  Tom  Thumb  Pea,  McLean’s  Advancer  Pea,  New 
Olive  Shaped  Radish ;  at  10  cents  per  packet. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  a  four  pound 
package  of  potatoes,  (any  six  or  less  kinds,)  and  ten  cents 
wortlfof  seeds:  all  warranted  to  reach  the  customer.  Seeds 
sent  post-paid  at  the  prices  given,  and  warranted  to  reach 
the  customer. 

REFERENCES,  by  permission,— Hon.  W.  D.  Lindslev, 
Sandusky,  O. ;  Hon.  Z.  Phillips,  Berlin  flights,  O. ;  D.  C. 
Richmond,  Sandusky,  O.,  President  Erie  Co.  Agricultural 
Society.  Address 

L.  I).  SCOTT  k  €0.,  Huron,  Ohio. 


Genuine  Wethersfield  Garden  Seeds. 

1500  lbs.  Wethersfield,  Large  Red,  and  Danvers  Yellow  Onion 
Seed. 

500  “  “  New  White  Globe,  very  fine. 

500  “  “  Pre’m.  F.D.  Cabbage,  and  other  choice  sorts. 

100  bus.  “  Tom  Thumb  Peas,  true. 

500  “  “  Champion,  Extra  Early  D.  O’Rourke,  and 

other  varieties  Peas.  All  best  varieties  Tomatoes,  Lettuces, 
Celery.  Cauliflowers,  Peppers,  Salad  and  Vine  Seeds,  grown 
lrom  pure  stock.  Our  facilities  for  supplying  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  others  with  reliable  seeds,  are  not  equaled  by 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Orders  promptly  tilled,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  prices  reasonable.  Catalogues  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address  Ik  1).  HAWLfeY, 

Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  492  &  493  No.  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  now  in  store  their  usual  supply  of 
fresh  and  genuine  Garden,  Vegetable,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

New  Priced  Catalogue  on  application. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  70  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  U.  Kumerle,  Seedsman. 


Mew  and  Hare  Vegetables. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ROSES. 


The  two  best  Spillages  are  : 

Large  Flandre . per  7&.,  75  cts. 

Round  Leaved .  “  75  ‘  . 


.  .per  oz.,  10  cts. 
“  10  “ 


All  the  best  sorts,  of  vigorous  growth  and  well  rooted,  at 
$15  per  100. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing. 


The  three  best  Squashes  are: 

Summer  Crookneck . per  lb.,  $1.25. . .  .per  oz.,  10  cts. 

Yokohama.  Winter .  “  L00 —  “  40 

Hubbard,  Winter .  2.50....  30 


The  four  best  Tomatoes  are : 

Large  Red  Smooth . per  lb.,  $1.00 

Fejec  Island .  “  4.00 

Cook’s  Favorite .  “  4.00 

Valencia  Cluster .  “  4.00 


The  four  best  Turnips  are: 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf .  . per  lb.,  $1.00. . ..per  oz.,  10  cts. 

White  French .  “  1.00....  “  10  “ 

Yellow  French  .  “  1.00 —  “  10  “ 

Improved  Rutabaga .  “  1.00 —  “  10  “ 


SQUANKITM  MARL. 

The  attention  of  dealers  in  fertilizers,  and  others,  is  called 
to  this  valuable  article,  which  the  Squankum  Marl  Co.  is 
prepared  to  deliver  at  Port  Monmouth,  on  board  vessel,  at 
8  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.60  per  ton.  For  information  or  circu¬ 
lars,  address  W.  E.  BARRETT,  Gen.T  Agent, 

Farmingdale,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


SHELL  LIME 

For  Agricultural  Use.  We  can  furnish  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  tile  best  Lime  to  Farmers  in  Now  Jersey,  Delaware, 
anil  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  the  Delaware  River,  or  its 
immediate'  neighborhood,  at  very  low  rates. 

BOWEN,  MERCER  &  CO.,  “Lime  Bureau.” 

No.  3.  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


_ per  oz.,  30  cts. 

..."  “  30  “ 
....  “  30  “ 


Also,  apply  lor  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 

J.  M.  THOItBUK.1V  &  CO. 

15  Jolin-strcct,  New  York. 


EVERGREENS. 

Mass.  Formerly  at  Portland. 


For  Trade  Cat¬ 
alogue,  address  J.  W. 
ADAMS,  SP1UX6FIELD, 


GRAPE  VINES. 


"W e  offer  very  fine  Plants  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  low  rates : 

Delaware,  1  year  and  3  years,  $20  per 
100,  $150  per  1,000. 

Ives’  Seedling,  1  yean’,  $20  per  100, 
$150  per  1,000,  $1000  per  10,000;  2 
years,  $25  per  100,  $200  per  1,000, 
$1500  per  10,000. 

Iona  and  Israella,  1  year,  $18  per  100, 
$125  per  1,000,  $1000  per  10,000. 
Concord,  1  year,  $10  per  100,  $60  per 
1,000. 

Hartford  Prolific,  $15  per  100,  $120 
per  1,000. 

Rogers’  Hybrids,  $25  per  100. 

For  these  low  juices  we  shall  send 
plants  of  the  best  quality. 

For  rates  for  large  quantities  and  for 
Catalogue  containing  prices  of  the  other 
sorts  of  Vines,  including  those  of  the 
second  and  third  quality,  address 

PARSONS  &  CO., 


PER  RIPS  ©-H APE  TIMES 

Ape  all  that  can  be  desired  in  size  and  abundance  of  healthy 
roots.  Prices  will  he  found  upon  application  to  be  as  low 
or  lower  than  any  advertised.  Liberal  terms  are  offered  to 
those  forming  Clubs.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Native  Grape  Tines. 

I  have  for  sale  at  my  Vineyard,  a  choice  lot  of  good  vines, 
of  the  best  varieties,  at  very  low  rates. 

Send  for  a  list  of  varieties. 

JOHN  F.  OLIVER,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Concord  Grapes— Hartford  Prolifics  and 
Norton’s  Virginia  seedlings,  2  and  3  years 
old.  Made  from  cuttings  of  3  buds./rowi 
fruit  wood  only ,  and  grown  in  the'  open 
air  without  any  protection.  These  vines  are  fine  for  form¬ 
ing  vineyards.  A(&o,  Isabellas  and  Catawbas— all  are  made 
as  above  from  my  bearing  vineyards  at  Croton  Point. 

R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.  D.,  Croton  Point,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  at  his  Pure  Wine  and  Grape  Depot,  No.  744  Broad¬ 
way,  cor.  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


aEIAPE  VINES. 

Superior  layers,  1  and  2  years  old,  mostly  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Catawba,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Delaware,  Ives,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for  sale.  Also,  Roses,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Rhubarb  and  Raspberry  Plants,  very  cheap.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Essays  on  Grape  Culture,  to 

DR.  II.  SCHROEDEil,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WILSON  EARLY,  KITTATINNY  and  Lawton 

Blackberries.  Philadelphia,  Clarke,  Bristol,  and 
other  Raspberries.  Philadelphia,  Golden  Queen,  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ida,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Downer,  French,  Cutter, 
and  several  more  popular  varieties  of  Strawberries.  I 
personally  attend  to  planting,  cultivating,  and  shipping, 
and  feel  confident  I  can  give  .my  patrons  satisfaction  by 
furnishing  them  good  stock,  true  to  name,  and  at  moderate 
rates.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  application.  SAM’L.  C. 
De  COU,  Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


f  UM'S  NEW  AUTUMN  BLACK  CAP  RASP- 

berry,  bearing  a  fine  crop  in  the  autumn,  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition,  $1  each,  $10  per  doz.  Charles  Downing  strawberry, 
fine,  $1  per  doz..  $25  per  100;  Jucunda,  or  Knox’s  700,  (true,) 
$1  per  doz.  Wilson  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  Versailles 
Currant,  and  all  other  small  fruits.  Grapes,  Large  Currants, 
Strawberries,  etc.  Pre-paid  by  mail.  Catalogues  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Wholesale  Lists  to  the  trade.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old 
Colony  Nurseries,  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


ing  a  description  and  price  of  all  the  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.,  worth  cultivating,  anci  giv¬ 
ing  other  valuable  information.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry, 

Fruited  ten  years,  never  winter-killed,  enormous  bearer. 
History  in  Price  List  of  Small  Fruits,  (which  I  will  sell  loxc). 
Send  Inquiry  List.  My  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  intended  to 
tell  beginners  how  to  succeed ,  for  10  cents.  Address,  with 
stamp,  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


1  ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS.— A  £ood 

.EL  Stock  of  Plants  lor  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

For  $10,25  Philadelphia,  25 Stinger,  25  Jucunda,  Strawberries; 
3  Thornless,  12  Doolittle,  VI  Philadelphia.  Raspberries;  6 
Wilson  Early,  6  Kittatinny  Blackberries;  0  Hertford,  6  Con¬ 
cord.  nniLGIona  Grape-vines.  All  warranted  genuine  and  to 
reach  tiie  purchaser  by  mail.  For  other  prices,  etc.,  send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  JOHN  $.  COLLINS^loorestow^N.J. 
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EARLY  IMPROVED  YELLOW  CORN ! 

This  is  the  earliest  and  best  yield- 

ing  FIELD  COliN  known.  In  18G7,  (a  wet  season,)  it 
was  planted  June  10th,  and  Sept.  lOtli  was  ripe  enough  to 
liar  vest.  Ears  twelve-rowed  and  10  to  12  inches  in  length. 
To  introduce  this  decidedly  desirable  corn  beyond  our  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  we  will  forward  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  for  five  dollars  per  doz.  Or,  by  the  package  2o  cents; 
single  ear  50  cents,  both  by  mail,  post-paid  ;  packet  contain¬ 
ing  enough  for  fifty  hills: 

To  those  desiring  pure  icarranted  Garden  Seeds  true  to 
name,  we  can  supplv  by  the  package  only  at  regular  quota¬ 
tions,  post-paid.  Ten  per  cent,  discount  on  all  orders  for  ten 
dollars  and  upwards. 

Pure  Early  Sebcc  and  Cxoodricli.  Potatoes  by  the 
Barrel  or  Package. 

Orders  promptly  filled  in  turn.  Address,  containing  funds 
for  orders  with  plain  directions  of  name,  State,  County,  etc., 
GOODWIN  SWEET SEI!  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Seeds  and  Agricultural  Implements,  77  &  79 
Market  Street,  Portsmouih,  N.  H. 


Pea — Drew’s  New  Dwarf. 

This  is  tlic  greatest  acquisition  yet  made,  and  lias  proved 
one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions  to  the  numerous  va¬ 
riety  of  Peas.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable  intro¬ 
ductions  of  last  year.  It  grows  only  one  foot  high,  branch- 
inir  profusely,  and  forming  an  erect,  dense  bush.  The  pea 
is  of  the  largest  size,  of  a  bluish  tinge,  slightly  shrivelled, 
and  as  sweet  and  delicious  as  the  Champion  of  England, 
without  the  tough  skin  of  that  variety ;  medium  early.  It 
is  very  productive,  and  a  most  valuable  and  extra  line  pea. 
A  single  row,  planted  one  foot  apart,  will  1111  the  row  a  foot 
wide  and  one  loot  high.  Price  $1.00  per  quart. 

Address,  WASHBURN  &  CO.. 

Hort’l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  lo  GEO.  A.  DIETZ, 

Importer  and  Grower  of 

SEED  WHEATS  AND  GRASS  SEEDS, 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA., 

For  a  Circular  and  Price  List  of  t  lie  best  Reed  Wheats ;  best 
Yellow,  White  &  Sweet  Corn  ;  Potatoes ;  Clover  Seed ;  Grass 
Seed;  Spring  Barley;  Spring  Rye;  Oats;  Buckwheat. 

PEAS. 

LASTOV’S  PROLIFIC  EARLY  LOWG  POD. 

This  valuable  variety  was  raised  by  Thomas  Laxton,  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  England.  Some  pods  (in  a  green  state)  were  exhibited 
at  Mark  Lane,  London,  last  June,  averaging  eleven  and 
twelve  peas  in  a  pod  ;  and  they  were  pronounced  by  several 
eminent  members  of  the  London  seed-trade  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  varietv.  For  a  second  early  pea,  there  is  no  pea 
of  a  similar  class’  in  cultivation  to  equal  it ;  and  we  feel  ev¬ 
ery  confidence  that  it  will  he  in  general  cultivation  in  a  very 
few  years.  The  pea  lias  the  same  habit  and  character  as 
Dickson’s  favorite,  excepting  that  the  pods  are  nearly  double 
the  size.  Price,  post-paid,  per  pkt.  containing  K  pint,  51)  cts.; 
per  qt ,  $1.50.  WASH  BURST  &  CO., 

Hort'l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


CROSBY’S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

This  new  variety  of  corn  Is  early,  sweet,  and  large;  unlike 
most  earlv  varieties  it  averages  twelve  rows  and  well  tilled. 
It  is  taking  the  place  of  all  others,  giving  great  satisfaction. 
Our  stock  grown  from  the  original.  Price  per  pkt,  15  cents. 
Address,  WASHBURN  &  CO.. 

Hort'l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

Supplied  with  fresh  and  genuine  seeds.  For  prices  by  the 
ounce,  pound,  quart,  or  bushel,  see  Dreer's  Garden  Calen¬ 
dar,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

II.  A.  DREER,  711  Cliestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cylindrical  pumpkin  seeds.  —  this 

pumpkin  is  long  (some  specimens  2  feet),  sweet,  rich, 
productive,  excellent  for  pies  or  stock.  25  cts.  per  packet,  or 
5  for  $1.  M.  E.  MERCHANT,  Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


¥ALUABLE  SEED  POTATOES.— Early  Good¬ 
rich,  Harison,  and  Garnets.  Two  kinds  sent  in  one  bar¬ 
rel  when  desired,  and  delivered  at  Railroad.  Goodrich,  $8 
per  barrel,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Harison,  $10  per  barrel,  $1  per 
bushel.  Garnets,  $5  per  barrel,  $)  per  bushel. 

A.  M.  ENGLE,  Sliippensburg,  Pa. 


£jtEED  POTATOES.— Early  Seboc,  best  early  Po- 
tato  that  grows,  and  yields  the  most,  also  Early  Good¬ 
rich  and  Orono,  $6  per  bbl.,  Djfkeman’s  $1.  All  of  my  own 
raising,  large  and  handsome.  Dr.  B.  H.  Stevens,  Essex,  Ct. 

HARISON  POTATOES,  per  barrel  $13.  Early 

Goodrich,  $7.  These  are  my  growing.  Yield  of  Hari¬ 
son,  500  bushels  to  the  aero :  Goodrich,  300.  Address 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st.,  New  York. 


oodricli  Seedling'  Potatoes. — •  Early  Goodrich 
XW  and  Harison.  Early  Goodrich,  $6  per  Bbl.;  Harison, 
$10  per  Bbl.;  delivered  in  N.  V.  City.  Address,  S.  B.  FAN¬ 
NING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island. 

SPARAGU8  ROOTS  ONE  YEAR  OLD,  $3.00 

per  1000.  Send  for  Catalogue,  I  don’t  charge  10  cents. 
Contains  description  and  prices  of  the  plants,  Potatoes,  &c., 
grown  and  for  sale  at  the  Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and 
Plant  Farm.  THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

IIOKSEISAUISIB  SETS. 

A  few  very  fine  ones  for  sale  low.  Address, 

WM.  E.  QUIMBY,  31  Pearl-street,  New  York. 


H©I£S13S£Aia>ISII  SETS  §.-5.50  per 

1000.  Address,  A.  15.  C., 

287  Gth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CLARKE  RASPBERRY  at  §800  per  1,000,  small 
plants  at  $200  per  1,000,  Elm  City  at  $10  per  doz.  Shall 
have  next  fall  20,000  Clarke’s  at  lowest  market  price. 

WM.  PARMELEE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


■gTXOX’S  COMPLETE  AS84»!gT- 

KENT  of  SMALL  FRUITS  by  MAIL.  See 

February  No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  72,  and  order  at  once. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

17th]  10  Green-Houses.  350  Acres.  [YEAR. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Nursery  Stock — Gen¬ 
eral  assortment.  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trees— in¬ 
cluding  200,000  fine,  cheap  yearling  Apple,  Pear,  &c.,  admir¬ 
able  for  large  plantations  or  .distant  markets.  Blackber¬ 
ries— Kittatinny,  Wilson’s  Early,  Missouri  Mammoth.— 
Raspberries— Doolittle,  Clarke,  Ellisdale,  Golden  Cap, 
Pliila.  Thornless.  Strawberries — Jucunda,  Wilson,  &c. 
Grapes— Concord,  Delaware,  Ives',  Norton,  Rogers’  Hy¬ 
brids,  especially  No.  1.  Grape  Cuttings.  Apple  Cions. 
Root  Grafts.  Stocks — Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Plum, 
Cherry.  Black  Walnut,  Peacli  and  Apple  Seed. 
Osage  Orange  Seed  and  Plants.  Evergreens,  Sliade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses— Best  Stock,  Largest 
Assortment  we  know— 300  Varieties,  including  Giant,  Mar¬ 
shal  Niel,  Madam  Chas.  Wood,  Gen.  Washington,  &c.  Dah¬ 
lias,  Gladiolus,  Verbenas,  Bedding  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants.  Send  0  red  stamps  for  3  Catalogues. 

F.  II.  PHGC5TIX, 

Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

UMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

G JR, APE  VINES. 

A  large  stock  of  Delaware,  Ives’  Seedling,  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Iona,  &c.,  &c.,  1  and  2  years  old,  at  low  prices. 

DWARF  PEARS,  2  and  3  years  old,  very  line. 

DWARF  APPLES,  2  years  old,  very  tine. 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  CURRANT 
BUSHES.  &c.  Large  collection  of  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS.  ROSES,  BULBS, 
&c„  &c.  Address  LB.VK  <Si  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

OW’S  NURSERY  OF  PEACH  TREES  AND 

Small  Fruits.  15,C00  Peach  Trees,  one  year  old— very 
fine.  25,000  Lawton  Blackberry  Plants.  20,000  Wilson’s 
Albany  Strawberry  Plants.  10,000  Russell’s  Prolific  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  10®000  Horseradish  Sets.  2,000  Concord  Grape 
Vine  Layers.  2,000  Apple  Trees.  For  price,  &c.,  address 
HENRY 'K.  HO W,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  Nursery  is 
one  mile  from  Voorhees’s  Station  on  the  Millstone  R.  R. 


H 


Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees  for  gprang  ©f  1§6§, 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  For  sale  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  A  descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  Catalogue  of 
Fruits,  and  one  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Sent,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  10  cents  each.  Wholesale  Catalogue  fkke. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NATIVE  EVEKftKEffiim 

5  to  12  inches  high.  Arbor  Vitae,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  $5 
per  1000,  $20  per  5000,  $35  per  10,000.  American  Spruce,  Bal¬ 
sam  and  White  Pine,  $7  per  1000,  $30  per  5000,  $50  per  10,000. 
Norway  Pine,  $10  per  1000.  Packing  free. 

JOHN  NECKE, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

EACH  TREES  of  first  quality.  Price,  $8  per 

100,  or  $60  per  1000.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


P 


H  Ifll  TEACH  TREES,  consisting  of  14 

_H_  VP® 'CS'itjrsiK  of  the  best  market  varieties.  For  sale  by 
C.  R.  REEVE,  Mattituck,  L.  I. 

K1MALL  FRUITS.  —20,000  Doolittle's  Black  Cap 

*3  Raspberry  Plants.  First  quality,  $15  per  1,000.  , Straw¬ 
berry  Plants— Wilson’s  Early,  French’s,  Agriculturist,  Rus¬ 
sell’s,  $5  per  1,000.  GEO.  II.  LAMBERT,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 

INES,  VINES,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— 

200  gallons  each  of  Concord,  Native  Red  Grape  and 
Blackberry  Wine,  vintage  of  1863.  $3,00  per  gallon.  All  very 
tine.  10,000  Concord  Layers,  one  year  old,  $40,  M.  10,00'0 
Jucunda  Strawberry  Plants.  $30,  M. 

F.  A.  ROCKWELL.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Concord  grape  vines, 

$G  to  $8  per  100;  $10  to  $45  per  1,000. 

O.  F.  BROWNING,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

/pi  rape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blaek- 
berries,  etc..,  of  all  the  best  varieties,  old  or  new,  very 
low.  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberries,  by  the  million.  Send 
for  Price-list.  C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FRITTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

IVES  Grape  Roots. — Our  Stock 

nit© Nk  mJt  is  good,  and  we  will  not  be  undersold  by 
any  responsible  parties.  Dr.  J.  15.  BELVILLE  &  SONS’ 
Fruit,  Floral,  and  Ornamental  Nursery,  Mt.  Washington,  O. 


CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

If  you  want  the  genuine  plants,  send  to  headquarters.  My 
plants  are  all  grown  from  a  single  plant  obtained  from  the 
original  stock  six  years  since,  and  are  warranted  true  to 
name.  I  have  both  No.  1  and  2  plants,  with  extra  fine  roots. 
Testimonials  and  Circular  sent  if  desired. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Luia’s  Everbearing  Raspberry. 

For  description  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety,  and  gen¬ 
eral  Price  List  of  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  Address 
II.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

HOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J., 

will  send  post-paid  for  $5,  12  Philadelphia  Strawberry, 
12  Jucunda,  12  Durand’s,  6  Charles  Downing,  3  Thornless 
Raspberry,  3  Doolittle’s,  0  Philadelphia,  3  Wilson  Early 
Blackberry,  and  3  Kittatinny.  Send  lor  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  other  variety  lists. 


Plum  and  Cherry  Stocks,  and 
ikAM  15,000  Grape  Vines  for  sale  cheap 

RICHARDSON  &  BELLOWS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Very  hardy,  firm,  superior  flavor  and  Immensely  produc¬ 
tive  $2  per  plant,  $20  per  dozen. 

Goodrich  Seedling  Potatoes. 

Early  Mohawk,  Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks,  and  Refugee. 

Beans. 

Daniel  O’Rourke,  Blue  Imperial,  and  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Peas  by  the  barrel,  bushel,  quart,  pint,  or  pound, 
with  other  seed.  For  Price  List  of  Small  Fruits  and  Seeds, 
Address,  WARD  WELL  &  Co.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.Y, 

“  DR.  NICAISE  STRAWBERRY  J’ 

The  largest  berry  known ;  imported  by  FROST  &  CO., 
Spring  of  1366. 

We  fruited  the  berry  the  past  season,  and  think  it  fully 
comes  up  to  its  European  reputation  for  size  and  quality. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation. 

Price,  $1  per  Plant ;  $9  per  Dozen. 

Address  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4HLARKE  the  best  liardy  Raspberry  that  has 

been  extensively  tried  with  entire  success. 

Philadelphia  do.,  very  hardy  and  productive. 

Kittatinny  Blackberry.  Of  most  excellent  quality  and 
continues  in  use  a  long  time, 

Wilson’s  Early  do.  The  best  very  early  market  variety. 

One  plant  of  each  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  $1. 

In  quantity  on  liberal  terms.  Also,  Roses,  Grape  Vines, 
Newliare  Evergreens.  &c.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MAHLON  MOON, 

Iforrisville ,  Bucks  Co .,  Pa. 


WILSON’S  EARLY,  KITTATINNY,  LAWTON 
Blackberry  Plants,  Philadelphia,  Miami,  and  Doo¬ 
little  Black  Cap  Raspberry.  Also,  Strawberries  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  in  large  or  small  quantities.  50,000  Aspar¬ 
agus  Plants  and  10.000  Horseradish  Sets,  for  sale  by 

II.  C.  KILBORN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Henderson  &  Fleming,  Seedsmen, 
67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Tree  Peddlers. 

Some  of  them  are  honest  and  some  of  them  are  not;  you 
bad  better  send  your  orders  for  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants  to 
WAMPLER  &  TlLLOTSON,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio,  if  you  doubt  it,  ask  any  business  man  of  tlie  city  of 
Dayton. 

WATIVE  EVERGREENS.  0  to  13  inches  high— 
_i.vl  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  American  Spruce, 
and  Hemlock,  also  Larch,  at  $5  per  1000.  Packing  free. 

J.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

WILSON’S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY. ' 

A  large  and  fine  grown  stock  of  this  great  market  berry f 
strictly  pure ,  $5  per  1,000.  Orders  entered  as  received  and 
filled  in  rotation  at  proper  season. 

D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PLANTS  BY  MAIL. — For  $8  I  will  send  six: 

plants  each  of  Jucunda  and  Philadelphia  Strawberries;: 
Clarke  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries ;  Wilson's  Early  and 
Kittatinny  Blackberries;  or,  six  lots  as  above,  to  one  address- 
$40.  Catalogues  for  clubs.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J„ 

KITTATINNY. — See  who  indorses  it,  page  74r 
February  No. 

Every  reader  ot  this  paper  should  have  it.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials  of  this,  and  the  BEST  Raspberries,  Strawberries* 
Currants,  Grapes,  etc,  E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

To  lie©  Seed  Trod©. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  Seedsmen  that  I  have  appointed  Mr. 
Frederick  It.  Srlirocder,  of  New  Aork,  the  Sole 
Agent  in  and  for  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  my  Seeds. 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  WENDEL,  Erfurt,  (Prussia), 
Dec.  1SG7,  Nursery  and  Seedsman.  (Established  1832.) 
All  orders  will  be  executed  )  Fit.  R.  SCHROEDEH, 
immediately  upon  receipt,  by  j  17  Broad  st.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  3197. 

rSIHE  PRICES  of  the  Plants  for  sale  this  spring 
Ja_  at  the  Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm  are 
too  low  to  advertise  in  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

1  ACRES  SMALL  FRUITS,  Philadelphia 

J8.SLjyt.Kand  Clarke  Raspberries,  Early  Wilson  and  Kitta- 
tinny  Blackberries,  40,000  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cher¬ 
ries.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  WM.  PARRY,  Climamin- 
son,  New  Jersey. 


4RBEY  THE  DOCTORS,  BY  EATING  PLENTY 
’s  K  of  fruit;  raise  the  fruit  first,  but  first  of  all  order  the 
plants  of  JNO.  S.  COLLINS,  or  send  for  liis  Catalogue.  See 
what  lie  oilers,  page  113. 

HILADELPHIA  RASPBERRIES,  S125  per 

1000;  Black  Caps,  $14  per  1000  ;  Strawberries.  $3. 

SAMUEL  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 

RUE  CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  $5  per  1,000, 

$1  per  100.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


T 


STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK- 

»  BERRIES.  SAMUEL  1„.  ALLEN, 

Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


by 


F 


EACH  TREES,  very  fine,  1  year  from  bud. 

Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  1,  2,  and  3  years  transplanted. 
Address,  G.  II.  BANTA,  Tappantown,  N.  Y. 

TOI&EISBS:  i»EAI£ 

-EL  B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

EDGE  PLANTS,  POTATOES,  &c.,  HONEY- 

Locust,  $5,  M:  Hawthorn.  $6,  M  :  Buckthorn,  $6,  M.: 
100,000  Asparagus.  1  and  2  years.  $3  and  $.'>,  M  ;  Linnaeus 


_  'apes,  . 

lor  packing.  Address 


JAMES  HART,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  in  quantities 

Oxk'Ik'IJ'  to  suit;  choice  kinds,  verv cheap. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Paoli,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[MAr.cn, 


“  Special  Merit  for  Novelty, 
Utility,  ami  Economy.” 

1st  Premium  Medal  Awarded. 

Mil  H.  Mur.pnY.  ) 

Tiieo.  L.  De  Vinne.  {  Judges. 
Jxo.  W.  Chambers, 

Sec.  Am.  Institute. 

Tlie  attention  of  Painters,  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  "Wooden  ware.  Cottage  Furni¬ 
ture,  Coflins,  Refrigerators,  Sleighs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements,  Chairs,  etc.,  etc., 
is  invited  to  the 

MR  CYLINDER  DRAINING 
MACHINE. 

This  Machine  grains  in  Oil  Colors,  per¬ 
fect  imitations  of  Walnut,  Rosewood, 
Chestnut  and  Oak,  in  all  their  varieties. 
The  impressions  are  as  sharp  and  true  as  those  of  the  photograph.  The  advantages  of  this  machine  are: 

1st.  It  performs  many  times  as  much  labor  as  can  he  done  by  hand. 

2d.  No  hand  work,  however  painstakingly  and  slowly  done,  can  equal  It. 

Sd.  It  does  not  require  a  highly  skilled  workman. 

4th.  It  is  adapted  to  nil  kinds  of  work  and  can  he  applied  to  any  surface,  flat,  or  curved. 

5th.  The  machine  is  substantially  made  of  vulcanized  rubber,  with  brass  side-plates  so  simple  and  durable  that  It  will 

last  for  years  without  getting  out  of  order. 

6th.  By  an  improvement  made  last  year  the  figure  can  he  carried  close  to  the  ends  of  a  panel. 

7th.  The  pattern  plates  are  now  reinforced  by  a  patent  hacking,  which  prevents  their  breaking. 

This  machine  has  taken  the  first  Premium  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  this  year.  See  Report  of  Committee.  Also, 

see  Scientific  American,  August  3, 1867.  For  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  address 

IIE.UTH,  SMITH  &  CO.,  44  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Cheap  Guns  for  the  People. 

Smooth  Bore  Muskets— good  as  new— warranted  to  shoot 
shot  close,  and  kill  every  shot,  at  GO  yards. 

Price  for  box  of  24  Guns,  only . $15  cash. 

Sample  sent  to  any  address  for . $  2  cash. 

Double  Barrel  Shot  Guns  for . $10  cash. 

All  kinds  of  Guns,  Pistols,  and  ammunition.  Also  Gun- 
makers’  tools  and  materials  for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Address  J.  II.  JOIIMSTON.  Great  Western  Gun  Works, 
250  Liberty-st..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Msatloiaal  IMsla.  Washes*. 

A  machine  that  weighs  about  thirty  lbs.,  will  wash  the 
Dishes  of  a  Family  of  8  or  12  persons  without  wetting  the 
lingers,  in  from  8  to  10  minutes.  Received  the  Diploma  of 
the  late  New  York  State  Fair,  the  commendation  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  all  others  who  have  seen  or  used 
it.  Every  Family  should  have  one.  Send  $15,  or  to  any 
Club,  where  there  is  no  Agent,  that  will  send  me  $60  I  will 
send  five  machines.  Address  S.  D.  SIKES,  Proprietor  and 
Manufacturer,  300  Clinlon-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Reliable  Agents  Wanted.) 

Foster’s  Broadcast  Fertilizer  and 
Grain  Sower. 

This  Machine  sows  all  kinds  of  Fertilizers ,  such  as  Guano, 
Plaster,  Lime,  Ashes  ancl  Salt,  in  all  conditions  and  without 
choking,  and  any  desired  amount.  Also,  all  kinds  of  grain. 
For  particulars,  address  OSBORNE,  FOSTER  &  CO., 
Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


American  Institute  Fair,  Oct.  2G,  18G7.  Awarded 
HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  CO.,  New  York, 

The  only  Premium  Medal  for  the  best  SHEEP  SHEARS, 
Pruning  and  Hedge  Shears •  These  SHEEP  SHEARS  are 
warranted  to  be  far  superior  to  “  Wilkinson’s”  in  durability 
and  finish.  Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Houses. 

American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1SG8,  says:  “We  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  dependent  upon  England  for  our 
best  cutlery,  and  sheep  shears  were  no  exception.  Hardly 
willing  to  trust,  without  the  test  of  use,  our  own  favorable 
impression  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  these  sheep  shears, 
made  by  Henry  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  practical  sheep  shearers, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  to  experts  in  steel 
manufactures,  who  pronounce  an  unqualified  approval, 
confirming  us  in  ofir  own  opinions.” 


BM6ICE  to  5 

44  _jt  Bets  up  its  own  work,  knits  all  si 


Dollars. 

_ _  _ _ _ , _  sizes,  narrows  and 

widens,  knits  the  heel  into  the  stocking,  and  narrows  oil'  the 
toe  complete— producing  all  varieties  of  knit  goods.  It  is 
simple,  durable ,  easily  operated,  and  guaranteed  to  succeed 
in  the  hands  of  every  purchaser.  Send  stamp  for  Circular 
and  sample  stocking.  JAMES  D.  ORNE,  Gen.  Agent, 

176  Stute-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

HE  PERPETUAL  (WATCH 
CHARM)  CALENDAR— size  of  a 
two  cent  piece— with  plain,  masonic  and 
temperance  emblems,  needed  by  every¬ 
body  everywhere.  Price  by  mail,  elec¬ 
troplate,  plain,  with  enameled  figures 
and  letters,  50  cents,  gold,  with  emblem, 
ditto,  $1. 50.  Address 

E.  MADEN,  161  Broadway, 
Room  3,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box,  5578. 
Active  Agents  wanted  everywhere- 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


THE  EAGLE 
Brick  Machines 

are  taking  the  lead  of  all 
machines  now  in  use. 

None  are  sold  without 
being  warranted. 

Prices  range  from  $210 
to  $500,  according  to  ca- 
pacitv,  which  is  from 

10,000  to  25,000 
Brick  per  (lay. 

A  competent  person 
sent  to  set  up  machines 
and  give  all  necessary 
instructions  FREE  of 
Charge. 

No  pay  asked  until  sat¬ 
isfaction  given.  Send  for 
Circular  to 

FREY  &  SHECK- 
UER,  Bucyrus,  O. 


The  Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 


JULSENT  CfflJISM  AND 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  J alien  Clmrn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 
various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 
Churn  of  our  country.  It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 
portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  find  it  to  foe 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter¬ 
milk  thin  and  bine. 

2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  salter. 

3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4th.— It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  S  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 
No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 
No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  10  gallons,  $11.50. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

EASTERN  BRANCH. 
C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Gen’l.  Agents, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Grilling  &  Co.,  53  &  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck.  South  Water-st.,  Chicago. 
Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  Louis. 

The  American  Paint— For  Roofs. 

Tin  or  Shingle,  New.  Old,  or  Leaky.  Will  not  corrode  met¬ 
als.  exposure  has  no  effect.  Warranted  pure.  Furnished  or 
applied  by  CHARLES  DIMON,  181  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars.  P.  O.  Box  4094. 


ENGINES*  SAW,  AMD 
GRIST  MILLS* 

Tlie  Old  Mt.  Vernon  Iron  Works,  established 
1831,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  trade,  arc 
manufacturing  15  to  25  Engines  ami  Mills  per 
Month,  to  supply  the  large  and  increasing  demands  for 
their 

Stationary  Engines,  for  Mills,  Factories, 
Furnaces,  etc.,  of  from  8  to  225  Horse-Power. 
Portable  Engines  of  from  7  to  30  Horse-Power. 
Thrashing  ancl  Plantation  Engines,  Mount¬ 
ed  on  Wheels. 

Circular  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes. 

Reed  &  Buckingham’s  Patent  Portable 
Spring  Grist  Mills,  and  Portable  Bolts  for  same. 

COMPLETE  CJK0ST 

AND  FLOURING-  MILS', 

Machinery,  including  Best  French  Burr  Mill  Stones, 
Old  Dutch  Anchor  Bolting  Cloths,  Gearing,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  and  all  necessary  Fixtures.  Drafts  and  Plans 
for  the  erection  of  the  Building  and  arrangement  of  tho 
Machinery  are  furnished  without  charge. 

This  Firm  was  the  first  to  commence  the  practice  of  fur¬ 
nishing  complete  Machinery  and  Fixtures  for  Saw  and  Grist 
Mills,  and  experienced  Millwrights  to  erect  and  put  tho 
same  in  operation :  hence  their  unprecedented  success,  and 
reputation  for  building  tlie  best  Engines  and  Mills  in  use. 

All  their  machinery  is  made  from  the  best  material,  and 
constructed  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner, 
and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Prices  and  Terms  the  most  favorable  that  can  he  had. 
Send  for  Circulars.  Address 
C.  is  J.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

CORN  MIELLER. 

The  best  in  the  World  is  tho 
improved 

Burrall’s  Patent  Iron 
Corn  Shelter, 
to  he  found  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Manufacturers. 
DOWNES  &  CO.’S  MF'G.  CO. 
S.  S.  GOULD, 
Superintendent, 

_  Seneca  Falls,  IV.  Y. 

eCOTT’S  PATENT  GRINDER.— For  sharpening 
Mower  and  Reaper  knives.  A  simple  and  effective 
machine.  Manufactured  and  sold  hv  Assignees  of  Patent, 
RICHARDSON  &  C'O.,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 
Will  dispose  of  Territorial  Rights  in  Western  States. 

OUR  NOTICE. — Send  for  a  Circular  and  sample 

of  Tousley’s  Improved  “Hog Tamer.”  It  is  tlie  cheapest 
and  best  implement  ever  invented  to  prevent  swine  from 
rooting  up  and  destroying  pasture  lands.  Slate  and  County 
rights  for  sale.  Samples  10  cts.  Address.  A.  C1IA1SER  & 
BRO.,  Assignees  &  Manufacturers,  Bishop  Hill,  Henry  Co.,  Ill. 

EVERY  FARMER  and  HOUSEKEEPER  should 
use  MARli  &  LANGMAN'S  Patent  Liquid  Bi-Sulphito 
of  Lime,  for  preserving  meat,  eggs,  cider,  etc.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Wholesale  agent,  W.  MARR,  12  Water-st.,  and 
143  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

ENG ERSO ILL’S  COTTQ wTaND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INGEES  OIL'S  HAT  AND  S  TEA  TV  PEESSES. 
INGEES  OLL'S  EAG  AND  PAPEE  PEESSES. 
INGEESOLL'S  HIDE  AND  IIA1E  PEESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  IIOESE-POWEE  PEESSES, 
for  baling  nil  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Prica 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
tlie  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 

gpOUNTAIN  PEN,  ONE  FILLING  AVRITES 

ten  hours.  Gold  pens  apd  cases  ;  pens  repaired  for  50 
cts.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  G.  F.  HAWKES,  64  Nassau- 
street,  New  Fork. 

a  Day  For  All. — Stencil  Tool  Samples 
eip'jl'dJ'  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULL  AM,  Springfield,  Yt. 

Associated  Dairy  and  Factory  Cheese  Vais  ;  with 
heater,  cut-off,  and  hot  water  supply;  complete  for 
use— great  improvements  for  the  present  season.  Roe’s  Pa¬ 
tent  Farm  Dairy  Vais,  the  best  in  flic  world.  Circulars  and 
Pamphlets  of  II.  A.  ROE,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

ATENT  BRASS  PADLOCKS  of  all  sizes,  for 
fruit  boxes,  milk  cans,  barns,  stables,  henneries,  gates, 
cattle  yards,  &c.  Strong,  safe,  durable,  ami  do  not  rust; 
Catalogues  mailed.  H.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Choice  New  Apples. 

I  select  from  100  varieties  6  very  fine  new  apples;  should  be 
In  every  collection.  Vermont  Beauty,  Summer,  Vermont 
Strawberry,  Autumn,  these  two  weigh  1  in.  each;  Bnsh- 
waeker,  Franklin,  Kirtland,  Autumn,  all  large,  Park  Spice, 
Winter,  large  extra.  Each,  3  cions,  50  cts. ;  'the  6,  3  cions 
each,  $2.00,  by  mail.  W.  S.  CARPENTER, 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  IS.  Y. 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet  Cora. 

The  ears  are  of  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  very  sweet  and  excellent  for  table  use. 
My  specimens  of  this  Corn  recently  took  Hie  First  Premium 
at  two  of  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  Per  package.  25  cents,  or  five  packages  for  $1.00. 

My  seed  Catalogue  gratis  to  nil.  ’ 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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A  GREAT  ANNOUNCEMENT  !  !  !  ! 

Will  be  Conunonced  in  No.  10,  Ready  Feb.  18(h,  of 

THE  I  lf  ¥  ©  1  II  1  I  II  £  Y, 

The  Best  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  of  the  Age ,  a  thrilling  Tale ,  entitled 

THE  WITCH  FINDER  ; 

-  OR,  - 

THE  ISEMTE©  Mil  »  SMJgfiO, 

BY  LEO  IN'  LE  W  I  S  , 

AuTnoR  op  “  Tiik  Silver  Ship,’’  “  Tiie  Water  Wolf,”  “Syria,  tiik  Jewess,”  etc.,  etc. 


A  thoroughly  authentic  history  of  Salem  Witchcraft  has 
yet  to  be  written.  In  the  books  treating  of  this  subject,  the 
atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  by  the  Witch  Testers  were 
classed  as  almost  pardonable  offences,  because  committed 
under  the  delusion  that  the  victims  were  gifted  with  super¬ 
natural  powers,  and  could  at  will  afflict  any  person  with  the 
most  direful  physical  and  mental  ailments— such  as  blind¬ 
ness,  deformity,  or  insanity.  In  those  days  every  person  who 
suddenly  became  ill,  at  once  proclaimed  that  he  was  be¬ 
witched,  and  began  recalling  to  mind  the  female  on  whom 
he  had  last  looked,  and  who,  it  was  thought,  hjnl  prostrated 
him  by  the  power  of  Witchcraft.  The  suspected  party,  as 
was  natural,  generally  proved  to  be  some  unfortunate  woman 
against  whom  the  invalid  had  long  harbored  a  spirit  of  un¬ 
friendliness.  The  relatives  of  the  sick  person  were  at  once 
summoned ;  after  listening  to  the  story  of  the  individual 
supposed  to  be  Bewitched,  they  would  proceed  in  a  bodjr  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  unsuspecting  victim,  drag  her  forth,  pub¬ 
licly  accuse  her  of  Witchcraft,  in  having  afflicted  their  suffer¬ 
ing  relative,  and  make  her  submit  to 

The  "Witch-Finder’s  Test. 

Tc-irs  and  entreaties  were  of  no  avail ;  tlie  expostulations 
of  friends  only  made  matters  worse  by  leaving  them  open 
to  suspicion,  and  it  often  happened  that  in  endeavoring  to 
shield  the  unfortunate  victim  from  the  fury  of  the  supersti¬ 
tious  multitude,  even  the  friends  of  the  supposed  witch  were 
compelled  to  undergo  the  tortures  of 

The  Witch-Finder’s  Test. 

These  tests  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  atrocious  and 
diabolical,  and  frequently  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  vic¬ 
tim.  When  proven  guilty  of  Witchcraft,  death  by  the  most 
cruel  means  was  of  course  the  sentence;  but  it  was  not  a 
rare  occurrence  for 

The  Witch-Finder’s  Test 

to  put  an  end  to  the  victim’s  sufferings  by  death,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  be  declared  innocent. 

At  this  distant  day,  and  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  there 
will  be  found  many  who  will  discredit  the  following  brief 
description  of  one  of  the  many  tests  resorted  to  by 

The  Heartless  Witch-Finder. 

The  Salemites  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  drown  a 
witch— that  if  thrown  into  a  river,  she  would  certainly  be 
able  to  make  her  way  to  the  shore.  Acting  unon  this  belief, 
when  a  woman  was  suspected  of  Witchcraft,-  she  would  be 
compelled  to  undergo  the 

Witch-Finder’s  Drowning  Test. 

She  would  be  dragged  to  the  nearest  river,  and  plunged  in 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Ill  case  the 
woman  succeeded  for  a  time  in  keeping  her  head  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  that  was  considered  positive  evidence 
that  she  was  a  Witch,  and  she  would  he  stoned  to  death  as 
she  struggled  with  the  remorseless  waves.  In  this  test  the 
only  proof  of  the  woman’s  innocence  of  Witchcraft  was 
when  she  could  not  swim,  and  therefore  sank  to  rise  no 
more!  Innocent  or  guilty,  it  was  deatli  in  either  case  !  By 
drowning,  she  proved  herself  innocent;  but  if  it  appeared 
probable  that  she  could  save  her  life  by  swimming,  she  was 
stoned  like  a  cat  until  she  drowned  ! 

^  Even  cruelty  more  atrocious  than  this  was  put  in  practice 

The  Witch-Finder. 

Private  quarrels  and  ancient  grudges  were  avenged  by 
accusing  innocent  people  of  Witchcraft.  Young  wives 
were  ruthlessly  torn  from  loving  husbands,  accused  before 
the  gaping,  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace, 

Branded  as  Witches, 

and  after  being  marched  through  the  town,  that  everybody 
might  look  their  last  upon  the 

Female  Demons, 

the  terrified  women  were  given  over  to  the  villainous 
wretches  who  had  achieved  notoriety  as 

Witch-Finders. 


The  remarkable  story  which  is  soon  to  appear  in  the 

New  York  Weekly, 

Is  a  reliable  expose  of  the  atrocities  enacted  in  the 

Days  of  Salem  Witchcraft. 

The  tale  is  founded  on  authentic  records  and  data,  and 
Is  entitled 

THE  WITCH-FINDER ; 

°R, 

The  Hunted  Maid  of  Salem. 

The  plot  of  the  story  Is  original,  although  it  has  for  its 
basis  an  accurate  account  of  the  cruelties  that  were  perpe¬ 
trated  during  the  period  of 

Salem  Witchcraft. 


Among  the  principal  characters  portrayed  in  this  exciting 
story  is 

The  Witch-Hunter. 

The  most  disreputable  person  in  Salem,  at  the  time  of  the 
Witchcraft  excitement,  was  a  man  named  BOAUDnusn,  who 
had  achieved  a  devilish  notoriety  as  a  Volunteer  Accuser,  a 
Witch-Tester,  or  Witch  Discoverer.  This  heartless  miscre¬ 
ant  practiced  various  juggleries,  under  pretense  of  distin¬ 
guishing  a  witch  from  an  innocent  person,  such  as  drawing 
blood,  saying  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backwards,  etc. 

The  Hunted  Maiden. 

Another  interesting  personage  of  those  times  was  Hester 
Wayrrook,  the  (laughter  of  a~colonial  merpliant— a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  noble-hearted  girl,  whom  the  villa* n  Boardbusii 
persecuted  with  his  attentions,  and  afterwards  hunted  as  a 
Witch. 

The  White  Angel  of  Salem. 

A  third  and  most  remarkable  personage  of  I  hose  dark  days 
was  a  mysterious  being  who  appeared  in  Salem  when  the 
delusion  was  deepest.  She  possessed  the  aspect  of  a  young 
lady;  but  a  strange  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  her  appear¬ 
ance—  she  was  strangely  white,  and  her  skin  shone  so  bril¬ 
liantly  (hat  many  supposed  her  to  be  an  angel.  She  went 
about  doing  good,  opposing  the  Witch-Hunters,  releasing 
prisoners,  helping  widows  and  orphans,  etc. 

Whoever  would  have  full  particulars  concerning  these  and 
a  score  of  other  inhabitants  of  Salem,  in  the  days  of  Witch¬ 
craft  must  read  the  thrilling  and  beautiful  narration  just 
drawn  from  the  historical  collections  of  Massachusetts,  and 
entitled 

THE  WITCH-FINDER ; 

or., 

The  Hunted  Maid  of  Salem. 

By  Leon  Lewis. 

Which  will  he  commenced  in  No.  10  of 

The  New  York  Weekly. 


The  groat  success  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  is  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  scrutiny  exercised  in  compiling  the  con¬ 
tents,  so  that  the  slightest  offensive  word  or  passage  may 
be  avoided.  Heads  of  families,  fully  aware  that  we  expunge 
from  our  manuscripts  every  expression  that  might  contami¬ 
nate  the  young,  present 

The  New  York  Weekly 

to  their  wives  and  children,  fully  confident  that  its  teach¬ 
ings  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  that  its  Stories,  while 
they  inculcate  good  morals,  also  exhibit  the  punishment 
that  must  attend  vice. 

The  contents  of 

The  New  York  Weekly 

are  varied,  to  suit  the  popular  taste ;  they  are  instructive, 
entertaining,  and  amusing.  The  thoughtful  will  find  in 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

.subjects  that  will  induce  reflection,  the  knowledge  seeker 
will  he  edified  and  learn  the  social  habits  peculiar  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  while  the  humorously  inclined  can  al¬ 
ways  find  in  the  quaint  writings  of  JOSH  HILLINGS,  PHI¬ 
LANDER  DOEST1CKS,  MARK  TWAIN,  JOHN  QUILL  and 
other  humorists,  something  that  will  provoke  merriment 
and  laughter. 

As  we  have  not  space  to  particularize,  at  great  length,  the 
numerous  features  of  THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  we  will 
just  mention  some  of  the  standing  attractions: 

Answers  to  Correspondents.— A  department  in  which 
the  editor  indulges  in  familiar  chat  with  his  correspondents, 
replies  to  various  queries  put  to  him,  and  disseminates  in¬ 
formation  that  is  of  tlie  greatest  popular  interest. 

The  Knowledge  Box.— In  this  column  will  he  found  Do¬ 
mestic  Recipes,  Scientific  Notes,  Hints  to  Farmers  and 
Gardeners— in  fact,  suggestion's  that  will  prove  useful  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

Items  of  Interest, — The  important  events  of  tlie  world 
are  epitomised  in  this  column,  and  their  essence  given  in 
pithy  sentences. 

Pleasant  Paragraphs,— This  department  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  articles  of  a  humorous  nature,  and  it  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dessert  to  the  mental  feast  which  the  columns  of 
THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  contain  every  week. 

The  above  are  the  regular  departments  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

besides  which  wc  have 

SKETCHES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

LOVE  SKETCHES. 

SKETCHES  OF  ADVENTURE. 

SKETCHES  OF  BORDER  LIFE. 

SEA  SKETCHES. 

Witli  such  attractions,  who  can  wonder  that 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

is  considered 

THE  BEST  LITERARY  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 


0®”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Wo.  1G  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  will  be  com¬ 
menced  “THE  WITCH  FINDER;  or,  THE  HUNTED  MAID  OF  SALEM.”  The  New  York 
Weekly  is  for  sale  hy  every  News  Agent.  Price  Six  Cents  per  copy.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  STREET  &  SMITH,  11  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

FRUIT  CI]5lTURIST9 

BY  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

Is  a  superb  book  of  over  500  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  ‘ISO  accurate  wood  engravings; 

It  contains  practical  directions  for  the  Propagation  and 
Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  Small  Fruits  in  tlie 

Nursery?  Orchard,  :1Jid  Garden. 

And  is  richly  bound  in  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back.  Sent 
free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  by 

1VM.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

WJjTMAX  AI.U  TAX46A¥i:i^  Need, 

«  *  in  order  to  understand  what  taxes  they  must  pay,  is 

Emersou’s  Hand-Book  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Just  published  bv 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

96  pages,  duodecimo,  in  paper  cover,  25  cents. 

Sent  by  Mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  fam( 
feat  of  Aer 
Suspension 
performed 
the  great  Ma¬ 
gicians,  is  ful¬ 
ly  explained 
in  Haney’s 
Journal,  a 
neat  little  il- 
lust  rated 

monthly  of  useful,  curious,  and  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  Each  number  is  cram  full  of  good  reading, 
and  such  as  will  not  only  prove  interesting  but 
profitable.  Notwithstanding  its  marvelously  low 
price 

©BBly  33  cts.  a  Year  ! 

no  pains  or  expense  will  he  spared  to  make  it 
way  satisfactory  to  its  readers.  No  free 

HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

jpg-  Notwithstanding  the  extremelvlow  price  of  Hanky's 
Journal,  its  large  circulation  enables  us  to  make  a  most 
liberal  offer— we  will  send  the  Journal 

One  Year  Free 


to  any  postmaster  or  other  person  who  will  get  us  four 
subscribers.  All  can  afford  it— all  will  like  it. 


Please  Sec  first  Advertisement  on  page  75, 
Feb.  Wo.,  “Best  Evergreen,”  and  order  atonce. 


A  Horse  Doctor  Free. 


SICK  AND  INJURED  ANIMALS  CURED 
GRATIS. 


Wilkes’  Spirit  of  tiik  Times,  the  groat  Family,  Sport¬ 
ing,  and  Literary  Weekly  Paper  of  the  United  States,  em¬ 
ploys  a  distinguished  Veterinarian  Professor,  who  gives  ad¬ 
vice  and  prescriptions,  through  its  columns,  free,  to  all  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  Sick  or  Injured  Horses  or  Cattle,  sent  to 
the  paper  by  mail.  The  cures  of  hundreds  of  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  attest  the  importance  of  this  department  of  the  Spirit. 
Replies  are  made  promptly  to  all  inquiries,  whether  from 
subscribers  or  not.  No  horse-owner  or  Veterinary  student 
should  be  without  the  Spirit.  Single  copies  to  be  had  at 
the  news-stands.  Subscriptions  $5  a  year. 

Address  Editor  V  Wilkes’  Spirit,”  New  York. 


FAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Graf¬ 
ton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use;  two  coats  well  put 
r«,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years:  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  bo 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Oar-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden- ware. 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels  and  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire 
and  Water  proof).  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  hav¬ 
ing  used  50)0  bhls.  tlie  past  year.)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  is  unsurpassed  for  body,  durability,  elasticity,  and  ad¬ 
hesiveness.  Price  $G  per  bbl.  of  800  lbs.,  which  will  supply 
a  farmer  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above. 
Send  for  a  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genu¬ 
ine  unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark  Gratton  Mineral  Paint. 
Address,  DANIEL  BID  WELL, 

25-1  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED— EVERY WHERE, 

GOOD  AGENTS  for  our  new  work,  “  HOME  BOOK  OF 
WONDERS;”  also,  for  a  new  Family  Photograph  Bible, 
containing  Notes.  Indexes,  Maps,  Engravings,  Record  Album, 
&c.  BEST  TERMS  GIVEN.  Address, 

BRAINARD  &  SAMPSON,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Wanted— Army  Guns,  Ilevolvers,  &c. 

I  will  pay  Cask  and  the  freight  for  second  hand  arms  in 
good  working  order,  as  follows: 

$15  for  Henry’s  Repeating  Rifles  (14  shooters). 

$10  for  Spencer’s  1  titles  and  Carbines  (7  shooters). 

$5  for  Sharp’s  Rifles  or  Carbines. 

$5  for  Colt's  Army  or  Navy  Revolvers. 

Caslt  paid  for  every  description  of  fire  arms.  Liberal 
prices  paid  for  broken  or  damaged  arms. 

Persons  having  one  or  more,  can  send  them  hy  Express, 
C.  O.  D„  or  address 

J.  II.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western  Gun  Works, 

No.  250  Liherty-st,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sport  for  Old  and  Young ! 

The  Hyrgrometric  or  Sensitive  Fish  amuses  thousands. 
Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  and 
stamp  by  F.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Providence,  It.  I. 

Y'ou  never  saw  so  great  a  curiosity  !  t 


Jno.  S.  Collins’  Small  Fruit  Nursery  at  your 
Post-Office. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 


In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  -from  the  Moyune  dis¬ 
trict  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
.fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
nil  any  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
(Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
£009  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5tli.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
m  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

£5th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  tiie 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eigiit  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  tiie  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get 
up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each  person 
wishing  to  join  in  a  Club,  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he 
waats,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from  our  Price  List,  as 
published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names, 
kinds,  and  amounts  plainly  on  the  list  as  seen  in  the  Clitf) 
Order  published  below,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete  send 
it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  sep¬ 
arate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  can  divide  equitably 
among  themselves.  See  club-list  in  Jan.  No.  of  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

.  Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  arc  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.f  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound.  , 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  SI  and  3 S  VESEY  STREET. 
Post-Office  Box,  5043,  New  York  City. 

Evidence  After  Two  Years’  Trial. 

Treasury  Department, > 
Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  Washington,  Dec.  31, 1867.  ) 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
The  accompanying  list  completes  the  second  year  of  the 
existence  of  this  Club,  and  what  I  said  to  you  one  year  ago, 
I  can  say  again  now,  and  that  is,  that  the  Club  has  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  goods  received  of  your  house,  and 
is  abundantly  satisfied  that  better  articles  and  lower  prices 
can  be  obtained  there  than  at  any  other  “house”  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  two  years'  experience  is  any  criterion  for  judgment, 
then  the  public  can  rest  satisfied  that  “The  Great 
American  Tea  Company  ”  is  no  humbug. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  CASS  CARPENTEP,. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

TnE  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries  :— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  liad  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “there 
is  no  humbug  about  tiie  establishment.” 

N.  It— All  villages  anil  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  tile  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (beside  tile  Express  charges,)  by 
sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American 
Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
brandies  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in'  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  tiie 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  tiie  order 
of  “  Great  American  Tea  Company.”  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  tiie  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  : 

!  Nos.  3  I  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  ®  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


EXTRA  NOTICE. 

With  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  Small  Fruit  Culture, 
there  has  arisen  a  large  demand  for  vines  and  plants  of 
Extra  Size  and  Q,ualily  for  Immediate  Bear¬ 
ing.  Young  America  is  impatient  of  delay,  and  the  aged 
desire  to  “  eat  tiie  fruit  of  their  doings.” 

To  meet  this  praiseworthy  demand,  we  have  grown  a  stock 
of  vines  and  plants  of  largest  size  and  best  quality,  includ¬ 
ing  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

We  direct  attention  to  advertisement  of  “Grape  Vines  of 
Large  Size,"  on  page  109  of  this  No.  of  Agriculturist,  to 
Mr.  Median's  article  on  2Sth  page  of  our  Catalogue,  and 
especially  to  our  “Extra  Vine  and  Plant  Circular.”  Sent 
with  Catalogue  to  all  applicants  for  10  cts. 

J.  KKOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Plants  and  Root  Cuttings.— Plants  very  low. 

Root  Cuttings,  with  full,  instructions. 

100  350  500  1,000 


Wilson  Early . $3.00  $7.00  $12.00  $10.00 

Kittatinny .  1.75  4.23  8.00  15.00 


Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
J.  II.  FOSTER,  J i:..  White  Horse  P.  O.,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


S FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  —  SUPER- 

l’HospnATEs,  Bone  Dust,  Flour  of  Bonk,  No.  l  Pe¬ 
ruvian,  Phcenix  Island,  Ammoniated  and  Fisii  Guano— 
all  of  guaranteed  quality,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

U.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,' 189  and  191  Water-st.,  NEW  YORK. 


VINES. 

IONA,  ISRAELI. A,  DELAWARE,  DIANA,  &c.. 

of  special  qualities  for  garden  and  vineyard,  at  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed  prices  to  clubs,  companies,  and  individuals.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  lor  price  lists,  club  propositions,  and  pamphlet 
containing  history  of  the  performance  of  Iona  and  Israella 
in  all  parrs  ot  the  country,  since  first  dissemination— two  Re¬ 
ports  of  *  leasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,  on  remarkable  wine-mak¬ 
ing  ability  of  the  Iona  (1867  and  1868,)  etc.  Send  twenty 
cents  lor  Vine-planter  s  Aid,”  pamphlet  with  many  engrav¬ 
ings.  Iona,  (near  Peekskill,)  N.  Y.  C.  W.  GRANT. 

REID’S  NURSERIES. 

(Established  1830.)  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
One  hundred  acres  closely  planted  witli  a  fine  Stock  of 
Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  and  Small  Fruits. 

Also,  a  very  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  and  Shrubs,  such  as  are  desirable  for 
planting  in  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Lawns,  &c. 

Particular  Attention  given  to  small  orders. 
Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN, 
Successor  to  Wm.  Reid. 

NEW  CROP  OF  GARDEN  PEAS. 

The  following  new  and  select  varieties  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
il  on  receipt  of  price.  l>er  Quart. 

Carter  s  First  Crop,  the  earliest  in  cultivation .  90  cts. 

Dickson  s  I  irst  and  Best,  extra  early .  90  cts. 

Early  Caractacus,  extra  early .  65  cts." 

Improved  Early  Dan  O’Rourke,  extra  early . .  .  50  cts! 

American  Tom  Thumb,  one  foot  high,  very  early..  90  cts. 
English  Tom  Thumb,  one  loot  high,  “  *•  ..  50  cts. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  foot,  very  early  and  sweet  $1  10 

MoT  no  r,  A,1 . . 90  CtS. 

65  cts. 
$1  15 

.  $1  00 

-O,  extremely  prolific  and  fine .  $100 

Laxton’s  Prolific  Long  Pod,  extra,  very  scarce _  $2  00 

Also  many  other  standard  sorts,  and  all  the  Novelties  of 
the  season,  both  in  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  for  which 
see  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  140  pages,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  25  cts.;  to  regular  customers  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RHODODENDRONS 


Grafted  plants  of  all  the  best  hardy  sorts  at  much  lower 
prices  than  ever  before. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Every  farmer  wants 

it.  Saves  half  the  time  in 
planting.  Pays  for  itself  in  Half  a 
(lay,  will  last  years.  Light  and 
simple.  A  child  can  use  it;  will  not 
get  out  of  order;  used  on  any  hoe 
Handle ;  taken  off  in  a  minute  , 
counts  tiie  grains  itself;  drops  them 
exactly  where  wanted,  in  plain 
sight.  Sizes,  No.  1,  75  cts. ;  No.  2, 
$1 ;  plants  409  to  GOO  hills  without  refilling. 

TRY  IT.  Sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for 
Circular.  HARPER  &  PARTRIDGE,  Patentees, 

20G  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. — A  magnificent  property  on  the  St. 

John’s  River.  East  Florida,  possessing  almost  every 
desirable  characteristic  found  in  this  favored  region. 

Apply  to  A.  MULLER,  Jr.,  5  Pine-st.,  New  York. 


CHEKHY  lawn  zetajekm:. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable 
Plants,  (cold-bed,  hot-bed,  and  open  ground,)  mailed  to  all 
on  application.  All  intrusting  us  with  their  orders  will  have 
them  faithfully  executed  in  every  respect. 

D.  II.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PATENT  OFFICES. 

Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised 
to  counsel  witli  MTJjVflT  &  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent 
Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their  American  arid  Eu¬ 
ropean  Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors,  is 
sent  gratis. 

C3T*  A  Handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  .States  Census  by 
Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  l'or  Mechanics,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  25c. 

MUNN  &  C0.5  37  Farit  Row,  New  York. 


RITUAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laving  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  .John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston,  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  ().  S.  Uubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAPLE  SUGAR !  MAPLE  SUGAR ! 

COOIL’S  EVAPORATOR  tiie  most  successful  sugar 
pan  the  world.  Is  warranted  to  save  at  leart  forty  per  cent, 
in  fuel,  labor,  and  quality  of  syrup  and  sugar.  Send  for 
Circular.  BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO., 

Mansfield,  O. 


Seeds  of  every  description  for  the 

Fikld,  Garden  and  Ornamental  Grounds,  true  and 
the  best  of  their  kinds  grown  in  Europe  and  America. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  recenrt  of  stamps. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water-st.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  GREAT  INSECT  DESTROYER ! 

See  Circulars  of  N.  E.  Portable  Pump  Co.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  G-arden,  and  Household. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN  — Washington. 
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PERCHERON  HORSES  . — Drawn  from  Life  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  name  “  Perckeron  ”  is  now  given  to  the 
best  bred  horses  of  the  province  of  Perche,  in 
France,  where,  as  also  in  Normandy  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  a  class  of  heavy,  powerful  draught  horses 
lias  been  bred  for  years  with  great  care.  The 
origin  of  the  breed  is  veiled  in  tlie  obscurity  of 
tradition,  but  it  is  supposed  that  its  superior 
qualities  are,  in  a  measure  at  least,  due  to  an 
intermixture  of  Barb  blood.  The  qualities  of 
the  breed  are  such  as  adapt  them  preeminently  to 
farm  work.  They  are  large,  compact,  very  pow¬ 
erful  animals ;  easily  kept,  of  great  endurance, 
and  considerable  speed,  they  show  a  remarkable 
grace  and  ease  of  action,  and  besides  are  noted 


for  docility  and  kindness  of  disposition.  It  is 
many  years  since  horses  of  this  breed  were  first 
imported  into  this  country.  Wherever  they  were 
kept  they  left  their  mark  upon  tlie  stock  of  the 
country  in  a  way  to  demonstrate  their  value. 
Yet,  as  they  do  not  win  laurels  on  the  race¬ 
course,  and  thousands  of  dollars  at  trials  of 
speed  and  bottom  at  our  agricultural  fairs,  but 
have  simply  been  of  value  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  breeders  of  draught  horses,  they  have  nev¬ 
er  been  introduced  and  bred  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  are  not  generally  known. 

Several  recent  importations  attest  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  taken  in  the  Perckerons.  The 


French  Government  and  stock  breeders  are  now 
fast  becoming  fully  awake  to  tlie  superiority 
of  the  noble  race  of  horses  which  has  its  home 
upon  the  soil  of  France.  We  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  one  great  need  of  our 
agriculture  is  the  possession  of  such  a  class  ot 
horses  as  the  cross  with  the  Perckeron  will  give 
us.  We  see  sometliingof  a  similar  strain  of  blood 
in  the  Kanuck  horse,  which  in  a  small  compass 
possesses  many  of  the  excellent  points  and 
characteristics  of  the  Perckeron.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  on  which  we  shall  hereafter  have 
more  to  say,  as  the  publishers  will  soon  an¬ 
nounce  anew  work  upon  the  Perckeron  horse. 
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April  is  one  of  tlie  most  indefinite  months ;  March 
work  holds  on  into  it,  even  though  May  weather 
prevails.  Besides,  there  is  almost  always  a  great 
deal  of  work  which  inopportune  rains  will  post¬ 
pone  and  again  postpone,  quite  into  next  mouth. 
There  should  be  an  early  division  of  work,  thus : 
— dry  soil  work,  rainy  day  work,  and  work  for  fair 
days  when  the  soil  is  wet;  this  makes  three 
good  divisions.  Nothing  should  interrupt  the 
work  in  the  field  and  garden  while  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  for  working.  With  proper  dili¬ 
gence  all  that  needs  to  be  done  indoors,  or  that  can 
he  done  on  rainy  days,  or  while  the  soil  is  too  moist 
to  work,  may  be  without  infringing  upon  the  good 
days  for  field  work.  If  plans  are  not  well  matured 
for  the  summer  campaign  lose  no  time  before  form¬ 
ing  them.  If  there  are  seeds  to  buy,  tools  to  provide, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  to  do,  delay  not.  If  we 
begin  the  season  with  good  “  help,”  good  teams, 
good  tools,  good  seeds,  all  the  manure  we  can 
get,  and  the  best  plans  we  can  make,  after  doing 
all  we  possibly  can  we  may  rely  upon  Providence 
for  sunshine  and  showers  and  fruitful  seasons.  Last 
year,  amid  the  parched  acres  of  the  Interior,  the 
fields  of  those  whose  drainage  and  deep  tillage  had 
been  thorough,  showed  for  miles  as  green  oases  in 
a  barren  desert,  and  at  the  East,  where  all  was  so 
wet,  it  was  undrained  fields  and  those  of  shallow 
soils  that  uniformly  produced  the  poor  crops. 


Mints  about  Work. 

Review  what  was  said  in  the  March  number  with 
regard  to  winter  grains,  grass,  soiling,  and  the 
working  of  wet  soils. 

Double  Cropping. — Land  to  be  suited  for  raising 
two  crops  in  one  season  must  he  rich,  in  good  tilth, 
and  free  as  possible  from  weeds — in  fact,  like  a  good 
garden.  Early  potatoes,  peas,  onions,  early  cab¬ 
bages,  or  any  early  soiling  crop,  may  he  followed  by 
cabbages,  rutabagas,  common  turnips,  pickles,  etc. 
Onions  will  leave  the  ground  for  carrots,  which 
should  have  been  sowed  at  tlie  last  hoeing  between 
the  rows,  as  directed  in  a  “  basket  item,”  and  cab¬ 
bages  may  be  set  out  before  the  potatoes  are  dug. 

Animals— Let  stock  of  all  kinds  have  frequent 
carding,  and  some  hours  of  sunshine  daily.  Only 
at  the  South  will  the  grass  he  forward  enough  to  be 
pastured  without  danger  to  the  crop.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  will  be  great  to  turn  cattle  upon  the  fresh 
meadows  in  case  forage  is  scarce,  hut  it  will  he 
much  better  both  for  the  stock  and  the  pasturage 
to  feed  a  month  longer,  perhaps,  on  corn-stalks. 
The  first  lands  that  are  fit  to  turn  stock  upon  are 
unreclaimed  bogs,  where  the  coarse  grass  growing" 
in  tussocks  has  been  burnt  off.  Such  grass  is  sweet 
and  juicy  early  in  the  spring,  and  eaten  with  zest 
after  the  dry  fodder  of  winter,  but  it  soon  becomes 
wiry  and  hard  and  will  be  refused  by  the  stock.  If 
fed  off  close  when  it  first  starts,  it  willkeep  on  grow¬ 
ing  and  furnish  considerable  feed.  Nevertheless 
such  land  is  very  unprofitable  property. 

Horses  shedding  their  coats  may  have  a  quart  of 
oil-meal  fed  to  each  daily  with  cut  feed  or  on  a- 
peck  of  carrots.  Feed  work-horses  well.  If  kept 
steadily  at  work,  calculate  to  feed  so  well  that  they 
will  not  fall  off  at  all  in  flesh.  Daily  thorough, 
grooming  is  worth  four  quarts  of  feed  a  day  at  this- 
season,  even  for  farm  horses.  Mares  near  foaling- 
must  be  well  fed,  relieved  from  severe  labor,  and  as 
their  time  approaches  given  roomy  quarters  in. 
loose  boxes.  A  box  10  feet  square  is  none  too-- 
large.  A  slightly  loose  condition  of  the  bowels  in¬ 
breeding  animals  is  always  favorable,  and  should- 
bc  induced  by  feeding  roots,  oil-cake  or  flaxseed.. 

Oxen.—  Feed  in  proportion  to  work  required,  card: 
often,  give  long  noonings,  and  a  chance  to  feed  but- 
not  to  fill  themselves.  Cattle,  like  all  ruminating 
animals,  eat  fast  and  do  their  chewing  afterwards. 
An  ox  that  is  put  to  work  with  his  paunch  full  of.’ 
unmasticated  food  is  lazy,  at  least,  and  probably 
more  liable  than  otherwise  to  be  hurt  by  hard  work.. 


Cows  and  Calves. — Refer  to  last  month’s  hints  ;  we 
have  little  to  add  here.  Calves  that  are  beginning 
to  nibble  grass  a  little  may  be  tethered  by  the 
fences,  where  the  grass  starts  green  and  sweet,  and 
will  thus  learn  to  pick  up  a  good  living  as  soon  as 
turned  to  pasture.  Never  let  the  scours  run  a  day. 

Sheep. — Take  extra  care  of  the  lambs  ;  if  stinted 
in  their  earliest  growth  they  never  catch  up.  The 
flock  will  need  close  watching  to  see  that  no  ewe3 
become  gargety  and  their  lambs  lack  milk,  that 
none  refuse  to  own  their  young,  and  that  no  lambs 
are  hurt,  or  sick.  Provide  fresh  water  regularly,  if 
not  constantly,  and  by  no  means  neglect  salt. 

Swine. — See  hints  for  previous  month.  If  the 
stock  kept  is  not  bred  upon  the  farm,  look  out 
early  for  such  pigs  as  yon  will  need.  If  these  can 
he  had  bred  of  full-blood  sires,  by  all  means  secure 
them  ;  they  grow  faster  and  fatten  more  easily. 

Foultry. — There  are  some  useful  hints  in  the  body 
of  this  number  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  Sever¬ 
al  painful  diseases  are  apt  to  attack  fowls  in  wet 
Springs,  of  which  the  worst  arc  the  Roup,  and  that 
disease  so  close  akin  to  it  as  to  be  confounded  with 
it,  Sweiled-head.  Both  are  brought  about  by  un¬ 
cleanly  apartments,  and  both  are  highly  contagious ; 
although  the  previous  preparation  of  the  system  by 
exposure  to  wetness  and  filth  seems  to  be  an  al¬ 
most  essential  condition.  A  cold  will  run  into 
roup  if  any  roupy  fowls  are  about  the  yard.  In  bad 
weather,  give  an  iron  tonic,  say  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  iron,  wet  up  in  a  quart  of  Indian  meal, 
to  a  flock  of  twenty.  About  a  tablespoonful  of  red 
pepper  may  he  mixed  with  it  to  good  advantage. 
In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  disease, 
encouragements  to  laying,  and  promoters  of  health, 
which  the  poultry  breeder  can  use.  Taken  early, 
these  diseases  may  he  cured  by  stimulants  and 
cleanliness,  hut  after  the  first  stage  they  are  usually 
fatal.  Coops  for  hens  and  chickens  should  be 
placed  on  clean  turf,  where  no  chickens  have  been, 
at  least  since  early  last  spring.  Old  coops  should 
he  well  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  the  water 
furnished  to  chickens  should  be  so  covered  that 
they  cannot  foul  it  nor  step  in  it,  and  protected 
from  the  dirt  which  the  old  lien  throws  in  all  di¬ 
rections  by  her  scratching.  We  believe  absolute 
cleanliness,  on  fresh  ground,  to  he  a  perfect  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  gapes.  Turkeys  hatch  and  care  for 
their  own  young  best.  Ducks’  eggs,  however, 
ought  always  to  be’  put  under  hens.  Keep  ducks 
shut  up  until  8  o’clock  every  morning,  or  until  all 
have  laid.  They  lay  an  egg  a  day,  if  well  fed,  and 
will  steal  their  nests  and  hide  them  where  they  are 
hard  to  find,  if  allowed  their  freedom.  When  the 
eggs  arc  regularly  removed  they  will  not  want  to 
sit,  but  keep  on  laying  until  midsummer.  Other¬ 
wise  they  sit  as  soon  as  they  have  a  nest  full  of  eggs. 

Miscellaneous  Worlc. — For  hints  about  farm  roads, 
fences,  picking  up  stones,  etc.,  see  March  number. 

Buildings. — As  soon  as  tlie  weather  is  warm  and 
settled,  open  and  clear  out  cellars,  both  in  house 
and  barn,  whitewash  thoroughly,  stop  rat  holes 
and  cat  holes.  Roots  still  on  hand  may  he  put  in 
barrels  or  boxes,  that  the  bins  may  be  cleaned.  Out¬ 
side  painting  may  he  done  now,  and  a  better  surface 
be  formed  than  if  the  work  he  done  when  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  dry  so  that  the  oil  will  strike  in. 

Draining  may  often  be  done  in  the  spring  better 
than  at  any  other  season,  and  spring  draining  has 
this.great  advantage  :  the  filling  has  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  settle,  and  there  is  much  less  danger  of  the 
surface  water  washing  in  and  gaining  direct  access 
to  the  tiles  than  when  the  draining  is  done  in 
the  fall.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  do  the 
draining  on  side  hills,  and  where  early  in  spring 
much  surface  water  flows,  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  after  the  heavy  spring  rains  have  passed. 

Barn-yard  Manure  and  Composts. — Where  manure 
has  any  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers, 
nobody  has  enough.  Nevertheless,  the  prevailing 
notions  about  it  are  so  crude  that  few  take  the 
pains  they  should  to  increase  their  manure  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Manure  the  land  well,  or  not 
at  all.  It  does  not  pay  to  put  on  a  sprinkling  and 
get  half  a  crop.  Manure  will  secure  a  reward  for 
labor  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  Begin 
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the  season  by  making  arrangements  for  saying 
manure,  and  thoroughly  composting  it  with  muck, 
sods,  or  with  other  vegetable  matter  later  in  the 
season.  Manure  for  use  on  laud  intended  for  ruta¬ 
bagas,  or  other  crops  sowed  in  summer,  should  be 
put  in  compost  heaps  and  worked  over  once  or  twice 
before  it  is  used.  Poultry  house  manure  mixed 
with  soil  or  muck  should  be  frequently  worked 
over,  and  made  fine  for  use  upon  corn  in  the  hill. 

Liquid  Manure— The  leachings  of  the  barn-yard, 
which  ought  always  to  flow  into  a  tank  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  them, are  among  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  a  compost  heap  ;  not  a  particle  of  it 
should  be  allowed  to  waste,  or  wash  away  when 
rains  cause  an  overflow.  It  will  pay  well  to  have  a 
sprinkling  cart  to  carry  the  liquid  upon  the  lawns 
or  fields,  and  it  is  especially  useful  upon  the  garden. 
During  a  moderate  rain,  or  in  showery  weather,  is 
the  best  time  to  apply  it  on  all  drained  soils, 
where  the  water  goes  through,  not  over  the  surface. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. — Purchase  with  caution. 
Bones  as  bone-dust  are  less  likely  to  be  adulterated 
than  as  superphosphate.  Guano  (Peruvian  No.  1)  is 
a  safe  article  to  buy  of  an  honest  dealer,  who  buys 
of  the  Government  agent.  The  more  hands  it  goes 
through  the  more  probability  there  is  of  its  being 
adulterated.  Fish  guano  is  excellent  and  reliable; 
we  have  as  yet  learned  of  no  frauds  connected  with 
it.  Castor  Pomace  is  to  be  had  in  small  quantities 
and  is  excellent.  Land  plaster  is  little  subject  to 
fraud.  Leached  ashes  are  often  adulterated  with 
coal  ashes,  but  this  fraud  is  easily  noticed.  Get 
along  without  buying  manures,  if  possible,  but  if 
you  sell  either  hay  or  straw,  be  sure  to  make  good 
the  wrong  you  do  the  soil  by  spending  all  you  get  for 
manure  of  some  sort,  and  keep  the  soil  improving. 

Spring  Grains.— Wheat  and  Barley  should  be 
pickled  in  a  strong  brine  and  dried  with  lime  be¬ 
fore  sowing,  to  destroy  the  smut.  Sow  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  brought  into  fine  order,  using  about 
5  to  7  pecks  of  wheat,  2  bushels  to  2X  of  barley,  and 
2X  of  oats.  The  later  the  grain  is  sowed  the  more 
seed  should  be  used.  Heavy7,  plump  seed,  free  from 
weed  seed,  is  of  prime  importance.  No  rank,  heat¬ 
ing  manure  should  be  used,  but  fine  compost,  or 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  100 
to  250  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  or  300  to  500 
pounds  of  bone-dust  for  wheat  or  barley,  and  leached 
ashes,  wood  ashes,  or  gypsum,  for  any  spring  grain. 
Nitrogenous  manures  make  oats  run  to  straw. 

Peas. — This  crop  should  be  sown  early.  In  light 
soils  put  the  seed  in  deep.  It  should  go  upon  soil 
manured  last  year,  and  free  from  weeds.  A  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  scatter  the  peas  by  hand  liberally 
in  every  third  furrow.  The  furrows  should  be 
not  more  than  four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  depth 
depending  on  the  soil.  Broadcast  sowing  and 
drilling  are  more  commonly  followed,  the  latter 
practice  being  usually  preferred  on  warm  ground. 
Peas  and  oats  sowed  together  is  a  favorite  crop  with 
many  good  farmers,  but  as  nearly  a  full  crop  of  each 
may  be  produced,  the  land  must  be  mellow  and  rich. 

Moot  Crops. — Sugar  beets,  mangels,  parsnips,  and 
carrots,  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  "ground  can  be 
well  prepared.  These  crops  can  hardly  have  too 
rich  or  well-worked  soil,  yet  they  will  reward  labor 
on  soil  which  is  far  from  being  either  as  rich  or  as 
mellow  as  it  might  be.  Be  sure  of  good  seed.  Sow 
in  straight  drills  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  of  horse 
cultivation.  Carrots  may  have  the  drills  closest, 
but  these  should  be  at  least  2  feet  apart ;  30  inches 
is  none  too  far  for  the  other  roots  named.  Roots 
require  a  good  deal  of  labor,  but  it  is  well  spent. 

Potatoes. — The  earliest  varieties  are  the  ones  for 
early  planting.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  better 
than  Early  Goodrich,  or  than  the  Sebee;  the  Dyke- 
man  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  Early  June  may  be  had  anywhere,  and  is  very 
good.  Plant  good-sized  seed,  cutting  the  largest 
potatoes,  and  aiming  to  have  the  pieces  fully  as 
large  as  hens’  eggs-.  Let  the  cut  pieces  dry  a  day 
or  two  before  planting.  Plant  close,  one  piece  in  a 
place,  and  not  less  than  4  inches  under  ground  on 
dry  ground.  Cover  with  a  plow,  ridging  up  a  little 
over  the  rows,  and  lay  all  flat  as  soon  as  the  plants 
get  above  ground,  with  a  wooden-toothed  harrow, 
an  iron  one  on  its  back,  or  with  a  bush  harrow. 


Worlc  in  tine  Horticultural  !>c» 
partmeuls. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  arrange  these 
notes  under  different  heads,  though  we  are  well 
aware  that  many  have  but  one  garden  for  small 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  flowers.  It  is  better  to 
grow  those  things  so  than  not  at  all,  but  it  is  on 
many  accounts  preferable  to  have  separate  com¬ 
partments  set  off  for  the  fruit,  kitchen,  and  flower 
garden.  The  manuring  and  frequent  working  of 
the  soil,  so  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  best 
vegetables,  is  not  practicable  where  permanent  beds 
of  fruits  are  in  the  way,  and  while  we  appreciate 
the  love  for  flowers  that  will  have  them  under 
every  disadvantage,  we  much  prefer  to  see  the 
onions  grow  at  a  distance  from  the  tulips.  Enthu¬ 
siastic  cultivators  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  work 
with  the  first  mild  days  of  spring.  It  is  always  best 
to  wait  until  the  soil  is  in  “  working  order”  and 
will  crumble  rather  than  clod  when  turned  by  the 
plow  or  spade.  Work  must  often  be  pushed,  but 
never  badly  done;  better  do  less  and  do  it  well. 


©n'chard  and  Nursery. 

The  present  custom  of  packing  trees  in  boxes 
has  some  advantages  over  the  old  one  of  baling 
with  straw,  but  with  all  the  care  those  that  are  sent 
a  long  distance  are  liable  to  detention  in  transpor¬ 
tation  and  it  will  often  happen  that  the  trees,  when 
opened,  have  a  most  unpromising  look,  the  bark 
being  badly  shrivelled.  In  this  case  do  not  put  the 
trees  into  water,  but  bury  them,  root  and  branch,  in 
the  soil.  After  a  contact  of  a  few  days  or  a  week 
with  the  moist  soil,  they  will,  unless  very  badly 
injured,  come  out  as  good  as  new.  The  land  should 
be  prepared,  and-  everything  should  be  ready  for 
Planting  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
Cut  injured  roots  smooth  and  shorten  the  tops. 
Make  a  hole  broad  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
spread ;  throw  on  some  fine  soil  and  work  it  in 
among  the  roots  with  the  fingers,  so  that  no  hollow 
places  will  be  left;  put  on  more  soil  and  press  it 
down  with  the  foot,  and  the  tree  will  not  need 
Staking  to  support  it,  although  a  stake  to  each 
tree  is  very  useful  in  laying  out  the  ground  before 
the  tree  is  planted,  and  afterwards  in  enabling  its 
position  to  be  more  readily  seen  in  cultivating. 

Grafting  is  to  be  done  upon  the  plum  and  cherry 
before  the  buds  have  started.  Other  trees  may 
be  worked  after  the  buds  have  swelled. 

Moot-grafts  and  Cuttings  are  to  be  planted  in  a 
rich,  mellow  bed  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  prepared. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  for  raising  young  nursery 
stock  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible. 

Insects  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  previous 
months  ;  continue  to  destroy  them.  See  article  on 
bark-louse  on  page  134,  and  do  not  set  out  a  tree 
that  is  infested  with  this  scaly  pest  on  any  account. 


JFruit  ®aa*4leM. 

If  constant  pleading  would  effect  it,  every  farm 
would  have  a  fruit  garden,  and  every  farmer’s  table 
would  have  an  abundance  of  fruit-.  A  few  neglect¬ 
ed  currant  bushes  and  a  run-out  strawberry  patch 
too  often  supply  all  the  summer  fruits.  We  mean  a 
fruit  garden  which  shall  be  planted  and  cared  fo'r  as 
furnishing  necessary  food  rather  than  a  luxury. 
Have  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc., 
not  by  the  stinted  tea  saucer  full,  but  a  big  soup- 
dish,  heaped  at  that,  at  every  meal.  There  is  health, 
comfort,  and  economy,  in  a  fruit  garden.  So  have 
one.  Half  an  acre  or  an  acre  to  a  good-sized  family 
is  not  too  much,  and  let  the  children  do  all  but  the 
heavy  work.  If  limited  in  means,  begin  with  straw¬ 
berries  and  currants.  Choose  a  good  soil  near  the 
house,  manure  and  plow  it  thoroughly,  and  plant 
these,  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  can  be  had. 

Strawberries. — Eighteen  inches  apart  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  is  a  good  distance.  Set  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  any  blossom  buds  appear  this  year  pick 
them  off.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  by  use 
of  the  hoe,  and  cut  the  runners  off.  The  plants  will 
form  large  stools  and  next  year  give  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.  As  to  varieties,  the  Wilson  is  the  most  gen¬ 


erally  successful,  but  not  the  best.  Jucunda  is  fine 
in  heavy  soils,  and  the  Agriculturist  in  light  ones. 
Each  locality  has  some  favorite  sort.  Near  Boston, 
nothing  docs  as  well  as  Ilovey’s  Seedling,  which 
being  pistillate  needs  the  Boston  Pine  or  some  other 
with  perfect  flowers  to  be  planted  near  It.  Beds 
that  were  covered  last  fall  should  have  the  straw 
or  other  mulch  removed  fronr  over  the  crowns. 

Currants  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
rooted  plants  may  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  Cut¬ 
tings  should  have  been  made  earlier,  but  in  many 
places  will  do  well  if  put  in  now.  See  page  88  last 
month.  Versailles  and  White  Grape  are  the  best, 
but  have  some  at  any  rate.  Old  and  neglected 
bushes  may  be  made  to  produce  better  fruit  and 
more  of  it  by  cutting  out  a  good  part  of  the  old 
aud  stunted  wood,  and  leaving  an  open,  well-bal¬ 
anced  bush.  Spade  in  good  manure  around  them. 
Blackberries  and  Maspberries,  See  last  month’s  notes. 

Gooseberries  are  propagated  the  same  as  currauts. 
It  is  useless  to  try  any  but  American  varieties. 

Grape  Vines  that  have  been  covered  should  be 
placed  upon  the  trellis.  Plant  vines  of  some  kind.  If 
there  is  room  for  any  thing, plant  a  grape  vine  of  some 
kind.  See  page  144  for  treatment  of  young  vines. 

Figs  may  be  tried  by  those  who  have  sheltered 
places  in  a  mild  climate ;  cover  them  in  winter. 


Kitclicii  Crarrtcn. 

No  matter  how  rich  the  garden  may  be  thought 
to  be,  most  things  will  be  benefited  by  more  ma¬ 
nure.  Regular  market  gardeners  use  from  50  to 
100  tons  of  stable  manure,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the 
acre.  See  last  and  previous  months  for  hints  on 
preparation  of  the  soil,  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  etc. 

Plant  in  rows,  as  far  as  possible,  as  this  is  much 
more  convenient  in  working  than  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  dividing  up  the  garden  into  small  beds. 

A  marker  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  laying 
off  the  rows.  It  is  made  like  a  heavy  wooden  rake, 
with  teeth  12  inches  apart  on  one  side  and  9  inches 
apart  on  the  other.  By  dragging  this  along  the 
prepared  ground,  lines  for  planting  are  marked. 

Seed-beds  will  be  needed  by  those  .who  do  not  use 
glass  for  starting  their  plants,  and  for  plants  for 
later  crops.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  light,  of  a 
nature  that  will  not  become  compacted  or  caked. 
Many  failures  with  seeds  are  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  delicate  plant  to  force  its  way  through  the  heavy, 
baked  soil.  Sow  here  all  plants  that  are  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  such  as  cabbages,  celery,  sweet  herbs,  etc. 

Varieties. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  good 
seeds  of  good  kinds.  Do  not  delay  getting  at  once  all 
that  may  be  needed.  See  last  month,  pp.  90  aud  102. 

Asparagus  and  Mhubarb. — Remove  the  litter,  and 
fork  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  In  places  far 
from  the  sea  a  liberal  saltjng  is  beneficial  to  aspar¬ 
agus.  Make  new  beds  as  previously  directed. 

Beans.  -Plant  bush  sorts  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Limas  should  be  left  until  the  ground  is  warm. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Sow  early  sorts  in  drills  a  foot 
apart,  or  in  two-foot  drills  with  radishes  between. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Transplant  from  cold 
frames  and  from  liot-beds ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
plants  must  be  properly  hardened  by  exposure. 
Sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  well-prepared  beds. 

Celery.—  Sow  in  seed-bed  in  rows  8  inches  apart. 

Chives. — Divide  clumps  and  number  new  plant¬ 
ings,  putting  the  small  bulbs  6  inches  apart. 

Cress  or  Peppergrass. — Sow  a  small  quantity  every 
ten  days  to  keep  up  a  supply.  Dust  the  young 
plants  with  air-slaked  lime,  if  insects  trouble  them. 

Cucumbers  may  be  had  quite  early  by  planting 
seed  in  frames  from  which  other  plants  have  been 
removed,  giving,  of  course,  plenty  of  manure. 

Egg  Plant. — Sow  seeds  in  hot-bed,  which  should 
have  a  covering  of  mats  on  cold  nights. 

Garlic.  —Sets  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
bulbs  are  planted  G  inches  apart  in  foot  rows. 

Horseradish. — Plant  as  directed  on  page  23,  (Jan.) 
or  between  the  early  cabbages,  to  occupy  the  ground 
after  that  crop  comes  off.  Drop  straight  pieces 
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of  roots  in  boles  made  between  the  cuttings  and  at 
the  same  distance  that  they  are  apart.  Let  the  top 
of  the  set  be  at  least  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
Never  plant  crowns  if  pieces  of  root  can  be  had. 

Herbs. — Sow  in  seed-bed  where  the  ground  is  dry 
and  war vi,  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  etc. 

Leeks  need  a  fine  rich  soil.  Sow  in  foot  rows. 

Lettuce  should  be  kept  in  constant  succession.  If 
plants  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  set  them 
out  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Sow  seeds  in  seed-bed. 

Mustard. — Sow  for  salad  or  greens  in  foot  rows. 

Onions. — Put  out  sets,  etc.,  as  directed  last 
month.  Seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
ready.  Plenty  of  good  manure  is  required,  and  it 
is  best  to  make  the  bed  each  year  in  the  same 
place.  Sow  fresh  seed  in  foot  or  15-inch  drills. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  open  ground  or  in  cold  frames. 

Parsnips. — Use  last  year’s  seed  only ;  sow  only  in 
rich,  deep  soil,  in  drills  15  to  18  inches  apart. 

Peas. — The  distance  will  depend  upon  the  hight 
the  variety  grows.  Dwarfs  will  do  a  foot  or  18 
inches  apart,  while  those  requiring  brush 
will  need  to  be  3  or  4  feet  or  more  distant. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed  and  treat  like  Egg  Plant. 

Potatoes. — Plant  only  the  early  sorts  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Uso  good-sized  seed,  and  drop  a  foot 
apart  in  manured  drills  that  are  a  foot  apart. 

Radishes. — Light,  warm,  and  rich  soil  is  necessary. 
They  may  be  sown  between  rows  of  slower  crops 
or  by  themselves.  Sow  a  portion  every  ten  days. 

Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant. — Treat  the  same  as  carrots. 

Spinach. — Cut  that  which  has  been  wintered  for 
use  and  sow  for  a  fresh  supply  in  18-inch  drills. 

Swiss  Chard. — A  beet,  the  leaves  of  which  make 
excellent  summer  greens.  Cultivate  like  beets. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Better  buy  plants,  if  but  few  are 
wanted.  They  are  started  by  putting  the  potatoes 
in  a  hot-bed  and  covering  with  about  2  inches  of 
rich  compost.  Give  water  and  air  as  needed. 

Tomato  plants  in  hot-beds  when  large  enough  to 
handle  may  be  potted  and  placed  under  glass  or 
pricked  out  into  another  liot-bed.  Seed  may  still  be 
sown  under  glass,  or  for  late  crops  in  open  ground. 

Turnips. — Sow  early  sorts  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hot-beds  will  need  special  attention  to  keep 
the  plants  from  hurrying.  Water,  if  needed. 

Flower  (Harden  and  Tai  u  ti . 

Much  of  the  work  indicated  in  previous  months 
is  still  to  be  dono.  Get  all  rough  work  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  possible,  and  have  all  transplanting 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  excepting  ever¬ 
greens,  done  as  soon  as  may  be.  The  making  of 
lawns  arc  sufficiently  treated  of  on  page  144. 

Borders  need  to  be  carefully  forked  over,  first 
giving  a  coat  of  well-decomposed  manure,  and 

Edgings  made.  Box  may  be  re-set  and  grass  edg¬ 
ings  laid.  We  wish  some  one  would  make  a  nice 
tile  edging.  Bricks  set  diagonally  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  along  paths  where  there  is  much  travel. 

Herbaceous  Plants ,  where  they  have  stood  two  or 
three  years,  will  often  need  dividing;  do  this  early. 
We  gave  a  description  of  some  good  varieties 
in  March  last.  Seeds  of  perennials  may  bo  sown. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  dry, 
but  tender  ones  are  best  left  until  May,  unless  they 
can  be  started  under  glass.  Seedsmen’s  catalogues 
designate  whether  the  plants  are  hardy  or  tender. 

Bedding  Plants  should  not  be  put  out  too  early. 
They  are  generally  sub-tropical  things,  and  a  cold 
spell  givos  them  a  check,  if  it  does  not  kilt  them. 

Forced  Plants. — In  cities  and  towns  plants 
that  have  been  forced  are  often  offered  for 
sale.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  worthless  for 
future  use,  although  for  present  gratification 
they  are  oftan  worth  the  price  asked. 

Climbers. — The  hardy  climbers  are  great  favorites 
with  us,  and  we  would  introduce  them  wherever  it 
it  is  possible — on  verandas,  fences,  and  to  cover  un¬ 
sightly  objects.  Our  woods  supply  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  Moon-seed,  Wax-work  and  others,  and 


the  nurseries  have  a  long  list  of  the  exotic  ones. 

Roses. — Where  there  is  room,  have  a  plenty  of 
June  roses,  but  in  restricted  gardens  the  China 
varieties  will  give  the  most  satisfaction,  as  they 
bloom  all  the  time.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous 
that  we  must  refer  to  the  catalogues  for  a  list. 


Green  and  Mot-Houses. 

These  “hints”  are  of  course  intended  only  for 
amateurs  who  manage  a  small  house  themselves, 
and  not  for  the  regular  gardener.  Give  air  on  mild 
days,  guarding  against  sudden  changes,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  warm  up  during  a  cold,  damp  spell. 

Propagating  for  out-of-door  planting  should  be 
going  on,  to  supply  the  demand  for  bedding  stuff. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  rooted  in  the  sand  of 
cutting  bench,  transfer  to  small  pots  of  good  soil. 

Seeds  of  tender  annuals  may  be  sown  for  plants  to 
use  out  of  doors.  Cover  small  seeds  lightly.  Start 

Dahlias  by  placing  their  roots  in  a  warm  place,  or 
if  they  have  already  started  cut  off  the  sprouts  with 
a  portion  of  the  root,  and  pot  them. 

“  Foliage  Plants,"  (as  the  garden  term  goes),  such 
as  Cannas,  Colocasias,  etc.,  may  be  potted,  as  may 

Tuberoses ;  indeed  the  only  way  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  from  tuberoses  at  the  North  is 
get  them  well  started  before  they  are  put  out. 

Shrubs  making  their  growth  will  need  more  water. 

Insects  will  start  into  new  vigor  with  the  warm 
days  of  spring;  apply  smoke  and  other  remedies. 

Potted  Pants. — It  takes  an  amateur  a  long  time  to 
acquire  courage  to  use  the  knife.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  plants  go  from  year  to  year  without  being 
cut,  and  get  more  “  lanky”  and  miserable  each  year. 
Cut  back  any  plant  that  is  in  bad  shape  or  shows  a 
weakly  growth,  and  repot  in  fresh  soil  if  needed. 

Cold  Grapery. 

Here  the  heat  of  the  house  depends  upon  the 
sun,  and  its  proper  temperature  is  governed  by  the 
management  of  the  ventilators.  An  artificial  sum¬ 
mer  is  to  be  created,  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
which  are  to  be  kept  suited  to  the  vines  by 
the  care  of  the  cultivator.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  secure  an  uniform  starting  of  the 
buds  on  the  vine.  If  the  vine  were  put  up  in  its 
place  at  once  the  upper  buds  would  get  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  lower  ones  and  the  growth  would  be 
unevenly  distributed.  To  counteract  this,  the  vine 
is  so  suspended  that  it  will  form  a  curve,  with  the 
upper  end  of  it  hanging  down.  By  varying  the 
point  of  suspension  and  the  curvature  of  the  vine, 
a  uniform  start  can  be  secured,  and  when  the 
shoots  have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
the  vine  is  to  be  tied  in  place.  If  the  upper  buds 
fail  to  start,  or  if  the  vine  shows  cracks  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  some  injury  has  happened  to  it  during  the 
winter,  and  it  must  be  cut  back  to  a  good  bud 
which  will  furnish  a  cane  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  one.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  should  be  about  65°,  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  may  be  increased 
to  70°  or  80°.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  must 
be  avoided,  and  a  favorable  moisture  be  maintained 
by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  morning  and  evening. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Mar.  14,  1888,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Ukceipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  this >n' thl3!.000  89.000  983,000  23,000  41,000  109.000 

26  clays  last  m’tli  136,000  131,000  1,194,000  4,500  51,000  111,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  tW.sra’th.296.000  937.000  1,346.009158.000  973,000  875,000 
20  (lays  last  m’cli, 244, 000  476,000  1,391,330  9S,500  136,300  1,016,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  1S68.... 131,000  S9.000  983.000  23,000  41,000  109,000 

22  (lays  1867.... Ill, 000  94,000  139,000  15,090  47,500  76,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  1863  . 296, 000  957,000  1,346.000  153,000  97.390  873,000 

22  days  1867  .164,500  l,56o, 000  236,000  510,000  928,000  - 


3.  Exports  from,  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  March  14: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye. 

Oats. 

1868  ... 

....130,106 

437.527 

1,797,749 

64,692 

16.424 

1867.... 

....  71,793 

18,586 

1,342,249 

114,893 

43,961 

1866.... 

_ 210,295 

67,700 

1,265,387 

79,772 

192.271 

1865. . . . 

....274,759 

128,960 

101,046 

141 

16,643 

grain  in  store  at  New  York : 
Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
hush.  bush,  husli.  hush. 
1,719,822  43,542  46,614  1,794,212 

1,705,380  181,111  93,032  2,134.191 

1,434,553  189,330  161,313  2,379,826 


1,653,094  202,900 
1,954.706  134.543 
967,664  7,309 

1,154.892  500 

863,724  32,785 

160.780  66,986 

217,976  117.257 
261,093  186, S04 


392,815  3,199,563 
361,053  2,246.752 
32,793  890,897 


9,376 

12,376 

21,399 

69,643 

145,706 


135,737 
209,349 
206,763 
379,865 
COS, 494 


Malt, 

hush. 

34,102 

65,237 

C9.3S9 

83,445 
52,155 
57,977 
61.508 
48,632 
34  700 
16,311 
16,461 


4.  Stock  Of 

Wheat, 

1888.  bush. 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152 

Feb.  11 . 1,507,679 

Jan.  13 . 1,647,418 

1867. 

Dec.  11 . 1,804,215 

Nov.  12 .  941,129 

Get.  15 .  167,608 

Sept.  10 .  120,532 

Aug.  13 _  90,174 

July  15 .  245,509 

June  14 .  578,279 

May  15 .  731,330 

Gold  has  been  depressed  in  price,  since  our  last,  clos¬ 
ing  at  139 14. . .  .Breadstuffs  have  been  moderately  active 
since  our  last,  but  quite  variable  in  prices.  The  offerings 
of  flour  and  wheat  have  been  comparatively  limited,  hut, 
toward  the  close,  have  run  ahead  of  the  wants  of  buyers, 
to  the  injury  of  prices,  which  close  with  a  downward 
tendency.  Corn  has  fluctuated  materially  through  the 
month,  hut  closes  briskly  and  buoyantly,  on  an  active 
home  and  export  demand.  Rye  and  Barley  advanced  in 
price,  on  light  receipts,  and  a  fair  inquiry, — the  former 
closing  heavily,  and  the  latter  very  firmly.  Oats  have 
been  less  sought  after,  and  have  been  lower  and  irregu¬ 
lar. ..  .Provisions  have  been  in  good  request,  but  hog 
products  have  been  unsettled  in  price,  closing  in  favor 
of  purchasers.  Beef,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  close  with  an 
upward  tendency. ..  .Cotton  has  advanced  materially,  on 
an  unusually  active  movement,  chiefly  speculative  ;  but 

it  closes  less  firmly _ Wool  was  in  very  brisk  demand 

for  a  week  or  two,  and  quoted  a  shade  higher  ;  but  the 
later  dealings  have  been  less  extensive,  the  market  closing 

about  steady _ Hay  has  been  salable  at  full  prices,... 

Hops  and  Tobacco  have  been  quiet _ Seeds  have  at¬ 

tracted  more  attention,  closing  more  firmly. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Feb.  15.  March  14. 
Prtck  of  Gold  . . . . .  140X  139X 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State$  8  45 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  90 

Extra  Western .  9  55 

Extra  Genesee .  11  25 

Superfine  Western. .  8  45 

Rye  Flour  .  7  25 

Cop.n  Meal.  .  .  5  50 


@11  25  $  8  85 
@15  50  9  30 


Wheat— All  kinds  of  White 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Cor.N—  Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State . . 

Rye  . . 

JUrley . 

Hay— Bale  *1100  B . 


@15  75 
@14  50 
@  9  35 
©  9  25 
@  6  35 
©  3  25 
@  2  82 
@  1  32 
1  26>£@  1  35 
85  ©  — 

Nominal. 


2 

2  33 
1  22 


9  90 
11  10 
8  90 
7  65 
5  75 
2  85 
2  30 
1  23 
1  22 


@11  00 
@15  Od 
@15  50 
@14  50 
@  9  60 
@  9  60 
@  6  25 
@  3  50 
©  2  85 
@  1  28 
@  1  27 
‘  83 

Nominal. 


Straw,  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings,  *!  B. 
Hops— Crop  ofl866.  *!B.. 
Feathers — Live  Gaese,  *1 
Seed—  Clover,  i?  ft  . 


Sugar— Brown,  *!  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  *!gal . . 

Coffee—  Rio, (Cold  price)*!  lb 
Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,*!B. 

Seed  Leaf,  **  lb . 

Wool— DomcsticFleece,*!  B. 


California,  unwashed, 

Tallow.  *1  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—*!  ton . . 

Ponk— Mess,  *!  barrel. 
Prime,  *l  barrel  . 


La  p.d,  ill  barrels,  *)  B.. . 
Butter— Western,  *!  B.. 

State,  *!  lb . 

Ciieese. . 

Beans—*!  bushel . 


i 

71 

@ 

1  80 

1 

80 

@ 

1  88 

i 

95 

@ 

2  25 

2 

05 

@  : 

2  40 

i 

05 

@ 

1  45 

1 

05 

@  : 

1  55 

i 

10 

@ 

1  50 

1 

15 

@  : 

L  60 

90 

@ 

1  15 

95 

©  : 

1  15 

20M® 

21 X 

24<k@ 

26 

20 

@ 

60 

15 

@ 

60 

75 

@ 

90 

75 

© 

90 

T2M@ 

13X 

13M@ 

14W 

3 

00 

@ 

3  25 

2 

75 

@  3  00 

2 

60 

© 

2  80 

2 

75 

@  : 

l  85 

li  34® 

14K 

1054® 

135f 

34 

@ 

48 

37 

@ 

55 

12 

@ 

YH 

125f@ 

18 

0 

@ 

22 

7 

@ 

24 

3  VM 

65 

4 

& 

65 

38 

@ 

60 

40 

@ 

60 

27 

@ 

52 

28 

@ 

48 

16 

@ 

28 

18 

@ 

32 

11 

@ 

1154 

Hk@ 

11V 

50 

00 

@56  00 

48 

00 

@56  00 

22 

37 

@23  56 

23 

12 

@24  15 

18 

25 

@19  50 

20 

00 

@21  00 

13 

00 

@19  00 

14 

00 

@20  00 

14 

@ 

15 

14V® 

16 

25 

@ 

42 

33 

@ 

50 

40 

© 

50 

47 

@ 

60 

8 

@ 

1GK 

9 

@ 

16^ 

4 

50 

@ 

5  10 

5 

50 

®  : 

i  80 

1 

55 

@ 

1  60 

1 

55 

@ 

— 

33 

@ 

41 

28 

@ 

SI 

15 

@ 

17 

18 

@ 

20 

22 

@ 

25 

20 

@ 

25 

3 

75 

@ 

4  25 

3 

75 

@  5  00 

4 

00 

@ 

5  50 

4 

00 

@  1 

)  00 

7 

00 

@ 

9  50 

7 

00 

@  £ 

1  50 

Eggs— Fresh.  *!  dozen 
Poultry— Fowls,-*!  B 

Turkeys,  *!  B . 

Potatoes— *1  bbl  .... 

Apples—*!  barrel . 

Cranberries,  *f  barrel .  7  00  @  9  50 

New  York  I.i ve  Stock  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

February  17  . 4,793  81  582  26,002  9,060  40,518 

February  24  .  4,042  66  809  26,159  11,214  42,290 

March  2 . 4,839  74  631  17,455  11.639  34,633 

March  9 . 4,644  86  603  17,259  10,660  33,252 

Total  in  four  Weeks. . .  .18,318  307  2,625  86,875  42,573  150,693 

doforpreviousliWeeks.^o^Sl  424  3,072  120,513  56,918  197,181 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 4,579 

77 

656 

21,719 

10,643 

do 

do  last  Month.  5,107 

84 

614 

24,104 

11,353 

do 

do  prev's  Month.  4,763 

71 

544 

20.S99 

17,743 

Average  per  Week,  1807.  5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do.  do.  1866......  5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do.  do.  1865  .  5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. 

do.  do.  1SG4 .  5,161 

145 

1,511 

15.315 

12.676 

do. 

do.  do.  1863 .  5,150 

129 

604 

9,941 

21,670 

Total  in  1867.... . 293,832  3.369 

Total  in  1806  . 298,880  4,S85 

Total  in  1865 . 270,271  0,101 

Total  in  1S64 . 267,609  7,603 

Total  in  1863  . 264,031  6,470 


09,941  1,174,154  1, 
62.420  1,010,000 
77,991  836,733 

75,621  782,462 

35,705  519,316  1 


,102,643 

672,000 

573,197 

600,270 

,101,617 


The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  March  9,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 


1868.] 
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The  season  of  Lent  always  has  its  effect.on  the  cattle 
markets.  Live  animals  of  all  kinds  have  been  fewer  in 
number  than  for  the  same  period  last  month.  There 
have  been  more  sellers,  and  consequently  smaller  droves 
were  offered.  Buyers  for  large  lots  were  few,  and  “  ped¬ 
dling  ”  always  makes  a  slow  market.  The  storms  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  prompt  arrival  of  stock,  and  many  buyers 
would  wait  until  afternoon,  hoping  new  arrivals  would 
give  them  a  better  selection.  While  the  market  last 
month  was  brisk,  this  month  finds  it  very  slow — many  of 
the  best  sales  being  made  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
supply  has  been  quite  even,  and  equal  to  the  demand,  but 
not  at  any  time  exceeding  it.  Some  days  sellers  thought 
an  extra  100  head  would  turn  the  chances  against  them, 
and  they  would  have  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Sometimes 
50c.  a  head  on  cattle  would  lose  them  a  buyer,  so  close 

were  the  bargains  made . Beef.— For  good,  sleek 

steers,  prices  kept  rather  even  during  the  month,  with  a 
slight  downward  tendency ;  at  the  close,  few  sales  were 
made  at  the  highest  figure  quoted  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  the 


figures  at  which  the 

largest  lots 

were 

sold : 

Feb.  17th  ranged  12@20c. 

Av.  lGXc. 

Largest  sales  15K@17K 

do  24th  do  14@20c. 

do  17}<c. 

do 

do 

1G  ©IS 

Mar.  2d  do  10@20c. 

do  17  c. 

do 

do 

15-Y®17  % 

do  9th  do  12@19c. 

do  lGJfc. 

do 

do 

15  @17 

The  week  ending  Feb.  22d,  Washington’s  birthday, 
gave  us  some  fine,  premium  cattle  ;  one  pair  of  G  yr.  old 
steers,  we  think  not  excelled  by  anything  that  has  been 
in  the  market  for  months.  They  were  grade  Shorthorns, 
fed  for  2  years  by  Geo.  Preston;  weighed  50S0  lbs.,  and 
were  sold  to  one  of  our  fancy  butchers  for  20c.  per  lb.,  or 
$660,  as  they  netted  3300  lbs.  These  steers  did  not  have 
special  care,  beyond  that  given  to  the  remainder  of  the 
drove,  and  is  a  good  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
Shorthorns  and  their  grades  lay  on  fat;  the  rest  of  this 
drove  brought  19©19V£c.  Another  lot  of  24  head  from 
Dutchess  Co.,  weighing  9 hi  cwt.  dressed,  were  very  pret¬ 
ty  steers,  sold  quickly  at  lS@19c.,  and  were  cheap.  In  a 
very  fat  lot  of  10  head  from  Ohio,  one  large  pair  brought 
$G75,  or  about  1954c.  per  lb.  net.  The  week  ending  March 
2d  presented  many  fine  cattle  ;  one  car  load  from  Genesee 
Co.,  very  extra,  but  not  large,  steers,  sold  for  20@21c. 
per  lb.  With  these  exceptions  the  market  kept  pretty 
even  as  to  quality;  the  supply  of  oxen  and  dry  cows  was 
very  much  smaller  than  last  month.  The  few  best  in 
each  drove  would  sell  readily,  and  the  rest  slowly  in  lots 
of  from  4  to  10  head,  at  to  54c.  less  than  the  “  tops.” 
Some  lots  were  so  even  that  a  choice  seemed  hardly  nec¬ 
essary,  the  animals  each  weighing  about  1200  lbs.  live 
weight.  Such  cattle  are  rather  young  for  our  butchers, 
the  preference  being  for  older  and  heavier  cattle.  To 
sum  up  :  our  market  for  a  month  has  been  very  steady, 
both  in  quality  and  price  ;  while  some  few  animals  have 
brought  a  high  price,  above  even  Christmas  prices,  the 
average  has  been  higher  also.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  sold  in  small  lots  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  killed  and  retailed,  and  smaller  profits  were  looked  for. 
Dealers  look  for  a  decline  when  western  transportation 

gets  settled _ ItlilcH  Cows. — Good  cows  have  been  a 

little  more  plenty  this  month,  with  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  head  in  market.  A  good  cow  seldom  brings  more 
than  $100,  though  a  fe\v  extras  with  their  calves,  sold  for 
$U0@$115.  The  general  price  for  a  fair  cow  is  $G0@$S0 ; 
while  poor  milkers,  and  thin,  old  cows,  sell  slow  at  $40®. 
$50.  Sales  have  been  slow,  mostly  to  city  milkmen,  2  and 
3  at  a  time,  at  $G5@$75  a  head...  Veal  Calves. — 
Veals  have  been  scarce,  and  sell  quickly  at  10©14c.  per 
lb.  live  weight.  Fewer  “  Hog-dressed  ”  calves  have  come 
in,  and  everything,  alive  or  dead,  has  been  sold  quickly. 
Dressed  calves  have  sold  as  high  as  18c.,  but  most  of 
them  go  off  for  15®15t4c.,  and  ll!4@13c.  is  considered  a 
good  price  for  ordinary  live  calves.  A  calf  which  came 
in  w'ith  a  lot  of  cattle  from  Dutchess  Co.,  sold  for  $55; 

he  was  6  months  old  and  very  fat _ Slieep. — There  is 

quite  an  increase  in  numbers  over  those  of  last  month, 
and  prices  remain  about  the  same ;  good  lots  bring  7@7!4 
©Sc.  per  lb.  A  lot  of  30  South-downs,  extra  fat,  and  av¬ 
eraging  13754  tbs.,  brought  9c.  Some  light  lots  from  Ohio 
Bold  as  low  as  554c.  For  the  week  ending  March  2d,  we 
had  reached  as  high  as  954c.  for  extra  lots,  whole  car 
loads  selling  readily  at  8%c.  At  present  waiting  some 
Bales  have  been  made  as  high  as  10c.  alb.;  these  were 
large  Canada  sheep,  five  of  which  brought  $S  each,  and 

four  $12.50  each.  Those  are  high  prices _ Swine. — 

Receipts  are  small  for  this  season,  and  prices  keep  high. 
Sales  are  madequicklyat9©954c., live  weight;  if  very  fat, 
10c.  maybe  had.  Western  dressed  hogs  Bell  readily  for 
10‘/4@11 54c-;  these  come  in  slowly  and  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket.  Those  packers  who  looked  for  low'er  prices  have 
been  disappointed, and  are  obliged  to  take  Western  dress¬ 
ed,  quite  too  email  for  their  purpose,  or  do  without.  This 
soon  exhausted  the  supply,  and  for  the  week  ending 
March  9th,  there  were  only  737  in  market,  selling  at  12)4® 
12)4c.  Packers  still  believe  in  a  downward  tendency, 
and  steadily  refuse  to  give  over  9®9%c.,  live  weight. 
As  we  close  our  report,  prices  are  Working  downward 
elid  Bales  slow,  with  19  car  loads  in  market  unsold, 
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A  SECRET 

“That  Troubles  a  Good  Many  People.” 

A  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  writes:  “ _ There  is 

some  secret  about  your  business  operations  that  troubles 
a  good  many  people.— especially  such  of  ns  as  have 
long  since  learned  to  believe  what  you  write.  You  offer 
large  premiums  for  subscribers,  but  how  you  can  afford 
to  pay  them  is  what  troubles  us.  We  can  see  that  you 
give  in  the  paper  a  great  number  of  beautiful  engravings, 
that,  from  the  fine  cutting  and  printing,  must  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money — more  than  $10,000  a  year,  it  is  said.  Then 
the  editing,  etc.,  must  be  very  costly  ;  and  then  with  also 
the  current  high  prices  for  everything,  we  don’t  see  how, 
for  the  small  subscription  money,  you  even  can  buy  the 
450  pages  of  excellent  white  paper  you  send  every  sub¬ 
scriber  during  a  year.  Now,  how  can  you,  on  top  of  all 
these  expenses,  give  those  great  premiums,  if  they  are 
genuine  articles,  of  the  value  represented  ?  It  is  the  doubt 
on  this  subject  that  makes  many  of  us  hesitate  about  try¬ 
ing  to  get  up  premium  clubs — lest  there  may  be  some 
catch  in  it.  We  could  get  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  do 
so ;  but  if  there  is  no  ‘  kink  ’  about  it,  how  can  you  pay 
them,  unless  you  have  a  mint  of  money  inherited,  or  made 
some  other  way,  to  give  away  just  for  the  fun  of  it  ? ....  ” 

EXPLANATION. 

The  explanation  is  easy.  Some  single  engravings  cost 
$150  and  more,  but  that  is  only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  each 
of  150,000  subscribers.  The  $10,900  a  year  for  engravings 
amount  to  only  about  G  cents  for  each  subscriber.  And 
so  it  is  of  other  large  expenses.  Thirty  thousand  dollars 
expended  in  procuring  and  preparing  information,  en¬ 
gravings,  etc.,  is  only  20  cents  for  each  of  150,000  readers. 
That’s  one  part  of  the  secret,  and  it  shows  why  a  paper 
enjoying  so  large  a  circulation  can  afford  to  give  so  much 
more  for  so  little  subscription  money _ The  mailing  ex¬ 

penses  are  heavy,  but  it  costs  little  more  to  mail  to  a  club 
of  20  subscribers  at  one  post-office  than  it  does  to  mail 
one  paper  to  a  single  subscriber.  So  clubs  get  the  paper 
much  cheaper. ..  .Again,  advertisers  can  far  better  afford 
to  pay  $1.50  or  even  $2.50  a  line  to  reach  150,000  people, 
than  they  can  to  pay  10  cents  a  lino  to  reach  only  5,000. 
And  our  careful  rules  which  shut  out  bad  advertisements, 
make  our  business  columns  worth  much  more  to  the  good 
advertisers  who  are  admitted.  So  we  have  plenty  of  prof¬ 
itable  advertising.  From  this  source  we  get  enough  prof¬ 
its  to  pay  all  the  loss  on  subscription,  (for  the  paper 
is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  a  great  deal  less  than  it 
costs  to  make  it,)  and  then  we  have  enough  left  to  pay  all 
the  premiums  in  good  articles,  and  enough  more  to  satis¬ 
fy  us  for  our  own  trouble  and  risk  as  publishers.  The 
premiums  pay  people  for  largely  increasing  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list ;  tlie  larger  subscription  lists  make  our  adver¬ 
tising  more  profitable,  and  thus  supply  more  money  for 
more  premiums.  The  people  who  are  persuaded  to  take 
and  read  the  paper  by  our  premium  canvassers,  are  ben- 
efitted,  and  so  it  is  a  good  thing  all  round....  We  shall 
continue  the  premiums  for  two  months  yet,  and  give  the 
first-rate  useful  articles  named  in  the  table  below  to  all 
who  send  the  number  of  subscribers  required.  Nothing 
would  please’  us  more  than  to  send  out  several  thousand 
of  them  in  April  and  May.  Our  advertising  is  large  and  we 
canaffordit.  Send  along  the  names.  A  few  hours  spent 
in  canvassing  will  fill  up  a  club  already  started, or  make  up 
a  new  one.  People  ate  now  more  easily  persuaded  to  stib- 
scribe  thatt  in  winter,  for  they  are  now  beginning  Spring 
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Work,  and  more  foci  the  need  of  the  hints  and  suggestions 
they  get  in  these  well-filled  pages.  You,  Header,  can  get 
one  of  the  good  premium  articles,  just  what,  you  desire 
by  a  little  effort.  Try  it.  If  yon  have  not  time  to  get  up 
a  large  club  of  names,  try  a  small  one  for  this  spflw  just 
to  get  in  the  way  of  it,  and  then  next  year  strike  mr]y 
for  a  larger  one. ..  .Here  is  a  list  of  the  premiums,  ana 
the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  each  article  : 

Table  ofPreiniums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  27— (1568). 

.g'S 

Open  to  all— No  Competition.  £  | 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $“> 

2 —  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  Finds)  $r> 

.‘1 — Nursery  Stock  ( Any  kinds  desired ) . §20 

4—  Iona  Grape  Vine s  (12  of  No.  1 ) . .§13 

5 —  Concord  Grape  Vines  (IOO  of  No.  I)... $12 

6 —  Japan  Lilies  ( ?  2  Bulbs' .  '§6 

7—  Sowing  Machine  <  Grover  Laker)..  ..$55 

8—  Sewing  Machine  (Hoicc  Machine  C'o.)..$60 

9 — Sewing  Machine  ( Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80 

10 — Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) . * _ $03 

11  — Serving  Machine  (  Willcox  Gibbs) . $55 

12—  Serving  Machine  (Fiukle  <k  Lyon) . $G0 

13—  Serving  Machine  (Wheeler  &  Wilson) . . $55 

14 —  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's)  .  . $14 

15  —Clothes  Wringer  ( Best—  Universal) .  $10 

1G—  Tea  Set  ( Hart's  best  Silver’  Plated) . $50 

IT—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30 

18— Tee  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18 

19  —  One  Dozen.  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $6 

20—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12 

21 —  One  Dozen  Dining  Fork?  (do.  do.) _ $12 

22 —  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20 

23—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24 

24. —  Carring  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _ $8 

a 5 —Musical  Box' 1  Shell  Case) . $15 

30—Melodeon.  ‘\-nctare(G.  A. Prince  d- Co.'s)  $07 

27—  Melodeon.  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112 

28—  Colibri  Piano  ( I'arlow,  Doehler  Co.)$!50 

29—  Piano,  Splendid  7 -oct.( Sleinrray<£Sons) $050 

30—  Ladies'  Gold  Watch.  ( Beautiful) . $  1  TO 

31  — Silver  Watch  (Valuable  I'ime-Keepe?')  $32 

32—  Double  Barrel  Gun  (Cooper  <fr  Pond)..$ 30 

33— Eepeating  Shot  Gun  (Doper  Pi  fie  Co.)..$r0 

34 —  Sp  en  ccj''s  Ih  rech-loadin  g  Dific(ll  u  rrti  ng)$tt 

35—  Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bios.) . $14 

30 — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0 

37— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ $15 

38  —GoldPen,  Sil.  Casp,E.(  IVarren&Spadone)  $4 
39—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F,  (do.  do.).  $5 
40  —Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12 

41—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $!8 

4 2—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2..  .  $125 

43—  Allen's  Patent  CyUndei •  Plow.  etc . $°0 

4,4^-Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5 

4-5 — Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  d:  Co.) . $!0 

4f»— Bhilding  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2 

47 —Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9 

4?v  —American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $30 

49—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary $12 

50-  *  ~  - . ' 


51— Any 

Tiro  Buck 

Volumes 

do. 

52—  A  ill/ 

Three  do. 

.  do. 

do. 

53 — Any  Four 

do. 
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54  —Any  Five 
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do. 
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57  — A  ny 
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Nine 
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59  — An  y 

Ten 
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00—  Vois. 
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Back 
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do 
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Fight 

do. 
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09 — Any 

Nine 
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do 

7t)—Any 

Ten 
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do.  * 

71  —Vols. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

do.  1 

7 2— Downing's  Landscape  Garden’ g ' 

73 — Cummings  d  Miller's  Architect. 
‘  ml()  Library  (Your  Choice) . . 
115  Library  do. 

20  Library  do. 

25-  Library  do. 

30  Library  do. 

35  Library  do. 

40  Library  do. 

45  Library  do. 

150  Library  do. 

jftO  Library  do. 

84 —  A  $75  Library  do. 

85—  A  $100  Library  do. 
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hoice  of  Good  Books  ( See  next  page.) 

Every  article  on  our  list  is  tlie  best 

of  its  land,  and,  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz.. 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  3G  to  39,  and  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  excess,  (at  the  Post-Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  maybe  specified. 

As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the  names,  that  each 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  When  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  each  list  “  For  Premiums,"  if  it  is  so  de¬ 
signed,  that  you  may  be  properly  credited  for  them. 

Sundries Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  are  cost¬ 
ly.  . .  .Premium  Clubs  may  contain  names  from  different 
post-offlcois,  if  all  are  sept  by  one  person  . ...  Old  aiid  ne'w 
subscribers  arc  counted,  but  part  should  be  fttfw  siibserib- 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[April, 


crs _ Remit  in  diynf ts  or  checks  on  N ew-Y ork  City  banks, 

payable  to  the  cMer  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  P.  0.  money 
orders ;  or  in/registered  letters,  if  money  must  be  sent. 

Fall  descriptions  of  tHe  Premiums,  on  a 
separate  sheet,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

T«8os.  5©  to  6©  —  Volumes  of  line 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound). — These 
amount  to  a  largo  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  1  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
{J3T*  In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

Nos.ytfito  85— «©<>]»  SAI5S6ASBIES. 
— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  llouseliold.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

Mo.  86 — Gesieral  Hoolc  Premium. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form, ,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Mow  tfo  BSemit ; — Ciiecks  »n  Mew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  toe  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Mostag'e.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

BSea.tl  tine  Ex©  client  t  1Sm.s1h.css  No¬ 
tices  which  crowd  our  advertising  pages.  The  publishers 
have  been  compelled  to  add  four  extra  pages,  (44  in  all,) 


$1  .50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
boolcs  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

- -  ■■nra-Q-eai—  1— O- - - 

BOOKS  E0R  FARMERS  AHD  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  (lie  Agriculturist ,  or  they  will  lie 
forwarded  liy  mail,  postpaid,  oa  receipt  of  price.  SW~  All 
these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Aros.  74  to  86,  above.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  F  irm  Book . 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1877 &  1868.  each,  pa. ,50c.;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1867  &  1808, each, pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . . .  .  ...  . 

American  Pomology — Apples— By  Dr.  Jolm  A.  Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 

Architecture,  Modern  Ani.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller _ 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide . . 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . Svo.,  cloth,. . 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  (Turner) . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

.Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper, SOc _ cloth.. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new Edition) . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . . . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Flax  Culture. . . . . 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . 

Gregory  on  Syuashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $  I :  cl’d  pis. 
Harris' Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  ill  2  Vols.  Each 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . . . 

Hop  Culture . . 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses . . . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine. . . . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . 

Onion  Culture . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  GOc . paper.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  SOc . cloth.. 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  bound 

Sclicnck’s  Gardener’s  TextBook . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (.John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . ' . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . . 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
75 
75 
80 
3  00 
30 
1  75 
10  00 
10  00 
1  75 
30 
25 
1  60 
1  75 
1  50 
1  00 
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40 
1  75 
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75 
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75 
20 
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75 
1  25 
60 
’  1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
60 
75 
75 
75 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
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iii  order  to  get  in  their  own  book  notes,  that  were  shoved 
out  from  previous  numbers.  Our  readers  derive  a  double 
advantage :  first,  in  the  corresponding  increase  of  reading 
matter,  (we  always  add  a  page  of  reading  matter  for  every 
additional  page  of  advertisements,  beyond  eight ;)  and, 
second,  every  column  of  advertisements  is  a  highly  useful 
source  of  information.  Those  pages  are  well  worth  a 
careful  and  thorough  perusal ;  they  present  an  epitome  of 
what  is  doing  in  the  business  departments  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  etc.— what  is  for  sale,  where,  by  whom,  and 
at  what  prices.  A  wide  field  is  thus  given  for  malting 
selections,  procuring  needful  supplies  of  plants,  seeds, 
implements,  etc.,  etc.  We  aim  to  admit  none  but  respon¬ 
sible,  reliable  advertisers,  with  whom  our  readers  may 
treat  iu  confidence.  To  gratify  the  advertisers,  and  to 
make  them  feel  their  responsibility,  we  ask  all  our  read¬ 
ers  when  sending  orders,  or  solicitiug  circulars,  cata¬ 
logues,  etc.,  to  state  where  the  advertisements  were  seen. 

Walks  and.  Talks  ©si  tlte  Farm, — 

Those  of  our  readers — which  we  presume  to  be  the  major¬ 
ity  —  who  admire  the  fresh,  practical,  and  instructive 
“  Walks  and  Talks,”  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  writer  which  will  insure 
these  pleasant  papers  for  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  aid  of  Mr.  Harris  in  other  departments  of 
the  paper.  The  publishers  intend  to  spare  no  expense 
iu  keeping  the  Agriculturist  up  to  its  present  standard,  or 
in  taking  a  step  beyond,  whenever  they  can  see  the  way. 

©arwiffl’s  New  Work. — TTSie  Vari¬ 
ation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  IS®- 
mestieation, — Mr.  Darwin  is  widely  known  for  his 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  in  which  he  advances 
some  views  that  have  been  the  source  of  much  discussion 
in  the  scientific  world.  The  present  work  treats  of  the 
variations  iu  our  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants, 
discussing  the  circumstances  that  influence  these  varia¬ 
tions,  inheritance  of  peculiarities,  the  results  of  in-and- 
in  breeding,  crossing,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  books  of  the  present  day,  presenting  an  array  of 
facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  research.  All  the  domestic  animals,  from  horses 
and  cattle  to  canary-birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed, 
as  well  as  our  leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making 
it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  to  the  breeder, 
the  intelligent  farmer,  and  the  man  of  science,  hut  to  the 
general  reader.  Fceliug  that  a  work  of  such  importance, 
and  one  that  will  he  so  frequently  discussed  and  referred 
to  as  authority,  should  be  acceptable  to  -the  American 
reader,  the  Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist  have  in  press 
a  reprint,  from  advauce  sheets  furnished  by  the  author, 
through  Professor  Asa  Gray  of  Cambridge,  who  will 
furnish  a  prefatory  note  to  this  edition.  The  work  will 
be  published  in  two  neat  volumes  of  over  400  pages  each. 

I  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  exact  reference 


for  “chapter  and  verse”  of  every  statement  made,  and 
another  in  the  very  copious  index,  so  that  it  forms  a 
cyclopaedia  to  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.  Ready 
early  iu  April,  2  vols.,  illustrated,  $6.00. 

Alicia’s  Catalogue.—1 This  is  more  tlian 
a  mere  business  catalogue ;  it  is  more  like  a  cyclopaedia  of 
farm  implements,  and  record  of  the  inventions  that  have 
been  produced  to  facilitate  agricultural  and  horticultural 
operations.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  No.  189  and  191 
Water-st.,  N.  Y.,  are  not  only  among  the  largest  dealers, 
but  are  manufacturers  on  an  extensive  scale. 

IPjrof.  oB'oIe.bh  CJamgec  Im  tills  Couu> 
try. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  this  distinguished 
Veterinarian  in  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  of  welcoming  him  cordially  to  America.  Prof. 
Gamgee  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  through  his 
works,  and  through  the  articles  of  his  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  far  and  wide  in  this  country  at  the  time  the  Rin¬ 
derpest  was  raging  in  Great  Britain.  Years  before  this 
pest  broke  out  in  England,  he  had  predicted  its  coming 
and  indicated  the  course  which  should  be  taken,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  advice  was  followed  that  the  plague  was 
stayed  in  England  and  Scotland.  Professor  G.  was  the 
original  mover  in  the  gathering  and  organization  of  the 
first  Veterinary  Congress,  which  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  association  that  convenes  annually,  and  has 
already  done  great  good.  He  may  he  appropriately  styled 
the  father  of  the  modem  school  of  Veterinary  Medicine— 
that  school  which  regards  prevention  as  more  important 
than  cure,  and  studies  diseases  not  so  much  in  the  poor 
stricken  beasts,  as  in  the  localities  which  breed  the  pes¬ 
tilence,  where  contagions  have  their  origin,  and  may  be 
most  successfully  combatted.  Professor  Gamgee  is  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  Albert  Veterinary  College, 
London,  and  visits  this  country  with  a  view  to  introduce 
a  method  of  preserving  meat  quite  fresh  and  sweet  for 
several  months,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  He  will  travel 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  and  we  bespeak  for 
him  a  hearty  welcome  from  agriculturists  and  others. 


Eafe  Ensnirance. — Tlie  subject  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  has  already  been  presented  in  these  columns,  and 
its  propriety  and  value  as  an  investment  are  generally 
accepted.  The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which, 
tve  believe,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  publishes  its  an¬ 
nual  statement  without  comment,  as  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Sundry  — The  spring  campaign 

has  fairly  opened.  We  have  the  highly-colored  and  tempt- 
ing.programmes  of  fifteen  separate  and  distinct  “benevo¬ 
lent  ”  associations.  Only  a  few  of  them  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
over  the  ground  again,  and  describe  how  these  people 
operate.  In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  they  persuade  the 
unwary  to  invest  one  dollar  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  bait  is  varied,  but  it  covers  the  same 
old  hook.  At  present,  some  of  the  most  “promising” 
humbugs  are  in  the  hook  and  paper  line.  The  Broadway 
Publishing  Co.,  559  Broadway,  is  just  now  believed  to  be 
in  a  transition  state, and  soon  to  appear  as  A.  D.  Bowman, 
48  Broad-st.  They  offer  a  hook,  and  a  prize  of  not  less 
value  than  $3.00,  witha  good  chance  of  getting  $1,000,  all 

for  $1.00.  They  can  only  he  found  by  letter _ Tho 

Washington  Library  Co.,  Philadelphia,  come  the  Soldier 
Orphan  dodge,  so  common  nowadays,  and  offer  pictures, 
books,  etc.,  with  large  prizes  in  money,  (greenbacks.). 

S.  D.  Sine,  Cincinnati,  proposes  to  give  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  Sewing  Machines,  Horses  and  Carriages,  Jewelry, 
Silver  Plate,  etc.,  and  Money,  and  all  he  asks  in  return  is 
$2.00. .  .Van  Allen  and  his  Eureka  Oil  are  still  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  can  only  say,  don’t  trust  this  oil,  hut  buy  better. 
— M.  Westbrook,  an  old  hand,  is  not  to  be  found  at  tho 
numbers  advertised. .  .W.  I.Wheeler  &  Co.  propose  to  sell 
$125  Watches  for  $1.00,  and  to  give  agents  for  the  trouble 
of  selling  tickets  and  sending  in  names,  Diamond  Jewelry 
by  the  hat  full. . .  .Wilcox  &  Corning  are  not  to  be  found  at 
162  Broadway,  and  we  can  not  see  the  Sewing  Machine 
they  offer  for  $4.00.  Our  advice  is  to  avoid  all  cheap 
sewing  machines. ..  .We  have  a  pound,  more  or  less,  of 
circulars  and  tickets  of  Arrandale  &  Co.,  162  Broadway, 
and  judging  by  what  they  offer,  we  should  think  nothing 
■  less  than  a  building  one  hundred  feet  square  and  five 
stories  high,  would  hold  all  they  offer  to  the  public.  We 
find  in  reality  that  a  fourth-story  back  room,  small,  and 
dim,  seems  to  contain  their  Silver  ware,  Jewelry, 
Eancy  Goods,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  the  choice  of 
which  is  offered  for  $1.00,  and  we  should  think  tho 
goods  were  about  worth  it.  Eor  $10.00  you  can  get  any 
kind  of  a  watch !.  .The  novelties  of  the  season  are  Wickes 
&  Taylor,  counsellors  at  law.  These  fellows  make  very 
smooth  promises,  and  are  apt  to  mislead  the  unwary.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  some  help  coming  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  legislature,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Gettysbuig  Asylum 
Charter,  seem  to  have  roused  the  press  of  that  State 
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to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  We  quote  from  the  Franklin 
Repository,  Chambersburg,  Pa.:  “No  You  Don’t. — A 
brace  of  cunning  fellows  in  New  York,  representing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  ‘  Attorneys  and  Counsellors,’  profess  the  de¬ 
sire  to  forward  ‘  the  ends  of  justice,’  by  collecting  from  the 
proprietors  of  Gift  Enterprises  the  prizes  justly  due  to  the 
ticket  holder.  A  remittance  $2.00  is  the  preliminary 
step  in  the  proceeding.  These  artful  dodgers  ask  us  to 
spread  their  advertisement  before  our  readers,  ‘at  the 
same  time  adding  any  local  ideas  of  your  own.’  The  idea 
strongly  localized  in  our  head  is  that  these  fellows  are  ns 
arrant  rogues  as  those  they  pretend  to  watch,  and  we 
caution  our  readers  against  being  canght  by  their 
transparent  swindle.”  We  have  visited  their  office,  and, 
of  course, could  only  find  the  clerk ! ! . .  .We  warn  all  against 
Rev.Edward  A.  Wilson, Williamsburgh,  N.Y., and  his  pre¬ 
scription  for  consumption,  free  of  charge.  No  such  man 
is  known  at  the  number  given.  We  pronounce  him  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel— second  only  to  Dr.  Faucher,  68 
William-st.,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Byrn,  Box  4669,  New  York 
Post-Office.  For  these  last  two  men  we  can  hardly  find 
words  strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  One  of 
these  chaps  professes  to  issue  a  monthly  paper  to  dissem¬ 
inate  universal  intelligence.  We  have  one  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  sheets,  and  find  it  to  be  of  the  infant  murder  and 
licentious  order.  Dr.  Byrn  makes  a  very  bad  book,  and 
vends  medicines  to  match,  and  is  another  nuisance. .. . 
Among  the  papers  asking  for  exchange  is  one  purporting 
to  be  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Literature,  Poetry,  etc.,  etc. 
It  goes  by  an  attractive  name.  Its  contents  are  the  poor¬ 
est  trash  imaginable— love,  vengeance  and  thunder,  and 
the  like.  But  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  its  worthless¬ 
ness.  By  turning  to  the  last  few  pages,  we  see  wonder¬ 
ful  inducements  offered  to  agents  for  spreading  its  circu¬ 
lation,  in  the  way  of  Jewelry,  Books  with  high-sounding 
names,  Pianos,  Organs,  Money,  (Greenbacks,)  etc.,  etc. 
Then  follows  a  long  list  of  books  to  be  sold  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  each  book  to  be  accompanied  with  a  prize 
or  “  gift  ”  valued  from  $1.00  to  $100,000.  We  pronounce 
this  a  humbug  of  the  worst  sort,  the  paper  itself  being 
only  a  blind.  We  again  warn  all  persons  against  investing 
money  in  any  gift  publishing  establishment  of  this  sort. 

TTlae  .Book  of  Evergreens. — By  Josialr 
Hoope3.  This  is  a  long  needed  work,  as  it  posts  up  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing 
plants,  or  Conifer®,  of  the  botanist.  Mr.  Iloopes  is  one 
of  those  persons  rarely  met  with— a  practical  cultivator, 
and  a  man  of  science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work 
gives  us  all  the  Conifer®  arranged  in  the  classification  of 
the  botanist,  it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience, 
not  only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  gen¬ 
erally,  with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants. 
Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not  only  in  orna¬ 
mental  planting,  but  in  what  may  be  called  economical 
planting,  (i.  e.  hedges,  screens,  wind-breaks,  etc.),  that 
we  are  sure  a  work  which  treats  of  their  propagation 
and  culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scientific  lan¬ 
guage  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of  not  the  least  im¬ 
portance,  gives  a  list  of  the  tender  and  unreliable  ones, 
will  be  Warmly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  these  beautiful 
trees.  Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  condemn  a  plant  as 
if  he  were  not  a  nurseryman.  All  the  latest  novelties  from 
Japan,  the  North-west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  success 
or  failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  recorded. 
The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  engravings,  so 
carefully  executed  that  the  publishers  feel  it  due  to  that 
department  of  their  establishment  to  call  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care 
the  author  has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
names.  As  a  general  thing,  the  nursery  catalogues  are  at 
fault  in  this  respect ;  they  often  contain  the  same  thing 
under  different  names,  or  trees  with  names  that  have  long 
ago  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  We  cannot  much  blame 
the  nurserymen,  as  the  standard  works  on  evergreens 
have  heretofore  been  foreign  and  expensive.  We  hope, 
now  that  we  have  an  available  work  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  standard,  nurserymen  will  do  better.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  the 
principal  collections  of  evergreens  in  the  country.  The 
work  is  now  ready.  One  large  12mo  vol.,  on  heavy  tinted 
paper,  in  bevelled  boards,  Price,  $3.  By  mail  at  same  price. 

<DIicaji>  Eaiids  at  tlie  East.— “  G.  C.,” 
Ct.  There  is  no  need  of  going  very  far  west  to  find  low- 
priced  lands.  It  is  true  that  farms  in  a  high  state  of  im¬ 
provement,  with  good  buildings,  cannot  be  bought  for 
much  less  than  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  in  many  places 
near  largo  towns,  they  are  often  worth  four  to  ten  times 
that  sum.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  farms  with  many 
improvements  on  them,  and  good  facilities  for  making 
more,  for  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  In  the  last  monthly  re¬ 
port  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington,  there 
is  an  estimate  given  of  the  value  of  unimproved  lands, 
in  several  of  the  older  States.  In  New  York,  the  average 
yalue  of  these  lands  is  put  at  $33  an  acre.  In  the  north 


part  of  Oneida  County,  there  is  a  tract  of  spruce  land, 
worth  but  $5  an  acre.  In  the  Catskills,  woodland  can  be 
bought  for  the  same  price.  In  Herkimer  County, there  are 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  for  sale,  from  50  cents  to  $5  per 
acre.  In  Suffolk  County,  a  large  tract  of  pine  woods,  at 
$8  an  acre.  In  Washington  County,  land  can  be  had  for 
$3  an  acre.  In  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  there  are  unim¬ 
proved  lauds,  at  $6;  in  Barnstable  County,  at  $5;  in  Hamp¬ 
den  County,  rocky  and  swampy  lands,  at  $5.  Salt  marshes, 
easily  reclaimed,  lie  all  along  the  coast,  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  northward,  at  low  prices.  These  lands  are  all  near 
good  markets.  Some  of  them  can  be  made  available  for 
tillage,  and  most  can  be  pastured  or  kept  profitably  in 
forest.  They  all  want  capital  to  improve  them.  How¬ 
ever,  all  low-priced  things  are  not  necessarily  cheap. 

Tito  lUnffiton  (Mo.)  Wine  Company. 

The  annual  report  of  this  enterprise  shows  a  prosperous 
condition  of  its  affairs.  The  company,  of  which  George 
Husmann  is  President,  includes  some  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  men  in  Missouri ;  it  owns  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  on  the  Missouri  River  which  is  well  adapted  to  grape 
culture.  The  land  is  offered  to  settlers  on  favorable 
terms.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  grape  growing  at  the 
West  should  send  for  a  prospectus  either  to  George  Hus¬ 
mann,  at  Herman,  Mo.,  or  Dr.  L.  D.  Morse  at  St.  Louis. 

EagTity,  mot  Eigflat. — On  page  98,  March 
Number,  a  correspondent  speaks  of  a  pine  tree  planted  in 
1813,  which  “  now  has  a  diameter  of  more  than  three  feet 
and  a  liight  of  nearly  eight  feet.”  It  will  be  seen  that  a  y 
dropped  out  and  made  eight  out  of  eighty,  a  y'd  difference. 


A  New  IPapcs’.  TTSae  ModelFarmer. 

Semi-monthly,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Key,  and  published  by 
Key  &  Barr,  Corinth,  Miss.  This  neat  and  unpretending 
journal  deserves  a  welcome,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  agricultural  paper  in  Mississippi,  but  because 
it  is  a  “  model  ”  which  some  of  its  contemporaries  will 
do  well  to  follow.  There  is  not  a  growl  in  it,  at  things 
that  are  past  change,  nor  a  fling  at  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  goes  to  work  in  earnest,  and  has  such  a 
cheerful,  common-sense  way  about  it  that  one  cannot  help 
wishing  it  the  full  measure  of  success  that  it  deserves. 

Wlaitewasla. — “N.  P.”  Good  lime  and  wa¬ 
ter  are  the  essentials.  Some  brands  of  lime  have  so  many 
impurities  that  they  are  unfit  for  inside  work.  Slake  the 
lime  in  a  clean  vessel  with  boiling  water,  making  it  so 
thin  that  a  brush  will  lay  it  on  smoothly.  An  ounce  of 
salt  to  a  pailful  will  make  the  wash  adherefbetter.  Some 
add  a  very  little  bluing,  as  in  rinsing  clothes.  When  the 
whitewash  is  made,  keep  it  off  your  fruit  trees,  and  on 
your  walls  and  fences.  A  nice  cream  color  may  be  made 
for  fences  by  adding  to  a  half  bushel  of  lime  three  pounds 
of  yellow  ochre.  Nice  whitewashing  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  a  good  brush  and  good  work  as  upon  the  wash. 


Beets  Brying  Up  Mills:.— “  P.  R.,”  N. 
J.  Wo  have  used  both  sugar  beets  and  mangolds  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons,  and  never  noticed  any  such  tendency. 
The  difficulty  complained  of  is  probably  owing  to  some 
lack  of  other  food,  or  to  unfaithfulness  in  the  milker. 

Early  Bose  I*otatoes. — On  another  page 
we  notice  the  remarkable  price  at  which  Mr.  Hefl'ron 
sold  his  potatoes.  Our  advertising  columns  state  that  a 
portion  of  this  lot  has  been  sold  at  $S0  a  bushel,  and 
we  have  seen  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son  in  which  the 
writer  proposes  to  pay  $100  for  a  bushel  of  Early  Rose. 

Bad  for  Mr.  Knox.- Advertisers  who 
come  late  will  be  left  out,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr. 
Knox  will  be  very  much  disgusted  when  he  opens  the 
Agriculturist ,  and  finds  his  broadside  seed  advertisement 
omitted.  Mr.  K.,  besides  his  most  extensive  small  fruit 
farm,  has  a  first-class  .seed  and  implement  store,  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  his  son.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  sending  seeds,  as  well  as  plants,  by  mail, 


Implement  Catalogue.— We  have  from 
Plant  Bros.,  Platt  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  a  very  full  and  excellent  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Farm  and  Garden  tools,  seeds,  etc.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  calendar,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  seeds,  and  other  val¬ 
uable  reading  matter.  Another  evidence  of  Mo.  progress. 

E*resex*vati©iii  of  Meat  l»y  tine  €}am= 
gee  Process.— The  process  of  preserving  meat  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  and  sweet  for  many  months,  without  the  use 
of  salt  or  ice,  has  something  about  it  which  challenges 
every  doubt.  Seeing  is  said  to  be  believing,  and  many 
persons  saw  hanging  in  the  great  show  window  of  the 
Agriculturist  office,  on  Broadway,  four  carcasses  of  En¬ 
glish  mutton  preserved  in  this  way,  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  months  old  after  slaughtering.  One  carcass  had  hung 


for  six  weeks  in  Professor  Gamgee’s  kitchen  before  it 
was  boxed  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  There  was  not  the  least 
taint  of  corruption  upon  any  part  of  them.  Two  were 
slightly  mouldy,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
packed,  but  were  otherwise  perfect.  A  select  company 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Prof.  Gamgee  upon  some 
of  this  mutton,  and  it  was  pronounced  unsurpassed.  Tim 
process  by  which  this  meat  was  cured  is  patented  in  this 
country,  and  consists  of  causing  the  animal  to  inhale  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  gas  until  it  loses  consciousness,  when  it  is 
killed  and  bled.  The  carcass  is  then  quickly  dressed, 
and  while  still  warm,  exposed  a  short  time  in  a  chamber 
to  an  atmosphere  of  the  same  gas,  mingled  with  a  little 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  These  gases,  especially  the  former, 
combine  with  all  the  oxygen  in  the  system,  and  take 
away  all  that  enters  the  meat  through  absorption  of  air. 
This  very  important  discovery,  which  is  the  result  of 
years  of  study,  may  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the  old  world.  If  Texas 
beef  can  be  placed  in  our  markets  at  5  or  even  10  cents 
per  pound,  both  the  raiser  there  and  the  consumer  of 
beef  here  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  seems  almost  as 
if  the  time  might  soon  come  when  beeves,  and  sheep,  and 
hogs,  will  no  longer  be  packed  in  close  cars,  transported 
for  days  and  nights  in  suffocating  heat  or  piercing  cold, 
driven  through  our  crowded  cities,  feverish  and  excited, 
starved  and  famishing  for  drink,  to  be  thus  slaughtered ; 
but  killed  within  sight  of  their  own  pastures,  and  their 
flesh,  pr-eserved  by  this  process,  transported  like  any 
other  merchandise,  to  be  sold  and  used  any  time  within 
six  or  eight  months.  Experiments  will  soon  be  made  of 
transporting.  “  Gamgecd”  beef  and  mutton  from  some  of 
our  Western  States  and  from  Texas,  and  our  readers  shall 
have  reports  of  the  success.  These  experiments  or 
tests  are  taken  in  hand  with  great  zeal  by  several  gentle¬ 
men  of  large  means  and  entire  responsibility,  so  that  wo 
may  hope  for  speedy  and  accurate  results.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  this  interesting  discovery  of  the  action  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  on  fresh  meat  was  made  in  pursuing  investi¬ 
gations  having  for  an  object  the  furnishing  of  healthy 
meat,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 

A  “Small”  Eemost.— “Citrus”,  of  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine,  Fla.,  writes:  “Please  receive  herewith  a  small 
specimen  of  our  Sicily  Lemons,  produced  in  my  garden, 
at  this  place,  and  as  only  a  moderate  type  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  of  Florida,  all 
of  which  are  grown  hero  of  rare  excellence  of  quality, 
flavor,  shape,  and  size,  as  compared  with  the  more  trop¬ 
ical  climate  of  the  West  Indies.”  The  “small”  lemon 
measures  a  foot  in  its  smallest  circumference,  and  at¬ 
tracts  much  attention  from  the  passers  on  Broadway. 

The  Americas!  Naturalist.  —  Tho 

March  number  begins  a  new  volume,  and  presents  us  not 
only  an  increased  amount  of  reading  matter  but  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  magazine  will  be  continued.  Mr.  George 
Peabody  has  placed  in  trust  a  fund  to  found  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  and  the  Naturalist  will  hereafter  be 
issued  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Academy,  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore— $3  a  year. 

Hems  Eating-  ©tie  Amotlier’s  Eeatli*. 
ers.— “  G.  S.  W.,”  Foxboro,  Mass.,  asks  what  will  cure 
hens  of  eating  the  feathers  off  one  another’s  necks.  This 
trouble  usually  occurs  when  hens  are  getting  ready  to 
begin  laying  or  are  laying,  at  a  season  when  insect  food 
is  not  to  be  had.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  have  the 
opinion  that  a  block  of  beef  scraps  in  the  yard  would  be  a 
cure.  We  feed  our  poultry  all  the  fresh  bones  from  the 
kitchen,  pounded  fine,  and  never  have  any  trouble  of 
this  kind.  Beef  scraps  would  probably  afl'ect  the  flavor 
of  the  eggs  a  little  in  warm  or  mild  weather.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  notice  it,  and  the  eggs  sell  just  as  well. 

Side  Chickens. — On  page  7  of  the  current 
volume,  in  an  article  entitled  Bad  Luck  with  Poultry,  a 
disease  was  described  as  causing  the  filling  up  of  tho 
mouth  and  throat  with  a  yellow,  offensive,  tough  mucus. 
Several  remedies  have  been  suggested,  and  it  seems  that 
the  disease  is  quite  common  and  fatal.  Sprinkling  salt 
and  burnt  alum  into  the  mouth  after  wiping  it  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  is  recommended.  “C.  II.,”  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
was  successful  in  curing  several  cases,  by  first  removing 
all  the  substance  thoroughly,  then  swabbing  and  rinsing 
out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  An 
acquaintance  recommends  very  stimulating  diet  of  scald¬ 
ed  meal  or  soaked  bread  with  red  pepper,  and  ale  ;  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iron  in  the  water,  and  a  daily  washing  of  tho 
mouth  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  vinegar,  if  not  too  strong. 

Strawberries  in  New  oEei-sey.— 

The  following  account  of  strawberries  in  southern  New 
Jersey  is  from  the  Report  of  the  West  Jersey  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  It  is  the  experience  of  market  growers 
in  Cinnaminson,  Moorestown,  and  that  part  of  Burling¬ 
ton  County  where  the  soil  is  generally  very  light: 
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“  Our  general  system  of.  cultivation  is  in  beds  from  4  to 
S  feet  wide,  made  from  single  plants  set  in  rows  about  2 
feet  apart,  generally  in  the  spring.  Yet  some  very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  when  the  row  system  of  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  adopted,  mostly  with  Wilson’s  Albany, 
which  seems  to  be  gaining  confidence  in  the  other  town¬ 
ships  besides  Burlington  aud  Beverly,  where  it  has  been 
more  generally  cultivated  for  years.  In  addition  to  the  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany  Seedling,  Downer’s  Prolific,  French’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Cutter’s  Seedling,  and  Ida,  are  the  general  favorites 
for  cultivating  for  market  purposes.  The  latter  variety, 
though  introduced  recently,  has  been  largely  planted  of, 
and  as  far  as  vigor,  healthfulness,  and  productiveness  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  yet 
the  size  being  from  medium  to  small,  will,  we  fear,  prove 
a  drawback.  The  Jucunda,  after  another  year’s  trial, 
corroborates  what  was  said  one  year  ago,  that  it  ‘is  a 
poor  grower  on  any  but  very  strong  soils.’  The  foliage 
burns  badly  in  the  summer,  and  as  far  as  has  been  tested 
in  this  vicinity  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  Metcalf’s 
Early,  introduced  from  Niles,  Michigan,  represented  to 
be  several  days  earlier  than  the  Wilson,  producing  a  large 
crop  in  a  very  short  time,  has  upon  trial  proven  no  earlier, 
and  the  berries  are  so  soft  as  to  render  them  unsalable 
in  the  market ;  hence  we  would  deem  it  unfit  for  general 
cultivation.  Among  the  new  varieties  on  trial,  are  the 
‘  Stinger,’  a  very  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  berries  said  to 
be  large,  bright  colored,  and  firm,  introduced  by  Charles 
Harmer,  of  Philadelphia.  The  ‘  Durand  Seedling,’  in¬ 
troduced  by  P.  Brill,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  of  good  flavor,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  variety 
for  market.  Barnes’  Mammoth,  strong  grower,  berries 
large  and  handsome.  One  plant  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Strawberry  Show,  at  Moorestown,  the  past  season,  which 
was  of  monstrous  size,  and  full  of  fruit.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  fruited  in  this  vicinity  last  season,  was  sev¬ 
eral  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  good  flavored, 
vigorous  grower,  good  size  and  color.” 


TTBie  Ives  Grape.  —  “Worthington,”  of 
Ohio,  thinks  that  we  praise  the  Ives  too  little  and  the 
Iona  too  highly.  We  never  expect  to  suit  all  the  grape 
growers.  When  we  discuss  quality  we  must  put  the 
Ives  very  low.  If  it  is  a  question  of  adaptability  to,  and 
profit  in,  particular  localities,  then  it  takes  a  high  rank. 
We  say,  grow  the  best  grapes  ttiat  a  locality  will  produce, 
and  if  the  Ives  is  the  best,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  certain 
parts  of  Ohio,  grow  that.  The  Ives  does  finely  with  Mr. 
Knox,  but  is  inferior  with  Mr.  Husmann.  In  the  present 
state  of  grape  culture  we  are  obliged  to  be  cautious  how 
we  recommend  any  variety  as  the  grape  for  every  locality. 

'S’Biiflicey  I&SaBalniirls. — “  J.  O.  D.”  No  seed 
to  be  had,  and  it  would  probably  be  very  inferior  in 
quality  even  if  the  experiment  could  bo  made  here. 

Seealisig-  B»wn  aai  tlie  Sps-Ssig-  on 
©at  Stubble. — “Inquirer,”  of  Canada.  Rather  than 
sow  grass  seed,  as  you  propose,  on  the  stubble,  we  think 
it  better  to  wait  and  give  the  piece  a  very  thorough 
harrowing,  going  over  the  ground  until  it  is  as  mellow 
as  a  garden  ;  then  sow  the  seed  and  bush  it  in.  The 
grass  will  do  better  than  if  sown  with  any  spring  grain. 

5*otato  I>ig'gei*s. — We  most  respectfully 
decline  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  in  regard  to 
potato  diggers — which  to  buy.  There  are  serious,  we 
may  almost  say  radical,  objections  to  all  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  field.  There  are  some,  however,  which,  as 
the  pomologists  say,  “promise  well.”  When  we  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  success  of  any  by  personal  inspection  of  its 
operation,  and  know  that  there  Isa  prospect  of  the  market 
being  supplied,  our  readers  may  expect  us  to  speak  out. 

Ca.talog-M.es  Aclcnwwlealg-ed.. — Seeds. 
— Robert  Buist,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  John  Vanderbilt  & 
Brothers,  New  York ;  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
Jas.  Vick,  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.;  Henderson  &  Fleming,  Illustrated,  New  York ; 
Jas.  J.  II.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Alfred  Bridge- 
man,  New  York;  E.  Newbury,  Brooklyn,  Conn.;  M. 
O’Keefe,  Son  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
Erfurt,  Prussia;  F.  A.  Haage,  Jr.,  Erfurt,  Prussia;  John 
Stewart  &  Sons,  Dundee,  Scotland ;  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Il¬ 
lustrated,  Philadelphia ;  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  Illustrated, 
New  York;  Theodore  Ch.  Wendel,  (Tree  Seeds,) Boston. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Illustrated ;  J.  R.  Decatur,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  W.  Elliott  &  Sons,  Philadelphia ;  L.  D.  Scott  &  Co., 

Huron,  Ohio;  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  Paris,  France . 

Small  Fruits  and  Vines. — S.  D.  Redman,  Newfane,  N. 
Y.;  H.  B.  Lum,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  D.  J.  B.  Haines,  Gaines, 
N.  Y.;  Myron  De  Wolf,  Delavan,  Wis.;  J.  Knox,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  D.  H.  Brown,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Ferris 
&  Caywood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Purdy  &  Ilancc,  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  Thus,  ft.  Andrew,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Francis 
Brill,  Nuwark,  N.  J.j  O.W.  Grant,  Iona,  near  Pceksklll, 
N.  Y.;  R.  W.  Holton,  Haverstraiy,  t.  Y. ;  John  W.  Bailey 


&  Co.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. ;  David  Long  &  Son,  Williams- 

ville,  N.  Y. ;  Elijah  Myrick,  Croton  Junction,  Mass . 

Nurseries. — Joseph  Cochrane,  Havana,  Ill.;  B.  M.  Wat¬ 
son,  Plymouth,  Mass.;  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.  ;  Wm. 
S.  Little,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  C.  Raoux,  N.  Y.,  Importer ; 
J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass. ;  John  W.  Adams,  Spring- 

field,  Mass.;  Mahlon  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa . Potatoes. 

— Reisig  &  Hexamer,  Newcastle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Green-House  and  Florists. — George  Such,  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.;  Peter  Henderson,  South  Bergen,  N.  J.;  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Bennett  &  Davidson,  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 

SelftmilliiMg  Cows.— Several  Inquirers. 
—Slitting  the  tongue  for  an  inch  or  two,  even  cutting  a 
slender  V-piece  out,  may  do  sometimes ;  it  will  not  work 
in  all  cases.  Muzzles  set  with  nails  often  fail,  though  we 
think  they  ought  not  to,  if  the  nails  are  made  sharp 
enough  and  the  muzzle  is  attached  by  three  or  four  straps 
to  the  halter,  so  that  it  will  hang  as  low  as  possible  on 
the  nose.  The  neck  yoke,  described  on  page  335  of  the 
Agriculturist  for  November,  1865,  is  effectual.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  very  simple  ;  eight  round  hard-wood  sticks, 
%  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  arranged  to  form  two  square 
frames  surrounding  the  cow’s  neck,  and  held  about  10  or 
12  inches  apart,  by  driving  them  into  holes  bored  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  near  the  ends  of  four  1%  inch 
square  sticks,  also  of  hard  wood.  This  entirely  pre¬ 
vents  the  cow  bringing  her  head  around  to  her  side. 

Aftalicisil  flbi*  CHiclkems. — 

When  chickens  are  artificially  hatched,  either  by  turkeys 
or  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  artificial  mothers  are  need¬ 
ed  to  brood  the  chickens.  “  G.  F.  G.,”  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  describes  one  which  he  uses,  as  follows :  “A  thick 
woollen  blanket  is  hung  by  the  corners  in  some  sheltered, 
dry  place,  so  that  about  3  feet  square  will  rest- upon  the 
ground  or  floor.  A  mother  hen  is  suspended  in  a  box 
above  the  centre  of  the  blanket,  and  the  chicks  feed 
around  the  outside.  The  clucking  of  the  hen  will  call  them 
towards  her  when  they  need  brooding,  and  as  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  hen  they  cluster  in  piles  under  the  centre  of  the 
blanket,  the  mutual  warmth  imparted  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  When  the  flock  is  large,  if  the  outside  ones 
become  cold,  they  work  their  way  to  the  centre,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  hen  for  a  few  days.-” 

fPreserviang-  Egg's. — Take  a  bread-pan  or 
other  pan,  put  slaked  lime  into  it,  till  it  has  enough  to  al¬ 
low  the  eggs  to  stand  upright,  small  end  downwards.  As 
soon  as  the  layer  is  completed,  fill  up  till  they  are  covered 
and  there  is  an  even  surface.  When  you  have  enough 
eggs  to  npike  another  layer,  put  in  slaked,  lime  suf¬ 
ficient  to  be  filled  up  by  the  eggs  you  have  ready.  You 
may  continue  till  the  pan  is  full.  If  the  eggs  are  put  in 
fresh,  you  may  keep  on,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  breakfast 
at  any  time,  and  be  like  new-laid  eggs.  But  if  they  are 
stale  when  put  in,  this  process  will,  not  restore  them. 

ILi©e  on  Cattle  anti  Slieeji. — The 

spring  is  the  season  when  most  annoyance  is  caused  by 
these  parasites.  We  have  so  many  letters  asking  for  and 
recommending  cures,  that  we  are  induced  again  to  allude 
to  that  wonderfully  effective  destroyer  of  such  vermin, 
Carbolic  Acid.  This  is  used  in  the  form  of  soaps,  which 
may  be  easily  applied  in  water,  making  a  moderately 
strong  suds.  Cresylic  acid  is  a  cognate  substance,  almost 
always  associated  with  carbolic  acid,  and  under  the 
trade  name  of  “  Cresylic  Soap,”  an  excellent  article  is  ad¬ 
vertised  and  furnished.  We  have  employed  this  soap  to 
rid  our  shelves  of  ants,  our  cupboards  of  cockroaches, 
poultry  of  lice,  dogs  and  cats  of  fleas,  and  not  having 
occasion  to  use  it  upon  our  horses  or  neat  stock,  have 
supplied  acquaintances  whose  stables  were  infected.  We 
have  even  prescribed  a  bath  of  Cresylic  Soap  and  water 
for  a  newly  arrived  immigrant,  and  in  every  case  of  its 
application  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  of  its 
efficacy.  Farewell  to  mercurial '  ointment,  that  eflicient, 
but  very  dangerous  article  in  careless  hands !  So  long 
as  we  can  obtain  carbolic  compounds,  we  banish  it. 

WkilsiMt  Worms, — “Subscriber,”  Pome¬ 
roy,  Ohio.  We  cannot  tell  how  to  preserve  your  Walnut 
trees,  unless  we  know  what  worm  infests  them.  Next 
season,  put  some  in  a  box  with  leaves,  and  mail  to  us. 

©anvim’s  Yariation  ©F  Animals 
and  Plants  Under  Domestication.— Since  our 
announcement  of  the  reprint  of  this  work  was  in  type, 
the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle  has  come  to  hand  with 
an  extended  notice,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 
“  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  on  domesticated  animals  and  plants, 
whose  appearance  we  announced  a  fortnight  ago,  is  one 
of  such  importance  to  both  the  practical  and  theoretical 
gardener,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  with  whom  tho  gar¬ 
dener  is  most  closely  associated,  professionally  and  social-  • 


ly,  that  it  must  claim  a  large  share  of  our  attention,  no 
less  on  this  account  than  for  its  special  merits,  and  the 
stores  of  information  it  contains.  Written  in  admirable 
English,  using  no  scientific  terms  but  such  as  are  com¬ 
prehensible  to  men  of  fair  education,  lucidly  arranged, 
and  indexed  with  scrupulous  care,  there  is  not  a  gardener 
in  the  country  who  has  any  taste  for  the  history  or  theory 
of  his  art  but  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  he  values  it  more  as  a  store¬ 
house  of  facts  or  as  an  incitement  to  observe  and  to 
think.  Is  his  employer  a  sportsman  ?  he  will  find  in  Mr. 
Darwin’s  pages  such  information  regarding  dogs  and 
horses,  their  breeds  and  individualities,  as  never  entered 
the  brain  of  the  gamekeeper,  equerry,  or  master  of  the 
hounds.  Is  he  a  farmer?  here  are  anecdotes  and  observ¬ 
ations  regarding  cattle,  pigs,  sheep  and  goats,  which  no 
professional  breeder  can  match  for  number  or  truth,  and 
which  too  few  of  these  will  believe  or  care  about,  not 
because  they  are  not  true,  but  because  most  so-called 
practical  men  take  no  interest  in  animals  beyond  what 
immediately  concerns  themselves.  Is  my  lady  a  fowl 
fancier,  or  has  she  an  aviary  ?  her  gardener  will  here  fiud 
a  wealth  of  information  on  domesticated  birds  of  all 
sizes,  voices,  and  uses,  from  the  canary  bird  and  peacock 
to  the  turkey  and  goose!  Lastly,  do  his  master’s  children 
seek  his  advice  about  their  rabbits,  pigeons,  honey  beeS, 
goldfish,  or  silkworms  ?  If  they  do,  here  are  curiosities 
of  natural  history  about  each  aud  all,  treated  with  master¬ 
ly  skill  and  originality.  With  regard  to  these  zoological 
subjects,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  recommending  the 
study  of  them  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  pages  to  those  who  have 
time  to  do  so,  and  proceed  briefly  to  expound  the  purpose 
and  method  of  this  remarkable  book  in  so  flu-  as  it  is 
devoted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.” 

A  Nfovel  asial  UscFstl  Enatei-pj’Ise. — 

For  many  years  we  cherished  the  idea  of  securing  in  a 
central  city  location,  a  large  floor,  where,  in  connection 
with  our  office,  we  could  have  room  for  a  sort  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Museum  or  show-room.  The 
great  increase  in  our  publishing  business  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  give  the  needed  time  and  attention  required 
to  organize  and  carry  out  such  an  enterprise. — Recently 
Mr.  L.  L.  Whitlock,  (the  son  of  our  old  friend  and  in¬ 
structor,  Prof.  Whitlock,  now  deceased)  has  hit  upon  a 
similar  idea,  without  any  hint  or  word  of  suggestion  from 
us.  He  has  leased  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  over 
the  main  Agriculturist  Office,  245  Broadway,  each  floor 
114!4  by  25  feet,  with  extension  upon  Murray  street  of 
25  by  12J4  feet.  Here  he  proposes  to  receive  on  permanent 
exhibition  samples  of  implements  of  all  kinds  pertaining 
to  soil  culture,  where  they  can  be  examined  in  connec¬ 
tion  and  at  leisure  by  citizens  and  visitors — a  kind  of 
perpetual  Fair,  and  also  provide  room  for  meetings  or 
gatherings  of  cultivators,  horticulturists,  fruit  growers, 
for  conventions,  discussions,  etc.  The  enterprise  seems 
to  be  a  very  desirable  one  for  all  classes,  and  with  Mr. 
Whitlock’s  enterprise,  fertility  of  plans,  industry,  and 
good  intention,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  scheme  will 
prove  highly  successful.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  lower  or  business  part  of  the  city — nearly  opposite 
the  City  Hall,  and  fronting  upon  Broadway  and  the  open 
Park.  For  particulars  see  Mr.  Whitlock’s  advertisement. 

ESesitiiag-  Mtiaoajres  isa  tflae  Mali  For 

Potatoes. — The  use  of  lien-manure  composts,  night 
soil,  or  even  barn-yard  manure,  in  the  hill  'or  drill  with 
potatoes,  is  rarely  or  never  advisable.  It  is  much  better 
to  distribute  it  evenly  through  the  soil.  The  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  use  no  fermenting  manure  except  such  as  might 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  soil  the  autumn  previous. 
Wood-ashes  and  plaster,  either  or  both  produce  almost 
invariably  good  effects.  Castor  pomace  and  Fish  guano, 
both  oily  manures,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule,  “  No  fermenting  manures  in  the  hill 
for  potatoes ’’—for  they  frequently  produce  good  crops. 

lastoi-estssag-  Eig-aii'es  Fr©Esa  Osti- 
Mail  ISooms. — The  Chief  Clerk  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  from  his  book,  showing  the  actual  work  ex¬ 
pended  in  mailing  a  single  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist:  Folding  and  Stitching,  Girls’  Work,  390 
Days.  Writing  Wrappers,  Men’s  Work,  96  Days.  En¬ 
closing  in  wrappers,  tying,  and  packing  in  Mail-bags, 
Men’s  Work,  G5  days,  Boys’  Work,  26  days— in  all  91  days. 
Total  days  work,  577,  equivalent  to  58  persons  during  10 
days.  About  500  Mail-bags,  holding  4  bushels  each,  or 
2,000  bushels,  are  required.  Weight  of  the  papers  when 
ready  for  the  Post-Office,  18  tons  !  These  are  scattered  to 
every  part  of  the  Continent,  an  average  of  nearly  half  a 
dozen  to  every  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  aud  the  British  Provinces,  besides  large  numbers 
to  every  part  of  the  world  wherever  the  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  language  is  read.  Large  bundles  go  to  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  tho  Sandwich 
Islands',  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  even,  to  Afi-ica. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— We  have  before  us  three  documeifts  which  show  that 
Col.  Capron  is  earnestly  attending-  to  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  One  is  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar, 
showing  its  importance  in  other  countries,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  investigation  that  will  facilitate  its  introduc¬ 
tion  here.  Another  report  is  in  favor  of  a  remission  of 
duties  on  animals  imported  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  stock,  and  a  third  for  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  new  plants,  seeds,  etc. 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poitl- 
Iry. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Ilalsted,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Poultry  Society,  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  minute  descriptions  of  all  the  breeds  of  poultry 
recognized  by  that  Society.  It  is  the  same  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  adopted  by  the  London  Poultry  Club,  and  published 
in  Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book,  with  “  Alterations  and  Ad¬ 
ditions  adapting  it  to  America.”  Accurate  knowledge  of 
poultry  is  a  rare  qualification  of  judges  of  poultry  at  our 
fairs,  and  this  publication,  or  something  like  it,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  as  a  guide  in  deciding 
upon  the  merits  of  fowls  exhibited  at  our  fairs. 

The  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. 

— We  offer  as  a  premium  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  machine  in  the  country,  regarded  either  as  a  mower 
simply,  or  as  a  combined  machine.  Every  year  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  the  “Buckeye”  is  confirmed  by  the 
prizes  which  are  awarded  to  it  at  fairs  and  trials  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibi¬ 
tion  last  year,  because  the  proprietors  have  not  taken  out 
European  patents,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  both  to  them 
and  to  us  that  the  machines  which  received  the  grand 
awards  use  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
Buckeye  here.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pre¬ 
miums  we  offer,  and  a  few  weeks  of  energetic  work  for  the 
Agriculturist  may  put  several  young  farmers  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  these  excellent  implements,  with  all  desir¬ 
able  improvements,  before  haying  and  harvest  time. 

Blrreireiug-  Tile. — “R.  E.  W.,”  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  Co.,  Penn.,  says  he  has  been  reading  Draining  for 
Profit,  and,  of  course,  has  the  fever.  Col.  Waring  recom¬ 
mends  only  round  tiles.  These  are  not  to  be  had  nearer 
than  Albany.  What  is  to  bo  done?  Do  the  next  best 
thing — use  sole  tiles,  and  if  you  cannot  do  better,  use 
horse-shoe  tiles.  If  these  cannot  be  had,  two  four-inch 
boards  nailed  together  like  a  roof  or  a  V  inverted,  will 
last  a  great  many  years.  The  use  of  boards  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  correspondent  “  H.,”  of  Morristown.  The 
views  of  our  Morristown  correspondent  are  usually  right. 

Market  Friee  for  Corm  Masks. — 

“  G.  T.  E.”  This  differs  much  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  husks  are  used  extensively  in  upholstery. 
A  good  clean  article  ought  to  bring  ten  dollars  and  up¬ 
wards  at  the  mill.  The  husks  are  run  through  a  hackle, 
and  then  pressed  in  bales  about  the  same  size  as  hay 
bales,  and  in  this  condition  are  sent  to  the  New  York  and 
other  markets,  where  they  bring  about  fifty  dollars  a  ton. 
The  commission  merchant  sells  for  seventy  dollars  a  ton. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  have  the  largest  share  of  the  profits.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  a  neighborhood  hackle  mill,  owned  by  farmers. 

A  Feat  Swamp  Burnt  ©ret.— “I.  O. 

D.,”  of  Lansing,  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  writes:  “I  have  about 
eighty  acres  of  peat  land  that  took  fire  in  August  last,  and 
has  continued  to  burn  to  this  date,  with  no  prospect  of 
stopping  until  the  marsh  is  all  consumed,  unless  copious 
rains  quench  it.  There  was  about  two  feet  of  peat,  and 
there  is  now,  (March  4th,)  where  it  is  burned,  fifteen 
inches  of  ashes  lying  as  light  as  newly  fallen  snow.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it  ?  The  subsoil  is  sand,  and  the  fire  has  in 
most  places  burned  all  but  the  sand.  As  the  land  is  not 
fenced,  and  as  I  am  not  flush  of  funds,  do  not  like  to  risk 
seed,  labor,  and  fence,  unless  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
getting  a  crop.”  Ans  —  One  thing  you  can  surely  do— 
that  is,  lot  it  alone.  This  we  advise,  unless  you  can  as¬ 
sure  yourself,  before  time  to  set  out  cabbages,  or  plant 
turnips,  or  possibly  plant  corn  or  potatoes,  that  the  out¬ 
lay  will  pay.  Let  it  lie,  and  try  a  few  experiments  with 
it.  We  presume  it  will  prove  very  valuable  land. 

If*  the  New  York  Independent 

shall  hereafter  advertise  itself  as  a  “Religions  Journal,” 
or  lay  any  claim  to  that  character,  after  placing  before  its 
readers  such  an  advertisement  as  filled  out  the  whole  of 
its  5th  page  in  glaring  type,  on  Feb.  20th,  we  think 
the  American  Bible  Society  should  promptly  send  to  the 
office  of  the  paper  a  large  type  edition  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  end  that  its  editors  or  publishers  may  be  able  to 
learn  the  first  principles  of  true  religion,  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  common  decency.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 


the  Independent,  on  general  grounds,  but  in  behalf  of 
outraged  public  morals  we  should  feel  obliged  to  adviso 
every  family  in  the  land  to  shun  the  paper,  and  to  provide 
a  long  pair  of  tongs  with  which  to  seize  and  thrnst  into 
the  fire  every  copy  that  may  chance  to  find  its  way  to  their 
dwellings,  unless  there  is  at  once  a  guarantee  that  its  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  not  hereafter  eounteract  and  render 
ridiculous  the  religious  teachings  of  its  reading  col¬ 
umns.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Christian  Intelligencer’s 
earnest  protest,  and  to  know  that  its  own  advertisements 
are  usually  so  guarded  that  it  is  not  compelled  to  hesitate 
to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  Independent— as,  alas  1  too 
many  professedly  religious  papers  are  obliged  to  do. 

Distillation,  Brewing,  and  Malt¬ 
ing. — A  small  volume  with  this  title,  issued  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  we  have  read  through,  expecting  to  find  some  useful 
information  for  a  novice,  but  are  disappointed.  It  con¬ 
tains  general  statements,  but  lacks  the  minuti®  and  illus¬ 
trations  required  to  make  it  generally  useful.  The  book  is 
not  particularly  recommended  by  such  statements  as  the 
following :  “  During  the  continued  and  despiseably  puer¬ 
ile  maladministration  of  the  British  revenue  officials, 
while  they,  by  erroneous,  pertinacious,  and  persistent 
official  oppression,  fast  blighted  the  growth  of  revenue, 
— while  they  paralyzed  and  ruined  the  licensed  distiller, 
precisely  as  the  United  States’  rule  is  now  doing,”  etc. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  book,  the  adjectives  are  piled 
on  with  a  vengeance,  for  a  pretended  scientific  treatise. 

GrasS  Seed  far  Reclaimed  Salt 

Marsli. — W.  S.  Hayes,  Del.,  wishes  to  know  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  get  salt  marsh  into  the  fresh  grasses  after  the 
tide  gates  have  been  put  in.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plow, 
as  many  suppose.  The  surface  of  the  marsh  is  a  soft 
and  spongy  bed,  where  the  seeds  readily  sink  and  ger¬ 
minate.  Any  grass  seed  that  is  desired  will  grow.  We 
have  used  White  and  Red  Clover,  Red-top,  and  Timothy, 
and  they  have  all  done  well.  Wo  prefer  a  mixture  of 
grasses,  to  make  the  largest  yield  and  the  bGSt  quality  of 
hay.  Sow  the  seed  from  15th  of  March  to  15th  of  April,  or 
in  August.  It  is  better  to  have  the  sea  water  shut  off  six 
months  before  the  seed  is  sown.  This  whole  subject  has 
been  frequently  discussed  in  back  numbers,  which  can  bo 
forwarded  by  mail  on  application  to  interested  parties. 

Bringina1  Water  into  Iloreses  rend 
Barns.  —  F.  S.  Hill,  N.  J.  Where  the  fountain  is 
higher  than  the  house,  the  water  may  be  carried 
in  wood,  metal,  earthen,  or  cement  pipes.  If  the 
stream  has  sufficient  fall,  the  water  may  be  brought 
in  by  a  ram  from  a  point  lower  than  the  house.  For 
this  purpose  an  iron  or  lead  pipe  is  more  desirable 
than  wood  or  cement,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is  not 
worth  estimating.  Cement  pipes  do  very  well  for  carry¬ 
ing  water  from  higher  points  to  lower,  and  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  popular  favor.  ,  We  should  not  like  to  trust 
them  to  bear  the  constant  shocks  of  a  ram.  Parties  who 
have  water  rams  for  sale  generally  keep  pipes  to  go  with 
them,  and  can  furnish  reliable  information  as  to  com¬ 
parative  cost  and  durability.  With  a  reservoir  in  the  house 
large  enough  for  a  day’s  supply,  a  small  pipe  will  answer. 

Mow  to  <Get  Blgf  Crops. — As  a  rule, 
farmers  are  much  more  anxious  to  get  big  prices  than  big 
crops.  There  are  few  farms  whose  average  production 
could  not  be  doubled  in  a  very  short  time  by  more  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  safer  to  use  capital  in  farming  than  in 
almost  any  other  business.  The  credit  of  the  plow  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  loom  or  the  anvil,  and  the 
capital  will  come  if  it  is  called  for.  Use  more  manure, 
and  get  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  where  you  now  get  fifteen, 
and  eighty  bushels  of  corn  where  you  now  get  forty.  The 
quantity  of  grain  grown  per  acre  is  mainly  a  question  of 
manure  and  tillage.  A  big  compost  heap  makes  a  full 
grain  bin.  With  high  manuring,  the  soil  needs  deeper 
stirring  and  a  gradual  bringing  up  of  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface.  With  the  present  horse  harrows  and  cultivators, 
nearly  all  the  cultivation  can  be  done  by  horse  power,  at 
a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  a  great  increase  of  the 
crops.  Plan  for  big  crops  this  season. 

Migli  Farming  without  Stock. — 

“  J.  M.  B.”  of  Marylapd  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  advantage 
of  clean  and  thorough  culture  for  com,  and  of  high  fann¬ 
ing,  but  would  like  to  see  a  series  of  articles  discussing 
restoring  and  keeping  up  land  by  commercial  manures 
withont  feeding  stock.  They  have  not  barns  and  other 
conveniences  necessary  to  feed  cattle  in  winter,  and  as 
every  negro  is  privileged  to  keep  two  or  three  worthless 
curs,  sheep  feeding  is  attended  with  much  care  and  anx¬ 
iety.  A  farmer  is  apt  to  start  every  time  he  hears  a  dog 
bark.  We  will  not  give  advice  on  the  subject,  but  have 
little  doubt  that.  Peruvian  and  Swan  Island  guano  of  go.od 
quality  might  bo  used  with  profit  on  barley,  to  he  follow¬ 


ed  by  wheat,  seeded  down  with  clover.  But,  of  course, 
if  the  straw  and  com  fodder,  and  especially  the  clover, 
were  sold  off  the  farm,  the  system  would  soon  impoverish 
the  land.  And  it  seems  to  ns  that  with  easy  access  to  the 
best  markets  in  the  world,  some  plan  of  feeding  stock 
might  be  discovered  that  would  be  profitable.  In  the 
meantime  one  thing  is  certain:  as  long  as  large  crops  of 
clover  can  be  grown,  we  may  be  sure,  by  plowing  it  under, 
of  raising  good  crops  of  corn,  barley,  and  wheat. 

Information  about  Fertilizers.— 

Mr.  B.  asks:  “Cannot the  editors  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  give  us  correct  information  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  different  commercial  fertilizers  without  fear  or 
favor?  The  manufacturers  might  be  angry,  but  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  benefited.”  We  would  gladly  do  so,  but  the 
subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The  best  plan  is 
to  buy  only  from  responsible  parties,  and  insist  on  a  guar¬ 
antee  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  manure.  Keep 
a  sample  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  and  if  there  is  after¬ 
wards  reason  to  suspect  that  the  manure  was  very  poor, 
have  it  analyzed,  and  if  it  Is  inferior  sue  for  damages. 

Condensed  Milk  Factories. — “F. 

L.,”  Vt.  The  use  of  condensed  milk  is  greatly  On  the 
increase,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  “  con¬ 
densing  process”  is  patented,  and  several  different  com¬ 
panies  are  engaged  in  the  business,  using  different  pat¬ 
ents.  The  condensing  is  done  in  the  country,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  milk  is  cheap.  There  is  the  same  advantage 
to  farmers  in  one  of  these  factories,  as  in  a  cheese  or  bnt- 
ter  factory.  It  makes  a  home  wholesale  market  for  milk, 
and  saves  much  labor  in  the  house. 

Maple  Sugar. — According  to  the  last  Unit¬ 
ed  States  census,  about  forty  million  pounds  are  made  in 
the  whole  country,  and  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  of 
syrup.  The  New  England  States,  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio,  make  the  most.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
•quantity  is  made  in  New  York  aud  Vermont.  The  value 
of  this  product  at  the  present  market  prices  is  not  far 
from  eight  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  more  system  should  not  be  introduced  into  this  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  business  be  greatly  extended.  Why  should 
not  better  varieties  of  the  sugar  maple  bo  sought  out  and 
multiplied  by  nurserymen,  and  orchards  be  planted  on  a 
large  scale?  There  is  no  danger  of  a  glut  in  the  sugar 
market,  and  if  the  product  were  multiplied  ten  fold  the 
price  would  still  be  remunerative.  The  tree  will  flourish 
in  elevated  positions  and  on  rocky  land  quite  too  rongh 
for  tillage,  and  its  cultivation  requires  very  little  care. 

Landretlis’  Garden  Seeds. — Messrs. 
Landreth  &  Son  send  us  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  their  seed  farm.  The  reputation  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  is  such  that  we  shall  sow  the  seeds  in  full  confidence 
of  obtaining  excellent  results. 

Early  Cultivation  of  Potatoes. — 

Much  labor  may  be  saved  by  running  a  bush  harrow  over 
the  ground  just  as  the  shoots  are  breaking  throngh.  '  This 
will  disturb  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  good  hoeing.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  go 
between  the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  if  the  young 
shoots  are  covered  deeply  with  dirt  it  will  not  harm 
them.  The  early  sorts  will  only  need  cultivating  once  or 
twice  more,  and  this  can  be  done  by  horse-power.  Early 
and  frequent  cultivation  makes  cheap  potatoes. 

Triplets. — “J.  B.”  writes:  “J.  H.  Dickman, 
near  Richmond,  Indiana,  has  a  cow  upth  triplet  calves, 
which  are  fine,  healthy  animals,  and  at  last  accounts  the 
dam  aud  trio  were  ‘  doing  well.’  ” 

The  Sabbath  School  Index,  by  R.  G. 

Pardee,  published  by  J.  C.  Garrigues,  ($1.25,)  is  a  useful 
book  for  all  Sabbath  school  workers,  and  may  well  be  se¬ 
lected  by  all  who  feel,  or  should  feel,  the  importance  of 
this  field  of  labor,  and  desire  to  secure  all  the  aids  pos¬ 
sible.  It  “  points  out  the  history  aud  progress  of  Sunday 
schools,  with  approved  modes  of  instruction,  examples  in 
illustrative,  pictorial,  and  object  teaching;  also  the  use 
of  the  black-board,  management  of  infant  classos,  teach¬ 
ers'  meetings,  conventions,  institutes,  etc.,  etc.” 

Sugar  Consumption. — “  G.  B.,”  La. 
There  is  no  danger  of  an  over-production  of  sugar  for 
many  years.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  con¬ 
sume  abont  1,420,000  tons  annually,  or  forty-one  pounds  to 
each  inhabitant.  In  Southern  Europe,  the  consumption 
is  about  twelve  pounds  per  head,  and  in  Germany,  about 
seven  pounds.  If  the  consumption  were  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  standard  in  this  country,  it  would  take  at  least 
three  times  the  present  crop  to  supply  the  demand. 
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Wfiiist  toGi’owaatl  How  to  Grow 

IS. — “  C.  T.  K.,”  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  is  a  teacher  with 
some  leisure  time,  can  have  one-quarter  to  one-half  an 
acre  of  land,  and  asks,  “  What  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate 
it,  etc.,  so  as  to  render  it  most  agreeable,  interesting, 
healthful,  and  profitable.”  This  is  one  of  many  cases  in 
which  we  are  asked  for  advice  which  cannot  he  given 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  person’s  skill,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  immediate  surroundings.  To  one  who  has  a 
love  for  plants,  it  will  he  “agreeable  and  interesting,” 
and  we  may  add  “  healthful,”  to  grow  anything  from  cab¬ 
bages  to  roses.  If  by  “  profitable  ”  is  meant  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  realized  from  the  place,  the  things  to 
cultivate  will  depend  upon  one’s  knowledge  and  the 
demand  of  the  neighborhood.  Raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries  would  pay,  and  if  in  a  populous  region,  raising 
seedling  plants  of  cabbages,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  with 
hot-beds  or  cold  frames,  strawberry  plants,  etc.  The 
“  how  to  cultivate  ”  wo  are  telling  all  the  time,  and  there 
are  books  containing  full  instructions  on  these  points. 


A  Mssaos-sil  “  Ctaa-iosily.” — “L.  H.  D.” 

Burlington,  Col.  Terr.  The  specimen  sent  is  hardly  a 
curiosity  to  those  familiar  with  minerals.  It  is  a  form  of 
Asbestos,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  some  quite 
as  silky  in  texture  as  yours,  but  pure  white.  It  has  been 
woven  into  cloth,  which  is  incombustible  and  may  be 
cleansed  by  burning.  It  is  said  that  the  ancients  used  a 
cloth  of  Asbestos  to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when 
about  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  their  ashes  being  mixed 
with  thoso  of  the  funeral  pile. 

Alton,  Ill.,  MorticBiltais-al  Society. 

— This  Society  is  very  much  alive,  and  sends  out  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  once,  on  a  well-printed  sheet.  There  is  some 
excuse  for  this,  for  there  is  always  something  to  print  and 
useful  to  read.  The  proceedings  for  the  7th  of  February 
contain  an  excellent  essay  on  the  curculio,  by  that  well- 
known  orchardist,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hall. 

New  ¥ork  Stssfte  Grape  Grcwertf’ 
Association.— The  Grape  Growers  of  N.  Y.,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  met  at  Canandaigua  on  the  27th  of 
February  last  and  formed  an  association  with  the  above 
name.  The  non.  Emory  B.  Pottle  of  Naples  is  President, 
and  Dr.  E.  K.  Van  ICeuren  of  Ilammondsport,  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary.  An  exhibition  of  grapes  will  be  held  in 
Canandaigua  next  autumn,  at  which  competition  is  in¬ 
vited  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ff'orc'HBig  Sts-sawlsca-ries.— “Subscriber.” 
Preparation  must  be  made  the  autumn  beforehand  and 
the  plants  well  established  in  pots  before  winter.  The 
full  details  of  the  process,  with  description  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  structures,  is  given  in  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

Allantiasis. — The  Country  Gentleman  says  : 
“We  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  Ailanthus  as  a 
timber-tree,  but  should  suppose  it  not  to  be  of  much 
value.  It  grows  rapidly  and  suckers  freely,  and  will 
succeed  on  soils  too  poor  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
pistillate  trees  bear  a  profusion  of  seeds,  but  as  there 
is  very  little  call  for  it  there  is  probably  none  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.”  It  is  not  often  that  friend  Thomas  gets  so  far  off 
the  track,  and  we  put  him  right  and  answer  a  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  same  time.  The  Ailanthus  is  valuable  for 
timber;  the  wood  is  hard  and  does  not  decay  readily;  is 
excellent  for  vineyard  stakes ;  and  is  good  fuel.  It  does 
not  sucker  badly  unless  the  roots  are  injured.  Seed  is  to 
be  had  at  Thorburn’s,  and  probably  of  other  dealers. 

Btosofs  osi  CBicra-y  Trees.  —  “  J.  A.,” 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  The  knots  on  your  sour  red  cher¬ 
ry  trees  arc  the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  as  the  black- 
knot  on  the  plum.  The  free  use  of  the  knife  on  their  first 
appearance  is  the  only  successful  remedy. 

Fropag-atlaag-  tllse  Maple. — O.  Moffat, 
Iowa.  The  Maples  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Both  of 
the  Soft  Maples  ripen  their  seed  in  May  or  early  in  June, 
and  it  should  be  sown  at  once.  That  of  the  “hard,”  or 
Sugar  Maple,  ripens  in  autumn  ;  it  may  be  sown  then  or 
kept  in  a  cool  place  until  spring.  As  to  care,  young  trees 
need  hoeing,  weeding,  and  thinning,  like  any  other  plantB, 
and  it  will  be  useless  to  plant  Maple  or  any  other  seeds 
urfless  this  care  can  be  given  the  young  plants. 

A  I.itTtle  GJlrl’s  ILettes*. — Miss  E.  A.  O. 
writes  from  Albany,  Ill.,  and  though  she  asks  us  to  cor¬ 
rect  her  letter,  we  shall  not  do  it,  but  give  it  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  many  words  of  appreciation  that  we  get  from 
the  little  folks.  “I  write  to  tell  you  how  well  we  like 
your  paper,  the  Agriculturist.  We  have  taken  your  paper 
for  several  years.  My  Ma  says  she  has  been  a  better 
housekeeper  ever  since  she  commenced  reading  it  (but  I 
guess  Bho  must  have  been  a  very  good  one  before).  We 
have  such  a  nice  place,  one  half  mile  from  the  Mississip¬ 


pi  river  and  Albany  railroad  station,  and  such  fruit  as  we 
have  1  We  do  have  some  of  the  nicest  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Grapes  and 
Apples.  Ma  says  we  learned  how  to  raise  them  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Agriculturist.  Ma  tells  pa  so.  Pa  got  up  the  club 
last  year  for  the  Agi'iculturist  and  received  the  garden 
seeds.  Ma  says  we  had  the  best  garden  we  ever  had  be¬ 
fore.  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  about  the  Chickens  too,  we 
raised  a  great  many  last  year,  I  can’t  tell  how  many.  Wo 
have  fresh  eggs  all  winter.  Ladies  often  say  to  my  Ma 
when  they  come  here,  how  do  you  get  fresh  eggs  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  she  tells  them  by  reading  the  Agriculturist." 

Tlae  Tosnat©  Cfcaiestiosa. — The  discussion 
of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  tomato,  as 
shown  by  last  year's  experience,  is  no  longer  timely,  and 
the  many  friends  who  have  written  us  upon  the  subject 
will  excuse  ns  if  their  communications  are  not  published. 
The  seeds  for  a  new  crop  are  sown  by  this  time,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  another  season’s  trial  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Those  who  ask  us  to  expose  certain  varieties 
as  “  humbugs”  should  recollect  that  a  single  season’s  trial 
in  one  locality  will  not  warrant  their  condemnation. 

A  Large  B*ric«  for  Potatoes.— Mr. 

D.  S.  Heffron  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  sold  in  February  last  to  a 
party  in  New  Jersey,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
Early  Rose  Potatoes  for  Ten  Tiumsand  Dollars!  Over  sixty- 
six  dollars  a  bushel  is  a  good  price  for  potatoes,  and  the 
sale  is  worthy  of  note,  ns  it  shows  that  a  really  good  va¬ 
riety  will  pay  the  originator  for  his  trouble  in  producing 
it.  The  fact  that  really  meritorious  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  meet  with  a  ready  appreciation,  should  en¬ 
courage  judicious  experiments  in  producing  them. 

BSc«lg"es. — “  II.  N.,”  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  The 
method  of  lopping  the  Osage  Orange  to  form  a  hedge  de¬ 
scribed  in  October  last,  is  approved  by  the  large  planters 
at  the  West,  as  cheap,  quick  and  efficient.  We  have  an 
article  on  the  subject  from  a  practical  hedge  grower 
which  we  hope  to  give  soon.  The  Honey  Locust  makes 
an  excellent  hedge,  and  will  stand  the  winter  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  the  Osage  Orange  will  not. 

Mixing-  ©S'  Veg-etalslcs. — “  0.  M.,”  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  Iowa.  Potatoes  do  not  “  mix  ”  in  the  hill.  Peas 
and  Beans  rarely  mix  when  grown  near  each  other,  but 
sometimes  do  through  the  agency  of  insects  ;  the  same 
with  tomatoes.  The  different  varieties  of  Onions,  Par¬ 
snips,  and  Beets,  will  be  likely  to  cross. 

BSfaclk:  Knot. — “Subscriber.”  The  “cause” 
of  the  Black  Knot  is  a  fungus ;  the  remedy  is  to  cut  and 
burn  the  limbs  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  F. 
Mauten,  Me.,  states  that  his  plum  trees  on  richly  ma¬ 
nured  soil  are  affected  by  the  knot  and  that  those  on  sim¬ 
ilar  soil,  but  unmanured,  are  exempt.  He  asks  if  this  is 
the  experience  of  others. 

S§ilves*~le»veil  Maple.  —  A.  G.  Wood.. 
The  tree  of  this  name  is  a  native  of  this  country  ( Acer 
dasycarpum)  and  is  also  called  White  Maple.  The  soft. 
Maple  of  the  East  is  Acer  rubrum.  The  most  common 
maple  used  in  cities  is  the  Norway  Maple, Ace?' platanoides. 

Tyiias^  Material. — D.  W.  Tainter,  Mo., 
asks  what  material  is  used  at  the  East  for  tying  vines. 
For  arms,  osiers  are  generally  used,  and  for  tying  in  the 
new  growth,  a  good  cotton  twine — not  the  cheap  stuff  that 
is  half  starch — is  often  used.  Mr.  Knox  uses  rye  straw, 
which  is  made  flexible  by  dampening;  this  is  put  on  with 
a  twist,  rather  than  a  knot,  in  a  way  that  is  not  easy  to 
describe  and  would  be  difficult  to  figure.  The  material 
used  at  the  East  for  tying  asparagus  is  bast  bark,  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Linden.  Cuba  bast  is  from  a  different 
tree.  Either  would  answer.  It  is  sold  by  seedsmen. 

TSie  Mali*  "Wos'em. — The  hair-like  worm, 
Gordius  aquaticus ,  has  ignorantly  been  supposed  to  origin¬ 
ate  from  a  horse-hair.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  its  par¬ 
entage  misrepresented,  but  it  has  met  with  a  worse  fate 
at  the  hands  of  a  quack  pill  man,  who  figures  the  innocent 
worm,  and  says  :  “  It  is  given  here  that  its  bite  may  bo 
guarded  against,  as  it  produces  the  felon  or  whitlow,  when 
the  blood  is  at  all  impure.”  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
follows  the  advice  to  take  the  fellow’s  pills  to  keep  the 
blood  pure.  When  a  hair  worm  does  bite  no  doubt 
terrible  consequences  follow,  only  it  don’tand  they  don’t. 

Moving- 13  verg-reesass.— G.H.  Lounsberry, 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  says :  “  I  have  some  evergreens, 
about  10  years  old,  and  about  20  feet  high.  They  are  too 
near  my  house,  so  I  wish  to  move  them.  What  is  my 
best  plan  ?  I  am  advised  to  dig  a  trench  around  each, 
pour  in  water,  and  let  the  earth  freeze  to  the  roots,  and 


then  move  them.  I  am  afraid  of  the  advice.”  We  should 
not  try  the  frozen  ball  plan,  but  wait  until  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  and  then  remove  them  with  as  little  mutilation 
of  the  roots  as  possible,  on  a  damp  day.  If  the  work  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  moist  weather,  be  sure  and  keep  the  roots 
thoroughly  damp,  or  even  dripping  wet. 

Cfciaeer  Apples.  —  D.  B.  Carpenter  sends 
us  from  the  ranch  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ballou,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  a 
singnlar  cluster  of  apples — one  apple  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
with  three  smaller  ones  arranged  around  it,  and  all  placed 
directly  on  the  bark  near  the  middle  of  the  body  of  tho 
tree.  We  at  first  thought  they  might  be  a  kind  of  fnn- 
gus,  but  a  careful  examination  showed  them  to  be  apples. 

CiarcBElio. — Henry  Stell,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  curculio  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  plum,  but  other 
fruits,  apples  even,  are  attacked  by  it. 

Can  ices*  Worm.  —  David  Lyman  writes: 
“Tie  a  strip  of  cotton  batting,  a  few  inches  wide,  around 
the  tree  with  one  string,  and  turn  the  top  and  bottom  out 
so  they  will  be  flaring.  The  insect  gets  entangled  and 
must  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  cotton.  In  the  spring,  gather 
and  burn.  One  of  our  most  reliable  men,  Benj.  W.  Coe, 
of  this  place,  tried  it  last  year  with  perfect  success.” 

Eai-ftJivrorsBis  in  Flower  Hots. — “  H.” 

says :  “  If  your  correspondents  who  are  troubled  with 
this  ‘epidemic,’  will  apply  a  weak  solution  of  salt  in  water 
a  few  times,  they  will  destroy  the  worms,  and  benefit  the 
plants.”  We  fear  that  most  persons  would  use  too  strong 
a  solution,  and  we  think  lime-water  preferable,  as  that 
cannot  be  made  too  strong.  Perfectly  clear  lime-water, 
and  not  milk  of  lime,  is  to  be  used. 

ISow  to  St«a«ly  Hotaiay. — W.  K.  Tipton 

and  several  others.  Get  Gray’s  Lessons  in  Botany  and 
first  thoroughly  learn  the  structure  of  plants,  and  then 
with  the  same  author’s  Manual  you  will  soon  be  able, 
with  a  little  practice,  to  identify  any  of  our  wild  plants. 

Trees  for  goiutfaern  "Wisconsin. — 

“  J.  E.  M.,”  Spring  Green,  Wis.  For  trees  aronnd  the 
house,  Norway  Spruce,  White  and  Austrian  Pine  for 
evergreens,  Sugar  and  White  Maple  and  Elm  for  deciduous 
trees.  These  are  all  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  obtained. 

Bjinia.  BBeams. — William  Smith.  These  need 
a  rich,  warm  soil ;  set  poles  fourfect  apart  each  way,  when 
the  ground  is  well  wanned  and  cold  rains  over,  put  four 
to  six  beans  to  each  pole,  pressing  them  into  the  soil, 
with  the  eye  down,  about  an  inch  deep.  They  may 
be  had  earlier  by  starting  under  glass  on  sods.  See 
“  Kitchen  Garden  ”  for  last  month  on  page  83. 


Tlse  Bine  .lay  2eb dieted.. — W.  Reid  of 
Wis.  “  I  have  seen  them  sucking  hens’  eggs  and  birds’ 
eggs,  and  destroying  young  birds  in  the  nest.  They  are 
great  fruit  thieves,  and  they  swarm  in  scores  around  our 
corn  cribs,  both  summer  and  winter.  I  do  not  know  a 
redeeming  trait  in  the  Blue  Jay’s  character.” 

Graisbepry  <f$snes-ics. — “H.  C.  S.”  It  is 

not  possible  for  any  one  to  tell  you  how  much  it  will  cost 
to  prepare  land  for  cranberries  without  knowing  its 
present  condition,  as  some  costs  three  times  as  much  as 
other.  The  meadow  should  be  in  fair  bearing  in  three 
years,  though  some  fruit  is  borne  earlier.  Three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  as  an  average  crop. 

ESctas'dlnag-  IPeaeSn  Trees.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  us  that  last  winter,  after  the  ground  was 
fairly  frozen,  he  placed  litter  around  his  trees  to  prevent 
the  early  thawing  of  the  soil  around  their  roots,  and  thus 
retarded  their  starting  until  danger  of  late  frost  was  over. 
One  experiment  seemed  so  favorable  that  he  proposed  to 
repeat  it  this  winter.  Please  give  us  the  results. 

I5ox  Eilg-ing-. — R.  Antekele,  Delafield,  Wis., 
says  he  has  no  difficulty  in  raising  box  from  cuttings, 
ne  makes  a  trench  about  six  inches  deep,  uses  cuttings 
G  or  8  inches  long,  and  sets  them  deeply  and  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  the  foliage  forms  a  continuous  line.  The 
earth  is  packed  firmly  on  both  sides  of  the  row,  and  the 
plants  watered  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. 

West  Jei*sey  IFrnit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,— Fifth  Annual  Report  for  1867 — 1S68.  The 
West  Jersey  Association  comprises  the  fruit  growers  of 
Burlington  Co.,  near  Philadelphia.  Their  proceedings 
are  always  welcome,  for  we  know  as  we  open  the'  unpre¬ 
tending  volume,  we  shall  get  facts,  and  not  “  talk.”  The 
members  arc  men  who  grow  fruit  for  a  living,  and  have  a 
sharp  eye  to  profits ;  they  givo  their  experience  in  a  few 
words,  and  we  can  commend  their  reports  as  models. 
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“  Extra  Fanning;.” — “J.  P.  G.,”  of  Blair 
Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  we  think  it  “  extra  farming  ”  to  raise 
3G0  bushels  of  Early  Goodrich  potatoes,  or  620  bushels 
Cuzco,  to  the  acre— the  one  being  52-fold,  the  other 
75-fold,  the  seed  ?  This  he  says  was  done  by  Dr.  Rowan 
Clark  on  a  sandy  loam  manured  with  stable  manure,  com¬ 
posted  with  coal  ashes. — Certainly  this  is  extra — not  extra 
beyond  anything  we  ever  heard  of,  but  extraordinary 
for  this  period  in  the  history  of  potato  culture,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  for  the  past  season.  The  same  writer  mentions 
a  calf  killed  at  7  months  3  days  old,  which  weighed 
alive  11S2  pounds  and  dressed  774  pounds  “  clean  meat,” 

B5citsil»a.g’sis, — “  W.  H.  H.,”  Alleghany  Co., 
Md.  “In  raising  rutabagas  for  stock,  do  you  sow  the  seed 
in  a  bed  and  transplant  them  like  cabbages, — or  sow  them 
like  turnips  where  they  are  to  grow  ?” — They  will  do  tol¬ 
erably  transplanted,  but  better  sown  where  they  are  to 
mature.  Transplant  only  to  fill  out  spots  where  the  seed 
has  failed.  The  crop  is  seldom  sown  before  the  middle 
of  June  even  at  the  North. 

Working  over  r?I»si«o*e. — “  Knoxville,” 
writes:  “I  am  in  the  habit  of  drawing  the  manure  from 
my  hog  pens,  cattle  stables,  and  horse  barn,  directly  to 
the  field  where  most  wanted,  every  spring  and  fall.  If  I 
should  simply  mix  the  kinds  together  under  a  shed,  and 
leave  it  six  months  or  a  year,  forking  it  over  once  or 
twice,  would  the  increased  value  pay  for  the  extra  work  ?” 
Answer. — For  some  purposes  it  would,  but  great  care 
would  need  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  serious  loss  from 
overheating,  which  it  would  almost  surely  do,  unless  it 
could  be  kept  moist  under  cover,  or  well  trodden  down  in 
a  pit.  For  ordinary  field  crops,  when  it  is  to  be  plowed 
in,  there  would  be  no  advantage.  For  top-dressing  grass, 
harrowing  in  upon  the  surface  of  land  for  wheat  or  flax,  or 
for  the  garden,  no  doubt  the  additional  labor  would  pay. 

ILa.lMDr  .laid  Profit  iss  Esirniiaig. — 

“  H.  I.,”  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  expresses  his  distrust  of 
the  statement  that  six  laborers  employed  upon  a  farm  is 
the  secret  of  its  profits.  We  have  not  the  details 
of  the  farm  in  question  showing  just  how  much  of 
it  is  profit,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  principle, 
that  the  more  labor  we  employ  upon  our  farms  the  more 
profitable  we  make  them.  One  man  and  a  boy  for  a  farm 
of  two  hundred  acres  does  not  pay  very  well,  even  if  the 
land  is  smooth  and  we  use  the  improved  implements  in 
tillage  and  harvesting.  If  fruit  or  truck  farming  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  much  more  labor  is  required  to  the  acre  than  in 
grazing  or  grain  growing.  The  road  to  wealth  is  found 
in  applying  more  manure  and  more  labor  to  less  land, 
rather  than  in  applying  less  labor  to  more  land,  which  is 
the  popular  maxim  in  America.  The  most  profitable 
farming  we  know  of  is  where  labor  is  most  liberally  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  manure,  in  drainage,  in  subsoiling, 
and  in  thorough  cultivation.  It  is  time  farmers  had  faith 
in  their  business  and  put  more  capital  into  it. 

SEortiicailtiiral  and  Ollier  Socie¬ 
ties. — We  have  taken  unusual  pains  to  proenre  a  toler¬ 
ably  complete  list,  with  officers’  names.  The  Secretaries 
seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  matter,  and  the  reports  of 
meetings  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  Jefferson 
Co.,  Mo.,  Society  is  reported  as  having  elected  “Tom 
Walker  ”  President,  but  neither  his  address  nor  that  of 
the  Secretary  is  given.  The  Kansas  State  Hort.  Soc.  has 
elected  “Mr.  Tanner,”  of  Leavenworth,  President — and 
so  on,  in  the  most  indefinite  manner. 

Ciri-iudisag'  ISomcs. — “  X.”  asks :  “  Would  a 
common  ‘  corn  and  cob  crusher  mill,’  similar  to  the  kind 
known  as  the  Little  Giant,  be  of  any  lasting  service  in 
grinding  bones  for  manure  ?” — No.  It  requires  a  stronger 
mill,  and  more  power  than  such  a  mill  can  stand.  The 
best  way  is  for  several  neighbors  to  make  joint-stock 
property  of  a  good  bone  mill,  set  it  up  where  there  is 
water  or  steam  power, and  grind  for  themselves  and  others. 

Canada  TSiistles. — J.  H.  Gray  writes  that 
his  neighbor  keeps  liis  sheep  in  the  fields  containing  the 
thistles,  scatters  salt  freely  over  the  thistles,  and  the 
sheep  keep  them  in  subjection.  This  would  doubtless  do 
I  where  the  patch  is  small,  but  we  should  not  like  to  buy 
j  the  salt  for  some  fields  we  have  seen.  S.  Reynolds,  of 
Maquoketa,  Iowa,  thus  pleasantly  writes  on  the  subject : 

“  I  once  owned  some  farm  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of 
N.  Y.  State,  well  covered  with  thistles,  as  were  also  all 
adjoining  lands ;  these  I  sold  some  years  since — right  and 
title  to  lands — and  thistles  too — and  thus  got  rid  of  them, 
and  followed  “  the  Star  of  Empire”  as  far  as  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  a  short  time  found  thistles  there  on  my 
farm,  on  a  stony  piece  of  about  half  an  acre.  I  made  a 
pasture  lot  of  that  for  two  successive  years,  and  salted  my 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  heads  of  the  pests,  and  they  dis¬ 
appeared  from  that  quarter  by  diligent  attention.  But  I 
had  neighbors,  (as  most  people  have,)  who  were  continu¬ 


ally  turning  out  pest  seeds,  like  scandal  without  paren¬ 
tage,  to  be  wafted  with  the  winds  wheresoever  they  would. 
I  soon  found  other  patches,  and  the  same  means  produced 
the  same  effects,  (on  the  thistles,  I  mean.)  Not  so  of 
all  others,  for  I  found  the  difficulty  of  the  boy  catching 
birds — the  right  kind  of  salt,  and  then  to  get  it  on  their 
tails.  I  have  *  left  all,’  the  wine  and  the  oil,  (of  butter,) 
the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  flock,  and  followed  that  ‘  bright 
particular  star,’  to  where  the  presence  of  the  Canada  is 
not  as  yet,  but  where  good  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  had 
in  abundance  by  industry,  and  shame  from  wearing  patch¬ 
ed  garments  is  no  hindrance  to  honest  thrift.  Never 
mulch  Canada  thistles  ;  they  love  it.  If  they  are  com¬ 
mon  all  about  von,  leave  them,  for  they  will  never  leave' 
you,  not  even  in  your  grave,  for  they  will  root  deeper 
than  that.  If  in  small  patches,  they  can  be  overcome  by 
salting  the  herds  on  their  heads  for  two  seasons,  if  prop¬ 
erly  attended  to  ;  but  if  negligently,  it  is  of  no  use.”  The 
Gardener’s  Monthly  takes  us  “up”  for  warning  people 
that  the  thistle  is  spreading  in  the  “  West.”  In  a  journey 
of  3,000  miles,  (going  and  coming,  and  across  lots,)  our 
friend  Meehan  did  not  see  any.  He  has  travelled  to  some 
purpose  if  he  has  found  out  where  “  the  West  ”  is,  and  we 
advise  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  discovering  that  hith¬ 
erto  unseen  country,  “  down  East.”  That  our  associate 
saw  Canada  thistles  in  his  western  trip,  we  do  not  doubt. 
The  writer  has  seen  them  in  Michigan — which  is  pretty 
well  “  West,”  and  believes  that  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  has  passed  a  law  to  prevent  their  spreading. 

Increase  of  Foxes  anti  "Wood¬ 
chucks. — A  Massachusetts  correspondent  complains  of 
these  animals  in  consequence  of  the  stringent  dog  law. 
The  remedy  is  a  heavier  bounty  upon  them.  Men  were 
always  better  hunters  of  these  animals  than  dogs,  before 
the  law  was  passed,  and  with  a  bounty  heavy  enough, 
any  neighborhood  will  soon  be  freed  from  them.  Of 
course,  they  will  multiply  if  nobody  hunts  them.  Cater¬ 
pillars  will  soon  destroy  an  orchard,  if  their  nests  are  not 
disturbed.  Foxes  arc  best  captured  in  their  holes  when 
young,  and  woodchucks  are  readily  destroyed  at  any  time. 

The  Eljirlk  Ajjes  §till  isi  England. 

— “The  Leicestershire  (Eng.,)  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
after  long  deliberation,  has  declared  against  intellectual 
improvement  among  the  agricultural  class,  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  would  be  less  efficient  as  laborers.  It 
therefore  opposes  the  education  of  the  children  of  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers.”  The  ignorance  of  this  class  is  their 
great  defect  over  here.  John  Bull  is  still  doubtful  about 
the  mowing  machine ;  he  will  get  to  it  a  century  hence. 

Kidding;  Cows. — “  H.  L.  T.,”  Media,  Pa., 
recommends  putting  calves  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  for  the  butcher,  especially  in  winter,  when  veal 
is  high.  He  has  fattened  two  upon  such  a  cow,  selling 
them  for  $17  and  $20.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  cow  cannot  be 
cured  of  kicking,  by  firm  and  gentle  treatment.  Put  her 
in  stanchions,  raise  one  of  the  fore  legs,  slip  a  strap  over 
the  bended  knee,  and  keep  it  in  place  by  thrusting  a 
pin  between  the  strap  and  the  joint.  She  will  find  kick¬ 
ing  very  difficult,  and  if  there  is  no  noise  and  no  abuse, 
she  will  soon  be  cured.  Kicking  men  make  kicking  cows. 

Ambas  Americas. — Both  Americas  ;  an 
Educational,  Biographical  and  Agricultural  Review.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  periodical  in  the  Spanish  language,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Senor 
D.  F.  Sarmiento,  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
is  intended  to  make  the  South  American  Republics  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  our  educational  systems,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  improvements,  and  the  like.  It  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  those  of  Senor  Sarmiento,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  popular  education,  or  who  more  readily 
appreciates  every  improvement  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts.  The  two  numbers  before  us  give  a  good  variety  of 
matter,  with  illustrations  of  our  school-houses,  agricult¬ 
ural  machines,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  period¬ 
ical  meets  with  appreciation  in  the  South  American 
States,  and  wc  wish  it  every  success. 

ISrcalilng1  37j»  IPrairie  ILiiiid. — “  H. 

R.  H.”  inquires  the  best  time  to  break  up  dry  rolling 
prairie  sod,  and  the  best  crop  to  put  on.  These,  and 
the  best  mode  of  breaking  new  prairie  sod,  are  practical 
questions,  upon  which  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  the 
experienced  is  desirable.  Please  let  us- hear  from  such. 

Onions  and  Carrots.— “J.  S.”  A  favorite 
way  of  growing  onions  about  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  is 
to  cultivate  them  together  with  carrots.  The  onions 
are  sown  about  the  1st  of  April,  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  the  carrots  about  June  1st,  in  every  third  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  making  the  carrot  rows  three  feet  apart. 
The  onions  are  taken  off  early  in  August,  when  the  carrots 
have  the  ground.  As  carrots  make  the  most  of  their 


growth  after  the  middle  of  August  they  have  ample  time 
to  make  a  good  crop.  The  yield,  in  good  soil  and  with 
good  treatment,  is  about  500  bushels  of  onions,  and  400  of 
carrots  to  the  acre,  worth  from  $600  to  $800.  We  have 
tried  this  succession  crop  several  seasons,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  cheap  onions  and  car¬ 
rots.  We  have  sometimes  planted  the  carrots  between 
every  two  rows  of  onions,  but  this  diminishes  the  yield 
of  onions  somewhat  and  increases  the  cost  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  carrots,  as  it  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  If  left  three 
feet  apart  the  horse  cultivator  can  be  used.  Of  course 
when  two  crops  are  taken  in  a  season,  manure  must  be 
used  very  liberally.  At  least  forty  loads  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  put  on,  and  this  will 
pay  much  better  than  little  manure  and  small  crops. 

Frofe^sorsliip  oi*  Agriculture. — 

Hon.  E.  W.  Cook,  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  endowed 
a  chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  People’s  College,  and  the 
Trustees  resolved  that  it  should  be  known  as  the  “  E.  W. 
Cook  Professorship.”  The  college  has  a  fine  farm  of  over 
100  acres  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  in¬ 
struction  shall  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 

Setting-  ji  IForest. — “F.  M.,”  Wayne,  Me. 
If  you  have  good  land  and  wish  to  set  a  forest  “  partly 
for  the  pleasure  of  it  and  mainly  for  fuel,”  by  all  means 
take  the  Sugar  Maple  and  don’t  bother  with  Ailauthus, 
White  Willow,  and  Cottonwood,  which  we  only  recom¬ 
mend  for  their  quick  growth  where  shelter  is  the  main 
object.  With  a  Maple  grove  you  can  have  pleasure  and 
fuel  with  the  sweetening  added.  We  should  much  like  to 
hear  of  a  well-conducted  experiment  in  Maple  planting. 
Set  the  trees  much  thicker  than  they  are  to  stand  finally, 
as  the  thinnings  will  give  a  constant  supply  of  fuel. 

ISlood  ns  a.  Fertilizer. — Lewis  Lawslie 
of  Georgia  says :  “  I  have  the  blood  of  about  1000  hogs 
mixed  with  dry  muck,  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  of  muck  to 
one  gallon  of  blood.  How  can  I  apply  it  to  garden 
truck  ?”  Fresh  blood  contains  not  far  from  80  per  cent, 
of  water.  A  gallon  weighing,  as  it  does,  not  far  from 
eight  pounds,  will  contain  a  pound  and  six  tenths  (l.G  lbs.) 
of  dry  matter,  of  which  about  15  per  cent,  is  nitrogen. 
Therefore  six  gallons  will  contain  about  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  nitrogen.  The  addition  of  a  gallon  of  blood  to  a 
peck  of  dry  muck  will  not  increase  its  bulk,  so  we  may 
reckon  that  sixpecks,  or  a  bushel  and  a  half, of  the  compost 
will  contain  a  pound  and  a  half  of  nitrogen,  that  is,  one 
pound  to  one  bushel.  A  pound  of  nitrogen  in  this  form 
is  worth  at  least  eighteen  cents,  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
the  value  of  the  compost  per  bushel.  It  may  be  used 
freely  for  corn,  root  crops,  etc.,  in  the  field,  and  for  all 
garden  crops.  The  composition  of  dry  blood  and  of  dry 
flesh  is  almost  identical.  In  the  natural  state  blood  con¬ 
tains  a  little  more  water — not  more  than  5  or  G  per  cent. 

Cows  sat  Calving  TTinie. — “J.  J.  T.” 

It  is  particularly  important  to  guard  against  constipation, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  reduce  the  strength  of  the  cow 
by  giving  salts,  etc.  The  best  plan  is,  to  give  the  cow 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  calving  a  pint  of  flaxseed 
night  and  morning.  It  is  a  laxative,  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  nutritious.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  boil  it 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  if  the  cow  does  not  drink  it 
readily  add  a  pint  of  corn  meal.  If  the  bowels  become 
too  much  relaxed  give  more  corn  meal,  but  do  not  lessen 
the  quantity  of  flaxseed.  Continue  this  feed  for  a  week 
after  calving,  and  as  much  longer  as  you  wish  rich  milk 
and  plenty  of  it.  With  butter  at  forty  cents  per  pound  it 
will  pay  to  feed  the  cows  all  the  corn  meal  they  will  cat. 

Saigur  Meets.— ■“  II.  A.  II.”  wishes  to  know 
if  the  sugar  beet  will  flourish  in  Minnesota.  Crops  would 
not  be  so  large  as  where  they  have  a  longer  season,  but 
they  would  probably  be  remunerative  for  feeding  cattle. 
Our  seedsmen  will  respond  to  the  name  of  sugar  beet. 

Blog’S  Isi  Tenncssee.-A  correspondent 
from  this  State  says :  “  A  fair  average  is  a  pup  to  each 
child,  though  I  once  knew  it  to  fail  in  a  family  where 
they  had  17  children  and  but  8  dogs.  Making  sheep 
scarce  is  not  the  only  evil  of  familiarity  with  this  animal. 
The  more  dogs  in  a  family,  the  more  doggish  the  people. 

I  go  in  for  a  dog  law.” 

“  Italian  Silver  Fowls, 

— D.  Mitchell.  We  never  heard  of  a  breed  of  fowls  of 
this  name.  The  Silver  Spangled  and  Golden  Spangled 
Poland  fowls  are  excellent  layers,  non-sitters,  and  have 
fine  top-knots.  The  White  Leghorns  are  excellent  and 
persistent  layers,  and  hardy,  good  fowls.  This  is  an 
Italian  breed.  The  Black  Spanish  are  a  very  stylish  and 
elegant  breed,  requiring  warm  quarters  in  winter,  and 
reward  care  with  many  large  and  beautiful  eggs.  These, 
too,  are  non-sitters.  A  trio,  cock  and  two  hens,  of  any 
of  these  breeds  costs  from  $7  to  $20,  according  to  quality. 
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S*ea-coiiilbeil  Fowls. — “Subscriber,”  of 
Hew  London,  Ct.,  does  not  understand  the  terra  “Pea- 
combed.”  It  is  used  with  reference  to  Brahma  fowls 
only,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  refers  to  combs  which  show 
a  triple  character,  the  central  comb  being  the  largest,  and 
the  other  two  growing  uniformly  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
each  distinct.  The  points  should  not  run  into  confusion, 
as  in  many  rose-combs,  and  are  often  quite  small. 

ASsisaiii'C  Scswec  in  Illinois. — “  Gar¬ 
dener,”  writing  from  Manito,  Ill.,  says  :  “I  want  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  stable  manure  for  my  garden  *  *  *  Cannot  buy 
manure  for  love  nor  money.”  We  would  throw  no  doubt 
on  the  veracity  of  our  correspondent,  but  still  we  do  think 
money  enough  will  buy  a  little  manure,  even  in  Illinois, 
within  hauling  distance  of  our  correspondent,  which  is, 
about  -1  miles,  if  a  return  load,  or  2,  otherwise.  Still  it  is 
cheering  to  know  that  manure  is  valued  in  a  State  where 
wo  formerly  had  so  many  subscribers  complain  that  the 
Agriculturist  had  too  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  which 
was  of  no  importance  whatever  to  them. 

ISeet  SSugfar  Factories. — “H.  K.,”  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  making  of  sugar  from  beets  in  this 
country  is  receiving  increased  attention,  from  the  partial 
disorganization  of  labor  and  the  small  crops  of  cane 
sugar  in  Louisiana,  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
sugar  used  in  the  world  is  made  from  this  root.  In 
Germany,  where  the  owners  of  the  factories  work  large 
plantations  to  grow  the  beets,  the  men  are  said  to  get 
from  16  to  19  cents  a  day,  and  the  women  from  13  to  15, 
working  14  hours  a  day.  When  the  capitalist  has  to  pay 
six  or  eight  times  this  price  for  labor,  it  changes  the 
problem  very  much.  If  it  can  be  made  to  pay  anywhere, 
it  will  be  in  the  West,  where  land  is  cheap  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  A  large  capital  is  required,  and  expensive  ap¬ 
paratus,  buildings,  etc.  Beeves  are  usually  fattened  on 
the  waste  products,  which,  in  turn,  furnish  manure  for 
the  fields.  The  establishment  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  is  a 
great  undertaking,  but,  while  the  price  of  sugar  remains 
anywhere  near  present  rates,  it  would  seem  to  offer  an 
attractive  investment  for  capital. 

HEoiled.  Cwa-aini  ioa-  Fowls. — “E.  C.,” 
Yt.  It  will  pay  to  boil  corn  and  barley,  as  experiments 
show.  Less  is  gained  in  boiling  other  kinds  of  grain. 
Potatoes  should  be  boiled  and  mashed,  and  fed  warm. 

Foist©  Kxpea-imeMt. — S.  N.  Beers,  of 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist:  “I 
planted  side  by  side,  of  the  Early  Goodrich  variety,  1st, 
sets  or  cuttings  made  entirely  from  the  seed  ends  of 
medium-sized  potatoes,  the  cuttings  containing  about  two 
eyes  each,  and  planted  two  in  a  hill ;  2nd,  two-eye  cut¬ 
tings,  made  entirely  from  the  stem  ends  of  potatoes ;  3d, 
wlvole  large  potatoes.  The  whole  potatoes  came  up  first, 
and  kept  about  a  week  ahead  of  the  others  through  the 
season.  Between  the  cuttings  made  from  the  seed  and 
stem  ends,  no  difference  could  be  perceived  either  through 
the  season  or  when  they  were  dug.  If  the  cuttings  from 
the  tips  had  consisted  of  as  large  pieces  as  those  made 
from  the  huts,  it  might  have  been  different,  but  as  the 
eyes  were  thicker  on  that  end,  they  could  not  be  made  so 
large.  But  when  the  rows  that  were  planted  with  whole 
and  large  seed  were  dug,  it  was  found  that  the  yield  was 
one-seventh  larger  by  measure,  but  that  the  increase  was 
mainly  in  small  and  unmarketable  potatoes,  and  that  the 
large  ones  were  not  as  smooth  in  appearance  as  in  the 
other  rows.  I  also  tried  cuttings  from  the  seed  and  stem 
ends  of  the  Harison,  side  by  side,  and  saw  no  difference.” 

FSsiJi  SPoa&iils. — An  old  subscriber  wishes  to 
know  about  the  construction  of  fish  ponds.  No  great 
skill  is  required  in  making  the  embankment.  The  point 
of  difficulty  is  the  outlet,  which  should  have  a  gate  to 
drain  the  pond  at  pleasure,  and  a  place  for  overflow, 
sufficient  for  the  largest  freshet.  Each  side  of  the  gate, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  will  need  to  be  fitted  with 
battened  plank,  to  prevent  leakage.  If  the  soil  is  sandy 
or  light  gravel  it  will  need  to  be  puddled  with  clay  upon 
the  inside  of  the  embankment.  If  the  object  is  to  raise 
young  trout  by  artificial  hatching,  several  ponds  will  be 
needed  for  the  successive  broods  of  fish,  and  the  stream 
should  be  fed  with  copious  perpetual  springs.  If  one  has 
natural  facilities  for  raising  fish  it  maybe  made  to  pay 
very  well  and  add  variety  to  the  table.  Dr.  Garlick’s  work 
upon  fish  culture  is  out  of  print,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
good  manual  upon  the  subject. 

BSces  ana  April,  1>y  Wm.  W.  Cary. — 

All  colonies  should  be  examined  early  this  month,  hives 
should  be  cleaned  of  all  dead  bees  and  filth,  and  queen¬ 
less  stocks  added  to  others.  Treat  very  weak  and  puny 
swarms  in  the  same  way,  otherwise  they  will  be  very 
liable  to  be  robbed  by  stronger  colonies.  A  few  pounds 
of  sugar  syrup  fed  now  will  stimulate  breeding  and  will 
pay  well.  Much  care  must  be  used  in  handling  bees  at  this 


season  to  prevent  robbing.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.  I  gave  directions  last 
month  for  feeding  unbolted  rye  meal  as  a  substitute  for 
pollen  ;  it  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  feeding 
honey,  or  sugar  syrup,  either  to  stimulate  breeding  or  to 
prevent  starvation.  A  bee  feeder  that  does  not  in  its  con¬ 
struction  provide  for  replenishing  the  feed  without  ex¬ 
posing  the  operator  to  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  is  not  a 
whit  better  than  a  piece  of  old  comb  placed  under  the 
cover  of  the  hive,  the  cells  of  which  can  be  readily  filled 
by  pouring  the  feed  upon  it.  Some  of  the  patented  de¬ 
vices  for  feeding  bees  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  this 
simple  way.  Many  stocks  are  lost  this  month  for  want  of 
sufficient  food  for  a  few  days,  or  until  they  can  get  fresh 
supplies  from  natural  sources  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  their  daily  wants,  and  for  developing  their 
brood.  To  advance  breeding,  give  what  the  bees  will  use 
in  feeding  their  brood.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  movable  comb  hive,  and  made  sure  of 
in  others  by  feeding  more  liberally,  say  a  half  pound 
daily.  Increased  interest  has  been  awakened  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  feeding  bees  by  the  publication  of  the  results  from 
practical  men,  and  also  by  the  efforts  of  patentees  to  sell 
their  feeders.  The  advantage  depends  upon  scarcity  of 
early  forage,  and  the  condition  of  the  stocks.  I  advise 
all  to  feed  a  stock  or  two,  note  results,  date  of  swarming, 
and  amount  of  surplus  honey,  and  judge  for  themselves. 

TTlac  Ayrs'Sairc  BSeirel  Hoolb:  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Bagg  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  is  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  of  Breeders  of  Thorongli-bred  Neat  Stock,  to 
superintend  its  issue.  Some  700  pedigrees  have  been 
passed  as  approved.  After  receiving  the  record  of  this 
spring’s  calves  the  work  will  probably  be  published. 

ss  Fsb-ssi  Hnalioi'evs. — 

If  a  man  would  be  sure  of  faithful  service,  he  must  be  a 
good  master,  or  “  boss,”  as  the  phrase  is  with  those  who 
think  the  name  servant  is  derogatory,  and  that  the 
name  master  should  not  be  used  because  the  other  is 
implied.  Of  all  servants,  or  hired  farm  “help,”  the  im¬ 
migrant  responds  most  quickly  to  kind,  generous  treat¬ 
ment.  He  should  find  that  in  America  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  is  one  of  mutual  dependence — and 
if  he  sees  that  you  recognize  that  fact  and  treat  him  as  a 
man  and  independent  citizen,  and  fairly  in  all  respects, 
you  will  be  loved  and  honored  by  him.  The  way  to  get 
good  farm  hands  is  to  get  a  neighbor  coming  to  the  city 
to  make  the  selection  for  you,  if  you  cannot  come  your¬ 
self.  We  cannot  attend  to  this  business. 

New  Misads  of  Outs,  so  largely  advertis¬ 
ed  and  held  at  such  high  rates,  are  sure  to  give  disap¬ 
pointment  if  any  one  buys  them  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  any  such  crops  as  are  reported  in  the  circulars 
and  advertisements.  We  do  not  very  much  doubt  that 
the  statements  may  be  in  the  main  true,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  wishes  to  be  able  to  tell  just  as  big  stories,  let 
him  take  a  few  large,  plump  oats,  and  sow  them  in  drills, 
two  feet  apart,  in  good  garden  soil,  pull  the  weeds,  top- 
dress  with  some  fine  compost  or  ashes,  hoe  them  or  rake 
the  ground  over  two  or  three  times,  and  count  the  kernels 
at  harvest  time.  Oats  respond  quickly  to  good  soil  and 
culture,  and  such  as  have  it  are  worth  two  or  three  times 
as  much  for  seed  as  others,  no  matter  how  well  selected. 

SBesis  foi*  n  Ijurge  HUensiery. — Wm. 
B.  Shiner.  Calculate  to  raise  your  own  fowls  for  next 
winter  and  spring’s  laying,  especially  if  you  are  going  to 
raise  a  great  many.  Select  fine  old  birds  and  breed 
carefully.  Subjects  connected  with  the  profits  of,  and  the 
best  arrangements  for,  large  poultry  establishments,  have 
been  recently  discussed  in  our  pages  and  probably  will 
be  again.  We  have  few  records  of  experience  to  refer  to. 

l£a,|si«l  drowtSi  «>fS»aliaiu©jB..~“E.  C.  P.” 
Mass.  The  statement  that  a  10-ponnd  salmon  gained 
1114  pounds  in  a  visit  of  37  days  to  the  sea  is  exceedingly 
improbable.  The  Duke  of  Athol,  in  March,  1859,  caught 
three  salmon  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  weighing  10,  1114, 
and  1214  pounds  each  ;  these  same  fish  having  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  copper  band  round  their  tails,  returned  in  six 
months,  and  were  again  captured,  having  increased  to  17, 
18,  and  19  pounds  each.  This  is  a  little  over  a  pound  a 
month,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  gain  is  very  nearly 
the  same  in  each  instance.  This  shows  gain  enough, 
and,  as  it  is  well  authenticated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  facts.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  size  of  these 
fish  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  and  richness  of 
their  feeding  grounds,  the  largest  fish  being  found  in  the 
largest  rivers.  The  fish  is  exceedingly  voracious  in  its 
visits  to  the  sea,  and  in  its  early  year's  grows  very  rapidly. 

FectTUsag'  Sei’ajis,  or  Scrap  Cakes. 
“  B.  F.  B.,”  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  asks :  “ Is  it  safe 
to  feed  scraps  to  swine  ?  Does  the  process  of  separating 


the  fat  destroy  the  Trichinae  ?  ”  We  do  not  like  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  hog  to  hog.  The  feeding  of  beef  scraps  is  not 
subject  to  this  objection.  Both  beef  and  pork  scraps 
have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  far  higher  than  boil¬ 
ing  water,  destroying  all  trichinee  and  other  parasites. 

Mow  to  Steady  a,  Fsaia  Mill. — George 
R.  Schamp  of  Illinois,  who  hopes  to  be  a  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  as  long  as  he  can  read,  suggests 
a  very  simple  way  of  holding  a  fan-mill  firmly  upon  the 
barn  floor.  He  simply  puts  under  each  of  the  two  rear 
legs  a  fourpenny  or  sixpenny  nail.  The  heads  sink  into 
the  feet,  and  also  into  the  floor,  and  hold  the  mill  steadily. 

"Wliesi  'Will  a.  Blower  Fay  ? — C.  L.  Neal. 
It  will  not  pay  for  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  of  meadow,  if  you 
have  any  neighbor,  with  a  machine,  whose  services  you 
can  procure  in  haying  time.  If  you  can  cut  hay  for  your 
neighbors  as  well  as  for  yourself  three  or  four  weeks,  it 
will  pay  to  buy  a  mower.  A  good  machine  will  cut  an 
acre  an  hour,  and  soon  pay  for  itself  if  you  have  work. 

Ataimals  Nsmeal. — John  N.  Clark,  Old 
Saybrook,  Ct.  The  “queer  little  mole”  you  sent  is  one 
of  the  shrews,  and  not  a  mole.  Judging  from  the  specimen 
sent,  it  is  Forster’s  shrew  ( Sorex  Fcrrsteil)  figured  in  the 
last  volume,  page  283,  (August  No.) — The  animal  sent  from 
Maine  arrived  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  letter 
was  lost.  It  was  originally  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
star-nosed  mole(  Condylura  cristate),  described  and  figured 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist ,  p.  53,  (January  No). 

J§aalplatai*5e  Acid  sis  a  IFes-tiliKei*. — 

The  price  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  was  given  with  the  fertilizers, 
not  so  much  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  manure  if 
applied  alone,  as  of  its  extensive  use  in  the  preparation 
of  superphosphate  from  bones.  It  has,  however,  value 
used  alone,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  in  economical  experiments  it  is  used  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  available  forms  found  in  the  market,  namely  as  sulphate 
of  lime,  (Gypsum.)  or  sulphate  of  soda,  (Glaubers  salt). 

in.  <Cos*sa  vs.  Floating-  in 
Hills.— “J.  W.”  We  agree  with  you  that  more  corn 
can  be  raised  per  acre  on  rich  land  from  drilling  in  com 
than  from  planting  in  hills,  and  certainly  a  good  deal 
more  fodder.  The  question  is,  whether  the  seed  should 
be  drilled  continuously  in  the  row,  or  dropped  two,  three, 
or  four,  together,  every  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches 
apart.  The  planter  we  use  drops  the  seeds  in  the  rows 
every  twenty  inches.  The  rows  are  three  feet  four  inches 
apart.  Continuous  drilling,  dropping  the  seeds  say  six 
inches  apart,  might  be  better.  Where  fodder  is  not  a 
special  object,  or  where  the  land  is  poor  and  weedy,  we 
think  it  better  to  plant  in  hills,  equally  distant  each  way. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  drill  in  corn,  because  you  can  put 
in  the  seed  as  fast  as  the  jand  is  plowed  and  harrowed  ; 
whereas  in  planting  in  hills  both  ways  you  must  finish 
preparing  the  whole  field  before  planting  a  kernel. 


Feeding1  Milch  Cows. 


There  is  a  large  class  of  dairymen  wlio  are 
engaged  in  supplying  large  towns  and  cities 
with  milk.  Not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  gal¬ 
lons  are  sold  by  this  class  in  this  State  alone,  and 
the  quantity  is  very  steadily  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  our  city  population.  As  they  have 
to  supply  families  daily  whose  tvants  are  nearly 
uniform,  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
secure  in  their  herds  a  uniform  flow  of  milk 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  done  by  a  regular 
succession  of  new  milch  cows,  coming  in  every 
month,  but  this  is  very  expensive,  if  you  have 
to  purchase  new  cows  or  to  exchange  your 
own  extra  milkers  for  what  you  can  find  in  the 
market.  In  the  recent  Agricultural  meeting  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  discussions  turned  quite 
largely  upon  this  topic.  We  found  that  all  the 
milkmen  present  agreed  upon  three  things,  viz.: 
the  importance  of  a  good  selection  of  cows,  all 
to  be  extra  milkers;  the  cows  to  calvein  regular 
succession,  so  far  as  that  matter  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  ;  and  extra  feeding,  especially  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  All  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  good 
shelter,  but  some  preferred  a  couple  of  hours  of 
sunshine  for  their  cows  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
while  others  kept  them  in  the  barn  from  fall 
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to  spring.  The  last  could  not  perceive  any  ill 
effects  from  the  confinement.  On  the  contrary, 
they  thought  the  exposure  to  the  cold  required 
more  food  and  lessened  the  flow  of  milk.  Near¬ 
ly  all  were  agreed  upon  the  great  value  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  long  fodder.  One  thought  that  in  cut¬ 
ting  for  his  herd  of  thirty  cows,  the  saving 
paid  for  his  cutter,  which  cost  $130,  twice  a 
year.  All  were  agreed  upon  the  superior  value 
of  early  cut  hay  for  producing  milk.  There 
was  much  solicitude  manifested  to  learn  how  to 
secure  a  full  flow  of  milk  in  the  months  of  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  during  the  change  from 
grass  to  hay.  S.  M.  Wells,  of  Hartford  Co.,  be¬ 
gins  early  in  the  fall  with  green  corn  fodder, 
and  follows  it  with  rye  sown  in  August  on  his 
richest  land.  This  gives  an  excellent  green  fod¬ 
der  until  the  snow  falls.  Then  he  feeds  roots 
and  steamed  hay.  He  has  water  brought  into 
his  manger,  so  that  the  cows  can  drink  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  which  he  has  seen  them  do  seventeen  times 
in  a  day.  They  are  carded  regularly  and  kept  in 
warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  stables.  He 
feeds,  in  addition  to  the  above,  rowen,  roots, 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  bran. 
He  feeds  very  liberally,  and  reported  a  very  large 
average  j'ield  of  milk.  In  one  case,  when  he 
wanted  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  butter,  he 
fed  one  of  his  cows  daily  with  six  quarts  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  four  quarts  of  corn  meal,  and 
four  quarts  of  bran,  besides  other  fodder.  II. 
S.  Collins  commences  early  with  green  corn 
fodder,  and  follows  it  up  with  steamed  food.  He 
uses  some  parsnips  and  other  roots,  but  thinks 
the}r  are  chiefly  valuable  for  giving  cattle  an  ap¬ 
petite.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Collins 
has  a  very  stubborn  soil,  in  which  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  grow  roots,  and  this  probably  in¬ 
fluences  his  opinion.  He  makes  great  use  of 
corn  stalks  cut  up  by  the  roots,  and  thinks  them 
equal  in  value  to  good  hay,  when  cut  fine  and 
steamed.  One  gentleman,  who  had  about  fifty 
head  of  cattle,  grew  cabbages  very  largely  as  a 
fall  feed  for  his  milch  cows.  These  hints  ought 
to  be  of  value  to  butter  makers  as  well  as  to  the 
milk  producers.  With  proper  care  given  to  ex¬ 
tra  feeding,  it  would  be  easy  in  most  dairies 
to  prolong  the  butter  making  season  at  least  a 
month  in  the  fall,  when  butter  brings  a  high  price. 

- «o  i  ^aOcn  - - - - 

The  Olive  and  its  Culture. 

The  cultivators  in  the  Southern  States  seem 
to  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  grow  a  variety  of  products,  and 
not  depend  upon  one  alone.  Tins  is  wise,  and 
we  hope  that  before  many  years  the  capabilities 
of  our  Southern  States  will  be  more  fully  tested 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  though 
there  will  be  some  failures  in  the  trial  of  new 
products,  either  from  peculiarities  of  climate 
or  want  of  experience,  the  general  result  of  the 
efforts  now  being  made  will  be  of  benefit,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  a  particular  region, but  to  the  whole  country. 

Among  the  things  to  which  attention  has  been 
turned,  is  the  Olive ,  and  we  have  been  asked  to 
give  an  article  on  its  culture.  There  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  experience  in  this  country  to  draw  upon. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  groves  that  were 
planted  in  California  by  the  early  Spanish  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  are  only  moderately  productive. 
In  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  tree  was  in¬ 
troduced  several  years  ago,  but  what  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  plantations  is  we  are  not 
informed.  In  the  absence  of  information  from 
home  sources,  we  translate  and  condense  from 
Du  Breuil  an  account  of  the  culture,  as  followed 


in  the  olive  districts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
fl'he  olive  will  stand  severe  freezing  when  it  is 
quite  dormant,  but  after  vegetation  lias  started,  it 
is  readily  injured  by  cold.  Those  localities 
where  late  spring  frosts  occur  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  olive  countries  an  elevated  situ¬ 
ation  is  preferred  to  a  low  one,  on  this  account. 

While  the  olive  will  live  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  even  flourish  in  a  rocky  and  barren  one, 
yet  the  crop  is  greatly  affected  by  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Any  deep,  rich  soil,  in  a 
situation  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  cold 
winds,  will  answer  for  starting  a  plantation. 

Propagation  may  be  done  in  all  the  various 
ways,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  root  cuttings, 
grafting,  etc. ;  indeed,  there  are  few  trees  that 
are  multiplied  with  equal  ease.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  that  will  be  asked  by  those  who  wish  to 
experiment  in  this  culture  will  be,  “  How  can 
we  get  a  stock  to  start  with ?”  This  is  just  the 
point  on  which  we  cannot  inform  them,  and  it 


would  be  well  for  those  who  have  trees  from 
-which  cuttings  can  be  spared,  to  advertise  them 
for  sale,  or  offer  them  for  free  distribution.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  import  these  and  other 
plants  not  readily  obtained.  Congress  could 
do  much  more  good  to  the  country  at  large 
with  an  experimental  farm  in  one  of  the  Gulf 
States,  than  it  can  ever  do  with  one  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  neither  North  nor  South. 

Du  Breuil  enumerates  fifteen  named  varieties 
cultivated  for  their  oil,  and  seven,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  used  for  pickling.  These  varieties  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  form  of  the  tree,  its  hardiness,  adapta¬ 
tion  to  different  soils,  productiveness,  and  in 
bearing  annually  or  biennially.  The  fruit  also 


varies  in  its  shape,  color,  flavor,  and  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  oil  it  produces.  As  the 
fruit  presents  so  many  varieties,  it  is  important 
that  those  undertaking  its  cultivation  should 
select  those  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  will  be  placed,  and  as  we  cannot 
give  space  to  the  descriptions,  we  must  refer 
those  interested  to  Du  Breuil’s  Arboriculture, 
2d  voh,  page  993,  (Edition  of  1857). 

The  seeds  are  sown  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the  desired 
varieties.  The  seed  is  so  oily  that  it  is  a  long 
time  before  the  moisture  necessary  to  germina¬ 
tion  can  penetrate  it,  unless  it  be  soaked  in 
strong  lye  before  planting.  Seeds  when  thus 
treated  come  up  the  same  year  that  they  are 
planted.  The  seed  bed  is  of  well-enriched  soil, 
and  the  nuts  are  put  in  in  February,  in  rows 
about  2  feet  apart.  A  furrow  is  made  about  2 
inches  deep,  and  the  seeds  are  dropped  about 
2  inches  apart,  and  covered ;  the  after  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  seedlings. 

Cuttings  are  made  of  branches  from  *|3  of  an 
inch  to  an  inchin  diameter,  and  10  inches  long; 
they  are  set  like  other  cuttings,  in  rich  soil,  with 
three  quarters  of  their  length  below  the  surface, 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way.  All  the  buds 
are  allowed  to  grow  the  first  year,  and  the 
second  year  the  strongest  shoot  nearest  to  the 
ground  is  chosen — and  all  the  rest  removed. 
This  shoot  is  trained  to  a  stake,  to  insure  an  up¬ 
right  growth.  The  fifth  year  the  young  trees 
are  set  about  5  feet  apart,  in  nursery  rows,  and 
by  proper  pruning  made  to  form  a  pyramidal 
or  other  desired  shape.  When  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  the  trees  are  set  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  planted  about  30  feet  apart. 

A  curious  protuberance,  or  knot,  forms  on  the 
stem  of  the  olive — an  aggregation  of  undeveloped 
buds.  These  are  removed  from  the  tree  by 
means  of  a  knife,  and  planted  out  like  cuttings, 
or  rather  like  bulbs,  which  lhe3r  more  resemble. 

The  layering  and  grafting  of  the  olive  present 
nothing  essentially  different  from  the  same  proc¬ 
esses  as  applied  to  other  trees.  Wild  seedlings 
are  used  for  stocks  in  Europe,  and  A.  J.  Down¬ 
ing  suggested  that  our  wild  olive,  or  Devil 
Wood,  (Olea  Americana),  which  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Pruning,  cultivation,  and  manuring,  are  prac¬ 
tised  ;  it  is  found  in  France  that  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  pays  wfitli  the  olive  as  with  other  fruit  trees. 

The  tree  bears  when  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  and  continues  to  produce  fruit  to  a  great 
age.  Like  other  fruits,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  diseases  and  insects.  Pruning  and  accidents 
produce  a  kind  of  rot,  which  has  to  be  cut  away, 
and  the  cavity  filled  with  mortar.  Insects  of 
various  kinds  attack  not  only  the  tree  but  the 
fruit,  and  often  cause  the  loss  of  a  crop  in  a  short 
time.  Sometimes  the  trees  will  stop  bearing 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

The  uses  of  the  fruit  are  well  known.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  most  valuable  oil,  which  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
pickled  fruit  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  con¬ 
diment  than  as  a  food.  The  fruit  is  first  picked 
before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  soaked  in  lye  until 
it  penetrates  to  the  nut,  then  in  water  for  five 
days,  the  water  being  renewed  twice  each  dajr; 
it  is  then  put  in  a  strong  brine  which  has 
been  boiled  with  spices  and  allowed  to  cool. 

Whether  a  product  that  requires  to  be  so  long 
waited  for  will  ever  attain  much  favor  with  our 
impatient  people,  we  very  much  doubt.  Against 
this  tardiness  there  is  to  be  placed  the  longevity 
of  the  olive,  and  the  great' value  of  its  product 
when  obtained.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
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success  attended  the  plantations  that  were  made 
many  years  ago  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

Saw  Filing. 

It  is  a  great  art  to  file  a  saw  well.  Few  men 
do  it  who  attempt  it,  yet  almost  all  who  try 
make  the  saws  run  so  much  better  that  they  are 
quite  satisfied.  In  saw  filing  it  is  an  important 
tiling  to  have  the  blade  firmly  held  at  a  con¬ 
venient  higlit  and  in  a  good  light.  We  figure 
a  simple  vise  for  holding  the  saw.  An  upright 
board  about  four  feet  long,  having  a  piece  of 
wood,  shaped  to  form  one  of  a  pair  of  vise-jaws, 
nailed  upon  the  upper  end,  is  fixed  against  a 
bench  or  window  sill.  Upon  this,  near  the  mid¬ 
dle,  a  two-inch  strip  is  fastened,  and  a  shorter 
board  with  the  mate 
jaw  upon  it  is  nailed 
upon  the  strip  to  match, 
the  nails  being  in  a 
straight  line.  The  jaws 
of  the  vise  will  be  found 
to  have  a  very  little  play 
—enough  to  receive  the 
saw-blade— and  by  gent¬ 
ly  driving  a  wedge,  to 
spread  the  boards  apart 
below,  the  grip  or  bite 
of  the  vise  will  be  found 
considerable.  The  art 
of  filing  a  saw  well  is 
only  attained  by  a  per¬ 
son  having  a  steady 
hand  and  a  true  eye. 

Having  the  saw  firmly 
grasped  by  the  jaws  de-  saw-holding  vise. 
scribed  close  to  the  teeth,  first  make  sure  that  the 
points  of  the  teeth  are  on  a  true  line.  If  any 
extend  above  the  line,  file  them  squarely  down 
to  it.  It  is  better  that  a  tooth  should  not  touch 
at  all  than  that  it  should  have  all  the  work  to 
do,  and  nearly  all  the  work  comes  on  teeth 
which  project  beyond  the  line,  if  any  do  so. 
The  file  used  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  teeth,  in  order  to  go  in  deeply  between 
them  and  leave  a  sharp,  clean  angle.  File  so 
as  to  retain  the  bevel  of  the  points  and  the 
shape  of  the  teeth  unaltered,  unless  you  choose 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  complete 
change  in  the  saw.  The  guide  to  a  correct 
bevel  is  the  glance  of  light  from  the  window, 
which  should  be  the  same  from  each  tooth,  both 
before  and  after  it  is  filed.  The  whole  length 
of  two  teeth  must  be  touched  by  the  file  at  each 
motion.  The  teeth  of  each  “set”  are  filed  sep¬ 
arately,  but  more  minute  directions  would  only 
confuse  one  wdio  has  not  practiced  saw-fifling. 
There  is  no  mystery  whatever  about  it. 


Bark-Lice— Scale  Insects. 


Quite  a  quantity  of  communications  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  upon  “  the  Bark-louse,”  the  writers 
using  the  same  term  when  speaking  of  very 
different  insects.  The  most  common  Bark-louse, 


tiie  bark-louse. 


as  well  as  the  most  destructive,  is  the  Aspidotus 
conchiformis,  which  from  its  shell-like  shape 
is  by  some  called  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse. 
The  appearance  of  the  insect  in  winter  and  early 
spring  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  One  corre¬ 


spondent  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  whole 
story  of  the  Bark-louse,  and  sends  us  a  long  com¬ 
munication  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
insect  throws  off  her  eggs,  which  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  remain  until  spring,  when 
they  are  hatched  and  the  young  insects  ascend 
the  tree.  The  scale  he  regards  as  only  the  dead 
body  of  the  mother,  left  after  “throwing  off  her 
eggs.”  Had  the  writer  carefully  lifted  one  of 
these  scales  he  would  have  seen  the  difference 
between  guessing  and  observation,  for  he  would 
have  found  under  each  quite  a  number  of  little 
white  eggs.  These  are  not  thrown  off  at  all, 
but  remain  under  the  scale  and  are  hatched 
there.  The  history  of  this  insect  is  briefly  this. 
The  young  lice  are  hatched  in  June,  travel  to 
the  twigs,  where  they  fix  themselves  by  the  pro¬ 
boscis,  and  subsist  like  other  plant-lice  by  suck- 
ingthe  juices.  After  they  have  undergone  their 
changes,  the  perfect  male  being  winged  and  the 
female  wingless,  the  female  increases  much  in 
size  and  finally  dies,  leaving  her  eggs  enclosed 
in  the  remains  of  her  body,  which  form  a  pro¬ 
tecting  scale,  of  the  color  of  the  bark.  The  scale 
itself  is  not  injurious;  itisarecordof  past  injury 
and  a  warning  of  trouble  to  come.  This  Bark- 
louse  is  believed  to  be  imported,  and  is  death  to 
the  trees  if  neglected.  Another  Bark-louse 
shows  itself  in  the  scale  state  as  milk-white  spots ; 
underneath  this  are  the  eggs  which  are  of  a 
red  color.  Mr.  Walsh  considers  this  an  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  and  has  named  it  Coccus(?)  Harrisi — 
Harris’  Bark-louse  ;  it  is  less  common  than  the 
other.  The  practical  point  is  the  destruction  of 
these  insects.  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  in  the  Practi¬ 
cal  Entomologist  (ajournal  we  much  miss),  states 
that  the  scale  is  so  impervious  to  solutions  of 
soda  and  potash  that  they  do  but  little  good  un¬ 
less  applied  soon  after  tlie  insect  is  hatched. 
He  tried  kerosene,  but  that  killed  a  share  of  the 
limbs  as  well  as  the  insects.  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  suggests  the  use  of  Carbolic 
acid.  This  acid,  or  its  equivalent,  is  used  in  the 
“  Cresylic  Soap,”  and  as  this  has  been  found  effi¬ 
cient  in  destroying  other  insects,  we  hope  to 
hear  that  it  has  been  useful  with  the  Bark-lice. 
The  natural  enemies  are  the  Lady-birds  and 
birds.  Watchfulness  is  another  help — never 
plant  a  young  tree  with  scale  upon  its  bark. 
No  nurseryman  who  cares  for  his  reputation 
will  send  out  trees  thus  affected.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  successful  attempt  to  stay  this 
pest,  which  threatens  to  destroy  young  orchards. 


Weeds — Rib-grass. — ( Plantago  lanceolata.) 

One  of  the  common  weeds  of  cultivated 
grounds,  especially  in  the  older  settled  portions 
of  the  country,  is  the  Rib-grass,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Ripple-grass  and  English 
Plantain.  The  much  reduced  engraving  will 
recall  it  to  those  who  do  not  know  it  by  name. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  common 
Plantain,  so  frequently  found  about  door-yards, 
although  the  flower  spikes  of  the  two  are  so 
unlike  that  the  relationship  is  not  striking  to 
any  but  a  careful  observer.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  this  species  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  its  perennial  root  forms  a  large  stool.  The 
Rib-grass  cannot  be  classed  among  the  worst 
weeds,  as  it  is  eaten  by  animals,  and  is  not 
particularly  aggressive.  The  chief  harm  it  does 
is  to  occupy  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
plants.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  forage 
plant,  but  is  so  inferior  in  quality  and  product¬ 
iveness  that  it  is  at  present  not  esteemed.  In 
clover  fields  it  is  often  the  most  abundant  weed, 
being  generally  soivn  with  the  seed.  The 
seed  of  the  clover  and  the  Rib-grass  are  so  near¬ 


ly  alike  in  size  that  their  separation  is  difficult, 
and  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  color,  the 
presence  of  the  weed  seed  is  not  noticed  in 
ordinary  inspection.  A  magnifier  of  moderate 
power  shows  the  difference  at  once ;  the  seed  of 
the  clover  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  miniature 
bean  and  alike  on  both  sides,  while  that  of  the 
Rib-grass  is  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other.  Prof.  Buckman,  of  England,  who 
some  years  ago  made  a  careful  examination  of 


rib-grass — (Plantago  lanceolata.) 


the  seeds  in  the  London  markets,  found  Red 
Clover  seed  to  contain  from  one  million  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  Rib-grass  seeds  to  the 
bushel,  quite  enough,  should  the  seed  start  be¬ 
fore  that  of  the  clover,  to  stock  the  land.  An 
examination  of  samples  of  seed  from  our  best 
dealers  showed  them  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  seed  of  Rib-grass,  as  well  as  other  weeds. 


The  White  French  Turnip. — The  people 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantation  have  long  had  a  most  excellent  va¬ 
riety  of  turnip,  known  as  the  White  French. 
Tradition  says  that  it  came  in  with  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Revolution.  However  that  may  be, 
it  was  mainly  a  Rhode  Island  institution  until, 
some  years  ago,  we  distributed  it  far  and  wide 
among  our  seed  premiums,  and  we  have  learned 
from  numerous  sources  of  the  satisfaction  it 
gave.  It  is  a  white  winter  turnip,  and  raised  the 
same  as  rutabagas,  to  which  it  is  vastly  superior. 
To  our  taste  it  is  the  best  of  all  turnips.  That 
it  holds  its  own  in  Rhode  Island  is  shown  by 
some  excellent  specimens  from  the  farm  of 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  at  Newport,  and  that  it  is 
upon  the  lists  of  the  principal  seedsmen.  Its 
only  fault  is  that  it  grows  less  smooth  than 
some  others,  and  is  not  so  taking  to  the  eye. 
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JERSEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

In  an  article  on  tlie  Channel  Island  cattle  in 
the  January  number,  page  53,  there  was  a  brief 
account  of  these  Islands,  their  location,  products, 
etc.,  and  of  the  rich  milk  of  the  cows,  which 
gives'  the  islands  an  enviable  fame  for  fine 
butter,  and  creates  the 
great  demand  for  cows 
for  exportation.  The 
Jersey  (incorrectly  call¬ 
ed  Alderney)  and  the 
Guernsey  are  as  distinct 
breeds  as  the  Short¬ 
horn  and  the  Ayrshire. 

The  Jersey  Cow. — 

Dr.Twaddell,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  his  account 
before  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society, 
says  of  the  Jersey  cows : 

“  They  are  of  all  shades 
of  color  from  a  pale 
yellow  fafvn,  running 
through  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  hues,  even  occa¬ 
sionally  to  a  red.  There 
is  often  an  intermixture 
of  black  and  gray 
known  as  French  gray, 
and  that  merging  into 
black  with  an  amber 
colored  band  along  the 

back,  the  muzzle  being  invariably  shaded  with 
a  lighter  color.  Individuals  are  often  seen  black 
and  white  or  pure  black  unrelieved  by  any 
other  color.  A  yellow  brindle  is  sometimes 
seen,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  favorite.” 

The  Jersey  cow,  if  good  for  anything,  shows 
usually  bad  points  to  a  Short-horn  breeder’s  eye  ; 
but  if  the  hand  of  a  beef  feeder  or  Short-horn 
breeder  were  laid  upon  the  soft,  velvety, unctuous, 
elastic  hide,  yielding  with  plasticity  to  his 
gentle  grasp,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  assert  his 
belief  in  the  ability  of 
the  cow  to  take  on  flesh, 
if  dry  and  well  fed,  and 
so  indeed  she  would, 
very  rapidly.  The  skin 
of  the  cow  figured  is 
very  fine ;  added  to  all 
that  is  called  good 
“handling,”  its  beauti¬ 
ful  orange  color  gleams 
out  through  the  black 
hairs,  and  is  especially 
obvious  in  the  ears, 
about  the  eyes,  on  the 
udder  and  teats,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  tail. 

When  photographed 
the  cow  was  in  full  milk, 
and,  of  course,  low  in 
■  flesh,  as  she  liad  no  feed 
but  good  pasturage.  She 
was,  however,  in  exact¬ 
ly  the  best  condition  to 
show  ier  fine  points,  as 
well  as  her  defects, — 

the  small  head, large  bright  eye,  thin  neck,  slen¬ 
der,  deer-like  legs,  large  body,  full  milk-veins, 
etc.  She  is  owned  by  Mr.  James  P.  Swain,  of 
Bronxville,  Westchester  Co.,  and  is  twelve  years 
old.  Her  black  color  is  universal,  except  a  slight 
russet  or  amber  band  down  the  back,  and  one 
of  a  similar  color  surrounding  the  muzzle, 
and  also  a  light  spot  or  two  upon  the  udder. 


We  present  the  engraving  as  an  extreme  case, 
representing  well  the  peculiarities  of  one  favor¬ 
ite  class  of  Jerseys,  namely,  those  having  no 
white  marks  and  being  of  prevailingly  very 
dark  colors,  with  black  mouths  and  tongues. 

The  Guernsey  Cow,  says  the  Doctor 
whom  we  quote  above,  “is  a  larger  animal  (than 
the  Jersey)  coarser  in  the  head,  heavier  in  bone. 


JERSEY  COW  “-EBONY,”  12  YEARS  OLD. 

The  horns  are  longer  and  thicker  at  the  base, 
not  usually  crumpled.  The  rump  is  more  apt 
to  assume  that  peculiar  droop  which  seems  a 
characteristic  of  the  breed,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  the  symmetry  and  neatness  of  form  that  mark 
the  high-bred  Jersey;  but  as  a  dairy  cow  she  is 
fully  her  equal ;  for  quality  of  milk  and  butter 
she  cannot  be  excelled.  The  skin  is  of  a  splen¬ 
did  rich  yellow  hue  and  the  udder  and  teats 
tinted  with  chrome.”  The  Guernseys  are  more 
seldom  seen  in  this  country  than  the  Jerseys,  yet 


GUERNSEY  cow 


14  YEARS  OLD. 


where  they  are  kept  they  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  Their  lack  of  the  high-bred  look  and 
style  of  the  popular  breed,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  of  them  that  they  have  been  bred 
with  the  Jerseys,  accounts  for  the  general 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard. to  the  breed. 

We  give  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swain  in 
regard  to  both  these  cows,  only  adding  here  in 


regard  to  the  Guernsey  that  the  drawing  repre¬ 
sents  the  cow  most  faithfully,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  cow  portrait  rve  have  ever  seen.  Her  color 
is  yellowish  dun,  or  coffee-and-milk  color, 
shading  into  French  gray,  darkest  at  the  edges  of 
the  spots  bordering  upon  white.  She  has  an 
extraordinary  depth  of  body,  and  her  horns  are 
less  coarse  than  is  characteristic  of  the  breed. 

Mr.  Swain  writes : 

“  You  ask  me  for 
facts  in  regard  to  the 
Guernsey  cow  “Cottie’ 
and  the  Jersey  cow 
“Ebony.”  I  will  tell 
you  the  story  of  Chan¬ 
nel  cattle  as  far  as  they 
have  come  under  my 
own  observation. — In 
the  summer  of  1845  I 
employed  Wrn.  Leroy, 
an  intelligent  Guernsey 
man,  to  build  a  factory 
for  me,  and  he  interest¬ 
ed  me  in  the  cattle  of 
his  own  and  the  other 
islands  so  much  that  I 
imported  one  from  the 
little  island  of  Alder¬ 
ney,  two  from  Guern¬ 
sey,  one  from  Sark,  and 
two  from  Jersey.  I 
found  but  one  of  them 
to  be  a  superior  cow  in 
every  respect.  She 
came  from  Guernsey ;  gave  32  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  when  in  full  milk,  averaging  24  pounds  a 
day  for  eight  months  ;  was  never  dry  during  the 
six  years  I  owned  her.  She  was  accidentally 
killed.  “  Cottie,”  now  the  property  of  Geo.  P. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Scarsdale,  is  her  first  calf.  She 
is  now  14  years  old,  has  a  calf  one  month  old, 
and  I  think  will  do  rvell  for  5  or  6  years  to 
come.  She  has  been  in  milk  over  twelve  years, 
except  two  or  three  months.  She  averaged 
during  the  summer  24  pounds  of  milk  for  eight 
months,  and  about  8 
pounds  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Of  the 
quality  of  her  milk  I 
cannot  give  jrou  facts, 
but  can  in  regard  to  that 
of  her  sister.  She  was 
so  much  like  her  that 
we  could  never  -tall 
which  was  the  best  for 
quantity  or  quality. 
Tins  sister, “Katie,”  now 
owned  by  James  Hall, 
Esq.,  of  East  Chester, 
gave  at  her  height  43 
pounds  of  milk  per  day 
and  made  14  pounds  5 
ounces  of  butter  per 
week,  and  averaged 
241|2  pounds  of  milk  for 
eight  months,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  8  pounds 
for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  In  all  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  “  Cottie”  and 
“  Katie,”  and  they  are  very  many,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  variation  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  they  give  with  the 
same  care.  This  family  are  all  that  have  been 
of  especial  value  out  of  seven  imported  cows, 
“I  have  rvatched  with  interest  nearly  all  the 
principal  importations  both  of  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
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more  than  one  in  seven,  if  so  many,  that  were 
really  superior.  For  the  past  five  years  I 
have  selected  from  other  importations  such  as 
suited  my  fancy,  and  the  old  black  cow  “Ebony,” 
imported  by  Thaddeus  Davids,  is  one.  She,  with 
“Lop-Horn”  from  the  importations  of  the  late 
Thos.  Richardson,  and  a  bull,  “  Basliau,”  im¬ 
ported  by  R.  W.  Cameron,  are  the  source  of  my 
young  stock.  They  improve  in  beauty,  strength 
of  fancy-marks,  and  color,  hut  not  in  quality.” 

- - 4  Mill  -3  ITT  - »  -  ■  ■ 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  52. 


Mr.  Orange  Judd,  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  the  sum  of  Three 
Hundred  Dollars  to  be  awarded  as  special  prizes, 
of  $100  each,  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  White 
Winter  Wheat,  the  best  two  barrels  of  Red 
Winter  Wheat,  and  the  best  two  barrels  of 
Spring  Wheat,  exhibited  at  the  next  fair.  I 
hope  we  shall  get  samples  from  every  wheat¬ 
growing  State  in  the  Union,  end  also  from 
Canada.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  decent  show 
of  wheat  in  the  country.  Our  pomological 
friends  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  We 
have  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to  different 
sections,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  fruits  raised  in  different  States.  But 
what  do  we  know  about  wheat  and  other  grains  ? 
We  hear  of  the  splendid  wheat  grown  in  Oregon 
and  California.  Some  few  of  us  may  have  been 
favored  with  a  sample  sent  in  a  letter  by  a 
friend.  But  let  us  have  a  barrel  or  two  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bunch  of  the  ears  and  straw,  and 
at  the  same  time  let  us  have  specimens  from 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, and  Maine,  to  com¬ 
pare  with  samples  from  Minnesota  and  Kansas. 
Let  Southern  Illinois  and  Western  New  York 
show  us  what  effect  climate  has  on  the  quality 
of  wheat;  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  should  also  contribute. 
Pennsylvania,  too,  raises  good  wheat,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  us  superb  samples. 
And  then,  what  a  chance  such  an  exhibition 
will  afford  us  to  get  a  change  of  seed,  and  of  the 
choicest  kinds!  We  could  get  a  bushel  from 
Canada,  and  a  bushel  from  Southern  Illinois,  or 
from  Virginia,  and  thus,  if  of  the  same  variety, 
ascertain  whether  wheat  brought  from  the 
North  will  ripen  earlier  or  later  than  seed 
brought  from  the  South — a  question  on  which 
authorities  hold  different  opinions.  For  one,  I 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Judd  for  calling  attention, 
by  his  liberal  offer,  to  the  importance  of  exhib¬ 
iting  and  comparing  our  best  wheats  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country.  The  prizes  are 
worth  competing  for,  but  aside  from  that,  wheat 
growers  should  do  all  they  can  to  make  a  good 
display  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  enabling  us  all  to  get  a  change  of  seed. 
I  understand  the  intention  is  to  give  all  the 
exhibitors  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  wheat 
at  auction  on  the  fair  grounds  without  charge. 

The  dairymen  of  Herkimer  County  are  in  a 
sad  condition.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  they 
complained  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  wheat  growers, 
and  did  nothing  for  them.  The  Society  has 
done  something  for  us.  It  offered  nearly  as 
large  a  Premium  for  the  Best  Barrel  of  Wheat 
as  for  the  Second  Best  Linen  Diaper.  But  when 
it  seemed  that  the  midge  would  cause  the  entire 
abandonment  of  wheat  growing  in  Western 


New  York,  we  got  no  help  from  the  State.  We 
fought  it  alone,  and  conquered.  The  dairymen 
have  suffered  greatly  from  a  disease  among  their 
cows,  and  I,  for  one,  am  very  glad  that  the  State, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Society,  has  author¬ 
ized  some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  in  the 
country  to  investigate  the  matter  at  the  public 
expense.  But  the  dairymen  should  not  com¬ 
plain  of  being  neglected.  They  have  now  an¬ 
other  trouble.  W e  had  supposed  that,  as  they 
have  received  double  and  treble  prices  for  their 
cheese,  and  as  it  takes  less  labor  to  produce  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  cheese  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
wheat,  or  of  potatoes,  or  corn,  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  money.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Little 
Falls,  (Herkimer  Co.,)  Farmers’  Club,  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  discusssed,  and  every  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  presented  statements  of  receipts  and  expen¬ 
ditures  of  dairy  farms,  showing  an  actual  loss 
with  cheese  at  14  cents  per  pound.  Before  the 
war,  with  cheese  at  7  cents  per  pound,  they  made 
money,  so  at  least  they  now  say ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  high  wages  and  taxes, 
there  is  no  profit  in  making  cheese  at  14  cents. 
Here  is  one  of  the  reported  statements : 

“  Hon.  Josiali  Shull,  of  Mohawk,  has  a  farm  of 
8FI2  acres,  which  cost  $130  per  acre.  He  keeps 
20  cows.  His  estimate  is  as  follows,  making  no 
account  for  the  farm : 

RECEIPTS. 

Twenty  cows  yielding  8,337  pounds  of  cheese, 


whole  sold  for  $14.22,8  per  hundred . .  $1,186.33 

Increase  on  cotter  (critter  ?)  for  beef .  40.00 

Calves .  .  45.00 

Total  receipts . $1,271.33 


EXPENSES. 


Boy  six  months  and  board .  $180.00 

Man,  including  board .  360.00 

Fertilizers — plaster,  &c .  18.00 

Taxes .  78.00 

Horse-shoeing  and  other  repairs  of  form  imple¬ 
ments  .  50.00 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements .  65.00 

Average  repairs  of  fences  and  buildings .  175.00 

Average  depreciation  and  interest  on  stock .  180.00 

Insurance .  4.00 

Incidentals .  50.00 

Carting  milk  and  manufacturing  cheese .  215.00 


Total  expenses . . . $1,305.00 


Loss . $34.33. 

In  this  estimate,  it  will  be  remarked  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  charged  for  farm,  for  female  labor,  or  for  su¬ 
perintendence  and  work  by  Mr.  Shull  and  family. 
All  the  grain  raised  upon  the  farm  is  consumed 
by  them  and  stock.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
cheese  costs  more  than  $14.25  per  hundred.  The 
statement  was  considered  by  the  Club  a  very  fail- 
estimate.” 

If  this  is  a  “  very  fair  estimate,”  Mr.  Shull 
either  paid  too  much  for  his  land,  or  he  does  not 
farm  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  house  and  buildings  are  expensive 
ones.  He  paid  $10,595  for  the  farm.  If  the 
house  is  worth  $10,000,  the  land  cost  him  $595. 
This  is  more  than  it  is  worth,  according  to  the 
above  statement.  An  amateur  drover  took  a  lot 
of  cattle  to  New  York,. .and  lost  money  by  the 
operation.  “But  then,”  said  he,  in  relating  his 
experience  to  a  friend,  “  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  down.”  Mr.  S.  has  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  his  20  cows  and  the  “  beef  critter  ” 
at  a  yearly  expense  of  $34.33.  The  cost  is  far 
less  than  a  box  at  the  opera.  But,  seriously, 
taking  the  statement  as  it  appears,  there  is 
something  radically  wrong.  The  difficulty  does 
not  lie  wholly  in  the  increase  of  wages  and 
taxes.  The  Club  admits  that  formerly  they  made 
money  with  cheese  at  7  cents  per  pound.  At 
this  figure,  the  receipts  would  stand  thus: 


20  cows,  yielding  8,337  pounds  of  cheese,  7  cts. .  $5S3.59 

Increase  on  animals  for  beef .  40.00 

Calves . .  45.00 


$668.59 

If  labor  and  taxes  formerly  cost  nothing,  the 
receipts  would  not  afford  a  princely  ineome; 
they  would  not  pay  interest  on  cost  of  the  farm. 


Probably  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
this.  The  land  cost  but  little,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  family  did  pretty  much  all  the  work;  they 
lived  economically,  had  no  rent  to  pay,  and 
supplied  the  table  from  the  farm,  and  conse¬ 
quently  were  able  to  lay  up  money  even  with 
receipts  less  than  $709  per  annum.  They  can 
do  so  now  by  adopting  the  same  system.  The 
receipts  are  double,  and  the  expenses  are  not 
more  than  double,  and  consequently  the  profits 
must  be  double  what  they  were  formerly. — The 
labor  items  are  as  follows: 


Boy,  six  months  and  board .  . $1S0.00 

Man,  including  board .  .  3G0.00 

Carting  milk  and  manufacturing  cheese .  215.00 


$755.00 

The  following  line,  which  is  taken  from  the 
statement,  is  interesting  by  way  of  contrast : 
Fertilizers,  plaster,  &c . $18.00 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  for  extra 
labor,  and  eighteen  dollars  for  extra  manure ! 
Reverse  the  figures  for  a  few  years,  and  cheese¬ 
making  at  14  cents  a  pound  will  pay.  And  by 
that  time,  Patrick  and  Dutch  John,  as  well 
as  Bridget,  will  be  willing  to  share  profits 
with  the  farmer,  instead  of  demanding  the 
whole.  Instead  of  keeping  20  cows  on  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  farm,  and  raising  nothing  be¬ 
sides,  it  could  soon  be  made  to  keep  fifty  ;  and 
instead  of  the  “depreciation  and  interest  on 
stock”  being  a  charge  to  the  farm  of  $9.00  a 
head,  it  would  improve  $9.00  a  head.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  400  pounds  of  cheese  from  a 
cow,  500  pounds  would  be  obtained.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  would  then  stand  : 


50  cows,  500  pounds  of  cheese  each,  14  cts . $3,500 

Increase  in  value  of  stock,  beef  sold,  &c .  500 

Calves . . .  .  90 


$4,090 


With  such  receipts,  a  farmer  can  afford  to 
pay  a  liberal  sum  for  hired  help.  Our  only 
chance  of  being  able  to  pay  high  wages  and  high 
taxes  is  by  high  farming.  Low  farming  neces¬ 
sitates  doing  your  own  work,  having  low- 
priced  land,  and  adopting  an  economical  style 
of  living.  The  fact  that  all  the  statements  made 
at  the  meeting  showed  that  there  was  no  profit 
in  cheese-making,  looks  a  little  as  though  the 
object  was  to  discourage  others  from  engaging 
in  the  business.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  prof¬ 
its  have  been  overestimatad,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  outsiders  to  wait  a  while  before  investing 
largely  in  cows  and  cheese  factory  shares. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  now  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  in  Canada,  writes :  “  I  once  in  a  while  get 
a  chance  of  a  Walk  and  Talk  with  you  through 
the  Agriculturist ,  and  am  glad  to  find  you  still 
battling  for  the  right  in  Agriculture.  If  you  do 
succeed  in  getting  farmers  to  farm  just  right, 
what  will  you  do  with  all  the  crops?  It  is  slow 
work  to  convince  farmers  that  they  ought  to 
bury  their  talents  in  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
underdrains,  but  I  believe  what  is  wrong  in 
theology  is  right  in  farming.  I  was  trying  to 
convince  a  friend  of  mine  that  it  would  pajr  him 
to  borrow  money  at  8  per  cent,  to  invest  in  un¬ 
derdraining  his  farm.  Two  years  since,  the 
fall  was  so  wet  he  could  not  put  in  his  winter 
wheat,  or  do  any  fall  plowing.  In  the  spring, 
the  land  was  still  very  wet,  and  not  having  any 
of  the  laud  plowed,  the  crops  could  not  be  got 
in  till  very  late.  Then  came  the  drouth,  and 
the  crops  were  not  worth  harvesting.  He  did 
not  make  enough  from  a  farm  of  125  acres  to 
pay  his  single  hired  hand.  One  would  think 
such  facts  would  convince  him  of  the  advantage 
of  draining,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  his  doing  it. 
Yet  he  says  his  dish  is  always  upside  down 
when  it  rains  porridge.”  All  the  poor  man  wants 
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is  faith — faith  that  leads  to  good  works.  He 
has  too  much  hope.  He  hopes  for  better  luck 
next  year — hopes  for  good  crops  without  using 
the  means.  I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  he 
had  belter  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  at  8  per 
cent.  It  is  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  if  he  has 
had  no  experience,  he  might  not  expend  it  with 
judgment  and  economy.  Let  him  do  a  little 
this  spring,  and  do  it  well  as  far  as  he  goes.  The 
result  will  convince  him  of  the  advantages  of 
draining,  and  next  spring  he  will  do  more,  and 
he  will  not  stop  till  the  whole  farm  is  drained. 

If  everybody  should  farm  right,  and  raise 
large  crops,  we  should  hardly  find  a  market  for 
them.  But  there  is  no  danger.  Our  productions 
do  not  keep  pace  with  our  population.  Farming 
is  not  popular.  And  those  who '  stick  to  the 
land,  and  bend  all  their  energies  to  increase  its 
productiveness,  have  every  prospect  of  abundant 
success.  Good  farming  will  pay. 

“Does  it  pay  me  ?”  I  did  not  say  I  was  a  good 
farmer.  I  mean  to  be.  I  do  not  preach  one 
thing,  and  practice  another — an}'  more  than  I 
can  help !  But  supposing  I  did  not  make  it  pay, 
what  would  it  prove?  One  of  the  newspapers 
recently  said  that  I  “  had  succeeded  in  applying 
science  to  Agriculture  in  a  common-sense  way, 
and  in  making  it  pay."  I  have  never  said  so, 
publicly  or  privately.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
above  sentence  does  not  know  much  about 
farming,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  willing 
to  assume  as  true  what  he  could  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  and  what  is  so  improbable  in  itself. 
It  would  require  pretty  conclusive  evidence  to 
make  me  believe  that  any  purely  scientific  man 
had  made  farming  pay.  Watts  would  never 
himself  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  steam 
engines  with  profit.  It  was  his  partner’s  busi¬ 
ness  talents  that  gave  him  his  fortune.  One  of 
the  very  ablest  agricultural  chemists  of  the  age 
once  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  he  himself 
could  make  farming  pay.  He  was  at  the  time, 
and  had  been  for  years,  engaged  in  making  ex¬ 
periments  in  agriculture.  Had  he  known  less 
of  fanning,  he  would  not  have  been  so  modest. 

Whenever  a  man  talks  flippantly  of  the  great 
pleasure  and  profit  of  farming,  of  its  comfort 
and  independence,  of  its  freedom  from  care  and 
anxiety,  of  the  great  respect  he  has  for  the 
“honest,  hard-fisted  tillers  of  the  soil,”  set  him 
down  as  a  flatterer  or  a  fool.  This  matter  ought 
to  be  understood,  more  especially  as  the  subject 
of  agricultural  education  is  now  attracting  much 
attention.  It  will  not  be  long  before  every  State 
has  its  Agricultural  College.  We  ought  not  to 
ask  or  expect  too  much  from  them,  or  we  shall 
be  disappointed.  The  farms  connected  with 
them  cannot  and  will  not  pay. 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  reported  as  saying  that 
we  wanted  young  men  of  capital,  intelligence, 
and  enterprize,  who  should  engage  in  farming 
with  a  determination  to  make  it  pay.  If  I  said 
so,  I  spoke  thoughtlessly,  for  it  is  not  my  idea 
at  all.  We  want  intelligent,  educated  men  who 
love  farming ,  and  who  are  determined  to  adopt 
it  as  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  who  shall 
follow  it  with  all  the  skill  and  science  and 
energy  they  can  command.  A  manufacturer 
who  should  engage  in  making  woolen  goods 
with  a  determination  to  make  it  pay,  would 
probably  soon  furnish  nothing  but  shoddy.  A 
grocer  whose  only  object  was  profit  would  be 
tempted  to  give  us  more  peas  than  coffee.  And 
the  young  man  wflio  engages  in  farming,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  it  pay,  will  probably  skin  his 
land,  or  advertise  “  Japan  Spring  Wheat  that 
will  yield  60  bushels  per  acre,”  or  go  into  the 
chicken  business,  or  sell  grades  for  thorough¬ 


breds.  Ordinary  farming  is  too  slow  a  business 
for  such  a  man.  He  would  soon  be  driving 
round  with  every  patent-right  man  who  visited 
the  neighborhood,  and  would  wind  up  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  class  politician  or  a  horse  jockey. 

All  the  eminent  farmers  I  have  ever  known 
or  read  of  have  been  men  who  were  willing  to 
wait.  Jonas  Webb  began  fanning  in  1822, 
when  he  was  26  years  old.  He  immediately 
commenced  improving  his  flock  of  sheep  by  se¬ 
lecting  and  purchasing  the  best  he  could  find ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  he  took  his  first 
prize  at  the  Royal  Fair.  For  eighteen  years  he 
worked  quietly  and  patiently,  but  energetically 
and  hopefully.  Had  he  been  “determined  to 
make  farming  pay,”  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  Jonas  Webb.  He  aimed  at  improving  his 
farm  and  improving  his  stock,  and  in  the  end 
honors  and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  freely. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  root  of  all  roots  for 
this  climate  is  the  Parsnip.  It  can  be  sown 
earlier  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil  before  the  usual  period  of  drouth, 
and  suffers  but  little.  The  crop  requires  far  less 
labor  in  weeding  than  the  carrot.  Sow  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  use  the  cultivator  between 
the  rows.  If  the  land  is  ridged,  and  the  seed 
drilled  in  on  the  ridges,  it  will  greatly  lessen  the 
labor  of  hoeing  and  weeding.  And  indeed  this 
is  true  of  all  root  crops.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
our  machines  for  drilling  in  the  seed  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  operation.  We  need  a  good 
double-mould  board  plow  for  making  the  ridges, 
and  a  drill  that  will  sow  two  rows  at  a  time, 
with  a  roller  in  front  to  press  down  the  ridges, 
and  a  lighter  one  behind  to  cover  the  seed.  The 
horse  walks  between  the  ridges,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  sowing  is  mere  child’s  play.  This  is  the 
way  turnips  are  raised  in  England.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up,  a  light  cultivator  is  run  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  as  the  plants  are  on  ridges 
there  is  no  danger  of  smothering  them.  Par¬ 
snips  are  twice  as  nutritious  as  rutabagas,  and 
three  times  as  nutritious  as  ordinary  turnips; 
and  the  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  when  we  consider  how  much  labor  it  is 
to  handle  a  heavy  crop  of  roots.  I  have  known 
a  crop  of  late  sown  white  turnips  to  contain 
only  6  per  cent,  of  dry  matter;  and  our  popular 
varieties  of  rutabagas,  such  as  Skirving’s  Im¬ 
proved  Purple-top,  contain  only  10  per  cent ; 
Mangold  wurzel  contain  from  12  to  14  per 
cent.;  Carrots,  from  12  to  15  per  cent.;  Parsnips, 
18  per  cent.  And  the  dry  matter  of  the  par¬ 
snip  is  said  to  be  more  nutritious  than  any  other 
root.  So  that  if  parsnips  are  preserved  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  like  other  roots,  half  as  much  space  as  is  re¬ 
quired  by  other  roots  will  hold  an  equal  amount 
of  nutriment.  But  this  is  not  all.  Parsnips  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  without  injury ; 
or,  if  dug  in  the  fill],  can  be  thrown  into  a  pit, 
and  covered  with  a  little  straw,  and  they  will 
keep  perfectly  well.  So,  at  least,  an  experienced 
grower  assures  me.  For  these  reasons  I  believe 
the  Parsnip  will  prove  to  be  the  great  root  crop 
of  American  farmers.  The  seed  is  easily  raised, 
and  farmers  should  grow'  their  own,  or  be  care¬ 
ful  from  wdiom  they  purchase,  as  old  seed  will 
seldom  grow.  Two  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre,  but  it  is  best  to  sow  three  or  four  pounds 
unless  you  are  sure  that  it  is  good.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  growers  in  this  section  seldom  get¬ 
ting  more  than  40  cents  per  pound  for  it. 

“  Why  have  you  such  a  special  spite  against 
hen  manure  ?”  asks  a  friend.  Simply  because 
people  make  so  much  fuss  about  it.  There  is 
even  now  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the 


papers  to  the  effect  that  100  pounds  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  horse  .dung, 
and  twice  as  much  as  guano.  Nowr,  if  you 
feed  hens  on  meat,  you  will  doubtless  get  rick 
manure.  But  farmers’  fowls,  as  usually  man¬ 
aged,  are  fed  very  little  flesh  meat.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  they  are  able  to  pick  up  but  little  animal 
matter  in  any  form,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that 
we  get  the  most  droppings.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  vray  in  which  most  fowls  are  fed  in  the 
country,  I  would  rather  have  a  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  guano  than  five  tons  of  hen  manure, 
even  after  it  had  been  pounded  and  sifted,  and 
worked  over  in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 
“What  would  I  do  with  it?”  Use  it  as  wTe  do 
other  manures.  Throw'  it  into  the  manure  cel¬ 
lar,  or  put  into  the  manure  pile,  or  compost  it 
with  muck,  leaves,  etc.,  for  the  garden. 


The  Cultivation  of  Barley. 

Barley  is  excellent  food  for  horses  and  for  pigs. 
The  Arabs  seldom  feed  their  horses  any  other 
grain,  and  barley  meal  is  the  favorite  English  food 
for  fatting  hogs.  In  this  country  it  cannot 
compete  with  the  oat  crop  for  the  former  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  with  the  corn  crop  for  the  latter. 
When  it  brings  a  lowr  price,  however,  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  it  is  a  capital  food  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  can  be  fed  out  on  the 
farm  with  advantage.  As  a  general  rule,  how'- 
ever,  it  commands  a  higher  price  from  the  malt¬ 
sters  than  it  is  worth  for  food.  The  price,  how¬ 
ever,  is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  crop  we  raise.  There  is  no 
export  demand  for  it,  except  at  low  rates,  and  a 
large  crop  knocks  down  prices  to  a  point  below 
the  cost  of  production.  There  is  no  outlet  for 
the  surplus.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  our  barley  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  foreign  maltsters.  They  will  not 
buy  it  at  any  price,  and  when  exported  it  is 
used  for  food  or  for  distilling  purposes.  At  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  howrever,  it  is  a  highly  profitable  crop 
to  raise  on  land  that  gives  a  good  yield. 

Spring  barley  requires  richer  and  better  pre¬ 
pared  land  than  winter  wheat.  It  is  useless  to 
hope  for  a  good  paying  crop  on  land  that  needs 
draining,  or  that  is  poor,  or  that  is  full  of  weeds. 
It  must  have  good  culture.  Oats  do  wrnll  on 
sod  land;  barlej',  seldom  or  never.  It  generally 
follow’s  corn  or  potatoes.  It  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  chance  to  manure  it.  The  manure  must  be 
used  on  the  previous  crops.  Artificial  manures, 
such  as  equal  parts  of  guano  and  superphosphate, 
would  probably  pay  as  wrell  on  barley  as  on  any 
other  farm  crop.  Sow  them  broadcast,  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrow  in  be¬ 
fore  drilling  the  seed.  At  the  present  price  of 
barley,  their  application  on  wrell-prepared  land 
would  be  highly  profitable.  As  barley  is  gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  winter  wheat,  special  efforts 
should  be  made  either  to  have  the  land  highly 
enriched  for  the  previous  crop  of  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  some  such  manures  as  the  above  must 
be  used,  or  the  wheat  must  receive  a  crossing  of 
wrell-rotted  manure. 

If  your  land  is  not  dry,  mellow,  clean,  and  in 
good  heart,  do  not  sow  it  to  barlejc  It  is*a 
wraste  of  seed  and  time  to  sowT  it  on  wret,  cold, 
lumpy,  weedy,  poor  land.  It  costs  more  to 
harvest  a  poor  crop  of  bailey  on  cloddy  laud 
than  it  is  worth.  Oats  will  do  better  than  bar¬ 
ley,  but  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  summer  fallow,  or  to  plant 
the  land  again  to  corn  or  beans,  and  cultivate 
thoroughly.  There  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
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barley  last  year  that  could  not  be  cut  with  the 
reaper,  because  it  was  so  short  that  the  machine 
could  not  be  put  down  low  enough  to  reach  it ! 

On  light,  warm,  sandy  soil,  that  is  not  liable 
to  bake,  barley  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
land  can  be  got  into  a  fit  condition.  When 
sown  early,  such  land,  if  very  rich ,  will  produce 
splendid  barley.  On  heavy,  clayey  loams  it  is 
thought  best  not  to  be  in  any  hurry  about  sow¬ 
ing  before  the  first  week  in  May,  unless  the 
land  happens  to  be  in  splendid  order.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  provided  the  soil  is  dry 
and  rich,  the  earlier  barley  can  be  sown  the 
better.  Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient,  but  we  prefer  2‘|2  bushels, 
broadcast,  and  2J|  4  bushels,  if  sown  with  a  drill. 

It  is  usual  to  roll  the  land  when  the  barley  is 
fairly  out  of  the  ground.  The  rolling,  of  course, 
can  be  done  at  the  time  of  sowing,  but  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  quite  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  post¬ 
pone  the  operation  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  land  is  drier,  we  have  more  leisure, 
and  the  work  can  '  be  all  done  at  once. 

In  harvesting,  the  crop  is  cut  with  a  reaper, 
and  it  is  better  to  bind  it  into  sheaves.  But 
it  often  happens  that  other  work  is  so  pressing 
that  it  is  left  loose  in  the  bunches  as  thrown  off 
from  the  machine.  The  bunches  should  be 
turned  in.  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  crop  from 
being  stained  by  the  weather.  A  bright  sample 
will  command  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  one  stained  by  the  weather, 
or  discolored  by  heating  too  much  in  the  mow 
or  stack.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  crop 
heats  in  the  mow,  do  not  thrash  it  till  it  has 
done  “sweating,”  and  it  will  not  be  injured. 


A  Simple  and  Good  Corn  Crib. 


Mr.  Francis  Collins,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  sends 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  very  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  his  corn  crib,  with  his  reasons  for 
building  it  as  he  did.  If  not  taken  as  a  model, 
nevertheless,  the  description  may  be  very  useful 
as  a  guide  to  farmers  in  constructing  similar 
buildings  of  varying  capacity.  Mr.  C.  writes  : 

“  I  have  never  known  any  corn  crib  that  com¬ 
bined  so  many  good  points.  It  is  of  good  size 
and  durability,  very  easily  filled  and  emptied, 
perfectly  rat-proof,  and  we  have  never  known 


CORN  CRIB. 

if  to  fail  to  keep  corn  perfectly.  It  has  been  built 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  has  had  little  or  no 
repairs  put  upon  it,  and  looks  like  standing 
twenty-five  years  more  without  needing  any. 
It  is  40  feet  long,  5  feet  wide  at  the  sills,  and 
7  feet  wide  at  the  plates,  with  posts  7  feet  10 
inches,  from  top  of  sill  to  top  of  plate.  The  sills 
are  of  white  oak,  G  by  7  inches,  set  upon  14 


posts,  7  on  a  side.  These  posts  are  of  excellent 
red  cedar  and  locust,  about  7  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  set  in  the  ground  2:|2  feet,  and  resting  on 
flat  stones.  They  should  reach  at  least  20  inches 
above  the  ground,  which  is  high  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  rats  from  jumping  up,  and  getting  into  the 
crib.  The  tops  of  the  posts  should  have  old  tin 
milk-pans  inverted  over  them,  (as  shown  in  the 
engraving,)  for  mice  climb  a  vertical  piece  of 
tin.  The  sills  are  fastened  to  the  corner 
posts  by  thick  and  long  wooden  pins,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crib  being  blown  over.  The  best  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  crib  is  north  and  south,  so  that  the 
westerly  winds  may 
have  a  good  chance 
at  it,  and  it  must 
stand  clear  from  all 
other  buildings.  The 
cross-sills,  or  joists, 
are  let  into  the  sills 
every  3  feet,  and  are 
of  oak,  5  by  6  inches. 

The  end  posts,  mid¬ 
dle  posts,  and  two 
other  posts  which 
are  equidistant  from 
the  end  and  middle 

posts,  are  5  by  5  inches,  and  should  be  of  a  dur¬ 
able  and  hard  wood;  mine  are  of  lieart-pine. 
The  other  posts  are  of  hemlock,  3  by  5  inches,  and 
2  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  The  corner  and 
middle  posts  are  braced.  There  are  five  cross¬ 
ties,  (two  of  these  are  at  the  ends,)  which  are 
tenoned,  and  keyed  to  the  larger  posts,  just  be¬ 
low  the  plates.  The  plates  are  4  by  7  inches, 
put  on  flat-wise  for  greater  strength.  The  roof 
should  be  of  white  pine  shingles,  with  three 
sliding  doors.  When  the  crib  is  nearly  filled, 
the  sliding  doors  are  pushed  up  as  far  as  need¬ 
ed  for  shovelling  in  the  corn,  and  are  held  in 
their  places  by  the  shingles,  which  overlap 
the  edges  of  the  door  about  l’|2  inches.  When 
they  are  pulled  down,  there  is  a  batten  on  the 
inside  of  the  door  which  just  allows  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  to  come  in  line  with  the  eaves. 

The  sides  of  the  crib  are  covered  with  oak- 
lath,  2  inches  wide,  and  with  spaces  between 
sufficiently  narrow  to  keep  in  the  thinnest  ears, 
a  board  to  face  the  sills,  and  another  narrow 
one  to  run  4  inches  up  the  side.  The  ends  of 
the  crib  are  covered  with  boards,  and  have  a 
large  door  in  each. 
After  the  laths  are  nail¬ 
ed  on  the  sides,  small 
doors  or  windows,  about 
20  inches  square,  are 
sawed  out  of  the  laths, 
and  the  sawed  pieces 
are  fastened  with 
wrought  nails  to  cross¬ 
pieces;  so  that  when 
the  door  is  put  in,  the 
tops  of  the  cross-pieces 
go  inside  of  the  first  slat 
above  the  opening,  then 
the  door  drops  down  an 
inch  or  two,  and  the 
_  _  __  bottoms  of  the  cross¬ 

pieces  go  inside  of  the 
first  slat  below  the  open¬ 
ing.  Thus  we  have  a  cheap,  easily  made  door, 
easily  taken  out,  and,  when  in,  hardly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  adjoining  parts.  I  have  eight 
of  these  doors,  four  of  them  close  under  the 
eaves,  and  four  a  little  lower,  for  easy  shovelling. 

When  filling,  nail  loosely  pieces  of  board  in¬ 
side  of  the  door-posts,  at  the  end  of  the  crib,  so 
that  the  corn  cannot  press  against  the  door. 


When  emptying  the  crib,  use  the  side-doors  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  shovel  the  corn  through 
them  into  a  wagon.  The  crib  will  hold  about 
900  bushels  of  shelled  corn  when  it  is  well  filled. 


Plowing  for  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  potatoes,  as  a  rule, 
do  best  now  a  days  on  fall-plowed  sward.  The 
decaying  sod  affords  organic  manure  enough  on 
most  soils,  though  if  the  laud  is  dry,  sandy,  or 
gravelly,  and  this  crop  is  not  especially  subject 
to  rot  upon  it,  a  moderate  dressing  of  barn-yard 


THE  MICHIGAN  PLOW. 

manure,  or  a  good  muck  compost  applied  early 
in  the  spring,  is  often  very  useful.  If,  however, 
the  sward  is  a  close  one,  we  would  apply,  say, 
50  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  in  the  spring,  half 
before  and  half  after  plowing.  Wire-worms  are 
often  a  great  anno3rance  on  an  old  sward,  and 
when  their  presence  is  suspected,  we  advise  the 
use  of  lime  slaked  with  brine,  not  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  prevention  of  danger  from  worms,  but  as  an 
important  check,  being  death  to  many  of  them. 

Potatoes  are  often  planted  on  spring-plowed 
sod  with  good  success,  and  on  light  soils  corn 
does  best  so  treated.  When  this  is  done,  there 
is  seldom  opportunity  to  cross-plow  and  knock 
the  sods  to  pieces.  If  it  is  attempted,  the  crop 
is  put  in  very  late,  in  order  to  give  the  sods  a 
chance  to  rot  before  cross-plowing,  and  the 
iveeds  and  grass  will  probably  prove  masters  of 
the  situation.  If  the  soil  is  thin,  use  a  flat  fur¬ 
row  plow,  and  invert  the  sod  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to 
warrant  ploiving  eight  inches  deep,  by  far  the 
best  plow  to  use  is  the  Double  Michigan,  or  “sod 
and  subsoil”  plow,  which  is  simply  a  large 
ploAV  with  a  small  plow,  called  a  skimmer,  placed 
on  the  beam  in  place  of  a  coulter.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  plow  was  shown  by  an  engraving- 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  May,  1865. 

The  little  plow  folds  half  the  sod  slice  upon 
the  other  half,  and  the  big  plow  turns  it  into 
the  furroAV  and  covers  it  with  mellow  loam. 
The  engraving  gives  a  good  idea  of  one  of  these 
plows.  They  are  made  of  all  the  favorite 
forms,  and  any  clever  smith  can  adapt  a  “  skim¬ 
mer  ”  to  a  common  plow.  The  share  of  the  little 
plow  should  always  cut  as  wide  as  the  plow 
can  turn,  and  the  wing  of  the  mould-board  should 
extend  out  Avide  enough  to  lay  the  half-slice  of 
sod  flat  over  upon  the  uncut  portion.  When 
manure  is  plowed  under  Avith  the  plow,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  boys  follow  behind  the  plow 
and  haul  tbe  manure  from  the  next  slice  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  This  leaves  the  manure 
in  part  upon  the  sod  and  in  part  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow.  When  manure  is  turned 
under  in  ploAving,  lime  should  be  applied,  if  at 
all,  upon  the  plowed  surface.  Tbe  Michigan 
plow  usually  leaAres  the  ground  fit  for  planting. 


The  Price  op  Horses. — The  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  efforts  to  report  the  horse  market  of 
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New  York  are  such  as  to  lead  those  who  attempt 
it  to  specify  only  in  the  most  general  terms  the 
condition  of  the  market,  that  is,  the  supply  and 
demand,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated,  and 
besides,  notable  transactions  that  can  be  reliably 
ascertained.  Each  horse,  or  pair  of  horses,  is 
generally  sold  by  a  special  bargain — the  dealer 
getting  all  he  can,  and  the  buyer  paying  the 
least  possible;  each  exercising  his  wits  to  secure 
his  own  interest,  without  reference  to  market 
price  or  to  anything  except  his  own  necessities. 
The  street  car  and  omnibus  companies  usually 
limit  those  who  purchase  for  them  to  a  price 
which  they  must  not  exceed ;  hence  for  the 
class  of  horses  which  they  require  there  is  a  sort 
of  standard  of  prices,  which  fluctuates  but  little. 
However,  these  horses  are  quietly  picked  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  but  while  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  bought  in  the  city,  a  good 
many,  which  are  found  to  be  unserviceable,  are 
sold  here.  In  this  way  the  city  has  its  full  share 
of  halt,  broken-winded,  and  vicious  beasts. 

Watering  and  Feeding  Troughs  for  Sheep 
or  Hogs. 


Sheep  aud  hogs  will  put  their  feet  into  the 
troughs  if  they  can.  They  will  even  stand  and 
lie  in  them  and  defile  them  in  every  possible 
-way.  This  may  be  prevented  by  various  means, 
but  we  think  no  one  has  suggested  a  simpler 
remedy  than  Mr.  Jacob  Nixon,  of  Yan  Buren 
Co.,  Iowa,  who  sends  us  a  sketch  and  description 
of  an  appliance  he  has  put  upon  his  troughs, 
which  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
Neither  hog  nor  sheep  can  feed  from  such  a 
trough  with  both  fore  feet  in  at  once,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  but  a  very  young 
animal  to  stand  or  lie  in  the  trough.  The  im¬ 
provement  consists  of  a  board  set  up  edgewise, 
lengthwise  over  the  middle  of  the  trough,  kept 
in  place  bjr  standards  at  the  ends,  and  a  brace, 


scarce  the  straw  chaffed  may  be  substituted 
for  it,  increasing  the  quantity  of  meal  or  roots 
iu  the  fodder.  Straw  should  not  bo  fed  alone. 


Turkeys— Success  in  Raising. 


WATERING  AND  FEEDING  TROUGH. 


if  necessary,  in  the  middle.  The  trough,  H,  is 
represented  as  10  inches  high  and  20  inches 
wide ;  the  standards,  I,  J,  are  inch  boards,  4 
inches  -wide,  and  the  board,  J",  over  the  trough  is 
of  inch  stuff  8  inches  wide.  If  the  trough  is 
more  than  10  feet  long,  a  brace,  K)  is  needed  ; 
otherwise  not.  This  contrivance  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  log  (dug  out)  or  plank  troughs. 

Use  of  Straw  for  Fodder. — Dr.  C.  A. 
Cameron  of  Ireland  recommends  the  use  of 
straw  for  fodder.  Oat  straw  contains  from  3  to 
4  per  cent,  of  flesli-forming  principles  and  about 
12  per  cent,  of  gum,  sugar,  and  other  fat-forming 
matters.  Wheat  and  barley  straw  are  not  quite 
so  valuable.  He  recommends  that  the  straw 
should  be  either  cooked  or  fermented  before 
being  used,  as  in  either  case  the  constituents  are 
far  more  digestible  than  when  the  straw  is 
merely  cut  or  reduced  to  chaff.  When  hay  is 


Comparatively  few  people  have  uniformly 
good  luck  in  raising  turkeys.  Those  whose 
flock  numbers  perhaps  hundreds  oue  season  will 
count  but  a  bare  score  or  two  another.  When 
the  old  birds  are  watched,  shut  up,  and  made  to 
sit  where  they  can  be  controlled,  and  the  young 
receive  great  care  from  the  first,  they  seem  to 
do  no  better  and  often  not  so  well  as  when  the 
old  turkey  steals  her  nest  in  the  woods  and 
brings  her  young  home  only  when  she  finds  it 
hard  to  provide  food  for  them.  Young  turkeys 
seem  to  die  for  no  good  reason.  Some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  report  their  dying 
at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  a  day.  The  gapes  de¬ 
stroys  many,  and  a  slight  cold,  apparently,  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cause  of  whole  broods  dying.  The 
lack  of  proper  food  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  prolific 
cause  of  disaster.  One  of  the  best  suggestions 
we  have  lately  seen  is  the  recommendation  to 
use  an  empty  hay  bay  for  early  chickens,  loca¬ 
ting  the  coops  in  different  corners.  This  would 
be  just  the  place  for  young  turkeys,  provided 
they  could  have  grass,  finely  chopped  roots,  or 
similar  vegetable  food.  Such  a  place  is,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  exposed  to  depredations  of  rats,  and 
these  are  great  foes  of  young  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

The  food  of  all  young  animals  is  of  an  animal 
nature.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence 
of  young  birds,  it  consists  of  the  yolk  of  the 
egg.  On  this  they  live  before  aud  for  some  time 
after  they  leave  the  shell.  Turkeys  and  chick¬ 
ens  are  never  hungry  when  first  hatched,  and 
may  go  at  least  two  days  unfed  without  harm. 
This  is  because  a  portion  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
remains  in  the  digestive  organs,  to  serve  as  food 
until  they  get  familiar  with  the  world  and  some 
of  its  responsibilities  and 
cares.  The  gizzard  is 
not  yet  in  order  to  grind 
up  hard  grains  like  flint 
corn,  simply  cracked,  or 
in  the  shape  of  coarse 
meal.  The  instincts  of 
the  mother  bird  are  a 
tolerably  good  guide  to 
the  kind  of  food  adapted 
to  her  young.  Throw  her 
some  grain,  or  Indian 
meal  wet  up,  and  she  will 
consume  it  with  the 
greatest  greediness  her¬ 
self;  give,  on  the  Con¬ 
or  grub,  and  she  will 
it,  and  pick  it  to  pieces 


trary,  a  soft  -worm 
call  her  young  to  get 


for  them.  Hard  boiled  egg,  mashed,  and  boiled 
liver,  also  mashed  fine,  are  adapted  to  their  easy 
digestion,  and  should  be  fed  to  them  for  the  first 
few  days  at  least,  together  with  bread  crumbs, 
fine  Indian  meal  mush  (cooked),  and  if  they  are 
not  upon  the  ground,  some  clean,  sharp  sand. 

Another  excellent  suggestion  in  regard  to 
turkeys  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson,  of 
Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  who  writes  that  they  seldom  lose 
a  turkey,  except  by  accident,  if  each  brood  is 
treated  as  follows :  “  We  make  a  tight  pen  12 
feet  square,  and  16  inches  high,  of  boards,  and 
in  this  we  place  the  young  turkeys  when  first 
hatched,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  able 
to  fly  out.  On  one  side  of  the  pen  we  make  a 
shelter  of  boards,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun 
and  from  the  fains.  We  feed  during  the  first 
week  with  boiled  egg  Chopped  fine,  and  good 


wheat  bread,  in  about  equal  quantities.  The 
second  week  we  give  curd  made  by  heating  sour 
milk,  and  bread  made  of  wheat  shorts,  or  coarse 
flour.  When  three  weeks  old  we  give  them  dan¬ 
delions  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  their  food. 
Up  to  this  time  we  feed  six  times  a  day  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  and  always  furnish  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  When  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  wheat 
makes  excellent  feed.  We  use  screenings  or 
small  wheat.  The  old  turkey  will  not  leave 
the  young ;  consequently  she  is  not  confined.” 

-A  Check  for  Cribbers. 


There  have  been  all  sorts  of  contrivances  used 
to  prevent  cribbing  horses  exercising  their 
“wind-sucking”  propensity.  It  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  what  this 
propensity  or 
habit  is,  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  all  we  f 
introduce  an  en¬ 
graving,  figure  1, 
showing  the  head 
of  a  horse  in  the 
act  of  “  sucking 
■*rund,”  or  crib- 
ffing.  The  upper 
teeth  are  rested 
upon  the  top  of 
his  manger,  a 
post,  or  any  firm 
support ;  then 
bending  the  neck 
slightly,  pressing  Fig-  1.— horse  cribbing. 
downward  and  backward  with  the  teeth,  the 
horse  expels  spasmodically  a  portion  of  wind 
from  the  stomach.  This  is  constantly  practiced 
by  confirmed  cribbers  so  long  as  they  stand  near 
any  convenient  rest  for  their  teeth.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  unsoundness,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  a  disease,  though  cribbers  are  generally 
hard  to  keep  in  good  condition.  Both  by  veter¬ 
inarians  and  by  the  courts  it  has  been  held  to 
be  a  bad  habit,  but  not  a  vice.  It  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  indigestion,  causing  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wind  in  the  stomach, — something  akin 
to  dyspepsia, — which  is  relieved  in  a  measure  by 
the  eructation  of  air.  This  is  always  difficult 
for  the  horse  to  do,  hence  the  marked  effort  al¬ 
ways  made  when  it  is  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Among  the  devices  to  prevent  cribbing  are  an 
iron  muzzle  for  use  in  the  stable,  which  permits 
eating  but  prevents  cribbing,  a  tight  throat-latch, 
hitching  between  two  posts  by  a  rein  going  to 

each,  the  remov¬ 
al  of  mangers 
and  cribs  alto¬ 
gether  from  the 
stables,  and  feed¬ 
ing  in  tubs,  or 
boxes,  or  on  the 
floor.  We  were 
struck  with  the 
novelty  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  as  well  as 
the  perfect  effi¬ 
ciency,  of  the  de¬ 
vice  shown  in 
fig.  2.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr. 
Edward  Dough¬ 
ty,  of  Palisades, 
N.  Y.,  wrho  permits  us  to  describe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  have  cribbing  horses.  It 
consists  of  a  light  rod  of  iron  about  two  feet 
long,  in  one  end  of  which  is  an  eye  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod,  to  receive  the  hitching  rein 


Fie;.  2. — hitching  rein. 
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and  at  the  other  end  is  a  spring  or  snap-liook,  to 
liook  into  the  ring  of  the  bit.  "With  this  a  horse 
may  be  hitched  to  a  post  and  will  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  his  teeth  upon  it.  The  removal  of  the 
manger  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  cribbing  in 
the  stable.  The  habit  may  probably  be  broken 
tip,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  an  abundance  of  good 
food,  good  ventilation,  and  careful  grooming,  in 
connection  with  some  efficient  means  of  totally 
preventing  its  exercise  both  in  the  stable  and  out. 


The  Cultivation  of  Sorghum. 


The  past  year  was  a  very  unfortunate  one  for 
sorghum  growers.  Confidence  in  the  crop  is 
seriously  shaken,  and  the  future  is  unpropitious 
for  the  makers  of  sorghum  evaporators.  Natu¬ 
rally  enough,  we  have  repeated  inquiries  as  to 
whether  wre  cannot  or  will  not  say  an  encourag¬ 
ing  word  to  the  farmers  about  planting  sorghum. 
This  word  we  are  very  willing  to  say.  In  fact,  a 
crop  which  has  for  at  least  ten  years  excited  so 
much  interest  that  the  cultivation  of  it  has 
grown  from  nothing,  in  1856,  to  35,000,000  gal¬ 
lons,  in  1866,  would  hardly,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  condemned  for  a  failure  no  worse 
than  that  made  by  Indian  corn  or  by  potatoes. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in  the  crop,  both  for  tli> 
North  and  South ,  East  and  W est.  The  fail ure of 
the  crop  of  ’67  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
plant  as  due  to  the  fears  of  its  cultivators,  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  plant  as  extensively  as 
usual  in  an  unfavorable  or  unpromising  season. 

Year  before  last  we  raised  north  of  Mason’s 
and  Dixon’s  line  one-tenth  of  the  whole  amount 
of  syrup  and  molasses  consumed;  last  year  the 
product  fell  to  between  6,000,000  and  10,000,000 
gallons.  The  syrup  now  is  scarce  and  high- 
in  fact,  but  .very  little  is  in  market,  and  people 
are  willing  to  pay  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  gallon  for 
it,  if  well  made.  The  processes  for  evaporating 
and  purifying  the  syrup  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  1866,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will  far 
surpass  in  quality  that  of  any  previous  one.  For 
ourselves,  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  so  good 
as  to  very  easily  supplant  molasses  with  those 
who  have  hitherto  refused  to  use  it  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  flavor.  We  cannot  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  all  who  cultivate  sorghum  this  year 
with  proper  care,  if  they  have  good  facilities  for 
evaporating  it,  may  not  expect  as  profitable  a 
crop  as  ever.  It  is  not  possible  for  enough  to 
be  planted  seriously  to  affect  the  market. 

We  advise  extensive  planting,  provided  reli¬ 
able  seed  can  be  obtained,  and  it  can  be  put 
upon  warm,  generous  corn  ground.  The  soil 
must  be  well  pulverized,  mellow,  and  in  good 
heart  from  recent  manuring.  It  does  well  on 
fall-plowed  sod.  Give  plaster,  lime,  or  ashes,  in 
the  hill  after  the  seed  comes  up,  and  keep  clear 
of  weeds.  In  regard  to  the  variety  of  seed  to 
plant,  we  can  only  say,  that  when  sorghum 
growers  and  sorghum  conventions  disagree  so 
essentially,  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to 
good  growers  or  good  seedsmen  in  their 
own  sections  of  country  for  the  best  advice. 


Deep  Plowing— Safe  and  Unsafe. 

‘‘Do  not,  Mr.  Editor,  advise  deep  plowing — 
many  a  crop  has  been  ruined  by  it.” . . . .  “  By 
deep  plowing  a  farmer  doubles  the  size  of  his 
farnj.”. . . You  have  another  farm  lying  six 
inches  under  the  one  you  now  till;  only  run  the 
plow  down  into  it.”  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  the  gradual  deepening  of  all  soils  that 
are  retentive  of  manure,  or  that  are  inherently 


fertile,  and  the  fertility  of  which  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  or  kept  up  for  a  number  of  years.  Thin 
soils,  and  those  which  do  not  hold  manure,  and 
are  adapted  chiefly  to  grain  and  grasses,  need 
shallow  culture,  or  such  a  system  as  will  radi¬ 
cally  change  their  character,  such  as  turning  un¬ 
der  crop  after  crop  of  green  manure  until  the 
soil  is  full  of  vegetable  matter.  Clayey  loams 
devoid  of  vegetable  mold  below  a  few  inches, 
are  often  underlaid  by  what  is  known  in  the 
vulgate  as  yaller  dirt.  It  is  dangerous  to  take 
up  more  than  an  inch  or  so  of  this  untilled  soil 
at  each  plowing,  as  it  often  contains  salts 
of  iron  or  other  substances  deleterious  to  vege¬ 
tation.  In  general,  however,  even  if  a  crop  be 
injured,  in  the  long  run  the  deeper  plowing,  ac¬ 
companied  by  good  tillage,  will  be  a  great  bene¬ 
fit.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Western  prairies 
are  of  a  character  to  be  benefited  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  They  even  ought  to  be  broken  up  by  put¬ 
ting  the  plow  down  as  deep  as  possible.  We 
have  held  on  to  a  letter  from  a  Missouri  corre¬ 
spondent,  writing  from  near  Hannibal,  for  some 
months,  in  order  that,  presenting  it  just  at  plow¬ 
ing  time,  it  would  do  the  greater  good.  He  writes : 

“  In  this  section  of  our  country  we  have  passed 
through  a  severe  drought.  Our  crops  of  oats, 
wheat,  and  hay,  are  the  best  we  have  harvested 
for  many  years,  but  our  corn  and  potatoes  have 
come  nearer  to  being  a  complete  failure  than 
they  have  done  here  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  settler.  This  season  has  not  been  without 
its  lessons.  Some  farmers  have  learned  a  good  les¬ 
son,  and  will  profit  by  their  experience,  but  more 
will  not  even  learn  at  the  fool’s  dear  school,  but 
follow  in  the  same  old  way,  and  fail  as  before. 
Such  seasons  as  the  past  show  who  are  the 
good  farmers.  In  looking  around  we  saw  here 
and  there,  few  and  far  between,  in  the  midst 
of  general  failure,  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Ask 
the  reason.  ‘  Why,  sir,  we  plowed  for  our  corn ; 
no  surface  scratching,  but  with  three  good 
horses  abreast,  and  the  plow  in  up  to  the  beam. 
We  turned  the  weed  seeds  under  so  deep  they 
gave  us  no  trouble,  and  this  deep  bed  of  loose 
soil  has  retained  moisture  enough  to  mature  a 
good  crop  Avithout  rain;  that  is  the  secret.’ 

‘  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
different  parts  of  that  field  of  wheat  over  there  ?’ 
‘It  is  all  in  the  plowing,  sir.  Twelve  acres  of 
that  field  were  plowed  in  the  common  way,  and 
six  acres,  joining  in  the  same  field,  were  plowed 
as  deep  as  three  horses  could  plow  it.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  six  acres  yielded  as  much  as  the  twelve 
acres  did,  lacking  three  bushels.’  It  is  deep 
plowing  we  need  to  insure  our  crops  against 
drought.  We  have  an  abundance  of  rain  in 
winter  and  spring  to  last  our  crops  all  summer,  if 
we  had  some  way  of  saving  it ;  and  the  best 
way  now  is  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling.” 

The  Castor  Oil  Bean.  , 


This  plant  is  of  tropical  origin,  and  has  about 
the  same  range  of  climate  in  which  it  may  be 
profitably  cultivated  as  the  sweet  potato.  It  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  southern 
half  of  Illinois,  but  the  largest  yield  is  in  the 
extreme  southern  counties,  showing  that  it  needs 
a  hot  sun  and  a  long  season  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  oil.  The  whole  treatment  of  the 
plant  up  to  harvest  is  much  like  that  of  Indian 
corn.  The  plants  should  not  stand  nearer  than 
four  feet,  and  the  best  cultivators  place  the  rows 
seven  feet  each  way.  The  plant  is  a  rank  grow¬ 
er,  and  wants  plenty  of  food  and  sunlight.  The 
Florida  beans  are  considered  better  than  the 
Spanish  for  producing  oil.  Two  beans  are  usu¬ 


ally  planted  in  a  hill,  but  one  should  be  taken 
out  when  the  plants  are  six  inches  high.  The 
cultivation  may  all  be  done  by  horse-power,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  stalks  or 
break  off  any  of  the  limbs.  Cultivating  five  or 
six  times  is  none  too  much  to  secure  the  best 
results.  The  proper  time  for  planting  in  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  is  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  some  of  the  stalks  will  be  fit 
to  cut.  This  should  be  done  when  the  bottoms 
of  the  spikes  yielding  the  beans  begin  to  turn 
brown  and  crack  open.  It  pays  to  have  a  dry¬ 
ing  house  for  the  curing  of  the  beans,  and  a 
plan  of  one  is  given  in  the  May  Agriculturist , 
1867.  Drying  yards  are  discarded  by  skillful  cul¬ 
tivators.  This  crop  is  usually  planted  upon  the 
poorest  land,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  improve 
it  quite  as  much  as  clover.  The  average  yield 
under  fair  treatment  is  about  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  price  of  the  beans  varies  much 
more  than  that  of  ordinary  farm  crops.  During 
the  past  year  the  price  has  ranged  from  $3.90 
to  $1.25  per  bushel,  in  the  St.  Louis  market, 
where  most  of  the  oil  used  in  this  country  is 
manufactured.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our 
California  correspondent  can  raise  the  beans  in 
that  State,  but  do  not  think  the  crop  will  be 
more  profitable  than  many  others  he  might 
grow.  Previous  to  the  -war  it  was  so  largely 
raised  in  Southern  Illinois  that  it  ceased  to  pay 
on  account  of  over-production.  The  war  caused 
a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  the  oil,  and  the 
cultivation  is  now  increasing.  An  acre  of  the 
beans,  or  twenty  bushels,  will  yield  about  68 
gallons  of  oil,  worth  at  present  prices  about  $150. 
Those  wTho  raise  the  beans  think  the  manufac¬ 
turing  pays  much  better  than  the  cultivation. 
Possibly  the  farmers  who  raise  this  crop  could 
form  a  joint-stock  company  and  press  the  oil 
out  of  their  owm  beans  to  advantage.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  business  of  pressing  the  oil  in  this 
country  has  been  almost  a  monopoly,  and 
that  one  man  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  it 
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Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

A  correspondent, using  the  signature  “Pequea,” 
gives  so  clear  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  farm¬ 
ing  pursued  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cones¬ 
toga  and  other  rivers  of  Lancaster  County, 
that  we  present  his  letter,  slightly  abbreviated. 

“As  an  agricultural  district,  Lancaster  County 
lias  always  held  high  rank ;  at  this  time,  its  prod¬ 
uce  is  double  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  At 
no  time  has  it  advanced  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
doing  at  present,  and  there  is  room  for  further 
increase  of  its  agricultural  productions.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  except  lime,  are  not  yet  gen¬ 
erally  used.  Farmers  are,  however,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  husbanding  their  means  for  mak¬ 
ing  barn-yard  manure.  Very  few  of  our  farmers 
will  sell  straw,  however  abundant  it  maybe,  and 
many  will  not  sell  hay  under  any  circumstances. 

“  Rotation  in  crops  is  a  universal  practice,  but 
not  quite  that  which  you  designate  in  the  article 
on  page  57,  (February  No.).  Lime  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  used,  and  as  you  say,  put  on  the  sod,  and 
then  plowed  dowm,  or  else  spread  on  the  sur¬ 
face  after  plowing, — generally  the  latter.  The 
first  spring,  corn  is  planted ;  the  second  season, 
either  oats  or  ■wheat;  the  third,  wheat  again, 
seeding  with  timothy  or  clover ;  fourth  and 
fifth  seasons,  grass ;  then  corn  again,  and  the 
old  routine  over.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see 
the  land  lie  fallow  the  second  year.  It  is  too 
high  in  price  to  lose  a  crop.  If  it  is  designed 
to  have  a  crop  of  wheat  the  second  year,  the 
com  is  cut  off  in  September,  about  2  or  2'l|a  feet 
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from  the  ground,  and  shocked  in  rows,  so  as  to 
leave  spaces  20  to  30  rows  wide.  A  harrow  or 
heavy  roller  is  passed  over  these  stubs  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  designed  to  run  the  plow, 
so  as  to  break  them  down  and  favor  their  being 
well  covered  by  the  plow.  After  plowing,  the 
roller  is  again  passed  over,  and  the  wheat  is  then 
drilled  in.  They  usually  make  it  a  point  to  drill 
in  the  wheat  before  the  plowed  ground  gets  rain. 
Neat  and  experienced  farmers  do  this  so<  nicely, 
as  to  leave  very  few  corn  stubs  on  the  surface. 
The  corn  is  left  standing  in  the  shock  until  it  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  harvest  and  house,  when  it  is 
husked,  and,  with  the  fodder,  hauled  from  the 
ground.  After  this  crop  is  taken  off,  the  ground 
is  well  manured,  and  plowed  as  early  after  har¬ 
vest  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  again 
seeded  in  wheat,  with  which  it  is  set  to  grass. 
The  limiug  is  not  often  repeated  under  12  or  15 
years.  Sowing  wheat  upon  corn  ground  in  the 
manner  described  is  a  very  general  and  success¬ 
ful  practice ;  from  20  to  25  and  even  30  and  more 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  yielded.  Where 
land  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  thought  to  pay 
much  better  than  oats,  as  in  strong  land  they  are 
apt  to  fall,  and  be  light  in  the  head  or  grain. 
Some  very  good  farmers  let  their  grass  fields  lie 
but  one  year  before  turning  them  over;  but 
generally  they  are  left  two,  though  rarely  more. 
Some  farmers  put  in  two  crops  of  corn  in  suc¬ 
cession,  manuring  the  ground  well  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  second  crop,  and  then  follow  with 
wheat,  as  above  stated.  Some  put  a  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  sod  before  turning  it  down  for  corn. 
This  secures  a  good  crop  of  wheat  after  the  corn, 
but  if  another  coat  is  not  given  with  the  second 
crop  of  wheat,  the  grass  will  not  be  so  heavy. 
I  know  a  farmer  who  put  a  moderate  coat  of 
manure  on  the  sod,  turned  it  down,  and  planted 
in  corn,  seeded  in  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  next 
summer  put  a  moderate  coat  on  the  stubbles  ; 
plowed  and  sowed  wheat  again,  seeding  to 
timothy  and  clover,  and  left  the  land  two  years  in 
grass.  The  farm  was  divided  into  five  fields, 
which  gave  him  one  for  corn,  two  for  wheat,  and 
two  for  grass,  and  brought  them  round  in  reg¬ 
ular  order.  Ilis  uvheat  was  almost  invariably 
good,  yielding  from  25  to  over  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Judging  from  the.  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  farmers,  I  think  there  are  few  places  which 
excel  us,  and  many  which  might  profitably  fol¬ 
low  our  example.  There  are  many  sections 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  strong,  which  I  believe 
would  profitably  bear  the  system  of  culture  we 
practice.  Forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  is  a  moderate  crop  on  our  best  land ;  seventy 
to  eighty  is  good,  and  is  sometimes  exceeded.” 
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Subsoiling  —  A  Defense  Against  Drouth. 

The  theory  of  subsoil  plowing  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  explained  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  the 
practice  has  been  advocated  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  is  a  rarity  on  American  farms,  and 
almost  always  marks  a  really  progressive  farmer. 
The  action  of  a  mole  near  the  surface  represents 
tolerably  well  the  manner  in  which  a  subsoil 
plow  works,  only  at  such  a  depth  that  little  or 
no  elevation  of  the  top  soil  is  visible,  while  more 
ground  is  moved  in  proportion.  These  plows 
are  usually  employed  following  in  the  furrow 
of  a  common  plow,  and  driven  as  deep  as  the 
team  is  capable  of  drawing  them.  Crops  upon 
land  thus  prepared  are  much  more  likely  to 
send  their  roots  deeply,  to  gain  more  nutriment, 
to  sustain  themselves  during  drouth,  and  to 
mature  heavier  crops,  than  where  subsoiling  is 


not  practiced.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstances 
under  which  a  subsoil  plow  does  not  work  to  die 
advantage  of  the  crops,  is  on  very  light,  thin, 
leachy  land,  and  where  the  water  stands  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  For  corn,  potatoes, 
and  roots,  this  preparation  is  expedient,  and 
for  the  latter  class  of  crops  especially  so. 
Subsoil  plows  are  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  and 
are  of  either  the  lifting  or  mole  patterns.  The 
lifting  subsoil  plows  may  have  a  wing  (which 
takes  the  place  of  a  mould-board  in  common 
plows,)  on  one  or  on  both  sides  of  the  standard. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  sizes,  from  the  ad¬ 
mirable  little  one-horse  plows,  used  to  run 
between  the  rows  of  root  crops  and  potatoes 
after  the  ground  has  been  compacted  by  the 
horse  hoe  or  cultivator,  to  those  requiring  a 
team  of  three  or  four  horses  to  draw  them. 
There  is  not  a  crop  which  the  subsoil  plow 
may  not  greatly  benefit,  either  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  or  in  the  summer  culture. 
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Grubs  and  Their  "Work. 


Those  insects  which  in  their  grub  state  liv« 
underground  are  among  the  most  annoying  to 
the  cultivator.  Their  presence  is  not  suspected 
until  their  mischief  is  done,  and  the  task  of  at¬ 
tacking  them  in  their  concealment  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  grubs  greedily  devour  the  roots  of 
plants  and  do  not  seem  to  be  particular  as  to  the 
variety ;  they  are  equally  destructive  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  and  fruit  garden,  and  nurserj’’,  as  in  the 
/  x  meadows  and  fields.  Straw¬ 
's  L  berry  and  raspberry  plants  suf- 

fer  much  from  their  attacks, 
and  the  annual  loss  in  young 
\  nursery  trees  may  be  estimated 
'  afc  thousands  of  dollars.  The 

/  ’  b  most  common  of  these  destruc- 

L  )  tive  grubs  is  that  known  as  the 

Fig- 1.  White  Grub,  the  larva  of  the 
common  May-bug,  ( Lachnosterna  fusca),  the 
brown  beetle  so  common  in  the  first  warm  days 
of  spring.  This  beetle  (fig.  1)  is  destructive  in 
its  perfect  state  and  feeds  on  foliage  and  flowers. 
The  beetles  are  very  lively  during  the  evening, 
but  are  quiet  towards  morning,  and  gather  in 
the  trees,  from  which  they  may  be  shaken  upon 
sheets  and  collected  in  large  numbers.  They 
must  be  captured  very  early,  as  they  fall  to  the 
ground  about  daybreak  and  conceal  themselves 
in  the  grass.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
ground,  and  the  larva,  which  lives  for  several 
years,  attains  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  Its 
body  is  soft  and  white,  with  six  legs ;  the  head  is 
hard  and  horn-like,  and  of  a  light  mahogany 
color.  When  found,  the  body 
of  the  grub  is  curled  up  in 
a  semicircular  form,  as  shown 
in  figure  2.  Probably  the 
grubs  of  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  are  equally  mischievous, 
though  that  of  the  Muck¬ 
worm,  which  is  so  often  found 
in  manure  heaps,  and  is  in 
general  appearance  like  the 
White  Grub,  is  said  to  live  on  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  only,  and  is  comparatively  harm¬ 
less.  The  grub  of  the  Muclc-worm  is  lead- 
colored  throughout,  from  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  showing  through  the  semi-transparent 
body,  while  that  of  the  White  Grub  shows  the 
lead  color  only  near  the  tail.  Cut-worms,  also 
very  destructive,  are  the  larvae  of  moths  and  not 
of  beetles,  and  differ  altogether  in  their  habits. 
The  larva  of  the  Tumble-bug  ( Gautlwn  laris), 
which  has  not  formerly  been  classed  among  the 


injurious  insects,  is  probably  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  the  grub  of 
the  Tumble-bug  feeds  only  on  manure.  The 
balls  of  manure  containing  the  eggs  which  the 
insect  so  industriously  rolls  about  are  buried  in 
the  ground,  the  manure  apparently  serving  as 
delicate  food  for  the  grub  while  young.  Mar¬ 
garet  Cliappellsmith,  of  New  Harmony,  Iud., 
sends  us  an  account  of  her  observations  on  this 
insect,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

“  The  ball  of  dung  made  by  the  two  Tumble- 
bugs  contains,  I  think,  about  seventy  eggs,  and 
the  amount  of  dung  contained  in  the  ball  is  a 
very  inadequate  supply  of  food  for  the  number 
of  grubs  to  be  developed  from  these  eggs.  If 
dung  were  to  be  their  food,  why  do  not  the  pa¬ 
rent  bugs  leave  their  ball  in  the  heap  from  which 
they  have  taken  the  dung?  Everyone  knows 
that  the  ball  is  found  more  frequently  where 
there  is  not  any  dung  than  among  dung.  I  have 
seen  two  Tumble-bugs  roll  their  ball  from  my 
dung-heap  down  a  long  path,  then  turn  up 
another  one  by  the  side  of  a  strawberry-bed, 
then  up  the  little  elevation  of  the  bed,  and  then 
make  the  hole  into  which  they  dropped  the  ball, 
by  the  side  of  a  strawberry  plant.  I  have  seen 
another  pair  of  these  bugs  come  in  another  di¬ 
rection,  down  one  path  from  the  dung-heap, 
then  down  another  long  path,  then  up  a  little 
bank  to  a  rhubarb  plant,  and  there,  by  its  crown, 
make  the  hole  for  their  ball.  They  do  this 
without  hesitation,  having  evidently  fixed  oil 
the  feeding  ground  for  their  young  before¬ 
hand.  I  kill  the  bugs  and  burn  their  balls. 

“I  dig  for  the  eggs  of  the  June  Bug.  This  crea¬ 
ture  makes  holes  in  the  earth,  and  at  about  one 
foot  down  it  deposits  its  eggs,  each  egg  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  by  earth.  I  dig  up  a  spade¬ 
ful  of  earth,  and  if  I  find  one  egg,  I  search  un¬ 
til  I  have  found  at  least  thirty ;  but  I  have  found 
above  sixty  in  one  hole.  In  last  July  and 
August  I  dug  up  about  1,400  of  these  eggs; 
and  might  have  found  many  more  but  for  the 
dry  state  of  the  earth.  They  are  hatched  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  then  are  not  so  easily  found. 

“  In  the  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  of  Feb.  27,  the 
idea  is  indirectly  conveyed,  that  the  frost  in  this 
country  kills  the  grubs.  This  will  not  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  any  one  who  has  much  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Nor  would  any  one  believe  it  who 
reflects  on  the  variety  of  insects  that,  above 
^ground,  survive  frosts  which  here  vary  from 
about  zero  to  twenty-one  degrees  below  it ;  as, 
for  instance,  do  squash  bugs,  and  the  chrysa¬ 
lids  of  moths  and  butterflies  which  hang  from 
trees,  window  sills,  and  fences.  The  grubs  are 
protected  by  the  earth,  and  by  that  'which  lies 
on  the  earth  ;  and  many  of  them  abide  in  cold 
weather,  when  undergoing  their  transforma¬ 
tion,  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface.” 

The  larva  of  the  beautiful  Gold-bug  or  Gold¬ 
smith  beetle,  must  be  included  among  the  inj  u¬ 
rious  grubs.  The  many  who  have  written  us 
for  directions  to  destroy  the  grubs  will  see  t  hat 
the  work  must  be  a  slow  one,  and  that  there  is 
no  specific  to  be  recommended.  Kill  the  insects 
in  every  stage,  whether  of  beetle,  larva,  or  egg. 
The.  catching  of  the  beetles  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  the  destruction  of  one  female  pre¬ 
vents  the  production  of  many  grubs.  When¬ 
ever  a  grub  is  turned  up  in  working  the  soil  it 
should  be  destroyed.  When  a  strawberry  or. 
other  plant  suddenly  wilts,  dig  down  and  find' 
the  grub.  Encourage  fowls  to  follow  the  plow, 
and  in  meadows  that  are  badly  infested,1  turn  in 
hogs  and  let  them  root.  In  France,  considera¬ 
ble  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  hedgehog  as  an 
aid  in  destroying  a  similar,  but  different  grub. 
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In  all  civilized  countries  from  India  to  China, 
through  Asia  and  Europe  to  America,  people 
are  familiar  with  the  common  Pigeon  or  Dove 
in  some  of  its  many  varieties,  or  breeds,  which, 
when  bred  without  care,  or  allowed  to  mingle, 
soon  revert  to  a  form  in  many  respects  much 
like  the  w'ild  Rock  Pigeon  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  from  which  they  are  all  descended. 
The  Rock  Pigeon  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
domesticated  of  birds.  Young  ones  taken  from 
the  nest  and  reared  by  hand  seem  to  have  no 
incJnation  to  return  to  their  wild  habits.  The 
rest  ;t  has  beeu,  that,  wherever  the  wild  bird  is 
foun  1,  the  inhabitants  have  always,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  tame  pigeons.  In  a  state  of  domes¬ 
tication,  peculiarities  of  form  and  plumage  have 
been  observed,  and  expressly  propagated,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  that  through  this  selec¬ 
tion  made  by  pigeon  breeders  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years,  many  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  beautiful  of  the  varieties  have  been  formed. 
In  the  above  striking  engraving  we  present  a 
group  of  a  few  very  marked  examples  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  form  and  plumage  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  most  highly  prized  breeds  of  pigeons. 
The  figure  occupying  the  centre  of  the  group 
Is  the  English  Pouter.  All  pigeons  have  the 


0 faculty  of  inflating  their  throats,  in  a  measure, 
but  the  Pouter  inflates  its  entire  crop  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  exhibited  or  even  more,  and  does  this  ap¬ 
parently  for  its  own  amusement.  The  desirable 
points  in  a  Pouter  pigeon  are  great  length  of 
limb  and  length  of  feather,  with  slenderness  of 
body,  large  size  and  symmetry  of  the  inflated 
crop;  and  attractiveness  of  color,  in  wdiich  great 
variation  is  allowable.  These  Pouters  are  very 
large  pigeons,  but  other  kinds  are  of  less  size ; 
in  fact,  a*  breed  of  Pigmy  Pouters  is  highly 
prized.  The  Isabels,  one  of  which  is  seen  on 
the  wall,  panteletted  like  a  Miss  of  ten  years,  are 
a  continental  variety,  of  a  fawn,  or  pale  reddish 
yellow  color.  The  conspicuous  black  bird  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  carunculated  flesh  about 
the  eye  and  upon  the  beak  is  the  English  Car¬ 
rier— a  large,  strong-bodied,  long-winged,  beau- 
tiful-plumaged  bird,  Avhosc  merit  in  the  eye  of 
the  fancier  is  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  de¬ 
formities  upon  his  head,  called  the  cye-vrattle 
and  the  beak-wattle.  The  beak  is  very  long,  and 
the  colors  are  white,  black,  dark  dun  and  blue. 
This  bird  is  not  used  as  a  letter  carrier,  as  might 
be  supposed,  though  originally  it  might  have 
been  so  employed,  for  it  doubtless  possesses 
great  sagacity  and  a  strong  flight.  The  birds 


which  are  employ-ed  as  message  bearers  and  lor 
flying  matches  are  known  as  Homing  birds, 
because  wThen  carried  array  they  fly  home  again. 
Among  those  thus  used  are  the  An  twerps,  one 
of  wdiich  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  and 
Dragons,  represented  by  the  bird  on  the  left, 
partly  hidden  by  the  shoulders  of  the  Carrier. 
The  most  successful  match-flying  birds  are  said 
to  be  crosses  between  these  and  some  other 
varieties,  as,  for  instance,  Antwerps  and  Owds. 
The  bird  with  a  ruffled  bosom  on  the  extreme 
right  is  what  is  called  an  “  Owl.”  The  Suabians 
are  a  small  but  very  beautiful  German  variety 
with  gaily  spangled  plumage;  one  is  introduced 
in  the  engraving  but  somewdiat  hidden  by  the 
Carrier  and  Dragon.  There  are  numerous  other 
very  beautiful  breeds  of  pigeons  of  well  estab¬ 
lished  characteristics;  and  the  careful  breeding 
of  any  of  them  is,  like  the  culture  of  flowers,  of 
little  “practical  use,”  but  a  great  pleasure. 
The  pigeon  fancier,  in  the  beginning,  should 
not  undertake  to  breed  his  favorites  for  profit, 
but  for  enjoyment,  although  there  is  a  ready 
sale  for  fine  specimens.  The  prices  which  have 
been  paid  in  England  for  birds  of  exlraordinary 
merit  are  astonishing — for  instance,  £i0  to  £20 
for  a  single  bird  is  not  an  unustlal  occurrence. 
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Flowering  Shrubs.— The  Hydrangeas. 

The  old  Garden  Hydrangea  (II.  Hortensia)  is 
well  known  ;  its  large,  globular  heads  of  flowers, 
usually  pink,  but  sometimes  blue,  make  it  a 
conspicuous  object  in  garden  decoration.  It 
should  have  shade  and  moisture  and  a  rich 
peaty  soil,  to  flower  in  perfection.  The  plant 
survives  the  winter  in  the  climate  of  New  York, 
1  hough  a  part  of  the  young  growth  is 
usually  killed.  The  best  way  is  to  grow 
it  in  boxes  or  tubs,  which  can  be  put 
iuto  the  cellar  in  winter,  or  the  plants 
can  be  taken  up  and  heeled-in  where 
they  will  be  protected  from  frost. 

A  recently  introduced  Hydrangea 
from  Japan  is  quite  as  showy  as  the  old 
Hortensia,  and  perfectly  hardy.  It  is 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora — a 
rather  long  name,  which  would  trans¬ 
late  into  the  equally  unwieldy  Large- 
flowered  Panieled  Hydrangea.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  directly 
from  Japan,  and  is  known  to  some  of 
our  florists  as  Hydrangea  deutzicefolia , 
a  name  which  was  given  it  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the 
Deutzia,  before  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  was  a  variety  of  II.  paniculata.  The 
shrub  grows  to  the  bight  of  8  feet,  and 
bears  a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  re¬ 
sembling  in  general  appearance  those 
of  H.  Hortensia ,  but  the  clusters,  instead 
of  being  globular,  are  somewhat  py¬ 
ramidal,  and  are  a  foot  or  18  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  at  first  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  green ;  they  afterwards  become 
pure  white,  and  finally  are  beautifully 
tinged  with  pale  rose.  We  have  never 
seen  this  grow  as  finely  as  it  does  in  the 
grounds  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing, 

L.  I.,  where  it  is  justly  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ornamental  shrubs 
of  recent  introduction.  We  have  figured 
a  very  small  specimen,  to  show  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  give  a  full- 
sized  cluster.  In  the  Hydrangeas  the 
fertile  flowers  are  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous,  while  the  showy  ones,  those  that 
make  the  plants  valued  as  ornamental,  are 
sterile,  and  have  neither  stamens  or  pistils. 
In  the  species  just  noticed  the  sterile  flowers 
are  so  abundant  as  to  completely  hide  the  fertile 
ones,  while  in  our  native  II.  radiata ,  (H.  nivea 
of  the  catalogues,)  the  showy  sterile  flowers 
form  only  a  single  row  around  the  cluster. 


THE  MINER  PLUM. 


Native  Plums— The  Miner  and  Others. 


Numerous  bits  of  evidence  point  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Miner  Plum,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  is  only  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Chickasaw  Plum  of  the  West.  “A  sub¬ 
scriber,”  Franklin,  Tenn.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Chickasaw.  We  figure  the  plum 
which  came  tb  us  as  the  Miner,  but  unfortunate¬ 


ly  without  leaves.  “  It  is  a  native  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  has  been  known  here  as  a  native 
plum  ever  since  the  first  settlement.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  specimens  growing  wild 
in  the  forest,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the 
finest  plum  grown  in  our  State.  With  us  its 
fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a  partridge  egg,  is  of  a 
deep  red  color,  with  firm,  yellow  pulp,  and  when 
thoroughly  ripe  is  exceedingly  well  flavored,  and 


will  bear  transportation  in  barrels  equal  to  the 
cranberry.  Our  ladies  esteem  it  most  highly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  jellies,  its  tartness 
being  an  objection  to  some  as  a  table  fruit.  Some 
years  ago  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  formerly  a  resident 
of  Ohio,  sent  back  some  of  the  fruit  of  this  plum 
to  his  friends  in  Cincinnati,  who  where  so  well 
pleased  with  its  keeping  and  transporting  prop¬ 
erties  that  they  planted  the  seeds  and  sent  to 
him  for  cuttings,  etc.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
he  sent  large  quantities  of  seeds  and  cuttings 
to  his  friends  in  Ohio,  and  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  in  this  way  the  fruit  has  become  pretty 
generally  disseminated.  It  is  extremely  hardy, 
and  as  a  preserving  and  jelly  plum  has  no 
equal  with  us.  We  have  another  variety 
called  the  “Wild  Goose”  plum  and  by  some 
the  “Nolen”  plum,  which  as  an  edible  plum 
excels  every  known  variety.  In  size  it  is  equal 
to  the  “Green  Gage,”  is  exceedingly  juicy  and 
sweet,  almost  purple  in  color,  with  a  bloom  like 
the  grape,  which  is  rubbed  off  by  the  slightest 
touch.  For  the  table  the  “Wild  Goose”  excels 
all  others,  but  for  prunes  and  other  purposes 
above  detailed  the  Chickasaw  has  no  equal. 
There  is  another  variety  of  plum,  called  the 
“  Wild  Goose,”  extensively  known  and  cultivat¬ 
ed,  but  it  is  wholly  unlike,  and  very  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  our  native  Wild  Goose  or  Nolen  plum.” 
Pomblbgists  should  look  after  the  native  plums. 


Shrubs  for  Cemeteries. 


In  properly  arranged  cemeteries  there  are 
neither  fences,  hedges,  or  any  other  enclosures ; 
inconspicuous  stones  being  used  to  mark  the 
corners  of  the  lots.  In  such  cases  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  all  a  part  of  one  general  plan,  with¬ 
out  the  intrusion  of  individual  tastes  to  mar  its 
unity.  Cemeteries  like  these  are  rare,  and  much 
more  commonly  each  lot  is  arranged 
and  decorated  according  to  the  views 
of  the  owner.  In  planting  of  this  kind, 
shrubs  should  be  chosen  the  expression 
of  which  is  cheerful  and  pleasing,  with¬ 
out  presenting  striking  or  gaudy  colors. 
The  most  useful  shrubs' for  this  purpose 
are  the  low-growing  evergreens;  the 
larger  trees  of  this  character  should  be 
freely  used  in  the  general  planting,  but 
we  now  wish  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  are  left  to  individual  effort. 
Among  the  evergreens  we  include  the 
European  Ivy,  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
them  all.  Where  the  custom  prevails 
of  making  a  mound  over  the  grave,  it 
can  be  covered  with  a  dense  mantle  of 
living  green  by  the  use  of  a  few  plants 
of  Ivy.  Most  of  the  Junipers  are  use¬ 
ful,  and  give  us  a  great  variety  in  bight, 
from  the  Prostrate  Juniper,  which  lie3 
flat  upon  the  ground,  to  moderate  sized 
trees.  The  Torreya  of  Florida  is  hardy 
at  the  North  and  makes  a  beautiful, 
large  shrub.  The  Dwarf  Pine  (Pinus 
pumilio )  and  some  other  low-growing 
kinds,  are  useful.  The  different  Arbor 
Vitass  give  us  quite  a  variety  in  color 
and  size.  The  Golden  Arbor  Vitae  (Bio¬ 
ta  orientals  aurea ),  is  most  beautiful, 
and  our  native  Arbor  Vitae  ( Thuja  occi¬ 
dentals)  has  varied  so  much  that  we 
have  a  dozen  or  so  of  named  varieties. 
The  Yews,  which  have  been  used  for 
ages  for  this  purpose,  are  some  of  them 
hardy ;  our  native  variety  (Taxus  bac- 
cata ,  car.  Canadensis )  improves  greatly 
in  cultivation.  All  the  above  are  to  be 
had  at  any  nursery  at  moderate  prices. 
Deciduous  shrubs  present  a  long  list 
from  which  to  select,  and  we  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  readily  obtainable  ones.  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
t^jc  double  variety  of  Deutzia  crenata ;  Daphne 
Cneorum ;  several  of  the  Mock  Oranges  or 
Syringas  (Philadelphus) ■  Spiraeas  in  great  num¬ 
ber;  White  Persian  Lilacs ;  several  Viburnums, 
native  and  foreign;  the  Cletlira  of  our  own 
swamps  ;  Honeysuckles  of  the  upright  kind  ; 
Weigelas,  and  many  others,  both  wild  and  exotic. 


The  Prickly-fruited  Gherkin. 


Among  the  odd  vegetables  cultivated  by  the 
curious  is  the  Prickly-fruited  Gherkin,  known 
also  as  the  Jamaica  and  West  India  Cucumber. 
It  is  unlike  the  common  cucumber  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and,  indeed,  belongs  to  a  different  species, 
Cucumis  Anguria.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
two  inches  long  and  a  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  across.  The  surface  is  thickly  covered  with 
soft  spines,  pale  green,  but  of  a  clear  yellow 
when  fully  ripe.  The  seeds  are  numerous  and 
small.  The  principal  use  is  in  the  green  state 
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for  pickles,  for  which  it  is  prized  by  some.  A 
correspondent,  whose  name  we  have  mislaid, 
says :  “  The  West  India  Barr  Gherkin,  or  Oyster 
Gherkin,  is  easily  raised.  Plant  in  hills  3  or  4 
feet  apart  like  other  cucumbers,  say  twenty 
seeds  in  a  hill,  for  the  small  black  fleas  are  very 
fond  of  them ;  thin  out  to  two  plants.  They 
are  generally  made  into  pickles,  but  are  much 
better  and  more  wholesome  cooked.  Cut  in 
two  and  boil,  and  season  as  may  be  desired.” 
The  term  Gherkin  is  properly  applied  to  a  small 
pickled  cucumber.  We  know  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  farmer  who  wished  to  raise  cucumbers 
for  pickles  sent  to  a  seedsman  for  the  seeds  of 
Gherkins  and  received  those  of  this  plant.  He 
did  not  find  out  the  mistake  until  his  acre  of 
plants  began  to  bear  this  small,  prickly  fruit. 

— — — jjjaa  - • 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and.  What 
to  Bo  with  it,— 3d  Article. 


In  procuring  vines  it  is  best  to  get  good  one- 
year-old  plants — older  plants,  or  layers,  may  be 


Tig.  5.— ax  uxrnuxEU  vine. 


equally  good  in  certain  cases,  but  not  generally 
so.  The  manner  of  planting  is  sufficiently  de¬ 
scribed  in  Notes  for  the  Month.  The  vine  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mass  of  roots  attached  to  a  greater  of 
less  length  of  stem.  If  the  variety  is  rare  the 
stem  will  have  but  two  or  three  buds,  but  often 
it  will  be  two  or  three  feet  long.  If  a  long 
vine,  cut  it  off  to  three  buds  before  planting. 
The  questions  will  be  asked,  “  What  for  ?  Why 
not  let  all  the  buds  remain  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
cutting  away  so  much  vine?”  It  docs  seem 
unnecessary  to  destroy  such  an  amount  of 
growth,  and  the  questions  are  natural  ones.  An 
answer  to  them  is  to  answer  the  query  of  “Why 
prune  at  all  ?”  Upon  pruning,  and  pruning  in¬ 
telligently,  the  whole  success  of  vine  growing 
depends.  If  a  young  vine,  three,  four,  or  more 
feet  in  length,  were  planted,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case,  left  to  itself,  most  of  the  buds  would  throw 
out  shoots,  the  uppermost  being  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  next  year  nearly  all  of  the  buds  on  this 
growth  would  push,  and  another  set  of  shoots 
would  ripen  into  canes.  Each  year,  the  upper¬ 
most  buds  being  the  strongest,  we  should  have 
the  new.  growth,  farther  and  farther  from  the 
root.  It  lias  already  been  shown  that  the  fruit 
is  produced  only  on  the  new  shoots,  and  that 
after  a  shoot  has  ripened  into  a  cane  it  produces 
no  more  fruit,  though  it  bears  buds  which  will 
give  rise  to  fruit-bearing  shoots.  There  is,  then, 


in  a  vine  left  to  itself,  a  yearly  accumulation  of 
unproductive  and  useless  wood;  an  annual  in-' 
crease  in  the  distance  between  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  and  the  root ;  and  where  so  many  shoots 
have  to  be  nourished,  they  will  be  weak,  and  the 
fruit,  consequently,  of  inferior  quality.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  pruning,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  Compare  a  vine,  fig.  5,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  upon  a  tree  at  will,  with 
figure  6,  a  vine  trained  by  one  of  the  simple 

methods,  and  the  difference  will  be  manifest. 

% 

To  return  to  the  treatment  of 
the  young  vine  at  planting, 
which  was  to  be  cut  back  to 
three  buds.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  get  the  vine  well 
established,  with  a  good  root 
and  strong  canes.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  young  vine  to 
produce  several  shoots,  we 
leave  but  three  buds,  and 
when  these  have  fairly  started, 
rub  off  all  but  the  strongest 
one.  The  object  in  leaving 
^liree  buds  is  to  guard  against 
any  accident.  All  the  nutri¬ 
ment  that  would  have  gone 
into  several  buds  is  here  di¬ 
rected  to  one,  and  the  shoot 
will  make  a  rapid  growth, 
aud  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  will  be  from  four  to  ten 
or  more  feet  long.  Ifc-will  be 
just  such  a  shoot  as  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  February,  but  be¬ 
ing  a  young  vine  will  have  no  fruit.  It 
must  be  kept  tied  up  to  a  stake  as  it  grows. 
Laterals  will  be  produced  at  each  leaf,  as  de¬ 
scribed  last  month.  These,  if  left,  will  produce 
a  number  of  side  shoots.  Whether  they  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  at  will  on  a  young  vine,  or 
be  stopped  in  their  growth,  is  a  point  upon  which 
cultivators  differ.  Those  who  allow  them  to 
grow  do  so  in  the  belief  that  the  young  plant 
needs  all  the  leaves  to  aid  in  forming  a  strong 
cane  and  root,  while  those  who  check  their 
growth  and  thus  diminish  the  leaf  surface, 
claim  that  the  remaining  leaves  become  larger, 
more  robust,  and  hence  more  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  disease,  and  though  the  number  of  leaves 
is  less,  a  more  efficient  surface  of  foliage  is  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  whole.  Besides  this  the  whole 
length  of  the  cane  ripens  more  thoroughly. 

In  large  vineyards  perhaps  the  advantages 
gained  by  checking  the  laterals  do  not  war¬ 


rant  the  expense,  but  otherwise  we  think  it 
preferable  to  do  so.  The  lateral  was  described 
last  month,  and  for  convenience  we  reproduce 
the  figure  here.  This  (fig.  7)  shows  a  node  with 


its  leaf,  dormant  bud,  and  lateral.  If  the  lateral 
were  broken  entirely  off,  the  bud,  which  should 
have  remained  quiet,  would  push ;  this  is  not 
only  not  desirable,  but  injurious  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  vine.  When  the  lateral  has 
grown  so  long  that  two  or  three  leaves  are  visi¬ 
ble,  all  but  the  lower  one  are  to  be  removed  by 
pinching  off  the  tender  shoot  with  the  thumb  and 
fingex-,  as  at  a,  in  the  figure.  The  leaf  that  is 
left  will  soon  increase  in  size,  and  at  its  axil  a 
bud  will  push,  the  growth  from  which  is  to  be 
in  turn  pinched  back  to  one  leaf  (see  5  in  the 
figure)  and  should  another  growth  start  from 
this,  pinch  it  at  c,  aud  so  on.  Two  or  three 
pinchings  are  all  that  is  generally  required. 

The  whole  care  the  first  year  is  to  secure  a 
single  cane  as  strong  and  well-ripened  as  possi¬ 
ble,  with  well-developed  buds  and  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  well-ripened  root.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  the  ground  is  to  be  kept  clean, 
and  the  surface  open  by  cultivation.  The  young 
vine  being  in  this  condition,  what  is  next  to  be 
done  with  it?  When  the  leaves  have  fallen,  cut 
again  down  to  three  buds.  Just  here  is  where  the 
novice  is  apt  to  fail ;  he  has  devoted  all  one  sum¬ 
mer  to  his  vine,  it  has  a  beautiful  cane,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  left  to  grow  larger  and  finer  another  year,  and, 
it  may  be,  give  some  fruit  ?  It  is  a  natural  feeling, 
and  it  requires  some  faith  to  believe  that  good 
will  come  of  thus  destroying  what  has  been 
produced  with  so  much  care.  If  one  desires  a 
good  vine,  no  matter  what  is  to  be  the  future 
method  of  training,  the  second  year  must,  like 
the  first,  be  given  to  the  growth  of  a  single  cane. 
Therefore  in  the  autumn  down  it  goes  to  three 
buds,  a  shoot  from  one  of  which  is  trained  and 
cared  for,  as  already  described,  the  next  spring. 
This  one  shoot  having  all  to  itself  the  root  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  shared  by  many 
shoots,  will  push  with  great  vigor,  and  form  a 
much  finer  cane  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
vine  may  be  considered  as  established,  and  a 
subject  for  any  of  the  modes  of  training  that  we 
may  hereafter  illustrate.  If,  however,  the  second 
year’s  growth  has  been  a  weak  one,  the  cutting 
back  process  must  be  repeated  until  a  strong 
cane,  a  half  inch  in  diametei1.  is  obtained. 


About  Lawns  and  Grass  Plots. 


No  matter  how  fine  the  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
how  beautiful  the  flowers,  these  do  not  show  half 
their  beauty  unless  set  off  by  a  caipet  of  grass. 
It  is  one  of  those  embellishments  that  are  with¬ 
in  reach  of  almost  every  one,  and  conduces 
more  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  place,  be  it  small 
or  large,  than  anything  else.  Any  well-kept 
surface  of  grass  near  the  house  is  called  a 
lawn,  but  those  who  do  not  like  to  be  preten¬ 
tious  call  their  smaller  areas  grass  plots.  Whether 
large  or  small,  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory 
the  work  must  be  done  more  thoroughly  than 
it  generally  is.  It  is  true  that  we  can  point  to 
some  veiy  fine  examples,  but  much  oftener  the 
surface  presents  inequalities,  the  grass  burns 
out  in  summer,  and  often  unsightly  weeds  get 
such  a  foothold  that  the  lawn,  instead  of  being 
a  pleasure,  is  a  nuisance.  There  is  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  grass  will  grow  anywhere  and  on 
any  kind  of  soil,  while  the  fact  is  that  the  land 
that  is  to  bear  grass  that  will  be  undisturbed 
for  many  years  needs  very  thorough  preparation. 
Draining  is  in  most  cases  advisable,  and  deep 
woi'kingof  the  soil  absolutely  essential.  Small 
places  may  be  trenched,  but  larger  ones  are 
worked  with  the  plow  and  subsoilei-.  An 
abundance  of  good  manure  should  be  applied, 
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the  soil  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  for  a  garden 
crop.  Levelling  must  be  attended  to — not  that 
the  whole  surface  should  be  a  dead  level,  but 
there  must  be  no  inequalities  of  surface.  The 
ground  being  manured,  plowed,  harrowed,  lev¬ 
elled,  and  rolled,  is  ready  for  the  seed.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  delay  sowing  the  seed  for  a  few 
days,  to  allow  any  unevenness  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  to  show  itself,  in  wnicli  case  hollows 
must  be  filled  up  and  the  surface  again  rolled. 

Where  the  land  is  weedy  it  is  a  frequent 
custom  to  devote  it  the  first  year  to  potatoes  or 
other  hoed  crop.  On  poor  land,  for  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  manure,  it  is  wTell  to  turn 
under  green  crops  to  aid  in  fertilizing  it. 

Any  kind  of  spring  grain  may  be  sown,  and 
before  it  comes  into  blossom,  turn  it  under  with 
a  dressing  of  lime, then  Sow  grain  again  and  plow 
under  the  green  crop  as  before,  and  after  level¬ 
ling  and  harrowing,  sow  grass  seed  in  the  fall. 

The  kind  of  seed  to  be  used  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  The  imported  “lawn  grass”  mix¬ 
tures  are  generally  unsatisfactory ;  we  have  tried 
them  several  times,  and  obtained  only  a  sward 
of  white  clover.  We  know  of  successful  lawns 
made  with  only  one  kind  of  grass,  either  the 
June  grass, or  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  as  it  is  called, 
( Poa  pratensis),  or  Red-top  ( Agrostis  vulgaris). 
■  The  Red-top  makes  the  most  velvet}'  turf,  but 
the  June  or  Blue-grass  stands  the  summer  better. 

Meehan  recommends  a  mixture  of  one-third 
Ray-grass  (Loliumperenne)  and  two-thirds  June 
grass.  We  have  not  seen  this  used,  but  it  is 
given  on  good  authority.  Some  recommend  a 
mixture  containing  Timothy ;  this  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  the  tendency  of  that  grass  is  to 
form  strong  tussocks  which  soon  make  an  un¬ 
even  surface  to  the  lawn.  The  quantity  of  seed 
is  a  point  upon  which  practice  differs.  Thick 
seeding  is  undoubtedly  advantageous,  but  it 
may  be  overdone.  Perhaps  three  bushels  to  the 
acre  may  be  given  as  the  medium.  Some  add 
white  clover  to  the  grass  seed,  and  others,  again, 
add  a  small  proportion  of  the  seed  of  the  Sweet- 
scented  Vernal -grass  for  the  sake  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  odor  given  off  when  the  grass  is  mown. 
When  the  lawn  is  made  in  spring  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  sow  grain  with  the  grass,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done,  though  it  is  beneficial  when  the 
lawn  is  seeded  in  the  fall.  The  subsequent  man¬ 
agement  of  the  law'll  as  wTell  as  the  turfing 
of  small  plots  must  be  left  for  another  article. 


The  Red  Cedar. 


The  Red  Cedar  is  a  much  more  important  tree 
at  the  West  than  people  at  the  East  have  any 
idea  of.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  has 
an  appearance  of  thrift  and  vigor  that  would 
surprise  one  who  had  only  seen  it  along  the 
seaboard.  It  is  in  such  request,  not  only  for 
ornamental  planting,  but  for  the  economical  pur¬ 
pose  of  shelter,  to  both  of  which  uses  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suited,  that  great  interest  is  felt  in  its 
propagation.  The  seeds,  as  planted  ordinarily, 
will  stay  in  the  ground  two,  and  sometimes  three 
years  before  they  germinate.  Mr.  Samuel  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  Illinois,  recommends  mixing  the  seed 
with  moistened  ashes,  with  the  view  of  making 
them  more  permeable  to  moisture.  Mr.  F.  Lee, 
of  Clark  Co.,  Ill.,  thinks  he  has  a  better  and 
easier  mode.  He  says :  “  Put  in  a  sack  as  much 
seed  as  you  wish  to  grow,  place  the  sack  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  about  five  minutes.  Take  them  out  and  rub 
with  the  hands  to  remove  the  pulp,  and  the 
seeds  are  ready  to  put  in  the  ground ;  plant  in 
drills  a  foot  apart,  in  soil  where  clay  predomin¬ 


ates,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  fence  running  east 
and  w7est.  The  shade  of  the  fence  keeps  the 
ground  moist.  I  have  seen  my  mother  grow 
hundreds  of  cedars  by  this  simple  process.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  about  March  1st  in  this 
latitude  (39°) ;  farther  north,  later  would  do.” 


The  Quince— Culture  and  Varieties. 

“Quinces  are  a  profitable  fruit,  why  do  you 
not  oftener  recommend  them  to  be  planted  ?” 
writes  some  one.  It  would  be  much  more  to  the 
purpose  if  wTe  were  to  advise  care  of  them  after 
they  are  planted.  Generally  a  quince  tree  is 
little  else  than  a  nuisance  !  Planted  in  a  low 
corner  and  left  to  itself,  it  forms  any  amount  of 
suckers,  and  these,  with  the  interlaced  branches, 
make  a  thicket  rather  than  a  tree.  Young  trees 
need  a  few  years’  care  in  training  and  pruning, 
and  then  they  form  beautiful  objects,  whether  in 
flower  or  in  fruit.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
quince  needs  a  very  moist  soil  is  a  mistake  ;  set 
the  young  trees  in  good,  rich,  deeply  worked 
soil,  such  as  is  fit  for  other  trees,  cultivate  well, 
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manure  if  needed,  and  they  will  pay.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  occasional  dressing  of  salt  is  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  beneficial.  Twelve  feet 
apart  each  way  is  the  usual  distance  for  the 
quince.  The  treatment  of  the  young  tree  "will 
depend  upon  the  hight  at  which  the  head  is  de¬ 
sired.  A  young  quince  tree,  as  sent  from  the 
nursery,  is  usually  very  twiggy  and  unpromising 
in  appearance.  For  a  low-headed  tree  cut  off 
all  the  lower  branches  so  as  to  get  a  clean  stem 
for  18  inches ;  above  that  select  four  of  the  best 
branches  that  are  evenly  distributed  around  the 
stem,  and  shorten  these  to  three  buds  each; 
cut  all  the  rest  away,  top  included.  Suckers  and 
all  growths  that  push, other  than  those  from  these 
buds,  are  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  thus  is  secured  a 


basis  upon  which  to  form  an  evenly  balanced 
and  open  head.  For  a  head  higher  up,  a  single 
straight  stem  must  be  trained.  If  the  nursery 
tree  is  crooked,  let  it  grow  a  year,  and  next  spring- 
cut  it  down  to  near  the  ground,  allowing  but  a 
single  shoot  to  grow.  This  must  be  kept  lied 
to  a  stake  as  if  it  were  a  vine.  The  next  spring 
shorten  it  back  to  a  good  bud,  cut  back  the  side 
shoots  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  tie  the  upper 
shoot  to  the  stake  for  a  leader.  When  a  good 
self-supporting  stem  is  obtained  by  this  manage¬ 
ment,  the  head  may  be  formed  at  the  hight  of 
three  feet.  The  variety  most  common  is  the 
Apple  quince;  the  Pear  quince  is  also  much 
grown.  Pomologists  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  better  of  the  two,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  seedlings  have  been  produced  differ¬ 
ing  somewhat  in  quality.  The  Portugal  is  es¬ 
teemed  better  than  either,  but  is  a  poor  bearer. 
The  Angers,  the  variety  so  much  used  for  pear 
stocks,  is  said  to  give  a  good  fruit,  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  grown  for  this  purpose.  It  is  singular  that 
so  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  produce 
new  varieties  of  this  old  and  generally  valued 
fruit.  The  only  one  that  has  of  late  years  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  fruit 
lists  is  Rea’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  which  originat¬ 
ed  in  Green  Co.,  N. 
Y.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  va¬ 
riety  in  the  grounds 
of  EllwangerA  Bar¬ 
ry  ;  the  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  a  good 
bearer ;  the  fruit 
large,  fair,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  We 
give  an  engraving 
of  a  specimen  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  time. 
The  quince,  except 
the  Portugal,  is 
readily  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  any 
one  can  grow  young 
trees  with  but  little 
trouble.  It  is  best  to 
select  the  cuttings' 
from  bearing  trees, 
the  quality  of  the 
fruit  of  which  is 
known ;  they  should 
be  about  a  foot  long, 
and  from  wood  of 
last  year’s  growth. 
These  are  best  cut 
in  autumn  and  kept 
buried  during  the 
winter,  but  fair  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  had  with 
spring  set  cuttings 
in  a  bed  that  can  be  watered  in  case  of  drouth. 
See  note  on  Planting  Cuttings  in  March  “Basket.” 
Prune  neglected  and  unfruitful  trees  into  shape 
and  give  them  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  dig 
out  borers,  which  are  apt  to  trouble  the  quince. 


Peach  Culture. 

New  laud  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  pro¬ 
duce  grain  crops  is  best.  Light  land  is  selected, 
as  the  trees  come  into  bearing  soon,  but  those 
on  heavy  soil,  if  well  drained,  last  longer.  Sit¬ 
uation  has  much  to  do  with  success ;  a  cold 
much  below  zero  will  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
flower  buds,  especially  if  the  cold  occurs  just 
after  a  warm  spell.  So  uncertain  is  the  crop 
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from  this  and  other  causes  that  cultivators  think 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  have  two  good  crops 
in  five  years.  Ordinarily  the  land  is  plowed  as 
for  grain,  but  deep  working  would  be  much 
better.  Twenty  feet  apart  is  the  usual  distance 
for  planting.  Before  planting,  the  trees  should 
be  examined  for  any  signs  of  the  borer,  and  if 
found,  the  grub  must  be  cut  out.  The  trees 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  distance  at  which  it  is 
desired  to  form  the  head.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  head  the  trees  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  some  form  it  much  lower.  The 
spaces  between  the  trees  are  cultivated  in  corn, 
potatoes,  or  other  crops,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  sow  buckwheat  in  the 
orchard.  The  trees  usually  come  into 
bearing  the  third  year  after  planting,  when 
the  growing  of  crops  is  discontinued,  but 
weeds  are  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the 
plow  and  harrow.  In  ordinary  culture 
but  little  pruning  is  done,  except  to  re¬ 
move  broken  and  diseased  limbs,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  pay  to  shorten 
in  the  new  growth,  not  only  in  increased 
fruitfulness,  but  in  the  greater  longevity 
of  the  tree.  When  the  peach  is  allowed 
to  grow  without  shortening  the  limbs, 
they  elongate  and  the  tree  becomes  strag¬ 
gling,  and  the  fruit  being  borne  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  they  often 
break  down  with  the  weight.  By  cutting 
off  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  each  spring,  and  at  the  same 
time  thinning  out  crowded  or  useless 
shoots,  a  round,  compact  head  is  formed, 
and  a  supply  of  young  wood — which  is 
necessary  to  continued  fruitfulness — is 
maintained.  Besides  the  injury  from  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  the  cultivator  has  to  contend 
with  the  curl,  the  yellows,  and  the  borer. 

Good  cultivation  is  the  best  preventive 
of  the  curl.  The  yellows  is  less  liable  to 
appear  on  new  land,  but  wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  only  remedy  is  to  convert  the 
tree  into  fire-wood.  Various  plans  have 
been  devised  to  keep  the  borers  out.  One 
is  to  make  a  bank  of  earth  a  foot  high 
around  the  trees  in  June,  and  level  it  just 
before  it  freezes ;  another  is  to  draw 
the  earth  away  from  the  tree  so  as  to 
uncover  the  collar  and  upper  portion  of 
the  large  roots  ;  in  either  case  the  object 
is  to  expose  the  borers,  which  have  not 
yet  entered  the  tree,  to  the  attacks  of 
birds  and  to  freezing.  Wrapping  with 
paper  or  other  protecting  material,  and 
other  devices  for  preventing  the  borer 
from  entering,  have  been  suggested.  None 
of  these  will  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  watchfulness.  Whenever  the  gum 
exudes,  the  borer  is  to  be  be  looked  for; 
cut  it  out  at  once  with  the  knife  or  gouge. 

Varieties  are  numerous,  and  each  peach  re¬ 
gion  has  some  peculiar  to  itself,  or  old  sorts 
under  local  names.  The  selection  of  one  grow¬ 
er  in  Southern  New  Jersey  is  Troth’s  Early, 
Walter’s  Early,  Harker’s  Seedling,  Oldmixon 
Free,  Ketch  ell's  Favorite,  Crawford’s  Early, 
Crawford’s  Late,  and  Stump  of  the  World. 
This  list  does  not  include  Hale’s  Early,  earlier 
by  ten  days  than  Troth’s,  nor  Early  York,  nor 
Honest  John,  Ward’s  Late,  and  others  that  are 
much  grown  in  New  Jersey.  The  late  Mr. 
White’s  selection  for  the  South  is  Early  Tillot- 
son,  Crawford’s  Early,  Stump  of  the  World,  Old¬ 
mixon  Cling,  Washington  Cling,  Heath  Cling. 

The  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  recently 
discussed  Peaches,  and  a  committee  reported  a 
useful  table  of  the  times  of  ripening  of  the 


name  than  Leather-leaf,  is  quite  common  at  the 
East  and  North;  it  is  a  branching  shrub,  from 
2  to  4  feet  high,  with  thick,  dusty  looking  leaves, 
which  remain  upon  the  branches  all  winter  un¬ 
til  the  flowers  open.  The  little  egg-shaped, 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
along  the  branches,  and  form  a  one-sided  cluster. 
The  engraving  shows  a  flowering  branch  of  the 
natural  size.  This  species  is  prized  in  England, 
where  it  is  found  in  collections  of  “  American 
plants,”  but  it  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation  in 
our  gardens.  A  friend  succeeds  in  growing  it  by 
using  a  plenty  of  muck  in  the  soil.  With  a  little 
pains  to  imitate  in  a  measure  the  natural 
condition  of  the  plant,  this  early  flower¬ 
ing  shrub  could  no  doubt  be  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  with  success.  This  was 
formerly  called  Andromeda  calyculata. 

Save  the  Earliest. — We  have  often 
advised  those  who  save  their  own  seed 
to  select  the  earliest  and  best.  “J.  G.  C.,” 
of  Wickford,  R I.,  a  gentleman  who  gives 
us  a  case  in  point,  though  at  the  advanced 
age  of  87,  still  keeps  up  an  interest  in 
gardening.  “I  have  cultivated  one  kind 
of  peas,  called  the  Early  Junes,  thirty- 
two  years,  and  have  the  date  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  first  picking  each  year.  The  last 
ten  years  they  have  averaged  four  and 
a  half  days  earlier  than  the  first  ten, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  method  of  se¬ 
lecting  the  seed.  Instead  of  saving  all 
that  grows  on  a  portion  of  the  vines,  I 
save  the  first  setting  of  the  ivhole,  and 
pick  them  as  soon  as  fully  ripe.  The  Early 
Junes  are  very  prolific,  grow  about  3‘|a 
feet  high,  and  have  not  increased  in  liight 
since  the  first  planting.  Of  the  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  “Extra  Early’s,”  annually  adver¬ 
tised,  I  have  tried  several  sorts  in  order 
to  get  an  earlier  kind,  but  all  my  trials 
have  proved  failures.  The  Dan.  O’Rourke 
came  the  nearest,  but  they  were  at  least 
three  days  behind,  and  less  prolific.” 

The  Sebec  Potato. — Doct.  B.  H. 
Stevens,  Essex,  Conn.,  writes:  “Last 
spring  I  sent  to  Maine  and  got  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Early  Sebec  potatoes,  and 
found  them  large  and  handsome.  I  plant¬ 
ed  as  directed,  putting  only  two  eyes  in 
a  hill;  I  think  I  could  not  have  used 
more  than  3  barrels  to  the  acre.  They 
started  early  and  grew  well.  There  were 
vines  enough,  and  I  sometimes  thought 
that  cutting  to  one  eye  would  have  done 
as  well.  They  were  fit  to  dig  10th  to  15th 
July,  (that  was  early  with  us  last  season). 
I  had  from  one  acre  300  bushels  of 
large, smooth,  handsome  potatoes.  I  plant¬ 
ed  the  Early  Goodrich  in  the  same  wmy,  and 
the  yield  was  about  the  same ;  it  is  not  as  ear¬ 
ly,  not  as  good  eating,  not  as  fine,  and  with 
more  small  ones.  The  Sebec  we  think  with 
us  the  best  early  potato  that  grows.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  Mercer,  and  it  has  the  same  pink 
streak  running  through  it  when  cut.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  Sebec.  It  did  nobly 
with  us  last  season,  and  gave  us  a  large  yield, 
while  almost  all  other  kinds  failed.”  This  va¬ 
riety,  which  is  quite  popular  “  Down  East,”  is 
not  as  generally  known  as  its  merits  deserve. 
It  was  figured  in  our  Horticultural  Annual  for 
1867,  where  it  is  highly  commended-  by  Mr. 
Burr  and  Mr.  Gregoiy.  Mr.  G.  says  that  the 
Sebec  will  admit  of  being  dug  earlier  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  maturity  it  has  attained  than  will 
the  Early  Goodrich,  and  is  excellent  and  prolific. 


different  varieties  at  St.  Louis.  Of  course  the. 
times  given  will  be  earlier  than  in  less  favored 
localities,  but  the  differences  will  remain  about 
the  same.  Hale’s  Early,  July  20th;  Troth’s 
Early,  July  30th  ;  Large  Early  York,  Aug.  7th; 
Yellow  Rareripe  and  Crawford’s  Early,  Aug. 
10th ;  Oldmixon  Free,  Aug.  20th ;  Oldmixon 
Cling,  Aug.  25th ;  President  and  Morris  White, 
left  blank;  Stump  of  the  World,  Aug.  30th; 
Columbia,  Sept.  5th;  Crawford’s  Late,  Sept. 
10th;  Washington  Cling,  Sept.  15th;  Ward’s 
Late  and  Late  Admirable,  Sept,  20th;  Smock 
and  La  Grange,  Sept,  25th  ;  Heath,  Sept,  30th. 


the  leather-leaf — ( Cassandra  calyculata.) 

The  Leather-Leaf. — ( Cassandra  calyculata.) 

In  April  there  may  be  found  along  the'  edges 
of  swamps  and  in  boggy  meadows  a  little  shrub, 
the  Leather-leaf,  with  flowers  of  such  a  pure 
white,  and  altogether  so  neat  and  attractive  in 
its  appearance,  that  one  is  tempted  to  gather  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  wet  feet.  It  has  always  been 
a  great  favorite  with  us,  as  it  not  only  comes  very 
early  in  the  spring,  but  is  one  of  the  few  of  our 
wild  flowers  that  will  allow  us  to  anticipate 
their  season  of  bloom  by  forcing  in  a  warm 
room.  The  buds  of  the  Leather-leaf  are  formed 
the  preceding  summer,  and  are  ready  to  open 
on  a  slight  provocation.  A  handful  of  the 
branches  gathered  in  mid-winter  will  flower  in 
perfection  if  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  in-doors. 

The  Cassandra,  which  is  a  much  prettier 
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TIM  fflOTEFSBEBUm- 

(J W~  For  other  Household.  Items,  see  “  Basket"  pages.) 

The  Game  of  Croquet. 

These  sunny  days  and  the  springing  grass  remind 
us  pleasantly  of  the  mallets  and  hoops  that  were 
laid  aside  only  with  the  late  frosts.  The  popularity 
of  croquet  (pronounced  cro-kay)  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  is  one  of  the  few  outdoor  games 
which  both  sexes  can 
share.  The  implements 
used  in  the  pastime  are 
simple  and  cheap,  the 
field  for  its  enjoyment  is 
the  yard  or  lawn  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  home,  the  exer¬ 
cise  is  gentle,  and  facili¬ 
tates  rather  than  hinders 
conversation.  It  is  always 
at  hand — a  pleasant  relax¬ 
ation  for  young  and  old. 

It  is  best  known  in  pities 
and  villages.  Many  think 
it  deserves  a  wider  range 
in  the  country,  where  the 
people  work  quite  as  hard, 
and  need  quite  as  much 
a  cheerful  recreation.  All 
the  materials  of  the  game 
can  be  got  up  by  any  skill-  s 
ful  boy  who  can  use  a 
lathe  and  handle  a  brush. 


Fig.  1. — THE  MALLET. 


The  Mallet  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  player,  fig.  1, 
requires  a  thin,  round  handle  about  three  feet  in 
length ;  the  head  say  5  inches  long,  and  2 )4.  inches  in 
diameter — smaller  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 
The  bottom  of  the  handles  should  be  painted  with 
different  colors  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  balls. 
It  takes  eight  of  these  mallets  to  play  a  full  game. 

The  Balls  are  also  eight  in  number,  and  should  be 
painted  with  a  single  stripe,  or  all  over,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  colors  :  blue,  pink,  black,  yellow,  brown,  orange, 
green,  red.  They  should  be  about  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  perfectly  round,  and  should  be  made 
of  hard  wood,  maple,  cherry,  oak,  ash,  or  walnut. 

The  Hoops ,  ten  in  number,  are  made  of  iron, 
about  1C  inches  high  and  twelve  wide,  and  painted 
white,  for  convenience  in  seeing,  if  the  game  should 
be  prolonged  into  the  twilight,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens.  Wire  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  answer 
a  good  purpose.  Rods  of  wood  might  be  used,  but 
they  are  not  as  durable  and  are  not  recommended. 

The  Posts ,  two  in  number,  should  be  about  24 
inches  high,  and  sharpened  1'or  driving  into  the 
ground.  The  upper  end  is  marked  with  8  divisions, 
as  seen  in  fig.  2,  by 
painting  in  colors  to 
correspond  with  the 
balls.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colors  is  to 
distinguish  the  two 
sides  in  playing,  the 
alternate  colors  being 
matched  against  one 
another.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  brings  the  light 
colored  balls  on  one 
side,  and  the  dark  up¬ 
on  the  other.  The 
arena,  or  spot  for  play¬ 
ing,  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance. 
Any  smooth  turf  will 
answer,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  it  graded 
perfectly  level  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  gives  a  much  better  chance  for  skill¬ 
ful  playing.  Make  the  turf  thick  by  top-dressing 
and  frequent  mowing,  and  it  will  last  much  longer. 
The  game  begins  by  choosing  sides,  the  captain  of 
one  side  taking  the  blue  ball  and  mallet,  and  the 
captain  of  the  other  side  the  pink,  and  so  on  in  due 
order.  Eight  can  play,  or  any  smaller  number  down 
to  two.  If  only  two  play  they  can  use  two  balls 


.  each,  playing  them  alternately.  The  hoops  maybe 
arranged  in  either  of  three  orders,  shown  in  figs.  2, 
3,  or  4.  The  playing  begins  at  the  spot  or  foot  of 
the  arena,  and  the  object  is  to  drive  the  balls 
through  all  the  hoops  in 
the  direction  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  to  strike  the 
two  posts.  The  side  all  of 
whose  members  do  tins 
first  wins  the  game.  To 
“  croquet  ”  is  to  put  your 
own  ball  against  the  one 
you  have  hit,  and  holding 
it  firmly  with  the  foot, 
strike  it  with  the  mallet 
and  send  off  the  ball  it 
touches  by  the  communi¬ 
cated  force.  As  you  can 
“croquet”  friend  or  foe 
and  help  or  hinder  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  this  croquet-  Fig.  3.  croquet  ground. 
ing  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  the  game. 

The  captain  holding  the  blue  ball  places  it  in  any 
direction,  twelve  inches  from  the  starting  stake, 
and  with  a  blow  tries  to  drive  it  through  the  first 
hoop.  It  is  his  stroke  as  long  as  he  drives  the  ball 
through  a  hoop.  When  he  fails,  the  captain  on  the 
other  side  plays,  and  it  is  his  stroke  if  he  drive  his 
ball  through  a  hoop,  or  hit  his  enemy’s  ball.  The 
hitting  is  called  “  roqueting,”  and  gives  him  the 
privilege  of  croqueting,  which  he  does  by  sending 
his  enemy’s  ball  as  far  off  the  track  as  possible. 
When  he  has  missed,  the  other  players  follow  in 
the  order  in  which  the  colors  are  marked  upon  the 
post.  Until  a  player  has  gone  through  the  first 
hoop,  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  an  extra  turn,  if  his 
ball  hit  that  of  another.  The  player  who  reaches 
the  turning  post  first  has  great  advantage  for  a  time, 
for  as  soon  as  he  touch¬ 
es  it  he  commences  his 
return  journey,  and 
meeting  the  other  play¬ 
ers  on  their  road  to  the 
farthest  part  of  their 
journey,  he  is  able  to 
croquet  them  and  con¬ 
siderably  impede  their 
progress.  When  a  play¬ 
er  has  passed  through 
all  the  hoops  he  be¬ 
comes  “a  rover,”  and 
is  privileged  to  rove 
about  all  the  ground, 
croqueting  his  friends 
and  foes.  A  good  player,  when  thus  situated, 
can  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  his  side, 
and  should  on  no  account  hit  the  starting  or  win¬ 
ning  post  until  all  on  his  side  have  passed  through 
the  last  hoop.  The  game  grows  most  exciting  as 
the  last  pair  approach  the  winning  post,  when  one 
by  a  dexterous  stroke  hits  it  and  wins  the  game. 

Parlor  Croquet  is  played  upon  a  board  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  hoops 
and  posts  as  shown  in  the  diagrams.  The  mallets, 
balls,  and  hoops,  of  course,  have  to  be  much  small¬ 
er,  and  the  croqueting  must  be  done  by  placing  the 
forefinger,  instead  of  the  foot,  upon  the  ball.  The 
best  boards  have  a  rim  to  them  with  a  steel  wire 
stretched  parallel  to  the  sides  and  ends,  against 
which  the  balls  strike  and  rebound.  This  gives 
opportunity  for  much  more  skill  in  the  game. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  quite  numerous,  and 
differ  somewhat  in  different  localities.  We  have 
indicated  the  essential  principles  and  course  of  the 
game,  and  any  rules  may  be  adopted  that  the  play¬ 
ers  can  agree  upon.  They  are  soon  learned  from 
a  skillful  player,  or  from  little  manuals  that  are  sold 
with  the  materials  of  the  game — often  separately. 

- -»  . —  «ifc - •— i— - 

A  Convenient  Cooking1  Table. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  W.  sends  the  following  account  of  a 
contrivance  which  she  has  found  very  convenient 
in  the  kitchen  of  an  old-fashioned  house,  where  pan- 
tries  and  closets  were  omitted  by  the  builder : 


“Having  for  several  years  walked  miles  each  day 
while  doing  my  cooking  and  dairy  work,  and  now 
having  the  comfort  of  a  cooking  table  established 
within  eight  steps  of  my  cooking  stove,  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  it,  hoping  some  woman  of  many  steps  may 
be  induced  to  supply  the  need  for  herself.  My  cook¬ 
ing  table  is  eight  feet  long  (it  should  be  nine),  and 
is  placed  in  a  recess  between  the  chimney  and  a 
window,  the  size  of  which  decided  its  length.  It  is 
two  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  should  be  two  feet 
three  inches  wide  on  top.  Below,  it  is  enclosed  at  the 
back  and  ends,  and  has  doors  in  front.  It  has  no 
floor,  but  stands  directly  upon  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  is  movable.  The  enclosed  space  below  is  divided 
into  three  compartments.  The  right  hand  closet 
contains  the  flour,  barrel ;  a  door  coming  down  to 
the  floor  opens  to  admit  it,  and  closes  tightly  again 
until  the  next  barrel  is  needed.  Inside,  there  is 
space  to  hang  baking  pans  by  their  rings  on  the 
partitions  ;  over  the  flour  barrel  is  a  lid  that  is  raised 
whenever  flour  is  to  be  taken  out;  the  sieve  and 
scoop  remain  in  the  barrel.  The  lid  is  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  table,  and  opens  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  flour  compartment.  Above  the  door 
of  the  middle  closet  there  is  a  drawer  without  back 
or  sides,  which  is  the  bread  board.  When  drawn 
out  and  turned  around,  the  front  becomes  a  back, 
and  is  very  useful  in  preventing  the  scattering  of 
flour  in  rolling  pastry,  etc.;  when  returned  to  its 
place  the  roller  can  remain  upon  the  board.  Below 
this  drawer  is  a  closet  with  a  door,  and  a  shelf  large 
enough  for  a  pan  of  milk,  or  bowls  and  pudding 
dishes ;  below  the  shelf  is  space  for  a  bucket  of 
sugar,  jar  of  lard  or  cream,  and  molasses  jug. 

The  left  hand  closet  has  at  top  a  drawer  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  eggs,  the  other  for 
spices,  yeast  powders,  nutmeg  grater,  cake  cutter, 
etc.;  a  shelf  below  holds  boxes  of  saleratus,  a  bag 
of  salt,  boxes  of  rice  or  tapioca,  jug  of  syrup,  jars 
of  preserves  while  in  use,  etc.,  or  is  an  excellent 
place  to  keep  pies.  I  can  assure  any  woman  who 
has  not  better  conveniences  that  it  is  a  great  saving 
of  time  in  cooking  to  have  all  these  within  reach  of 
her  hand,  without  stepping  from  her  place.  The 
table,  including  its  surface,  being  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  higher  than  a  flour  barrel,  a  short  woman 
cannot  roll  pastry  or  mould  bread  easily  without 
something  to  stand  upon.  I  have  a  narrow  piece 
of  board  about  two  feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of 
inch  board  nailed  across  its  under  side.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  conveniences  of  all,  for  on  a  cold  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  have  biscuit  to  bake,  I  warm  my  wood¬ 
en  cricket  by  the  fire,  and  it  saves  me  from  any 
uncomfortable  chilliness,  and  as  the  closet  door 
swings  over  it,  is  not  in  the  way.  The  table  may 
be  of  pine,  and  stained  or  not  in  front,  or  of  black 
walnut.  There  should  be  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
nailed  upon  the  back  of  the  surface  of  the  table, 
and  one  across  between  the  principal  part  of  the 
table  and  the  flour  division,  to  keep  water  from 
flowing  over  the  back  or  into  the  division  containing 
flour,  when  washing  the  table  after  cooking.” 


Household  Ornaments— Pen  Wiper. 


Miss  Lizzie  Holmes,  of  Des  Moines  Co.,  Iowa, 
sends  us  the  following  sketch  and  description.  (The 
engraver  has  magnified  the  leaf-veius  to  an  unnat¬ 
ural  size,  in  order  to  show  the  stitches.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  a  little  more  than  onc-third  the  size  of 
the  article  itself.)  “  A  very  pretty  Pen  Wiper  may 
be  made  as  follows:  Cut  two  pieces  of  black,  gray, 
or  brown  cloth,  the  shape  of  the  above  pattern. 
Work  the  veins  on  one  leaf  with  green  silk  or 
worsted,  in  chain  or  herring-bone  stitch,  and  on  the 
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other  with  red.  Then  cut  two  pieces  of  black  silk 
of  the  same  shape,  and  baste  on  the  under  side  of 
each  leaf  as  a  lining-;  finish  the  edge  of  each  in  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch  with  worsted  or  beads.  Cut  half 
a  dozen  leaves  of  some  soft,  black  material,  and  lay 
between  the  two  covers,  fastening  at  the  stem 
with  a  bow  of  narrow  ribbon,  or  covered  wire.” 


Variety  at  the  Table— Two  “Bills  of  Fare.” 

Variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life.  Our  good 
housewives  seem  to  believe  the  adage,  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
spects  food,  for  what  one  of  them  is  there  who  is  not 
always  worrying  herself  over  the  question,  “what 
shall  I  get  for  breakfast,  or  dinner,  for  a  variety  ?” 
Sometime  since  we  referred  to  the  experience  of  a 
lady  who  kept  three  cards  on  which  she  had  written 
down,  1st,  The  names  of  articles  always  at  hand, 
and  good  for  breakfast  at  all  seasons  ;  2d,  Those 
not  so  common  or  not  always  to  be  desired.  The 
other  two  cards,  one  for  noon,  and  the  other  for 
evening,  contained  similar  lists  for  those  meals. 
She  stated  that  it  was  often  a  relief  or  help  to  run 
her  eye  over  the  cards,  and  select  what  she  would 

have,  without  delay _ Mrs.  A.  M.  Hoffman  sends 

to  the  American  Agriculturist  the  following  pro¬ 
gramme,  or  bill  of  fare,  for  a  week’s  meals  during 
two  seasons  of  the  year,  which  we  print  as  sugges¬ 
tive.  Such  a  variety  can  only  be  provided  at  the 
tables  of  well-to-do  families,  and  with  plenty  of 
room  and  help,  but  every  housekeeper  can  change’ 
and  modify  it  to  suit  her  own  circumstances. 
IF  ©a*  Spring-. 

Monday. — Breakfast :  Minced  veal,  omelette,  fried  po¬ 
tatoes,  milk  toast,  coffee. — Dinner:  Beefsteak,  mashed 
potatoes,  salsify,  horseradish,  custards. —  Tea :  Dried  beef, 
biscuits,  canned  fruit,  Sally  cake.  [As  Monday  is  “wash¬ 
ing  day,”  would  not  the  variety  proposed  for  breakfast 
occupy  the  whole  stove  or  range,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
boiler,  which  should  be  early  at  work  heating  water  ?  And 
would  not  the  preparation  occupy  too  much  time  of  the 
help,  if  the  cook  also  does  the  washing  ? — Ed.] 

Tuesday. — Breakfast:  Ham  and  eggs,  potatoes  warmed 
in  cream,  Indian  cakes,  maple  syrup. — Dinner :  Veal  pie, 
boiled  potatoes,  spinach,  fried  parsnips,  baked  batter 
pudding,  with  sauce  of  butter  and  sugar  stirred  to  a  cream, 
flavored  to  suit  the  taste. — Tea:  Waffles,  maple  syrup, 
or  maple  sugar  shaved  fine. 

Wednesday. — Breakfast:  Dried  beef  cooked  with  eggs 
and  cream,  baked  potatoes,  muffins,  coffee. — Dinner  : 
Beef  soup,  baked  fish,  vinegar  sauce,  potatoes  mashed, 
fried  parsnips,  horseradish,  Marlborough  pie. —  Tea: 
Canned  cherries,  egg  puffs,  New  England  gingerbread. 

Thursday. — Breakfast:  Fried  liver,  fried  potatoes, 
scrambled  eggs,  mush  of  Graham  flour,  eaten  witli  syrup 
or  cream  and  sugar. — Dinner :  Beef  pie  of  Wednesday’s 
soup-meat,  spinach,  asparagus,  boiled  potatoes,  roly- 
poly  pudding. — Tea:  Boiled  custards,  stewed  or  canned 
raspberries,  Graham  bread,  sponge  cake. 

Friday. — Breakfast:  Veal  cutlet, fried  potatoes,  horse¬ 
radish,  cresses,  corn  bread,  coffee. — Dinner :  Boiled  cod¬ 
fish,  egg  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  fried  parsnips,  salsify, 
bread  pudding.— Tea:  Biscuits,  currants  canned  or 
stewed,  radishes,  soft  jumbles. 

Saturday. — Breakfast :  Codfish  balls,  poached  eggs, 
toast,  coffee.—  Dinner:  Pea  soup,  boiled  pork  or  ham 
with  greens,  kale,  horseradish,  mustard,  rhubarb  pie. — 
Tea:  Fresh  rye  and  Indian  bread,  pot  cheese,  cresses, 
dried  apple  sauce,  cookies. 

Sunday.— Breakfast:  Bread  and  butter,  boiled  eggs, 
pepper-grass  or  cresses,  coffee. — Dinner :  Veal  stuffed  and 
baked,  mashed  potatoes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  spinach, 
pickled  plums,  lemon  pie,  cocoanut  pie. —  Tea:  Biscuits, 
warm  maple  sugar,  cold  veal,  radishes,  Queen’s  cake. 

Stewed  fruits  are  always  suitable  for  spring  breakfasts. 

For  Ssassssiaci*. 

Monday.— Breakfast :  Broiled  mackerel,  fried  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  bread  and  butter,  coffee. — Dinner :  Cold  ham, 
boiled  potatoes,  string  beans,  lettuce,  minute  pudding. — 
Tea:  Stewed  gooseberries,  bread  and  butter,  radishes, 
pot-cheese,  soft  jumbles. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast  :  Fried  liver,  fried  mush,  new 
potatoes  warmed  with  cream,  young  onions,  coffee. — 
Dinner:  Broiled  veal,  mashed  potatoes,  summer  squash, 
fried  egg  plant,  peas,  lettuce,  cherry  pudding. —  Tea: 
Strawberry  short-cake,  strawberries  and  cream,  and 
plenty  of  strawberries. 

Wednesday.— Breakfast  :  Griddle-cakes,  omelette, 
fried  potatoes,  pepper-grass,  currants  in  sugar,  chocolate. 
— Dinner:  An  old  fowl  boiled  whole,  then  browned  in 
the  oven  and  chicken  soup  made  from  the  liquor,  lima 
beans,  cucumbers,  mashed  potatoes,  raspberry  pie.— T$a : 


Fresh  bread,  radishes,  blanc-mange  and  berries,  cookies. 

Thursday. — Breakfast :  Fish  broiled  or  fried,  baked 
potatoes,  hominy  balls,  cucumbers,  horseradish,  mush 
made  of  “grits”  or  cracked  wheat. — Dinner :  Roast  lamb 
with  mint  sauce,  peas,  egg  plant,  stewed  tomatoes,  new 
potatoes  cooked  with  cream,  muskmelons. —  Tea:  Black¬ 
berries,  bread  and  milk,  huckleberry  cake. 

Friday. — Breakfast :  Cold  iamb  warmed  up  in  gravy, 
fried  potatoes,  sliced  tomatoes  and  onions,  coffee. — Din¬ 
ner  :  Boiled  beefsteak  pudding,  beans,  early  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  boiled  with  cream,  stewed  tomatoes,  boiled 
green  corn,  potatoes,  boiled  blackberry  pudding,  suet 
crust. — Tea :  Stewed  plums,  biscuits  and  butter,  cup 
cake,  tea. 

Saturday. — Breakfast:  Mock-oysters  or  green  corn 
cakes,  fried,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  hot  rolls,  cof¬ 
fee. — Dinner :  Vegetable  soup  of  beef,  Irish  stew  of  the 
soup-meat,  boiled  potatoes,  French  turnips  with  cream, 
green  apple  pie. —  Tea:  Rusks,  cheese,  blackberries, 
baked  sweet  apples. 

Sunday. — Breakfast :  Minced  codfish  with  hard  boiled 
eggs,  potatoes  in  cream,  corn  bread,  coffee. — Dinner: 
Roast  pig,  cold,  currant  jelly,  stewed  apples,  succotash, 
hot  slaugh,  boiled  onions,  potatoes,  watermelons,  plums 
and  peaches,  raspberry  shrub. —  Tea:  Biscuits,  peaches 
and  cream,  fruit  cake,  jelly  cake,  lemonade  instead  of 
tea  (the  day  being  very  hot). 


Hulled  Corn, 


The  old-fashioned  hulled  corn  is  prepared  as 
follows  :  To  make  lye  enough  for  three  quarts 
of  com,  take  about  4  quarts  of  ashes  and  boil  them 
an  hour  in  about  8  quarts  of  water.  Hard  wood 
ashes  are  best.  After  the  ashes  have  settled,  turn 
off  the  lye,  which  will  be  about  six  quarts.  Put 
-the  corn  into  the  lye  and  boil  three  hours,  or  until 
the  hulls  begin  to  come  off  freely.  Then  take  out 
the  corn,  put  it  into  cold  water  and  boil  again. 
Keep  boiling  and  changing  the  water  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  rubbing  the  corn  with  the  hands  as  the 
water  is  poured  off,  to  clean  off  the  hulls.  The  wa¬ 
ter  will  need  to  be  changed  a  half  dozen  times  or 
more.  This  will  remove  all  the  lye  and  make  the 
com  white  and  soft.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  and 
will  keep  in  cold  weather  several  weeks.  It  is  fried 
with  salt  pork  gravy  and  makes  a  nice  dish.  It  is 
also  warmed  up  and  eaten  with  milk,  or  like  hominy, 
with  syrup.  The  white  dent  corn  of  the  South 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Potash  lye  is  some¬ 
times  used,  but  does  not  leave  the  com  so  white. 


To  Clean  Tripe. 


“X.  Y.  Z.,”  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows: 
Take  the  paunch  out  on  clean  straw,  empty  with 
care,  turning  it  inside  out.  Rinse  thoroughly  ;  cut 
in  convenient  pieces ;  have  ready  a  kettle  containing 
3  or  4  gallons  of  hot,  but  not  boiling  water,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  slaked  lime  to  each  gallon.  Scald 
one  piece  at  a  time,  lay  it  on  a  smooth  board  or 
table,  and  with  a  smooth-edged  knife  scrape  the  in¬ 
side  perfectly  clean.  Wipe  off  the  board  or  table 
before  scalding  another  piece,  and  be  careful  to 
keep  the  scalding  water  at  the  right  temperature. 
Soak  in  cold  water  a  few  days,  changing  the 
water  daily,  until  the  tripe  is  clean.  To  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  tripe,  take  coarse 
pieces  of  beef,  both  fat  and  lean,  from  the  flank, 
shoulder,  and  neck.  Cut  into  pieces  of  not  more 
than  one  inch  in  thickness,  season  highly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  sew  it  up  in  pieces  of  tripe  with  a 
coarse  needle  and  strong  thread ;  have  the  balls  of 
meat,  when  sown  up,  moderately  compact  and  of 
about  five  inches  diameter  more  or  less,  round, 
oval,  or  any  other  shape.  Boil  until  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  with  a  straw.  Put  them  into  a  tub, 
or  stone-ware  pot,  and  add  vinegar,  and  they  will 
keep  a  long  time.  When  wanted,  cut  in  slices  % 
inch  thick,  and  fry  in  some  of  the  gravy  that  boiled 
out,  to  a  delicate  brown ;  serve  witli  fried  apples. 


A  66  'Fitly.” — The  following  directions  make 
a  simple  and  elegant  one.  Take  a  piece  of  thin 
muslin,  ten  inches  square;  in  the  center  draw  any 
design  you  choose — a  palm  leaf  or  other  simple 
figure — and  work  it  in  chain  stitch  with  scarlet  wool; 
turn  down  the  edge,  as  if  for  a  hem,  and  work 


around  in  button-hole  stitch  with  the  same  wool; 
finish  with  a  ruffle  (not  too  full)  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide.  The  ruffle  should  be  fluted.  Double  zephyr 
is  the  most  suitable  wool  to  use,  and  a  half  oudcc 
will  be  a  great  abundance  for  an  ordinary  tidy. 


Mmstlmg-  Metals  IPmevesateciL — Lard  or  • 
auy  kind  of  grease  entirely  free  from  salt  will  shut 
out  air  and  moisture,  both  of  which  are  essential 
to  oxidization  or  rusting.  A  little  resin  (common 
“  rosin  ”)  melted  with  lard  makes  the  best  coating 
for  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  surfaces.  It  can  be 
rubbed  on  table  knives  and  forks,  and  other  fine 
instruments,  and  then  mostly  wiped  off,  still  leav¬ 
ing  enough  to  protect  the  surface.  The  resin  pre¬ 
vents  rancidity  of  the  lard,  and  is  itself  a  protec¬ 
tion.  This  mixture  is  cheap,  and  good  for  plow¬ 
shares,  and  all  farm  or  mechanical  implements 
of  iron  or  steel.  Two  or  three  ounces,  or  more, 
of  resin  majr  be  added  to  a  pound  of  lard. 


Mow  to  ITalicc  Care  of  a  Watoli, 
by  11.  L.  IT. ,  Ind.  Delicate  time-keepers  would  not 
get  out  of  repair  so  6ften,  rflid  would  last  much 
longer,  if  the  following  rules  were  observed. 

1.  While  winding,  hold  the  watch  perfectly  still. 

2.  Have  a  key  that  fits  closely  to  the  winding  post, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  slipping.  8.  Have  it 
cleaned  once  in  a  year  or  18  months,  to  save  fric¬ 
tion.  4.  Never  trust  it  to  a  poor  workman.  5. 
In  regulating  it,  always  compare  it  with  the  same 
time-piece,  one  that  can  be  relied  on,  and  if  it  does 
not  gain  or  lose  more  than  half  a  minute  a  day,  do 
not  touch  the  regulator  at  all.  6.  Open  it  only 
when  necessary,  as  small  particles  of  dust  will  get 
in  and  injure  it.  1.  If  it  stops,  do  not  try  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstacle,  but  take  it  to  an  approved 
watch-maker.  Many  valuable  watches  are  annual¬ 
ly  spoiled  by  careless  handling  and  tinkering. 


Ice  Creasaa  CaJce.— 1  cup  sugar,  2  cups 
flour,  34  cup  milk,  3  eggs,  (beat  the  whites  sepa¬ 
rately),  34  cup  butter,  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar, 
34  teaspoonful  soda.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Appro¬ 
priately  named. — Miss  Libbie  Lefftngwell,  Borne ,  Jf.  T. 

Apple  Merisag-aacs.  (Pronounced  me- 
rangsi) — Pare  6  pleasant  apples,  corein  halves  ;  put 
in  a  dish,  witli  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Stew  in  the 
oven  until  tender,  and  cover  with  the  whites  of  3 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  with  34  CUP  of  sugar. 
Brown  in  the  oven.  To  be  eaten  with  boiled  cus¬ 
tard  made  of  the  yolks. — Miss  Leffingwell. 

The  following  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Sutton,  of  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

.Jelly  Clalie. — One  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of 
flour,  3  eggs,  34  cup  of  cream,  34  teaspoonful  soda. 

l7'sM*Bas.ea*§,  JSVaait  dalie. — Chop  and  soak 
3  cups  of  dried  apples  over  night;  simmer  2  hours 
in  2  cups  of  molasses,  add  2  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup 
milk,  %  cup  butter,  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda ; 
make  a  rather  thick  batter,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Prop  Cals®. — Six  cups  of  flour,  3  cups  sugar, 
2  cups  butter,  1  cup  milk,  3  to  5  eggs  ;  flavor  with 
nutmeg ;  drop  on  tins  and  bake. 

IProtSay  Cream  aracl  No  IBalter.— 
Mrs.  S.  writes:  “We  have  churned  here  for  twelve 
hours  without  getting  butter  or  having  any  sign  of  it. 
The  cream  indicated  over  sixty-four  by  the  thermometer, 
it  foamed,  and  we  applied  warm  water ;  but  it  did  no  good, 
the  more  we  churned  the  worse  it  got.  We  would  like  a 
remedy.”  Cream  once  frozen  is  very  likely  to  froth  when 
churned,  especially  if  churned  too  warm.  In  this  case 
we  have  little  doubt  the  cream  was  too  warm—1 1  over  C4°  ” 
is  rather  indefinite,  and  too  hot  at  any  rate.  The  butter 
probably  came  and  was  whipped  into  froth  without  gath¬ 
ering  at  all.  Warm  water  and  more  churning  only  made 
it  worse,  of  course.  Much  cold  water  would  have  chilled 
it  so  that  it  would  have  gathered  in  small,  granular 
masses,  not  much  bigger  than  mustard  seed,  and  so  it 
would  have  long  remained.  A  small  quantity  of  cold 
water  added  every  few  minutes  while  churning  would 
probably  have  caused  the  butter  to  gather  uniformly  by 
the  time  the  temperature  reached  63°,  or  soon  after ;  hut 
it  would  probably  have  been  without  color  or  fine  flavor. 
Standing  till  cooled  down  to  about  G0°  would -probably 
have  produced  a  similar  effect,  and  perhaps  more  easily. 
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A  'Wondeirful  Musical  liisti'jac&iesat. 


A  gentleman  in  this  city  recontly'exhibited  the  powers 
of  a  musical  instrument  remarkable  for  its  construction 
and  for  the  almost  endless  variety  of  tones  produced  with 
it.  All  the  ordinary  notes,  as  heard  in  conversation  or  in 
singing,  the  cries  of  different  animals,  the  songs  of  birds, 
of  many  different  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  were 
brought  out  with  clearness,  and  the  volume  of  sound 
could  be  increased  so  as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
or  in  an  instant  reduced  to  the  gentle  sound  made  by  the 
rustle  of  a  falling  loaf.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  tube  made 
of  several  pieces  joined  together  so  that  the  parts  were 
easily  moved  by  bands  and  strings  attached.  Inside  the 
tube  were  two  small,  thin  slips  which  vibrated  easily,  after 
the  manner  of  a  reed  in  a  cabinet  organ.  The  tube  was 
attached  to  a  moderate-sized  pair  of  bellows,  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  a  small  or  large  quantity  of  air  could  be  forced 
from  them  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  From  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  instrument  no  one  would  suspect  that  its 
power  of  expression  could  be  so  varied.  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  performance  was  where  the  different 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  mind  were  expressed  by  the 
modulations  of  sound.  Anger,  fear,  hope,  joy,  love,  and 
even  the  more  delicate  shades  otleeling,  sxicli  as  distrust, 
bashfulness,  and  vanity,  were  clearly  represented.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  the  instrument 
is  not  patented,  the  inventor  having  left  it  open  for  free 
use  by  the  public.  We  understand  that  several  hundreds 
have  already  been  brought  into  use  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Any  one  desiring  to  know  more  about  it 
should  take  paius  to  cultivate  his  voice,  and  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  this  wonderful  instrument  is  situated  in  his 
own  throat.  If  properly  used  it  will  do  all  we  have  said, 
and  much  more.  We  think  it  should  bo  considered 
all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  so  very  common. 


Such  a  collection  of  scaly  fellows  as  is  here  represented 
can  rarely  be  found.  We  have  not  counted  the  number  of 
faces  which  can  be  made  out  by  examination  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  specimen  ;  whichever  way  it  is  turned,  new  combi¬ 
nations  and  new  features  appear.  It  is  the  ingenious 
work  of  one  of  our  artists.  Perhaps  he  had  eaten  too 
heartily  of  fish  for  supper,  and  this  nightmare  apparition 
impressed  his  fancy.  How  many  foimam&ces  can  you  find  ? 


Look  carefully  at  the  straight  lines  that  run  lengthwise 
across  the  engraving,  and  try  to  judge  how  much  more 
Widely  apart  they  are  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  one  person  in  ten  will  make  a  correct  estimate 
on  the  first  examination.  After  having  measured  the 
distances  with  the  eye,  apply  a  rule  or  other  measure,  and 
the  result  will  probably  cause  some  surprise. 

Avarice  ©wtwitte«L. 

The  following  case  is  reported  as  having  been  decided 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  law.  A  wealthy  man  died  leaving 
the  singular  will  that  his  executors  should  have  the  use 
of  his  property  until  his  son,  then  a  young  man,  should 
come  of  ago,  and  that  then  they  should  give  him  such  a 


No.  003.  Labyrinth.— Find  your  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  Fish  Pond  without  crossing  a  line. 


portion  as  should  please  them ,  having  full  confidence  in 
their  friendship.  When  the  time  came,  the  greedy  ex¬ 
ecutors  assigned  him  one-tenth  of  the  estate,  and  kept 
the  rest.  The  young  man,  being  naturally  dissatisfied, 
brought  suit,  against  them,  a  trial  was  had,  and  the  judge 
decided  that  he  should  have  the  nine-tenths,  and  the 
executors  the  one-tenth,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
shown  by  their  conduct  that  the  nine-tenths  pleased  them. 

WSaat  Is  a  W.SoBaiila  ? 

“Four  weeks,”  answers  a  boy  just  from  school,  who 
has  been  learning  the  “Tables”  in  his  Arithmetic. 
“  Thirty  days,”  says  a  clerk,  who  has  been  reckoning  in¬ 
terest  on  a  note.  “  The  twelfth  part  of  a  year,”  suggests 
some  thoughtful  scholar,  after  thinking  of  the  matter  a 
moment.  Neither  answer  is  entirely  correct.  February 
is  the  only  month  consisting  of  four  weeks,  and  it  has 
more  than  that  in  leap  year;  the  other  months  have 
either  30  or  31  days,  neither  of  which  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  year.  The  word  “month”  was  formed  from  the 
Saxon  word  J Iona  (the  moon).  Formerly  a  month  meant 
the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth, 
equal  to  39  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds. 
Ten  such  months  were  counted  a  year  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  King  of  Rome.  March  was  reckoned  as  the 
first  month.  The  names  of  the  nine  following  ones  were 
the  same  as  now,  excepting  July  and  August,  which  were 
called  Quintilis  and  Soxtilis.  It  was  found  before  long 
that  the  seasons  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  year  ;  March 
did  not  bring  spring  again,  and  the  following  seasons 
were  equally  tardy.  To  remedy  this,  the  Emperor  Numa 
added  two  months,  January  to  the  beginning,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  afterward  changed, 
and  February  placed  where  it  now  stands,  the  second 
month.  At  that  time  the  months  contained  39  and  30 
days  alternately,  which  would  give  354  days,  to  which 
one  was  added  to  make  an  odd  number,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  more  lucky.  Still,  the  seasons  would  not 
come  regularly  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  because 
their  changes  are  produced  by  the  earth’s  revolution 
about  the  sun,  which  requires  365)4  days  very  nearly,  and 
the  year  should  therefore  bo  of  this  length,  to  have  the 
same  month  bring  the  same  land  of  weather  every  year. 
It  was  therefore  ordered  that  another  month,  of  22  .and 
23  days  alternately,  should  be  inserted  every  second  year 
between  the  23d  and  24th  of  February.  This  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  a  long  period  of  years,  but.  the 
ruling  powers  occasionally  interfered  with  it,  to  prolong 
or  shorten  the  time  of  holding  office.  At  last  the  Emper¬ 
or  Cesar  decreed  that  the  year  should  contain  365  days, 
with  one  day  added  every  fourth  year.  He  also  directed 
that  the  odd  months,  that  is,  the  first,  third,  etc.,  should 
have  31  days,  the  others  30,  excepting  February,  which 
should  have  2S,  with  one  added  every  fourth  year.  The 
names  Quintilis  and  Sextilis  were  changed  to  July  and 
August,  in  honor  of  the  Roman  emperors  Julius  Caesar, 
and  Cmsar  Augustus.  The  latter  emperor  also  decreed 
that  August  should  have  31  days,  as  ho  was  not  willing  to 
have  July  contain  more  than  the  month  named  after 
himself.  This  arrangement  has  continued  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  excepting  that  in  15S2  it  was  decreed  by  Pope 
Gregory  XHT,  that  the  added  day  for  leap  year  should  be 


omitted  in  years  ending  in  centuries,  excepting  the  400tli 
and  the  years  which  are  multiples  of  400 :  this  makes  the 
civil  year  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  solar  year, 
and  the. four  seasons  continue  to  occur  with  regularity 
during  the  same  months  of  each  year. 

CoEiaical  Action  jPsuszle. 

This  is  best  performed  in  a  company  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  but  will  give  amusement  wherever  tried.  Let  all 
be  seated  around  a  table.  At  a  signal  from  the  leader,  the 
following  three  motions  are  to  be  made :  first,  strike  with 
both  hands,  palms  downward,  upon  the  table ;  second, 
clap  the  hands  together ;  third,  with  the  right  hand  take 
hold  of  the  nose,  and  with  the  left  hand  seize  the  right 
ear.  These  motions  are  to  be  made  quickly,  and  it  will 
usually  cause  a  hearty  laugh  to  see  what  directions  the 
puzzled  hands  will  take.  After  a  little  practice  has  made 
it  easy,  reverse  the  hands,  seizing  the  nose  with  the  left 
hand,  and  the  left  ear  with  the  right  hand. 


No.  303.  Illustrated  Helms. — A  truth  to  bo  remembered. 


Answers  to  B®roll»lemis  naa«l  BDaszzles. 


The  following-  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  March 
number,  page  107.  No.  299.  Shadow  (Shad  oh). ..  No. 

300.  Seat;  teas;  east  (a  point  of  the  compass) _ No. 

301.  All’s  well  that  ends  well _ The  following  have  sent 

correct  answers  to  some  of  the  puzzles  previously  pub¬ 
lished.  Arthur  T.  Butler,  Walker  Adams,  C.  Laiigdon, 
George  N.  Buel,  C.  A.  McCartney,  Thos.  J.  Lannon.  Frank 
U.  Robinson.  IV.  Anderson.  Eliger  S.  Dodge.  Eli.  Mrs.  G. 
Iv.  Barker,  D.  Van  Buren,  R.  G.  W.  English.  Linnie  La- 
throp,  W.  J.  Brown.  Daisy  Wilder,  Joseph  Sheets,  J. 
Milton  Snyder,  Columbus  Snyder,  George  C.  Pfontz.  Fran¬ 
cis  F.  Bulkley,  Robert  E.  Moody,  L.  M.  Wright.  Nashua, 
N.  II.,  Wm.  Ecynolds,  Frank  A.  White,  Henry  E.  Nelson. 
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“SIT 

Which  enjoys  it  most,  Ponto  or  his  playfellows  ?  The 
Whip  which  one  of  the  children  carries,  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  training  of  their  pet ;  the  pleasant  looks  of  all 
three  show  that.  The  picture  tells  its  own  story  so  well 
that  not  a  word  of  comment  is  needed.  Several  of  our 
young  friends  have  written  to  ask  the  best  way  of  train¬ 
ing  dogs  and  other  animals.  AVo  say,  use  very  little  whip 
but  much  sugar.  Dogs  are  usually  fond  of  sweets,  and 
when  once  they  understand  that  the  performance  of  any 
act  will  bring  a  treat,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  earn  it  by 
obedience.  The  great  point  is  to  make  them  understand 
what  is  wanted.  Saying  a  thing  over  and  over  many  times 
will  not  make  it  clear  to  an  animal— he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  language.  He  must  be  shown  again  and  again, 
just  what  is  required,  while  repeating  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand,  until  in  time  he  will  learn  to  associate  the  words 
with  the  action,  and  botli  with  the  sugar  which  he  loves. 
It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  the  whip  after  he 
knows  his  duty,  but  never  to  teach  with ;  much  kindness 
and  great  patience  will  be  needed,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  well  for  children  to  train  pets,  because  of  the  good 
effects  which  it  will  be  likely  to  have  on  themselves. 

A  Story. 

Our  young  readers  have,  no  doubt,  often  seen  dogs  care¬ 
fully  bury  a  choice  bone  or  piece  of  meat  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place.  They  do  this  to  provide  against  days 
when  the  supplies  may  run  short,  or  the  cook  be  cross,  or 
some  other  trouble  may  interfere  with  their  regular  ra¬ 
tions.  A  gentleman  at  the  AVest  relates  that  his  dog  had 
many  deposits  of  this  kind,  and  when  any  strange  cur 
came  into  the  neighborhood,  the  prudent  animal  would 
carefully  guard  his  stores  to  prevent  their  being  stolen. 
One  day,  however,  a  lean,  half-starved  specimen  came 
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UP,  PONTO!”  —  Engraved  for  the  American 

feebly  trotting  by,  when  the  provident  dog  ran  up  to  him, 
soon  made  his  acquaintance,  and  won  his  confidence,  as 
dogs  know  how  to  do,  and  then  led  him  to  one  of  his 
hoards,  dug  out  a  good  bone,  and  watched  him  with  great 
satisfaction  while  he  gnawed  it.  He  then  showed  him 
another  deposit,  whieh  satisfied  his  appotite,  and  he  went 
joyfully  on  his  way.  This  is  a  pretty  tough  dog  story, 
but  is  vouched  for  by  the  gentleman  who  relates  it. 

About  Wearisag-  Jewelry. 

Jewelry  of  some  description  has  been  worn  in  every 
age  from  the  earliest  times  and  by  all  classes.  The 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  gave  freely  of  the  ornaments 
which  they  had  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  to  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle.  Earlier  than 
this,  Rebekah  received  presents  of  jewelry  from  her 
suitor,  Isaac.  The  most  savage  tribes  manufacture  these 
articles  for  personal  adornment  from  shells,  stones,  or 
wood,  hanging  them  from  their  necks,  around  their  arms 
and  fingers,  or  thrusting  them  through  their  ears,  noses, 
or  lips ;  and  in  the  highest  civilization  the  pageantry  of 
kings  is  not  thought  complete  without  the  costly  and 
flashing  jewels  which  adorn  the  crown  or  decorate  the 
person  of  the  monarch.  The  passion  for  this  kind  of 
ornament  was,  perhaps,  never  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  this  country.  Immense  factories 
with  thousands  of  workmen  are  employed  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  necklaces,  etc.,  etc. 
The  swindling  fraternity  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  by 
gift  enterprises,,  lotteries,  and  other  schemes,  in  which 
glittering  jewelry  formed  the  cheap  but  attractive  bait. 
Now  we  do  not  think  it  sinful  to  wear  ornaments.  It  is 
right  to  make  one’s  self  look  beautiful.  It  gives  pleasure 
to  all  to  see  handsome  features  and  to  see  them  properly 
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adorned.  But  the  point  is  that  jewelry  does  not  usually 
add  to  good  looks.  If  one  is  fair  by  nature,  then  glitter¬ 
ing  gold  and  shining  gems  attract  attention  away  from  the 
person ;  if  homely,  then  the  features  are  made  still  uglier 
by  contrast.  Besides  this,  beauty  in  man  or  woman  con¬ 
sists  in  something  more  than  mere  shape  of  the  features. 
The  expression,  showing  the  spirit  dwelling  within,  is 
the  true  test  of  beauty.  Passion,  hypocrisy,  meanness, 
cowardice,  slyness,  vanity,  or  any  disfigurement  of  tlio 
soul,  will  mar  the  comeliest  features.  A  display  of  out¬ 
ward  ornament  usually  hightens  the  expression  of  the 
vanity  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice,  and  thus  de¬ 
feats  the  object  it  was  intended  to  secure.  A  simple,  un¬ 
ostentatious  pin  or  ring,  the  gift  of  friendship,  may  indi¬ 
cate  affectionate  remembrance,  and  thus  be  truly  orna¬ 
mental.  The  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  what  is  worn 
merely  because  it  is  showy  always  detracts  from  good 
looks  in  the  estimation  of  a  person  of  true  taste. 

Comical  Command.— A  gentleman  in  this  city, 
well  known  for  his  irrepressible  comicalities  and  his 
warm  love  of  children,  was  once  disturbed  by  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  his  little  daughter  while  reading  the  Bible  at  fam¬ 
ily  devotions.  Closing  the  book  and  looking  severely  at 
the  offender  he  said  to  her  very  sternly,  ‘‘Mary,  sit 
down  in  that  corner,  and  don’t  you  dare  to  wink  Icmdl" 

Children’s  Talk  sometimes  contains  amusing  mis¬ 
takes.  A  friend  recently  overheard  the  following  in  the 
street.  A  little  girl  was  playing  with  a  very  small  dog, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  one  of  her  playmates  to  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  animal.  The  reply  from  the  four- 
year-old  was :  “  My  sister’s  got  a  good  deal  little  dogger 
than  that.”  The  meaning  was  plainer  than  the  language. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT 
of 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  York. 

F.  S.  WINSTON’,  President. 

FEBRUARY  1st,  1868. 


Net  Assets,  January  31, 1S67 . 

RECEIPTS. 

For  Premiums,  Annuities,  Interest, 
and  Rents . •• . 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


$17,639,296  97 

10,173,017  61 
$27,812,314  58 


Claims  by  deatli . 

Claims  on  Endowments  matured.. 


914,537  ' 
36,300 


Cash  Dividends  to  Policies .  2,517,114  05 


Surrendered  Policies . 

Annuities . 

Commissions  and  commutations 

of  future  commissions . 

Exchange,  Postage,  Advertising, 
Printing,  Stationery,  Medi¬ 
cal  Examiners,  Salaries  and 

Law  Expenses . 

Taxes  and  sundry  Office  Expenses 
Office  Rent  Sinking  Fund . 


256,687  35 
14,678  06 


925,037  32 


358,616  01 
106,921  87 
20,000 


Net  Assets  February  1st,  186S . 

Invested  as  follows : 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank .  1,504,770  92 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  15,176,945  63 

Government  Stocks .  5,003.108  75 

Real  Estate .  937,835  12 

Balances  due  from  Agents .  39,791  72 

Add : 

Interest,  accrued  hut  not  due . 

Interest  due  and  unpaid . 

Value  of  future  Commissions  com¬ 
muted  as  above .  547,255  14 

Premiums  deferred  semi-annual 

and  quarterly .  1,015,568  53 

Premiums  due  (principally  for 
Policies  issued  in  December 

and  January) . 

Market  value  of  Stocks  in  excess 
of  cost . 


5,149,892  44 
$22,662,452  14 


$22,662,452  14 


173,113 
4,252  45 


386,735  63 


499,942  69 


Gross  Assets  February  1st,  1868 _ 

Increase  in  net  cash  assets  for  the 
year . 


2,656,867  41 
25,319,319  55 

5,023,155  17 


THE  ASSETS  ARE  THUS  APPROPRIATED  : 

Net  Reserve  at  4  per  cent.  Interest 

for  Re-insurance . 

Claims  by  death,  including  addi¬ 
tions  unpaid  (not  yet  due) . . . 

Premiums  paid  in  advance . 

Dividend  of  1868,  Cash  value . 

Undivided  surplus  on  basis  of  four 
per  cent . 

Total  Number  of  Policies  issued 

during  the  year . . 

Amount  insured  thereon . 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year 
Amount  insured  thereon . 

Total  number  and  amount  of  Pol¬ 
icies  in  force . 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  Vice-President. 

SHEPPARD  HOMANS,  Actuary. 

LEWIS  C.  LAWTON,  Assistant  Actuary. 

JOHN  M.  STUART,  Secretary. 

FRED’K  SCHROEDER,  Ass’t  Secretary. 


22,012,285  67 

123,955  81 
45,095  22 
2,370,317  86 

* 

767,661  99 

25,319,319  55 

19,460 

$62,252,606 

301 

$871,200 

52,384 

194,321,889  36 

WILLIAM  BETTS,  LL.D., 
HON.  LUCIUS  ROBINSON. 
HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES. 


’  ) 

IN,  l 
SS, 


Counsel. 


AWARDED  THE 

PRIZE  SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 

1867. 

AWARDED  THE 

PRIZE  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  TRIAL  OF  PLOWS, 

At  UTICA,  September,  1867. 


COLLINS  &  CO.’S 

CELEBRATED  SOLID  CAST  STEEL  PLOWS. 


These  plows  are  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  Cast  Steel,  recast  in  molds  into  1  lie  exact  shape  required  for  the  mold- 
hoards  and  other  parts.  These  parts  are  then  highly  tempered,  ground  and  polished.  Every  plow  is  warranted  to 
“scour”  in  the  most  sticky  soils.  Any  section  can  at  any  time  he  replaced  by  a  duplicate  or  if  the  share  is  worn,  it 
is  easily  repaired  by  welding  on  a  nexo  steel  point. 

Consumers  who  have  tried  Sheet  Steel  Plows,  will  readily  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Cast  Steel  Plow. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  sent  upon  application  to 

COLLINS  Sc  CO., 

No.  212  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MINTURN  POST,  M.D., 
ISAAC  L.  KIP,  M.D., 


Medical  Examiners. 


American  Waltham  Watches, 

THE  BEST  !  THE  CHEAPEST! 

Recommended  by  Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  and 
Expressmen,  as  superior  to  all  others  lor  steadiness,  strength, 
accuracy,  and  durability. 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  occasionally  sell  a  worthless  Swiss 
imitation.  To  avoid  imposition ,  buyers  should  always  de¬ 
mand  a  certificate  of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

Ask  for  a  Waltham  Watch,  and  take  no  other. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST.  IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.. 
Send  Stamp  for  priced  Catalogue  of  new  books  on 

ARCHITECTURES 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  191  Broadway,  New-York. 

JPire  Engine  Cor*  Every 
Household. 

A  superior  Green-house  Syringe,  light  Force  Pump  and 
Garden  Engine  in  one,  for  $5.  "In  our  opinion  excels  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  invented.”— Ed.  N.  E.  Farmer. 
“  Superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  for  Green-house  use,  destroying  insects  on  trees 
and  plants,  and  all  the  purposes  for  which  Garden  Pumps  or 
Syringes  are  wanted.”— .1.  Kxox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  “ Some¬ 
thing  no  household  should  be  without, ,  and  indispensable 
for  Green-house  use.”—  F.  K.  Pikexix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
For  Circulars  and  Price  List  send  two-cent  stamp  to 

IV .  E.  PORTABLE  PUMP  CO., 
Danvers,  Mass. 

Wilsom  Early  and  Kittatmny 
Blackberry  Boot  Cuttings. 


FRANKLIjj 

BmcKMACHiNE 


Justly  celebrated  for  perfect  simplicity,  great  strength, 
and  immense  compressing  power,  is  guaranteed,  with 


Waterman’s  Patent  Past  Iron  Roll  Pans 

For  baking:  French  Rolls,  Gems,  Fop  Overs,  Corn  Bread , 
etc.  The  best  article  in  use ;  see  editorial  notice  page  25  in 
Jan.  No.  of  Agriculturist.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 
owners  of  said  patent,  IiUSSELL  &  ERAV1N  NIANTG  CO., 
New  Britain,  Conn,  and  at  their  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman’s  Patent  Bake  Pans.  Recipes  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  pans. 

Dealers  please  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Raise  your  own 
each  lot  sold.  T 
VERY  LOW.  1st 

Wilson  Early _ 

Kittatinnv . 

Extra  Offer: 
tion  having  seen 
over  $5  each,  we 
ordered.  J.  H. 


plants  from  cuttings.  Full  instructions  with 
he  best  two  Blackberries  known.  Plants 
class  cuttings  per  100  250  500  1,000 

. T . $3.00  $7.00  $12.00  $20.00 

. $1.75  $4.25  $8.00  $15.00 

:  To  the  1st  ten  orders  received  which  men- 
this  advertisement,  and  which  amount  to 
will  send  double  the  number  of  cuttings 
FOSTER,  Jr.,  White  Horse  P.  O., 

Camden  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Farmers’  Annual  and  Rural  Companion 

FOR  1868.  An  original  and  highly  interesting  year¬ 
book  for  the  Farmer,  Gardener,  and  Fruit-grower.  64  pages, 
well  illustrated,  and  neatly  hound,  price  25  cts.  Preferring 
to  give  the  profits  to  the  consumer,  we  will  send  single 
copies,  post-paid,  for  15  cts.,  (wholesale  price.)  "It  is  well 
worth  nfty  cents."  Cincinnati  Times. 

Address  PUBLISHER  NORTH-WESTERN  FARMER, 

Indianapolis,  Iud. 


Ladies :  Show  your  64  Magic  Ash  Sifter  ” 

to  the  neighbors,  or  if  you  have  not  bought  one  yet.  send  for 
circulars  to 

44  THE  MAGIC  SIFTER  CO.,” 

NO.  254  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

They  save  their  price  in  3  tuns  of  coal. 


COLGATE  <&  CO.’S 

Fragrant  Toilet 
Soaps  are  prepared 
J»y  sleillcd  workmen 
IVona  the  best  materi. 
ills,  and  are  know  n  as 
the  STANOdKl)  By 
drillers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  Sold  everywhere. 


THE  EARLY  ROSE  POTATO,  pronounced  by 
the  American  Agriculturist  “the  best  of  all.”  See 
Jan  No.,  p.  10— also  GEO.  W.  BEST’S  advertisement,  on  p.  153. 
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NEW  SEED  &  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE  OLD  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

los.  41  Parte.  How  and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Also,  at  £23 1  Mialm.  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

B.  3 a.  33LISS  & 

Importers  and  Growers  of*  fiarden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 


and  Dealers  In  Horde  salt  ais*al  Implements,  Fertilizers,  ©ai’clen  Heqnisites,  & c0,  <&c3 

The  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  is  invited  to  our  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  newest  and 
most  approved  varieties  both  of  European  and  I-Iome  production,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  For  a  list  of  which  see  our 

New  Illustrated  Seed  Uatalogfie  and  Amateurs5  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and  Improved,  contains  132  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  including  all  the  leading  novelties,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture  ;  also  a  list  of 


Qaae  Hundred  and  Fifty  Claoiee  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

Embracing  many  new  sorts  not  before  offered  in  this  country— with  many  other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  Lilies, 
etc.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Bedding  Plants,  and  much  other  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  535  Cents. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue  will  be  published  early  in  March,  and  will  contain  a  list  of  many  New  and  Rare  Plants  ;  also  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Cannes,  Geraniums,  and  other  Bedding  Plants.  Price  10  cents.  A  copy  of  each  will  be  mailed  to  our  Regular  Customers  without  charge. 

We  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  Collections  of  Seeds,  as  well  as  to  the  special  varieties  enumerated,  the  purity  and  vitality  of  which  cannot  he  excelled,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  noted,  will  he  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  tile  Union,  (excepting  those  upon  the  Overland  Mail  Route),  upon  receipt  or  price  affixed. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  for  the  past  14  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered 
in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals _  $1.00 

No. 2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials, 

and  Perennials..! .  1.00 

No.  8 — contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per¬ 
ennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

in  cultivation . 1.00 

No.  4 — contains  live  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  German,  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut’s 

French  Asters.  Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 

Sostage  free. 

0.5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Green¬ 
house  Seeds . $3.00 

No.  6— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials,  including  many  new  and 

choice  varieties . 5.00 

No.  7 — contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and 

Perennials . 2.50 

No.  8— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hard v  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  Autumn . 1.00 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 


GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  BY  MAIL. 

Extra,  strong,  one  year  old  Roots,  carefully  packed,  and 
mailed,  post-paid,  at  $1.23  per  100 ;  $6.00  tor  500  ;  $10.30  per  1,01-0. 


Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5,  contains  55  varieties,  $3.59 
“  No.  6,  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7,  contains  15  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  he  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1,  $20.00;  No.  2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00 
For  a  list  of  t  he  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
pages  99  and  100. 


Bliss5  Improved  Loag  ©range  Carrot. 

This  variety  originated  in  Massachusetts  several  years 
since,  and  it  *is  rapidly  gaining  favor  wherever  known,  and 
is  now  almost  the  only  variety  grown  by  farmers  in  this 
section.  It  resembles  the  “  Long  Orange  ”  in  shape,  but  is 
superior  to  it  in  every  respect,  being  larger,  better  flavored, 
of  a  deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 
Post-paid  by  mail  as  follows :  1  oz.,  20  cts. ;  4  ozs.,  05  cts. ; 
8  ozs.,  $1.10,  one  pound,  $2. 


Connecticut  Seed  Jbeaf  Tobacco. 

I5e  Sure  and  Get  tlio  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  by  special  contract  with  one  of  tho 
most  successful  onltivatorsin  the  Valley  of  Hie  Connecticut. 
Packets  with  full  directions  for  culture,  curing  and  packing, 
mailed  to  all  applicants  at  following  prices. 

1  oz..  35  cts. ;  4  ozs.,  $1.00;  1  pound,  $3.50. 


Lilfain  Auratiiuio 

New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

AYe  are  happy  to  inform  our  friends  that  we  have  received 
a  large  consignment  of  this  magniticent  Lily,  only  sixty  days 
from  Japan— in  splendid  condition,  which  we  can  offer  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  This  species  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  known  Lilies.  Its  wonderful  propor¬ 
tions  and  peerless  symmetry  of  bloom  surpass  all  accounts 
given  by  travelers — and  plants  exhibited  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country  have  more  than  realized  the  great 
anticipations  of  its  wonderful  features.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli¬ 
cious  fragrance,  ground  color  of  pearly  white,  which  is 
often  suffused  with  a  golden  tint,  and  elegantly  studded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  with  a  golden  ray 
or  stripe  running  through  the  center  of  each  petal.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 

Strong  Flowering  Bulbs .  $1.50  each;  $12.00  per  dozen. 

Second  size,  do.  do . $1.00  *•  $  9.0J  “  46 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

Our  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato  being  exhausted,  we 
shall  not  he  able  to  fill  any  more  orders  until  the  fall.  For 
a  list  of  other  popular  varieties  see  our  advertisement  in 
March  Agriculturist. 


Seeds  tor  Hedges. 

Barberry— very  hardy,  produces  a  fine,  compact  hedge- 
valuable  alike  for  its  fruit  and  security  against  intrusion 
from  man  or  beast.  1  oz.,  40  cts.,  4  oz.,  $1.50,  pound,  $5.00. 

Money  Iioesist  or  Tlirec  Vl&ornecl  Acacia. — 
Very  hardy,  affords  ample  security  against  all  intruders, 
well  adapted  for  the  Prairies,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz.,  35  cts., 
pound,  $1.00. 

Osage  Orange,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz.,  35  cts.,  pound,  $1.00. 


YVe  earnestly  request  our  correspondents  to  give  their  Name,  Post-office  Address ,  County  and  State ,  distinctly  written  in  full.  All  orders  should  he  addressed  either  to 


B.  K.  BTiISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5712,  IV.  Y. ;  Or,  Draw  No.  11,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Private  Families  who  aim  to  raise  vegetables  of  the  best 
quality  only,  need  not  to  be  reminded  46  lags  do  not 
grow  on  tliistlcs,”  nor  that  from  good  seed  alone 
can  good  vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  indeed,  grow  freely  enough,  but  unless  tliey 
prove  good  in  every  respect,  it  were  better  they  had  not 
grown  at  all.  The  seeds  offered  by  us  being  mainly  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised  under  our  own  personal  super¬ 
vision,  with  the  aid  of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are 
enabled  to  speak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality, 
and  of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 

We  have  but  few  “  Novelties  ”  to  offer.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  (obtained  at  some  cost)  is  that  out  of  the  multitude  of 
that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for  sale,  in  most  cases  the 
good  are  not  new,  and  the  new  are  not  good— substan¬ 
tial,  staple,  well-known  sorts  are  in  the  main  the  most  reli¬ 
able. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access  of  the 
city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who  vend  our  seeds, 
can  be  supplied  by  mail,  post-paid.  Priced  Catalogues,  for 
family  use,  with  the  Hural  Register  for  1SG3  (abound¬ 
ing  in  useful  hints),  will  he  mailed,  without  charge,  to  all 
who  apply  enclosing  a  3-cent  stamp. 

DAVID  LAMDRETH  &  SOM, 

Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth-st„ 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HOICE  GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS  Tft  COL- 

lections,  the  finest  assortment  ever  offered.  Pre-paid  by 
mail.  Catalogues  to  any  address.  By  the  100  or  1 .000  papers 
to  the  trade.  Trade  Lists  now  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old 
Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


71  BEST  KINDS 

OF 

SEED  POTATOES, 

ALSO 

CIKDICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

See  our  Advertisement  In  March  No.  of  Agriculturist; 
or  send  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue.  Sent  Free. 
Address  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Huron,  Ohio. 

~ TMlTlfEW”  ~1)Wm7e_~PETUNIT” 

“  EDWARD  BECH.” 

FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offer  this  magnificent  Pe¬ 
tunia  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

This  variety  we  consider  the  handsomest  and  largest  ever 
offered,  and  is  so  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  a 
fine  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  and  none  should  be 
without  it. 

Price,  $1  per  Plant;  $9  per  Dozen. 

Colored  lithographs  ot'  the  above  plant  will  he  sent  to  all 
applicants  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  for  each,  but  to  purchasers  of 
one  dozen  plants  one  plate  gratis. 

Address  FROST  &  CO.. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seeds  from  Rhode  Island. 

Barrett’s  Early  Calibage,  as  good  as  Brunswick,  price  25 
cts.  per  package,  $1  per  oz.  Brunswick,  raised  by  J  ohn  Fot- 
tler,  $1  per  oz.  Jersey  Wakefield  50  ets.  per  oz.,  $G  per  lb. 
Green  Savoy  30  cts  per  oz..  $-1  per  lb.  White  French  Turnip, 
the  purest  in  the  country,  $1  per  lb.  Red  and  Yellow  Onion. 
Blood  Turnip  Beet.  Early  White  Dutch  Turnip,  Late  Round 
Turnip,  Horn  and  Orange  Carrot,  Asylum  Sweet  Corn,  Early 
Narragansett  Sweet  Corn,  and  various  oilier  seeds  of  our 
own  growing,  for  which  we  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  New  England  Fair  the  past  season.  All  Seeds  war¬ 
ranted.  Send  orders  to  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO.. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

ure  Sorgo  Seed,  warranted.  Hand  Garden  Cul¬ 
tivator,  warranted  to  save  the  labor  of  four  men.  Send 
for  Circular.  BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Flower  Seeds !  Flower  Seeds !  ! 

FROST  <&>  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  H7 Y., 

Have  just  received  from  Europe  a  fme  collection  of 
Flower  Seeds,  which  they  offer  for  the  Spring  of  1SGS. 

Catalogue  sent  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamp.  Address,  FEtOST1  &  CO., 

,  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 
150  ACRES  devoted  to  SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Markets  furnished  with 
their  choicest  Strawberries  from  our  establishment. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  64 
Pages  furnished  for  10  cts.j 

J.  KKOX 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SQUASHES  AND  ONIONS. 

I  have  written  two  very  thorough  works,  one  on  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  each  of  these  vegetables,  in  which  the  directions 
given  for  every  step  of  the  process  for  selecting  soil,  prepar¬ 
ing,  manuring,  planting,  protecting  from  insects,  weeding, 
gathering,  ripening,  storing  and  marketing  the  crop,  are  so 
very  minute,  that  the  new  beginner  can  be  equally  success¬ 
ful  with  experienced  growers.  Each  work  is  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Sent  to  any  address,  and  warranted  to  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  at  30  cents  eaeti.  If  on  reading  them  any  person 
thinks  he  has  not  got  his  money's  worth,  I  will  refund  it 
gratis.  Catalogues  of  choice  vegetable  seed,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  which  I  myself  grew,  sent  free,  to  nil— the 
seed  warranted.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

CMSBY5§  EARLY  SWEET  COM. 

This  new  variety  of  corn  is  early,  sweet,  and  large;  unlike 
most  early  varieties  it  averages  twelve  rows  and  well  tilled. 
It  is  taking  tire  place  of  all  others,  giving  great  satislaction. 
Our  stock  grown  from  the  original.  Price  per  pkt.  15  cents. 

Address,  WASHBURN  &  CO., 

HortT  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SFfflISr  «AI£PEW 

The  following  are  selections  from  T5iorib«»-n’s  Cata¬ 
logue  for  ISOS,  constituting  tile  choicest  of  their  sorts. 

If  ordered  by  mall,  add  S  ct.s.  per  lb.  for  pontage. 

Tile  five  best  Beans  are :  per  qt.,  cts. 

Early  Itachel,  Bush .  40 

Black  Wax,  Bash,  (lino  yellow  pod) . . 50 

Refugee,  Bush .  40 

Horticultural,  Pole . 50 

Black  Wax,  Pole  (Quo  yellow  pod) . 1 .  75 


The  two  best  Beets  are  : 

Carter's  St.  Osyth . per  lb.,  $1.00 — per  ox.,  40  cts. 

Early  Blood  Turnip .  “  1.00 —  “  15  “ 

The  five  best  Cabbages  are: 

Early  King  of  Dwarf . per  lb.,  $3,00. . .  per  oz. 


Early  Wiuningstadt .  “ 

5.00. . 

“  40  44 

Early  Oxlieart . 

3.00. . 

*i  oo  “ 

Drumhead  Savoy . 

5.00.. 

...  44  40  “ 

Large  Flat  Dutch .  “ 

4.00.. 

“  40“ 

The  two  best  Carrots  are : 

Early  Scarlet  Horn . per  lb ., 

$1.50. . 

..per  oz.,  15  cts. 

Long  Orange .  “ 

1.23. . 

The  tlireeTjest  Cauliflowers  are: 

Extra  Early  Erfurt . per  packet,  25 

Early  Paris . per  oz.,  $1.25 

Thorburn's  Nonpareil .  “  1.00 

The  three  best  Cclcrys  are  : 

Early  Dwarf  White . per  oz.,  75  cts . 

Early  Dwarf  Crimson .  “  50  “ 

Dickson’s  Mammoth  White .  “  40  “ 


The  four  best  Corns  are : 

Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sweet . per  qt;  40  cts. 

Trimble's  Improved  “  .  “  50  “ 

Stowell's  Evergreen  “  .  “  30  “ 

Striped  Leaved  Japan . per  oz'.,  40  “ 


Tiie  two  best  Cresses  are: 

Extra  Curled . . per  lb.,  75  els _ per  oz.,  10  els. 

Broad  Leaved  Winter .  “  $3.00 _  “  SO  “ 

The  tliree  best  Cucumbers  are  : 


Early  Russian . 

. . .  .pet 

■lb.. 

$2.00.. 

.  .per 

oz.. 

20  cts. 

White  Spined . 

“ 

1.50.. 

44 

15  44 

Long  Green . . 

“ 

2.00. . 

44 

20  “ 

The  best  Kohlrabi  is: 

Early  White  Vienna . 

— per 

lb., 

$4.00. . 

.  .per 

oz.. 

40  cts. 

Tiie  four  best  EcRuces 

are: 

Early  White  Forcing . 

'  lb., 

$5.00.. 

, .  .per 

oz.. 

,  50  cts. 

Tennisball  or  Boston . 

4.00.. 

44 

40  “ 

"Wheeler’s  Tom  Thumb _ 

44 

S.OO. . 

SO  “ 

Ice  Drumhead . 

44 

2.50. . 

30  44 

The  three  best  Melons 

are : 

Early  White  Japan . 

lb.. 

$5.00. . 

..per 

oz.. 

40  cts. 

Fine  Nutmeg . 

“ 

1.50.. 

20  “ 

Ice  Cream  Water . . 

44 

1.50. . 

15  “ 

The  three  best  Onions 

are: 

Early  Red . 

‘lb; 

$2.00. . 

..per 

oz.. 

20  cts. 

Yellow  Danvers . . 

2.00.. 

44 

20  " 

White  Portugal . 

3.00. . 

“ 

30  “ 

The  best  Pnx-slcyis: 

Extra  Curled . 

lb., 

$1.50.. 

.  .per 

oz.. 

15  cts. 

The  best  Parsnip  is: 

Sutton’s  Student  (flue  flavor) .  .per  lb.,  $1.50 — per  oz.,  20  cts. 


The  six  best  Peas  are : 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  (1  foot  high) . 

Carter’s  First  Crop  (2M  feet  high) . 

McLean’s  Advancer  C2'A  feet  high) 
Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  (2! 4  feet  high) 
Napoleon  Marrow  (3  feet  high). 
McLean's  Princess  Royal  (l>f  feet  high) 


The  four  best  K  ailislies  are  : 

French  Breakfast.  . per  lb.,  $1.50 _ per  oz.,  15  cts. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip .  ’’  1.50 _  “  15  “ 

Long  Scarlet .  “  1.00 _  “  10  “ 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter .  “  3.00 _  “  30  “ 

Also. 

Eaplianus  caudatus  (edible  pod  variety) .  .per  packet  25  “ 


The  two  best  Spinages  are  : 

Large  Flandro . per  lb.,  75  cts _ per  oz.,  10  cts. 

Ilound  Leaved .  “  75  “ _  “  10  “ 


The  tliree  best  Sqnaslies  are : 

Summer  Crookncck  . .per  lb.,  $1.25. . .  .per  oz.,  10  cts. 

Yokohama.  Winter .  “  4.00....  “  40  “ 

Hubbard,  Winter . .  “  2.50 _  “  30  *; 


The  four  best  Tomatoes  are : 


Large  Red  Smooth . 

. per  lb.,  $1.00. . 

.  “  4.00.. 

.  .per  oz.,  30  cts. 

Fejce  Island . 

...  “  30  “ 

Cook’s  Favorite . 

4.00.. 

..  44  30  “ 

Valencia  Cluster . 

4.00. . 

..  “  30  “ 

The  four  best  Turnips 
Red  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

are: 

— perlb.,  $1.00... 

..peroz.,  10  cts. 

White  French . 

.  “  1.00... 

10  44 

Yellow  French  . 

.  “  l.oo... 

10  44 

Improved  Rutabaga . 

10  44 

Also,  apply  for  Bescx-iptive  Catalogxie  containing 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 

J,  M.  TBOBBURH  &  CO. 

15  Joim-sti’cct,  New  York. 


Early 

Perfection  Attained  at  East, 

€5E©n  Wa  BEST, 

TJticjt,  N.  Y., 

Effas  all  tlac  wlaicla  will  l>c 

oiForcd  lToi*  sjtl«  ItaeAxre  JL’tsiU  of  USdS. 

The  “Early  Hose"  hs  a  seedling  of  the  “Garnet  Chili," 
originated  in  1S61  by  Albeut  Biezee,  Esq.,  an  intelligent 
farmer,  and  the  whole  stock  was  sold  by  him  to  D.  S.  Ileff- 
rou,  (of  Utica,  N.  Y.,)  the  well-known  disseminator  of  the 
“  Goodrich  Seedlings.” 

In  a  letter  to  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sox,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
II.  says  of  the  “Early  Ilose:’’  “It  has  uniformly  ripened 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  'Early  Goodrich,'  produces  less 
small  tubers,  is  equally  healthy,  and  productive  as  that  justly 
celebrated  variety,  and  its  superior  in  table  quality.  It  is 
the  best  early  potato  that  Ihave  ever  grown  or  seen,  all  things 
considered.”  “  Skin  thin,  tough,  of  a  dull  blush  color,  flesh 
white,  solid  and  brittle :  boils  through  quickly ;  very  mealy.” 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Superintendent  of  the.  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  says: 

“Last  Spring,  (1SG7),  1  received  from  D.  S.  Ileffron  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  his  new  Vermont  Seedling  Potato  called  the  Early 
Hose.  It  was  planted  the  last  ot  May,  in  alternate  rows  with 
the  Early  Goodrich,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  treated  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  It  came  up  rank,  grew  more  rapidly  than  the 
Early  Goodrich,  and  flowered  full  two  weeks  before  that 
variety.  It  began  to  ripen  its  large,  thriftly  growing  leaves 
twelve  days  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  was  fully  ripe  and 
fit  for  digging  at  least  ten  (lays  before  the  Early  Goodrich- 
We  carefully  measured  four  rows  of  each  kind  across  the 
piece,  and  found  the  yield  quite  equal  to  the  Early  Good¬ 
rich  ;  in  health  it  was  also  its  equal,  while  it  excels  the  other 
in  table  quality.  I  consider  it  tho  best  very  early  sort  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.” 

JOHN  P.  GRAY. 

(Dr.  Gray  has  none  of  tho  stock  for  sale,  having  only  raised 
a  few  for  Mr.  Heffron.) 

CAM  mm  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Esq. 

To  T Vhom  it  may  Concern. 

Having  recently  sold  nearly  my  entire  stock  of  the  "Early 
Hose  Potato,”  to  John  L.  Conovep.  and  Stacy  P.  Conoveii, 
they  have  sent  me  an  order  to  deliver  a  portion  of  them  to 
Geo.  W.  Best  (of  Utica,  N.  Y.). 

D.  S.  HEFFRON. 

Geo.  W.  Best  has  purchased  of  Messrs.  John  L.  &  Stacy 
P.  Conover,  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  a  part  of 
their  stock  of  “  Early  Rose  Potatoes,”  at  the  enormous  price 
of  Eighty  Dollars  ($80)  per  bushel,  and  proposes  to  send  them 
out  in  pound  packages,  as  premiums  to  those  purchasing 
Grape  Vines  of  him.  The  following  will  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  $30  per  bushel  is  the  actual  price  paid. 

City  and  County ) 

of  >  ss. 

New  York.  ) 

John  L.  Conover  and  Stacy  P.  Con¬ 
over,  of  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say  that  on  this  21st  day  of  February,  1863,  they 
sold  to  Geo.  W.  Best  a  part  of  their  stock  of  “Early  Hose 
Potatoes,”  at  the  cash  price  of  $S0  per  bushel. 

Sworn  before  me  this  21st  )  John  L.  Conovep.. 
day  of  February,  1SH8.  S  Stacy  P.  Conovep.. 

A.  Williams  Gleason,  Notary  Public,  New  York. 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  CJioicc  Native  Grape 
Vines,  (consisting  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  among 
which  are  Atiirositlac,  Alien’s  Hybrid,  Con¬ 
cord,  Cxevelin"',  Delaware,  Biaaia,  Union  Vil¬ 
lage,  Hartford  Proliiic,  Rogers’  Hybrids, 
Iona,  Isi-aella,  &c.,  &c.,)  which  I  intend  to  send  out 
in  connection  with  the  “Early  Rose.” 

TTESSHS  : 

For  ®5  (invariably  to  he  sent  with  the  order,)  I  will  send 
Ten  Clxoice  Grape  Vines  from  the  above  list  (re¬ 
serving  the  right  of  selection  for  myself,  but  will  endeavor 
to  suit  purchasers  as  far  as  possible.)  and  One  Pound  of 
“  III  arty  Hose  Potatoes!”  all  to  be  securely  packed, 
and  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

BMST&UCTIOMS  FOS1  PLAMT1MG. 

By  cutting  into  single  eyes,  and  planting  but  one  eye  in  a 
hill,  one  bushel  may  be  readily  raised  from  a  pound,  and  will 
be  worth  next  Fall,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  double 
the  price  paid  for  both  Vines  and  Potatoes. 

Not  more  than  five  packages  sent  to  one  address. 

No  “Early  Rose”  for  sale  in  quantity  at  any  price,  and 
only  in  connection  with  the  Vines. 

No  orders  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  the  Cash. 

Orders  will  be  booked  in  order  as  received,  and  Potatoes 
and  Vines  shipped  ns  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Order  early,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 

Address 

<GHEO.  W.  IBIEST, 
UT2CA,  N.  Y. 


L1NDRETHS’  ©ARDEN  SEEDS 

Speak  their  own  praise  wherever  planted. 

It  the  render  of  the  above  wishes  to  test  Landreths’  Seeds 
in  comparison  with  the  best  he  has  ever  used,  and  cannot 
conveniently  obtain  them  from  merchants  or  druggists  of 
his  neighborhood,  a  package  of  53  papers,  judiciously  assort¬ 
ed,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  a  small  family,  will  be  mailed, 
post-paid,  and  safe  carriage  insured,  on  the  remittance  of  $3. 

DAVID  LANDUETH  &  SON, 
Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth-st., 
 PHILADELPHIA. 


IS.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 
Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
Ho,  112  SMITHFIELD  STREET 
PBTTSBU8SGH,  PA.7 

Opposite  the  Post-Office, 

Are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape-vines,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  of  best  quality,  Onion  Sots,  Early  Goodrich 
Ilarison,  and  other  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes. "Garden  Im¬ 
plements  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  We  will  send  by  mail, 
when  desired,  all  orders  lor  seeds  to  the  amount  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  or  upwards,  except  Corn,  Beans  and  Peas.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

A  PobbbmI  Cafelb&ge  1 1 

As  the  original  introducer  of  tho  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage ,  I  ofler  the  public  seed  groion  by  myself  from  tho 
choicest  specimens  of  the  purest  stock. 

This  Cabbage  Inis  been  grown  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  weighing  from  25  to  CO  Its.  For  the  past  lew  years  it 
lias  been  the  standard  wonder  at  almost  every  Agricultural 
lair  in  the  l'  nited  States  and  Canadas.  The  public  may  rely 
upon  my  continued  care  to  keep  the  seed  pure,  from  all  ad¬ 
mixtures  and  fully  up  to  its  previous  high  standard.  Each 
package  lias  a  line  engraving  of  this  remarkable  Cabbage— 
with  very  full  directions  for  culture  on  it.  Sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  25  els.  per  package,  live  packages  for  $1 ; 
or  100  packages  for  $17.00. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WEW  CABBAGES.— NEW  SHORT-STEMMED 

.154  Brunswick,  or  Fottlor’s  Brunswick,  Now  Schweinfurt 
Quintal,  or  100-weight  cabbage.  New,  large,  white,  solid, 
extra,  Clarke’s  new  ext  ra  Early  Nonpariel,  new  extra  Early 
Erfurt,  each  25  els.,  the  live  for  $1,  pro-paid  by  mail.  Extra 
Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  five.  25  cts.  Cedar  Hill  Tomato, 
25  els.  With  all  other  new  and  standard  Garden  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds.  25  sorts  by  luail,  pre-paicl,  for  $1.  Catalogues  to 
any  address.  Seeds  in  ounce,  pound,  or  small  papers,  for  the 
trade,  by  the  100  or  1,000— the  most  judicious  selection  ever 
o tiered  in  this  country.  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  now  ready. 
Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

CABBAGE. 

Tills  improved  Cabbage  is  of  fine  quality,  very  flat  and 
hard,  measuring  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  We  consider  it  the  best  variety,  either  for  early  or  late 
planting ;  it  is  easily  cultivated,  every  plant  producing  a  line 
head  when  fully  grown.  It  is  liighlv  esteemed  among  gar¬ 
deners,  and  is  used  in  preference  to  all  others:  from  original 
stock.  Per  pkt.  25  cts.  WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Ilort'l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Market  Dwarf  Celery, 

The  very  best  in  cultivation,  being  very  solid,  and  of  com¬ 
pact,  dwarf  growth.  The  Boston  market  gardeners  will  use 
no  other.  Price,  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  $L  per  ounce.  Also, 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK  CABBAGE  SEED, 

of  our  own  growing.  This  variety  teas  first  introduced  by 
our  Mr.  Schleget,  price,  25  or  50  cents  per  packet,  or  $1  per 
ounce,  free  by  mail.  We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock 
of  all  tiie  leading  varieties  of  seeds.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
Write  your  address  plain. 

A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO.,  10  South  Markct-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 


Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet  Corn. 

The  ears  are  of  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  very  sweet  and  excellent  lor  table  use. 
My  specimens  of  this  Corn  recently  took  the  First  Premium 
at  two  ot  tiie  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  Per  package.  25  cents,  or  live  packages  for  $1.C0. 

My  seed  Catalogue  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


HOP  ROOTS 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

<C.  «K.  CI&ANS3  &  C4>., 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  - 

NO.  TO  BROAD-ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  ,T. 
Complete  Manual  on  the  Cultivation  of  Hops,  price  40  cts., 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

HORSERADISH  SETS. 

A  few  very  fine  ones  for  sale  low.  Address, 

"WM.  E.  QUIMBY,  31  Pearl-street,  New  York. 


FLOWER  SEEDS.  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

After  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties  of  Flower 
Seeds,  I  have  selected  about  one  hundred  kinds  of  the  most, 
hardy,  showv,  and  attractive,  of  which  I  will  furnish,  neatly 
put.  lip,  any  S3  kinds  on  the  list  for  $l.  and  send  by  mail  with 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


HAAGE  &  SCEOIIDT, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

Send  stamps  for  catalogues  to  Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALD¬ 
WIN  &  CO.,  72  Broadway,  New  York. 

ALL’S NEWFRAGRANT  PERPETUAL  JAP- 

ANESE  HONEYSUCKLE  and  the  New  Forget-me-Not, 
Empress  Elizabeth.  See  my  advertisement  in  tiie  February 
and  March  numbers  of  this  Journal.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


. per  qt.,  90  cts. 

.  “  SO  “ 


60  “ 
60  " 
50  “ 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Apkil, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding'  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages ,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S 2  per  line. 

Business  Notices— Page  next  to  reading  matter  and  last 


page— S3. 50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


Agrinslt’l  &  Horticult’l  Headquarters. 


A  Perpetual  Exhibition 

OF 

IMPLEMENTS,  MISCELLANEOUS  AR¬ 
TICLES,  etc. ;  also,  TREES,  the 
BEST  VINES,  FLOWERS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  at  the 

Agriculturist  Building,  245  Broadway. 

The  undersigned  has  taken  THREE  LARGE  HALLS  in 
the  above  building  for  the  above  purpose,  for  conducting 
the  large  business  of  WHITLOCK’S  ALL  NURSER¬ 
IES  I IV  ONE,  and  for  the  publication  of  WHIT¬ 
LOCK’S  HORTICULTURAL  ADVERTISER, 
a  Monthly,  $1.50  per  annum,  with  Concord  and  Iona  Grape¬ 
vine  and  Kittatinnv  Blackberry  for  nothing ;  line  plants,  post¬ 
paid.  Single  copies  15  cents. 

S3?"  Dealers,  Patentees,  etc.,  desiring  room  for  articles  and 
circulars;  Nurserymen  wishing  toshow  Samples;  All  Want¬ 
ing  to  Purchase;  and  any  wishing  further  information,  send 
for  Circulars  and  Specimen  Copy  of  Advertiser  to 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Preiamik  Harvester  of  America. 


§&  0 

HI  9 

W 


With  Self-Hake  Attachment. 

Awarded  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  important 

Eielcl  Trials  ever  lielcl  in  any  Country. 

Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

Manufactured  by  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufactory  Po’keepsie. 

Office  and  Warehouse,  1G5  Greenwicli-st.,  New  York. 


Lead-Encased  ISBoclk  Tin  Pipe. 

The  only  pipe  yet  presented  for  public 
vse  which  combines  safety  to  health ,  with 
strength ,  pliancy  and  durability.  It  is 
cheaper  and  stronger  than  lead  pipe,  and 
is  a  sure  protection  against  lead  poison¬ 
ing.  Recommended  by  Chemists,  Physi¬ 
cians,  Water  Commissioners  and  Practi¬ 
cal  Plumbers.  Pamphlets  containing  in¬ 
formation  sen",  free.  Address  THE  COL¬ 
WELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MF’G. 
CO.,  105  Beekman-st.,  cor.  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 

CATALOGUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  MACHINERY,  SEEDS, 

AND  FERTILIZERS. 

Our  new  Catalogue  contains 223  pages,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  nearly  400  handsome  illustrations  of  the  newest 
Agricultural  Implements,  Heavy  Machinery,  and  Small 
Tools  for  the  Green-house,  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Farm,  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  best  fertilizers. 

A  complete  price  list  accompanies  it,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  work  of  permanent  value  and  interest  to  all  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Sl-OO. 

R.  H.  AIBLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y. 


To  Agrictaltnral  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  had  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOli  &  KNAPP  Engraving,  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


EAGLE  SEE©  SOWER. 

Best  hand  Seed'  Sower  in  use.  Prices  $6  to  $13.  The  seed 
is  distributed  by  a  Reciprocating  Seed  Box;  there  are  no 
mechanical  movements  Inside  the  Box.  Clipper  Wheel 
Hoe  for  pulverizing  the  soil  and  destroying  weeds.  Has 
adjustable  blades  and  handle.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 

E.  D.  &  O.  1!.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Blare  Oiasice. 

Tlie  exclusive  control  and  sale  of  five  VALUABLE  IN¬ 
VENTIONS,  needed  in  every  family,  and  paying  large 
profits,  can  be  secured  by  applying  either  personally  or  by 
letter  to  J.  S.  LASH  &  CO., 

727  Market  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mill-Stone  Dressing  and  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  also 
for  all  Mechanical  purposes.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 
JOHN  DICKINSON,  64  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 


AKTIF'ICBAl.  I.BiGS  ANB>  A11MS. 

Selnho's  Patent  are  the  host.  They  are  light,  strong  and 
durable,  have  stood  the  longest  test  of  any,  and  contain  the 
latest  improvements.  Pamphlets  free.  Address 

SELPJIO  &  SON,  516  Broadway,  New  York. 

~ COLLINS  believes  in  Quick  Sales  and  small  prolitsj  as  you 
will  see  on  page  113,  March  No. 


For  Narking  Clothing,  &c.  Prices: 

Single  50  cents  ;  three  for  SI ;  per  dozen  S3. 

For  Writing  On  Wood.  Prices: 

Single  CO  cents ;  two  for  $1 :  per  dozen  S4. 

Sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price. 

“  More  convenient  than  Ink.”  American  Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable  for  marking  Linen."—  Chicago  Tribune. 
Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Indelible  Pencil 
Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  Land. 


^|RANGE  JUDD,  REV.  BISIIOR  SCOTT,  SO- 
lon  Robinson,  Rev.  Henry  AYard  Beecher,  Mrs 
Laura  E.  Lyman,  and  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Doty's  Washing  Machine  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  are  a  real  success,  and  save  their  cost 
in  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  labor  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price,  Washer, 
$14,  best  Wringer,  $9,  and  we  will  forward  either  or  both 
machines  free  of  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  are  we. they  will  he  liked,  we  agree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  month’s  trial  according  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants’ Hotel.)  No.  32  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y 

CLAPP’S  FAVORITE  TEAM. 

“  Possessing  the  good  qualities  of  the  Bartlett,  and  the 
hardihood  of  the  Flemish  Beauty.”  Priced  Catalogues  free. 

Also  Evergreens  and  all  the  best  Fruit  Trees  for  tills 
climate.  J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

COME  TO  DELAWARE! 


The  Harden  State  of  the  Union. 

Rich  in  the  production  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  ;  climate  very  mild  and  healthy  ;  seasons  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  New  Jersey.  Fortunes  have  been,  and  are 
t.o  be  made  ;  good  farms  obtained  oneasy  terms.  Good  hos¬ 
pitable  people.  Lands  constantly  increasing  in  value.  Good 
chances  for  investment.  Great  immigration. 

THE  ONLY  PAMPHLET 
ever  published  giving  full  and  impartial  information  con¬ 
cerning  Delaware,  its  lands,  agriculture,  advantages,  capa¬ 
bilities  and  resources,  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to 
the  public. 

Send  and  get  a  copy.  It  contains  information  valuable  for 
anyone  to  know.  Price  35  cents,  or  with  beautiful  colored 
map,  50  cents.  Address  the  author,  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 
Office  of  The  N.  Y.  Independent,  N.  Y.  City. 

CHEAP  FARMS  IN  : MISSOURI. 


PARSONS  &  STARK’S  FARM  REGISTER,  Feb. 
No.,  minutely  describes  several  hundred  improved  farms  for 
sale  in  Mo.,  Kan.,  and  So.  Ill.,  and  their  improvements,  dis¬ 
tances  from  towns  and  II.  R.  Stations.  Also  of  many  tracts 
of  Farm  and  Mineral  lands.  The  names  and  address  of  the 
owners  or  others  offering  to  sell,  are  also  given  in  the  Reg¬ 
ister.  Price— by  mail,  post-paid— Single  copy,  $1.00;  Two 
copies,  and  two  County  Maps  of  Mo.,  $2.00;  Three  copies, 
and  one  copy  Parker’s  Hand-Book  of  Mo.,  1G2  pages— con¬ 
taining  descriptions  of  every  County  and  a  Township  and 
P.  O.  Map  of  Mo.,  $3.00;  Five  Copies,  one  copy  of  Parker’s 
Hand-Book,  and  five  County  Maps  of  Mo.,  $5.00. 

Address  tlie  Publishers, 

PARSONS  &  STARK, 

No.  104:  North.  Fourth  St., 

St.  Louis. 

Fniit  Farms  for  Sale  at  llammonton. 

The  best  fruit  soil  in  the  Union,  good  markets,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  pure  water,  good  society.  Some  very  desirable  and 
valuable  Farms  now  for  sale  here  at  from  1500  to  7000  dollars. 
Also,  land  not  over  mile  from  Railroad  at  30  dollars  per 
acre.  Terms,  easy.  Send  lor  paper  giving  full  information  to 

If.  J.  BYRNES, 
llammonton,  New  Jersey. 

IjiliANKLIN  TRACT— 20,000  ACRES,  on  Rail- 

road,  Gloucester  County,  New- Jersey, 25  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  good  soil,  mild",  healthful  climate.  Low  prices, 
in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Pamphlets,  with  map  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  sent  free.  Address  MORRIS  &  CO.,  North  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  improved  Farms  for  sale. 

IWI ®  Immense  immigration!  New 
.EL  Jrsk.  IwisL  ►^•settlers  more  than  satisfied  :  mercury 
seldom  within  8  deg.  of  zero:  people  decidedly  friendly  to 
new  comers.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

MANCHA  &  CO.,  Greensboro,  Md. 


PLANT 


Youngman’s  Patent.  Sorghum  Evaporator 
ami  Refiner  removes  all  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  Sorghum  Flavor. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  EVAPORATOR. 

The  proprieior8  of  the  above  Evaporator  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  1o  the  superior  merits  of  this  invention. 
They  claim  that  it  is  tlie  best  machine  for  making  sorghum 
syrup  and  sugar,  maple  sugar,  beet  sugar,  anti  other  sim¬ 
ilar  products. 

It  has  the  following1  Excellencies,  viz. : 

Excellencies.— 1.  It  is  the  cheapest  Evaporator  ever 
made,  requiring  no  arch,  brick  work,  or  other  expenses  after 
it  leaves  the  manufacturer’s  hand.  Any  person  who  can 
afford  to  buy  a  lumber  wagon,  can  buy  one  of  these  Evap¬ 
orators. 

2.  It  will  do  more  evaporating,  and  with  less  fuel,  in  a 
day,  than  any  other  Evaporator,  with  the  same  capacity  of 
pan. 

3.  It  will  make  better  syrup  from  sorglinm  cane  juice  than 
an}' other  Evaporator  invented,  removing,  as  it  does,  all  of 
the  well-known  disagreeable  sorghum  flavor. 

4.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  manage,  ns  by  a  well-arranged 
system  of  dampers,  the  beat  can  be  graduated  to  any  de¬ 
gree  under  the  pans,  instantly.  One  man  can  work  the 
Evaporator — with  ease. 

G.  It  is  portable,  and  may  be  lifted  into  a  wagon  by  two 
or  three  men,  without  difficulty,  and  lienee  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  field  to  field,  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

Tlie  foregoing  arc  points  of  excellence  which  sorghum 
growers  will  appreciate,  and  in  support  of  them  we  append 
the  following  high  testimony. 

Testimony.—1 “*  *  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of 
sorghum  syrup  has  heretofore  been  its  characteristic  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor.  But  this  flavor  seemed  to  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  your  process,  and  the  syrup  assimilated  in  taste  to 
the  best  sugar-house  syrup.  *  *” — . Letter  from  lion.  Isaac 
Newton ,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  dated  May  3d,  1807. 

“*  *  Youngntan’s  Evaporator  now  stands  without  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rival.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  and  seems  to  be  almost  a  national  blessing.  *  * 
From  the  finishing  pan  the  syrup  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream,  perfectly  purified  and  refined  from  all  mucilaginous, 
gummy,  and  objectionable  substances,  and  equal  to  the  best 
of  refined  syrups.  It  is  then  in  tlie  best  possible  state  for 
granulation,  being  entirely  freed  from  glucose.  This  .Evap¬ 
orator  is  very  light  and  portable,  as  it  can  be  easily  lifted 
into  a  lumber  wagon  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 
The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  from  eight  to  ten  gallons 
per  hour,  and  the  consumption  of  wood  is  no  more  than  an 
old-fashioned  box  stove.” — Extract  from  article  on  Improved 
Farm  Implements  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent 
Of  ice  for  the  year  1866. 

*.♦*  *  Fr0m  the  last  pan,  called  ‘the  finisher,’  the  liquid 
comes  out  a  most  delicious  syrup,  pure  as  red-clover  honey, 
and  as  free  from  tlie  disagreeable  vegetable  taste  as  maple 
syrup.  *  *  *  This  machine  has  every  excellent  characteristic 
to  recommend  it.  Every  part  is  most  efficient,  and  one  man 
can  make  one  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  in  one  day  with  a 
small  quantity  of  fuel.  It  is  compact,  will  last  almost  a  life¬ 
time  with  proper  care,  and  can  be  employed  for  making 
maple  sugar,  or  maple  syrup,  or  beet  sugar,  quite  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  it  can  be  used  when  making  sorghum  syrup.  **  ” 
—Agricultural  Editor  Neio  York  Times ,  Weekly  Edition , 
Sept.  10.  1867. 

“The  Committee  appointed  by  tlie  Farmers’  Club  to  ex¬ 
amine  Youngman’s  Evaporator  desire  to  report  that  they 
went  to  Baltimore  and  there  supervised  an  experiment  with 
the  above-named  Evaporator:  and  it  affords  them  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  report  to  the  American  Institute,  that  the  operation 
of  this  new  Evaporator  exceeded  their  highest  expectation. 
*  *  The  Committee  were  also  well  pleased  with  its  portabil¬ 
ity.  *  *  *  The  small  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  make  fifty 
gallons  of  syrup  is  also  an  economical  item.  *  *  *  The 
great  simplicity  and  durability  of  every  part  of  this  device 
constitute  another  point  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Committee.  *  *  *”■ — Extracts  from  report 
of  Committee  of  Farmers ’  Club  of  American  Institute  to 
meeting  of  Club  held  in  October ,  1867. 

‘‘I  planted  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  cane,  which 
was  manufactured  by  Youngman’s  Evaporator.  The  cane 
was  only  of  medium  quality.  The  prod u'ct  was  128  gallons  of 
syrup;  two  loads  of  fodder,  equal  to  the  best  timothy  hay, 
and  a  full  two-horse  load  of  seed,  which  for  cal  tie  feed  is 
not  excelled.  The  quality  of  the  best  syrup  is  equal  to  the 
best  syrup  of  commerce,  while  the  inferior  is  equal  to  the 
best  baking  molasses.”— Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  Jersey  Shore, Pa. 

Success.— Although  this  Evaporator  Jins  just  been  intro¬ 
duced,  it  has  already  taken  the  first  premium  at  six  State 
Fairs,  and  lias  taken  the  first  premium  over  every  other 
Evaporator  wherever  exhibited. 

Premiums.— During  the  year  1868,  the  proprietors  of 
this  Evaporator  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  wide-spread 
trial  of  its  merits,  will  present  to  every  purchaser  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  articles  as  a  premium,  viz. :  A  beautiful  Silver- 
Plated  Cake-Basket,  Silver-Plated  Syrup  Cup,  and  Silver- 
Plated  Butter-Dish.  All  of  these  articles  are  substantially 
made  and  of  elegant  design.  They  will  be  sent  with  the 
Evaporator  securely  packed,  free  of  charge,  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  on  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  Evaporator.  Where 
Evaporators  are  sent,  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery.  These 
premiums  will  be  sent  as.  soon  as  the  undersigned  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Evaporators  have  been  paid  for. 

Price.— The  price  of  the  Evaporator  complete  is  §209. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price.  A 
draft  on  New  York  City  to  the  order  of  the  General  Agents, 
or  on  Baltimore,  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturers,  is  the 
best  method  of  payment.  Machines  will  also  be  sent  to 
any  address,  price  to  be  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt  of 
satisfactory  assurances  by  the  undersigned  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  parties  ordering. 

Full  and  explicit  directions  sent  with  each  Evaporator. 

Syrup  made  on  this  Evaporator  is  worth  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  cents  per  gallon  more  than  that  made  on  any  oilier. 

For  further  information  or  Evaporators,  address 

TOWNSEND  &  SEARS,  General  Agents, 

218  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

Or,  BARTLETT,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 


(BY  PETEK  HENDERSON.) 

Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  years  in  growing  garden  products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and 

Price  S1.50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

Onr  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1S6S,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS,  is  now  ready.  Also,  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  ISOS, 

HENDERSON  ft  FLEMNS’S  SELECTED 

FOK  MARKET  tJAESISEWiiRS  AND 


Our  long  experience  as  Market  Gardeners  for  the  New 
York  Market,  enables  us  to  make  suitable  selections  of  the 
neoessary  kinds  and  quantities  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  suited 
lory  either  family  or  Market  use. 

For  a  Private  Garden  of  A  of  an  acre,  Col.  No.  4,  $  5.00 

“  “  ••  “  A  “  “  “  No.  3,  10.00 

“  “  •<  “  “  “  *•  No.  2,  25.00 

“  “  “  “  l"  “  “  “  No.  1,  50.00 

ThescOollectlomj  embrace  all  the  best  varieties  of  Veg¬ 
etables, and  In  ample  quantities  for  the  area  named. 

For  Market  Gardens,  a  limited  No.  of  kinds  only 
being  necessary— tire  average  cost  is  $20  per  acre. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow,  $2.00  per  peck;  $1.00  per  bushel. 

“  “  Potato,  $2.00  “  $6.00 

Asparagus,  2  years  old,  $1.50  per  100,  $10.00  per  1,000. 
Stlmharb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $1.50  per 
100 ;  $10.00  per  1,000.  . 

“  “  Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100;  $6  per  1,000 

Cauliflower,  “  “  $2.00  per  100;  $15  per  1,000. 

Tomato  Plants  (Cedar  Hill  Early),  Strong  transplanted 
plants,  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1,000 
Large  quantities  at  special  rates. 

TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  full  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre¬ 
serving  Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  &c.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  S.  H.  SYLVESTER,  TAXiDERMiST, 

BY ifl  rH  ob»  <vr  o’ , 

THE  NEW  YORK 

Importing,  Breeding,  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
A.  M.  IIALSTEB  Sc  €©.,  Agts., 

6§  Pearl  St.,  lew  York. 

Importers,  Breeders,  and  Dealers  in  Thorough-bred  Stock 
of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Poultry, 
Pigeons  and  I’abbits.  Stock  bonglit  and  sold  on  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  record  kept  of  all  stock  placed  in  our  hands  for 
sale,  and  also  of  wants.  Orders  and  Commissions  solicited. 
For  Circulars  address  as  above. 

Bronze  Turkeys,, 

IS'  ARGE  BREED,  will  weigh  from  30  to  40 

aLd  pounds  at  maturity.  Price  $15  per  pair,  $20  per  trio, 
single  Gobblers  $3  each.  For  sale  hy 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 
Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MGGSo  EGGS.  “ 

From  Imported  and  Premium  Stock.  Over  40 
varieties.  Send  for  Circular. 

Important  to  Poultry  Fanciers. 

"THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  ”  as  adopted  by  the 
American  Poultry  Society.  Price  50  cents.  It  should  be  in 
the  liand3  of  every  one  who  has  a  yard  of  fowls. 

RARE  ©B3ASICE. 

A  FEW  IMPORTED  ROUEN  DUCKS  for  sale 

at  less  than  usual  cost  of  importation.  Address 

A.  M.  HALSTED  &  CO.,  Agts,  G8  Pearl-st.,  N,  T. 

Eggs  of  Pure  Bred  Fancy  Poultry 

iron,  SALE. 

^SHE  i'hve  on  linnet  the  largest  and  best  selec- 
ww  tion  of  Fancy  Poultry  to  he  found  in  the  Country. 
Eggs  carefully  boxed  nnd  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
For  circulars  and  Prices  address 

JV.  F.  BOYER  &  CO., 

-0  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  White  Leghorn, 
Brahma,  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  and  Golden  Sea- 
bright  Bantam  fowls.  Selected  stock  and  of  perfect  purity. 
$2  per  doz.;  4  doz.  or  more  $1.50  per  doz. 

N.  A.  SHUTE,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Superior  Brahma  Fowls,  carefully  bred  from  Prize 
Stock.  Also  choice  Brahma  eggs,  for  hutching,  $1 25  per 
doz.;  $2.25  for  2 dozen.  J.  S.  CLARK,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


Cedaa*  Mill  Early  T©aiiaat©. 


arc  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening, 
of  new  and  eaue  plants,  price  25  cts. 

H  km  PLANTS 

OTHERS. 

COLLECTION  OF  FLOWER  SEERS. 

(BY  MAIL.) 


This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  oilier 
Market  Gardeners  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
EARLI.VESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
In  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 

Price  23  cts.  per  packet ;  $2.30  per  doz. ;  $13.00  per  100. 

For  Descriptions  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Fertilizers,  &c„  see  Catalogue. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  fur  Sale. 

First  Premium  awarded  us  for  the  best  breeders,  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair  in  September  last.  Also,  a  Special 
Premium  recommended  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  on 
our  herd  of  twenty-five  head,  under  0  months  old.  These 
premiums  were  taken  over  a  display  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head,  principally  owned  by  parties  from  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty.  Wo  are  ns  choice  in  selecting  for  those  who  order  of  us, 
ns  wo  would  he  in  selecting  for  exhibition.  Pigs  of  any 
ngeshlpped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ev¬ 
ery  purchaser  is  guaranteed  living  stock  in  the  best  of  order 
and  of  the  purest  blood  in  our  county.  For  Circular,  address 

JAMES  YOUNG,  JU„  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs, 

THOROUGH-BRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 
Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.. 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


g<WINE. — 37  pages  devoted  to  Breeding,  Eeetl- 

ing.  and  the  general  management  of  swine,  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Worth  ten  times  its  cost. 
Every  fanner  should  have  it.  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr., 
Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale. 

For  Circular  and  Price  List,  address  H.  TEMPLE  & 
CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

gHREVECCEUR  AND  HOUDAN  EGGS,  for  sale. 

''-''Price  $10  per  doz,,  boxed  and  delivered  at  Express  Office, 
New  York.  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  from  1st  Premium  Houdans,  Extra  Large 
Pea-Comb  Brahmas,  Golden  Seabright  Bantams, Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgh,  Rose-comb  White  Leghorn,  Stone-fence 
Game,&  Silver  Pheasants.  J.  U.  Fry,  New  Brighton,  S.I..N.Y. 

Sf’GGS. — Brahmas  weighing  23  His.  per  pair. 

-J  Finest  in  the  country.  Have  taken  Premiums  every¬ 
where.  Eggs  careful  Iv  packed  and  delivered  at  Exp.  Office, 
$3  per  doz.  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  Box  27,  P.  O.  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fure  Brahma  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  doz., 
from  large,  white  bodied,  deep  pencil  necked,  pea- 
combed  fowls.  B.  F.  HOLBROOK,  Natick,  Mass. 

OR  ' SALE,  A  SPLENDID  HAMILTONIAN 

Stallion,  six  years  old,  eleven  hundred  pounds.  Mohog- 
any  Bay,  got  by  Rysdecks  Hamiltonian,  and  out  of  a  Whale¬ 
bone  Mare  ;  that  is  all  the  pedigree  I  give.  Inquire  at  56 
Beach-st.,  New  York.  Price,  $2500. 

ALDERNEY  CATTLE,  imported  and  out  of  im¬ 
ported  ;  also,  pure-bred  fowls.  Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  R.  IS.,  1  hour  from.  New  York. 

N 

post-paid,  for  30  cents.  D.  L 


ew  Bee  Book.  “Adair’s  New  System  of  Bee¬ 
keeping.”  Every  Bee  keeper  should  have  it.  Mailed, 
■  '  ‘  "  L.  ADAIR,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


White  and  Buff  Cochin  Chinas,  Brahmas,  White¬ 
faced  Black  Spanish,  Silver  Hamburg,  Grov  Dorkings, 
Ilowen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks— eggs  $3  per  doz.  Black  Java 
eggs.  $5  per  doz.  Stock  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  For 
descriptive  Circular  address,  with  stamp, 

C.  T.  NETTLETON,  Box  530,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


Collection  No.  1,  of  25 

Choice  Annuals . 

$1.00 

“  No.  2,  of  50 

“  “  and  Biennials _ 

2.50 

“  No.  3,  of  100 

“  “  and  Perennials. . . 

5.00 

“  Xo.  4,  of  10  varieties  of  Choice  Stocks . 

1.25 

“  No.  5,  of  12 

“  Peony  flowered  Asters 

1.00 

“  No.  6,  of  8 

“  Camellia  Balsams . 

75 

“  No.  7,  of  S 

“  Diantiius  (Pink) . 

75 

“  No.  8,  of  12 

“  Double  Hollyhock...... 

1.00 

“  No.  9,  of  5 

“  Double  Zinnias . 

1.00 

LAWN 

GRASS  SEED. 

'•Central  Park  Mixture.” . $6.00  per  bushel. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

SEE 

DSME  rv 

AEaD  MARKET  ©AfSDEfclEKS, 
67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Misarelka  Fish  Cinaiio  €©. 

FlsH  Guano.—1 The  best  Fertilizer  ever  offered  to  file 
Farmers.  A  pure  and  unadulterated  article,  producing  a 
heavier  crop  than  any  other  Fertilizer  with  Hie  same  quan¬ 
tity  used  per  acre. 


The  animal  matter  contained  in  it,  aside  from  the  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Ammonia  makes  it  better  than  any  other, 
being  more  durable,  thereby  saving  to  the  Farmer  50  per 
cent,  in  manuring  their  farms,  with  a  better  yield  than  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  oilier  article.  Call  and  examine  before  pur¬ 
chasing  elsewhere.  J.  HARTMAN  &  SON, 

412  South  Wharves,  Philadelphia. 

Office  of  “  Passaic  Carbon  ’Worlss,” 

159  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane). 

LISTER  li]R©TIIEI&S, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

pure  bone  bust. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Animal  Charcoal,  Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  aliovo  articles  manufactured  at  our  Works 
on  the  Passaic  River,  N.  J..  should  be  addressed  to 

LISTER  BROTHERS.  159  Frout-st.,  New  York. 
General  Ageuts  for  New  Jersey 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.. 

70  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TO  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS. 


The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 
of  Double  He  fined  Pondrette,  made 
from  the  Night  Soil.  Blood.  Offal,  and  Dead 
Animals  of  New  York  City,  for  which  they 
have  exclusive  contracts  for  a  long  term  ot 
years.  Price,  only  Twenty-Five  Dollars  per 
'Ton.  This  article  is  fully  guaranteed  to  he  as 
good,  weight  for  weight,  as  any  Sixty  or  Sevcn- 
_  ty  Dollar  superphosphate  in  market.  The  re¬ 
sults  on  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Grain,  have  been  aston¬ 
ishing.  Hie  past  year ;  maturing  crops  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier,  aiid  double  the  crop.  Pamphlets  with  expe¬ 
rience  or  hundreds  of  farmers,  and  every  Information,  will 
be  sent  free  to  anv  one  applying  hy  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

66  Conrtlandt-st„  New  York. 

RSOX’S  COMPLETE  LISTS  OF 
SMALL  FRUITS  BY  MAUL. 

RA-Y2.JB  OFFERS. 

See  Pagelll,  Feb.  No.  Agriculturist,  and  order  at  once. 

H ARISON  POTATOES — superior  quality — war¬ 
ranted  genuine,  forwarded  by  sloop  Scudder,  Cant. 
Gorham,  to  Peek  Slin.  New-York,  or  to  address,  on  receipt 
of  $8  per  bbl.  ANDREW  W.  JENNING,  Southport,  Coua. 
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FISH  GUANO. 

The  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  in  use,  manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  “Mystic  Oil  Company,'’  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 
It  is  pressed  very  dry,  put  up  in  barrels,  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  for  $30  per  ton,  in  quantities  less 
than  25  tons.  For  25  tons. and  upwards,  $25  per  ton.  A  dried 
and  fine  ground  article  is  sold  at  $15  per  ton  for  10  to  25  tons, 
$10  per  ton  for  23  tons  and  upward,  and  for  $50  per  ton  for 
loss  than  10  tons,  delivered  on  board  vessel  or  It.  II.  at  Mys¬ 
tic.  An  analysis  just  made  of  the  line  ground  by  Prof. 
Johnson,  of  Talo  College,  shows  that  it  contains  6.76  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10.09  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  or 
about  two-thirds  the  quantity  contained  in  Peruvian  guano. 
Liebig’s  Baltimore  analysis,  10.G01  per  cent.  This  indicates 
a  much  higher  value  than  the  retail  price.  Admirable  for 
market  gardening,  grain,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  Orders 
may  ho  addressed  to  WM.  CLIFT,  Jr..,  56  East  2Gth-st.,  N.  Y., 
or  D.  S.  MILLS,  Pres’t,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.  They  should 
be  sent  early  as  the  stock  is  limited. 

'  F&tOST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

Offer  for  the  Sprino:  of  1863  a  large  quantity  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  lloscs,  Green-house  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  as  follows: 

1. — Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.,  10  cts.  each.  „  „  ^  ^  , 

No.  2. — Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  10  cts.  each.  _  . 

No.  3. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Green-house  and  Bedding- 
out  Plants,  3  cts.  each.  i 

No.  4 —Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Deal¬ 
ers,  3  cts.  each.  ,  0  .  , 

No.  5.— Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  8  cts.  each. 

Address,  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REIB3S  NURSERIES. 

(Established  1S36.)  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

One  hundred  acres  closely  planted  with  a  fine  Stock  of 
Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  and  Small  Fruits. 

Also,  a  Very  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  and  Shrubs,  such  as  are  desirable  for 
planting  in  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Lawns,  &c. 

Particular  Attention  given  to  small  orders. 

Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN, 
Successor  to  Wm.  Reid. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Our  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  is  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  any¬ 
where,  and  includes  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Crevcling,  Ives,  Rentz,  Delaware,  Alvey, 
Rogers’  Hybrids,  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondack, 
Martha,  Hindi  Hawk,  and  all  other  desirable  kinds. 

We  guarantee  our  prices  to  be  as  low  as  the  same  quality 
of  a  genuine  article  can  he  had  anywhere,  and  can  furnish 
Stock  of  any  grade  desired. 

Persons  in  want  of  vine3  would  do  well  to  correspond 
with  us,  as  we  are  confident  of  being  able  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  both  in  quality  and  price. 

J.  KNOX. 


FE  It  HIT’S  TIMES 

Are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  size  and  abundance  of  healthy 
roots.  Prices  will  lie  found  upon  application  to  be  as  low 
or  lower  ttmn  any  advertised.  Liberal  terms  are  offered  to 
those  forming  Clubs.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

MAIN  GRAPE.  . 

It  Is  claimed  for  this  grape,  without  fear  of  being  contro¬ 
verted,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  grape  cultivated  in 
the  United  States,  for  its  hardy  growth,  prolific  bearing,  and 
early  ripening ,  large  and  compact  bunches,  large  berry, 
few  and  small  seeds.  It  ripens  its  limit  in  August.  The 
parent  vine  bears  from 600  to  1000  pounds  of  grapes  annually. 

Pr.icE  op  Vises,  Layehs . $3.00 

“  “  Single  eyes  No.  1 — 2.00 

“  “  “  “2....  1.50 

“  “  “  “  3  ..  1.00 

Discount  on  largo  orders.  Tines  sent  by  mail. 

MAIN  &  NUTTER,  Concord,  is'.  H. 

GRAPE  TIMES. 

Ives  and  40  other  varieties.  Grape  "Wood  lore. 

Kittatinny,  Philadelphia  and  Lam's  Everbearing. 

Early  Goodrich  and  Hnrison  Potatoes. 

M.  H.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

Sandusky,  O. 

fiStrawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  for  sale 
low.  Send  for  Circular.  THOMAS  M.  VANDERVEER, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


H 


CURRANTS. 

Our  Stock  of  Currants  is,  without  doubt,  much  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  country,  and  includes : 

Cherry,  Vcx’saillaise,  Fertile  <1’ Angers,  La 
Dative,  While  Grape,  Victoria,  Black  Naples, 
etc.,  etc.  Tills  fruit  is  attracting  greatly  increased  atten¬ 
tion,  and  bids  fair  to  take  the  rank  it  deserves  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  small  fruits.  Our  plants  arc  1, 2,  and  3  years  old, 
true  to  name,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

See  Catalogue  for  Descriptions,  Illustrations,  and  Prices. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

UMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GMAP E  VINES, 

A  large  stock  of  Delaware,  Ives’  Seedling,  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Iona,  &c.,  &c.,  1  and  2  years  old,  at  low  prices. 
DWARF  PKAKS,  2  and  3  years  old,  verj'  fine. 

DWAItF  APPLES,  2  years  old,  very  fine. 

STRAWBERRY  and  ItASPBERRY  PLANTS.  CURRANT 
BUSHES,  &c.  Large  collection  of  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS.  ROSES,  BULBS, 
&c„  &c.  Address  LENK  &  CO..  TOLEDO ,  OHIO, 

500,000 " GRAPE  TO ES, 

Superior  layers,  1  and  2  years  old,  mostly  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Catawba,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Delaware,  Ives,  and. Olli¬ 
ers,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else ,  for  sale.  Also,  Roses,  Cur¬ 
rants.  Rhubarb  and  Raspberry  Plants,  very  cheap.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Essavs  on  Grape  Culture,  to 

HR.  H.  SCHftOEDER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Delaware  ©rape  Yasies. 

SPLENDID  PLANTS.— Very  cheap  hr  the  qnantitv.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  Native  Grape-Vines. 

I  have  for  sale  at  my  Vineyard,  a  choice  lot  of  good  vines, 
of  the  best  varieties,  at  very  low  rates. 

Send  for  a  list  of  varieties. 

JOHN  F.  OLIVER,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

For  Sale  at  the  ©wego  Nursery. 

5,000  Concord  grape  yincs,  1  y.  old,  $1.20  per  doz.;  $6  per  100 ; 

$50  per  M. 

5,000  Isabella  “  “  “  “  $1  per  doz.:  $4  per  100; 

$25  per  M. 

600  Hartford  Prolific  “  “  “  $1.50  per  doz ;  $10  per  100. 

500  Clinton,  1  and  2  year  old,  $1  per  doz.;  $4  per  100. 

All  firs>t  class  vines.  Splendid  roots. 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Adirondao  Grape  Nursery  and  Vineyard. 

One,  Two  and  Three  year  old  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  most 
desirable  native  varieties,  with  the  New  Hybrids,  “  Salem," 
and  “Diana  Hamburg ,"  and  the  best  Foreign  varieties. 
Vines  of  extra  quality  and  at  lowest  rates.  Wholesale  Price 
List  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY  &  CO., 

March,  1368.  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1  %  6  Aft  EARLY  MAY  or  Richmond  Cherry  trees. 

grafted  on  Morrello.  Thrifty,  well  formed 
heads,  3'A  to  8  feet,  15  to  25  cts.  wholesale.  *10,000  Kentish 
Red,  six  days  later  and  similar  to  Early  May,  3  to  7  ft..  $100 
per  1,000.  10,000  Concord  grape  vines,  one  year.  No.  1,  $50 
per  1.000;  No.  2,  $35  per  Mu  Delaware,  No.  1,  one  year,  $100 
per  M. ;  No  2,  $50  per  M.  Extra,  2  years,  $200  per  1,000. 
Clinton,  $50  per  1,000.  Catawba,  $20  to  $30  per  1,000.  Red 
Dutch  currants,  $20  per  1,000.  Houghton  Gooseberry,  3years, 
$25  per  1,000.  And  other  small  fruits  very  low,  wholesale. 

HENRY  AVERY,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

mlwlraYralra 

revr  m  *.?£.. 

We  will  furnish  strong  and  vigorous  plants  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  by  MAIL,  at  prices  annexed,  guaranteeing 
their  genuineness  and  safe  carriage.-  Jucunda- Our 
Ho.  TOO,  Kitley’s  Goliali,  Nimrod,  Naomi,  Lu- 
cida  Perfecta,  each  $1  per  doz.;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per  100. 
Fillmore,  Triontphc  de  Gaud,  Wilson,  Golden 
Seeded,  Burr’s  few  Pine,  Agriculturist,  Len' 
ning’s  White,  and  many  other  varieties,  50  cts.  per  doz. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“ML  NICAISE  STRAW BEURY.” 

The  largest  berry  known ;  imported  by  FROST  &  CO., 
Spring  of  i860. 

We  fruited  the  berry  the  past  season,  and  think  it  fully 
comes  up  to  its  European  reputation  for  size  and  quality. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation. 

Price,  $1  per  Plant ;  $9  per  Dozen. 

Address  FROST  &,  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  now  offer  for  spring  planting  our  new  Strawberry, 
Nicanor,  one  of  the  most  hardy,  productive,  and  valuable 
for  family  use  or  market,  in  cultivation.  Price  $5  per  doz., 
sent  free  by  mail.  Our  collection  of  Strawberries  embraces 
all  the  American  and  Foreign  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  Bent 
prepaid  for  10  cts.  each. 

ELLWANUEIt  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  Established  1310. 

See  J.  S.  COLLINS’  offer,  March  No.,  page  113. 


Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees  for  Spring  of  1868. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  For  sale  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  A  descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  Catalogue  of 
Fruits,  and  one  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid,  for  10  cents  each.  Wholesale  Catalogue  ff.ke  ’ 
ELLWAKGER  &  BARRY. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


&  CO,, 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 

WKK, . PENNSYI/VANBA. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Fruit  «d  Seed  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Our  Stock  of  the  True  Jracunda,  No.  TOO,  Fill¬ 
more,  Bull’s  New  Pine,  Golden  Seeded,  Wil¬ 
son,  Agriculturist,  and  other  desirable  varieties,  is 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  country.  Nurserymen,  Dealers, 
and  large  Planters,  furnished  at  very  low  rates.  All  plants 
warranted  genuine ,  and  none  sent  out  except  those  of  the 
best  quality.  Early  correspondence  is  invited. 

J.  KNOX, 

_ Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sf^>rsea*aclt§li  Sets. 

SG.OO  per  1,000.  V.  D.  VAN  NEST,' 

Higlitstown,  N.  J. 

iptfhdTk  POUNDS  FRESH  SAGE  SEED  FOR 

A&d  APTUV  sale,  by  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

ORNET  RASPBERRY.—' Very  strong  Plants 
$15 -per  100.  HORSERADISH  SETS,  $5.50  per  1000 
Address,  EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mew  StrawfeeFrles,  fey  Mail. 

NAPOLEON  III. 

The  finest  amateur  berry  in  cultivation,  $3  per  dozen. 
PERPETUAL  PINE. 

A  new,  perpetual  variety  of  the  Pine  class,  $5  per  dozen. 

JUCUNDA,  75  cts.  per  doz.;  $5  per  100. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  of  the  best  native  and  foreign  varieties. 

EDW’D.  J.  EVANS  &.  CO.,  York,  Penn’a. 

WTILSON’S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY.  ATirjre 

and  fine  grown  stock  of  this  great  Market  Berry 
strictly  pure  $1  per  100,  $5  per  1000.  No  charge  for  packing. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  all  ordering. 

D.  H.  BROWN, 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

JUCUNDA,  OR  SUNOX’S  700. 

15  Jncnnda  or  Knox's  700  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  securely 
packed  and  post-paid,  by  Mail,  for  $1. 

E.  MARSHALL,  Po’keepsie,N.  Y. 

OF  Grape  Vine  Cuttings,  CHEAPER  THAN 
ANY  YET  ADVERTISED.  All  Varieties.  Also  100,000 
Currant  Cuttings,  all  nearly  rooted.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Essay,  with  stamp.  DR.  H.  SCHROEDER,  Bloomington,  111. 

ft  you  want  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Boses,  or  Bedding  Plants,  send  for  our  priced 
Catalogue  for  1868.  fre.eto  all.  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds  fresh 
&  pure.  J.  W.  Elliott  &  Sons,  109  Market-st,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ST  DON’T 
SCRATCH  YOU, 

Os-  Tear  Your  Clothes. 

Davison’s  Thornless 
Black  Cap  Raspberry 
is  the  best,  as  it  is  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  early,  and  sweet,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  it. 
For  origin,  description,  prices, 
testimonials,  &c„  send  stamp 
for  Circular. 

JOSEPH  SINTON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N„  Y. 

l^AVISON’S  THORNLESS  RASPBERRY.— For 
-aLlr  a  sample  of  the  wood;  a  four-page  circular,  containing 
description,  prices,  and  an  engraving  of  this  new  Black  Cap ; 
a  price  list  of  our  fine  stock  of  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc., 
send  to  DAVID  LONG  &  SON, 

It  originated  in  Lat.  42%°.  Williamsville,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

H  ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS.— A  good 

.a.?#'!!!'  stock  of  Plants  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
For  $10,25.:  "  ~ 


Philadelphia,  25  Sti 
S  Thornless,  12  Doolittle,  12 


25 Stinger, 25  Jucunda,  Strawberries; 
e,  12  Philadelphia,  Raspberries;  6 
Wilson  Early;  6  KIttatinny  Blackberries;  6  Hartford,  C  Con¬ 
cord.  and  6  Iona  Grape-vines.  All  warranted  genuine  and  to 
reach  the  purchaser  by  mail.  For  other  prices,  etc.,  send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  JOHN  S.COLLINS,  Moorestown.N.J. 


"1  T3  (f&j  Wilson’s  Early  and  110  Kittatinny  Blaclc- 

JL  -El  burberry  root  cuttings  by  mail  (220)  for  $5.  500  seeds 
each  Extra  Early  and  Keyes'  Tomato,  SO  cts.  4  pounds  Ear¬ 
ly  Goodrich,  Harison,  Gleason,  or  Monitor  potatoes,  75  cts. 

P.  SUTTON,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

F©s*  Spring  Planting-. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries, Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes,  Vege-. 
table  plants  (cold  frame,  hot-bed  and  open  ground,  in  their 
season)  in  variety.  AH  orders  faithfully  executed  in  .every 
respect.  Small  Fruit,  Seed  Potato,  and  Vegetable  Plant 
Catalogues  mailed  to  all  on  application. 

D.  H.  BROWN,  Cherry  Lawn  Farm. 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 
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Allen’s  Domestic  Animals .  .$1.00 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  HORSE,  MULE, 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  and  FARM 
DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their  DIS¬ 
EASES  and  REMEDIES.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  ,010th, 
12mo,  221  pp. 

Allen’s  Rural  Architecture......  .$1.50 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction 
of  convenient  FARM-HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS,  including  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Car¬ 
nage  and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops,  Wood-Honses, 
Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice-Houses,  Poultry  and  Bee- 
Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for 
the  gardens  and  grounds ;  useful  and  ornamental  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  etc.  By  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Editor 
“American  Herd-Book,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  378  pp. 

American  Bird-Eancier ......  Paper, ..  80. 

Field,  Cage,  and  House-Birds,  breeding,  rearing,  etc. 
Paper,  12mo,  10-7  pp. 

American  Pomology—  Apples .... .  .$3.00 

This  volume  has  744  pages,  the  first.  375  of  which  arc 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  planting, 
cultivation  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the 
like ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
apples.  With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the 
trouble  was  to  decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  contains 
293  Illustrations.  Contents  :  I.  Introductory. — H. 
History  of  the  Apple.  —  HI.  Propagation.  Buds  and 
Cuttings  —  Grafting  —  Budding  —  The  Nursery.  —  IV. 
Dwarfing. — V.  Diseases.— VI.  The  Site  for  an  Orchard. 
VII.  Preparation  of  Soil  for  an  Orchard. — VIII.  Se¬ 
lection  and  Planting. — IX.  Culture,  etc. — X.  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Pruning. — XI.  Thinning. — XII.  Ripening  and 
Preserving  Fruits.  —  XIII  and  XIV.  Insects.  —  XV. 
Characters  of  Fruits  and  their  Value — Terms  used. — 
XVI.  Classification.  Necessity  for  —  Basis  of — Char¬ 
acters—  Shape — Its  Regularity — Flavor — Color  —  Their 
several  Values,  etc.,  Description  of  Apples. — XVli. 
Fruit  Lists — Catalogue  and  Index  of  Fruits.  By  Doct. 
John  A.  Warder,  President  Ohio  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty;  Vice-President  American  Pomological  Society 
Cloth,  12mo.,  744  pp. 

Annuals - {Each) . Paper,  50,  Cloth,  75 

The  American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1868. 
The  second  of  the  series  begun  in  1867,  and  a  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  work  of  164  pages.  Besides  being  a 
compendium  of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c., 
published  during  the  year  1867,  it  contains  original 
articles  of  permanent  value,  by  well-known  writers  on 
horticultural  subjects.  The  Editor  has  had  the  collabor¬ 
ation  of  tlie  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder, 
Peter  Henderson,  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
Josiali  Iloopes,  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Jas.  Vick,  F.  R. 
Elliott,  A.  S.  Fuller,  Thos.  Meehan,  and  others.  It 
contains  an  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  each  month. 

The  American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868. 
In  addition  to  the  Almanac,  guide  for  work  for  each 
month,  numerous  useful  tables,  and  minor  items,  there 
will  be  found  many  interesting  articles,  among  which 
are  the  following :  Factory  Dairy  Practice,  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Am.  Dairymen’s  Association ;  Milk  and 
Butter,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College; 
Wastes  of  Sewerage  and  Projects  for  their  Utilization, 
by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. ;  Horse  Breaking  and  Bit¬ 
ting  Colts,  by  Col.  Headley,  of  Morristown ;  Potato 
Crop  of  1S67,  by  Dr.  Hexamer ;  Culture  of  Wheat  in 
Western  New  York,  with  a  description  of  favorite  va¬ 
rieties,  by  Joseph  Hams ;  and  one  on  Scythes,  Snaths, 
and  Cradles,  by  John  W.  Douglass.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  152  pages  and  is  finely  illustrated. 

The  American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1867, 
as  a  companion  volume  to  that  for  1868,  aud  the  first  of 
this  series,  and 

The  American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1867, 
both  of  them  finely  illustrated,  and  very  valuable,  can 
be  had  of  the  Publishers.  Prices  same  as  for  1868. 


BOOKS, 


American  Rose  Culturist. 


30 


(Including  the  Dahlia.)  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  THE 
ROSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.  12mo,  98  pp. 

American  Farm-Book.  (R.  L.  Allen). $1.50 

Or  a  CoMrEND  of  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irriga¬ 
tion,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ;  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Culti¬ 
vating,  and  Preparation  for  Market.  Over  one  hundred 
engravings.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo,  325  pp. 

American  Weeds,  and  Useful  Plants.$1.75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator — Farmer,  Gar¬ 
dener,  etc.;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(with  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of 
Cultivators  ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradi¬ 
cation  when  needed.  While  practical  in  its  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By  Win.  Darlington,  M.D., 
and  Prof.  Geo.  Thurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated 
with  277  Engravings.  12mo.,  460  pp. 

Bement’s  Babbit  Fancier . .  .30 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Rabbits :  their  Diseases  and  Remedies  ;  Full 
Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitries, 
etc. ;  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  M.  Bement,  author  of 
Poulterer's  Companion,  etc.  12mo,  101  pp.,  in  neat 
illustrated  paper  covers. 

Sommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures. 
Paper.. . .  25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur¬ 
ther  showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommer.  8vo,  90  pp. 

Boussingault’s  Bural  Economy-...  .$1.60 

Rural  Economy  In  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Afplied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Brack’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden — . . . . .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Buist’s  Family  Kitcben-Gardener.-  ...$1.00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  216  pp. 


Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book- 


75 


Containing  Directions  for  Raising,  Propagating,  and 
Managing  Fruit-Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  ete.  ISrno, 

288  pp. 


Buist’s  American  Flower  Garden  Direc¬ 
tory — .......  — ...... c.  ..$1.50 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  tho  Culturs  of 
Plants  in  the  Flower-Garden,  IIot-House,  Green-House, 
Rooms  for  Parlor-Windows,  FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN 
THE  YEAR;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  Hot-House,  a 
Green-House,  laying  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Robert  Buist,  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
Grower  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  12mo,  342  pp. 


Cobbett's  American  Gardener  • 


.  ....75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gar¬ 
dens.  Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  find  a 
place  in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man.  While  it  is  marked  by  tho 
author’s  peculiarities,  it  i3  so  full  of  plain  common- 
sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.  By 
William  Cobbett.  Cloth,  12mo.,  230  pp. 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide ....  .75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate  ; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Heating.  By  Wi.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo,  204  pp. 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian.  - ....... .75 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals ,  showing  the  Causes, 
Symptoms ,  and  Remedies ,  and  rules  for  Restoring  and 
Preserving  Health  by  good  management,  with  directions 
for  Training  and  Breeding..  By  S.  W.  Cole.  Cloth, 
18mo.,  283  pp. 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . .  •  .$5.00 

An  elegant  Octavo  Volume,  containing  926  pages,  and 
250  Engravings.  It  is  a  Compendium  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Practical  Knowledge ;  embracing 
Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  Details  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  or  Farm  Crops.  It  describes  and  illustrates  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  Farmer, 
the  Gardener,  the  Fruit  Culturist,  and  the  Amateur. 
By  Robert  Morris  Copeland.  Cloth,  beveled  boards, 
8vo.,  926  pp. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor. ....  -$1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual. .............  .$1.25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  Samuel  L.  Dana.  Cloth,  12mo.,  312  pp. 

SownIng',s  Landscape  Gardening1  and 
Rural  Architecture  ....  — .$6.50 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North-America,  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Di¬ 
rections  for  everything  connected  with  the  Laying  out 
and  adorning  the  Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  the  Buildings,  the  Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  with 
principles  of  taste  so  stated  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  ail 
classes.  Splendidly  Blustrated  with  many  Steel  and 
fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Downing. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Newly  Blustrated  and  Revised, 
■with  Supplement,  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent. 
Octavo,  534  pp.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 


8S”  Any  book  on  the  above  list  will  b©  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  (except 
these  Territories  reached  by  the  Overland  California  Mail  only,)  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
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Eastwood’s  Complete  Cranberry  Manual  75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cnltivation  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By 
Benj.  Eastwood.  Cloth,  12mo,  120  pp. 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’ s  Guide!. 50 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  work  was  Thoroughly 
Revised ;  embracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits, 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  their  Cultivation : 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers  ;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio. 
Cloth,  12mo,  503  pp. 

Field’s  Pear  Culture . $1.25 

The  Peak  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo, 
286  pp. 

Flax  Culture . 50 

A  new-and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  growers.  8vo,  paper. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 1.50 

The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land 
with  Stones,  Wood,  Drain-Plows,  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles  ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall, 
Evaporation,  Filtration,  Excavation,  Capacity  of  Pipes, 
cost  and  number  to  the  acre.  With  over  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  best  work  on  Draining  published.  By 
Judge  Fi:ench,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  of  Mass. 
Agricultural  College.  Cloth,  12mo,  384  pp. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo,  202  pp. 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
turist . Paper,..  20 

A  new,  practical  little  work,  meeting  with  universal 
favor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties,  down  to  the 
latest  valuable  seedlings.  Paper,  12mo,  48  pp. 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist-  •  •  -$1.50 

Anew  work,  and  the  only  one  devoted  to  Small  Fruits. 
Special  treatises  of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  that  the 
author  can  more  thoroughly  discuss  his  subject,  and  go 
into  greater  detail,  than  in  a  work  embracing  both  large 
and  small  fruits.  Mr.  Fuller  has  been  so  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  speak  of  his  qualification  as  a  teacher.  This 
hook  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation,  Culture, 
Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  The  work  is  most 
abundantly  illustrated. 

Contents:  I.  Barberry. — II.  Strawberry. — HI.  Rasp¬ 
berry. — IV.  Blackberry. — V.  Dwarf  Cherry. — VI.  Cur¬ 
rant. —  VII.  Gooseberry.  —  VH3.  Cornelian  Cherry.— 
IX.  Cranberry. — X.  Huckleberry. —  XI.  Shepherdia. — 
Xn.  Preparation  for  Gathering  Fruit. 

By  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  Cloth,  12mo.,  2S8  pp. 

Gardening  for  Profit . $1.50 

A  new  work  on  Market  and  Family  Gardening.  It 
is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
prepared  by  a  Market  Gardener,  in  this  country.  The 
author  is  well  known,  and  his  successful  experience  of 
eighteen  years,  enables  him  to  give  a  most  valuable 
record.  It  isan  original  and  purely  Amcricanwork,  and 
not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too  often  are,  by 
quotations  from  foreign  authors.  Everything  is  made 
perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details, 
from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products 
for  market.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Cloth,  12mo  252  pp. 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . .  .30 

“A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,”  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 


Gregory  on  Squashes- 


.Paper,  30 


This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit ;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Pa 
per  covers,  12mo,  69  pp. 

Guenons  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows-...  75 

An  interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  direc¬ 
tions,  and  many  illustrative  engravings,  for  determining 
by  natural  marks  or  external  signs,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  in  milk,  etc.,  with-  introductory  remarks 
of  forty  pages  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.  Sixty-third 
thousand.  8vo,  88  pp. 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

8 vo,  Extra  Cloth ,  $4.00.  Beveled  hoards 
and  colored  Engravings. . . $6.00 

This  very  heantiful  work,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
•L.  Flint,  is  the  most  popular  one  on  entomology,  and, 
indeed,  almost  the.only  one  not  intended  for  the  purely 
scientific  student.  The  familiar  descriptions  of  the 
insects  are  much  aided  by  the  excellent  plain  and  col¬ 
ored  illustrations.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  work 
contains  all  the  insects  one  meets  with,  but  as  it  com¬ 
prises  those  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated  and  wild 
plants,  it  includes  the  more  common  ones,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  systematic  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  gives  the  means,  as 
far  as  known,  of  combating  these  enemies  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  By  the  late  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D. 
Extra  Cloth.  Beautiful  engravings  on  steel.  8vo,  6-10  pp. 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. .  $1.75 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse,  prepared 
in  this  country.  A  Complete  Manual  for  Horsemen, 
embracing :  How  to  Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Buy  a 
Horse ;  How  to  Break  a  Horse ;  How  to  Hse  a  Horse ; 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Physic  a  Horse  (Allo¬ 
pathy  or  Homoeopathy);  now  to  Groom  a  Horse  ;  IIow  to 
Drive  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc.,  and  Chap¬ 
ters  on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert,  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully 
illustrated  throughout.  Cloth,  12mo.,  425  pp. 

Hop  Culture . : . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  8vo.,  paper. 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry . $1.50 

An  American  edition  of  the  English  work.  The  writer, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  suggests  modes  of  thought 
calculated  to  lead  the  reader  constantly  to  reflection. 
Exact  analyses  are  given  of  the  various  substances  nsed 
as  manure,  thus  giving  aid  to  answer  such  inquiries. 
By  Jas.  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F,  R.  S3.,  L.  and  E., 
etc.,  etc.  Cloth,  12nio,  381  pp. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Author’s  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Jas.  F.  W.  John¬ 
ston,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extensive  English 
work.  Cloth,  largo  12mo,  709  pp. 

Leuchars’  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses..$1.50 

GREEN-HOUSES,  GRAPERIES,  etc.  etc.,  and  how  to 
Ventilate  them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
This  is  the  only  work  published  in  this  country,  speci¬ 
ally  devoted  to  this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars, 
Garden  Architect.  Cloth,  12mo.,  303  pp. 


Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . $1.50 

A  new  work,  and  a  complete  manual  for  Cotton  grow¬ 
ing,  intended  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
production  of  this  crop.  It  discusses  in  the  first  part, 
climate,  the  farm,  stock,  implements,  preparation  of 
soil,  and  planting,  cnltivation,  picking,  ginning,  hal¬ 
ing,  and  marketing,  and  gives  a  Calendar  of  monthly 
operations.  A  discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  cotton 
lands,  the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  insects 
and  diseases  that  molest  it,  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  which  also  includes  valuable  statistics  and 
suggestions.  An  additional  chapter  has  been  prepared 
by  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq.,  upon  Cotton  Seed  and  its  Uses, 
giving  the  details  of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  work 
contains  a  colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands  of  the 
United  States,  besides  other  illustrations.  By  Joseph 
B.  Lyman.  12mo,  190  pp. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  strnojxre  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varic 
tics.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp. 

My  Vineyard  at  Lake  view . $1.25 

This  book  is  especially  valuable  as  giving  an  account 
of  the  processes  actually  followed  in  celebrated  Grape 
Regions  in  Western  New  York,  and  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Lake  Erie.  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow 
grapes,  whether  a  singlo  vino  or  a  vineyard,  it  is  full  of 
valuable  teachings.  It  tells  just  what  the  beginner  in 
grape  culture  wishes  to  know,  with  the  charm  that  al¬ 
ways  attends  the  relation  of  personal  experience. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  143  pp. 

Horton’s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
ture.  — . .  75 

A  valuable  and  popular  treatise  on  the  Connection  be¬ 
tween  Science  and  the  art  of  Practical  Farming.  By 
the  late  John  P.  Norton,  MIA.,  Professor  of  Scientific 
Agriculture  in  Yale  College.  Cloth,  12mo,  218  pp. 

Onions:  How  to  Baise  them  Profitably, 

Paper . . . . 20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money 
we  Made  by  it . . 30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  ol 
a  romance.  12mo,  126  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;  hound,  60  cents. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry;  with 
a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notes  on 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and 
Grape.  By  R.  G.  Pardee.  Cloth,  12mo,  157  pp. 

Peat  and  its  Uses . $1.25 

A  New  Work  on  Peat,  thorough  and  Practical ;  it  gives 
a  full  history  of  Peat,  Muck,  etc.,  telling  what  they 
are,  where  found,  and  how  to  estimate  their  value.  It 
describes  the  various  methods  of  using  Peat  for  ma¬ 
nure,  as  an  absorbent,  as  [an  ameliorator  of  the  soil, 
etc. ;  and  it  is  especially  explicit  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  Peat  as  Fuel,  describing  minutely  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  in  preparing  it  to  burn,  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  to  the  most  complicated  ;  such  as  are  in  use  in 
this  country,  and  Europe.  It  is  illustrated  with  many 
Engravings  of  machines,  etc.  The  work  is  invaluable 
to  those  having  Peat  or  Muck  swamps,  or  wishing  to 
invest  in  Peat  Companies.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W. 
Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Cloth,  12mo.,  168  pp. 


Any  book  on  the  above  list  wiiH  be  forwarded,  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  (exeeot 
those  Territories  reached  by  the  Overland  California  Mai!  only,)  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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Pedder’s  Land-Measurer  for  Farmers  60 

A  convenient  Pocket  Companion,  showing  at  once  the 
oontents  of  any  piece  of  land,  when  its  length  and 
width  are  known,  up  to  1,500  feet  either  way,  with  va¬ 
rious  other  useful  farm  tables.  Cloth,  18mo,  144  pp. 

duinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping1  Ex¬ 
plained  ...  — .................  $1.50 

Newly  written  throughout ,  containing  the  results  of 
thirty-five  years  of  successful  experience,  with  full, 
plain,  and  practical  Directions  for  all  details  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture  ;  including  also  a  Description  and  Manner  of  Using 
the  Movable  Comb  and  Box  Hives,  with  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  modes  of  Propagating  and  Treating  the  Italian 
Bee,  etc.,  etc.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  By  M. 
Qu  ingy,  Practical  Bee-keeper. 

Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry  $1. 

Giving  Prominent  Characteristics  of  Different  Breeds ; 
Principles  of  breeding  correctly ;  practical  and  concise 
rules  for  Selecting  the  Best,  and  making  the  best  Cross¬ 
es  for  Wool  and  Mutton.  By  Hon,  Henry  S.  Randall, 
BL.D.  12mo,  189  pp. 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry. ......  .$1.50 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep ; 
Selecting  the  Best  for  Wool  and  for  Mutton  ;  Rules  for 
Crossing ;  Practical  Details  for  Rearing ;  Summer  and 
Winter  Management ;  Treating  Diseases ;  with  New 
Chapters  by  Henry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds,  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  and  other  Articles 
in  Sheep  Husbandry.  Octavo,  338  pp. 

Richardson  on  Dogs.  .Paper,  30,  Cloth,.  .60 

Or,  Dogs  ;  Their  Origin  and  Varieties.  Directions 
as  to  their  Management,  Simple  Instructions  for  Treat¬ 
ment  under  Disease,  etc.,  etc.,  with  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings.  By  H.  D.  Richardson,  author  of  sundry  works 
on  animals.  12mo,  127  pp.  Neat  paper  covers,  30c. ; 
bound,  60c. 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry ........  75 

A  New  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preferable  Breeds  of 
Farm-Yard  Poultry,  their  History  and  Leading  Char¬ 
acteristics  ;  with  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  including  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at  Poul¬ 
try  Shows,  etc.  Very  fully  illustrated.  By  Simon  M. 
Saunders.  12mo,  104  pp.  Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book...... 75 

Directions  for  the  Forming  and  Management  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  Culture  and  Use  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  and  Medicinal  Herbs.  Cloth,  18mo.,  306  pp. 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book-.. . .  -$1.50 

A  treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  in  relation  to 
Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working, 
Construction  of  Stables,  Ventilation,  Appendages  of 
of  Stables,  Management  of  the  Feet  and  of  Diseased 
and  Defective  Horses.  By  John  Stewart,  Veterinary 
Surgeon.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  adapting  it  to 
American  food  and  climate.  By  A.  B.  Allen,  former 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  378 

pp. 


Skillful  Housewife., . . .75 

Or,  Complete  Guide  to  Domestic  Cookery,  Taste,  Com¬ 
fort,  and  Economy,  embracing  659  Recipes,  with 
many  valuable  hints  pertaining  to  household  duties, 
the  care  of  health,  Education  of  Children,  Gardening, 
Birds.  By  Mrs.  L.  G.  Arell.  Cloth,  12mo.,  210  pp. 

The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden-...  .$1.00 

On  the  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush  Fruit  Trees. 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears  are  beautiful  ornaments,  be¬ 
sides  being  useful  in  giving  abundant  crops  of  fruit  ; 
they  can  be  grown  in  Small  Gardens  and  City  Yards, 
and  be  readily  removed.  Root  Pruning  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  There  are  directions  also,  concerning  Dwarf 
Cherries  and  Plums,  Figs  and  Filberts.  It  is  a  valuable 
work  for  the  cultivator.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Cloth. 
12mo.,  143  pp. 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals ... .  .$1.00 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals,  the 
value  of  different  kinds  for  feeding  and  fattening  pur¬ 
poses,  with  remarks  upon  the  food  of  Man :  being  de¬ 
tails  of  important  experiments  made  by  the  British 
Government.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thompson,  M.  D. 
Cloth,  12mo,  172  pp. 

Tobacco  Culture;  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Hlustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters  Manual- .$1.50 

A  compilation  of  facts  from  the  best  authorities  on  tha 
culture  .of  Cotton,  its  Natural  History,  Chemical  Analy¬ 
sis,  Trade  and  Consumption,  with  a  History  of  Cotton 
and  the  Cotton  Gin.  By  J.  A.  Turner.  Cloth,  12mo, 

820  pp. 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit,  and  Drain¬ 
ing  for  Health.  . . .  .$1.50 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been,  practically,  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  draining  engineer,  and  few,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  have  such  monuments  of  their  skill 
to  point  at  as  he,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
New  York  Central  Park.  This  book  is  a  very  complete 
and  practical  treatise,  the  directions  in  which  are  plain, 
and  easily  followed.  The  subject  of  thorough  farm  drain¬ 
age  is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  also  that  more 
extensive  land-drainage  by  which  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  district  may  be  greatly  improved,  even  to  the 
banishment  of  fever  and  ague,  typhoid  and  malarious 
fevers.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Cloth,  12mo,  244  pp. 

Youatt  on  Sbeep. . .  $1.00 

With  details  for  Breeding  and  Rearing ;  Notes  on  Dif¬ 
ferent  Breeds ;  Summer  and  Winter  Management  ; 
Characteristics  of  different  Kinds  of  Wool,  with  Por¬ 
traits  of  different  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Octavo,  160  pp. 


Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens.  ..$1.50 

This  is  the  only  book  wholly  devoted  to  the  Cultivation, 
Pruning  and  Management  of  Plants  suitable  for  Ameri¬ 
can  hedging,  especially  the  Maclnra,  or  OSAGE  OR¬ 
ANGE  ;  illustrated  with  engravings  of  plants,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  processes  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on 
Evergreens,  their  varieties,  propagation,  culture,  etc. 
By  J.  A.  Warder.  12mo.,  291  pp. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle-...  .$1,50 

Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management,  Diseases  • 
a  full  history  of  the  various  races ;  their  origin,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk.  By 
W.  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  A  complete  guide 
for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
with  many  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens! 
Cloth,  12mo,  469  pp. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  tbe  Hog — .$100 

A  treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Medical 
Treatment  of  Swine,  with  directions  for  salting  pork, 
and  curing  bacon  and  hams.  By  Wm.  Youatt,  V.S., 
and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  American  edition,  edited  by 
Ambrose  Stevens.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  Cloth, 
12  mo.,  231  pp. 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse.. $1.50 

The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Remedies, 
Rules  to  Buyers,  Breakers,  Shoers,  etc.  Youatt’s  work 
somewhat  simplified  and  brought  down  by  W.  C.  Spoon¬ 
er,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  accouut  of  the 
Breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engrav 
ings.  Cloth,  12mo.,  483  pp. 

Architecture. 

Messrs.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.  supply 
the  two  valuable  works  mentioned  below,  post¬ 
paid,  at  the  retail  price,  and  to  dealers  at  the 
usual  discount. 

Architecture, . . . $10.00 

A  most  useful,  practical  book  on  this  subject,  giving  in 
detail,  on  a  working,  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  various  classes  of  buildings ;  with  382  de¬ 
signs  and  714  illustrations,  containing  street  fronts, 
suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut-stone  work,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  containing  only  practical 
work,  designs,  and  illustrations,  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  By  Cummings  &  Miller, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters. 

Modern  American  Architecture,  -  •  -$10.00 

An  entirely  new  work,  containing  designs  and  plans 
for  villas,  farmhouses,  cottages,  city  residences, 
churches,  school-houses,  etc.  With  55  original  plates, 
giving,  in  detail,  plans  and  illustrations  suited  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.  In 
sending  for  this  hook,  it  should  be  stated  that  Cum¬ 
mings  &  Miller's  “  Modern  American  Architecture”  is 
wanted  instead  of  “Architecture,”  by  the  same  authors, 
which  is  advertised  above. 


Messrs*  ©range  Judd  &  ©oa  keep  in  Stock  and  ©n  Sal©  the  following  Books  s 


Art  of  Saw-Filing,  (Holly,) . . . .  75 

Parry’s  Fruit-Garden, .  $1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion, . 2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant,. . .........  2  50 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German,). .....  50 

Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly,) _ _  75 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide, .  1  75 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences, . 8  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays, .  5  00 

Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit-Tree3  of  America, .  8  00 

DuBreuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  by  Dr.  Warder, .  2  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses, . 2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy-Farming, . 2  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist, .  1  50 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol., . .  4  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow, .  1  35 

Haraztby’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making, .  0  00 


Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter, . . . 

Hoise  Training  Made  Easy,  (Jennings,). _ _ ...... 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine, . . . 

Jennings  on  Cattle,  . . . . . . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry,. . . 

Jennings  on  Horse  and  his  Diseases, . . . 

Kathrina,  by  “  Timothy  Titcomb,” . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening, . . . . . . . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee, . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor, . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management, . 

Mayhew’s  (Ira)  Practical  Book-Keeping, . 

Mayhew’s  (Ira)  Blanks  for  Practical  Book-Keeping, 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener, . . . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd, . . . . . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood, . . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses, . . . . . . . . 


$3  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
3  50 

.  3  50 
90 

1  20 

2  25 
1  75 
1  75 

3  00 


Parsons  on  the  Rose, . $1  50 

Rural  Studies, .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book, . . .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry, . . .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture, . 8  00 

Soiling  of  Cattle, «(Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,) .  1  25 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape, . 3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book, .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough, .  1  50 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist, . . .  3  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs, .  80 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 8  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden, . 2  00 

Woodward’s  Annual,  1867  and  1868, ... . 1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes, . 1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., . . . 1  50 

Youman’s  Household  Science, . . 2  20 


■^HTNID)  AT=SCHOOL  BOOKSi — Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  publish  editions  of  the  new  and  popular  series  of  Sunday-School  Lesson  Books,  entitled;  ts  LESSON'S 
EQR  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  YEAR”— No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  S;  and  No.  4.  Each  number  contains  52  lessons.  These  have  met  with  great  favor  among 
all  denominations  of  Christians.  18mo,  112  pp.  Price,  15  cts.  each ;  18  cts.  each,  if  sent  by  mail.  CS3P“  Four  sample  copies  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4)  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  72  cts. 


Any  book  on  the  above  list  vyi  1 1  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  (except 
those  Territories  reached  by  the  Overland  California  f^aii  only,)  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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Four  Hest  Missive  ©rapes, 

and  best  for  all  purposes,  general  or  special,  in  the  order 
named. 

Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana. 

I  offer  plants  of  these  hinds  of  best  quality,  for  early  bear¬ 
ing  and  continued  productiveness  in  Garden  and  Vineyard. 
Prices  lower  than  the  cost  of  production.  For  Price  Lists, 
Club-propositions  and  Pamphlet,  send  stamp.  For  Vine 
Planters  Aid  (Pamphlet  with  many  engravings),  send 
Twenty  cents.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  valuable  to  all 
interested  in  grapes.  For  plows  (Deep  working  and  Trench¬ 
ing)  and  information  concerning  them,  send  for  Circular  to 
J.'B.  BROWN,  President  of  Peekskiil  Plow  Works. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 

Iona,  near  Peekskiil,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 
NOTE.— It  will  be  well  to  note  that  the  high  character  of 
these  kinds  has  been  built  up  and  established  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  plants  sent  out  by  the  Iona  establishment. 

©rape  Yisies  for  Spring  186§. 

Post  and  Express  charges  paid.  Grape  vines  only  grown 
at  Hanmore’s  Celebrated  Grape  Vine  Nurseries,  adjoining 
Chas.  Downing,  Esq.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Variety  and  quality 
unsurp  issed,  if  equalled,  in  the  United  States.  All  plants 
are  grown  with  special  regard  to  quality  not  quantity,  and 
we  will  not  send  out  poor  plants  at  any  price.  For  Whole¬ 
sale  Descriptive  Price  and  Club  Lists,  free,  address 

JOHN  W.  HANMOEE,  Box  81,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

©If  APE 

By  the  thousand  or  single  one.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
Vines  offered,  as  well  as  their  low  price,  will  satisfy  any  who 
desire  to  plant  good  Vines. 

For  Price  List  address  R.  W.  HOLTON, 

Haverstraw.  Rockland  Co.,  N.  T. 

MUST  BE  SOLD ! 

25,000  Concord  vines  (good),  per  100,  $4.00;  per  1,000,  $80.00. 
.  Iona,  Israella,  Diana,  Ives,  Hartford,  Creveling,  To  Kalon, 
' Rogers’  4, 15, 19,  and  Salem  (true),  very  low. 

S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East,  Pa. 

“  NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Charles  Downing,  see  March  No.,  $5  doz.;  $25.  100;  $150, 1000 
44  2d  size,  $2.50  per  doz.:  $12.50  per  100. 

Glocde’s  Perpetual  Pine,  everbearing,  $2  doz.;  $10, 100. 
Globe,  very  large,  splendid  variety,  $2  doz.;  $10,  100. 

Finner  Seedling,  very  large,  extra,  $2  doz.;  $10,  100. 

Roine}rn  Seedling,  large,  sweet,  $2  doz.;  $10,  100;  $75,  1000. 
Harrison,  a  very  large  new  variety,  $2  doz.;  $10. 100. 

Market,  large,  productive,  very  early,  $2  doz.;  $10, 100. 

These  6  varieties,  without  Charles  Downing.  1  doz.  each,  $5. 
Great  Rippowam,  immense  size,  sweet,  50c.  doz.;  $2, 100. 
Jucunda,  strongly  recommended,  very  large,  50c.  doz.;  $3, 100. 
Durand’s  Seedling,  betterthan  Jucunda,  50c.  doz.:  $3, 100. 
Hubbard  Seedling,  large,  productive.  $1  doz.;  $4, 100. 
President,  equal  to  Dr.'  Nicaise  in  size.  $1  doz.;  $4,  100. 

Stinger  Seedling,  large,  productive,  firm,  50c.  doz.;  $3.  100. 
Ella7  large,  earliest  berry  known,  firm,  line,  $1  doz.;  $4,  100. 
Philadelphia,  a  promising  variety,  very  early,  50c.  doz;  $2,100. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  magnificent  berry,  $1  doz.;  $5,  ion. 
Negro,  a  novelty,  large,  sweet,  nearly  black,  $1  doz.;  $6, 100. 
These  10  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  $5. 

White  Alpine, Red  Alpine, Mead’s  Seedling, each  $1  doz; $3,100 
This  entire  collection.  20  varieties,  1  doz.  each.  $15. 

Dr.  Nicaise.  the  largest  berry  known,  1  plant  $1;  0  for  $4. 
Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  Downer’s  Prolific,  30c.  doz.; 
$1,  100.— 100  plants  or  less  sent  bv  mail,  post-paid. 

Clarke  Raspberry,  $1  each,  $9  doz.  Philadelphia,  do.,  $3 
doz.;  $20,  100. 

Kittatinny  Blackberry,  extra  large,  sweet,  $4  doz.;  $25,100. 
A  new  Currant,  Fertile  dePalleau,  largest  known,  $3  doz.; 
$15,  100. 

Address,  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

PJLAKTTS.  PLANTS.  FMMT§. 

STRAWBERRIES: 


Barnes’  Mammoth  . . . . . 

Jucunda  (No.  700) . 

Philadelphia  and  Rippowam _ 

Green  Prolific  and  Russell....... 

N.  J.  Scarlet  and  Triomphe _ 

Agriculturist . . 

Albany  and  Starr’s  Seedling . 

Downer,  French,  Cutter,  Ida,  &  M< 

RASPBERRIES: 

Philadelphia . . . 

Clarke  and  Davison’s  Thornless. 

Doolittle  Black  Cap . . 

BLACKBERRIES: 

Wilson’s  Early, . 

44  44  Tips . 

“  “  Root  Cuttings.. .. 

Kittatinny  . . . . 

“  Root  Cuttings . . 

100  or  less  sent  pre-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

THAW  BERRY  PLANTS  CHEAP.— Wanting  to 

clem1  the  ground  early,  if  possible,  we  will  fill  orders 
from  planters,  sent  before  April  15th,  5  per  cent,  lower  than 
any  other  responsible  dealer.  We  grow  45  varieties.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FR1TTS,  Elvood,  N.  J. 

IF  you  want  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  or  Black¬ 
berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Currant  Bushes  or  Asparagus 
Roots— good  plants  at  low  prices,  address  CHAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J,  Price  Lists  gratis. _ 

MOT1CRE  18  fiSEESSiBSY  ©SVHOUf 

that,  as  I  have  some  of  the  many  different  varieties  of 
Small  Fruits  (Plants)  yet  on  hand,  all  those  who  have  not 
yet  ordered  should  send  at  once  and  get  my  Price  List,  etc. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

ARE  CHANCE.— Kittatinny  Blackberry,  $3 

per  100;  Wilson’s  Earlv,  do.,  $18;  Clarke  Raspberry, 
do.,  $18;  Philadelphia,  do.,  $iu.  We  are  propagating  an  im¬ 
mense  stock,  and  can  furnish,  after  April  20th,  fine  young 
plants,  with  proper  care,  watiranted  to  succeed;  deliver¬ 
ed  free  at  your  P.  O.  at  above  rates.  Special  terms  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  large  planters.  Also,  DAVIaON’S  THORNLESS 
RASPBERRV,  $40  per  100, 1  year  tips,  every  plant  warranted 
genuine  and  first  class.  Many  other  varieties.  A  large  stock 
of  GRAPE  VINES,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

_ _ C.  E.  &  .1,  S.  FRITTS,  Elwood,  N,  J, 

rg^RIJE  CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  J>5  per  ,1,000, 
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B.  M.  WATSON. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  MISSOURI  MAM- 
nioth,  Blackberry  and  Clarke  Raspberry  plants  At  lew 
ftffum.  J.  W,  CONE  &  CO.,  Vineland,  n.  March  1, 1868. 


JXJCUITOA, 

Our  No.  7©6  STRAWBERRY. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  tlie  correctness  or  well-doing 
of  plants  sent  out  by  others,  as  Jucunda— our  No.  100.  Wc 
know  that  spurious  varieties  are  in  the  market,  which  will 
certainly  disappoint  those  who  buy  them.  It  is  bad  policy 
to  plant  such,  though  they  could  be  had  for  nothing.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  such  wonderful  size,  enormous  yield,  great  beauty, 
and  fine  quality,  that  can  be  shipped  from  our  Farm  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  then  wholesale  @  50  cents 
per  quart,  when  the  market  is  glutted  with  other  varieties 
which  will  not  sell  at  any  price,  is  certainly  worthy  of  very 
general  planting.  That  the  true  Jucunda  is  all  this— will  do 
allthis,  andmucli  more,  we  unhesitatingly  assert.  Whoever 
plants  it  largely  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  market, 
will  reap  a  rich  harvest.  No  fruit  has  ever  been  offered 
with  stronger  endorsement  by  good  and  competent  men. 

See  Catalogue  for  further  information. 

We  will  furnish  strong  and  vigorous  plants  at  following 
prices : 

12  for  $1.00  100  for  $  6.00 

50  “  3.50  200  “  10.00 

1000  “  50.00 

At  the  price  per  doz.,  and. single  hundred,  we  will  send 
plants  by  mail  when  desired ;  larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

100,000  FINE  APPLE. 

Grafted  Year-ling,  best  sorts,  1000  only  $50.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Doolittle,  Miami,  Clarke,  Philadelphia;  do.  Golden 
Cap ,  very  best,  perfectly  hardy,  yellow,  large,  enormous 
hearer,  long  in  fruit,  1000,  $30.  Grapes,  2  and  3  year,  fine. 
Jucunda  Strawberry.  Root  Grafts,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry.  Stocks,  Quince,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  small 
Apple.  Seeds,  fresh,  per  bushel,  Peach ,  $1;  BlackWalnut, 
$1.50.  Osage  Hedge  Plants,  10,000,  $30;  2d  size,  $15. 
Evergreens,  all  sizes.  Shrubs,  very  cheap.  White 
Elm,  transplanted,  1  to  3  feet,  1009,  $16.  Silver  Maple, 
8  to  IS  inches,  10,000,  $35.  Roses,  10C0  strong,  $140;  young, 
fine,  $73.  do.,  Marshal  Niel,  superb,  new,  yellow,  $9  doz. 
Verbenas,  gloriously  healthy,  very  low  per  10C0. 

Send  3  Red  Stamps  for  3  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

SEND  FOR 

CIJSiTIS  &  COBH’S 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Direc¬ 
tory  and  New  Sirring  Catalogue. 

Our  new  descriptive,  illustrated,  priced  Catalogue  for  1868, 
containing  all  the  novelties  and  specialties  of  the  season, 
with  a  full  list  of  choicest  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  other 
Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  &c„  &c.,  is 
now  ready  to  mail  to  all  applicants  enclosing  us  ten  cents. 
Regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

848  Washington-st.,  Boston. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Harison,  Lapstone  Kidney,  Gleason,  Pink¬ 
eye,  Rustycoat,  Cuzco,  Calico,  Early  Cottage,  Sebec,  Fluke, 
White  Sprouts,  Union.  Coppermine,  Andes,  Shaker’s  Fancy, 
and  50  other  varieties.  Four  pounds  of  either  variety  will 
he  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.  For  larger  quantities  and  descriptive  Price-list 

Address  REISIG  &  TIEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SI 


ARISON  Potatoes,  $12 ;  Early  Goodrich,  $7 

per  barrel.  My  growing.  Address, 

W.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

WE W  APPLES  selected  from  100  Varieties  — 
Vermont  Beauty,  summer,  weighs  1  pound;  Vermont 
Strawberry,  Bnshwacker,  Franklin,  Kirtland,  autumn,  all 
large;  Park  Spice,  large,  winter, 6  cions  1  kind,  50c. ;  6  vari¬ 
eties,  6  cions,  each  $2  by  mail.  W.  S.  CARPENTER, 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Easter®  ©bio  &  Wester®  Pennsylvania 

Nursery.  The  Mahoning  Nurseries,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio.  The  usual  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Bedding  and 
Green-house  Plants,  Bulbs.  &o..,  &c.  Trees  shipped  directly 
by  A.  &  G.  W..  and  P.  H.  AV.  &  C.  It.  It.  Send  orders  to,  or 
address  for  Catalogue.  JOHN  MANNING. 

Youngstown,  O. 

"0  per  100  for  No.  1,  and  $10  for  No.  2,  Iona 
fa_  W'and  Delaware Gi'ape  Vines,  strong  roots  grown  on 
upland,  from  single  eyes.  Pierson  &  Brewster,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

CLARKE  RASPBERRIES. 

Strong  plants,  $25  per  100,  $180  per  1.000. 

J.  W.  CONE  &  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MOTICE  OUR  PRICES  :  — Davison’s  Thornless 
1™  Raspberrv,  $40  per  100;  Clarke,  $35;  Wilson’s  Early 
Blackberry,  $30 ;  Kittatinny,  $20;  Agriculturist  Strawberry, 
$6  per  1000;  Jucunda,  $20;  Philadelphia;  $25;  grown  by  us 
and  warranted  genuine  ;  large  lots  lower.  Also,  Kittatinny, 
AVilson’s  Early, -and  Clarke  Itoot-CU.t(;i!!gS.  C.  E.  £  J,  B. 
FRITTS,  Elwood,  N.  J,  , 


Sff>I£EiW  ©F  1808. 
Bocliester  Commercial  N  ao-ses*  je§. 

ESTABLISHED  1830. 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Proprietor. 

A  New  Circular  of  Prices,  also  a  new  edition  of  tlie  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  80  pages;  tlie  former  sent 
free  to  all  applicants,  the  latter  for  15  cents.  Every  descrip- 
tion  of 

FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBBERY, 
Roses  (a  specialty),-  Grape-Vines  (by  the  million),  Small 
Fruits,  &c.,  including  all  the  New  tilings.  Address, 

AV.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Keyes’  Early  Tomato 

Has  fully  sustained  its  reputation  during  the  past  season. 
We  have  a  choice  stock,  specially  saved  torus,  from  the 
choicest  and  earliest  fruit.  Sent  by  mail  at  15  cts.  per  packet. 

CURTIS  &  COBB, 

343  Wasliington-st.,  Boston. 

KEADING  NURSERY. — Large  and  Small  Fruits 

in  large  assortment.  New  and  older  kinds.  Hardy 
transplanted  out  do.  grown  Grape  \rines. 

200,000  Evergreen  Trees,  Arbor  Vita;,  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
&c„  Shrubs. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue. 

J.  AV.  MANNING, 

Reading,  Mass. 

OUGHKEEPSIE  SMALL  FRUIT  NURSERY. 
A  large  stock  of  unusually  strong  Strawberry  Plants  of 
Wilson,  Agriculturist,  Jucunda,  and  other  varieties,  at  low 
rates.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  fora  Price  List. 

EDAVIN  MARSHALL,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  liver  Antwerp  Raspberry 

PLANTS.  The  best  of  all  raspberries  for  market.  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Grape  A’ines,  etc.  Send  for  price  list. 

G.  J.  TILLSON,  Highland,  N.Y. 

OOT  CUTTINGS  of  Kittatinny,  §1.50  per  ICO, 

$10  per  1000;  of  AVilson’s  Early,  $2  per  100,  $15  per  1000. 
Plants  oi  Kittatinny,  Wilson’s,  Doolittle’s  Black  Cap,  and 
the  best  Strawberries.  G.  II.  Lambert,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. — Genuine  plants  of 

Clarke  Raspberry,  Wilson's  Early,  and  Kittatinny 
Blackberry,  at  $15  a  hundred.  Also,  Salem  and  Rogers’  Hy¬ 
brids  grape  vines.  DENYS  ZIRNGIEBIiL, 

Needham,  Mass. 

Wilson’s  Early,  Kittatinny,  Lawton  Blackberries, 

Clarke,  Philadelphia,  anti  other  Raspberries,  20  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Strawberries,  at  low  prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free  to  all.  Send  for  it.  W.  J.  CHINNICK,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

ITTATINNY  and  WILSON’S  EARLY  BLACK- 
BEliRY.  Fine  Plants.  VERY  CHEAP  bv  the  quan¬ 
tity.  Address  AV.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MIOTICE. — Our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  is 
•*-”  now  ready.  It  gives  much  valuable  information  in 
planting  and  culture  of  Small  Fruits;  and  our  manner  of 
treating  the  Blackberry  in  winter  so  as  to  give  a  crop  every 
year,  also  where  to  buy  best  varieties  of  Grapes,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  other  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Address  inclosing  10c.  A.  J.  Hatfield,  Niles,  Mich. 

1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Jucunda,  Agriculturist,  French  and  Shaker  Seedlings, 
Green  Prolific,  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  &c„  &c.,  by  Mail  or  Ex¬ 
press.  S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East,  Pa. 

Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Fruited  ten  years,  never  winter-killed,  enormous  bearer. 
History  in  Price  List  of  Small  Fruits,  (which  I  will  sell  low). 
Send  Inquiry  List.  My  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  intended  to 
tell  beginners  howto  succeed,  for  10  cents.  Address,  with 
stamp,  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

PHILADELPHIA  (very  early),  or  30  Jucunda 

£j?'3Jr(jjo.  700)  strawberry  plants,  sent  by  mail  for  $1.  For 
larger  quantities  see  J.  S.  COLLINS’  priced  advertisement, 
page  118,  March  No.  of  Agriculturist,  or  send  for  List  of 
prices,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

ggMALL  EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 

K?  Trees  at  wholesale.  Price  list  sent  free  on  application. 
Address  from  March  1st  to  June  1st.  A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  (Nur¬ 
seryman  and  Tree  Dealer),  144  Fulton-st.,  New  York.  Any 
other  time,  Portland,  Me. 

MATIVE  EVERGREENS.  6  to  12  inches  high — 
Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitas.  AVhite  Pine,  American  Spruce, 
and  Hemlock,  also  Larch,  at  $5  per  10. .0.  Packing  free. 

J.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

RANBERRY  VINES,  well  packed  in  Moss,  $6 
per  bbl.  Also  more  of  those  Choice  Early  Sebec  Pota¬ 
toes.  Dp..  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 

LJJgV/? [A  Bbls.  Harison  &  Early  Goodrich  Potatoes. 
Asa  Vjr Vp  Strawberry,  Raspberry/and  Blackberry  Plants, 
choice  varieties.  Priee'List, gratis.  J  OlIN  CRANE,  Union, N.J. 

COLLINS” MOORESTOWN,  N.UrTTTs 

the  man  who  sells  good  plants  so  cheap. 


<PHAS. 
'AJ  the  n 


/&  rFT13J^^^ST©I^,. — All  Wanting  Farms. — Cheap 
PSL  farms  and  fruit  lots  lor  sale,  at  the  Junction  of  the  West 
Jersey  and  Cape  May  Railroads,  18  miles  south  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Soli,  fine  loam,  superior  for  all  crons;  country  rolling 
enough  for  beauty  and  utility;  climate  mild  and  proverbially 
healthy;  water  soft  and  pure.  No  fever  and  ague.  Circu¬ 
lars,  giving  full  information,  sent  free.  Address, 

W.M.  AEROTT,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

TO  CORN  GROWERS.— Will  be  sent  anywhere 

for  $1.50  apiece,  McConaughey’s  Corn  Dropper,  a 
farmers' invention.  A  complete  tiling.  Drops  it  right  to  the 
place.  Can  be  set  to  average  any  number  of  grains  to  a  hill. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

THOS.  B.  MoCONAUGHEY, 

Newark,  Delaware. 


A  LAST  Cl 
vines  at  $55  per 
at  oft.ee,  .Address 


E  to  procure  fine  first  class  Concord 
- -  As^t|ow  offered.  Order 


P  CHANCE  to  procure  fin 
5  pel-  1,000 ;  $250  per  5,W10i  is 
.duress  &.  e.  Mkissnl.., 

RiciinoM  V,  0.,  Stated  Island,  R,  Y. 
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3  BEST, 
PLANT 


Genuine. 

“  Should  any  of  our  friends  wish  to  try  tills  Berry  they 
will  lind  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  ft  respon¬ 
sible  man  and  worthy  of  their  patronage.”— N.  Y.  Coach- 
makers’ Mag.  llefers  to  Eds.  of  this  paper,  and  customers 
all  over  the  country. 

General  Ao-enfs  l  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

general  Agents,  £  A.  PARISH,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

THE 

Improved 
GOTHIC 

FRUIT 
BOX. 

These  beautiful  Boxes,  with  the  improvements,  are  offered 
to  the  growers  of  Strawberries  and  all  small  fruits,  at  the 
very  low  price  of  $10  per  1,000,  for  Pints  and  Quarts  in 
the  flat ;  Packing  extra.  Their  great  superiority  over 
every  other  kind  is  now  fully  established.  One  thousand 
packed  in  the  flat,  occupy  about  the  space  of  a  Crate  of  12 
Quart  Boxes,  a  very  important  item  in  the  saving  of  freight. 

All  parts  are  furnished  complete  and  can  be  readily  and 
- .  - '  — -  ’  ed  E 


Address 


FRANKLIN  H.  LUMMTTS  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 

No.  8 Si  Joint  St.,  N.  Y. 

BAUGH’S 

COMMERCIAL  MANURES. 

FOR  ALL  CROPS  AND  PLANTS. 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bon©  Phosphate. 
Baugh’s  Chicago  Bon©  Fertilizer. 
Baugh’s  Chicago  Blood  Manure. 


mark  \ 


ON  EVERY 


PACKAGE. 


The  high  estimatiou  in  which  these  manures  have  been 
held  for  14  years  past,  as  active  and  reliable  crop  producers, 
will  be  fully  sustained  in  the  future. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

BAUGH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia, 

Office,  No.  20  S.  Dei.  Avenue. 

NORTH-WESTERN  FERTILIZING  CO., 

Chicago,  Office,  Commercial  Building,  Cor.  Lake  and 

La  Salle  Streets. 

GENERAL  AGENTS : 

JOHW  RALSTON  &  CO., 

1S1  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

GEORGE  W.  KIRKE  &  CO., 

49  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale  by  Local  Dealers  who  have  been  located  In 
all  the  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Journal  of  the  Farm,  a  monthly  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  above  arti¬ 
cles.  Price  Circular,  etc.,  mailed  free  upon  application  to 
either  of  the  above  houses. 

JE.  F.  Coe’s 

AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE, 

Price  $55  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  free  on  hoard. 

Send  for  Circular  giving  Analysis  and  Testimonials  to 
J.  R.  DECATUR  &  Co., 

_ .  191  IT ater-st..  New  York. 


SEE  CHAS.  COLLINS’  ADVERTISEMENT, 

page  160,  if  you  want  any  plants. 

Catalogue  FREE.  —  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


The  Standard  Churn  of  our  Country, 


JUUEN  CHURN  AID 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DAgH. 

The  Julien  Churn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 
various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 
Churn  of  our  country.  It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 
portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  lind  it  to  toe 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter¬ 
milk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  salter. 

Sd.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4tli. — It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 
No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 
No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  10  gallons,  $11.50. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

EASTERN  BRANCH. 
C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Gen'l.  Agents, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Grifflng  &  Co.,  53  &  CO  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck,  South  Water-st.,  Chicago. 
Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st„  St.  Louis. 


B 


U  Y  THE  BEST!! 

"  Tlie  Best  are  the  Cheapest ! 

BUY  P1RTEI»GE  FOISKS 


i  , 


The  First  and  Highest  Prize, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL, 

Was  awarded  PARTRIDGE  FORKS  at  the  PARIS  EXPO¬ 
SITION,  1867.  For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Agricultural 
and  Hardware  Stores. 

SIUIMWAT  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Hay,  Manure  and  Spading  Forks,  Garden 
Hakes  and  Potato  Diggers,  at  the 
PARTRIDGE  FORK  WORKS, 
Leominster,  Mass. 


Byers’  Metallic  “  Swine  Jew¬ 
elry,”  or  44  Anti-Rooter.” 

This  device  is  as  shown  in  cut— simple,  plain, 
easily  applied,  and  effectual.  Can  he  used  from  one 
Hog  to  another,  and  never  wear  out.  For  sale  by 
all  principal  Hardware  Stores.  Price  per  dozen,  50  cents. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  Sample  will  he  sent  free  (on 
receipt  of  10c.)  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  S. 

Address  the  Manufacturer,  E.  BLAIR,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Or,  CLARK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Agents,  New  York. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 

Established  1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Horse-Pow¬ 
ers  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saw¬ 
ing  Machines,  Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch- 
forks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing.)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel¬ 
led  if  equalled  by  any  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented.  Address, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 


ENGINES,  SAW,  AND 
GRIST  MILES. 

The  Old  Mt.  Vernon  Iron  Works,  established 
1831,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  trade,  are 
manufacturing  15  to  25  Engines  and  Mills  per 
Month,  to  supply  the  large  and  increasing  demands  for 
their 

Stationary  Engines,  for  Mills,  Factories, 
Furnaces,  &c.,  of  from  8  to  225  Horse-Power. 

Portable  Engines  of  from  7  to  30  Horse-Power. 

Thrashing  and  Plantation  Engines,  Mount¬ 
ed  on  Wheels. 

Circular  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes. 

Reed  &  Buckingham’s  Patent  Portable 
Spring  Grist  Mills,  and  Portable  Bolts  for  same. 

COMPLETE 

AN©  FLOURING  MILL 

Machinery,  including  Best  French  Burr  Mill  Stones, 
Old  Dutch  Anchor  Bolting  Cloths,  Gearing,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  and  all  necessary  Fixtures.  Drafts  and  Plans 
for  the  erection  of  the  Building  and  arrangement  of  the 
Machinery  are  f  urnished  without  charge. 

This  Firm  was  the  first  to  commence  tlie  practice  of  fur¬ 
nishing  complete  Machinery  and  Fixtures  for  Saw  and  Grist 
Mills,  and  experienced  Millwrights  to  erect  and  put  the 
same  in  operation :  lienee  their  unprecedented  success,  and 
reputation  for  building  tlie  best  Engines  and  Mills  in  use. 

All  their  machinery  is  made  from  tlie  best  material,  and 
constructed  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner, 
and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Prices  and  Terms  tlie  most  favorable  that  can  he  had. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 
C.  &  J.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


American-  Institute  Fair,  Oct.  26, 1S67.  Awarded 
HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  Co.,  New  York, 

The  only  Premium  Medal  for  tlie  best  SHEEP  SHEARS, 
Pruning  and  Hedge  Shears-  These  SHEEP  SHEARS  are 
warranted  to  he  far  superior  to  “  Wilkinson’s ”  in  durability 
and  finish.  Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Houses. 

American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1868,  says:  ‘-We  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  dependent  upon  England  for  our 
best  cutlery,  and  sheep  shears  were  no  exception.  Hardly 
willing  to  trust,  without  the  test  of  use,  our  own  favorable 
impression  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  these  sheep  shears, 
made  bv  Henry  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  practical  sheep  shearers, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  to  experts  in  steel 
manufactures,  who  pronounce  an  unqualified  approval, 
confirming  us  in  our  own  opinions.” 


H  R&rl' 


to 


ci 


as's 


“OPEN  - 


Light,  Portable,  Cheap,  perfect  protection  and  thorough 
ventilation.  Best  invention  for  tlie  forcing  and  protecting 
of  early  vegetables.  For  sale  by  Seedsmen  and  Agricultur¬ 
al  Dealers  generally.  Wholesale  Depot,  7  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

'  ~  - - ’  ”  1PLET( 


I.  St.  JOHN  &  TEMI 


L’ON. 


HYDRAULIC 

COW-MILKER. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— All  who  are  looking  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  call  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  HYDRAULIC 
COW-MILKER,  Pat. 
Mav  22,  1866,  and  Feb. 
18, 1868.  A  sure  cure 
for  aching  hands  and 
'kicking  cows.  It  milks 
the  four  teats  of  a  cow 
at  once.  It  imitates 
the  calf— draws  and 
stops  drawing  to  swal¬ 
low.  It  milks  cows 
perfectly  dry  in  from 
two  to  three  minutes. 
It  is  operated  by  hand, 
dog,  horse,  or  other 
power.  One  man  can  attend  several  machines,  milking  as 
many  cows  at  once.  Tt  is  simple,  durable,  and  self-adjusting. 
Will  fit  any  cow.  Milks  tliree-teated  cows  as  well  as  any. 
Easilv  worked,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  has  proven 
bv  practical  use  to  he  more  agreeable  to  the  cow  than  hand- 
milking.  A  rare  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  enterprising 
men  to  make  money,  either  by  traveling  or  locating  in  city 
or  'country.  HYDRAULIC  COW-MILKING  MACHINEJ 
CO„  No.  206  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Swift’s  Improved  Laws  Mowers, 

for  hand  and  horse, 

TRUE’S  POTATO  PLANTER, 

CLIFT’S  AERATING  CHURNS,' 
and  a  largo  variety  of  improved  Farm  and  Garden  imple¬ 
ments. 

GAIttoEW  AN©  §EE®§. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Coe’s  Ammoniated  Su" 
perphospliatc,  Land.  Plaster, 
Ground  Kone,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  List  to 

J.  It.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  197  Water-st.,  Newlork. 

Foster’s  Broadcast  Fertilizer  and 
Grain  Sower. 

This  Machine  sows  all  kinds  of  Fertilizers,  such  as  Guano , 
Plaster,  Lime,  Ashes  and  Salt,  in  all  conditions  and  without 
choking ,  and  any  desired  amount,  ^so,  all  kinds  of  crain. 
For  particulars,  address  OSBORNE,  L  OSTEK&  CO., 
Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tli®  Best  Mead- Blocks  in  America. 

Patented  February  1st,  1868. 

Every  Sawyer,  without  exception,  who  has  used  T.  L. 
Clark's  Patent  independent  and  Simultaneous  RatchetHead- 
Blocks,  (which  liave  been  in  use  one  year),  pronounces  them 
far  superior  to  all  others  for  saving  Time,  Money,  Labor  and 
Lumber.  For  illustrated  circular  giving  full  description, 

PCOO’PERSa&  ROGERS  }  CLARK,  GUERNSEY  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  of  the  same  {  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  SLICXIRS. 


Noticed  in  Agriculturist  for  March. 

12  inch  blade,  Ebony  handle,  each . $2.00.  . 

9  inch  blade,  Ebony  handle,  each . $1.50. 

Manufactured  at  the  famous  Green  River  Works,  of  best 
material  and  workmanship,  a  really  first-class  article,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  elegant  carving  or  slicing.  Sent  securely  boxed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOSHUA  THORNILEY,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


P ISSUE  2£KHJ>W€E®  to  58  dollars. 

—It  sets  up  its  own  work,  knits  all  sizes,  narrows  and 
widens,  knits  the  heel  into  the  stocking,  and  narrows  off  the 
toe  complete— producing  all  varieties  of  knit  goods.  It  is 
simple,  durable,  easily  operated,  and  guaranteed  to  succeed 
in  the  hands  of  every  purchaser.  Send  stamp  for  Circular 
and  sample  stocking,  JAMES  R.  ORNE,  Gen.  Agent, 

176  Statc-st,.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Nailomal  IMsla  Washer. 

A  machine  that  weighs  about  thirty  lbs.,  will  wash  the 
Dishes  of  a  Family  of  8  or  12  persons  without  wetting  the 
lingers,  in  from  8  to  10  minutes.  Received  the  Diploma  of 
the  late  New  York  State  Fair,  the  commendation  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  all  others  who  liave  seen  or  used 
it.  Every  Family  should  have  one.  Send  $15,  or  to  any 
Club,  where  there  is  no  Agent,  that  will  send  me  $60  I  will 
send  five  machines.  Address  S.  D.  SIKES,  Proprietor  and 
Manufacturer,  300  Clinton-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Reliable  Agents  Wanted.) 

SHARE’S  COULTER  HARROW,  Price  $18  to 
K-5$20.  Is  made  in  a  superior  manner,  and  should  be 
owned  by  every  farmer.  It  saves  labor  and  increases  crops. 
If  your  merchant  will  not  warrant  it  to  suit  you  better  than 
any  other  Harrow,  or  money  refunded,  we  loill.  Setts  of 
Teeth  sold  separate.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  to  PEEKSKILL  BLO  VV  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y„ 
or  Cleveland,  O.  Our  other  specialties  are  the  Copper  Strip 
Feed  Cutter ,  Hutchinson' s  Family  Cider  Mill,  Brant’s  Deep 
Tilling  Plows ,  Iron  Beam  Plows,  Belts  Branch  Beam 
Plow,  dec. 

HEXAMER’S"  PRONG-HOE.  " 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  it. 

Price,  per  piece,  $2.50;  per  dozen,  $24.00. 

Circulars  sent  on  application.  Address, 

REISIG  &  nEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

11R,  GRANT’S  DEEP  TILLING  PLOWS  supply 
jU?a  need  long  felt  by  Agriculturists,  plow  from  12  to  24 
inches  deep,  and  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation. 

All  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers  should  understand  them 
and  their  work. 

Illustrated  Circular  with  full  description  senton  application. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

SEYMOUR’S  PLASTER  SOWER. 

Is  warranted  to  sow  Plaster,  Lime,  Guano,  Crushed  Bone, 
Bone  Dust,  and  all  line  fertilizers,  whether  dry  and  fine,  or 
damp  or  lumpy.  A  Grass  seed  sower  is  attached,  if  desired. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address  P.  &  C.  H.  SEYMOUR. 

East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Paint— For  Roofs. 

Tin  or  Shingle,  New,  Old,  or  Leaky.  Will  not  corrode  met¬ 
als,  exposure  has  no  effect.  Warranted  pure.  Furnished  or 
applied  by  CHARLES  DIMON,  1S1  Pearl-st„  New  York. 
Send  lor  Circulars.  p.  O.  Box  4091. 

■fjH  VERY  MAN  1IIS  OWN  HOUSE  PAINTER 

hlJand  Paper  Hanger. — All  Housekeepers,  Farmers  and 
D°°k.  Send  75  cents  by  mail  to 
1  HOMAS  SMI  1H,  Baldwin  City,  Kansas,  and  it  will  he  sent 
free  of  postage  to  any  address. 

^  FEW  MORE  LEFT,  of  nil  flic  best  varieties. 

-Ufa.See  Advertisement,  p. ICO.  C.  Collins,  Moorcstown.N.  J 
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Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 

WATCHES” 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are  such, 
compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived)  and 

“ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 
trade  The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium 

of  which  my  watches  are  made  is  a 
metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously 
occupied  the  attention  of  Scientific 
u  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
o  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  conse- 
f°  quence  of  its  peculiar  properties,  hut 
lias  also  obtained  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  fa¬ 
vorably  noticed  by  rescript  of  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its  use 
MAKE.  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  surpassed  by 
none,  it  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting-cased— 
one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  ami  two  for  gents.  The  move¬ 
ments  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  together  by  skillful 
workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated.  I  can  therefore  warrant 
them  excellent  time-keepers.  These  goods  being  manufact¬ 
ured  in  my  own  factory,  I  am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the 
above  sizes  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $16.  None  genuine 
unless  hearing  my  trade-mark  as  above.  A  full  assortment 
of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  I).,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 

Address  JULES  D,  HUGUENIN  VUILLKMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Portable  Railroad.— The  advantages  of  the  Patented 
Portable  Railroad  are  manifold.  It  saves  time  and  money; 
is  particularly  adapted  for  excavating,  filling,  constructing 
railroad  beds,  mill-dams,  levees,  etc.,  working  in  mines,  quar¬ 
ries,  brick-yards,  and  peat  hogs.  Sold  or  rented  in  20-1'oot 
sections,  from  one  to  a  thousand.  Also,  Cars  suitable  for  the 
work  to  he  done.  Contracts  for  excavations,  etc.,  promptly 
attended  to.  For  particulars  or  pamphlet,  address 

A.PETELEI1&  CO.,  New  Brighton,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OWE  &  STEVENS’  FAMILY  DYE  COLORS. 

Thirty  different  shades,  all  in  liquid  form.  The  same 
shades,  all  in  powder  form.  We  advise  (the  use  of  the 
Blacks,  Browns  and  Drabs,  in  the  powder  form.  For  Bale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

1712 17E?  I  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved. 
I’limj.  stencil  dies,  more  than 
A  MOjVJTM  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


$200 
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Tiie  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Circulars  sent  feme. 

Agricultural  implement  makers! 

Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  are  hereby  invited  to  send  their 
circulars  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Farmers’  Exchange  Club, 
of  Cornwall,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  James  W.  Ckissky,  Sec. 

1RICM  MACHINES. 

If  you  want  a  good  Brick  Machine-aduress  FREY,  SHECK- 
LER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  the  Eagle  Machines,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio.  See  Cut  iu  March  No.,  American  Agriculturist. 

Millar’s  Patent  Cheese  Vats  &  Heaters, 

[Positively  the  Best  in  Use. 

Also,  Patent  Milk  Cans,  Can  Handles  and  Cheese  Screws; 
all  very  superior.  Send  for  a  Circular. 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ARM  DAIRY ;  FACTORY  AND  ASSOCIATED 
DAIRY  CHEESE  VATS :  Roe’s  Patents.  The  best  in  the 
world.  Pamphlets  on  cheese  making.  Circulars  and  Price 
List  of  H.  A.  ROE. 

Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Agents 


Wanted. 


Fountain  Pen,  very  durable,  non-corrosive;  new;  desira¬ 
ble;  runs  smooth ;  writes  three  pages  with  once  (Upping. 
Sells  quick.  $10  per  day.  Samplebox,  12  pens,  for  35  cents ; 
or  12  boxes  $2,  post-paid.  MORSE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO., 
No.  413  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRESH  IMPORTATION. — L.  B.  Silver,  Salem, 
Ohio,  has  just  received  from  Spain  a  splendid  lot 
of  Spanish  Fowls— decided  bv  Fanciers  the  finest 
Importation  ever  before  made  to  this  country— 
decidedly  superior  to  any  English  Importation. 
Send  stamp  for  description,  and  of  Celebrated 
Improved  Ohio  Chester  Hogs. 


BRAHMA  POOTRA  EGGS  from  pure  imported 

stock;  fowls  very  large,  nearly  white,  pea  combs,  13 
eggs,  $2;  52,  $6;  packe’d  in  moss  to  ensure  their  hatching. 
Sent  any  distance  by  Express.  Address, 

W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

UDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE— Term  opens 

April  G.  REV.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.  M„  Principal, 
Claverack,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

We  offer  very  fine  Plants  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  low  rates : 

Delaware,  1  year  and  3  years,  $20  per 
100,  $150  per  1,000. 

Ives’  Seedling,  1  year,  $20  per  100, 
$150  per  1,000,  $1000  per  10,000;  2 
years,  $25  per  100,  $200  per  1,000, 
$1500  per  10,000. 

Iona  and  Israella,  1  year,  $18  per  100, 
$125  per  1,000,  $1000  per  10,000. 
Concord,  1  year,  $10  per  100,  $60  per 
1,000. 

Hartford  Prolific,  $15  per  100,  $120 
per  1,000. 

Rogers’  Hybrids,  $25  per  100. 

For  these  low  prices  we  shall  send 
plants  of  the  best  quality. 

For  rates  for  large  quantities  and  for 
Catalogue  containing  prices  of  the  other 
sorts  of  Yines,  including  those  of  the 
second  and  third  quality,  address 

PARSONS  &  CO., 
Flushing,  near  New  York. 

Several  Millions  of  the  Reading  People 

OF  TIEE  UNITE®  STATES 

Have  never  read  the  Wavcrley  Novels. 

Alison  says :  “  Who  can  read  without  transport  his  glow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  age  of  Chivalry.” 

Jeffrey  says :  “  They  cast  into  the  shade  all  contempora¬ 
ry  prose.” 

Talfourtl  says:  “He  lias  multiplied  the  sources  of  de¬ 
light  to  thousands.” 

Carlyle  says:  “No  fresher  paintings  of  nature  can  be 
found  than  in  Scott.” 

The  undersigned  have  just  begun  a  new,  very  cheap,  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  these  works.  Send  for  a  copy  of  Ivanhok, 
just  published;  price  twenty-five  cents,  sent  lree  by  post  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

D.  APPLETON  [&  CO.,  Publishers, 

443  and  445  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Million  Disappointed  Ones 

Throughout  the  United  States, 

Who  have  been  unable  to  bear  Dickens  read,  can  purchase 
“  The  Wonderfully  Cheap  Edition  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  Works”  at  a  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 

Send  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  “  Oliver  Twist,"  as  a  specimen 
volume.  It  is  clearly  printed,  on  fine  white  paper.  Sent  free 
by  mail  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

443  and  445  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED  agents  to  sell  iieadley’s 

*”  I*!’  i-Dfi/  g,-ea{  -work,  “  Oup.  Navy  in  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  very  popular,  selling  rapidly,  no  competition.  Also, 
just  ready  the  54th  thousand  of  “  The  Lost  Cause,”  a  lull 
and  complete  Southern  History  of  the  War— the  counterpart 
of  twentv-three  Northern  histories.  One  agent  sold  220  the 
first  week.  Our  terms  are  nowhere  excelled.  The  work  is 
having  an  immense  sale. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO„  Publishers, 

G34  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted. — Male  or  Female,  everywhere,— to 
sell  the  “  Life  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,”  by  J.  S.C.  Abbott. 
New  work.  “  People’s  Edition.”  Price  suited  to  the  times. 
Address  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALONZO  FLACK,  Claverack,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED"  PICTURE1"  OFUlTHE 

DESOLATED  STATES,  and  the  Work  of  Restoration.  Every 
voter  needs  it  before  Nov.  1SC8.  Freight,  largest  commis¬ 
sions,  and  a  premium  of  $500  paid.  For  particulars 

Address  L.  STEBBINS,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  AMERICAN  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  DOC¬ 
TOR,  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  is  the  best 
selling  book  ever  published.  We  offer  rare  inducements  to 

good  canvassing  Agents.  Address  _  ,  _ 

E.  D.  NORTON,  General  Agent,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FROM  PREMIUM  FOWLS.  From  Brah¬ 
mas  (2nd  step  from  imported  stock)  weighing  from  20  to 
28  pounds  per  pair.  Superior  White  Faced  Black  Spanish. 
Yellow leggedLeghorn, (from Dr.Lord’s importation),  White 
Crested  Poland,  and  Aylesbury  ducks,  packed  and  delivered 
to  express  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Send  with  stamp  for  circular 
to  ALEX.  RANKIN,  ROCHESTER,  Mass. 

EGGS  from  White  Cochin ;  also,  from  Silver 
Spangled  Top-knot  Polands,  perpetual  layers,  (perfect 
beauties),  $3  per  uoz.,  delivered  at  Express  Office. 

C.  S.  BETTS,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Alsfike  Clover.  . 

New  crop,  packages  containing  1  pound,  mailed  to-any- 
address  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Prices  for  larger  quantities 
will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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WANTED, 

Southern  and  Western  Real  Estate, 

Plantations,  Farms,  Mineral  and  Timber  Lands, 

ON  OR  NEAR 

RAILROADS  OR  NAVIGABLE  WATERS, 

AND  HEALTHY  LOCALITIES. 

Owners  earnest  to  sell,  having  clear  titles,  (and  none  oth¬ 
ers),  will  please  address  me  immediately,  giving  very  full 
description  of  property  offered  for  sale,  lowest  price,  cash 
required  on  taking  deed,  and  most  liberal  terms  for  payment 
of  balance,  with  brief  outline  or  abstract  of  title. 

E.  5*.  BROWN, 

Real  Estate  Brolser, 
No.  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


PATENT  BRASS  PADLOCKS  of  all  sizes,  for 
fruit  boxes,  milk  cans,  barns,  stables,  henneries,  gates, 
cattle  yards,  &c.  Strong,  safe,  durable,  and  do  not  rust. 
Catalogues  mailed.  II.  UITCIIIE  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  PRINCE  MimQ  JUVENILES  ! 

Two  Handsome  Steel  Engravings, 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING, 

ENTITLED, 

“  The  Royal  Children and  “  Willie  the  Newsboy 

C3?”Given  away  for  every  new  subscriber.,,^ 

Great  ©access  of  Voliassie  xii.,  186©. 

©UR  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR. 

One  of  the  Very  Best,  Cheapest  and  Handsomest  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Magazines  in  the  World. 

The  Children  are  in  rhapsodies  over  it.  The  grown-up 
folks  are  delighted,  and  the  press  everywhere  has  pronounced 
it  “TIIE  VERT  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST.” 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  cover  printed -In  color  every 
month.  (L5”Goocl,  fresh  MUSIC  in  every  number. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  this  country 
contribute  regularly,  among  whom  are  Jacob  Abbot ,  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin,  Alice  Cary,  Geo.  S.  Burleigh,  James  Barron  Hope, 
Luella  Clark,  Alexander  Clark,  Sophie  Hag,  Geo.  F.  Root, 
Karl  Reden,  Mrs.  C.  n.  Gildersleeve,  August  Bell,  <£c. 
PREMIUMS  FOR  CLUBS. 

CABINET  ORGANS,  for  your  Home  Circle,  Church, 
School-Room  or  Sabbath-School.  Sewing  Machines,  for 
your  Families.  Books,  Musical,  Mathematical  and  Phi¬ 
losophical  Instruments,  Silver  ware  &c.  For  instance : 

C3?*Peloubet’s  latest  improved  Five  Octave  Cabinet 
Organs,  solid  walnut  case,  the  regular  retail  price  of  which 
is  $130,  will  be  sent  for  Fifty  subscribers,  at  $1  each,  and  $03 
in  casli  ! 

(^"WnEELER  &  Wilson’s  highest  premium  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines,  worth  $35,  will  be  sent  for  Fifty  subscribers,  at  $1 
cacti,  and  $15  in  cash  and  many  other  useful  articles  in  like 
proportion.  Terms— $1.25  a  year,  with  the  two  Premium 
Engravings.  To  Clubs,  $1  each  subscription,  with.  Premium. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Number  and  full  instructions 
to  agents.  Agents  Wanted  at  every  Town,  Post-Office  and 
School  in  the  United  States.  Address 
J.  W.  DAUGHADAY&  CO.,  43-1  Walnut-st„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ONANT’S  BINDER. 
A  cheap  and  durable  meth¬ 
od  of  binding  Magazines,  Pa¬ 
pers,  &c.  Extremely  simple. 
New  numbers  can  be  added  as 
received. 

No.  1,  Adapted  to  “Our  Young 
Folks,”  and  similar  sized 

journals . 50e. 

No.  2,  For  the  Atlantic,  Har¬ 
per,  Godey.&c . ....50c. 

No.  3,  For  Riverside,  Every 

Saturday,  &c . GOc. 

No.  314,  For  Phrenological 

Journal,  &c .  75c. 

No.  4,  For  tlie  “Agriculturist,” 

Nation,  &c . 75c 

No.  5,  For  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Scientific  American,  &c.$1.25 
Music  size— Sheet  Music.  .$1.00 
Sent'post-paidby  R.CONANT, 
Jr.,  89  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Co.,  and  New  York 
News  Co.,  Trade  Agents.  “We 
can  recommend  it  as  being 
just  tlie  thing  for  preserving 
Magazines  perfect  and  clean.”— Gardeners'  Monthly. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED— For  Dr.  william 

SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.— Written  by 
70  of  the  most  distinguished  Divines  in  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  illustrated  Avith  over  125  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume.  Price,  $3.50.  The  only  edition 
published  in  America  condensed  by  Dr.  Smith's  own  hand. 
IVe  employ  no  General  Agents  and  offer  extra  inducements 
to  Agents  dealing  witli  us.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
and  see  our  terms.  J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTE©-AGEN'F§, 

Iu  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States  for  onr  new  work 
“PEOPLE’S  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY,”  containing  over 
eighty  sketches  of  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and  countries; 
women  as  well  as  men,  a  handsome  Octavo  book  of  about 
603  pages,  illustrated  with  beautiful  steel  engravings ;  writ¬ 
ten  by  JAMES  PARTON,  the  most  popular  of  living 
authors,  whose  name  will  insure  for  it  a  rapid  sale.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular,  and  see  our  EXTRA  terms.  A.  S. 
HALE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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teresting  journal,  in  which  nearly  every  person  will  find 
something  interesting  or  valuable  to  him.  Even  tlie  children 
are  not  forgotten,  and  pictures,  puzzles,  and  other  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  young  are  included  in  Haney’s  Journal. 

Tlie  best  article  on  Fish  Culture  appeared  in  tlie  March 
number. 

Haney's  Journal  is  carefully  edited,  and  numbers  among 
its  contributors  the  ablest  writers  on  the  various  subjects 
treated.  The  author  of  the  celebrated  work  “Rogues  and 
Rogueries,”  is  employed  to  investigate  and  show  up  nil 
humbugs  and  swindles,  and  this  department  of  Haney’s 
Journal  keeps  tlie  reader  fully  posted  on  all  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  schemes.  Our  large  circulation  enables  us  to 
spend  more  in  making  Haney’s  Journal  a  first-rate,  relia¬ 
ble  journal,  than  is  expended  on  many  high-priced  papers. 
That  Haney’s  Journal  gives  satisfaction,  is  proved  by  tlie 
fact  that  of  tlie  many  new  subscribers  received  this  year, 
only  one  expressed  himself  disappointed  witli  tlie  paper  and 
desired  his  subscription  money  returned  in  accordance  witli 
the  offer  made  to  our  subscribers. 

We  have  received  many  highly  complimentary  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  hut  have  no  room  to  publish 
them.  We  thank  tlie  writers,  however,  for  their  kind  words, 
and  we  feel  greatly  encouraged  to  know  our  effort  to  make 
a  good  paper  at  a  price  all  "can  aff  ord,  is  so  popular.  The 
success  of  Haney’s  Journal  lias  been  even  greater  than 
we  had  expected. 

The  following  is  hut  a  sample  of  many  letters  received 
by  us.  We  select  it  merely  because  tlie  writer  is  so  widely 
known.  It  was  entirely  unsolicited,  and,  we  doubt  not,  ex¬ 
presses  tlie  writer’s  unprejudiced  opinion  : 

New  York,  Feb.  8, 1S68,  > 
303  East  18th  street.  ) 

Gentlemen  .•—Enclosed  is  one  dollar,  for  which  please  send 
a  copy  of  Haney’s  Journal  for  one  year,  to  eacli  of  tlie 
following  persons :  *  *  *  Your  second  number  is  capital 
—even  better  than  your  first.  In  fact,  Haney’s  Journal 
is  tlie  best  two  cents’  worth  of  periodical  reading  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  do  not  see  what  can  prevent  you  from  having  half  a 
million  readers.  Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  PARTON. 


$40,060,000 

and  how  a  man  earned  it.  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  tlie 
New  York  millionaire,  is  tlie  subject  of  the  biography  in  the 
present  number,  in  tlie  series  of  "Rich  Men  of  the  World 
and  how  they  Gained  their  Wealth.”  It  is  the  first  entirely 
authentic  biography  of  the  “  Dry  Goods  Prince”  that  lias 
ever  been  published.  No  young  man  can  fail  to  derive  profit 
from  reading  how  the  Successful  Men  of  tlie  World  acquired 
tlieir  Fortunes. 

In  tlie  April  number  will  appear  a  brilliant  sketcli  of  the 
Railway  King,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  ;  and  tills  will  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  of  II.  B.  Claflin,  the  Representative 
American  Merchant. 

These  sketches  are  very  INTERESTING  and  USEFUL  to 
all  young  men  who  have  tlieir  way  in  the  world  to  make. 


Many  of  tlie  Agriculturist  readers  will  he  interested  in 
knowing  that  AUNT  SUE,  a  lady  whose  articles  are  al¬ 
ways  read  with  pleasure,  and  whose  charming  and  peculiar 
style  is  excelled  by  no  other  writer— is  a  contributor  to  Ha¬ 
ney's  Journal.  In  the  April  number  she  has  something  to 
say  to  young  men  who  are,  or  who  expect  to  he,  in  love, 
which  every  young  man  so  situated,  or  so  expecting,  should 
be  sure  to  read.  Perhaps  in  the  next  number  Aunt  Sue  will 
take  the  girls  in  hand  in  the  same  manner. 


Haney’s  Journal  is  a  moderate  sized,  illustrated  month¬ 
ly,  handsomely  printed  on  fine,  heavy,  white  paper. 

In  order  to  place  it  within  tlie  reach  of  all,  and  secure  an 
enormous  circulation,  we  have  put  the  price  at  only  35  cts. 
for  a  Whole  Year.  Single  copies  may  he  had  of  any  news¬ 
dealer.  No  gratis  samples  under  any  circumstances,  and  no 
orders  received  for  less  Ilian  one  year. 

Remember,  only  35  cents  for  Raney’s  Journal  for  the 
Whole  Year.  Is  it  not  truly  a  marvel  of  cheapness?  And 
remember,  its  low  price  is  the  least  of  the  attractions  of 
Haney’s  Journal.  Send  along  your  quarters  to 

HANEY  &  CO.,  11!)  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


TIE  AMEItICAN 

FRUIT  CULTITRIST, 

BY  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

Is  a  superb  hook  of  over  500  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  480  accurate  wood  engravings. 

It  contains  practical  directions  for  the  Propagation  and 
Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  Small  Fruits  in  the 


THE  BEST!  BEST!!  and  most 
richly  illustrated  Magazine  for  Children  is 
THE  NURSERY,  $1.50  a  year.  Scnd'for  a  sample.  It  shall 
cost  you  nothing.  See  Premiums  for  1868.  Address, 

J.  L.  SHOREY,  Publisher, 

IS  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

O  BEE  KEEPERS. — Send  stamp  to  tlie  small- 

e9t  business  man  in  tlie  world  for  his  Circular  of  The 
American  Bee  Hive,  Harrison  Bee  Feeder,  Italian  Bees,  and 
the  Bee-Keeper’s  Text  Book.  Address 

COL.  JOS.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CfeCfeCfeCS  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  Agriculturist 
if  if  of  if  should  refer  to  page  113,  March  No.,  and  note 
the  low  prices  for  good  plants  therein  offered  by 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Nursery,  Orchard,  ami  Garden. 

And  is  richly  hound  in  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back.  Sent 
free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  by 

WM.  WOOD  *  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED— For  Dr.  WIZi- 
JjIAOT  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  of  THE 
BIBLE. — Written  by  70  of  tlie  most  distinguished  Divines 
in  Europe  and  America.  Illustrated  with  over  125  Steel  and 
Wood  Engravings.  In  one  large  Octavo  volume.  Price,  $3.50. 
The  only  edition  published  in  America,  condensed  by 
Dr.  Smith's  own  hand.  We  employ  no  General  Agents 
and  offer  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  dealing  with  us. 
Send  for  descriptive  Circulars,  and  see  our  terms. 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Fireside  Companion. 


The  Extraordinary  Success  of  this  popular  Family  Paper 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  fact,  that  it  comes  up  to  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  every  family.  Tlie  stories  are  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  authors.  Its  sketches  are  full  of  life  and  vigor,— its 
editorials  brilliant,— its  illustrations  tlie  best  in  the  country, 
and  its  reading  matter  so  varied  and  interesting,  that  tlie 
paper  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have  examined  it,  as  the 
handsomest  and  best  family  paper  extant. 

In  No.  24,  to  be  issued  April  4th,  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  tlie  best  Indian  story— without  exception— 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  America.  We  have  procured  tlie 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  it  at  an  immense  expense— and 
tlie  readers  of  tlie  FIRESIDE  COMPANION  will  agree  witli 
us  as  to  what  we  have  said  of  it. 

That  the  public  may  have  an  inkling  of  the  story,  we  give 
a  few  extracts  below. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Tom  Bruce?”  said  the  father,  eyeing 
him  with  surprise. 

“Matter  enough,”  responded  the  young  giant,  with  a  grin 
of  mingled  awe  and  delight;  “the  Jibhenainosay  is  up 
again!” 

“  Whar?”  cried  the  Senior  eagerly,— “not  in  our  limits  ?” 

“  No,  by  Jehoshaphat!”  replied  Tom;  “hut  nigh  enough 
to  be  neighborly,— on  the  north  bank  of  Kenluck,  whar  Tie 
lias  left  liis  mark  right  in  tlie  middle  of  the  road,  as  fresh  as 
though  it  war  but  the  work  of  the  morning !” 

“  And  a  clear  mark,  Tom  ?— no  mistake  m  it  ?’’ 

“Right  to  an  iota!”  said  the  young  man;  “a  reggelar 
cross  on  tlie  breast,  and  a  good  tomahawk  dig  right  through 
the  skull;  and  a  long-legg’d  fellow  too,  that  looked  as  though 
he  might  have  fou’t  old  Sattan  himself!” 

“  It’s  the  Jibhenainosay,  sure  enough  ;  and  so  good  luck  to 
him,”  cried  the  commander;  “  thar’s  a  liarricane  coming!” 

“Who  is  the  Jibhenainosay?”  demanded  Forrester. 

“Who?”  cried  Tom  Bruce;  “Why,  Nick — Nick  of  tho 
Woods.” 

“  And  who,  if  you  please,  is  Nick  of  the  Woods?” 

“  Thar,”  replied  the  Junior,  with  another  grin,  “tliar. 
Stranger,  you're  too  hard  for  me.  Some  think  one  tiling, 
and  some  another  :  hut  tliar’s  many  reckon  lie’s  the  devil.’1 

“And  liis  mark,  that  you  were  talking  of  in  such  mysteri¬ 
ous  terms,— what  is  that?” 

“  Why,  a  dead  Injun,  to  he  sure,  with  N  ick’s  mark  on  him, 
—a  knife-cut,  or  a  brace  of  ’em,  over  the  ribs  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  That's  the  way  the  Jibhenainosay  marks  all  tlie 
meat  of  liis  killing.  It  lias  been  a  whole  year  now,  since  wo 
h’ard  of  him.” 

“Captain,”  said  the  elder  Bruce,  “j-ou  don’t  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  affa’r  altogether ;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  Tom 
about  tlie  Jibhenainosay  till  doomsday,  he  could  tell  you  no 
more  than  lie  has  told  already.  You  must  know,  thar’s  a 
creatur’  of  some  sort  or  other,  that  ranges  the  wood  round 
about  our  station  h’yar,  keeping  a  sort  of  guard  over  ns  like, 
and  killing  all  the  brute  Injuns  that  ar’  onlucky  enough  to 
come  in  ins  way,  besides  scalping  them,  and  marking  "them 
witli  liis  mark.  The  Injuns  call  him  Jibhenainosay ,  or  a 
word  of  that  natur’,  winch  them  that  knows  more  about 
tlie  Injun  gabble  than  I  do,  say  means  tlie  sp irit-lhat-icalks, 
and  if  I  can  believe  any  such  lying  devils  ns  Injuns,  he  is 
neither  man  nor  beast,  but  a  great  ghost  or  devil,  that  knifa 
cannot  harm,  nor  bullet  touch.” 

“But,”  continued  the  Colonel,  turning  to  his  son,  “who 
brought  tills  news,  Tom?” 

“  Captain  Ralph,— Roaring  Ralph  Stackpole,”  replied  Tom 
Bruce,  with  a  knowing  and  humorous  look. 

“  What !’’  cried  the  father  in  sudden  alarm  :  “  Look  to  the 
horses,  Tom.” 

By  this  time  they  were  nearing  the  company,  where  Ralph 
was  amusing  the  young  men  with  tlie  restlessness  and  grace 
of  a  jumping  Jack. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  commander  of  the  station  approach¬ 
ing,  lie  cleared  the  throng  around  him  by  a  skip  and  a  hop, 
seized  the  Colonel  by  the  nand,  and  doing  tlie  same  witli  tlie 
soldier,  before  Roland  could  repel  him,  as  lie  would  have 
done,  exclaimed:  “Glad  to  see  you,  Cnnnel :— same  to  you. 
Stranger— What’s  tlie  news  from  Virginnie  ?  Stranger,  my 
name’s  Ralph  Stackpole,  and  I’m  a  ring-tailed  squealer!” 

“Then,  Mr.  Ralph  Stackpole,  the  ring-tailed  squealer,”  said 
Roland,  disengaging  his  hand,  “he  so  good  as  to  pursue  your 
business,  wiihout  regarding  or  taking  any  notice  of  me. 

“  Tarnal  death  to  me !”  cried  the  Captain  of  Horse-thieves, 
indignant  at  the  rebuff,  “  I’m  a  gentleman,  and  my  name  is 
Fight/  -  Foot  and  hand,  tooth  and  nail,  claw  and  mud- 
scraper,  knife,  gun,  and  tomahawk,  or  any  other  way  you 
choose  to  take  me,  I'm  your  man !  Cock-a-doodle-do.”  See¬ 
ing  that  the  company  enjoyed  tlie  scene,  lie  continued, 
“Whar’s  your  buffalo-bull  to  cross  horns  with  the  roarer  of 
Salt  River?  Whar’s  your  full-blood  colt,  that  can  shake  a  sad¬ 
dle  off’?  li’yar’s  an  old  nag  can  kick  off’ the  top  a  buck-eye  ! 
Whar’s  your  cat  of  tlie  Knobs?  Your  wolf  of  tlie  Rolling- 
Prairies  ?  h’yar’s  tlie  old  brown  b’ar  can  chaw  tlie  hark  off'  a 
gum-tree !  H’yar’s  a  man  for  you,  Tom  Bruce !  Same  to 
you,  Sim  Roberts!  to  you,  Jimmy  Bignose  !  to  you,  and  to 
you,  and  to  you  !  Ar’nt  I  a  ring-tailed  squealer  ?  Can  go 
down  Salt  on  my  hack,  and  swim  up  tlie  Ohio !  Wliar’s  the 
man  to  fight  roaring  Ralph  Stackpole,  ?” 

"  If  you’re  ralely  ripe  for  a  flglit,  Roaring  Ralph,”  cried 
Tom  Bruce  tlie  younger,  “here  comes  tlie  very  man  for  you. 
Look,  boys,  tliar’  comes  Bloody  Nathan  !” 

“  Whar’s  the  feller  ?”  cried  Captain  Stackpole,  springing 
six  feet  into  tlie  air.  nnrf  uttering  a  whoop  of  anticipated 
triumph.  -‘  I’ve  lieerd  of  the  brute,  and,  tarnal  death  to  me, 
but  I’m  liis  super-superior !  Show  me  tlie  critter,  and  let  me 
fly !  Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

Tliis  wonderful  story  will  he  commenced  in  No.  24  of  the 
Fireside  Companion,  to  be  issued  April  4th. 

TERMS  OF  THE  FIRESIDE  COMPANION. 

One  Number,  one  year,  52  copies . $3.00 

Four  Numbers,  “  “  “  $10.00 

Nine  Numbers,  “  “  “  $20.00 

GEORGE  MUNUO  &  CO., 

137  William-st.,  New-York. 


WANTED. 

AGENTS  TO  SELL  SMITH’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

It  contains  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  closely  printed, 
double  column,  octavo  pages,  from  new  electrotype  plates,  on 
good  paper,  and  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  over  TWO 
HUNDRED engravingson  STEEL  AND  WOOD,  and  a  series 
of  fine  authentic  maps.  DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED. 

Owing  to  tlie  unprecedented  popularity  ol  this  work,  a 
small  English  abridgment  adapted  to  juvenile  readers, 
in  duodecimo  form,  of  about  COO  pages,  has  been  reprinted 
by  another  firm  in  larger  type,  and  spread  over  800  octavo 
pages,  evidently— by  making  a  hook  larger  than  its  original 
—to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  our  edition.  To  those  who 
desire  this  juvenile  edition,  ice  will,  early  in  March,  furnish 
the  English  work,  far  superior  to  the  American,  at  $2.75  per 
copy.  Send  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars.  S.  S. 
SCRANTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  126  Asylum  Street, 

Hartford,  Conu. 

GREATEST  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.—  Invis- 

ib)e  Photographs;  a  package  of  them  sent  postage  paid 
for  25  cts.  Address  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  supplied  at  $2  per  dozen  packages. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

I-IAVE  RECEIVED 

TW@  FULL  CARGOES 
OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CHOP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
I  2,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moynne  dis¬ 
trict  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor. 

■  To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  outof  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Ctli.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade, -at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  alp  the 
PhOFIT  IIE  CAM  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages;  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  tlie  original  cost  of  the  Tea.it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lips  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  wily 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  ns  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper.' 

parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  'had  better,  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

Wo  warrant' all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyliave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
themin  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS : 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c„  80c„  90c„  best  $1 1?  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  a. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c„  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 90e.,$l,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c. ,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

TTNCOLORED  JAPAN,  00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  host  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  BADLY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c:,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,hest  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-liouse  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground)  30c.,  35c.,  best  40e.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted)  25e.,  30c.,  33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


IV.  B.— All  -villages  ami  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (beside  the  Express  charges,)  by 
sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American 
Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  tlie  order 
of  “  Great  American  Tea  Company.”  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

Great  American  Tea  Company,  j 

Nos.  3  5  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  j 

Post-Office  Box,  5,043,  New  York  City.  : 

SI'JFEN’CJIIj  tools  and  stock,  cheapest  and  best. 

METCALF  &  SON,  101  Union-st„  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME 

BT  using  THE  IMPROVED  SILVER’S  PATENT  BROOM. 
Warranted  the  CHEAPEST,  BEST,  and  MOST  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  BROOM  in  America.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
put  it  together,  and  tlie  brush  is  so 
clastic  that  it  wears  twice  as  long, 
sweeps  with  half  the  effort,  and  does 
not  wear  tlie  carpet  one-fourth  as 
fast  as  theold-fashionedTiedBrooms, 
thus  saving  time  and  money. 

Hon.  Horace  Greeley  says:  “I  pre¬ 
dict  its  success.”  The  American 
Agriculturist  says,  July,18G7,  p.  244: 
“  They  are  adopted  as  a  F aniily  In¬ 
stitution.”  The  American  Institute 
Farmers’  Club  says:  "With  Silver’s 
Patent  a  child  ten  years  old  can 
make  a  new  broom  in  ten  minutes.” 

Tlie  Patent  Brass  Metallic  parts, 
which  last  a  lifetime,  sent  to  Far¬ 
mers,  (where  we  have  no  Agents,) 
with  full  instructions  for  makingtheirown  Brooms,  by  mail, 
pre-paid,  for  $1.25,  package  best  Broom-corn  Seed,  15  cents 
extra,  or  the  agent's  complete  outfit,  by  express,  for  $2.  AN 
AGENT  WANTED  in  every  county.  Last  year  350  agents 
were  selling  it,  making  $5  to  $15  per  day.  At  our  REDUCED 
PRICES  500  more  can  do  as  well  tills  year. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  our  new  illustrated  circulars, 
naming  the  first,  second,  and  third  choice  of  counties,  to  C. 
A.  CLEGG  &  Co.,  207  Fulton-st„  (P.  O.  Box  5935,)  New  York 


The  above  cut  represents  the 


VA1IY 


CLIPPER  PLOW, 


Practical  tests  prove  it  to  be  the  BEST  STEEL  PLOW  in  the  Market.  It  has  taken  tlio  PREMIUM  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  tested,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  There  are  six  different  sizes,  made  of  the  best  Steel  and  wooded 
with  the  best  timber,  and  adopted  to  general  use  in  the 


Northern,  Westei'ii,  and  Soiitliern  States. 

Warranted  to  do  good  work  in  the  most  stlclcy  soil. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ILION,  If.  Y. 

Also  Steel  Hoes,  both  Socket  and  Solid  Shank. 

CULTIVATORS,  CULTIVATOR  TEETH,  CULTIVATOR  POINTS, 
ROTH  DIAMOND  ANI>  OVAL, 

HORSE  HOES,  SHOVEL  PLOW  BLADES,  ALL  SIZES,  STEEL  TEETH  FOR 
THE  CELEBRATED  SHARES’  COULTER  HARROW. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  ANTI>  LIST. 

F.  T.  WOODFORD,  General  Agent, 

Corner  of  Fayette  ancl  Seneca  Streets,  UTICA,  FT.  Y. 
AGENTS  FOR  YORK  CITY 

GRIPPING  Sc  CO., 
Agricultural  Implement  and  Seed  Warehouse, 

58  &  60  Courtlandt-Street;  New  York, 


GUANO!  GUANO!! 

No.  1  Peruvian,  a  pure  article. 

Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian, 
Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific  Guanos, 
Carribean  Sea  and  Carolina  Phosphates, 
Fish  Guano  and  Ground  hand  Plaster. 
The  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN  and  AMMONI¬ 
ATED  SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANOS  are  exceedingly  ex¬ 
cellent  compounds,  rich  in  BONE  PHOSPHATE  (rendered 
soluble,)  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  ANIMAL  MATTER,  and 
other  valuable  ingredients,  constituting  rare  STANDARD 
FERTILIZERS,  adapted  to  all  soils  and  crops,  and  highly 
recommended  by  all  who  have  used  them. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Apply  to 
J.  B.  SARDY, 

53  South  St.,cor.  Wall,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Tlie  Clarke  stands  among  Raspberries  of  all  others  as  the 
Bartlett  pear  does  among  pears.  Eminent  Pomologists  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  by  acclamation  to  be  tlie  most  hardy.  Tlie 
highest  flavored  and  the  most  productive  Raspberry  yet  in¬ 
troduced.  Tlie  Clarke  originated  in  this  vicinity.  My  plants 
are  propagated  from  a  plant  obtained  from  the  original  stock 
six  years  since,  and  are  aval-ranted  genuine.  Circular  and 
testimonials  sent,  if  desired.  A  few  thousand  Concord  and 
Hartford  Prolific  grape  vines  that  must  be  sold. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


rural  improvements. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Countrv  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

“SECRET  SAFEST 

For  the  safe-keeping  of  Valuable  Papers,  Jewels,  &c. 
These  Safes  are  water-proof,  and-  may  be  secreted  in  the 
ground  or  elsewhere.  SECRET  SAFE  COMPANY. 
Agents  wanted.  254  Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall.  , 
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This  spirited  scene,  so  foreign  in  its  whole 
air,  yet  so  thoroughly  agricultural,  affords  us  a 
fine  opportunity  to  present  the  chief  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  form,  which  distinguish  the  cattle  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  A  herd  of  cattle,  which  had  been  turned  out 
upon  the  Campagna  to  graze,  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  horsemen,  and,  excited  by  their  hallooings, 
have  rushed,  impetuously  following  their  leader, 
into  the  wrong  enclosure,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
occupants  of  the  quaint  court-yard,  with  its  odd 
old  well,  and  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  before  which 
hangs  the  ever-burning  lamp.  A  race  of  cattle, 
for  years  bred  without  the  admixture  of  foreign 
blood,  their  owners  perhaps  being  guided  in  the 
selection  of  breeding  animals  more  by  uniform¬ 
ity  of  color,  size,  and  strength,  than  by  anything 
else,  will,  of  necessity,  present  a  similarity  of  ap¬ 


pearance  hardly  possible  among  cattle  bred  for 
milk  and  beef,  witli  a  secondary  regard  to  other 
characteristics.  Though  domesticated,  they  are 
essentially  a  wild  race,  because  they  have  been 
bred  iu  accordance  with  a  sort  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  like  that  which  prevails  under  the  rule  of 
the  strongest  upon  the  pampas  of  South  America, 
or  great  plains  of  Texas.  Travellers  in  Southern 
Europe  are  familiar  with  the  mouse-colored 
cattle  of  Italy.  This  is  not  the  universal  color, 
by  any  means,  yet  it  exists  extensively,  shading 
into  dingy  cream-color  in  parts  of  Tuscany,  and 
running  also  into  French  gray  witli  dark  legs 
and  heads.  The  mealy  muzzle  familiar  to  us 
in  the  Channel  Island  breeds  is  universal.  The 
oxen  are  marked  by  immensely  long  and  power¬ 
ful  horns,  massive  necks,  and  full  dewlaps.  The 


breed  is  coarse-boned,  and  the  cattle  generally 
thick-hided  and  poor  feeders.  Formerly  it  is 
likely  greater  pains  was  taken  in  their  breeding, 
but  it  is  said  there  is  now  very  little,  except  in 
Parma,  whence  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
supposed  to  he  supplied  with  Parmesan  cheese. 
Here  a  marked  improvement  in  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cows  is  noticed,  which  is  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  Swiss 
blood,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  crossed  or  mixed  breed.  The  artist 
lias  thrown  great  character  into  liis  animal 
figures;  and  the  spirited  piece  of  hy-play  be¬ 
tween  the  hay-laden  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  goat, 
introduced  boldly  into  t lie  center  of  the  picture, 
is  a  great  success,  and  does  not  detract  from  the 
effect  of  the  alarming  incursion  of  the  cattle. 
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The  average  temperature  grows  warmer,  and  our 
cold  storms  are  less  cold  in  May  than  in  April, 
yet  they  are  cold  enough.  Seeds  will  rot  in  the 
ground;  the  plows  will  be  dragged  through  the 
pasty  soil,  and  mold  it  into  clods,  which  will  stand 
as  mementos  of  indiscreet  haste  ;  sheep  will  shiver 
and  snuffle,  and  lambs  will  die  for  lack  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  judge  these  and  other  things  will  hap¬ 
pen,  because  it  always  is  so.  There  is  no  need  of 
of  their  occurring,  or  very  little,  at  any  rate.  May 
is  always  unreliable,  except  for  storms  and  showers 
of  rain.  Sometimes  we  have  many  days  of  fine, 
clear,  dry  weather,  but  usually  everybody  is  tired 
of  seeing  it  rain.  Proper  efforts  having  been  made, 
there  need  be  little  delay  in  the  more  important  la¬ 
bors.  Y ear  by  year,  one’s  practices  should  improve  ; 
yearbyyear,  the  farmer’s  reasonings  should  be  more 
accurate,  and  liis  judgment  better.  This  month, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  and  more  than  half 
the  potato  crop  is  planted,  much  wheat  is 
sown,  as  also  roots  of  all  sorts,  except  those 
of  the  turnip  family.  There  must  be  hands  and 
teams  enough  to  do  the  work.  No  more  must 
be  included  in  tlie  plan  for  the  summer’s  cam¬ 
paign  than  can  be  carried  out.  The  plans  for  daily 
labor  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  men  employed 
all  the  time.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  men  about 
you,  who  you  know  will  set  themselves  at  work, 
but  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  give  them  a  chance.  Always 
keep  men  informed  as  to  what  work  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  With  the  commencement  of  steady 
hard  work,  it  is  most  important  to  start  right  with 
men  and  teams  in  the  field,  and  scarcely  less  with 
household  arrangements.  The  meals  must  he 
promptly  ready,  if  the  hands  are  boarded  at  the 
house;  if  they  “  find  themselves,”  accuracy  of  hours 
must  be  exacted  as  for  as  possible.  If  one  man  be¬ 
gins  to  take  liberties,  “loafing,”  coming  late,  or 
knocking  off  early,  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
once.  Such  examples  are  contagious.  In  all  your 
relations  with  hired  men,  “  do  justly  and  love 
mercy,”  be  the  best  employer  they  ever  had,  and 
so,  attach  them  to  yourself  and  to  your  service. 

Ilisuts  about  Work. 

Last  Tear's  Mistakes  are  to  be  avoided.  Take 
time,  do  all  kinds  of  work  thoroughly  and  well.  If 
not  present,  let  everything  ordered  to  be  done  pass 
under  your  inspection  soon  after  it  is  finished. 

A  Watch  on  the  Markets. — We  have  almost  always 
either  something  to  sell  or  something  to  buy ;  hence 
it  is  always  well  to  watch  the  fluctuation  of  prices, 
and  take  advantage  of  them,  if  possible. 

Labor  will  pay. — Hire  more  labor — take  risks  of 
this  kind.  If  work  is  well  planned,  and  judiciously 
carried  out,  the  more  there  is  done,  the  better  off 
you  will  be.  If  money  at  interest  pays,  that 
spent  for  labor  ought  to  pay  fifty  per  cent  better. 

Working  Stock. — Groom  horses  daily  and  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  rub  them  dry  if  they  come  wet  to  the 
stable,  either  from  perspiration  or  rain.  Feed  reg¬ 
ularly,  and,  -when  cool,  give  water.  It  is  well  to  let 
a  pail  of  water  stand  where  the  horse  can  drink  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  if  he  wishes  to.  Oxen  should  be  well 
brushed  off  every  day  likewise.  They  are  healthier 
for  it,  and  endure  more  fatigue.  If  hard  worked 
eight  hours  a  day,  it  is  all  that  should  be  expected 
of  oxen.  Give  long  noonings  and  good  fodder. 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— Tlie  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857 — that  is,  Vol.  1C  to  Vol.  26,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 


Cows. — When  there  is  a  good  strong  growth  of 
grass,  turn  the  cows  to  pasture,  but  not  before. 
Calves,  wearing  muzzles  set  with  nails  which  are 
well  sharpened,  but  not  slender  pointed,  may  run 
with  their  dams  without  danger  of  their  sucking. 
Cows  “coming  in”  on  full  feed,  often  make  more 
milk  than  their  udders  have  capacity  to  retain,  if 
milked  but  twice  a  day.  Neglect  to  milk  oftener 
causes  not  only  the  loss  of  a  pint  or  two  which 
leaks  out  daily,  but  induces  a  tendency  in  the  cow 
to  secrete  less,  entailing  a  loss  through  the  year. 

Lulls. — There  are  hardly  enough  good  full-blood 


bulls  of  all  kinds  for  formers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  be  able  to  secure  their  services  ;  but  if 
any  State  would  impose  a  tax  of  $50  a  year  on  every 
scrub  or  grade  bull  kept  within  its  limits,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  stock  would  be  most  rapid  and  re¬ 
markable.  Never,  never  send  a  cow  to  a  grade  bull. 
See  “Basket”  item  on  keeping  good  bulls. 

Sheep. — Shearing  festivals  and  matches,  and  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  prizes  are  offered  for  heaviest  and  best 
fleeces,  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  very  useful. 
Sheep  breeders  should  plan  to  attend  some  of 
them.  It  is  best  for  the  sheep  to  shear  them  un¬ 
washed,  and  early  in  the  present  month,  if  the 
weather  seems  settled.  If  you  arc  obliged  to  wash 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the  wool,  do  so,  hut 
expose  the  sheep  as  little  as  possible.  Farmers 
ought  to  tub-wasli  their  wool,  and  save  the  rich, 
fertilizing  liquid.  Shelter  shorn  sheep  for  a  few  days, 
both  from  scorching  sun  and  from  cold.  In  turning 
sheep  to  pasture,  if  the  grass  is  well  grown,  exercise 
caution  with  valuable  animals,  for  fresh  grass  is  pur¬ 
gative,  and  the  sheep  often  fall  off  in  flesh  for  a 
few  days,  if  changed  suddenly  from  hay  to  grass. 

Spring  Grains. — As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  let  at  least 
oats  and  barley  go,  unless  they  are  sowed  by  or 
before  the  first  week  in  May.  Wheat  may  be  put 
in  a  little  later,  on  soil  very  well  prepared,  but  do 
not  neglect  the  preparation,  except  on  rich  land ; 
apply  fine  manure,  plowed  under  lightly;  harrow 
thoroughly,  adding  a  dressing  of  guano,  super¬ 
phosphate,  fish  guano,  or  bone  dust,  with  the  seed. 

The  Corn  Crop. — Be  sure  of  your  seed.  It  should 
he  early,  uniform,  and  adapted  to  your  land.  Ma¬ 
nure  heavily ;  plant  all,  except  very  large  kinds,  in 
drills,  rather  than  in  hills  with  rows  running  both 
ways.  A  heavier'  stand  is  thus  gained,  and  the 
ground  well  filled  with  roots.  Be  careful  to  have 
the  rows  very  straight,  and,  to  this  end,  use  a 
marker.  North  of  hit.  40%  be  in  no  hurry  about 
planting — if  the  crop  is  in  by  the  20th  or  25th,  il  is 
early  enough,  and  replanting  will  not  be  necessary. 

Broom-corn. — Plant  a  little  earlier  than  maize,  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  a  long  season,  should  the  warm 
weather  chance  to  come  early.  Plant  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  using  plenty  of  seed,  and  thin  out  at  the 
second  hoeing.  Lime  and  salt,  applied  to  the  soil 
before  or  at  the  time  of  planting,  will  check  the 
wire-worms,  if  the  crop  be  put  upon  a  fresh-turned 
sod.  There  should  be  at  least  twice  the  number  of 
stalks  to  the  acre  that  there  would  be  of  corn.  The 
culture  is  very  similar,  hut  it  requires  more  care. 

Boot  crops. — For  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  or  man¬ 
gels,  the  ground  must  be  deep,  rich,  and  mellow. 
See  hints  in  recent  numbers  on  this  subject,  and  do 
not  fail  to  put  in  a  good  “patch”  on  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil  as  you  have.  All  the  above-named  roots 
may  be  sown  in  May  almost  as  well  as  earlier  ;  car¬ 
rots  and  parsnips,  particularly,  bear  late  sowing. 

Botatoes. — Finish  planting  before  the  middle  of 
the  month ;  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  longer,  though,  if 
the  season  be  a  wet  one,  like  the  last,  June-planted 
potatoes  may  do  tolerably  well.  Manure  at  the  first 
or  second  hoeing  with  ashes  and  plaster,  lime,  or 
some  concentrated  manure,  cast  in  small  handfuls 
upon  the  plants,  if  backward,  or  the  soil  not  rich. 

Flax  and  Hemp. — Like  the  spring  grains,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  sow  flax  in  May — it  should 
be  up  and  high  enough  to  weed.  This  weednig  i3 
done  by  barefooted  or  stocking-footed  weeders, 
children  being  preferred,  who  go  through  in  pla¬ 
toons,  regularly  pulling  all  foreign  plants.  See  Flax 
Culture  in  our  book  list.  Hemp  may  be  sown, 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  latter  method  being- 
preferable.  Put  hemp  always  upon  good  clean  land. 

Tobacco. — For  minute  directions  for  culture  and 
treatment  of  this  plant,  see  Tobacco  Culture  of  our 
book  list.  During  the  month  of  May,  give  the  seed¬ 
bed  great  care,  weeding,  watering,  etc. 

Soiling  Crops. — Sow  corn  for  soiling,  using  prefer¬ 
ably  some  large-stalked,  sweet  variety — Stowell’s 
Evergreen  or  R.  I.  Asylum.  Sow  12  kernels  to  the 
foot,  in  drills  about  2)£  feet  apart.  Continue  to 
sow  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks.  No  crop  is 
so  good  for  cows  in  summer,  and  no  other  is  needed 
if  there  is  enough  of  thickly  sown  com  provided. 

Grass  and  Clover  may  he  sown  upon  winter  and 
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spring  grain  early  in  the  month,  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  Sown  alone  on  well-harrowed  follow  soil, 
they  will  do  well  also.  Old  “  hide-bouud  ”  or  mossy 
meadows,  full  of  weeds,  or  bare  of  grass,  may  have 
new  life  put  into  them  by  a  thorough  tearing  to 
pieces  with  a  harrow,  giving  a  dressing  of  25  or  30 
bushels  of  lime,  followed  by  yard  manure  or  com¬ 
post,  and  a  fresh  seeding  with  clover  and  grass. 

Weed*. — The  warfare  begins  this  month — push  it 
forward.  “Whenever  you  see  ahead,  hit  it,” — as 
is  the  order  of  the  day  at  a  Donnybrook  fair — or 
better  yet,  wherever  you  can  find  a  root,  kill  it. 
Remember,  weeds  may  be  killed  in  the  seed-leaf  by 
thousands,  with  the  same  labor  and  less  thought 
than  will  be  required  to  kill  them  by  scores  after 
they  have  grown.  When  very  small,  even  stirring 
the  soil  in  moist  weather  kills  many ;  when  large, 
unless  great  pains  is  taken,  though  up-rooted, 
a  slight  rain  will  revive  them,  and  they  will 
mature  seed  as  if  transplanted  for  their  own  good. 

Birds  and  Insects. — Some  birds  may  still  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  bird-houses,  though  most  have  their 
nests  already  built.  Do  all  possible  to  encourage  a 
feeling  of  security  on  their  part.  They  are  our  best 
allies  in  the  warfare  against  insects  of  all  hurt¬ 
ful  kinds.  Look  out  for  the  nests  of  the  tent- 
caterpillar;  destroy  when  the  worms  are  housed. 


Work  isi  tlie  Horticultural  l>e« 
]>artments. 

To  the  majority  of  our  readers  this  month  will 
bring  a  press  of  work.  If  the  season  has  been  an 
early  one,  the  young  seedlings  of  some  crops  will 
need  attention,  and  if  the  spring  has  been  a  late  one, 
with  chilly  nights  and  cold  rains,  much  of  the  work 
set  down  for  last  month  must  be  done  now.  In 
late  seasons,  nothing  is  gained  by  hurrying.  Wait 
patiently  until  the  soil  is  in  working  condition. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Tree  planting  is  generally  over,  but  where  trees 
have  been  heeled-in  and  shaded,  they  will  be  in  a 
good  condition  to  set  out.  Observe  notes  in  pre¬ 
vious  months  on  the  treatment  of  nursery  trees  that 
have  become  dried  or  have  started  in  the  packages. 

Grafting ,  if  done  after  growth  has  commenced, 
will  need  care  not  to  injure  the  trees.  The  bark  at 
this  time  easily  slips,  and  there  is  danger  of  peel¬ 
ing  it  if  the  limbs  are  not  cautiously  managed. 

Cions. — Meehan  says  that  if  any  valuable  cions 
have  beeu  left  over,  that  could  not  be  used  in  graft¬ 
ing,  they  should  be  set  out  like  cuttings.  This  will 
keep  them  plump  and  moist  until  the  bark  will  ruu 
on  the  stocks,  when  they  may  be  used  to  furnish 
buds  for  insertion,  just  as  buds  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  are  put  iu.  Worth  remembering. 

Cultivating  the  Orchard,  especially  if  a  young  or¬ 
chard,  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  thrifty  growth. 
Very  few  will  cultivate  the  ground  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  trees  alone,  aud  it  is  well  to  put  between 
the  rows  of  trees  such  crops  as  require  manure 
and  frequent  working.  Potatoes,  carrots,  or 
whatever  will  leave  the  soil  in  as  good  condition 
as  to  fertility  as  it  was  before,  may  be  used. 

Mulching  cannot  be  too  frequently  advocated.  It 
prevents  the  soil  from  drying  and  becoming  hard, 
and  keeps  down  weeds.  Almost  any  litter  will  do. 
Leaves  from  the  forest  are  excellent.  Saw-dust  is 
sometimes  used,  but  is  objected  to  by  some  on  the 
ground  that  it  undergoes  fermentation,  and  becomes 
sour  and  injurious  to  the  trees.  It  will  pay  to 
mulch  bearing  pear  trees,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to 
save  the  fallen  fruit  in  good  condition.  Those  near 
the  coast  use  “  salt  hay.”  Bog  hay,  sedges,  and  the 
like,  will  answer  equally  well.  If  no  mulch  cau  be 
had,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  frequently.  The  mellow,  recently  stirred  sur¬ 
face  soil  keeps  that  below  from  dryiug  rapidly. 

Nursery  Trees. — Those  budded  or  grafted  last  sum¬ 
mer  will  be  disposed  to  throw  out  suckers  from  the 
stock.  These  arc  to  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear;  do  not  let  them  get  large  enough  to 
require  to  be  cut  away.  The  same  care  must  bo 
given  to  small  or  large  stocks  grafted  this  spring. 


Seed-beds  must  be  looked  to.  Young  seedlings, 
even  those  of  our  hardiest  trees,  are  very  readily  in¬ 
jured  by  the  hot  sun.  The  beds  may  be  shaded  by 
a  lattice-work  of  laths,  a  rough  frame  covered  with 
evergreen  boughs,  or  any  other  contrivance  may 
be  used  that  will  break  the  force  of  the  sun. 

Insects  will  begin  their  work  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  young  growth  to  work  on,  aud  if  uot  checked 
continue  it  to  the  iujury  of  the  trees.  Don’t  stop 
to  write  us,  to  ask  what  shall  be  done,  but  kill  the 
insects  when  first  discovered,  by  some  means.  We 
have  written  in  these  past  years  enough  about  the 
tent-caterpillar  to  fill  a  small  volume.  We  have 
shown  its  eggs,  and  set  forth  the  importance  of  re¬ 
moving  these.  Where  this  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  there  will  be  but  little  trouble.  Where  it  has 
been  neglected,  they  will  not  “  fold  up  their  tents 
like  the  Arabs,”  but  keep  spreading  them  all  the 
time.  Wherever  a  nest  or  tent  is  seen,  no  matter 
how  small — and  they  are  very  conspicuous  when  the 
dew  is  on  them  in  the  morning — do  not  rest  until 
the  nestis  destroyed.  Bend  down  the  limb,  climb 
the  tree,  get  a  step-ladder,  or  iu  some  way  reach  the 
nest,  and  pull  it  out  aud  crush  the  young  brood. 
Some  use  swabs  charged  with  soft  soap,  petroleum, 
or  other  substances.  These  will  do  if  faithfully  ap¬ 
plied,  but  to  our  notion  there  is  nothing  as  sure  as 
pulling  the  nest  off  by  hand,  and  putting  it  uuder 
foot.  The  squeamish  may  wear  gloves.  Borers  are 
to  be  probed  or  cut  out.  We  haven’t  much  faith 
in  squirting  any  preparation  into  their  holes.  The 
curculio  will  now  begin  its  work,  and  must  be  met 
at  once.  Avoid  all  vaunted  remedies  and  washes, 
but  follow  the  only  sure  plan  yet  known— jarring 
the  trees,  catching  the  insect  on  a  large  cloth,  and 
killing  it.  The  white  grub  will  often  make  sad 
havoc  among  seedlings  and  young  nursery  stock. 
When  a  young  tree  iu  the  row  wilts,  dig  down  and 
find  the  borer  and  kill  him.  Lice  or  aphides  will 
appear  on  the  young  growth.  If  the  trees  are  small, 
bend  down  the  ends  of  the  infested  twigs,  and  im¬ 
merse  them  in  tobacco  water  or  quassia  water. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Many  of  the  hints  given  in  this  and  the  previous 
months,  under  the  head  of  “  Orchard  aud  Nursery,” 
have  an  application  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Finish  up  all  uncompleted  planting,  and  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  always  free  from  weeds.  A 
pronged  hoe,  or  hoe-fork — especially  IJexamer’s 
— will  be  found  preferable  to  the  common  hoc. 

Grape  Vines. — So  much  was  said  last  month  iu  an 
article  on  the  vine,  concerning  the  treatment  of 
young  vines,  that  we  need  only  refer  to  that,  and 
to  an  article  in  this  paper,  on  page  186,  for  all  need¬ 
ed  directions.  If  vines  removed  from  the  trellis 
are  yet  to  be  fastened  up,  they  will  need  careful 
handling  after  the  buds  have  started.  Vines  trained 
with  arms  should  be  curved,  i.  e.  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  arm  bent  downwards  to  insure  an  equal  start¬ 
ing  of  the  buds  along  the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 
Vines  may  readily  be  propagated  by  putting  down 

Layers  of  last  year’s  wood.  Make  a  well-prepared 
trench,  6  inches  deep,  and  lay  the  cane  down  in  it, 
and  hold  it  there  by  means  of  pegs.  As  the  shoots 
start,  gradually  fill  the  trench,  by  adding  soil. 

Currants. — Keep  the  ground  clean  or  well  mulch¬ 
ed.  The  principal  insect  enemies  to  currant 
culture  are  sufficiently  treated  of  on  page  185. 

Strawberries.—' Though  late,  these  may  still  be 
planted,  and  better  than  iu  autumn.  Plants  set  this 
spring  are  often  disposed  to  bear.  It  is  better  to 
remove  all  the  flower-stalks,  and  let  the  plant  be 
preparing  for  a  good  crop  next  year  rather  than 
waste  its  strength  in  perfecting  a  few  berries.  Put 
on  a  mulch  of  straw,  bog  hay,  or  corn  stalks,  before 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Saw-dust  and  tan  soil 
the  fruit,  and  thus  defeat  one  of  the  objects  of 
mulching.  Where  the  beds  are  not  mulched,  keep 
them  clean,  and  do  not  disturb  the  roots  iu  work¬ 
ing.  If  any  hoeing  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  only  on 
the  surface.  Pull  up  all  the  large  weeds  by  hand. 

Picking  and  marketing  should  be  provided  for. 
Baskets  and  crates  should  be  bought  and  marked. 
Recollect  that  these  things  sometimes  fail  to  be 


promptly  returned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  short  supply  of  packages  by  providing  an 
abundant  stock.  Wc  cannot  reply  to  the  question, 
“Which  is  the  best  basket?”  as  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  different  markets  vary  so  much.  The 
commission  dealer  is  the  best  judge  of  the  basket 
which  meets  with  the  most  favor  from  buyers. 

Insects  will  infest  the  fruit  garden.  Some  of  these 
have  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Those  which 
trouble  the  grape  vine  at  this  season  are  mainly 
the  flea-beetle  and  the  rose-bug.  They  are  both 
regular  “  hard  shells,”  and  do  not  seem  to  yield  to 
ordinary  treatment.  The  flea-beetle  does  its  work 
on  the  buds,  and  the  rose-bug  is  mainly  destructive 
to  the  blossoms  of  the  vine.  As  yet,  hand  picking 
is  the  only  known  help ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
they  may  be  shaken  off  when  torpid,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  caught  ou  a  cloth.  One  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  among  his  vines  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
thumb  and  finger  work  in  destroying  insects  and 
their  eggs.  The  leaf-rolling  caterpillar  must  be 
treated  by  hand,  as  it  is  shielded  from  any  liquids. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

This  month  usually  brings  the  first  products  of 
the  garden.  Those  who  had  the  forethought  to 
have  winter  spinach,  have  enjoyed  that  delicious 
vegetable  ever  since  the  snow  disappeared,  and  so 
with  salsify,  horseradish,  and  others.  But  from 
this  spring’s  sowing,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
situations,  radishes,  lettuce,  cress,  and,  it  may  be, 
early  turnips  and  carrots,  are  the  first  returns  re¬ 
ceived  from  early  sown  seed.  To  our  notion,  no 
vegetable  that  comes  afterwards — is  eaten  with 
half  the  zest  as  these,  the  first  fruits  of  the  garden; 

Asparagus. — It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  bed  just 
now ;  it,  like  all  other  good  things,  costs  some 
trouble  and  forethought,  but  whoever  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  bed  has  a  ready  supply  of  a  most  delicious 
and  healthful  vegetable.  Cut  according  to  the 
weather,  once  iu  two  or  three  days,  or  even  daily. 
Use  a  sharp  knife,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
numerous  buds  still  ou  the  plant.  The  beetle  is  so 
destructive  in  some  localities  that  asparagus  has 
been  abandoned.  Its  caterpillar  is  small,  blackish, 
and  about  half  an  inch  long.  An  experienced  cul¬ 
tivator  tells  us  that  a  dusting  of  air-shaked  lime 
will  kill  them.  If  this  does  not  answer,  cut  and 
burn  every  shoot,  large  or  small,  that  is  infested. 
No  half-way  measures  will  answer  iu  this  case. 

Beans. — Plaut  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
If  the  first  planting  has  done  well,  put  in  another 
for  succession  ;  if  it  failed,  replant.  Limas  should 
not  be  put  in  the  ground  until  the  cold  rains  are 
over.  Set  poles  6  or  8  feet  high,  4  feet  apart  each 
way,  in  warm,  light,  rich  ground,  Put  5  or  6  beaus 
arouud  each  pole,  pressing  them  into  the  soil  eye 
downward,  and  covering  an  inch.  Limas  that  have 
been  started  in  hot-beds  on  sods,  may  be  set  in 
the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled-. 

Beets  and  Can-ots.— Those  sown  early  are  to  be 
weeded  and  thinned.  See  article  on  page  188.  Sow- 
ing  may  still  be  done.  Where  the  ground  is  mod¬ 
erately  moist,  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to 
sprout  the  seeds.  Soak  them  iu  water  over  night; 
pour  off  the  water,  and  keep  the  moist  seeds  cover¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  place  until  they  sprout.  When  the 
germ  shows  itself,  dry  off  with  plaster,  and  sow; 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers ,  aud  the  less  cultivated  Broc¬ 
coli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Kohlrabi,  are  to  have 
much  the  same  treatment.  Kohlrabi  does  best  sown 
in  place,  and  the  others  transplanted.  The  early 
crop  should  now  be  ■well  started,  and  will  need  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing.  A  heavy  sharp  rake  or  a  hoe  fork  is 
better  to  work  among  the  plants  than  an  ordinary 
hoe.  Keep  the  ground  stirred  often,  and  the  weeds 
will  be  kept  down.  If  insects  appear,  use  lime.  Sow 
seeds  of  early  and  late  sorts  in  open  ground.  Wiu- 
ningstadt  is  one  of  the  best  medium.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  to  have  a  plenty  of  the  delicious  Savoys. 

Celery.— Sow,  if  not  already  done.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  keep  them  weeded,  and 
the  soil  loose  around  them.  Turnip-rooted  celery, 
prized  by  many  for  soups  and  salads,  may  be  sown. 

Cress  or  Upper  grass  is  to  be  sown  every  week, 
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Q,,.n__put  the  seed  iuto  tlie  ground  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe.  Eacli  neighborhood.  lias  its  favorite  eaily 
sort.  Early  Dwarf  Sugar  is  one  of  the  best,  but  the 
ears  are  small.  Darling’s  is  early,  but  of  indifferent 
quality.  Stowell’s  is  as  yet  the  best  late  variety. 

Cucumbers.— At  the  North  generally  this  month 
is  early  enough  to  start  the  seeds  on  sods,  under 
glass.  When  ready  to  set  out,  put  them  in  well 
manured  hills.  Sow  seed  in  similar  hills  when 
the  weather  gets  warm.  Use  a  surplus  of  seed. 

Egg  Plants  in  the  hot-bed  or  frame  are  to  be  potted 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  or  transplanted  to  another 
bed,  and  kept  under  glass  until  cold  nights  are  over. 

Herbs.— Sow  in  seed-bed  Sage,  Thyme,  Summer 
Savory,  Sweet  Marjoram,  etc.  The  plants  will  be 
ready  to  follow  cabbages,  peas,  or  other  early  crop. 

Leeks. — Sow  in  rich  soil,  as  directed  last  month. 

Lettuce.— Sow  and  transplant  when  large  enough. 

Martynia ,  the  immature  pods  of  which  are  valued 
for  making  sweet  pickles,  need  warm  weather. 

Melo7is  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Sow  and  plant  sets  as  heretofore  di¬ 
rected.  Weed  the  beds  clean  from  the  start. 

Parsley.— Sovf  early  in  beds  in  the  open  ground. 

Peas.— In  hoeing,  draw  the  earth  toward  the  stem. 
Give  brush  to  the  tall  sorts  before  they  fall  down. 

Peppers  are  warm  weather  plants,  and  need  the 
same  nursing  during  their  early  growth  as  eggplants. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  ©r  otherwise  stir  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  tops  can  be  seen.  A  dressing  of 
plaster  applied  at  hoeing  time  is  a  great  help. 

Padishes  may  be  had  in  abundance  by  making  suc¬ 
cessive  sowings.  They  may  be  put  among  slower 
growing  crops,  or  used  to  fill  spare  corners. 

Rhubarb. — Allow  recently  set  plants  to  retain  all 
their  leaves  until  they  become  well  established.  Re¬ 
move  flower  stalks  when  they  first  appear.  Never 
cut  the  leaf  stalks,  but  pull  them ;  a  quick  sidewise 
pull  will  separate  them  very  quickly  and  neatly. 

Spinach. — Sow,  if  not  already  done,  and  thin  that 
already  up.  The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  a  quite 
different  plant,  is  valuable  for  summer  use. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Make  well-manured  ridges,  about 
30  inches  apart  at  the  top ;  and  when  cold  rains 
are  over,  set  the  plants  15  inches  apart.  Set  them 
down  to  the  first  leaf,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
water  the  holes  before  putting  in  the  plants. 

Squashes  need  warm  weather;  treat  as  cucumbers. 

Tomatoes. — Transplant  in  settled  weather.  See 
Basket  item  for  a  way  to  make  a  cheap  trellis. 

Winter  Cherry. — Sow  and  treat  as  tomatoes. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawns  as  to  their  preparation  were  sufficiently 
treated  in  an  article  last  month.  A  friend  asks  us 
to  say  something  about  the  renovation  of  old  lawns. 
If  the  lawn  has  failed  from  selecting  an  unfit  kind 
of  grass,  the  best  way  is  to  re-seed  it.  If  through 
the  abundance  of  weeds,  dig  out  or  pull  the  large 
ones,  apply  seed  thickly,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
enough  grass  to  crowd  out  the  small  ones,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  a  close  turf  at  once  by  top-dressing 
and  rolling.  When  there  are  inequalities  of  sur¬ 
face,  remove  the  turf  carefully,  and  fill  up  the  hol¬ 
low,  or  reduce  the  elevation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  replace  the  turf,  if  good.  If  not,  get  suitable 
sods  from  the  pasture  or  road-side,  and  use  instead. 

Turfing. — It  is  often  convenient  to  cover  small 
areas  with  turf,  and  some  use  it  for  edgings.  Many 
who  lay  turfing  for  the  first  time,  make  hard  work  of 
it.  Prepare  and  level  the  ground,  and  then  select 
the  finest  sod  that  the  pasture  or  road-side  will 
afford.  Have  a  board  8  or  10  feet  long  and  a  foot 
wide,  to  cut  by,  and  a  sharp  spade  or  edging  knife  to 
cut  with.  Lay  the  board  down,  stand  on  it,  and  with 
the  spade  or  knife  cut  along  the  edges  of  the  board 
and  through  the  turf,  so  as  to  have  a  strip  of  the 
size  of  the  board.  Carefully  lift  up  one  end  of  this 
strip  with  the  spade,  and  commence  to  roll  it  up 
like  a  piece  of  carpet.  One  person  should  roll,  while 
another  with  the  spade  aids  the  separation  of  the 
turf  from  the  soil  below.  These  rolls  are  readily 


transported  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  laid, 
and  by  unrolling  them,  the  operation  of  laying  is 
done  very  rapidly.  Use  a  large  knife  or  edging  tool 
in  cutting,  to  make  the  edges  of  the  turves  fit,  and 
beat  down  rather  firmly  by  the  use  of  the  spade, 
or  by  laying  down  a  board,  and  striking  with 
a  heavy  pounder.  When  turves  are  laid  on  a 
steep  bank,  they  can  be  held  in  place  until  the 
grass  has  taken  hold,  by  the  use  of  wooden 
pegs,  driven  through  the  sod  into  the  soil. 

Evergreens.- Two  articles  on  selection  and  planting 
will  be  found  on  pages  187  and  188.  Have  a  plenty, 
but  do  not  crowd  them,  if  intended  for  ornament. 

Bulbs  of  Gladiolus,  Japan,  and  Jacobean  Lilies, 
Tigridias,  and  other  spring  kinds,  are  to  be  planted. 
Tuberoses  are  so  slow,  that  it  is  more  satisfactory, 
when  practicable,  to  get  bulbs  that  have  been  started. 

Transplant  those  things  which  have  been  started 
in  hot-beds,  when  the  weather  will  suit,  always 
previously  hardening  the  plants  by  free  exposure. 

Dahlias. — Put  the  roots  in  a  speut  liot-bed  or  even 
in  a  warm  exposure,  where  they  can  be  covered 
with  a  mat  or  board  at  nights.  When  the  buds 
start,  divide  the  roots  so  as  to  have  a  bud  to  each. 

Roses  will  be  attacked  by  insects  and  will  need 
care.  Use  whale  oil  or  cresylic  soap,  and  fre¬ 
quent  hand  picking  must  not  be  neglected. 

Bedding  Plants  are  raised  under  glass,  and  if  set 
out  too  soon,  fare  badly  during  cold  nights.  Most 
disappointment  with  these  results  from  putting 
them  out  before  cold  rains  and  chilly  nights  are  over. 

Other  Matters  appropriate  now  in  many  cases  we 
discussed  last  month,  and  in  the  present  paper 
will  be  found  several  articles  on  floriculture. 


Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

In  bringing  out  plants,  some  discrimination  must 
be  made  between  the  half  hardy  aud  the  tender. 
The  plants  should  be  prepared  for  the  change  by  a 
low  temperature  in  the  house,  and  abundant  venti¬ 
lation.  Those  pots  not  plunged  in  the  borders, 
should  be  set  on  a  layer  of  coal  ashes,  to  prevent 
the  worms  from  getting  into  them.  Camellias  are 
to  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  all  the  plants 
placed  where  they  will  not  be  blown  over.  Many 
liard-wooded  plants  do  better  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  house  all  summer.  The  glass  must 
be  shaded  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  burning 
sun,  and  the  press  of  out-door  work  must  not  allow 
watering,  keeping  off  insects,  etc.,  to  be  neglected. 

Cuttings. — Most  hard-wooded  shrubs  grow  readily 
from  green  wood,  which  should  be  taken  just  as 
it  is  hardening,  but  not  in  too  ripe  condition. 

Cactuses  may  be  planted  in  the  border,  or  kept 
upon  the  veranda ;  they  are  very  ornamental. 

Lantanas. — Those  who  have  conveniences  for 
wintering  the  plants  should  train  some  of  these  in 
a  tree  form.  They  make  most  charming  ornaments. 


Cold  drapery. 

If  the  vines  have  not  yet  been  put  up,  it  should 
be  done  as  noted  last  month.  As  the  growth  be¬ 
gins,  the  temperature  may  reach  85°  during  the  day. 
The  fruiting  shoots  should  be  the  strongest  and 
most  promising  ones.  When  these  are  selected, 
rub  off  the  rest.  Preserve  the  air  in  a  properly 
moist  condition  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe. 

- - — 1  ®  - •  — - 

A  Sample  of  Hundreds. — The  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  datGd  “Haviland  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,”  is  very  similar  in  character  to  many  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  letters  received  at  the  Agriculturist  office 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  pre¬ 
vious  years:  “Messrs.  Orange  J rm>  &  Co. — I  wish 
to  inform  you  that  the  ‘  Premium  Watch  ’  came  all  right. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  beauty.  We  have  now  three  of  your  valu¬ 
able  premiums — the  cyclopedia,  one  dozen  table  spoons, 
and  the  gold  watch,  which  wife  pronounces  perfect  in  its 
kind — and  all  at  a  mere  trifling  cost  of  time  or  trouble. 
I  think  the  three  premiums  have  not  taken  me  from  my 
regular  work  over  a  week  at  most.  I  guess  we  will  have 
to  get  the  Steinway  or  Colibri  piano  next  year. — Yours 
respectfully,  G.  Hearn.” — — There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
hundreds  of  others  to  secure  these  fine  premiums  during 
the  present  season.  See  premium  list  on  following  page. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
aud  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


A  fSeamlifiBl  Hook, 

Valuable  f«  Everybody; 

Sold  for  oaaly  Half  a  Dollaf, 

(and  sent  Post-paid ;) 

Well  Worth  a  Whole  Dollar. 

It  Is  also 

Presented  and  sent  Post-paid, 
For  only  a  few  Minutes’  Work  I 
1§0,000  Readers  will  Please  X.  B. 
The  Offer  is  to  Each  one  of  You  I 

Our  Agricultural  Annual  No.  Z,  forlSCS,  and 
our  Horticultural  Annual  No.  2,  for  1868,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes  issued  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year,  They  are  packed 
full  of  good  information,  ahd  each  volume  contains  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  Worthy 
a  place  in  every  family,  in  city,  village,  and  country. 
They  are  universally  admitted  to  he  the  cheapest  volumes 
issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engravings  be¬ 
ing  all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes  by  a  large 
number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As  these  books 
are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  and  as  we  have 
made  the  volumes  for  180S  decidedly  superior  to  those 
for  1867,  (though  those  were  good  as  a  first  attempt,) 
we  want  everybody  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get 
them  this  year  will  he  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1S69' 
and  thereafter.  We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has 
not  done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a, 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  2, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  2,  or  send  SI  and- 
get  both  of  these  volumes.  They  are  entirely  different.- 

But  we  will  do  even  better,  when  desired,  viz.:  TO 
S3?"  any  person  sending  during  the  month  of  May 
a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
S3?”  1868  at  the  regular  price  ($1.50),  we  will 
DSP*"  present  a  copy  of  either  of  the  above-named  =|g3 
S3?"  Annuals  that  may  he  desired,  and  we  will  ==gH 
S3?”  send  it  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
S®"  States  or  Territories,  (except  to  those  places 
S3P“  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail,  as  that 
S3?”  mail  will  not  carry  books  unless  prepaid  .^fgj 

S3?"  letter  postage.) _ A  few  minutes’  work  or 

S35"  talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a 
S3?”  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable 
fW  as  We  are  now  making  the  paper),  and  „,gg5 
IS"  then  the  Annual  will  be  obtained  free.  .jgj 

N.  B. — One  Annual  is  offered  for  each  subscriber  sent 
at  $1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  any  one  of  the  four 
Annuals  already  issued,  viz. :  Agricultural  No.  2  for  1S6S, 
or  No.  1  for  1S67 ;  or  Horticultural  No.  2  for  1868,  or  No, 
1  for  1S67.  One,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  subscribers 
will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annuals,  of  any  issue  de¬ 
sired _ N.  B.— These  premium  Annuals  are  special, 

and  are  not  included  in  the  general  premiums  which 
are  separate,  but  are  contimied,  as  noted  elsewhere. 
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MAY. 

,  MAY. 


THOU 


MAYest, 


HE  OH  SHE 


MAY. 


We  may  say  there  are  many  good  things  some  persons 
may  do  in  this  month  of  MAY,  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
a  great  many  persons  may  do  and  can  do — and  easily  do 
it,  too.  There  are  over  30,000  Post-Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion.  We  have  subscribers  at  most 
of  these  offices,  but  we  have  sent  premiums  to  only  about 
£000  of  them  as  yet,  though  there  is  hardly  a  Post-office 
where  there  are  not  persons  enough  to  make  up  a  premium 
club,  and  persons,  too,  who  would  gladly  take  the  Agricul¬ 
turist ',  if  they  only  knewits  value  and  cheapness.  (The  first 
four  numbers  of  this  year,  for  example,  contain  104  large 
pages,  over  140  engravings,  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
•useful,  practical  reading  matter  for  the  Household,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Farm.  The  next  eight  numbers  will  be 
equally  valuable  or  better,  and  yet  the  Agriculturist  for 
the  whole  year  is  furnished  for  only  $1.50,  or  about  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  it  is  printed  on).  The  fact  that 
■so  large  a  number  of  persons  have  obtained  premiums, 
is  one  proof  that  others  can  do  the  same  thing  at  other 
Post-Offices.  Indeed,  at  some  larger  offices  men  and 
women  have  obtained  subscribers  enough  to  get  several 
premiums.  Single  individuals  have  this  year  received 
from  $500  to  $1500  worth  of  premiums  each.  One  lady 
alone  has  obtained  two  $650  Pianos  and  sold  them,  besides 
getting  a  Jot  of  other  premiums.  Now  there  are  over 

25,000  Post-Offices 

Etill  left,  at  most  of  which  any  enterprising  person  may 
get  one  or  more  valuable  premium  articles,  (see  list  of 
them  in  the  next  column,)  and  do  it  during  this  month  of 
May.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  only  11  or  13  sub¬ 
scribers  are  required  for  several  of  the  good  articles 
offered.  More  than  this  number  have  been  obtained  at 
a  multitude  of  the  smallest  post-offices  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  Far  West,  and  in  the  northern 
regions  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  almost  all  over 
British  America.  Single  post-offices  in  Nova  Scotia  take 
from  100  to  200  copies  each.  Our  “Explanation”  last 
month  showed  how  and  why  we  can  give  these  large  pre- 
miums,  and  we  now  renew  the  invitation  to  all 
our  readers,  to  make  the  effort  this  month  to 
8^-  secure  a  premium  article.  Every  copy  of  the 
paper  introduced  into  a  neighborhood  will  awaken 
thought  and  stimulate  improvement,  guard  the  people 
against  humbugs,  and  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Persons 
have  told  us  that  improvements,  set  a  going  by  this 
journal,  have  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  value 
of  real  estate — thus  adding  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  real  wealth  of  a  single  locality.  It  is 
indeed  very  natural  that  this  should  be  the  case. 

{gsF*  ESut  aside  from  the  good  done  to  others  _|gjj 
by  introducing  a  journal  of  this  character,  the 
premiums  appeal  to  one' sown  direct ,  immediate , 
personal  interest.  The  premium  articles  arc  all  _j^j> 
£3?”  very  good  and  valuable,  and  a  few  hours  of  _jSc!k 
jpg°*  canvassing  will  secure  one  of  them  without 
jjSp"  cost.  Try  it  with  a  will  and  determination 
{g*  to  succeed,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  be  successful.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper, 

{g*  exhibit  it  among  neighbors  and  friends,  in 
your  own  neighborhood  and  elsewhere  ( for 
p&7“  premium  clubs  need  not  be  all  at  one  post- 
jpg"  office),  show  what  the  paper  is,  what  it  is 
| worth,  how  cheap  it  is,  and  in  a  brief  time  the 
puff  desired  number  of  subscribers  can  be  gathered, 

JST”  and  the  premium  secured.  A  full  description 


of  the  premiums  on  a  separate  sheet  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  desiring  it.  Any  Specimen  numbers,  cards  and 
show  bills  needed,  will  be  supplied  free.  A  multitude  of 
persons  have  during  April  completed  lists  already  begun, 
and  have  begun  and  made  up  new  lists.  Mat  is  just  as 
favorable  a  season  for  thousands  of  others  to  do  the 
same.  TRY  IT. 

jjw*  YVe  take  so  much  pains  to  procure  only  good 
articles  in  all  cases,  that  any  one  securing  anything  from 
our  premium  list,  saves  the  risk  usually  run  of  getting 
poot'  or  indifferent  goods,  when  buying  of  unknown  or 
irresponsible  parties.  Everything  we  send  out  as  a 
premium  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and  price. 

Old  and  new  subscribers  count  in  premium  lists. 

As  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  them 
along,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper ;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  preminm,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
with  each  list  of  names,  the  exact  subscription  money. 

Remit  in  Post-Office  money  orders,  drafts  or  checks  on 
N.  Y.  City ;  if  these  cannot  be  had,  register  money  letters. 

jpg’"  Every  name  designed  for  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in.  (We  cannot  count  others.) 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  27— (1868). 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


■s  s 
*1 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1  — Garden  Seeds  fora  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
ii— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds) .  $5  00 

3—  Nursery  Stock  ( Any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

4 —  Iona  Grape  Vines  (13  of  No.  1) . $18  00 

H— Concord  Grape  Vines  (100  of  No.  1). .  .$12  00 
O— Japan  Lilies  ( 1 3  Bulbs ) . .  $6  00 

7—  Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  it  Baker) - $55  00 

8—  Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.). .$00  00 

9—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring) .  .$60  00 

10 —  Seising  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

11 —  Sewing  Machine  (  Willeox  <(■  Gibbs) . $55  00 

Id— Sewing  Machine  (Finkle  <k  Lyon) . $60  00| 

13 — Sewing  Machine  (  Wheeler  A  Wilson) . .  $55  00 

14 —  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

,5—  Clothes  Wringer  ( Best—  Universal) . $10  00 

16—  Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

17 —  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  —  $30  00 

18—  Zee  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.)  —  $18  00 
19  — Cue  Dozen  TeaSpoons  (do.  do.) —  $6  00 

30—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

31—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.)  —  $12  00 
33  —Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 

33—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.).. ..$24  00 

34 —  Car  ring  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) —  $8  50 

35—  Musical  Box) Shell  Case) . $15  (0 

36 —  Melodeon,  i-octave(G.A.Prince  ikCo.'s)  $67  00 

37 —  Melode.on.  5 -octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00: 

38 — Colibri  Ida  no  ( tlarlow,  Doehler  ck  Co.)$ 450  00 

39 — Piano.  Splendid  1-oct.(SleimoayitSon8)WX)  00, 

30— ladies'  Gobi  Watch  ( Beautiful) . $100  00 

31  — Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Time-Keeper)  ..$32  50 
3d— Double  Barrel  Gun  ( Cooper  dk  Pond). .$30  00 

33—  Repealing  Shot  Gun  ( Roper  Rife  Co.). .$60  00, 

34 —  Spencer's  Breech-loading  Rifle  (H  un  tin  g)$3b  00 

3~j—Tnol  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

36 — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

37  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ $15  00 

38 —GoMPen,S’l.Case,E.(  WarrendkSpadone)  $4  50, 
'•>9—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

—Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial)  —  312  00 

Tl— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

4.3  —Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2.  $125  00 

— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plots,  etc . $20  50 

4.4— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  0(1 

4.0— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  dc  Co.) . $10  00 

46— Building  Blocks  ( Crandall) .  $2  00, 

4?  —  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

/iff— American  Cyclopedia  ( Appleton’s ) . $80  00 

. ti — nvii- ceoia,.',.  Great  Illustrated.  Dictionary^  12  00 


r«t 
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A  ny 
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G0- 


-Any 


Tiro  Back 

Volumes 

do. 

Three 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do.  • 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

do. 

Back 

Volume  Agriculturist 

Two  Back 

Volumes 

do. 

Three 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do¬ 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI 

to  X. 

XVI 

do.  J 

63  —Any 

64 —  Any 

65—  Any 

66 — Any 

67  —Any 

68— Any 
69  —Any 


73— Downing's  Landscape  Garden' y 

73—  Cummings  <6  Miller's  Architect. 

74—  .1  810  Library  (Your  Choice) 


z  .  $3  50 
So  $5  25 

57  .  $?  00 

SI'S  $S  15 
S-Sg$10  50 
5  5.S  $12  25 
^•“311  00 
$15  75 
$17  50 
$19  25 
$2  50 
.  .  $5  00 
•g-~  $7  50 
S  g  $ir  •• 

It  *i' 

81: 


75  —A  SI 5  Libra? 
70— A  $30  Libra? 

77 —  A  $35  Librai 

78—  A  S‘50  Li  brat 

79—  A  $35  Libra? 

80—  A  $4-0  Libra? 

81  — A  $45  Libra? 
HZ— A  $50  Libra? 
8-5—  A  $00  Libra? 
84—  A  $75  Libra?' ^ 
85  — A  $100  Libt'ary 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$35 


at 

$1.50 

at 

$1. 

13 

37 

13 

37 

30 

97 

27 

90 

19 

65 

15 

45 

60 

240 

67 

270 

86 

320 

70 

270 

60 

240 

67 

270 

60 

240 

21 

70 

13 

58 

66 

225 

44 

140 

27 

90 

15 

45 

19 

65 

19 

65 

30 

97 

87 

120 

17 

50 

22 

73 

295 

18X 

400 

330 

1150 

540 

1600 

130 

400 

48 

15S 

46 

150 

67 

270 

70 

275 

60 

190 

IS 

55 

22 

75 

n 

35 

14 

42 

19 

65 

27 

90 

150 

4.70 

31 

100 

13 

37 

18 

58 

(5 

20 

12 

48 

96 

325 

19 

65 

20 

29 

13 

38 

15 

47 

17 

54 

19 

61 

21 

63 

23 

74 

25 

SO 

27 

86 

29 

92 

24 

36 

16 

43 

IS 

60 

21 

71 

24 

32 

27 

92 

30 

102 

33 

110 

36 

116 

39 

122 

15 

46 

18 

60 

IS 

58 

24 

85 

!  31 

106 

38 

125 

44 

144 

5( 

162 

56 

177 

62 

192 

68 

207 

S( 

237 

10C 

2,82 

125 

360 

86  —A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  next  page.) 

Every  article  on  our  list  Is  tl«e  best 
of  its  kind,  and,  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
(ESP"  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 


by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

Nos.  1*0  to  <>()  —  Volumes  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  Jiooks  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

Nos. 74  to  85-GOOi>  ILIISIft ARIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  011c  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  Jjooks  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  86-Gcmcral  Hook  Premium. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express ,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


75 
75 
75 
5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agricultiy'ist ,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  32^“  All 
these  a?'e  included  in  our  Premiums ,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above. ] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $1  £2 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1867 &  '868,  each,  pa. ,50c.;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  <5 

American  Bird  Fancier .  ...  .............  30 

American  Pomology — Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  3  00 

American  Rose  Culturist .  .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  J 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . . . JJ2 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller....  10  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  1  7o 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . .  3U 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure .  *5 

Boole  of  Evergreens  CJ.  Hoopes) .  3  00 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  }  yO 

Breck’sN’ew  Book  of  Flowers .  J 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  }  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  oo 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide .  <5 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener  . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian. . . . . . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  .Svo.,  cloth,.. 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Morse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  . :  —  —  •  • 

Darwin’s  Animals  &  Plants  under  Domestication, 2  vol8.j  o  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 30c..  cloth..  60 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition)  — . . . .  6  50 
Draining  for  Profit, and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  i  oO 

Flax  Culture .  .  .  52 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  j 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  }  92 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) .  1  o0 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  }  g 0 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  •  •  •  l  50 

Gregory  on  Sduashes . paper..  3U 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . ; . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4 :  cl  d  pis. 
Harris’  Rural  Animal.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekcepers . . 

Hop  Culture .  . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry. ....  — .. . .  — . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture .  •  - . •••;.'  • 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . papei . . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . . . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . •  •  •  •  • . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . .  . 

Richardson  oil  the  Dog,  paper  30c.. . . •  •  ••  , 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  bound 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture . .  •  . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . ...... 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


75 
6  00 
1  50 
1  75 
40 
1  75 
1  50 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
6how  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  14, 1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 


1,  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  this  m’ til  .148,000  202.500  913,000  66,500  153,000  77.000 

23  days  last  m'th  .131,000  89,000  985,000  23,000  41,000  109,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m’th, 264,000  741,000  1,422,000  142,500  68,000  1,177,000 
23  clays  iasi  m’tli, 296, 000  957,000  1,546,000  153,000  973,000  875,000 

ti,  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  1868.... 148.000  202,500  913,000  66,500  153,000  77,000 

22  days  1867.... 154, 000  159,000  141,000  3,800  54,000  51,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1868.. 264,000  741,000  1.422.000  142.500  68,000  1,177,000 
26  days  1867  .  278,000  1,040,000  2,914,000  596,000  709,000  - 


3.  Exports  from  New  Yorlc ,  Jan.  1  to  April  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Oats. 

1865  . 205.245  S15.8S9  2,393,946  148,822  24,407 

1867 . 114, 83S  32,742  1,981.639  127,282  78,535 

1866  . 283,495  109,467  1,824,243  125,263  566,000 

1365 . 353,290  155,701  129,719  141  24,302 

-1 .  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Halt, 
1868.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush. 

Apr.  13 .  686,630  1,228.259  8,276  13.235  891,199  - 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152  1,719,822  43,542  46,614  1,794,212  84,102 

Feb.  11 . 1,507.679  1,705,380  182,111  93,032  2.1.31.191  65,237 

Jan.  13 . 1,617,418  1,431,553  189,330  161,313  2,379,826  69.3S9 

1867. 

Dec.  11 . 1,804,215  1,653,091  202,900  392,815  3,199,563  83,445 

Nov.  12  .  941,129  1,9.54,706  131,543  361,053  2,246.752  52,155 

Oct.  15 .  167,608  967,664  7,300  32,793  890,897  57,977 

Sept.  10 .  120,532  1,154.892  500  9,376  135.737  61,508 

Aug.  13  .  90,174  863,724  32,785  12,376  200.819  48,632 

July  15  .  215,509  160.780  66,986  21,390  206,763  81,700 

June  14  .  578,279  217,976  117,257  69,613  379,865  16,311 

May  15 .  731,330  261,092  186,801  115,700  608,491  16,461 


Current  5Viiolesale  Prices. 


April  14. 
138% 

$  9  00  @11  25 


9  30 

@15  00 

9  75 

@15  00 

9  90 

@15  50 

9  80 

@15  50 

11  10 

@14  50 

11  30 

@14  25 

8  90 

@  9  00 

9  00 

@  9  50 

7  65 

@  9  60 

7  50 

@  9  GO 

5  75 

@  0  25 

5  25 

@  6  25 

2  S5 

@  3  50 

2  90 

@  3  35 

2  30 

@  2  85 

2  30 

@  2  90 

1  23 

@  1  28 

1  25 

@  1  27 

1  22 

@  1  27 

1  20 

®  1  25 

82^@  83 

86%@  86% 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

1  80 

@  1  88 

1  87 

@  1  94 

2  05 

@  2  10 

2  no 

®  2  35 

1  05 

@  1  55 

75 

©  1  30 

1  15 

®  1  no 

80 

@  1  40 

95 

@  1  15 

00 

@  80 

24  %@  26 

31 

@  32% 

15 

©  60 

10 

©  55 

75 

@  90 

75 

©  90 

13%©  14% 

9%@  10% 

2  i  5 

@  3  00 

2  30 

@  2  50 

2  75 

@  2  85 

2  60 

©  2  80 

4 
40 
28 
18  @ 
UK® 


13% 

10 

@ 

13% 

55 

37 

@ 

55 

18 

13%@ 

18% 

24 

8 

© 

24 

65 

5 

® 

50 

60 

40 

© 

60 

48 

28 

@ 

47 

82 

20 

@ 

33 

11% 

12%@ 

12% 

00 

43  00 

@56  00 

March  14. 

Price  op  Gold .  13911 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State$  S  85  @11  00 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  30 

Extra  Western .  9  90 

Extra  Genesee .  11  10 

Superfine  Western. . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn  Meat . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . .  1  23 

Mixed .  1  22 

Oats—  Western . 

State . 

Rye.  . . . 

Harley .  2  05 

Hay— Bale  19100  ft .  103 

Loose . 

Straw,  ?!  100  It. . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ?!  ft 
Hops— Crop  oflS07.  ?!  ft  . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ? 

Seed— Clover,  ?!  Hi  . 

Timothy,  ?!  bushel .  2  75 

Flax,  $  bushel .  2  75 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  lb .  10%© 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ??gal .  S7  @ 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold  price)?!  tb  12%@ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c., fin. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?!  lb . 

Wool— DomesticFleece,?!  E>. 

Domestic,  pulled.  ?!  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ?iib  . 

Oil-Cake— ?!  ton . .  48  00  @56  00 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel .  23  12  @24  15 

Prime,  ?!  barrel. .  20  00  @21  00 

Beef— Plain  mess .  14  00  @20  00 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ?!  lb. . . 

Butter— Western,  ?!  lb. 

State,  ?!  lb . 

Cheese. . 

Beans—?!  busliel .  5  50 

Peas— Canada.  ?!  busliel. 

IOggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen... 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  lb... 

Turkeys,  ?l)b . 

Potatoes—?!  bhl. . .  .  3  75 

Apples—?!  barrel . .  4  00 

Cranberries,  ?!  barrel .  7  00 

Gold  has  been  very  moderately  dealt  in,  since  our  last, 
closing  at  138%. .  .Brcadstuffs  have  been  in  good  demand, 
as  a  rule,  but  quite  variable  in  price.  The  offerings  of 
the  leading  articles  have  been  moderate.  The  flour  and 
wheat  market  closed  strong  and  buoyant,  on  a  reduced 
supply,  and  improved  inquiry.  Prime  parcels  of  spring 
wheat  have  become  scarce  here ;  they  are  wanted  by  both 
millers  and  shippers,  and  are  on  the  advance.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  very  meagre  stock,  and  held  above  the  views 
of  purchasers.  Corn  has  been  quoted  much  firmer  within 
the  closing  week,  on  a  good  home  and  export  trade. 
Oats  have  also  been  firm  and  active,  within  the  last  half 
of  the  month.  Rye  and  Barley  are  very  scarce  and  quiet. 
...  .A  brisk  business  has  been  transacted  in  Provisions ; 


26  00  @27  15 
22  00  @22  50 
15  00  @20  50 


14%@ 

16 

17 

@ 

18 

33 

© 

50 

18 

© 

42% 

47 

@ 

60 

20 

53 

9 

@ 

16% 

9 

© 

16% 

5 

50 

@  ; 

5  80 

5 

65 

© 

6 

10 

1 

55 

@ 

— 

1 

55 

@ 

— 

28 

@ 

31 

22 

@ 

24 

18 

@ 

20 

20 

© 

22 

20 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

25 

3 

75 

@  5  00 

3 

75 

© 

4 

75 

4 

00 

@  9  00 

5 

00 

© 

6 

00 

7 

00 

©  9  50 

7 

00 

@10 

00 

hog  products  have  advanced  materially,  on  an  active 
home,  speculative,  and  export  demand.  Beef  lias  also 
improved  materially  in  price.  Butter  and  cheese  have 
been  quoted  easier,  on  abetter  supply. . .  .Colton  lias  again 
advanced  very  sharply,  on  unusually  heavy  transactions, 
closing  firmly  at  extreme  figures...  Wool  has  attracted 
much  less  attention,  and  has  favored  buyers. ..  .Hay  has 
been  less  active  and  much  cheaper.  Straw  has  also  de¬ 
clined _ Hops  and  Seeds  have  been  slow  of  sale  at  re- 

thicecj  figures ....  Tobacco  has  been  steady,  but  ina<;f/iYe. 


Neiv  Yorlc  JLive  Stoclc  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l 

March  16 . 4,325  116  1,180  19,015  11,220  85,856 

March  23 . 3,941  84  1.255  14,773  13,806  33,859 

March  30 . 4,847  175  1,624  16,461  19,281  42,392 

April  6 . 4,514  152  1,907  15,879  12,584  35,036 

April  13 . 5,311  152  2,271  20.074  12,588  40,336 

Total  in  five  Wests.... 22, 988  679  8,237  86,206  69,479  187,497 

do  for  previous  4  Weets  .18,318  307  2,625  86,875  42,573  150,693 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 

3,588 

136 

1647 

17,241 

13,896 

do 

do  last  Month. 

4,579 

77 

656 

21,719 

10,643 

do 

do  prev's  Month. 

5,107 

84 

614 

24,104 

11,353 

Average  per  Week,  1807. 

5,544 

G4 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do.  do.  1866 . 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do.  do.  1865 . 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. 

do.  do.  1864 . 

5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do. 

do.  do.  1863 . 

5,150 

129. 

604 

9,941 

21,670 

Total  in  1867 . 293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174.151  1,102,643 

Total  in  1SG6  . 298,880  4,885  62,420  1,040,000  672,000 

Total  in  1865  . 270,271  6,161  77,991  836,733  573,197 

Total  in  1864  . 267,609  7,603  75,621  782,462  660,270 

Total  in  1863  . 264,001  6,470  35,705  519,316  1,101,617 

The  above  tabic  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  April  G,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

During  the  Lenten  Season  there  is  usually  a  small  run 
of  stock,  hut  this  year  the  numbers  have  been  unusually 
small,  and  prices  at  least  l@lyjc.  higher  than  for  the  same 
season  last  year.  The  average  weekly  number  of  beeves 
for  the  past  month  has  only  been  4,407,  or  1.137  less  than 
tlie  weekly  average  for  last  year,  and  the  market  is  dull. 
At  the  time  ive  close  our  report,  April  11th,  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  manifest,  both  with  sellers  and  buyers,  for  it  is 
expected  that  when  Lent  ends,  the  demand  for  beef  will 
increase.  Drovers  are  aware  of  this,  and  large  lots  are 
looked  for.  Stock  men  assert,  however,  that  few  good 
cattle  are  to  he  had,  and  predict  a  continued  light  run. 

One  thing  which  tends  to  keep  prices  up  is  the  fact  that 
very  little  commission  business  is  done.  Many  drovers 
and  feeders  ivho  formerly  came  to  market  with  their 
stock,  and  had  them  sold  on  commission,  now  seldom 
come ;  most  of  the  cattle  are  bought  up  on  the  road,  or  as 
soon  as  they  arrive,  by  large  dealers,  and  are  held  by  them 
at  high  prices.  To  show  how  this  tends  to  concentration 
in  trade,  we  mention,  that  out  of  4,514  head  in  market  last 
week,  1,125  were  held  by  three  individuals  or  firms.  It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  will  he  the  future  condition  of 
the  market  if  this  state  of  tilings  continues. .  Beer. — The 
number  of  beef  cattle  in  market  this  month  was  still  less 
than  last  month,  and  prices  for  fair  beef  have  been  at 
least  lc.  per  ib.  higher,  though  not  so  many  head 
were  sold  at  the  highest  figures.  The  market  has 
been  pretty  even  as  to  quality,  hut  the  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  varied  greatly.  There  was  really  no  “prime”  beef 
to  he  had.  The  few  head  that  sold  for  20c.  were  not 
equal  to  those  bought  in  for  Washington’s  Birthday  or 
for  Christmas,  and  do  not  deserve  special  mention.  The 
following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold: 

Mar.  16th  ranged  12@19c.  Av.  17c.  Large  sales  16  @18 

do  23d  do  13%@19c.  do  17%c.  do  do  16  @18% 

do  sotu  do  14@19c.  do  17%c.  do  do  16%@18 

April  6th  do  14@20c.  do  17%@18c.  do  do  17  @19 

It  will  he  seen  by  comparing  the  above  with  the  prices 
given  last  month,  that  no  sales  were  made  as  low,  by  2c. 
per  ib.,  as  some  then  given.  Low  priced  beef  became 
gradually  higher ;  there  have  been  very  few  really  poor 
cattle  for  sale,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  few  head 
that  went  at  20c.  the  market  was  very  even.  Sales  were 
made  rather  slowly,  and  many  days  the  market  would 
drag  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  butchers  often  going 
home  in  the  hope  that  to-morrow  would  be  better  for 
them,  hut  after  all  they  had  to  he  content  with  few  cattle 

and  small  profits _ Milch  Cows.— Cows  have  been 

more  plenty,  and  some  weeks  rather  glutted  the  market. 
We  have  no  change  to  report  from  the  prices  paid  last 
month.  It  is  seldom  a  cow  brings  over  $100,  and  a  fair 
animal  may  he  had  for  $80 ;  $60  to  $S0  is  a  good  price  for 
an  ordinary  cow ;  $00,  if  she  have  a  good  calf  with  her ; 
while  inferior  milkers  are  hard  to  dispose  of  at  $40@,$50. 

. .  .Veal  Calves.— Calves  have  come  in  more  abundant¬ 
ly  this  month,  both  hog-dressed  and  alive.  The  market 
for  them  lias  been  a  little  dull,  and  prices  lower  than  last 
quoted.  The  scarcity  of  beef  helps  their  sale  somewhat, 
and  the  market  is  generally  cleaned  out.  Prime  live 
calves  are  ivorth  12'%©13c. ;  from  this,  prices  run  down 
to  11c.  and  10c.,  and  if  less  than  this  they  are  generally 
sold  by  the  head.  “Hog-dressed”  calves  have  a  wide 
range,  both  in  quality  and  price ;  a  good  one  will  bring 
lGc.  per  ib.,  and  so  on  down  to  9c.  per  ib.,  and  even  7c. 
for  poor  ones,  while  “  Bobs  ”  go  by  the  carcass  very  cheap. 
...  Sheep.—1 The  decrease  in  the  sheep  trade  has  been 
quite  marked,  probably  due  to  the  near  approach  of  shear¬ 
ing  time,  many  prefering  to  sell  after  the  “  clip.”  Some 
feeders,  taking  advantage  of  the  warm  days,  have  kept  the 
fleeces,  and  sent  the  sheep  to  market  quite  naked  ;  they 
sold  a  little  under  the  market.  A  few  spring  lambs  were 
in  last  week,  hut  of  course  were  small ;  a  lot  of  ten 
head  sold  for  $7  each.  Very  superior  sheep  sold  as 
high  as  lO^lO'^c,  per  ib.,  while  smaller  opes  brought  8'4 


@9c.  One  lot  of  very  large,  fat  sheep  brought  the  owner  ; 
$16  a  head,  and  many  whole  droves  averaged  $10,  $11,  ; 

and  $12  each,  These  are  very  high  prices _ Swine.—  • 

Hogs  have  been  more  plenty,  with  quite  a  decline  in 
price.  Western  dressed  come  in  less  abundantly,  and 
live  hogs  sell  steadily.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  price  i 
of  at  least  %®lc.  per  Ib.  on  live  hogs,  and  fine  fat  animals  I 
may  he  bought  now  for  9J4@9j4c.  per  ib.;  smaller  ones 
for  8i4@9c.  per  ib.  live  weight.  Some  car  loads  of  really  i 
prime  hogs,  very  fat,  hronglft  10@10Hc.,  the  week  ending 
March  23d,  and  at  closing  our  report,  April  11th,  the  same 
quality  may  he  had  for  0J4c.  per  Ib.  The  market  looks 
dull  and  heavy  at  present  and  is  still  on  the  decline,  many 
thousand  head  remaining  over  from  day  to  day  unsold. 


i-O- 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere.  I 

How  to  I&eiait : — Claecks  on  Yew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  Sc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Beg- 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  an  d  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

To  Subscribers. — Change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.— When  the  address  of  a  subscriber  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  to  be  changed,  notice  should  he  sent  us  three 
weeks  before  the  paper  for  the  month  following  the 
change  will  he  due,  in  order  that  we  may  have  time  to 
make  the  address  right  before  the  wrappers  are  written. 

If  the  notice  is  not  sent  in  time,  one  number  of  the 
paper  goes  to  the  old  address,  before  tlie  change  can  be 
made.  Subscribers  will  please  to  notice  this  request. 

Premiums  for  Everybody  Yow. — 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  the  Publishers’  proposals  ou 
pages  168  and  169.  A  single  subscriber,  sent  this  month, 
will  secure  a  valuable  work  free,  and  the  offer  will  extend 
beyond  this  month  to  those  too  distant  to  respond  within 
that  time.  It  will  he  noted,  also,  that  the  general  pre¬ 
miums  are  still  continued,  and  those  who  have  lists  par¬ 
tially  made  up  can  complete  them  any  time  before  the  end 
of  June.  Many  new  lists  were  started  and  completed  dur¬ 
ing  last  May.  There  are  certainly  many  excellent  articles 
in  the  Table  of  Premiums  which  are  abundantly  worthy 
the  small  effort  required  to  obtain  them.  Many  more  per¬ 
sons  have  secured  premiums  this  year  than  in  any  former 
year,  and  the  work  need  not  slacken  at  all  now.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  very  favorable  season  for  it— just  the  time  when 
people  feel  the  need  of  information  most  keenly. 

Postage  Only  3  Cents  per  Quarter. 

— Complaints  have  come  to  us  that  some  Postmasters 
charge  20  to  36  cents  per  year.  The  legal  postage  ou  the 
Agriculturist  is  only  3  cents  per  quarter,  or  12  cents  a 
year,  if  paid  in  advance  where  the  paper  is  received,  on 
papers  or  magazines,  issued  monthly,  and  not  weighing 
over  4  ounces.  The  law  is  so  simple  and  explicit  on  this 
point  that  no  one  able  to  manage  the  smallest  office  can 
fail  to  understand  it,  if  he  tries.  This  paper  is  always 
kept  a  trifle  under  4  ounces.  If  circulars,  advertising  hand¬ 
bills,  etc.,  increase  the  weight,  they  are  put  in  by  the  local 
officers.  We  never  allow  anything  of  the  kind  to  he  en¬ 
closed  in  our  paper.  If  any  Postmaster  shall  hereafter 
charge  over  3  cents  per  quarter,  or  12  cents  per  year, 
please  show  him  this  note,  and  then,  if  necessary,  report 
his  case  to  us,  to  he  laid  before  the  Postmaster  General. 

Croquet  Arena. — “O.  O.,”  Delplios,  Ohio. 
Th:  j  is  no  other  rule  for  the  size  of  the  arena,  than  the 
co:  ,'nience  of  the  players.  The  larger  the  number  of 
p! .  jrs,  the  more  room  will  be  needed.  The  player  can 
d  .  re  his  ball  at  one  stroke  as  far  as  the  lines  run  straight. 
The  hall  must  go  through  the  hoops,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  umnbqrecj  hi  the  diagrams  given  in  April, 
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TI«.e  Best  Machines  —  Consistent 

“  Notices.” — We  were  amused  the  other  day  by  re¬ 
ceiving  from  a  Western  subscriber  two  “  notices  ”  cut 
from  handbills,  but  both  credited  to  tlio  Agriculturist— 
one  recommending  one  machine,  aitfl  the  other  speaking 
just  as  strongly  of  another,  as  the  best.  It  happened 
thus :  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  commended  a 
machine  as  the  best  we  knew  of;  a  year  or  two  later  a 
new  machine  came  out  which  was  decidedly  superior,  and 
we  then  spoke  of  that  as  the  best.  It  seems  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  first  “notice  ”  still  continues  to  quote  the 
recommendation,  but  without  giving  the  date,  while  the 
manufacturers  of  the  later  machine  also  quote  our  opinion 
of  their  machine. — We  have  noticed  this  same  thing  in 
other  cases — especially  in  sewing  machines.  We  cannot 
follow  up  all  the  advertisements  and  handbills  in  the 
land,  to  keep  them  straight.  Having  no  pride  of  opinion 
(often  styled  “conservatism,”)  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
newest  thing,  z/ the  best,  and'to  say  so.  Those  who  read 
the  Agriculturist  regularly  will  find  no  discrepancy,  but 
rather  a  steady  consistency,  and  will  know  our  latest  ex¬ 
periences  and  observations.  We  claim  to  progress  in 
knowledge,  and  expect  to  find  improvements,  good,  new 
things,  coming  out  every  year,  and  to  talk  about  them. 

Saw»d.nst  as  Manure. — The  common 
practice  of  throwing  this  article  into  the  the  streams  on 
which  saw-mills  and  shingle-mills  are  situated,  is  repre¬ 
hensible.  It  would  not  pay  to  spread  it  upon  a  muck 
swamp,  but  upon  any  sandy  land,  or  light,  gravelly  loam, 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  it  would  prove  a  good 
dressing,  and  in  time  would  show  good  results.  The  best 
use  we  have  ever  seen  it  put  to,  was  bedding  for  animals 
in  stables.  It  is  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  will  keep 
cows  clean,  even  better  than  straw.  It  is  also  a  very 
light,  handy  article  in  the  hennery,  and  more  cleanly  to 
handle  than  muck  in  common,  open,  privy  vaults.  The 
article  is  merchantable  in  cities,  and  is  quite  extensively 
used  upon  floors  in  eating  saloons,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  At  country  mills,  it  can  generally  be  had  for  the 
carting,  as  mill  owners  are  glad  to  bo  rid  of  it.  It  is  a 
good  substitute  for  straw,  and  this  is  now  worth  so  much 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
that  no  thrifty  farmer  can  afford  to  use  it  for  bedding. 

Icc  IProfitalile. — Some  curious  figures  about 
ice  in  N.  Y.  City  are  given  in  another  item.  We  have 
often  spoken  in  the  Agriculturist  of  the  utility  of  ice  to 
farmers,  aside  from  its  comfort  and  convenience.  Any 
one  having  access  to  a  pond  of  clean  fresh  water,  in  a 
region  cold  enough  to  give  6  inches  or  more  of  clear  ice, 
can  readily  construct  a  rude  receptacle  that  will  retain  it 
during  most  of  the  summer,  and  store  a  family  or  dairy 
supply  at  a  few  dollars’  expense.  The  writer  has  delivered 
at  his  residence  20  to  40  lbs.  of  ice  per  day  from  May 
1st  to  Nov.  1st,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  month  in  May,  June, 
September,  and  October,  and  $4  per  month  during  July 
and  August,  or  $20  in  all.  A  somewhat  careful  calcula¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  saving  in  less  frequent  bakings  of 
bread,  in  milk,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  which 
are  kept  much  longer  from  souring  or  becoming  dry  or 
stale,  and  especially  in  meats,  which  can  be  provided  in 
large  quantities  without  loss,  amounts  to  much  more  than 
the  11  cents  a  day  paid  for  ice.  The  better  quality  of  the 
ice-kept  food  makes  it  go  further,  and  saves  in  butter  and 
other  materials.  The  only  drawback  is  the  temptation 
to  drink  too  much  of  the  nicely  cooled  water,  with  meals 
and  at  other  times,  in  hot  weather.  This  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  controled  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  will. 

Logs  without  dims. — “Saw- 
log,”  (not  the  “Saw-log  Man”  of  fame,  we  presume,) 
writes  us  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  how  he  loads  logs 
in  a  simpler  way  than  that  described  by  “  L.,”  of  Iowa, 
in  a  previous  number.  His  process  is  exceedingly  sim¬ 
ple.  Two  ropes  or  chains  extend  from  the  sled  around, 
under,  and  over,  the  log,  and  back  over  the  sled,  where 
they  are  united.  Skids  are  laid,  and  the  team  hitched  to 
the  ropes  or  chains.  “  Saw-log”  says :  “  Then  go  ahead 
with  your  team,  and  if  they  wont  roll  on  any  log  that  they 
can  move  after  it  is  on  the  sled  they  arc  not  like  our 
teams.  We  use  chains  the  same  as  we  bind  with,  and 
when  one  team  is  alone,  take  along  an  extra  chain.” 

Shall  We  liaise  (Corn  at  She  East  ? 

asks  “V.  D.,”  Mass. — Yes.  The  average  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  it  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley  does  not  exceed 
seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  at  present  prices  there  is 
about  that  amount  of  clear  profit.  The  cost  of  raising 
can  bo  a  good  deal  diminished  by  using  the  horse  more 
in  cultivation,  by  planting  in  drills,  and  by  applying  more 
manure  to  the  acre.  It  pays  a  great  deal  better  to  raise 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  than  it  does  to  get. 
forty.  It  takes  more  manure  and  a  little  more  labor,. but 
it  makes  the  cost  of  the  corn  perbiishel,  a  good  deal  lc^s. 


Just  try  on  well-prepared  land,  drill  planting,  the  stalks 
to  stand  one  foot  apart ;  the  application  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  fish  guano  per  acre  to  the  growing  plants  at 
the  second  cultivation ;  and  cultivate  with  horse  power 
at  least  six  times.  This  last  is  practicable  on  all  smooth 
lands,  and  gives  big  crops  at  a  small  cost  per  bushel. 

Use  of  Plaster  in.  Stahles. — “Will  it 
pay  to  sprinkle  plaster  in  the  stables  daily  ?  If  so — how 
much?”  It  pays  to  apply  simple  plaster  to  most  soils  ;  of 
course  it  pays  better  to  use  the  plaster  beforehand,  to  fix 
ammonia,  as  it  does  when  used  in  stables.  Enough  only 
is  required  to  dust  over  the  surface,  which  is  moistened 
daily  by  the  droppings  and  urine,  and  to  sprinkle  along 
the  liquid  manure  gutters— say  half  a  pint  to  each  stall. 

Land  Plaster  oi*  dyjismiim.— “  J.  II. 

W.,”  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  asks :  “  Will  land-plaster  lose 
strength  by  lying  exposed  to  the  weather?” — It  will  not 
lose  strength,  but  will  go  to  waste.  Water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  dissolves  it  slowly ;  hence  it  would  bo  wash¬ 
ed  away  more  or  less,  if  left  exposed.  It  requires  about 
400  pounds  of  water  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  gypsum.  If 
a  heap,  which  covered  ten  feet  square,  were  to  be  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  action  of  two  or  three  hard  rains,  during  which, 
say  four  inches  of  water  should  fall,  there  would  be  only 
about  five  pounds  of  plaster  dissolved  and  washed  away, 
for  four  inches  of  water,  covering  one  hundred  square 
feet,  would  weigh  about  2017  pounds. 

Co-operative  Farming. — “II.  K.,”  Wa¬ 
tertown.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
these  enterprises  in  this  country.  They  have  been  tried 
in  England,  and  are  said  to  be  successful.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  plan  would  not  work  just  as  well  upon  a 
farm  as  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  land,  buildings,  tools,  stock,  etc.,  must 
first  draw  interest.  Then  the  overseeing  and  labor  must 
be  paid.  After  allowing  a  small  sum  for  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  tools,  the  balance  of  profit  might  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  laborers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  better 
for  the  workmen  to  own  a  part  of  the  capital,  but  this 
would  not  be  necessary.  This  plan  would  give  every  man 
a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  crops,  and  make 
him  faithful.  It  would  also  prevent  strikes,  and  the 
jealousy  that  so  often  exists  between  the  employer  and 
the  laborer.  There  is  a  farm  of  this  kind  at  Haliburton, 
Peterborough  county,  Canada  West,  and  a  little  personal 
observation  of  its  working  would  be  desirable  before 
starting  a  new  enterprise  on  the  co-operative  plan. 


Experiment  In  Els’  Feeding-. — “  A. 

S.,”  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  writes  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist:  “I  took  a  pig  that  weighed  12  pounds,  put  him  in 
a  tight  pen,  and  fed  him  three  bushels  of  corn  chop  [coarse 
meal  probably — Ed.]  and  gave  him  cold  water  to  drink. 
After  eating  the  three  bushels  of  corn  his  weight  was  72 
pounds,  showing  a  gain  of  GO  pounds.”— With  com  at  $1 
a  bushel,  this  is  five  cents  a  pound  for  pork,  live  weight. 

Cows  at  Calvin,"'.  —  A  correspondent 
writes :  “  1.  Do  you  make  it  a  point  to  be  present  when 
your  cows  calve,  or  to  have  some  body  present  ?  2.  What 
harm  in  having  a  cow  pretty  fat  when  she  comes  in  ?  3. 
My  cow  is  now  dry,  will  calve  in  three  weeks,  has  one 
pint  of  oil-meal  a  day— shall  I  feed  her  more  ?  4.  She  is 
good  beef,  but  not  fat — snppose  the  cow  calves  in  her 
stall  with  her  head  tied — whatharm?”  1.  Itiswelltobe 
present  yourself  or  to  have  some  trusty  person  present, 
but  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  the  cow  would  do  just 
as  well  alone.  It  fact,  far  more  cows  are  injured  by  the 
hasty  officiousness  of  the  attendant  than  by  neglect.  2. 
No  harm  in  having  a  cow  moderately  fat  when  she  comes 
in.  It  is  far  better  than  to  have  her  poor.  She  will  be 
stronger  and  healthier,  and  the  calf  will  be  fatter.  If 
she  is  a  good  milker,  you  will  get  back  all  the  fat  in  the 
form  of  nice,  yellow  butter.  3.  Give  her  enough  to  keep 
her  bowels  slightly  relaxed.  Two  quarts  a  day  will  not 
hurt  her.  We  have  frequently  fed  four  quarts  a  day.  If 
she  is  costive,  you  may  give  her  linseed  tea — two  quarts 
of  flaxseed  boiled  in  two  pails  of  water.  4.  We  frequent 
ly  have  them  ealve  so,  but  it  is  better  to  have  them  free. 

Capons  of  Slac  Largest  Size.— “  Y. 
Y.  C.,”  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  the  use 
of  a  Grey  Dorking  cock  with  cither  Brahma  or  Cochin 
hens  would  give  you  the  fowls  you  desire  for  early  Capons 
of  very  large  size— handsome,  compact,  and  heavy.  AVe 
would  prefer  to  own  Dorkings  and  Brahmas.  The  hen 
imparts  size  and  plumage,  the  cock  color  of  flesh,  apti¬ 
tude  to  fatten,  and  also, in  a  great  measure, style  and  shape. 

Bleport  of  tlac  Maine  Commission 
on  Fisheries. — This  is  a  document  of  127  pages, 
showing  the  present  condition  of  the  fisheries  in  Maine, 
Stud  wbqt  needs  to  bo  (lone  to  restore  fish  to  the  rivers  in 


their  former  abundance.  There  are  twenty-seven  rivers 
in  the  State  emptying  into  tide  water,  besides  smaller 
streams,  in  which  salmon,  shad,  alewives,  and  other  val¬ 
uable  fish,  were  once  found  in  abundance.  From  many 
rivers  salmon  long  ago  disappeared,  and  only  in  the 
Penobscot,  which  is  least  obstructed  by  dams,  are  they 
caught  abundantly.  In  this  stream  about  12,000  salmon 
and  2,500,000  shad  are  caught  annually.  In  the  Kennebec, 
where  200,000  were  formerly  taken,  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  are  caught  in  average  years.  The  causes  of  this 
diminished  yield  of  fish  are  mainly  the  building  of 
dams,  cutting  off  the  fish  from  their  breeding  grounds, 
and  overfishing.  Maine  is  better  supplied  with  rivers  for 
breeding  shad  and  salmon  than  any  other  State,  and  the 
restocking  of  these  streams  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  her  people,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  country, 
as  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  consumption  of  these 
fish.  With  suitable  legislation  for  all  our  rivers,  pickled 
salmon  and  shad  will  be  as  plenty  as  cod  and  mackerel. 

King1  B&ng'ohert  Fowls.— A  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Nation  has  the  credit  of  putting  a 
curious  tale  in  circulation ;  it  is  this :— The  Abbe  Denis, 
curate  of  a  church  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Paris,  has 
just  erected  a  church  on  what  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  an 
old  chateau  of  King  Dagobert ;  beneath  the  ruins  was 
found  a  hen’s  nest  full  of  eggs,  where  no  hen  for  the  past 
1,200  years  could  have  laid  them.  They  were  hatched ,  and 
a  new  breed  of  fowls  is  the  result.  The  benevolent  Abbe 
is  about  to  organize  a  sale  of  Dagobert  eggs  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Our  readers  need  hardly  to 
bo  informed  that  eggs  could  never  keep  so  long,  even  if 
we  admit  the  story  of  the  mummy  wheat.  Whether  any 
one  among  our  readers  may  be  found  to  endorse  this 
“  pious  fraud  ”  or  not,  we  all  must  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  French  in  “  getting  up  ’1  marvellous  stories  and 
palming  them  off  as  facts.  This  is  much  like  the  story  of 
the  great  horse-flesh  hennery  of  Mons.  Do  Sora,  which  was 
so  widely  believed  and  so  many  times  proved  to  be  false. 

fi'ommils  of  Icc  have 
been  stored  the  past  winter  by  only  five  of  the  New 
York  City  ice  companies — nearly  two-thirds  of  it  by  the 
old  Knickerbocker  Company  alone.  If  we  allow  the  odd 
200,000,000  lbs.  for  waste,  we  still  have  1,000  lbs.,  or  half  a 
ton ,  for  each  of  the  million  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  or  ton 
(500  lbs.)  each, for  the  city  and  its  suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  etc. — an  average  of  nearly  G  lbs.  per  day  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  during  the  six  summer  months. 
The  distribution  is  by  no  means  equal,  however,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  use  no  ice  directly, 
except  in  the  drinking  shops — though  the  meat  they  con¬ 
sume  is  generally  kept  on  ice,  or  in  ice-cooled  rooms 
or  boxes. . .  .It  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  as  if  so  large 
an  amount  of  ice  brought  to  the  city,  would  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  reduce  the  general  summer  temperature.  IIow  slight 
the  effect  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  all  this  ice 
has  been  gathered  from  about  400  acres,  the  area  of  a 
moderate-sized  city  Ward,  and  we  know  how  soon  such 
a  field  of  ice  would  disappear  under  a  July  sun. . .  .If  we 
allow  for  the  unused  ice  and  that  exported,  and  estimate 
for  only  half  of  the  amount  now  in  store  to  be  used  and 
paid  for,  at  an  average  price  of  cent  per  lb.,  we  shall 
still  have  the  respectable  sum  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  paid  this  year  by  New  Yorkers  to  “keep  cool.” 

<JMIve  Culture. — “G.  C.  H.”  writes:  “I 
have  read  what  you  say  about  “The  Olive  and  its  Cul¬ 
ture, ’’and  having  resided  many  years  in  Syria,  where  the 
olive  grows  luxuriantly  and  lives  to  a  great  age,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add  my  mite  to  your  statement.  From  all 
I  can  learn,  the  climate  of  Syria  approaches  nearer  to  that 
of  California  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  soil  in  which  it  flourishes  best  is  a  chalky  marl  or 
cracked  strata  of  limestone.  It  seems  to  delight  in  pene¬ 
trating  its  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rock  and  crevices  of 
flinty  marl.  If  the  mould  is  so  deep  as  not  to  allow  its 
roots  to  reach  the  rock  beneath,  it  is  said  to  suffer  in  con¬ 
sequence,  and  the  berries  become  small  and  juiceless.  In 
places  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  a  good  supply  of  chalky 
marl  is  applied  to  the  trees ;  no  manure  is  necessary  when 
the  tree  can  have  this  marl,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural 
soil.  The  tree  requires  but  very  little  labor  or  care  of 
any  kind ;  it  hardly  yields  a  crop  of  any  consequence  un¬ 
til  it  is  fifteen  years  old.  It  bears  an  abundant  crop 
generally  every  other  year.  In  Syria,  it  does  not  flourish 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  not 
so  high.  It  does  not  flourish  in  Egypt,  which  is  warmer 
than  Syria;  probably  because  the  soil  is  not  suitable. 

A  New  H>iseasc  nmosag-  Fowls.— <7. 

W.  Stafford,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  had  two  hens  that  swell¬ 
ed  up  very  large  and  died.  He  says :  “  I  opened  them 
and  fou.  .1  a  large  swelling  that  looked  more  like  sheep’s 
pluck  than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to,  but  it  was 
harder.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  inside.”  Have  any  of 
ottr  readers  had  experience  with  anything  similar? 
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Oblainin^  Credit  under  False 

Pretences. — If  a  man  obtains  possession  of  a  lot  of 
books  from  us  under  a  false  representation,  he  will,  if 
convicted,  be  sent  to  the  State  Prison.  A  scoundrel  of 
this  kind,  knowing  the  risk  he  runs,  shows  a  certain 
amount  of  daring,  and  we  have  for  him  something  of  the 
respect  that  we  have  for  a  highwayman  —  that  small 
amount  which  misdirected  courage  will  command.  If 
there  can  be  a  difference  in  thieves,  we  hold  the  highway¬ 
man  who  boldly  demands  “  your  money  or  your  life  ”  far 
above  the  sneak  thief,  who  steals  in  at  the  hall  door  and 
takes  our  great  coat.  On  a  par  with  these  sneak  thieves 
are  those  who,  by  garbling  our  writings  or  by  putting 
what  we  have  said  in  a  false  light,  make  us  appear  to  say 
just,  the  opposite  of  what  we  did  say.  We  will  give  an 
illustration  of  meanness,  mingled  with  audacity,  which 
defies  common  law  as  well  as  common  decency.  The 
“Independent,”  a  professedly  religious  newspaper,  al¬ 
lowed  a  vender  of  quack  medicines  to  advertise  his  nos¬ 
trum  in  a  way  that  no  journal  should  tolerate,  unless  its 
readers  are  of  a  different  class  from  what  we  take  those 
of  the  Independent  to  be.  Nastiness  in  many  of  the 
daily  papers  does  not  surprise  us  ;  but  such  stuff  in  a  paper 
professing  to  lead  people  in  the  right  way,  induced 
not  only  the  Agriculturist ,  but  the  Christian  Intelligencer, 
N.  Y.  Evangelist,  and  other  papers,  to  speak  out,  and  in 
no  measured  words,  concerning  this  outrage  upon  pro¬ 
priety  and  decency.  In  rapping  the  Independent  over 
the  knuckles,  we  were  obliged  to  allude  to  the  quack  med¬ 
icine.  This  was  “  nuts  ”  for  the  vender  of  the  stuff ;  his 
name  was  not  mentioned,  and  he  was  only  concerned  in 
our  notice  by  inference.  As  some  dogs  thank  you  for 
any  attention,  even  if  it  be  a  kick,  this  fellow,  with  a 
meanness  parallel  to  that  of  a  sneak  thief,  and  an  impu¬ 
dence  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  highwayman,  advertises 
his  nostrum  in  the  daily  papers,  and  there  says,  “  The 
American  Agriculturalist  (he  had  better  go  to  evening 
school  and  learn  how  to  spell).  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Pro¬ 
prietors,  having  seen  my  advertisement,  are  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  uses  and  merits.”  He  quotes  other  papers 
also,  and  adds:  “The  editorials  in  the  above  papers 
were  entirely  unsolicited  by  me  :  in  fact  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  their  publishers,  and 
sufferers  will  do  well  to  call  on  them  before  purchasing, 
in  order  to  obtain  further  information.”  As  this  fellow 
pretends  to  refer  to  us,  we  say  if  any  one  has  any  nasty 
disease  for  which  this  nasty  medicine  is  advertised,  don’t 
follow  the  pamphlet  which  is  sent,  about  privately  and  is 
to  be  had  by  addressing  this  quack  medicine  vender’s 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  shops.  Don't  buy  tbe  medi¬ 
cine,  but  go  to  a  regular  doctor.  But  if  you  think  the  In¬ 
dependent’s  endorsement,  by  admitting  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  outweighs  our  condemnation,  and  will  buy  his  stuff, 
take  out  the  exact  price  and  leave  your  pocket  book  at 
home.  Our  “  good  name  ”  having  been  stolen,  we  really 
don’t  know  what  might  happen  to  your  “purse.”  The 
fellow  is  quite  right  in  saying  he  has  “no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  publishers,”  and  we  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  only  truth  he  has  stated  about  us. 

I’igcoms  TS$estf.B*<oyii»js>'  Griiigi. — “H.,” 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  gives  us  the  following  figures  :  Hav¬ 
ing  shot  a  pair  of  wild  pigeons  on  a  wheat  field,  after  they 
had  had  time  to  pretty  well  fill  themselves,  lie  counted  in 
the  crop  of  the  hen  420  grains  of  wheat;  in  that  ofthe  cock, 
361.  Afterwards  a  tame  pair  were  shot  under  nearly  the 
same  circumstances,  and  ail  grains  found  in  the  hen 
pigeon,  and  1S2  only  in  the  cock. 

MiilcHBUMg-  A|»j»Sc  'Frees.  —  “G.  L.,” 

Warwick,!!.].  We  have  no  experience  in  the  matter, 
but  have  no  doubt  of  its  utility.  Pear  trees  are  very  much 
benefited  by  a  mulch  during  the  summer.  Capt.  G. 
Pierce,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  spreads  about  a  ton  of  salt 
hay  to  the  acre  in  his  apple  orchard,  and  thinks  it  pays. 

WorBBiti  on  'Frees. — “II.  C.  T.,”  Lansing- 
burg.  The  English  sparrows  have  cleaned  the  trees  of 
worms  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  wherever  they  have 
been  welcomed.  They  are  sheltered  in  small  boxes,  are 
fed  on  seeds  and  watered  constantly  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  take  care  of  themselves.  Just  how  much  damage 
they  would  do  in  a  garden  we  cannot  say.  They  would 
certainly  keep  the  insects  in  check,  and  if  the  birds 
became  too  numerous  they  could  readily  be  disposed  of. 

WJty  Use  Iflurk  in  Barns  and  Sta> 
tolcs  ?--“0.  D.  T.,”  Faii-flold.— -Mainly  to  prevent  tbe 
waste  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  manure.  Muck 
or  peat  absorbs  the  ammonia,  adds  to  the  bulk  and  value 
of  stable  manure,  and  for  most  farmers  11s  cartage  pays. 

Ulilmnoy  Top».— "II.  J.  S.,”  Hcsionvillc, 
Pa.,  advises  to  lay  the  bricks  of  chimney  tops  in  Roman 
cement,  in  order  to  prevent  (measurably)  the  corrosive 
action  of  coal  gas  and  of  the  weather  on  the  mortar. 


Tig-lit  Barns. — “R.  S.,”  Walpole,  Mass. 
— Modern  barns  are  made  tight,  and  furnished  with  ven¬ 
tilators  at  the  top.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
ventilation  should  be  regulated,  which  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  with  wide  cracks  between  the  planking.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  fodder  to  have  the  temperature  kept  above 
freezing  point  in  the  stables,  and  this  is  quite  practicable 
with  tight  floors  and  good  ventilation,  even  in  New 
England,  and  other  places,  where  the  winter  is  severe. 

Salmon  Hatching  in  Hew  B Hamp¬ 
shire. — The  impregnated  eggs  in  the  hatching  works  at 
Charlestown,  deposited  by  the  flsh  commissioners,  have 
been  successfully  hatched.  Only  one  per  cent  failed. 
These  fish  will  be  artificially  bred  until  the  spring  of 
1809,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  sea.  It  is  de¬ 
monstrated  that  fish  can  be  raised  cheaper  than  any  other 
animal  food,  and  can  be  made  abundant  even  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  of  Central  Europe. 

Wliitlock’s  Horticultural  Adver¬ 
tiser.— Mr.  Whitlock,  in  connexion  with  his  “All  Nurse¬ 
ries  in  One,”  publishes  a  journal  which  is  in  the  main 
devoted  to  advertising,  but  has  always  much  interesting 
and  valuable  reading  matter.  The  increase  of  Mr.  W.’s 
business  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  engage  the 
editorial  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller.  Mr.  F.  is  one 
of  the  few  “  practical  men,”  to  use  the  current  phrase, 
who  can  write  well.  He  will  doubtless  give  increased 
value  and  interest  to  Mr.  Whitlock’s  useful  journal. 

A  Handy  Garden  Trellis. — It  is  often 
convenient  to  give  tomato  vines  and  other  plants  a  low 
support,  and  some  neat  trellis  is  required.—”  Reader,”  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  of  a  neat  and  easily 
made  trellis,  which,  though 
not  new  to  us,  may  be  to  some 
of  our  readers.  He  says :  “  I 
take  a  stave  of  a  barrel,  and 
split  it  into  three  pieces, 
sharpen  one  end  of  each  and 
drive  them  into  the  ground, 
about  a  foot  deep,  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  just  so  far  apart 
that  when  a  barrel  hoop  is 
put  around  the  tops,  the  outward  strain  will  hold  it  in 
place  ;  then  tie  on  the  hoop  to  the  sticks,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  I  use  small  tarred  rope  or  “  Ratlin  ”  to  tie 
with.  These  frames  are  made  very  easily,  and  when  only 
a  limited  number  of  vines  are  kept,  are  very  desirable.” 

Manure  Sheds  vs.  Cellars. — The  same 
correspondent  also  asks  :  “  Are  not  manure  sheds  gener¬ 
ally  preferable  to  cellars  ?”  We  do  not  know  that  they 
are.  It  is  a  question  of  convenience.  No  system,  either 
of  cellars,  sheds,  or  open  ground,  is  best  in  all  places. 
And  the  best  rule  we  can  give  is  to  adopt  the  plan  that 
most  economically  provides  a  “tidy barn-yard”  and  a 
pure  atmosphere.  Good  taste  and  good  management  go 
together,  at  least  in  this  case. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Tine. — This  little 
work  on  the  vine  has  pleased  us  so  much  that  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  grape  growers  to  it,  as  the 
most  intelligent  presentation  of  the  principles  of  grape  cul¬ 
ture  yet  offered.  Those  who  have  read  the  articles  in  the 
Agriculturist  on  the  vine,  in  the  issues  of  the  present  year, 
will  see  that  we  have  drawn  upon  this  work  for  some  in¬ 
teresting  illustrations.  To  those  who  wish  a  set  pattern 
by  which  to  try  to  grow  their  vines,  we  do  not  commend 
this  work,  but  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  habits  of 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  to  know  just  what  they  are  doing, 
the  book  of  Dr.  Mohr  cannot  fail  to  afford  instruction.  A 
most  useful  chapter  on  the  propagation  of  American  va¬ 
rieties  is  appended  by  the  translator,  “  Horticola.”  A 
neat  illustrated  volume,  sent  by  mail  for  $1. 

Applying  Manure  to  Growing- 

Crops. — “  J.  Y.  A.,”  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  If  from  any 
cause  broadcast  manuring  has  been  neglected,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  desirable  to  apply  manure  to  growing  crops. 
This  should  be  done  before  they  are  half  grown.  We 
have  often  used  concentrated  manures  upon  the  grass 
crop  with  excellent  results.  It  is  easy  to  double  what 
would  be  a  light  crop  of  hay,  by  applying  Peruvian  guano, 
or  the  fine  ground  flsh  guano,  in  the  month  of  May.  A 
great  change  is  seen  In  the  color  and  vigor  of  the  grass, 
within  two  or  three  days  after  tile  application,  if  it  is 
made  in  rainy  weather.  Ashes  alone,  or  ashes  and  plaster, 
are  good  top-dressings  for  potatoes.  Any  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers,  if  honestly  made,  will  pay  on  the 
corn  crop,  at  the  first  or  second  cultivating.  All  garden 
crops  are  benefited  by  top-dressings,  and  if  these  are 
applied  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  so  much  the  better. 


Manure  lrom  Barn  Cellars.— A  cou 

respondent  has  seen  it  stated  in  an  agricultural  paper 
that  the  manure  from  a  barn  cellar  “  contains  an  injurious 
acid  that  needs  to  be  corrected  by  frost,”  and  asks  the 
Agriculturist  if  Kuchjs  the  case.  We  know  of  no  such 
acid.  There  are  several  organic  acids  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  straw  and  manure,  but  the  ammonia 
feermed  at  the  same  time  from  the  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter,  urea,  etc.,  neutralizes  them,  in  part  at  least.  And 
they  are  thus  very  useful  in  “fixing”  the  ammonia. 
When  a  great  deal  of  peat  is  used  in  the  cellar,  large 
quantities  of  organic  acids  will  be  present  in  the  manure, 
but  on  soils  free  from  excess  of  water  they  will  do  good 
rather  than  harm.  In  case  the  manure  has  been  kept  so 
water-soaked  that  only  imperfect  fermentation  has  taken 
place,  the  best  way,  we  think,  to  correct  this  would  be  to 
draw  out  the  manure  to  the  field,  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  pile  it  for  a  few  weeks  to  ferment,  before  spreading 
it  on  the  land.  In  cold  cellars,  and  where  the  pigs  tread 
it  very  firm,  it  is  not  improbable  that  little  or  no  fermen¬ 
tation  takes  place.  But  even  in  such  a  case,  we  think 
no  acid  would  be  formed  from  the  manure.  There  are 
acids  in  peat  and  muck  which  resist  decay,  unless  acted 
on  by  frost,  by  a  ferment  like  animal  manures,  or  by  al¬ 
kalies,  like  ammonia,  ashes,  lime,  etc.  By  piling  the 
manure,  however,  and  turning  it  over  once  or  twice,  or  in 
any  way  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  air  as  well  as 
water,  all  difficulty  of  this  kind  would  be  overcome. 

Cheap  Homesteads  in  Missouri. — 

D.  S.  Donegan,  of  Licking,  Texas  Co.,  Mo.,  sends  an 
earnest  invitation  for  settlers  to  come  to  that  county.  He 
says  there  is  plenty  of  good,  improved  land  to  be  bought 
at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  timber 
available,  and  other  conveniences  to  match.  The  people 
are  friendly,  and  glad  to  see  settlers  of  all  political  creeds 
come  among  them.  Churches  and  school-houses  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  county,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
whole  region  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  desirable  class 
of  residents.  We  receive  many  similar  letters  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  South,  though  this  one  is  exceptional,  in 
welcoming  persons  of  all  political  creeds,  as  most  of  the 
writers  stipulate  that  only  “conservative”  people,  or 
those  who  will  say  nothing  on  “  politics,”  are  invited. 


Sundry  Humbugs. — In  our  raids  upon 
Humbugs,  we  have  frequently  set  forth  that  all  “  Lot¬ 
teries  ”  are  considered  as  humbugs.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  shown  up  the  plans  upon  which  they  are 
operated ;  also  how  in  every  instance,  where  we  have 
taken  the  pains  to  investigate  any  particular  ones  of  the 
hundreds  that  come  to  us  every  month  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  we  have  found  them  to  be  entirely  rotten  and 
worthless.  The  worst  arc  the  medical  humbugs ,  for  they 
not  only  rob  one  of  his  money,  and,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  of  his  health,  but  they  also  poison  the  soul  by 
evil  teachings  and  false  physiology.  Their  pamphlets  and 
circulars  are  generally  sent  to  the  young  and  thoughtless 
of  both  sexes,  and  do  mischief  by  working  upon  their 
passions  by  highly  wrought  pictures  and  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions.  We  give  a  list  of  some  humbug  concerns  without 
comment:  Lotteries — C.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York; 
France  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Alex.  Pope,  Michi¬ 
gan ;  Murray,  Eddy  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Perkins, 
Fisk  &  Co., Boston;  Alonzo  B.  Chubb,  Chicago.  J.  C. 
French  &  Co..  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  “Pictures.”  A.  G.  Judd, 
Springfield,  “Bad  Money.”  Geo.  Howard  &  Co.,  New 
York  City,  Curtin,  Hall  &  Co.,  A.  Weaver  &  Son,  Eureka 
Print  Works,  cannot  be  found  at  numbers  given.  Broad¬ 
way  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Books;  Ilill,  Porter  & 
Co.,  New  York,  Watches;  Chas.  Elmer,  Williams¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. ;  T.  Seymour  &  Co.,  Nassau-st.,  New 
York;  &c.,  &c.,  all  belong  to  the  same  class. — A  few  days 
ago,  we  made  a  journey  to  Kelley  &  Co.,  of  Kelley’s 
Weekly,  to  get  our  prize,  valued  at  $125,  said  to  have  been 
drawn  for  us  at  their  first  distribution,  March  12th.  1868. 
Upon  enquiring  what  the  prize  was,  and  if  it  was  con¬ 
vertible  into  money,  they  stated  that  they  did  not  know 
what  the  article  was,  but  that  they  would  send  it  to  our 
address  in  fifteen  days,  if  we  would  pay  them  their  5  per 
cent  on  the  amount,  or,  if  we  preferred,  we  might  call  on 
April  16th,  and  it  would  then  be  opened  to  our  inspection, 
to  be  taken  at  the  same  rate,  if  we  chose.  Wonder  if  it  is 
Sandy  River  Petroleum  Stock — which  they  have  given  in 
other  instances  1  Has  anybody  received  a  valuable  prize 
from  A.  A.  Kelley  &  Co.,  either  from  their  “  Grand  Gift 
Concert,”  or  “Illustrated  Weekly?”...  Washington 
Library  Co.,  or  Geo.  A.  Cooke  &  Co.,  Bankers,  New 
York.  This  “grand  award  of  premiums,”  this  “noble  and 
patriotic  cause,”  in  the  behalf  of  Soldiers’  Orphans,  said 
to  bo  acting  under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
is  a  humbug — R.  n.  Homan  &  Co.,  Astoria.  N.  Y.. 
we  have  only  to  notice  as  venders  of  vile  Medical 

Books,  and  to  put  our  readers  on  their  guard _ Halletf, 

Moore  &  Co.  can’t  sell  ns  any  of  their  “Unclaimed 
Prizes  ”  for  $10.00  percentage,  or  any  other  price.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  Sandy  River  Petroleum  Stock. 
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Wonder  if  they  could  tell  us  something  about  one 
“  Elias,”  of  Clark,  Webster  &  Co.? — Chas.  Elmer  &  Co. 
is  believed  to  be  alias  J.  Birch  &  Co.,  of  “  Gold  Cased  ” 
Humbug-Time-Piece  notoriety,  (see  July  No.,  1867). 
Julia  has  lost  her  $4.00.  We  visited  the  Champion  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.,  to  see  one  of  their  $4.00  machines,  but 
could  neither  find  the  man  nor  see  a  machine.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  always  “just  stepped  out,”  and  left  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  “  clerk  ”  (!  1)  who,  as  a  general  thing, 

knows  nothing _ Bradford,  Van  Delf  &  Co.,  Broad-st., 

had  better  make  a  lottery,  and  done  with  it,  as  their 
present  scheme  is  no  better. .. Beware  of  all  Lotteries  un¬ 
der  guise  of  Pawnbroker's  Sales,  such  as  Perkins,  Fisk  & 
Co.,  Boston. — N.  B.  There  is  a  large  class  of  swindlers  in 
this  city  of  which  we  will  take  for  a  type  W.  I.  Wheeler 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  They  sell  tick¬ 
ets  through  agents ;  the  choice  of  one  from  a  lot  is  $1.00. 
The  holder  of  this  ticket  is  entitled  to  a  Watch  or  Set  of 
Jewelry  of  some  kind,  by  paying  on  presentation  or 
through  the  mail  the  sum  of  $10.00,  more  or  less,  and  cost 
of  packing,  &c.  The  probability  is  that  a  person  sending 
the  money  to  them  will  get  something  in  return,  but  not 
what  they  are  led  to  believe  by  their  advertisements. 
This  jewelry,  which  they  claim  to  be  “good  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,”  is  neither  gold  or  silver,  in  any  proper  sense,  but 
the  poorest  sort  of  “sham.”  Tbeir  “Gold  Duplex 
Watches  ”  are  not  gold  at  all ;  their  “  Diamonds  ”  are  not 
diamonds  ;  their  solid  gold  rings  are  neither  solid  nor  gold. 
Jewelry  may  be  very  well,  if  one  is  able  and  cares  to  wear 
it,  but  the  false  display  made  by  this  showy  cheap  stuff 

is  in  bad  taste _ J.  B.  Peters  &  Son,  267  Broadway, 

Watches,  &c.  The  Post-Office  Department,  believing 
these  people  to  be  acting  under  an  “  alias''  have  stopped 
giving  up  the  letters  to  their  address  until  they  appear  in 
person,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
Peters  is  the  true  name.  They  have  to-day,  April  11th, 
“  made  tracks,”  and  are  nowhere  to  be  found  by  us. 
Many  people  have  sent  letters  and  money  to  J.  L. 
Peters,  publishers  of  sheet  music,  intended  for  J.  B. 
Peters  &  Son.  These  letters  have  been  returned  to  the 
postmaster.  Persons  should  avoid  this  error,  for 
the  first  are  respectable  dealers,  and  the  last 
named  are,  as  Capt.  Cuttle  would  say,  “  on  the  contrairy 
quite  the  rewerse.” — The  N.  Y.  Tribune  publishes  such 
stuff  in  the  way  of  advertisements  that  we  do  not  wonder 
at  an  occasional  moral  spasm  in  its  editorial  columns. 
It  announces  with  much  self-gratulation  that  the  Gettys- 
burgh  Asylum  Swindle  has  closed  its  office,  and  refers 
those  who  invested  their  money,  and  got  no  returns,  to 
the  editors  of  those  papers  who  have  advertised  the 
scheme.  If  any  one  is  foolish  enough  to  go  to  any  paper 
for  this  purpose,  we  advise  him  to  begin  with  the 
Tribune,  as  that  has  done  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
paper  to  advertise  the  Gettysburgh  Swindle  to  the  public. 

ISees  iai  Slay.  5By  'Wm.  W.  Cary. — 

Remove  drone  comb  from  the  brooding  chamber  as  much 
as  possible,  and  supply  its  place  with  worker  comb  in 
movable  comb  hives.  By  the  use  of  two  or  three  pairs  of 
clamps  to  a  frame  fastened  by  strings,  or  more  expe¬ 
ditiously  by  small  india  rubber  rings,  even  small  pieces 
of  comb  may  be  turned  to  better  use  than  in  the  melting 
pot.  All  drone  comb  in  good  condition  may  be  rendered 
useful  in  surplus  boxes.  Box  hives  in  which  bees  have 
died  during  the  winter,  if  the  combs  are  good,  use  for 
your  early  swarms — a  furnished  house  is  better  than  one 
with  bare  walls.  Leave  nothing  undone  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  swarming,  and  keep  a  good  supply  of 
neat  surplus  boxes.  Guard  all  empty  surplus  combs 
against  the  bee  moth  by  occasional  fumigation  and  in¬ 
spection.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  so  little  annoy¬ 
ed  by  this  insect  that  but  little  caution  is  necessary,  while 
in  others,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  required. 

TTSie  Slaemand-oali  Valley. — “E.  T.  B.,” 
Yt.  Probably  there  is  no  better  location  in  the  country 
for  grain  and  stock  raising.  The  climate  is  healthful, 
the  soil  good.and  a  large  number  of  Northern  people  have 
gone  in  there  since  the  war.  The  time  of  lowest  prices 
has  probably  past  in  that  Valley.  Congenial  society  and 
security,  good  schools  and  churches,  are  worth  paying  for. 

Which  Agricultural  College  ? — “A. 

N.,”  Westchester  County.  We  are  not  able  to  advise  you 
as  to  the  best  facilities  for  educating  your  son  as  a  farm¬ 
er.  You  will  find  a  list  of  these  Colleges  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Annual  for  1868,  with  some  account  of  their  endow¬ 
ments  and  course  of  instruction. 

Saw-dust  and  Tan-harkas  Fertil¬ 
izers.— “A  Subscriber.”  These  substances  are  used  as 
absorbents  rather  than  for  their  manurial  qualities  ;  never¬ 
theless,  both  contain  enough  to  make  them  moderately 
valuable  when  decayed.  Their  chief  beneficial  action  on 
the  soil  is  mechanical— lightening  up  heavy  soils,  and 
giving  sandy  ones  greater  ability  to  withstand  drouth. 


Excellent  and  Uiipatentcd  ISee- 

Feeder. — The  bee-feeder  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  one  long  used  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cary,  and 
through  him  by  his  friends.  As  things  go,  one  is  surpris¬ 
ed  that  it  is  not  patented,  superior  as  it  is  to  the  patented 
ones  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
box  9x4,  3  inches  deep  outside,  made  of  half-inch  stuff, 
tacked  together  and  the  joints  made  tight  with  paint 
skins,  and  painted  on  the  joints  inside.  There  arc  two 
partitions  (a,  b.)  crossing  the  box.  The  sides,  one  of 
which  is  not  represented,  arc  higher  than  these  partitions 
and  higher  also  than  the  ends,  and  they  are  grooved,  so 
that  a  pane  of  glass  will  slide  in  and  form  the  cover  or 
top.  The  partition  a  does  not  touch  the  glass,  but  a  space 
is  left  large  enough  for  the  bees  to  pass  between.  The 


glass  rests  upon  the  partition  &,  but  does  not  cover  the 
little  bulkhead  c,  into  which  the  syrup  is  poured,  and 
which  is  not  accessible  to  the  bees.  This  partition  docs 
not  go  quite  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  syrup  flows  under 
it,  and  into  the  middle  chamber  d.  The  bulkhead  e,  which 
like  the  other  is  one  inch  wide,  is  the  vestibule  into  which 
the  bees  enter  through  a  hole  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut,  hut  as  the  partition  rests  on  the  bottom,  the  syrup 
will  not  flowthrough.  The  central  chamber  is  the  feeding 
room,  and  it  is  divided  lengthways  by  strips  of  stiff,  rough 
veneering,  set  in  saw  kerfs,  half  an  inch  apart  and  not 
going  quite  to  the  floor.  These  prevent  bees  falling  into 
the  fluid  and  drowning,  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  Mr. 
Cary  says  :  “The  feeder  holds  about  the  quantity  of  syrup 
or  honey  which  an  ordinary  stock  will  take  up  in  one 
night,  which  is  the  safest  time  to  feed.  From  its  con¬ 
struction  it  will  be  seen  to  fill  the  requirements  of  a  good 
feeder,  as  given  in  the  April  number.  A  modification  of 
this  feeder,  made  partly  of  tin,  is  preferable,  and  made  by 
the  quantity  is  not  expensive.” 

Msoasirisig’  in  tlie  1EI13. — “A.  C.  S.,” 
Maine.  It  is  always  desirable  to  give  an  early  start  to 
corn,  or  other  hoed  crops.  The  principal  objection  to 
the  old  practice  of  dropping  a  shovelful  of  yard  manure 
from  the  cart  tail  to  each  hill,  is  the  great  expense  for 
labor.  Concentrated  composts  used  in  small  quantities 
in  the  hill  are  quite  as  effectual  in  promoting  early 
growth,  and  require  less  labor.  A  good  superphosphate, 
dropped  in  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre,  will  pay  very  well.  Unleached  ashes  also  are 
economical,  dropped  in  the  hill  or  at  the  first  hoeing. 
Pure  bone-dust,  one  to  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre, 
will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  yield  of  corn.  Peru¬ 
vian  guano,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
peat  or  sifted  loam,  makes  an  excellent  compost  for  the 
hill,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use,  but  its  high 
price.  Fish  guano,  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  peat 
or  earth,  will  pay  abundantly. 

Harwia’s  Circuit  Work. — The  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication.  By  Charles 
Darwin.  Authorized  edition,  with  a  Preface  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  edition  by  the  Author,  and  one  by  Professor  Asa 
Gray.  The  most  perfect  edition  yet  published.  The 
American  edition  of  this  remarkable  work  is  now  ready. 
An  idea  of  its  scope,  though  an  incomplete  one,  is 
given  on  page  177.  The  first  English  edition  was  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  a  week,  and  a  new  one  called  for ;  in  the  reprint, 
Mr.  Darwin  included  some  additions,  and  sent  us  the 
sheets  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  together  with  many 
additions  in  manuscript.  As  these  reached  us  just  as  our 
edition  was  in  the  hands  of  the  binder,  we  were  obliged 
to  place  them  on  pages  prefixed  to  the  work.  If  the  Am¬ 
erican  reader  will  mark  in  the  text  where  these  additions 
come  in,  he  will  have  the  work  revised  by  the  author  up 
to  the  latest  moment,  and  a  more  complete  copy  than 
even  the  latest  English  edition.  Mr.  Darwin,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  Professor  Gray  had  made  a  preface  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  edition,  sent  us  one  of  his  own,  which  puts  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  work  so  neatly  and  modestly  that  we  chose 
to  insert  it.  The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and 
plants  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this  alone  it  is 
of  the  highest  value.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  work,  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  are  the  speculative 
views  of  the  author.  In  these  the  great  problems  of  in¬ 
heritance,  reversion,  influence  of  external  conditions  of 
life,  development,  and  the  like,  are  put  in  a  new  light 


with  remarkable  clearness  and  force.  The  philosophical 
results  derived  from  the  discussion  of  domestic  animals 
and  plants  find  an  application  in  all  animals,  including 
the  human  species.  While  the  work  will  be  not  interest¬ 
ing  only,  hut  useful  to  every  one  engaged  in  propagating 
auimals  or  plants,  it  commends  itself  none  the  less  to  the 
intelligent  reader, who  will  find  abundant  food  for  thought, 
and  to  men  of  the  medical  and  other  learned  professions, 
who  cannot  fail  to  be  instructed  by  its  contents.  In  two 
neat  volumes,  of  over  500  pages  each,  illustrated.  By  mail 
for  $6 — less  than  half  the  price  of  the  imported  work. 

Special  lEuiu b u"  IVoiScc. — With  all 
our  care,  we  have  been  humbugged  ourselves.  The  wolf 
sometimes  gets  the  sheep’s  clothing  so  nicely  fitted  that 
it  takes  some  time  to  discover  him.  The  wolf  in  this 
case  is  S.  G.  Sheaffer  &  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  the  decep¬ 
tive  fleece  is  the  advertisement  headed:  “A  beautiful 
puzzle  picture,”  which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Agriculturist.  The  facts  are  these.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  was  offered,  the  picture  was  sent  to  us,  and  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  harmless  way  of  advertising  a  photographic 
establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  some 
amusement,  the  notice  was  admitted.  We  have  since 
found  out  that  this  is  all  an  ingenious  way  of  introducing 
a  lottery  scheme.  We  can  only  make  reparation  to  our 
readers  by  denouncing  S.  G.  Sheaffer  &  Co.  as  among  the 
meanest  sort  of  humbugs.  As  they  have  gained  access 
to  our  columns  by  such  representations  as  the  regular 
humbugs  are  too  respectable  to  try,  we  will  not  insult  the 
“  regulars  ”  by  putting  this  interloper  among  them,  but 
give  him  all  the  benefit  he  can  derive  from  a  special  notice. 

When,  to  Cast  CJrass.— “  P.  H.,”  Florida, 
N.  Y. — The  tendency  in  the  practice  of  the  best  farmers 
is  to  earlier  cutting.  If  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  it  makes 
the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  hay.  It  takes  longer 
to  cure  it,  but  its  higher  value  pays  for  the  extra  labor. 

Eiisxe  in  Stables. —ESsid  E^acts-iae. 

— “  Practical  Farmer,”  a  good  friend  of  the  Agriculturist , 
in  a  note  on  Horse  Stables,  advises  the  use  of  slaked  lime, 
to  remove  the  bad  odors.  He  says,  about  one  quart  three 
times  per  week  will  be  enough  for  four  horses.  “  It  will 
stop  all  offensive  smell  and  destroy  all  noxious  gases.” 
His  own  experience  corroborates  his  views,  and  he  rec¬ 
ommends  the  mingling  of  lime  with  the  manure. — Tins 
is  very  unsafe  advice.  Lime  in  contact  with  moist  animal 
substances  not  putrid,  forms  soapy  compounds  which  do 
not  readily  decompose  and  throw  off  bad  odors — but 
when  decay  has  set  in,  as  in  the  manure  pile,  lime  will 
rapidly  liberate  ammonia,  the  most  valuable  ingredient 
of  the  manure,  and  it  will  be  lost.  So,  after  a  while,  also, 
the  soapy  compounds  will  be  decomposed,  and  their  am¬ 
monia  escape.  Gypsum  is  far  preferable  to  lime,  but  not 
so  active.  Sun-dried  and  sifted  loam,  thoroughly  dry, 
would,  we  think,  be  equally  efficient  with  lime,  and 
certainly  no  more  costly. 

Esefnl  ISouseSmoIUl  asiil  Farm  Ar¬ 
ticles. — In  our  premium  list  we  offer  many  things  pleas¬ 
ing  and  ornamental,  and  others  really  almost  indispen¬ 
sable,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by  a  little  effort,  and 
will  continually  add  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
farmer.  A  fine  modern  plow  in  place  of  an  old-style,  cum¬ 
bersome  one  is  an  addition  to  the  farmer's  wealth.  Fre 
quently  the  use  of  a  a  barometer  would  save  many  dollars 
in  prompting  in  the  getting  of  the  hay  before  a  rain  storm, 
A  good  mower  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  It  will 
save  his  back  and  his  money.  Scales  should  be  used  in 
every  house  and  bam.  The  proverb  says,  “Deliver  all 
things  by  measure  and  weight,”  and  it  ought  to  be  heeded. 
Have  Fairbanks’  Standard  Scales  in  the  kitchen,  and 
prove  which  grocery  man  gives  weight,  and  buy  of  him. 
Weigh  butter  and  everything  sold,  and  not  mistrust  that 
you  are  cheated.  Weigh  the  chickens,  and  see  which 
kinds  are  thriving  and  profitable.  Have  a  Fairbanks  in 
the  bam,  and  weigh  the  pigs,  and  stock,  and  grain,  and 
hay,  and  fertilizers,  and  thus  know  what  is  paying,  and 
what  is  not.  A  little  practice  in  this  line  will  pay  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold  in  money  and  satisfaction.  These  articles  can 
be  had  by  helping  your  neighbors  by  getting  them  to 
subscribe  for  the  Agriculturist ,  which  you  can  do. 

A  Ihady’s  Experience.— With  such  an 
extensive  correspondence,  we  are  obliged  generally  to 
give  the  substance  of  a  whole  letter  in  a  single  line.  Had 
we  room  we  should  be  glad  to  give  the  writer’s  style,  but 
we  cannot  often  indulge  in  this.  A  lady,  who  signs  hei- 
self  “Mouse-Ear,”  writes  from  her  place  on  the  Hudson  so 
pleasant  a  letter  that  we  give  it  entire,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  many  pleasant  things  we  might  print  did  space  allow. 
She  thus  speaks  of  her  last  year’s  experience :  “  It  may 
well  be  that  many  of  your  lady  readers  could  tell  more 
about  the  past  season,  than  myself— its  floral  triumphs,  its 
experimental  discoveries,  its  small  leafy  disappointments 
here  and  there.  For  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  try  all  the 
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novelties  of  the  season  ;  nor  always  supplied  with  better 
skill  than  my  own  to  bestow  among  my  flowers.  What 
they  have,  of  human  care,  they  generally  get  from  me, 
and  if  my  fingers  are  held  fast  with  business  or  sickness, 
the  flowers  must  wait.  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  the  gainers  by  this  state  of  the  case,  but  /  am.  I  do 
not  wish  it  changed,  on  the  whole.  Nobody  knows  what 
a  garden  is  worth,  who  is  a  mere  spectator  there.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  the  season,  I  remember  first  very  gratefully, 
how  much  kindness  I  received  from  different  dealers  in 
plants  and  seeds,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  letter  of  thanks. 
It  is  wonderfully  pleasant  to  have  the  hard  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  softened  down  a  little,  and  to  have  this  thought  of 
kindliness  come  in.  I  cannot  return  the  favor  by  large 
orders, — yet  as  it  is  all  nonsense  that  desert  roses  are 
wasted,  so  is  it  often  true  that  powerless  thanks  and  secret 
good  wishes  do  silently  sweeten  and  freshen  the  air.  All 
through  the  season  a  thought,  of  gratitude  hovered  about 
my  flowers — from  the  first  purple  crocus  that  bloomed  in 
my  window,  to  the  last  cox-comb  that  paled  before  the 
frost :  from  the  time  when  hyacinths  and  tulips  stood, 
‘ready  for  duty,’  beneath  the  leafy  covering  of  their  beds, 
until  even  the  sturdy  chrysanthemums  hung  their  heads 
in  the  November  wind.  Yes,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
house  as  well ;  for  I  know  what  turnip  tops  look  like 
when  their  comfortable  roots  are  in  the  ground,  and  never 
even  imagine  that  strawberries  grow  on  bushes.  So  my 
thanks  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground,  reaching  even  from 
New  York  to  Indiana.  Did  not  Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  send  me 
a  package  of  Purple  Canes,  marked  ‘  good  count,’  which 
were  certainly  numbered  off  by  somebody  who  quite  lost 
count  before  he  got  through?  Did  not  my  half  dozen 
chrysanthemums  multiply  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson,  at  a  rate  to  bewilder  any  ordinary  propagator  of 
rare  plants  ?  As  for  Mr.  Vick,  everybody  knows  that  he 
uses  a  sort  of  packing  peculiarly  his  own  ;  consisting  of 
extra  papers  of  seed,  and  bulbs  that  you  never  sent  for, 
and  thought  you  couldn’t  afford  !  But  what  would  my 
tulip  bed  have  been,  without  the  ‘  Manage  de  ma  Fille,’ 
and  ‘  Le  Itoi  Pepin’  ?  And  how  could  I  have  missed  the 
exquisite  1  La  Perouse,’  and  1  Tuba  Flora,’  among  my 
hyacinths? — Or  the  lovely  ‘Victoria,’  and  ‘Emperor’ 
Asters  ? — Or  the  ‘  Branching  German  ’  Stocks — the  fair¬ 
est,  I  think,  I  ever  saw? — Or,  again,  that  fleecy  white 
beauty  of  a  chrysanthemum,  with  blossoms  like  balls  of 
the  lightest  snow,  come  down  through  the  stillest  air  ? 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  no  room  for  ecstasies,  and 
therefore  can  admit  but  little  feminine  writing  at  a  time  : 
but  I  wish  you’d  let  me  say  a  word  now  and  then  about 
the  season  past.  I’ll  try  to  be  practical.  You  see,  there 
are  some  things  which  you  (being  Editor)  can  hardly  find 
out.  For  instance — do  you  know  what  a  queer  thing 
packing  is  ;  and  what  a  different  thing,  in  different  hands  ? 
Mr.  Vick’s  bulbs  don’t  stir  on  their  journey  (the  box  is 
always  too  full  for  that !).  Mr.  Henderson's  plants  each 
turned  out  of  the  pot  with  ball  of  earth  entire,  and,  care¬ 
fully  and  separately  wrapped  up,  don’t  seem  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  them.  My  strawberries  from 
South  Bend  came  a  little  weary  of  their  moss  bandage, 
but  no  more ;  my  cranberries  from  Plymouth  were  safe  and 
grand  in  their  gutta  percha  silk.  So  far  so  good,  you  will 
say.  But  then  the  packer  of  small  orders  at  one  great 
firm  is  not  a  careful  man.  My  young  fruit  trees  had  not 
much  but  the  box  around  them,  and  the  roses  seemed  to  be 
laid  in  on  top  to  pack  themselves — and  the  roses  don’t  like 
it;  while  my  Noisette  Augusta  came  looking  as  if  it 
had  but  just  stepped  out  of  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Bliss, 
and  was  all  ready  for  action.  The  Rochester  roses  were 
fresh  and  charming  as  soon  as  they  could  get  their  wits 
together,  I  will  say  that.  Do  all  your  readers  know  the 
fragrance  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  ‘Souvenir  Henry  Clay  ;’ 
or  the  beauty  of  the  perpetual  moss  rose,  ‘  Saleb’  ;  or 
Mme.  Plantier’s  cloud  of  whiteness?  Pleasure,  civility, 
kindness, — all  those  I  received  from  dealers,  the  season 
past.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  nas  the  pretty 
Daphne  Cneoram  any  special  idiosyncrasy  that  one  is 
bound  to  respect?  Two  plants  of  it  last  year  I  had  in 
succession,  and  both  died.  And  plants  seldom  do  that 
for  me.  The  individuals  were  good— from  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  :  the  soil,  a  generally  approved  sandy  loam.”  [We 
have  grown  Daphne  Cneorum,  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  little  shrubs,  on  almost  pure  sand  and  in  a  very  heavy 
soil,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  sheltered  from  the  hottest 
sun,  and  we  think  that  too  warm  an  exposure  must 
have  been  the  trouble  in  this  case.  Try  again.] 

Tree  Belts. — II.  Horton,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa, 
writes:  “Would  it  be  well  to  enclose  a  farm  with 
one  or  two  rows  of  trees,  forming  a  belt  as  a  wind¬ 
break?  Will  it  in  any  way  affect  the  crops?  Please  tell 
me  what  you  would  advise,  and  what  kind  of  tree,  if  any, 
would  be  best,  and  how  and  when  planted.”— It  would  be 
very  well  to  put  a  belt  of  trees  around  the  farm.  The 
effect  on  the  crops  would  be  beneficial,  except  close  to 
the  trees.  Some  land  must  be  given  up  to  them.  For 
simply  a  wind-break,  we  should  use  Norway  Spruce  and 
Austrian  or  White  Pine,  If  fuel  is  an  object,  use  Maples ; 


Sugar  is  best,  but  the  "White  grows  faster.  Put  the  trees  in 
two  or  three  rows,  with  the  trees  in  one  row  opposite  the 
spaces  in  the  other.  Let  them  stand  about  twelve  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  be  the  same  distance  apart. 

Tree  Htivss’ova.loi’s. — Several  have  sent 
us  circulars  setting  forth  the  claims  of  a  “Tree  Invigora- 
tor,”  aud  asking  our  advice  about  investing.  As  we  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  the  article,  we  cannot  speak 
with  any  certainty  in  the  case.  The  circular  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  throw  doubts  on  the  matter,  for  it  claims  too 
much,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  people  hesitate.  With 
our  present  knowledge  we  advise  our  readers  to  let  all 
tree  medicines,  “  invigorators,”  and  the  like,  alone,  and 
try  for  a  while  the  effect  of  manure,  lime,  and  ashes,  keep¬ 
ing  off  insects,  and  giving  the  whole  land  up  to  the  trees. 

IIo>v  JFssr  Docs  it  Pay  to  Ma.ul 
Stable  Manure  ?— A  correspondent  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  takes  exception  to  a  remark,  made  in  our 
February  issue,  that  “  four  and  a  half  miles  is  a  long  way 
to  cart  stable  manure.”  We  are  glad  of  this,  both  for 
the  information  he  gives,  and  for  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  express  more  fully  our  views  upon  this  point.  He  says 
of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia : 
“  They  do  not  think  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  too  far  to 
haul  stable  manure,  even  at  this  enormous  expense 
(from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  ton) ;  and  it  is  my  experience, 
that  the  farmers  who  do  it  are  the  men  whose  farms  are 
the  most  highly  improved  ;  the  men  who  have  the  most 
money  for  improved  machinery — and  who  are  altogether 
the  best  off  among  us.  I  could  mention  one  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances,  who  last  year,  off  a  farm  of  eighty-five  acres, 
sold  $1500  worth  of  hay  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  be¬ 
sides  keeping  a  large  stock  on  the  place.  If  it  pays  us  to 
send  hay  and  straw  fifteen  miles  to  market,  it  must  pay 
to  bring  back  a  load  of  stable  manure  for  every  such 
load  of  hay  or  straw  that,  goes  off  the  farm.  A  ton  of  hay 
or  straw  sells  for  $25  to  $30.  A  ton  of  manure  brought 
back  on  the  place  costs  $5  to  $7.  Who  will  say  that  the 
farmer  who  makes  this  exchange  is  not  making  money, 
and  enriching  his  land?”  We  certainly  should  not  say 
it,  for  he  has  either  to  carry  manure  as  his  return  load 
or  go  home  empty.  And  yet,  we  think,  he  might  do  much 
better  than  to  carry  the  stable  manure,  nine-tenths  of 
which  is  carbon  and  water — articles  to  be  had  on  his 
farm  for  the  mere  labor  of  handling.  According  to  Dr. 
Vcelcker’s  analysis,  the  mixed  manures  of  the  yard  contain 
only  $4  worth  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
per  ton,  and  these  are  the  only  constituents  usually  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  fertilizer. 
These  articles,  which  do  the  work  of  fertilizing,  can  be 
had  in  a  much  cheaper  form,  in  concentrated  fertilizers, 
and  if  a  man  has  to  cart  manure  even  three  or  four  miles, 
we  claim  that  it  is  much  more  economical  to  buy  and  cart 
them,  rather  than  stable  manure,  so  large  a  part  of  which 
is  worthless.  In  a  ton  of  fine  ground  fish  guano,  you 
have  by  analysis  as  much  fertilizing  matter  as  there  is  in 
fifteen  tons  of  stable  manure,  and  it  can  be  bought  in 
quantity  for  nearly  a  third  less  than  the  stable  manure  at 
$1  a  ton.  In  a  ton  of  Peruvian  guano  you  have  nearly  a 
third  more  in  value.  In  bone-dust,  and  in  a  good  super¬ 
phosphate,  you  have  fertilizers  in  a  concentrated  form. 
If  carting  stable  manure  to  the  farm,  as  a  return  load, 
pays  so  well,  would  not  carting  the  same  value  in  one- 
tenth  of  the  bulk  or  weight  pay  a  great  deal  better? 

Feeding1  Corn  Meal  to  Milch  Cows. 


The  types  made  us  say  last  month,  that  it  would  pay  to 
“feed  milch  cows  all  the  corn  meal  they  would  eat.” 
What  we  wrote  was  that  with  butter  at  40  cents  a  pound, 
it  would  “  pay  to  feed  cows  all  the  corn  meal  they  will 
eat  and  convert  into  butter.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  give  milch  cows  or  fatting  beasts  all  the  corn  meal 
they  would  eat.  It  would  be  very  likely  to  kill  them. 

There  is  far  less  need  of  cautioning  most  people  against 
feeding  too  much  than  feeding  too  little.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  who  feed  meal  to 
cows,  to  give  a  liberal  supply  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
to  stop  altogether.  The  meal  disappears  rapidly,  and 
they  are  frightened  at  the  expense.  With  cows  worth 
$100  apiece  and  butter  40  cents  a  pound,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  liberal  feeding.  But  it  must 
be  done  systematically.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion 
that  corn  meal  is  “  too  heating,”  and  that  it  will  dry  up 
a  milch  cow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  corn  is  “  heat¬ 
ing”— that  is  to  say,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
starch  and  oil.  And  this  is  just  what  we  want  for  the 
production  of  butter.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  when 
corn  meal  is  fed  in  large  quantity,  there  may  be  a  deficiency 
of  nitrogenous  or  cheese-forming  material.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  pasture  or  the  hay  contains 
considerable  clover.  Clover  contains  much  more  nitrog¬ 
enous  matter  than  timothy  and  other  grasses,  When 


cows  are  fed  on  Timothy  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  corn 
meal,  there  may  be  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat-forming 
matter  in  the  food.  In  such  a  case,  pea  meal,  or  oil-cake, 
or  shorts,  might  be  substituted  for  apart  of  the  corn  meal. 
Give  a  quart  of  corn  meal  and  a  quart  of  pea  meal  or  oil¬ 
cake  a  day,  or  a  quart  of  corn  meal  and  two  quarts  of 
shorts.  But  when  the  cows  have  considerable  clover 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  feeding  two  quarts  of  com 
meal  a  day  all  through  the  summer.  It  will  not  dry  up 
the  cow,  or  if  it  does,  such  a  cow  is  not  worth  keeping  in 
the  dairy.  Better  fat  her  and  sell  her  for  beef.  We  have 
never  yet  happened  to  meet  with  a  cow  that  can  be  dried 
up  with  two,  three,  or  four  quarts  of  corn  meal  a  day,  when 
fed  systematically  through  the  whole  year.  If  we  could 
be  sure  of  getting  forty  cents  a  pound  for  butter  it  will 
certainly  pay  to  feed  all  the  corn  meal  our  cows  will  di¬ 
gest  and  turn  into  milk.  Commence  with  a  quart  a  day, 
and  gradually  increase  it  as  the  milk  increases.  Let  the 
cows  have  access  to  fresh  water  at  all  times,  and  salt  them 
regularly  once  a  week,  but  not  in  excessive  quantity. 
Treat  them  gently,  card  occasionally,  milk  regularly,  and 
strip  clean.  Give  good  pasture  or  other  succulent  food, 
and  if  corn  meal,  with  a  little  pea  meal  or  oil-cake,  or 
shorts,  dries  up  the  milk,  we  should  like  to  know  the  fact. 


Culture  of  Field  Peas. 


We  have  for  many  years  advocated  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  peas  and  beans,  as  a  means  of  enriching 
the  land.  They  contain  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat 
and  corn,  and  consequently  make  rich  manure.  A  crop 
of  peas  of  forty  bushels  per  acre  contains  in  seed  and 
straw  about  120  pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  forty  bushels  per  acre,  in  seed  and  straw  (calculating 
the  straw  to  weigh  as  much  as  the  grain,  which,  we  think, 
is  about  the  average  in  this  climate,)  contains  about  57 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Clover,  are  all 
leguminous  plants  (i.  e.,  belong  to  the  pea  family)  and 
all  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  When  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm  they  afford  rich  manure.  The  manure 
from  a  bushel  of  peas  is  worth  as  much  again  as  the 
manure  from  a  bushel  of  corn. 

Where  peas  can  be  grown  and  consumed  on  the  farm, 
therefore,  they  are  eminently  a  renovating  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  sold,  they  remove  more  fertilizing  elements 
from  the  farm  than  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  Peas 
do  well  on  sod  land,  and  are  generally  grown  as  a  crop  to 
precede  winter  wheat.  On  an  old,  tough,  Timothy  sod 
this  is  not  a  good  rotation.  The  peas  may  do  well,  but 
the  sod  is  seldom  sufficiently  rotted  to  produce  good 
wheat.  On  a  two  or  three  year  old  clover  sod  the  practice 
of  sowing  peas  to  be  followed  by  wheat  is  a  good  one, 
provided  the  land  is  rich  enough,  or  can  be  manured  for 
the  wheat.  If  the  peas  were  drilled  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  we  had  a  good  horse  hoe,  that  would  hoe  ten  or 
twelve  rows  at  once,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  peas 
might  be  extensively  grown  on  wheat  farms,  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage-provided  always  that  they  are  fed  out  and  not 
sold.  If  not  hoed,  it  is  very  important  to  secure  a  large 
growth  of  vines,  so  that  they  may  smother  the  weeds. 
We  have  had  wheat  after  a  heavy  crop  of  peas,  that  was 
as  clean  as  if  the  land  had  been  well  summer-fallowed, 
and  far  cleaner  than  it  frequently  is  after  a  poor,  neglect¬ 
ed  summer-fallow.  But  on  poor,  dirty  land,  a  crop  of 
peas  sown  rather  late  in  a  wet  spring,  followed  in  a  week 
or  two  by  such  a  drouth  as  we  had  last  season,  is  about 
the  worst  preparation  for  wheat  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  fact  is,  all  our  renovating  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
clover,  turnips,  and  other  roots,  need  clean,  rich  land,  and 
the  best  of  culture.  Occasionally,  in  a  wet  season,  a  large 
crop  is  obtained  on  poor,  badly  cultivated  land,  but  this 
is  the  exception.  Generally  such  treatment  results  in 
half  a  crop  of  peas  and  a  full  crop  of  weeds — requiring 
more  labor  to  harvest  them  and  leaving  the  land  foul. 
It  is  best  to  sow  peas  with  a  drill,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  take  great  pains  in  plowing  the  land,  and  sow  the 
peas  on  the  furrows  without  previous  harrowing.  The 
seed  will  roll  into  the  hollows  between  the  furrows,  and 
the  harrow,  passed  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  will  cover 
them.  Share’s  harrow,  with  steel  teeth,  is  a  good  imple¬ 
ment  to  cover  peas.  As  the  object  is  to  get  a  heavy, 
smothering  crop,  it  is  well  to  seed  thick,  say  three  bushels 
per  acre,  or  if  large  peas,  three  and  a  half.  The  small 
Canada  creeper  is  the  kind  usually  raised  in  Western 
New  York.  Fortunately  the  pea  bug  attacks  our  peas 
and  renders  them  unsalable.  They  can  only  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  out  on  the  farm.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  hogs,  especially  in  connection  with 
corn.  If  fed  out  by  the  middle  of  November  the  hugs  do 
comparatively  little  damage.  Many  farmers  feed  them  to 
pigs,  straw  and  all,  without  thrashing.  This  will  answer 
very  well  while  the  crop  is  green,  and  the  pigs  will  eat 
nearly  all  the  vines,  but  when  the  crop  is  matured  it  is  a 
wasteful  and  slovenly  practice.  If  the  peas  are  properly 
cured,  the  straw,  especially  if  a  large  crop,  makes  excel¬ 
lent  fodder  for  sheep,  and  should  be  carefully  saved. 
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Don’t  Let  Potatoes  “Mix  in  the  Hill.” 


“Do  potatoes  ever  mix  in  the  hill?” — 
Potatoes  are  very  apt  to  be  mixed  in  the  hill, 
and  it  requires  constant  care  not  to  suffer  loss  in 
this  way,  for  mixed  potatoes  never  will  bring 
so  high  a  price  in  market  as  they  would  were 
the  kinds  separate.  The  mixture  always  takes 
place  either  at  or  before  planting,  or  after  digging. 
The  question  may  be  discussed  till  doomsday 
with  some  people,  and  never  be  decided,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  some  people  are  exceedingly 
careless  with  their  seed  potatoes.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see,  that  the  soil  and  manner  of  cul¬ 
ture,  manure,  amount  of  weeds,  etc.,  have  a 
decided  effect  upon  tiie  external  appearance  of 
the  potatoes.  These  things  affect  the  tops,  the 
roots,  the  tubers  externally,  and  their  internal 
character.  The  color  and  markings  are  perhaps 
least  affected ;  the  form  is  subject  to  considerable 
change;  the  texture  of  the  skin  to  still  more; 
and  it  may  be  and  probably  is  true,  that  after 
cultivating  a  variety  for  many  years  under 
similar  circumstances,  a  decided  change  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  character  may  be  established. 
This,  however,  very  rarely  occurs,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  thing  may  be  entirely  disre¬ 
garded  in  planting  potatoes,  except  to  throw 
out  any  peculiar  looking  ones  which  may  be 
noticed  when  the  seed  is  cut.  Different  kinds 
of  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  contiguous  rows, 
as  well  as  otherwise.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best 
way  of  comparing  the  productiveness  of  different 
varieties — two  rows  across  the  field  being  plant¬ 
ed  with  each  kind,  repeating  the  same  kind 
two  or  three  times,  to  give  all  an  even  chance. 
- >  — «  ■  — - - - 

Why  Heap  up  Manure  ? 


The  old-fashioned  practice  of  composting  all 
the  contents  of  the  yard,  the  sties,  and  the  sta¬ 
bles,  is  attended  with  much  labor,  and  is  often 
imperfectly  done,  or  neglected  altogether,  from 
want  of  conviction  of  its  utility.  There  are  the 
same  materials  before  and  after  the  heaping,  the 
farmer  reasons ;  why  will  they  not  benefit  the 
land  as  much  in  the  one  condition  as  in  the 
other  ?  The  question  is  fairly  put,  and  demands 
an  answer.  There  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
materials  in  a  compost  heap  before  and  after 
fermentation.  If  the  contents  of  a  yard  were 
swamp-muck,  peat,  surface  loam,  various  kinds 
of  straw,  sea-weed,  kelp,  and  the  manure  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  if  to  these  was 
added  fresh  sty  manure,  or  night  soil,  or  a  few 
bushels  of  lime  or  ashes,  the  whole  mass  would 
be  thrown  into  fermentation,  and  new  chemical 
combinations  would  take  place,  and  the  new 
compounds  would  be  more  immediately  availa¬ 
ble  for  plant  food.  Just  how  much  the  mass 
would  be  benefited  by  these  new  combinations 
we  may  not  be  able  to  state,  but  no  intelligent 
farmer  has  any  doubt  of  the  higher  value  of 
fermented  compost,  for  ordinary  farm  purposes. 
Another  great  advantage  from  this  work  is  the 
increased  fineness  of  the  manure.  Stable  manure 
is  often  carried  out  and  spread  in  great  frozen 
or  dried  lumps,  and  in  this  condition  is  plowed 
into  the  ground.  It  doubtless,  benefits  the  soil 
in  this  condition,  but  the  roots  of  plants  are  a 
long  time  in  getting  at  their  food.  We  think  it 
pays  to  fork  over  a  manure  heap  twice,  and  give 
it  the  full  benefit  of  a  second  fermentation. 
The  hay  and  straw  are  all  broken  down  by  this 
process,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  mass  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  Much  of  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  manure  depends  upon  its  fineness.  The 
time  usually  allowed  for  composting  is  quite  too  j 


short.  The  greatly  increased  effect  of  well-rot¬ 
ted  manure  has  led  some  to  wish  for  a  whole 
year  to  complete  the  process.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  that  we  should  like  to  see  accurately 
determined  on  an  experimental  farm.  The 
liquefying  of  all  the  yard  manures  is  doubtless 
better  than  any  comminution  that  we  can  attain 
by  rotting,  but  the  necessary  apparatus  for  do¬ 
ing  this,  and  applying  it  economically  to  the 
fields,  requires  more  capital  than  most  farmers 
have  to  invest.  Thorough  composting  is  with¬ 
in  the  means  of  all,  and  would  always  pay. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

BY  JULIUS  MEYER,  EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  N.  J. 

Having  cultivated  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
( Tobinambur ,  in  German),  with  advantage  dur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  years  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  oh  the  top  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  I  am  enabled  to  complete  the 
report  of  your  correspondent  from  Rome,  Ga.,  in 
the  number  for  March.  The  Artichokes  must  be 
cultivated  on  a  field  by  themselves,  out  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  rotation  of  crops,  because  they  are  difficult 
to  exterminate;  they  may  remain,  however,  on 
the  same  field  any  number  of  years,  if  they  are 
only  manured  every  second  or  third  year.  Al¬ 
though  they  give  a  good  return  on  poor  soils, 
they  will  pay  the  better  the  more  manure  they 
get;  I  harvested,  upon  an  average,  half  the 
number  of  bushels  more  than  I  did  of  potatoes 
on  equally  manured  and  cultivated  fields.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  not  being  touched  by  the 
rot,  while  at  the  same  time  the  third  part  of  the 
potatoes  were  rotten.  The  soil  was  a  sandy 
clay, containing  no  lime,  but  considerable  iron, — 
a  soil  which  may  be  classified  as  third  rate.  My 
method  of  cultivation  was  a  follows:  I  plowed 
the  field  in  the  fall,  cross-plowed  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  would  admit,  which  gen¬ 
erally  did  not  occur  there  before  the  latter  part 
of  April,  harrowed,  and  then  with  a  one-horse 
plow  made  furrows  4  inches  deep  at  3  feet  apart. 
I  laid  the  Artichokes  about  20  inches  apart  in 
the  furrows,  and  covered  them  with  the  plow. 
I  planted  once  in  the  fall,  but  found  the  soil  too 
much  settled  in  the  spring;  therefore  I  prefer 
planting  at  the  latter  time.  About  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  after  planting,  (according  to  the  weath¬ 
er),  I  went  over  the  field  with  a  light  harrow,  to 
loosen  the  soil  and  kill  the  young  weeds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  I  went  through  with  the  culti¬ 
vator  three  times.  In  the  first  week  of  October 
the  stalks  were  cut  with  a  sickle  and  put  in 
shocks;  in  the  third  year  a  cradle  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  where  they  are  dense  and  the 
stalks  not  too  stout ;  the  leaves  turn  black  while 
drying.  Lacking  room  in  my  barn,  I  left  the 
stalks  standing  in  the  field,  and  hauled  them  in 
whenever  they  were  needed  for  food ;  if  they 
are  put  together  in  large  shocks,  when  dry  and 
topped  well,  they  may  be  left  in  the  field  a  long 
time  without  spoiling.  I  fed  the  stalks  without 
cutting  them  up,  and  if  not  given  in  too  large 
quantities  at  once  to  the  cattle,  they  would  not 
leave  a  particle  of  them.  Whenever  they  had 
the  choice  they  preferred  them  to  corn'  stalks, 
although  the  latter  were  cut  before  the  frost 
killed  them.  The  Artichokes  may  be  dug  any 
time  during  the  fall  or  winter,  but  as  the  frost 
does  not  spoil  them  in  the  ground,  I  left  them 
always  in  until  spring,  because,  being  fresh  and 
juicy,  at  that  time  they  are  of  great  value  as  food 
for  new  milch  cows,  causing  them  to  give  a  good 
supply  of  very  rich  milk.  Horses,  old  and  young 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  all  devour  them  with 
avidity;  horses  fed  with  them  need  but  little 


oats.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
dry  in  the  spring  I  commenced  plowing  them 
out;  they  were  picked  up  clean;  sometime  after¬ 
wards,  before  they  commenced  growing  too 
much,  harrowed  once  or  twice  and  picked  up 
again,  and  yet  there  were  always  enough  left  in 
for  seed.  In  the  second  year  the  cultivation  in 
rows  must  generally  cease;  the  dense  growth 
keeps  the  weeds  down  pretty  well.  In  the  third 
year  and  afterwards,  they  frequently  grow  so 
dense  that  large  quantities  of  feed  can  be  pulled 
out  during  the  early  part  of  summer.  After  the 
third  year,  when  the  knolls  are  plowed  out,  the 
soil  should  be  manured  heavily ;  the  more  fre¬ 
quently  this  is  done  afterwards  the  better ;  wood 
ashes  have  a  good  effect.  I  consider  the  Arti¬ 
chokes  as  nutritious  as  the  potatoes;  they  con¬ 
tain  but  little  starch,  but  in  place  of  that  more 
saccharine  matter  than  even  the  sugar  beet.  I 
like  to  eat  them  raw,  but  do  not  care  for  them 
boiled;  tastes  differ,  however.  Let  me  shortly 
recapitulate  the  good  qualities  of  the  Artichoke : 
1.  They  grow  in  all  dry  soils.  2.  All  kinds  of 
cattle  devour  them  eagerly.  3.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  rot.  4.  The  frost  does  not  spoil 
them  ;  therefore  they  cause  no  expense,  like  po¬ 
tatoes  and  turnips,  to  keep  them  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  5.  They  need  not  be  planted  anew  every 
year  and  require  but  little  culture  after  the  first 
year,  6.  The  stalks  are  consumed  by  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle ;  when  dry,  they  may  be  used 
as  fuel,  particularly  for  heating  baking  ovens; 
when  cut  up,  they  give  good  bedding  for  swine, 
as  the  pith  in  them  will  retain  a  good  deal  of  urine. 

I  know  of  no  plant  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
food  for  cattle,  which  gives  so  much  net  profit 
as  the  Artichoke,  and  I  think  every  one  having 
cattle  to  feed  ought  to  have  at  least  one  acre 
planted  with  them;  as  soon  as  I  get  my  new 
farm  here  cleared,  I  shall  devote  several  acres 
to  the  cultivation  of  Artichokes. 

• - - — «*a®  - *-•« - - 

The  Giraffe— Mending  a  Broken  Jaw. 

A  delicate  surgical  operation  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive ;  but  when  such  an  one 
is  performed  upon  an  animal  like  the  Giraffe 
saved  from  the  burning  of  Barnum’s  Museum, 
an  animal  whose  history  and  natural  history 
are  so  interesting,  and  whose  money  value  to  its 
owners  is  so  great,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
for  us  to  chronicle  it  particularly.  The  Giraffe 
is  perhaps  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Cam¬ 
elopard  (pronounced  improperly  camel-leopard). 
The  Latin  name  is  Camelopardalis  Girafa,  the 
generic  name  meaning  the  “  spotted  camel,”  as 
leopard  means  the  “spotted  lion.”  It  is  a  ruminant 
animal,  closely  allied  to  the  camel,  antelope, 
and  deer.  It  has  cloven  hoofs,  and  peculiar, 
permanent,  bony  horns,  covered  with  skin  and 
hair.  These  animals  come  from  Africa.  They 
are  easily  and  perfectly  domesticated,  and  breed 
readily  in  confinement.  They  have  prehensile 
tongues,  with  which  they  can  pick  fruit,  leaves, 
etc.,  above  their  heads.  Adult  animals  stand  from 
14  to  18  feet  high,  and  eat  about  as  much  as  a 
pair  of  oxen.  The  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
wonderful  species  alluded  to  has  doubtless 
been  seen  by  great  numbers  of  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist,  as  it  has  been  for  five  years  the 
property  of  its  present  owners  ;  it  was  valued 
by  them,  we  understand,  at  $20,000,  or  more.  It 
is  a  female,  and  was  calved  seven  years  since  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regents  Park, London. 
She  was  rescued  from  the  fire  writh  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  falling  upon  the  steps,  and  in  the  fall 
breaking  her  under  jaw,  and  being  considerably 
burned  before  she  was  gotten  away.  She  has 
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been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  Liautard,  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who 
gives  the  following  description  of  her  case : 

“  I  found  her  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
the  fire,  (Tuesday,  March  3d),  then  suffering  from 
a  large  but  superficial  burn  of  the  right  hip,  and 
also  from  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
fracture,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  trans¬ 
verse  through  both  branches  of  the  lower  jaw 
bone,  where  they  are  quite  close  to  each  other. 
The  animal  was  removed  to  the  infirmary  of 
the  college  on  the  following  Thursday.  In  the 
afternoon  she  laid  down ;  being  then  secured  by 
means  of  ropes  and  hobbles,  and  covered  with 
a  heavy  canvas,  she  was  kept  down,  and  with  the 
very  kind  assistance  of  Prof.  John  Gamgee,  of 
London,  and  Prof.  A.  Large,  of  Brooklyn,  I  re¬ 
duced  her  fracture  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  holes  were  pierced  with  a  very  fine  drill, 
through  both  sides  of  the  jaw,  one  in  front  of 


Fig.  1. — HEAD  OF  GIRAFFE. 


the  fracture,  the  other  behind,  as  shown  in  fig. 
2.  A  broad  piece  of  thick  sole  leather  was  pre¬ 
pared,  which  may  be  seen  in  fig.  1,  the  central 
part  to  rest  on  the  jaw,  the  ends  extending  up¬ 
wards  on  each  side,  a  little  behind  the  corners 
of  the  mouth.  A  silver  wire  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  leather,  then  passed 
through  the  jaw,  through  the  other  end  of  the 


Fig.  2. — JAW  OF  GIRAFFE. 


leather,  and  back  again,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The 
ends  were  secured  by  several*  twists,  and  the 
fractured  ends  of  bone  brought  closely  in  con¬ 
tact.  The  narrow  space  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  bone  prevented  my  making  two 
separate  sutures,  and  at  the  same  time  favored 
the  operation  in  opposing  lateral  displacement. 
A  piece  of  webbing  passed  through  eyes  pierced 


Fig.  3. — HORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  JAW. 


in  the  leather  was  fastened  over  the  nose,  and 
then  round  the  horns,  to  prevent  the  bandage 
from  slipping  down,  and  pads  of  oakum  were 
put  near  the  skin,  where  necessary,  to  pre¬ 


vent  chafing.  The  operation  lasted  20  minutes ; 
she  stood  it  quietly,  and  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  get  up.  She  has  been  fed  with  thick  oat-meal 
gruel  and  milk,  and  her  general  condition  has 
been  improving  every  day.  The  burn  has  been 
treated  on  general  principles,  and  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to  eat  full  rations.” 

This  operation,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press,  promises  to  be  so  successful, 
might  have  been  equally  well  performed  upon  a 
horse  or  an  ox,  and  suggests  a  ready  means  of 
bringing  the  parts  of  a  fractured  bone  together, 
applicable  under  many  similar  circumstances. 


The  Corn  Crop. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there 
will  be  an  immense  breadth  of  corn  put  in  this 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
prices  which  have  prevailed,  both  East  and 
West,  would  be  stimulus  enough,  were  there 
no  other  reason,  and  there  are  many.  Facili¬ 
ties  for  transportation  have  increased ;  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  trade  and  manufactures  has  reinforced 
the  ranks  of  tillers  of  the  soil ;  labor  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  ;  and  every  thing  tends  to  induce  exten¬ 
sive  planting  of  our  great  staples.  In  regard  to 
preparation  of  the  soil,  we  earnestly  advocate 
thoroughness,  and  abundant  manuring.  Who 
ever  saw  land  too  rich  for  corn,  if  properly  culti¬ 
vated  ?  The  plowing  should  be  deep ;  the  manure 
incorporated  with  the  soil;  and  the  harrowing 
and  tillage  previous  to  planting,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  weed  seed  in  the  land,  or  grass 
and  sorrel  which  repeated  harrowings  or  rail¬ 
ings  are  required  to  eradicate.  The  first  of  May 
should  see  the  land  plowed,  especially  if  it  is 
given  to  being  Aveedy,  and  if  the  weather  is 
warm  and  the  weeds  start,  about  once  a  week 
the  harrow  should  be  thoroughly  put  over  it, 
and  across  it.  The  land  gains  enough  to  pay 
for  the  extra  labor,  and  there  may  be  multitudes 
of  weeds  destroyed  in  the  seed-leaf.  Tillage 
by  horse-power,  before  the  crop  is  planted,  may 
be  much  more  thorough  than  any  subsequent 
working  it  can  have,  except  careful  hand-hoeing. 
In  regard  to  what  kind  of  corn  to  plant,  we  say 
take  the  earliest  that  yields  good  crops.  Select 
medium-sized  ears,  well  filled  out,  compact, 
even-rowed,  and  close  at  the  buts.  As  a  rule, 
rather  small-stalked  kinds  are  preferable — they 
may  be  planted  closer,  and  do  not  shut  out  so 
much  sunlight  from  the  soil,  and  when  the 
proper  distance  to  have  the  plants  or  hills  apart 
is  known  and  followed,  we  think  they  yield  the 
largest  crop.  Be  sure  that  the  variety  will  ma¬ 
ture  early  for  your  latitude — then  one  fruitful 
source  of  disappoiutment  and  loss  is  shunned. 
As  to  planting,  we  say  be  in  no  hurry,  provided 
the  corn  is  just  coming  up  by  the  first  of  June. 
Much  excellent  corn  is  raised  every  year  which 
is  planted  after  the  first  of  June.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  have  an  early  kind,  and  to  have 
one  crop  of  seedling  weeds  killed,  than  to  plant 
before  that  date.  This  observation  applies  with 
especial  force  to  the  country  north  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of ’Washington.  The  warm  weather  which 
reaches,  us  in  June  above  that  parallel  comes 
earlier  to  the  Southern  States.  Whenever  it 
may  come,  corn  waits  for  it — and  we  see  little 
vigorous  growth  of  this  crop  before  Ave  have 
hot  summer  weather.  The  i'oavs  should  be 
put  so  far  apart  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
tillage  may  be  done  by  horse-power.  This  is 
the  limit  of  closeness,  and  cannot  practically  be 
less  than  three  feet,  except  for  dwarf  varieties. 
Plant  in  drills ,  dropping  the  kernels  so  that  they 
will  average  about  two  to  the  running  foot. 


This  Avill  be  an  allowance  of  fully  one-third  for 
worms,  etc.,  which  leaves  enough,  aud  ordina¬ 
rily  too  much,  to  stand.  It  must  be  thinned  out 
as  soon  as  danger  from  the  cut-worm  and  grub 
has  passed.  Summer  cultivation  comes  in  June, 
and  until  then  Ave  Avill  defer  its  consideration. 

— - -m-t - —a— - »  •- - 

Pure  Water  for  Hens  and  Chickens. 

Pure  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of  chick¬ 
ens.  It  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  no 
dirt  allowed  to  contaminate  their  vessel.  We 
have  been  annoyed  not  to  be  able  to  set  a  shal- 
Ioav  vessel  of  water  close  to  the  coop,  so  that 
the  old  hen  can  drink  and  not  have  it  filled 
Avith  dirt  from  the  floor  of  the  coop,  thrown  into 
it  by  her  scratching.  This  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  the  eggs  of  the  gap-worms,  which  are  taken 
into  the  throats  of  the  chickens  with  the  water, 
either  before  or  just  after  hatching.  Whether 
this  view  is  true  or  not,  pure  water  is  scarcely 
the  less  a  great  desideratum,  and  it  has  been  an 


PURE  WATER  COOP. 


important  problem  how  to  secure  it.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  this  question  has  been  somewhere 
proposed  to  our  readers,  but  the  method  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  accompanying  engraving  has  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  us,  and  has  been  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  thus  far  with  so  great  satisfaction  that  we 
describe  it  to  our  readers.  The  water  dish  is 
set  at  the  side  of  the  coop,  and  a  hole  is  cut  so 
that  the  hen  may  put  her  head  through  con¬ 
veniently  and  drink.  If  she  scratches  hard 
enough  to  throw  dirt  through  the  hole,  in  all 
probability  it  Avill  overshoot  the  water.  We 
may  find  it  necessary  after  the  hen  learns  where 
to  go  to  drink,  to  tack  a  light  curtain  of  cloth 
partly  over  the  hole.  We  think  this  plan  will 
prove  effectively  useful  in  preventing  the  gapes. 


Varieties  and  Variation. 


That  animals  and  plants  ATary,  i.  e.,  the  child 
is  not  always  in  all  respects  like  its  parent,  must 
be  admitted  by  all.  That  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  this  variation  may  be  transmitted,  and  that 
by  breeding  from  auimals  possessing  desirable 
peculiarities  in  the  most  marked  degree,  a  race 
may  be  so  Avell  established  that  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  “come  true  every  time”  is  knoAvn  to 
every  stock-breeder  and  every  intelligent  farmer. 
How  great  these  variations,  what  a  difference 
from  the  wild  type  of  animals  and  plants  our 
domestic  ones  present — a  difference  caused  by 
man’s  agency  in  selecting  for  perpetuation  those 
possessing  qualities  best  suited  to  his  use  or  his 
fancy — few  are  aware.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  the  distinguished  English  nat¬ 
uralist,  to  bring  together  in  his  recent  work,  on 
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the  “  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,”  a  host  of  the  most  interresting, 
we  might  almost  say  startling,  facts  bearing  on 
these  points.  One  cannot  peruse  this  book 
without  wonder  at  the  industry  that  has  brought 
together  so  much 
widely  scattered  ma¬ 
terial,  without  being 
impressed  wTith  the 
wonderful  power 
that  man  has,  often 
unconsciously,  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  brute 
creation,  in  modify¬ 
ing  not  only  their 
habits,  but  their  very 
structure,  and  with¬ 
out  gratitude  to  the 
'Creator  that  He  has  | 
so  formed  the  creat¬ 
ures  over  which  He 
has  given  man  do- 1 
minion,  that  they  j 
should  be  not  only  ' 
subject  to  his  will  in 
the  sense  of  subordi¬ 
nation,  but  to  his 
will  in  adapting 
themselves  to  his 
uses.  The  laws  which 
seem  to  govern  these 
■variations,  the  ef¬ 
fects,  good  and  bad, 
of  crossing  and  close 
breeding,  inheri¬ 
tance,  influence  of  • 
food,  climate,  etc., 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  subject,  are 
•discussed  with  a  clearness  and  thoroughness, 
that  have  made  the  book,  to  us,  not  only  in¬ 
structive  but  fascinating.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
studied,  and  thought  over,  and  referred  to.  We 


for  man,  and  reciprocally  man  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  hog— -“A  fellow-feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.”  Look  at  the  portraits  in  figure 
1.  The  upper  head  is  that  of  a  Wild  Boar — 
not  altogether  unlike  some  tame  ones  we  have 


Fig. : 


BLACK  SPANISH  FOWL. 


Fig.  1. — HEADS  OF  WILD  BOAR  AND  YORKSHIRE  HOG. 

are  tempted  to  give  a  few  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  figures, 
as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  variation,  and  in  doing  so  we  select 
those  that  are  within  the  observation  of  most 
of  our  readers.  The  hog  has  done  a  great  deal 


seen — while  the  lower  is  from  a  photograph  of 
“Golden  Days,”  of  the  Yorkshire  breed.  What 
a  difference  in  the  development  of  the  head — a 
difference  which  is  equally  marked  in  the  legs, 
and  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  animal. 
When  man  found  it  inconvenient  to  go  out  and 
shoot  wild  pork,  he  began  to  grow  it  in  pens. 
Man  had  a  fondness  for  ham  and  good  pork, 
and  he  bred  from  animals  likely  to  furnish  these, 
while  the  pig,  not  being  obliged  to  seek  its  own 
living,  had  less  use  for  snout  and  legs.  Tims 
the  two,  man  and  pig,  unconsciously,  it  may  be, 
produced  the  result  here  shown.  We  not  only 
get  more  pork  from  the  carefully  bred  animals, 
but  the  animal  gets  less  head.  In  the  common 
breeds  the  head  is  in  length  to  that  of  the  body, 
as  1  to  G,  while  in  the  highly  cultivated  races  it 
is  as  1  to  9,  and  even  1  to  11 ;  and  so  with  length 
of  legs,  size  of  hams,  character  of  hair,  skin,  etc. 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other  quad¬ 
rupeds  are  treated  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
and  many  curious  points  in  their  history  de¬ 
veloped.  Upon  birds,  especially  upon  pigeons, 
Mr.  Darwin  is  very  full.  Pigeons  are  bred  so 
largely  for  “  fancy,”  vary  so  widely,  and  in  so 
few  generations,  that  they  afford  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  variation  produced  through  the 
agency  of  man.  The  fine  group  of  pigeons  we 
gave  last  month  shows  some  of  the  widely 
differing  forms.  These  are,  however,  but  few 
among  the  many  breeds  known  to  fanciers,  and 
as  unlike  as  they  are,  they  are  all  traced  back, 
with  considerable  certainty,  to  the  wild  pigeon 
of  Europe.  In  a  long  course  of  breeding,  these 
varieties  have  departed  widely  from  the  original 
type,  and  from  one  another.  Not  only  do  they 
differ  in  particulars  that  are  noticeable  at  sight, 
but  the  skeleton  is  changed  in  various  ways. 

Figure  2  shows  the  skulls  of  some  of  the 
varieties.  A  is  the  skull  of  the  Wild  Bock 
Pigeon;  B,  the  Short-faced  Tumbler;  C ,  the 
English  Carrier ;  and  JJ,  the  Bagsdotten  Carrier. 


A  comparison  of  these  skulls  shows  how  much 
the  domestic  races  have  departed  from  the 
wild  type,  in  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
length  and  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  like. 
Mr.'  Darwin  has  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say  about  fowls, 
the  numerqus  breeds 
of  which  he  consid¬ 
ers  to  have  originat¬ 
ed  from  one  wild 
species.  Strange,  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  species 
should  have  varied 
so  greatly  as  to  give 
us  the  tiny  Bantam 
and  the  enormous 
Cochin,  the  Black 
Spanish,  (fig.  3,)  with 
its  immense  single 
comb  and  white  face, 
and  the  Hamburgh, 
(fig.  4,)  with  its  flat, 
curiously  pointed, 
and  marked  comb ! 

It  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  review  Mr. 
Darwin’s  book,  for 
our  limits  would  not 
allow  of  that.  We 
can  only  say,  that  no 
one  has  discussed 
the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats  with  so 
much  ability.  He 
has  given  us  a  store 
of  facts,  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the 
wonderful  variations  in  our  domestic  animals 
and  plants  that  seem  to  him  indicated  by  these 
facts.  In  the  above  we  have  omitted  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  facts  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  plants.  Some  of  these  are 


Fig.  4. — HAMBURGH  FOWL. 


Fig.  2.— SKULLS  OF  PIGEONS. 

from  experiments  of  his  own,  developing  some 
exceedingly  curious  facts  in  fertilization,  and 
attended  with  results  of  great  interest  to  the 
botanist  and  the  general  cultivator.  Some  may 
not  agree  with  his  views,  but  none  can  deny  the 
force  and  fairness  with  which  they  are  put. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  53. 


Do  you  recollect  a  conversation  we  had  about 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Herkimer  County 
dairymen,  of  breeding  and  feeding  cows  solely 
for  milk;  without  anjr  reference  to  their  value 
for  beef  when  they  were  no  longer  profitable 
for  the  dairy?  I  endeavored  to  show  that  at 
the  present  price  of  beef  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  a  cow  five  years  and  then  sell  her  for  beef, 
and  get  another  and  keep  her  five  years  and 
sell  her  also  for  beef,  than  it  was  to  keep  one 
cow  ten  years  until  she  was  “  used  up  ”  and  of 
little  value  except  for  the  hide.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  figured  a  total  profit  of  $210  in  the  ten 
years  ;  and  in  the  former  case,  a  profit  of  $125 
in  five  years  on  one  cow,  and  consequently  a 
total  profit  on  the  two  cows  during  the  ten 
years  of  $250.  (See  Agriculturist  for  Feb.,  p.  54.) 

A  Cortland  Co.  farmer  writes  that  I  have 
made  a  mistake — that  the  profit  on  the  old  cow 
is  $210,  and  on  the  young  cow  $125,  and  that 
consequently  the  present  system  of  keeping  cows 
until  they  arc  used  up  is  more  profitable  than 
of  turning  them  off  at  an  earlier  age  for  beef, 
lie  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  two  cows  instead  of  one.  The  profit  in  the 
ten  years  is  just  double  what  he  supposes.  There 
is  no  mistake,  except  that  the  profit  on  the 
young  cow  is  $130  instead  of  $125,  and  conse¬ 
quently  $200  instead  of  $250,  a  mistake  which 
adds  ten  dollars  to  the  strength  of  the  argument. 

I  was  very  careful  not  to  overestimate  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  new  system.  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  greater  advantages  than  those  which 
we  claimed.  With  beef  at  famine  prices  it  seems 
a  pity  to  keep  a  cow  until  there  is  nothing  left 
of  her  but  skin  and  bones. 

The  same  writer  says :  “  Some  other  ideas 
of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  February  No.  differ 
from  what  I  believe  dairymen  around  here  hold 
to,  as  when  he  says:  ‘It  takes  more  food  to 
produce  a  pound  of  cheese  than  a  pound  of 
beef.’  I  cannot  say  he  is  mistaken,  as  I  have  not 
tested  it.”  He  then  asks  if  the  cow  that  pro¬ 
duced  600  lbs.  of  cheese  in  a  year  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  600  lbs.  of  beef  with  the  same 
food.  Probably  not.  But  a  cow  with  equally 
good  digestive  organs,  that  is  so  constituted 
that  all  the  food  shall  be  changed  into  beef 
instead  of  into  cheese,  will  gain  a  good  deal 
more  than  600  lbs.  in  live  weight. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  cow  that  will  produce 
600  lbs.  of  cheese  in  a  year.  Such  a  cow  must 
necessarily  eat  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  she  is  in 
high  condition,  and  as  thin  as  a  shadow  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  other  words,  although  the  season 
may  not  last  over  eight  months,  the  food  of  the 
whole  year  is  used  to  produce  the  600  lbs.  of 
cheese,  and  the  calf.  The  flesh  and  fat  she  had 
stored  up  during  the  winter  would  all  find  their 
way  to  the  milk-pail  before  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Sheldon’s  Short-horn  calf  weighed  at 
6  months  old,  652  lbs. ;  at  9  months  old,  928  lbs.; 
at  12  months,  1,216  lbs.,  and  at  18  months,  1,806 
lbs.  Of  course  this  is  an  extraordinary  animal — 
but  so  is  also  the  cow  that  will  give  600  lbs.  of 
cheese  in  a  year.  Both  have  splendid  digestive 
organs,  and  both  unquestionably  had  all  the 
food  they  could  digest  and  convert  into  beef  or 
cheese.  Had  this  animal  been  killed  at  twelve 
months  old,  he  would  have  dressed  at  least  800 
lbs.  And  you  must  recollect  that  in  the  case  of 
the  cow  the  machine  for  converting  the  food 
into  cheese  is  already  made— and  it  required  at 


least  three  years  feeding  to  get  the  machine  in 
running  order.  But  this  yearling  Short-horn 
made  nearly  the  whole  of  his  own  machine  as 
he  went  along,  and  turned  off  800  lbs.  of  beef. 

But  of  course  such  facts  as  these  prove  noth¬ 
ing.  They  are  not  comparative.  The  main 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  pound  of  cheese  re¬ 
quires  more  food  for  its  production  than  a  pound 
of  beef  is  this.  Beef  is  derived  from  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  and  so  is  cheese.  Their  origin  is 
identical, and  composition  very  similar.  But  there 
is  far  less  water  in  cheese  than  there  is  in  beef. 

A  first-class  American  cheese  analysed  by  Dr. 
Voelcker  contained  in  one  hundred  parts : 

Water . 27.29 

Butter . 35.41 

Casein . 25.  S7 

Milk  sugar,  lactic  acid,  and  extractive  matters .  G.21 

Mineral  matters,  (Ash) . 5.23 

Lawes  &  Gilbert  give  the  composition  of  the 
carcass  of  a  fat  calf,  a  half  fat  ox,  and  of  a  fat  ox  : 

Fat  calf.  Half  fat  ox.  Fat  ox. 


Water .  62.30  54.00  45.60 

Fat .  16.60  22.60  34.S0 


t  >“»  «•»  »■» 

Mineral  matter  I  .  ,Q  ~  Kl.  .  -r 

(Ash).  )  4-48  °-50  4,06 

Look  at  these  figures  and  tell  me  which  would 
require  the  most  food  to  produce  it,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef? 
Take  the  half  fat  ox,  (which  is  the  condition  in 
which  most  of  our  cattle  are  slaughtered),  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  beef  contains  twice  as 
mUch  water  as  the  cheese.  If  there  was  no  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  cheese,  and  no  water  in  the  beef,  the 
composition  per  cent  would  be  as  follows : 

Cheese.  Beef. 


Fat  or  Butter .  4S!4  49 

Nitrogenous  compounds  or  Casein .  35>/£  38 % 

Sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c .  8l/2  none. 


The  beef  contains  a  little  more  fit  than  the 
cheese,  and  some  3  per  cent  more  nitrogenous 
matter,  but  the  cheese  has  81 |3  per  cent  sugar,  etc. 

Looking  at  these  figures  as  they  stand,  one 
would  say  that  it  took  about  as  much  food  to 
make  a  pound  of  dried  beef  as  a  pound  of  dried 
cheese.  But  we  do  not  sell  beef  and  cheese  in  this 
chemically  dry  condition.  As  ordinarily  sold, 
the  cheese  contains  only  about  half  as  much 
water  as  the  beef.  The  cow  that  makes  600  lbs. 
of  cheese  in  a  year  has  as  much  fat  and  nitro¬ 
genous  matter  extracted  from  her  blood  as 
would  make  about  900  lbs.  of  beef.  And  that 
this  is  all  derived  from  the  food  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  no  sane  man  will  question.  It  takes, 
therefore,  more  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
cheese  than  a  pound  of  beef. 

The  same  writer  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  “that  enriching  the  land  either  by  hoeing 
or  manuring,  causes  it  to  grow  richer  grass.” 
He  thinks  “2  tons  of  hay  from  two  acres  is 
worth  more  than  2  tons  from  one  acre.”  Some¬ 
times  it  is,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  land  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  grass.  Two  tons  of  timothy  from  two 
acres  of  upland  wrould  be  worth  more  than  two 
tons  of  sedges,  weeds,  rushes,  and  coarse  grass, 
from  one  acre  of  rich,  swampy  land.  So  far  he 
is  right.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  point. 
Take  a  field  of  good,  dry  upland.  Let  half  of 
it  be  enriched  by  thorough  cultivation  and  ma¬ 
nuring,  and  the  grass  on  this  half  will  be  sweet¬ 
er  and  more  nutritious  than  on  the  other  half. 
Top-dress  an  acre  or  two  of  pasture  land  with 
some  rich,  well-rotted  manure.  It  will  bring  in 
finer  grasses  and  thicken  the  sward,  and  the 
cows  will  very  soon  tell  you  which  grass  they 
like  best.  They  will  not  touch  the  other  grass 
as  long  as  a  bite  can  be  obtained  on  the  top- 
dressed  portion. 

This  man  is  hard  to  please.  He  thinks  every¬ 
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thing  I  said  in  the  February  No.  is  “  faulty.” 
He  cannot  see  why  high  farming  is  any  more 
necessary  or  profitable  on  high-priced  land  than 
on  cheap  land.  He  thinks  “good  farming  pays 
the  best  anywhere.”  But  we  were  not  talking 
about  good  farming,  but  high  farming.  If  he 
had  written  :  “My  idea  is  that  high  farming 
pays  best  anywhere,”  he  would  have  met  the 
case.  And  if  he  had  thought  a  moment,  ho 
would  have  seen  that  this  proposition  is  not  true. 

Good  farming  i3  sometimes  high  farming  and 
sometimes  not.  Plowing  under  a  crop  of  clover 
for  wheat  is  frequently  good  farming,  but  it  is 
anything  but  high  farming.  Summer-fallowing 
is  often  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  cleaning 
and  enriching  land,  and  in  such  a  case  is  good 
farming,  but  it  is  never  high  farming.  High 
farming  would  summer-fallow  the  land  and 
have  a  heavy  crop  growing  at  the  same 
time.  The  market  gardens  around  New 
York  afford  excellent  examples  of  high  farm¬ 
ing.  Read  Henderson’s  interesting  book  on 
“  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  how  much  produce  can  be  raised  on  an 
acre  of  land.  They  employ  a  working  capital 
of  $300  an  acre;  underdrain  thoroughly;  use 
from  50  to  100  tons  of  manure  on  each  acre  every 
year ;  have  two,  three,  and  four  crops  in  suc¬ 
cession  during  the  season  on  the  same  land  ; 
never  let  a  weed  show  itself;  pay  from  $100  to 
$300  an  acre  rent  and  taxes,  and  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  besides.  This  is  high  farming. 
They  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the 
land,  and  they  must  farm  high,  or  not  farm  at 
all.  They  could  not  afford  to  let  their  land  lie 
idle  a  year  in  order  that  they  might  summer- 
fallow  or  plow  under  a  crop  of  clover.  Where 
land  is  worth  only  $50  an  acre,  we  can  afford  to 
adopt  a  slower  method  of  enriching  it  than 
when  it  is  worth  $500,  or  even  $200  per  acre. 

He  quotes  my  remark :  “  You  can  afford  to 

pay  more  for  manure  that  will  double  the  crops 
on  land  worth  $150  per  acre,  than  on  land  worth 
only  $50,”  and  asks  “Why  so?  If  doubling 
the  crops  on  good  farms  is  profitable,  why  not 
on  poor  ones  equally  so  ?”  Why  not  stick  to 
the  proposition?  He  should  say,  “If  doubling 
the  crops  on  land  worth  $150  an  acre,  by  using 
400  lbs.  of  guano  costing  $20,  is  profitable,  why 
not  on  a  farm  worth  only  $50  an  acre  ?” 

Had  he  put  the  question  in  this  form  he  might 
have  discovered  a  reason.  You  can  afford  to 
spend  more  time  in  order  to  double  the  interest 
on  $150  than  to  double  it  on  $50.  Mark  you,  I 
did  not  say  the  Herkimer  Co.  dairy  farms  were 
worth  $150  to  $200  an  acre.  I  only  said  if  such 
was  the  case  it  would  pay  better  to  adopt  high 
farming  than  it  would  on  land  worth  only  $50 
per  acre.  I  can  afford  to  spend  $30  an  acre  in 
underdraining  my  farm  in  Western  New  York, 
but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  $30  an  acre 
can  be  profitably  spent  in  draining  a  farm  in  a 
section  of  Iowa,  where  good,  dryland  could  be 
bought  for  $10  an  acre.  Where  corn  is  worth 
$1.25  a  bushel  it  may  pay  to  expend  25  cents  a 
bushel  in  grinding  and  cooking  it  for  the  hogs, 
but  where  corn  is  worth  only  35  or  40  cents  a 
bushel  it  would  hardly  pay  to  expend  25  cents 
a  bushel  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  just  sold  15  tons  of  straw  to  the  paper 
men  for  $150 — they  drawing  it  themselves — and 
the  Deacon  says  be  met  Peart,  the  butcher, 
yesterday,  who  told  him  that  he  “was  going  to 
get  some  one  to  write  an  article  for  the  papers 
giving  me  ‘Hail  Columbia’ for  preaching  one 
thing  and  practising  another.” 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  editor !  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
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sell  straw.  Better  buy  oil-cake,  and  feed  stock 
enough  in  the  winter  to  consume  all  the  straw, 
hay,  corn  stalks,  etc.,  on  the  farm.  This  is  what 
I  preach,  and  this  is  what  I  practise  as  far  as  I 
can.  I  have  laid  out  over  $'3000  in  the  purchase 
of  oil-cake,  bone-dust,  and  other  manures,  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  have  not  sold,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  a  ton  of  straw,  or  hay,  or  corn 
stalks  before.  To  feed  nothing  but  straw  to 
stock  is  bad  economy,  and  to  rot  it  down  for 
manure  is  no  better.  Straw  itself  is  not  worth 
over  $3  per  ton  for  manure.  And  as  one  ton  of 
straw  will  make  in  the  spring  of  the  year  four 
tons  of  so-called  manure,  and  as  it  costs  about 
50  cents  a  ton  to  draw  it  out  and  spread  it,  it 
only  nets  you,  when  fed  out  alone  or  rotted 
down,  about  $1  a  ton.  I  had  about  30  tons  of 
straw.  Fed  out  alone  or  rotted  down  it  would 
make  130  tons  of  manure.  After  deducting  the 
expense  of  filling,  hauling,  and  spreading,  it  nets 
me  on  the  land,  $30.  Now  sell  half  the  straw 
for  $150  and  buy  three  tons  of  oil-cake  to  feed 
out  with  the  other  half,  and  you  would  have 
about  seventy  tons  of  manure.  The  manure 
from  the  fifteen  tons  of  straw  is  worth,  say  $45, 
and  from  the  three  tons  of  oil-cake,  $60,  or  $105. 
It  will  cost  $35  to  draw  and  spread  it,  and  will 
thus  net  on  the  land  $70.  So  far  as  the  manure 
question  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  far  better 
to  sell  half  your  straw  and  buy  oil-cake  with  the 
money  than  to  feed  it  out  alone — and  I  think  it 
is  also  far  better  for  the  stock.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  farm  not  to  sell  any  of 
the  straw,  and  to  buy  six  tons  of  oil-cake  to  feed 
out  with  it,  but  those  of  us  who  are  short  of 
capital  must  be  content  to  bring  up  our  land  by 
slow  degrees.  Last  fall,  if  I  could  have  met 
with  a  nice  thrifty  lot  of  grade  short-horn  steers, 
coming  three  years  old,  and  had  had  the  money, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  paid 
to  have  given  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  and  bought  oil-cake  to  feed  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  coarse  fodder  and  clover  hay. 
They  would  have  brought  ten  cents  a  pound 
this  spring.  They  would  have  paid  handsomely 
for  the  oil-cake  and  hay,  and  something  for  the 
straw,  besides  furnishing  a  grand  lot  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure.  Buteven  if  I  had  had  the  money,  the  grade 
short-horns  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  section, 
and  so  I  did  the  best  thing  I  could.  If  my  oil¬ 
cake  and  clover  hay  manure  does  not  tell  next 
year  on  the  wheat  crop,  I  will  revise  my  cal¬ 
culations  as  to  its  value.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  after  deducting  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  drawing  it  out,  oil-cake  and  half  clover 
hay  and  half  straw  will  make  manure  that  is 
worth  at  least  six  times  as  much  money  as 
manure  made  from  straw  alone. 

Geddes  and  I  do  not  differ  as  much  as  you 
suppose.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  we  differ  at 
all.  He  has  for  many  years  been  an  earnest 
advocate  for  growing  clover  as  a  renovating 
crop.  He  thinks  it  by  far  the  cheapest  manure 
that  can  be  obtained  in  this  section.  I  agree 
with  him  most  fully  in  all  these  particulars. 
He  formed  his  opinion  from  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation.  I  derived  mine  from  the  Rotham- 
stead  experiments.  And  the  more  I  see  of 
practical  farming,  the  more  am  I  satisfied  of 
their  truth.  Clover  is  unquestionably  the  great 
renovating  crop  of  American  agriculture.  A 
crop  of  clover  equal  to  two  tons  of  hay,  when 
plowed  under  will  furnish  more  ammonia  to 
the  soil  than  twenty  tons  of  straw-made  ma¬ 
nure,  drawn  out  fresh  and  wet  in  the  spring,  or 
than  twelve  tons  of  our  ordinary  barn-yard 
manure.  No  wonder  Mr.  Geddes  and  other  in¬ 


telligent  farmers  recommend  plowing  under 
clover  as  manure.  I  differ  from  them  in  no  re¬ 
spect  except  this :  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  plow  clover  under  in  the  green  state 
in  order  to  get  its  fertilizing  effect;  but,  if  made 
into  hay,  and  this  hay  is  fed  to  animals,  and  all 
the  manure  carefully  saved,  and  returned  to  the 
land,  there  need  be  comparatively  little  loss. 
The  animals  will  seldom  take  out  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  nitrogen  furnished  in 
the  food— -and  less  still  of  mineral  matter.  I 
advocate  growing  all  the  clover  you  possibly 
can — so  does  Mr.  Geddes.  He  says,  plow  it  under 
for  manure.  So  say  I — unless  you  can  make 
more  from  feeding  out  the  clover  hay,  than  will 
pay  you  for  waiting  a  year,  and  for  cutting  and 
curing  the  clover  and  drawing  back  the  manure. 
If  you  plow  it  under,  you  are  sure  of  it.  There 
is  no  loss.  In  feeding  it  out,  you  may  lose  more 
or  less  from  leaching,  and  injurious  fermentation. 
But,  of  course,  you  need  not  lose  anything,  ex¬ 
cept  the  little  that  is  retained  in  the  flesh,  or 
■wool,  or  milk  of  the  animals.  As  things  are , 
on  many  farms  (including,  it  may  be,  my  own) 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  plow  under  the  clover  .for 
manure  at  once.  As  things  ought  to  be,  it  is  a 
most  wasteful  practice.  If  you  know  how  to 
feed  out  the  hay  to  advantage,  and  take  pains  to 
save  the  manure  (and  to  add  to  its  value  b3r 
feeding  oil-cake  with  it)  it  is  far  better  to  mow 
your  clover,  once  for  hay,  and  once  for  seed, 
than  to  plow  it  under.  Buy  oil-cake  with  the 
money  got  from  the  seed,  and  growing  clover 
seed  will  not  injure  the  land. 

Some  good  wheat  growers  in  this  county 
mow  their  clover  the  flrst  year  for  hay  and  for 
seed,  and  the  next  year  pasture  it  till  the  middle 
of  August  or  the  1st  of  September,  and  then 
plow  it  up  and  sow  wheat,  without  any  previous 
cultivation,  and  little,  if  any,  harrowing.  They 
say  they  get  better  Mediterranean  wheat  in  this 
wajr  than  if  the  land  was  plowed  in  June  or 
July,  and  “summer-fallowed.”  The  straw  is 
stouter  and  the  grain  yields  better.  If  your 
land  is  clear  and  in  good  heart,  I  do  not  see 
why  this  is  not  an  excellent  plan.  Wheat  re¬ 
quires  a  firm  foothold,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  we  not  unfrequently  get  the  surface  soil,  on 
light  land,  too  loose  and  mellow.  The  time  to 
clean  and  mellow  the  land  for  wheat  is  when  it 
is  in  corn,  two  or  three  years  previous.  The 
Norfolk  or  Four  Course  S3rstem  of  Rotation, 
almost  universal  on  the  lighter  soils  of  England 
is:  1st,  Turnips;  2nd,  Barley,  seeded  with 
clovers;  3rd,  clover,  hay  or  pasture;  4tli,  wheat. 
The  labor  is  nearly  all  spent  in  preparing  the 
land  for  the  turnip  crop.  It  is  frequently  plow¬ 
ed  four  times,  and  cultivated,  harrowed  and 
rolled  repeatedl3r.  Barley  is  sown  as  early  as 
the  land  can  be  plowed,  and  got  into  good  work- 
ing  order.  The  clovers  are  sown  and  harrow¬ 
ed  in  Avitli  a  light  harrow,  and  the  roller  is 
passed  over  the  field  Avhen  the  barley  is  an  inch 
or  so  high.  Wheat  is  sown  on  the  clover  sod 
immediately  after  it  is  ploAved.  When  soAvn 
broadcast,  the  land  is  not  even  harrowed,  but  the 
seed  is  sown  on  the  furroAvs  as  left  by  the  plow. 

If  our  land  Avas  rich  enough,  and  avc  treated 
corn  as  a  “fallorv  crop,”  cultivating  it  until  the 
soil  was  as  melloAV  as  an  ash  heap,  sve  might 
adopt  the  same  system.  Sow  the  corn  stubble 
svith  barley,  and  seed  down  heavily  Avitli  clover. 
Pasture  it  but  little,  if  any,  in  the  fall,  after  the 
barley  is  harvested.  Pasture  it  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  Avitli  sheep  till  the  1st  of  September.  '  Plow 
and  soav  Avheat  at  once.  Seed  down  the  Avlieat 
again  with  clover.  Mow  it  for  hay  and  for  seed 


the  next  year.  Then  manure  heavily  and  plant 
corn.  The  success  of  such  a  rotation  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  thoroughness  Avitli  Avhich  the  corn 
is  cultivated.  Generally  our  barley  stubbles  are 
overrun  Avitli  Aveeds,  and  for  this  reason  we  do 
not  more  frequently  seed  down  Avitli  barley. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  seeded  down 
barley  stubble  infested  Avitli  weeds,  is  to  run  the 
mowing  machine  over  it,  and  shave  off  the 
stubble,  weeds,  etc.,  close  to  the  ground.  I 
adopted  this  plan  last  fall  on  my  wheat  stubble, 
on  some  sandy  knolls,  that  Avere  full  of  thistles. 
It  has  checked  them  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
clover  to  get  the  start  of  them  this  spring,  and  I 
think  it  Avill  smother  them  out.  The  mowing 
machine  is  not  appreciated  as  a  means  of 
destroying  Aveeds  as  fully  as  it  should  be. 


Imaginary  Diseases,  and  Grub  in  the  Head. 

Could  we  have  a  report  of  all  the  diseases  of 
which  our  domestic  animals  die,  made  out  by 
their  owners,  the  list  would  be  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  one.  A  few  days  since  Ave  Avere  soberly 
assured  by  a  farmer  that  he  had  lost  tAVO  horses 
from  feeding  them  corn  stalks  in  the  Avinter. 
We  imagine  it  Avould  be  very  hard  to  kill  a 
horse  Avitli  as  many  corn  stalks  as  he  could  eat. 
Among  the  “archives”  at  the  Agriculturist 
office  Ave  have  many  sure  cures  for  horn-ail,  and 
Ave  have  hardly  a  doubt  but  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  our  readers  might  be  induced  to 
testify  that  their  cattle  had  died  of  this  disease. 
The  temperature  of  the  horns  indicates  in  a 
measure  the  health  of  the  animal.  If  the  horns 
are  hot,  it  is  feverish  ;  if  cold,  there  is  a  lack  of 
circulation — but  of  all  parts  of  the  body  they  aro 
probably  least  liable  to  be  affected  by  disease. 
We  even  doubt  if  the}'  are  ever  primarily  affect¬ 
ed.  Very  much  the  same  is  true  of  sheep  dying 
of  grub  in  the  head.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  distress  caused  by  these  parasites.  The  gad- 
fl}' causes  great  distress  when  it  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  nose  of  the  sheep  after  midsummer. 
The  larva  Avhich  soon  hatches  annoys  the  ani¬ 
mal  intensely  when  it  ascends  the  nostril,  ancV 
in  spring  the  mature  larvae  make  the  poor  ani¬ 
mals  nearly  wild  and  crazy  when  they  leave 
their  homes  in  the  cavities  of  the  head,  and 
descending  through  the  nostrils,  come  away — 
to  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  in  about  Iavo 
months  to  reappear  as  perfect  gad-flies.  A  cor¬ 
respondent,  using  the  signature  “Hermon,”  hav¬ 
ing  15  years’  experience,  has  sent  us  some  sen¬ 
sible  notions  on  this  subject,  which  avc  give: 

“  The  nearly  universal  theory  of  grub-gener¬ 
ation  is  undoubtedly  correct.  And  it  is  also 
true  that  nearly  every  sheep  has  grubs  in  the 
spring ;  as  may  be  proved  by  dissecting  the 
heads  of  slaughtered  sheep.  Yet,  who  ever 
knew  of  a  flock  of  sheep  being  attacked  by  the 
disease  called  grub  in  the  head  while  they  were 
being  fattened  for  the  butcher  ?  Towards  spring, 
Avhen  they  have  lost  much  flesh,  from  scanty 
food  or  lack  of  shelter,  and  sometimes  both, 
the  sheep  Avill  die.  Then  the  farmer  takes  his 
ax,  and  splits  the  skull,  where,  sure  enough,  he 
finds  the  grub.  This  removes  all  doubt  about 
the  disease,  and  excuses  him  from  all  neglect, 
for  ‘  the  grub  is  incurable.’  Noaa',  if  this  same 
man  should  have  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  and  the 
heads  should  be  found  to  contain  grubs  also, 
would  he  say  the  disease,  or  the  dogs,  were  at 
fault  ?  Sheep  in  reasonable  condition  in  the  fall, 
and  kept  thriving  through  the  Avinter,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  said  to  die  of  the  grub.  The  more  severely 
a  sheep  is  afflicted  by  them,  the  more  liable  it  is 
to  become  even  worse  the  next  winter.  Hence 
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the  -wisdom  of  the  advice  of  an  excellent  breed¬ 
er,  not  to  winter  a  sheep  again,  that  has  once 
fallen  off  badly.  The  appearance  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  is  often  the  result  of  grubs,  producing 
a  constant  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  cavities  of  the  head.  If  sheep  are  seen  to 
droop  or  show  other  symptoms  of  failing  vigor, 
they  should  be  put  on  the  ‘  pension  list  ’  at  once, 
and  receive,  in  company  with  others  of  their 
class,  the  most  palatable  and  nourishing  food  at 
command.  This  treatment,  if  seasonably  at¬ 
tended  to,  will  cure  the  ‘grub,’  if  the  sheep  is  not 
one  that  has  become  obnoxious  to  the  disease, 
by  former  attacks,  through  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  constitution  was  -weakened  by  its  efforts 
to  expel  the  enemy.  A  sheep  once  on  the 
‘pension  list’  should  never  be  wintered  again.” 

- -  man- - -  - - 

Home*made  Tools. 

A  farmer  ought  to  be  a  tolerable  mechanic, 
and  make,  as  well  as  mend,  a  great  many 
things.  Rainy  day  work  is  often  advantageous¬ 
ly  that  of  the  jack-plane  and  drawing-knife. 

Harrows  are  frequently  home-made — and  we 
have  seen  some  very  good  ones  cheaply  made 
and  outlasting  two  or  three  of  those  made  at  the 
factory.  The  temptation  on  the  farm  is  to 
make  tools  too  heavy.  In  purchasing,  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  to  spend  little,  and  so  not  secure  a  first- 
rate  article.  The  harrows  made  of  a  natural 
crotch  are  rarely  seen  nowadays,  but  still  in 
their  day  were  not  to  be  despised.  Good  crotch¬ 
es  for  an  “A”  harrow  are  hard  to  find.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  of  a  harrow  without  the  cross  beam. 
The  construction  is  obvious  from  the  figure. 
The  bolts  are  both  necessary,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  head  opening,  but  to  stop  any 
tendency  to  twist.  They  are  five-eighths  iron 


fig.  i.~ HARROW  WITHOUT  THE  CROSS  BEAM. 


bolts  with  nuts.  The  shorter  and  front  one 
passes  through  the  strap-staple,  on  which  is  the 
draft  ring.  The  teeth  may  be  of  iron  or  of 
wood ;  if  the  latter,  l1]  3  inch  oak  pins  are  best. 
Holes  should  be  bored  diagonally  in  the  ends  of 
the  harrow,  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  bent  pole 
reaching  conveniently  high  for  the  plowman  to 
lift  the  harrow  by  without  stooping.  Harrows 
are  much  used  nowadays  for  giving  potatoes 
and  corn  the  first  one  or  two  hoeings.  The 
cross  piece  in  an  “  A  ”  harrow  is  in  the  way  in 


hoeing  corn,  the  front  part  of  the  implement 
running  usually  high  enough  to  clear  the  plants. 
In  the  one  figured  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  In 
hoeing  corn  the  front  tooth  is  always  removed. 

Whiffletrees. — It  is  usually  quite  as  well  to  buy 
wliiffletrees  as  to  make  them ;  but  very  good 
ones  may  bo  very  easily  made  altogether  Of 


wood,  except  the  clevis.  The  one  shown  in  fig.  2 
is  of  Ujl-i-inch  ash,  with  a  s;|4-inch  hole  near  each 
end  to  take  a  rope  trace.  A  form  more  con¬ 
venient,  because  adapted  either  to  leather  or 


chain  traces,  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  the  trace  hooks 
being  attached  to  iron  bauds.  Fig.  4  represents 
a  very  strong  wliiffletree.  Eyes  in  which  to 
fasten  trace  hooks  are  made  in  the  ends  of  an 
iron  rod  of  suitable  length  and  strength,  an  eye 
or  loop  is  made  in  the  centre,  and  the  rod  riveted, 
as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  rod  are  either  bent 
a  little  and  braced  apart  by  a  stout  piece  of 
oak  wood,  being  let  into  grooves  in  the  wood 
and  held  by  staples,  or  made  with  eyes  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  wooden  brace.  In  the 
former  case,  shown  in  the  cut,  the  brace  should 
have  a  bolt  through  each  end,  to  prevent  splitting. 
In  this  form  lightness  is  consistent  with  great 


strength.  The  size  of  both  iron  and  brace  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  draft  likely  to  be  applied. 


Facts  in  Shad  Hatching. 


The  experiment  of  Seth  Green,  in  hatching 
shad  at  Hadley  Falls,  last  season,  brought  out 
several  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
ova  of  this  fish.  First:  The  eggs  need  river 
water  to  hatch  in.  He  first  tried  his  experiment 
in  a  brook,  where  the  water  was  13°  too  cold, 
and  failed.  Second :  In  the  river,  -where  the 
temperature  was  about  70°,  the  eggs  hatched  in 
60  hours.  Eggs  have  been  hatched  in  a  bottle,  in 
a  warmer  temperature,  in  48  hours.  Third :  By 
tilting  his  boxes,  so  as  to  expose  only  the  wire 
gauze  bottom  to  the  current,  he  hatched  almost 
every  egg;  only  seven  failing  to  hatch  in  one 
lot  of  10,000.  Fourth :  With  the  utmost  care, 
he  could  hatch  on  the  natural  river-bed  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  eggs — a  fact  most  significant 
of  the  enormous  loss  in  the  natural  method. 
Fifth :  The  youug  fry  make  directly  for  the 
main  current  of  the  river.  Young  trout,  much 
more  hardy  than  shad  in  after  life,  skulk  under 
rocks  and  banks,  helpless  and  almost  too  weak 
to  move  for  forty  days.  Sixth :  Young  shad 
are  armed  with  teeth  and  devour  one  another, 
although  the  adults  have  smooth  jaws.  This 
fact  has  been  relied  upon  to  prove  that  “  sea 
shad,”  a  fish  caught  with  the  hook  along  the 
mouths  of  creeks  and  coves  of  L.  I.-  Sound,  in 
the  fall,  are  a  distinct  variety.  They  weigh 
from  one  to  three  pounds,  and,  to  the  careless 
observer,  look  like  the  river  fish.  Are  they  the 
yearling  shad?  Who  can  tell  us?  The  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  incubation  required  for  the  eggs  of  this 
fish  would  indicate  its  rapid  development  and 
early  decay.  It  is  disputed  at  what  age  the 
shad  matures  its  spawn,  and  returns  to  the 
rivers  to  breed.  If  the  “  sea  shad,”  that  take 
the  hook,  are  identical  with  the  river  species, 
they  are  probably  the  fish  in  their  second  year, 
about  half  grown.  At  two  years  old,  they  reach 
maturity,  and  begin  to  breed.  With  the  inter¬ 
est  that  is  awakened  by  these  experiments,  it  can¬ 
not  be  long  before  these  questions  are  settled. 


These  facts,  established  in  the  operations  of 
last  year,  demonstrate  the  entire  success  and 
economy  of  the  efforts  made  in  New  England 
to  restock  their  rivers  with  fish.  Fish  of  any 
variety  can  be  artificially  bred  in  any  desirable 
quantity,  and  turned  into  the  Streams  wThere 
they  are  to  grow.  Man  has  in  a  measure  control 
of  these  migratory  fish,  and  with  suitable  legis¬ 
lation  can  make  their  enormous  fecundity  tribu¬ 
tary  to  his  support.  The  economy  of  the 
artificial  over  the  natural  method  is  much 
greater  than  we  had  supposed.  It  is  nearly  as 
fifty  to  one.  Every  river  can  be  stocked  with 
fish,  at  small  cost,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its 
capacity  to  nourish  them.  It  will  not  cost  so 
much  to  hatch  a  million  of  salmon  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  as  it  does  to  raise  a 
single  calf  upon  its  banks.  The  finest  varieties 
of  fish  ought  to  be  the  cheapest  food  in  the 
market,  and  cannot  fail  to  be,  if  all  our  States 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  and  encourage  artificial  breeding. 
- -  - - — - - . 

Thatching  with  Straw. 


Thatch  makes  a  very  serviceable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  roof  when  well  put  on.  It  is  highly  pic¬ 
turesque,  easily  repaired,  and  usually  requires 
no  outlay  of  money,  which  with  many  farmers 
is  a  great  advantage.  The  mode  of  making  a 
thatch  roof  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
is  very  simple.  1  inch  x  l’|  2  inch  strips  of  -wood 
(a,  a,  a,  figs.  1  and  2,)  are  nailed  upon  the  raft¬ 
ers  about  12  to  14  inches  apart,  one  strip  being 
at  the  very  end  of  the  rafters  at  the  eaves.  Rye 
straw  is  ordinarily  used,  because  it  is  long  and 
stiff.  It  is  sprinkled  and  turned,  to  become 
uniformly  moist ;  long,  straight  armfuls  are  se¬ 
lected  by  handfuls,  and  the  first  course  is  laid, 
beginning  at  the  eaves.  The  buts  rest  upon  the 
lowermost  strip,  and  project  over  it.  A  set  of 
light  poles  (b,  b,  b,  figs,  land  2,)  are  provided, 
one  of  which  is  placed  upon  the  course  of  straw, 
and  when  enough  has  been  laid,  the  pole  is 
bound  down  to  the  strip  beneath  it  at  short 
intervals,  according  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
pole.  This  binding  is  usually  done  with  split 
oak  withes  about  30  inches  long,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  -wide,  and  a  scant  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  well  soaked  before  using.  These  withes 
have  one  end  sharpened,  and  an  assistant  passes 
each  one  up  through  the  thatch  from  below ;  the 
thatcher  turns  it,  and  putting  it  over  the  pole, 


Fig.  1. — THATCHING. 


passes  it  back  again, when  it  is  drawn  tight,  aided 
by  pressure  from  above,  twisted  and  one  end 
tucked.  The  top  layers  are  lapped,  and  the  upper 
poles  exposed  to  the  weather ;  these  should  be 
bound  with  “galvanized”  iron  or  copper  wire.  It 
has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  dejpart  from 
the  old-fashioned  practice  of  using  oak  strips 
for  binding  thatch,  and  to  employ  tarred  rope 
yarn,  which  is  drawn  back  and  forth  through 
the  straw  with  a  wooden  needle,  but  time  proves 
this  to  be  unreliable,  as  it  rots  long  before  the 
withes  do.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  wire 
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would  be  far  better  than  cither,  though  a  little 
more  expensive.  There  is  a  thatch  roof  on  the 
farm  adjoining  that  of  the  writer,  which  has 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OP  TIIATCH-ROOF. 
been  laid  more  than  20  years,  and  having  had  a 
little  patching  recently,  is  good  now.  The  en¬ 
gravings  represent  the  layers  of  straw  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  manner  of 
putting  them  on.  When  finished,  the  thatch 
presents  nearly  an  uniform  surface,  the  eaves  are 
clipped  evenly,  and  the  whole  roof  raked  down. 
There  is  a  great  necessity  for  making  the  thatch 
of  even  thickness.  The  irregularities  of  one  lay¬ 
er  are  counterbalanced  in  a  measure  by  those 
above  and  below  it,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  one  about  as  thick  as  another ;  and  it  is 
desirable,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  that  the 
straw  should  be  nearly  of  an  uniform  length. 

- - -  - >  o»  -■  ■- 

Native  Cattle. 

We  talk  about  native  cattle ;  if  by  this  we 
understand  mongrels,  nondescripts,  or  mixtures 
of  the  run-out  blood  of  various  breeds,  then  the 
name  is  misused.  We  should  say  “common 
cattle.”  If  we  use  the  name  rightly,  it  would 
indicate  that  climate,  feed,  and  treatment,  had 
influenced  the  common  stock  of  cattle,  so  that 
those  of  a  particular  district  had  become  in 
many  points  very  similar.  This  is  not  the 
case, so  far  as  we  know,  anywhere  in  this  country, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  we  al¬ 
most  wonder  at  it.  There  was  a  time,  a  few 
years  since,  when  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  such  native  breeds  developed  in 
various  parts  of  our  country ;  but  the  general 
dissemination  of  the  improved  British  breeds  has, 
we  think,  broken  up  any  foundations  of  new 
breeds  which  might  have  been  laid.  The  red 
cattle  of  Connecticut  now  have  almost  all  a 
dash  of  North  Devon  blood,  introduced  within 
forty  years ;  but  previous  to  that  the  cattle  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  the  south  of  England,  where 
the  prevalent  color  of  the  native  breeds  is  red, 
and  having  been  bred  with  some  intelligence, 
haipreserved  their  color  and  improved  in  form, 
so  that,  though  differing  essentially  from  any 
pure  English  breed,  they  yet  agreed  quite  as  well 
among  themselves  as  some  recognized  breeds. 

Throughout  the  older  Northern  States  cattle 
have  been  bred  for  years  for  milk  and  veal  more 
than  for  beef,  and  yet  our  common  cows  have 
never  been  reliable  as  milkers.  It  has  even  be¬ 
come  proverbial  that  a  good  cow’s  heifer  calves 
were  rarely  equal  to  their  dam,  although  bulls 
coming  of  famous  milkers  were  more  frequently 
getters  of  good  milcli  stock.  Famous  milkers 
are  always  to  be  found  among  the  so-called 
“  Natives,”  and  if  one  wished  to  establish  a  fine 
dairy  herd,  his  best  plan  has  been,  and  still  is,  to 
select  through  the  country  these  deep  milkers 
wherever  he  can  find  them — and  yet  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  herd  from  males  of  his  own 
breeding  has  been  always  attended  with  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  its  deterioration  in  good  points,. 


The  same  result  has  been  obtained  in  regard 
to  breeding  for  beef,  for  it  was  not  until  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  improved  British  breeds, 
Devons, Short-horns, and  Herefords,  that  uniform 
excellence  of  quality,  rapid  growth,  and  econo¬ 
my  of  feeding,  could  be  predicated  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  certainty  with  which  we  now 
raise  grade  cattle  for  beef,  notwithstanding,  the 
immediate  progeny  of  certain  animals  occasion¬ 
ally  resembled  their  sires  or  dams  in  early  matu¬ 
rity,  easy  fattening,  and  excellence  of  the  beef. 

We  present  these  facts  in  order  to  enforce  the 
important  fact  that  no  breeder  can  expect  to  im¬ 
prove  Ms  stock  except  by  breeding  exclusively  from 
thorough-bred  or  full-blood  males.  This  is  a  broad, 
general  principle,  and  equally  applicable  to 
all  polygamous  animals,  that  is,  those  which 
do  not  pair ,  from  horses  to  barn-yard  fowls. 


A  Summer  Fowl-House  and  Yard. 


A  very  large  number  of  those  who  might  be 
enthusiastic  poultry  keepers  are  deterred  from 
keeping  fowls,  because  the  narrow  accommo¬ 
dations  in  which  fowls  do  very  well  in  winter 
are  too  small  for  them  in  summer,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  free  range,  or  they  would  dam¬ 
age  their  owner’s  and  the  neighbors’  gardens. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  such,  as  well  as  of  those 
fanciers  who  wish  to  keep  several  breeds  sep¬ 
arate,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Jersey  City,  has 
devised  the  following  neat  plan,  which  we  think 
combines  taste,  cheapness,  and  efficiency.  He 
writes:  “I  would  suggest  to  those  who  may 
adopt  the  plan,  that  they  buy  young  fowls  of 
some  of  the  many  good  breeds,  and  feed  them 
well,  giving  them  all  the  refuse  pieces  of  bread, 
pastry,  meat,  etc.,  of  the  table,  which  will  be 
eagerly  eaten,  and  materially  reduce  the  amount 


of  grain  required  to  keep  them.  If  six  or  eight 
good  hens  are  selected  and  well  cared  for,  they 
will  supply  an  ordinary  family  with  all  the  eggs 
required  for  the  season,  and  in  the  fall  when 
they  stop  laying,  will  be  in  fine  condition  for 
the  table.”.  The  plan  presented  contemplates 
the  suspension  of  a  small  octagonal  house,  about 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  in  the.  following 


manner :  There  are  eight  2  x  3-inch  rafters,  7 
or  8  feet  long,  “  tied  ”  by  cross  strips  connect¬ 
ing  those  opposite,  the  strips  being  nailed  to  the 
rafters  above  the  middle.  The  roof  extends 
four  feet  from  the  peak  on  all  sides.  The  eight 
posts  for  the  house  are  nailed  to  the  rafters  so 
that  the  eaves  will  extend  a  few  inches  beyond 
the  sides,  which  may  be  of  three-quarter  inch 
pine  boards,  one  of  the  sides  being  a  door.  The 
floor  is  an  open  work  of  laths,  and  is  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  An  alighting  shelf 
runs  around  the  whole  house,  and  nest  boxes 
are  set  inside,  accessible  by  sliding  doors  from 
without,  for  removing  the  eggs.  The  ends  of 
the  rafters  are  connected  by  2  x  3-incli  plate 
pieces,  nailed  to  the  rafters  and  to  the  eight 
posts.  These  posts  may  be  about  6  feet  high, 
and  are  nailed  upon  sills,  all  of  the  same  sized 
stuff.  This  external  frame  is  covered  or  filled 
in  with  a  lattice-work  or  plain  slat-work  of  com¬ 
mon  building  laths,  substantially  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving.  This  whole  structure, 
if  made  of  the  largest  size  contemplated,  would 
be  entirely  portable,  and  might  by  slipping  a 
couple  of  scantlings  under  the  sills  be  pushed 
about  upon  rollers  almost  anywhere,  upon 
nearly  level  ground,  and  so  be  shifted  every 
few  days  to  where  the  grass  is  fresh.  A 
ventilator  is  provided  in  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  a  step  ladder,  if  necessary,  for  the  fowls  to 
ascend  two  or  three  feet  to  the  alighting  shelf. 


Clover  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

Grass  and  grain  grow  so  freely  at  the  West 
that  until  recently  the  farmers  have  paid  little 
attention  to  crops  that  would  improve  the  soil, 
to  rotation,  or  to  other  means  of  increasing 
its  productiveness,  using  little  draining,  little 
manuring,  and  very 
little  clover.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  J.  L.  Er¬ 
win,  of  Callaway  Co., 
Mo.,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  it  evinces 
progress  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  indicates 
profitable  fields  of  labor 
for  industrious  men : 

“Doubtless  many  of 
your  readers,  like  my¬ 
self,  own  small  farms 
and  would  like  to  make 
them  as  valuable  as  they 
can.  Nearly,  if  not  all 
the  model  farms  we  read 
of  are  so  large,  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  run 
them  successfully  so 
great,  that  we  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  make 
ours  models.  There  is 
very  little  systematic 
farming  done  here — no 
rotation  of  crops,  and 
but  little  clover  grown. 
I  came  to  this  State  in 
April  1866,  brought  with 
me  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  the  common  Red 
clover  seed,  and  about  half  a  bushel  of  what 
we  have  always  called  the  ‘Large  Red’  or 
‘English’  clover  seed.  We  sowed  one  bushel 
of  the  former  and  three  gallons  of  the  latter,  each 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Timothy  seed,  on 
oats,  immediately  after  sowing.  It  all  came  up 
well,  but  in  July  and  August  the  Timothy  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  commo.n  clover  perished  with 
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the  drouth,  and  was  not  worth  mowing  last 
harvest.  The  large  kind  was  injured  some¬ 
what  also,  but  we  cut  four  acres  of  it  for  seed 
last  fall,  and  had  sixteen  bushels  of  good  seed, 
worth  $10  per  bushel.  It  stands  the  dry  season 
apparently  much  better  than  the  common  clover. 
Clover  and  Timothy  do  better  here,  if  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  rolled  immediately  after 
sowing.  Our  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  holding  wa¬ 
ter  like  a  jug.  I  have  been  studying  Draining 
for  Profit,  and  am  satisfied  it  would  greatly  ben¬ 
efit  my  farm  to  have  it  well  drained,  but  the 
cost  of  tile  is  so  great  I  cannot  now  make  the 
trial.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  tile  factory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Limestone  is  plenti¬ 
ful  ;  wood  is  worth  $2.50  to  $4  per  cord  de¬ 
livered  ;  coal  is  worth  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  yet 
lime  is  worth  35  cents  per  bushel  at  the  kiln. 
Here  is  a  good  chance  for  a  few  lime  burners. 
Many  of  our  farmers  would  use  it  could  they 
get  it  at  a  reasonable  rate.” 

- «_ - —  ««- - - - - - 

Cabbages  as  a  Field  Crop. 

Farmers  who  keep  cows  for  milk,  and  have 
tried  cabbages,  are  pleased  with  the  results.  They 
furnish  at  a  small  cost  a  very  large  amount  of 
fodder,  at  a  time  when  the  pastures  fail.  They 
are  highly  relished  by  cows,  secure  a  large  flow 
of  milk,  and  if  fed  but  once  a  day,  immediately 
after  the  morning  milking,  they  impart  no  un¬ 
pleasant  taste  to  the  milk.  Either  old  ground 
or  a  fresh  sod  may  be  taken,  and  it  should  be 
manured  very  liberally.  We  have  succeeded 
well  by  planting  cabbages  as  a  succession  crop 
between  rows  of  early  potatoes,  setting  the 
plants  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July,  and 
digging  the  potatoes  from  the  4th  to  the 
20th  of  the  latter  month.  In  this  case,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  bone-dust,  or  some  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizer  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  fairly  established.  If  no  other  crop  is 
attempted,  plow  with  a  double  Michigan  plow, 
and  manure  thoroughly  early  in  the  season. 
Keep  the  weeds  down  with  the  harrow  until 
June,  and  at  any  time,  from  June  1st  to  July 
15th,  set  out  the  plants,  three  feet  apart,  and 
two  feet  in  the  row.  Six  or  seven  thousand 
plants  can  be  raised  to  the  acre.  The  trans¬ 
planting  and  cultivating  can  all  be  done  by 
boys,  costing  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  as 
the  labor  of  men.  If  the  cultivator  be  started 
soon  enough  after  the  transplanting,  the  hoe 
need  not  be  used  at  all.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  getting  the  right  varieties  of  cabbage  and 
seed  of  the  best  quality.  The  Bergen  Drum¬ 
head,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  and  Stone  Mason 
are  among  the  best  varieties  for  field  crops. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  well-worked,  rich  seed-beds 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  plants  are  wanted. 


Root  Crops  for  Feeding. 


We  believe  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  and  car¬ 
rots,  for  feeding  cattle.  Intelligent  men  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  fairly  are  not  content 
to  go  back  again  to  feeding  with  hay  and  grain 
exclusively.  There  is  a  great  craving  among 
cattle  for  something  succulent  and  juicy  in  the 
winter,  that  is  best  met  by  these  roots.  The 
animals  thrive  better,  and  other  food  goes  further, 
for  this  change  in  the  diet.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cultivation  of  roots  as  field  crops  would 
extend  much  more  rapidly  if  farmers  knew 
how  easily  they  could  be  raised.  With  suit¬ 
able  implements  nearly  all  the  cultivation  can 


be  done  by  horse  power.  The  only  occasion 
for  the  hand  hoe  is  in  the  first  weeding  and  in 
thinning  out  the  plants  to  make  a  good  stand. 
Old  ground  is  better  than  a  fresh-turned  sod,  as 
the  soil  needs  to  be  finely  pulverized.  We  have 
always  had  the  best  results  from  deep  plowing 
and  subsoiling.  Fine  compost  or  concentrated 
fertilizers  should  be  used,  one  half  plowed  in 
and  the  other  half  sown  broadcast  and  harrow¬ 
ed  in.  It  is  a  help  to  soak  beet,  carrot,  and  par¬ 
snip  seed  for  a  day  or  two  before  sowing.  Then 
mix  them  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sow 
with  a  drill.  The  young  plants  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  weeds,  arid  the  rows  are  so 
strongly  marked  that  they  can  be  hoed  out  with 
very  little  labor.  The  cultivator  should  be 
started  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  visible.  Very  much  labor  is  saved,  and 
larger  crops  are  realized  by  timely  and  frequent 
cultivation.  Stir  the  ground  between  the  rows 
every  ten  days  until  the  plants  get  possession. 
Parsnips  should  be  put  in  early  in  tiie  spring. 
Carrots  sown  June  8th  make  a  good  crop  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  and  Rutabagas  and 
White  French  turnips  may  be  delayed  until  July 
1st.  It  is  easy  to  raise  from  GOO  to  1000  bushels 
of  roots  to  the  acre  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
than  15  cents  a  bushel.  Try  an  acre  of  roots. 

Truss  Beams  over  Wide  Barn  Floors. 

In  the  February  number,  p.  52,  we  exhibited 
a  plan  for  a  truss  bent  for  securing  a  wide  barn 
floor.  Air.  Wm.  Ashley,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
sends  us  drawings  of  trussed  beams  stiffened 
by  iron  rods  in  a  way  to  give  them  great  strength. 
His  directions  are :  “  Take  two  sticks  of  timber 
of  the  length  you  want;  on  one  of  them  nail 


Fig.  1. — TRUSS  BEAM,  20  FEET  LONG, 

strips  three  inches  wide,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
the  rod  to  be  used,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  cut 
places  in  the  strips  for  the  rod  to  lie  in.  Get  a 
rod  of  iron  of  suitable  length  and  size,  as  ex¬ 
plained  below,  and  have  a  thread  and  nut  on 


Fig.  2. — TRUSS  BEAM,  20  FEET  LONG,  IN  SECTION. 

each  end ;  put  it  between  the  timbers,  and  bolt 
them  together  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  bolts  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  strips.  Then  cut  off  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  timbers  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  and 
put  on  strong  iron  plates  with  holes  in  their  |  ways, 


Fig 


3.— TRUSS  BEAM,  30  FEET  LONG. 

centers  for  the  rod  to  pass  through.  Take  a 
piece  of  iron  of  the  same  size  as  the  rod  aq^l  as 
long  as  the  thickness  of  the  entire  beam ;  place 
it  under  the  center  between  the  rod  and  the 
timbers,  and  screw  up  the  nuts  on  the  ends. 

Thus  we  have  a  perfect  truss  beam,  which  no 


iron  rod,  shown  in  fig.  3.  For  a  40-foot  span,  use 
3-inch  plank,  12  inches  wide,  with  1-inch  iron 
rod,  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  bolts  which  the  rods 
draw  over  must  be  of  equal  thickness  to  the  rods. 


Field  Beans. 

There  is  said  to  be  more  nourishment  in  beans 
for  the  money  usually  paid  for  them,  than  in 
any  other  article  in  the  market.  For  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  they  are  always  wholesome  and  palat¬ 
able,  good  green  and  dry,  good  in  soups  and 
succotash,  and  indispensable  baked  in  every 
Yankee  family.  The  crop  is  popular  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  holds  a  secondary  place,  and, 
like  buckwheat,  is  put  off  upon  poor,  neglected 
land,  where  no  other  crop  will  pay.  We  think 
it  deserves  good  land  and  better  treatment. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  tiie  field  beans 
grown  for  our  northern  markets — Pea  bean, 
Blue  Pod,  and  White  Marrow.  The  Blue  Pod 
is  also  called  Medium,  from  its  size,  and  is  th. 
common  “white bean”  of  New  England  am 
New  York.  The  Pea  bean  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  common  white,  and  does  not  sell  so 
well.  The  Marrow  is  about  twice  the  size,  is 
of  much  better  quality,  and  sells  higher.  It 
requires  the  same  treatment,  and  should  always 
be  planted,  if  the  seed  can  be  had.  In  a  very 
wet  season,  or  on  very  rich  soil,  the  vine  is  more 
inclined  to  run,  and  the  crop  is  not  quite  so 
sure.  The  White  Kidney  is  a  much  better  bean 
than  the  Marrow,  and  though  commonly  raised 
in  the  garden,  is  well  adapted  to  field  culture. 
It  will  not  bear  neglect  so  well,  but  with  good 
treatment  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  yield 
more  bountifully,  and  pay  better.  It  requires  a 
little  longer  season,  and  is  a  good  bearer.  The 
bean  is  long  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  tiie  Alar- 
row,  and  always  sells 
higher.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  bean  is  a  good  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam,  in  good  heart.  The  application  of  fermen¬ 
ting  manures  is  objectionable,  as  it  makes  tiie 
plant  run  too  much  to  vines.  For  this  reason 
it  is  better  to  plant  beans  upon  old  ground,  well 
manured  tiie  previous 
year,  than  upon  fresh  sod. 
They  follow  corn  or  root 
crops  very  well.  The  old 
mode  of  cultivation  in  New  England  used 
to  be  as  a  “stolen  crop,”  between  corn,  planted 
at  the  second  hoeing,  or  about  the  last  half  of 
June.  The  corn  was  planted  in  rows  both 
and  at  the  second  hoeing,  the  beans  were 
planted  in  rows,  one  way, 
a  hill  of  beans  to  each  hill 
of  corn.  The  beans  qjpre 
hoed  with  the  corn  at  the 
md  last  hoeing,  and  the  cost  of  culti- 
small.  This  practice  also  had 
convenient  drying,  as  the 
after  the  stalks  were 


Fig.  4.— TRUSS  BEAM,  40  FEET  LONG. 


ordinary  weight  will  break,  with  all  clear  room 
above  and  below.  Trussed  beams  over  20  feet 
long  should  have  two  bearings  for  the  rod.  The 
following  dimensions  may  be  stated.  For  a  14- 
foot  span,  use  1‘j.i-inch  plank,  8  inches  wide, 
with '|  2-inch  iron  rod.  Fora  20-foot  span,  use 
l1]  2-inch  plank,  10  inches  wide,  with  3  [-inch  iron 
rod,  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  For  a  30-foot  span, 
use  8-inch  plank,  10  inches  Wide,  with  ’[s-inch 


third 

ration  was  very 
the  advantage  of 
beans  were  pulled  soon 
cut  in  September,  and  placed  in  bunches  upon 
the  hills  of  corn  to  cure.  Of  course  the  beans 
V  were  much  shaded,  the 
yield  was  small,  and  they 
made  the  corn  crop  smaller 


that  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  A  better  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  give  the  beans  afield  by  themselves,  and 
let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  soil  and 
sunlight.  After  plowing  as  early  in  the  season 
as  the  ground  will  allow,  harrow  thoroughly, 
every  two  weeks,  to  destroy  weeds, -until  the 
first  of  June,  when  the  seed  may  be  put  in. 
The  crop  will  mature  if  planted  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  July.  We  prefer  planting  in 
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drills  two  feet  apart.  Muck  labor  will  be  saved 
bv  having  a  machine  that  makes  a  farrow,  plants, 
and  covers,  at  one  operation.  If  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  drills,  the  hills  of  the  smaller  varieties  may 
be  put  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
the  larger  kinds,  two  feet  apart.  In  smooth 
ground,  all  the  cultivation  may  be  done  by  horse 
power,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  as  often 
as  once  in  ten  days,  until  the  pods  are  well 
grown,  when  the  cultivation  may  cease.  When 
the  plants  turn  yellow,  and  before  the  pods 
open,  pull  the  vines  and  put  them  between 
stakes  to  dry.  Two  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart  will 
answer  a  good  purpose.  The  excellence  of  the 
crop  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  perfectness  of 
this  curing  process.  If  left  upon  the  ground, 
they  often  mould,  and  become  spotted.  They 
should  be  left  in  the  field  until  they  will  shell 
easily.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  barn  floor- 
in  a  cloudy  or  damp  day,  to  prevent  shelling, 
and  thrashed  out,,  when  it  is  convenient.  Some 
thrash  them  in  the  field,  but  the  barn  floor  is 
cleaner,  and  always  gives  shelter  in  case  of  rain. 
If  thoroughly  dry,  the  beans  after  winnowing 
may  be  put  immediately  into  barrels  or  bins. 


Renovating-  Old  Meadows. 

John  Kelsey,  of  Yardleyville,  Pa.,  who  has 
an  original  and  good  way  of  doing  many  things, 
reports  to  the  Agriculturist  his  method  of 
renewing  old  mowing  lots  without  plowing. 
“If  the  surface  of  the  meadow  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  that  is,  needing  no  moving  of  the  surface, 
the  most  effectual  way  is  to  harrow  it  until  the 
sod  is  entirely  loose,  using  a  Kelsey  harrow 
(that  is,  one  with  a  pole  or  shafts).  This 
should  be  done  immediately  after  mowing,  as  the 
hot  sun  will  then  kill  all  the  grass  roots.  Let  it 
be  harrowed  about  once  every  ten  days  until 
about  the  35th  of  August,  then  spread  on  50 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  it  well. 
Sow  the  timothy  seed  about  4  quarts  per  acre, 
about  the  first  of  September,  roll  it  down,  and 
put  up  the  bars  or  shut  the  gate,  and  if  you  do 
not  get  a  crop  of  grass  the  following  harvest 
then  -  set  me  down  for  a  humbug.  Perhaps 
some  may  say  that  ‘  the  grass  roots  will  clog- 
up  to  the  harrow;’  if  so,  rake  them  into  winrows 
and  set  fire  to  them,  and  then  scatter  the  ashes 
over  the  lawn.  I  dressed  up  an  old  meadow  of 
ten  acres  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  35  large  two-horse  loads  of  clean  timo¬ 
thy  hay  the  first  crop,  where  in  former  years  only 
two  loads  of  trash  had  been  raised,  and  that  by 
a  man  whom  tradition  says  was  ‘the  best  farm¬ 
er  in  Bucks  County.’  ” 


Packing  and  Keeping  Eggs. 


In  the  months  when  eggs  are  abundant  it  is 
often  desirable  to  pack  away  fresh  eggs  for  use 
in  a  time  of  scarcity ;  and  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for 
hatching  or  packed  for  transportation  for  the 
same  purpose,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  they 
be  well  packed.  To  this  end  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  egg.  is  useful.  Within 
the  shell  we  find  first  two  distinct  lining  mem¬ 
branes,  which  are  separated  at  the  large  end  by 
a  small  cell,  or  bubble  of  air.  This  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  egg  is  always  full ;  for  though 
the  fluids  of  the  egg  contain  water,  and  this 
evaporates  through  the  shell,  the  air  bubble  en¬ 
larges  just  in  proportion,  and  so  there  is  never 
a  cavity  within  the  inner  membrane.  The  white 
of  the  egg  lies  in  contact  with  this  lining  tissue. 


It  is  not  simply  the  thick,  glary  substance  which 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  but  it  exists  in  spherical 
layers  of  different  densities,  and  separated  by 
exceedingly  delicate  tissues.  This  may  be  seen 
when  an  egg  is  broken  and  the  white  turned 
off,  and  when  after  long  boiling  the  white  is 
divided  or  broken  so  as  to  show  the  layers. 
Enclosed  in  the  white,  or  albumen,  is  the  yolk, 
which  consists  of  albumen  mingled  intimately 
with  oil,  and  this  is  in  concentric  layers. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  are  two  heavy  whitish 
masses,  which  consist  also  of  semi-membranous 
albumen,  called  chalazse,  and  opposite  to  them 
is  the  minute  germ  which  is  the  center  of  vital¬ 
ity.  The  chalazae,  being  heavy,  keep  the  germ 
always  uppermost,  and  in  position  to  receive 
most  directly  the  warmth  from  the  body  of  the 
hen.  The  yolk  is  the  food  provided  for  the  chicken 
for  a  few  days  after  it  is  hatched,  the  white 
being  the  material  out  of  which  the  body  of  the 
chicken  is  formed.  The  white  will  dry  away 
on  exposure  of  the  egg  to  the  air,  and  no  decay 
will  take  place  if  the  air  contain  but  little  mois¬ 
ture,  that  is,  if  the  drying  be  rapid  enough.  We 
have  had  eggs,  which,  after  having  been  kept  in 
a  very  dry  place  a  few  weeks,  had  apparently 
lost  nearly  half  their  weight,  yet  were  not  “stale,” 
and  transmitted  the  light  of  a  lamp  with  al¬ 
most  the  ruddy  glow  of  fresh  eggs.  If,  however, 
the  air  is  moist  and  warm,  the  egg  soon  begins 
to  decay.  When  eggs  are  kept  for  hatching,  the 
loss  of  water,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  germ ;  hence 
they  should  be  put  in  a  cool  place,  and  covered. 
It  is  well,  also,  to  change  the  position  of  each 
egg  occasionally.  For  transportation  it  is  well 
to  pack  them  points  down,  in  bran,  in  a  paper 
box,  and  to  pack  this  in  -a  wooden  box  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  hay.  The  danger  of 
jars  rupturing  the  delicate  membranes  is  thus 
greatly  diminished.  One  may  easily  prevent 
an  egg  from  hatching,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand 
and  striking  the  fist  smartly  upon  the  knee. 
When  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for  eating,  if  smeared 
completely  with  tallow,  the  air  will  be  shut  out, 
and  they  will  keep  a  long  time.  A  coating  of 
resin  dissolved  in  alcohol  would  be  equally  ef¬ 
fective,  and  beeswax  and  sweet  oil  are  used  by 
the  French  for  the  same  purpose.  Hard-boiled 
eggs,  say  boiled  twenty  minutes,  will  keep  good 
for  months,  and  maybe  used  for  salads.  Packed 
in  jars  filled  with  lime-water,  eggs  will  remain 
sweet  a  long  time,  and  several  correspondents 
unite  in  advocating  the  use  of  salt  with  lime. 
Two  ladies  recommend  the  following:  “One 
pint  of’salt,  one  pint  of  slaked  lime,  to  one 
pailful  of  water.”  The  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  vessel  containing  this  and  kept  covered 
with  the  water.  The  vessel  should  also  be 
kept  closely  covered.  “  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.,”  says 
she  found  them  good  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
There  are  several  patent  processes  for  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  sent  us 
circulars  with  certificates  of  their  practicability 
attached.  As  we  know  nothing  of  any  of  these 
processes  beyond  what  is  claimed  by  the  pat¬ 
entees,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  invest  in  these  patents. 


One  More  Acre  of  Potatoes. 


Last  year  the  crop  was  short  in  all  parts  of 
the  country:  in  the  West  from  excessive  drought, 
and  in  the  East  from  excessive  rains.  Potatoes 
have  not  been  so  high  in  twenty  years,  and  the 
great  prices  have  increased  the  expenses  of  liv¬ 
ing,  among  the  laboring  classes,  for  everybody 
feels  that  he  cannot  get  along  without  this  vege¬ 


table  in  his  family.  Five  dollars  a  barrel  and 
upward  has  been  the  price,  for  a  good  article, 
in  the  New  York  market  for  the  last  four 
months,  and  they  have  been  retailing  at  the 
grocers  for  sixty  cents  a  peck.  Farmers,  who 
had  potatoes  to  sell,  have  been  in  luck  the  past 
winter.  This  crop,  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  pays 
better  than  almost  any  farm  crop.  With  very 
careless  culture  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with  good  cultivation 
twice  that  amount  is  often  realized.  If  it  be 
said,  that  the  crop  has  extra  risks,  we  admit  it ; 
but  a  man  can  afford  to  run  some  risk  for  the 
chances  of  the  extra  profit.  But  the  risk  is  very 
much  diminished  by  avoiding  the  causes  that 
predispose  the  crop  to  rot.  The  new  seedlings, 
as  the  Goodrich,  Harison,  Cuzco  and  Sebec, 
with  fair  treatment,  have  very  little  rot.  Aban¬ 
don  the  old  varieties,  and  plant  these  exclusive- 
I3'.  Fresh  fermenting  manures  induce  rot. 
Therefore  plant  on  sod,  or  on  land  well  manur¬ 
ed  last  year,  and  manure  in  the  hill  with  plaster, 
or  with  ashes.  Avoid  heavy  wetland  and  plant 
on  light  sandy  or  gravelly  loams,  or  on  land 
well  underdrained.  Plant  in  drills,  thirty  inches 
apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill,  and  do  all 
the  cultivation  possible  with  horse  power.  Let 
us  have,  this  year,  potatoes  enough  for  all. 


The  Willows  and  their  Uses. 


The  most  common  use  of  the  Osier  Willow, 
(Salix  mminalis)  is  the  making  of  baskets. 
Though  we  have  evely  facility,  in  soil  and 
climate,  for  growing  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
it  is  still  imported  in  considerable  quantities, 
both  in  the  rough  and  in  the  manufactured 
state.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
country  in  its  cultivation,  and  machines  have 
been  invented  for  peeling  the  bark,  which  was 
a  laborious  process  as  done  by  hand,  and  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  basket 
willow  here,  where  labor  is  so  high.  But  this 
plant  and  other  varieties  near  akin  are  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  their  cultivation  ought  to 
be  greatly  extended.  In  the  making  of  rough 
fences,  every  farmer  has  occasion  to  use 
withes,  and  several  common  varieties  of  the 
willow  would  be  found  more  supple  and  quite 
as  durable  as  the  birches,  oaks,  and  hickories, 
commonly  used.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose  is  the  Varnished  Willow  (Salix  de- 
cipiens).  The  Goat  Willow  (S.  caprea)  also 
makes  good,  stout  withes.  In  the  nursery, 
flower  garden,  and  propagating  grounds,  also, 
the  willows  are  very  handy  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  They  make  good  stakes  for  all 
the  smaller  plants  and  vines,  that  need  tying 
up ;  they  make  trellis  rods,  also,  of  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  character,  and  furnish  the  withes  for 
fastenings.  For  tying  the  arms  of  vines  or 
espalier  trees,  the  Yellow  Willow  (S.  vitellina) 
furnishes  very  neat  little  twigs.  They  are  more 
convenient  than  strings,  and  may  be  always  at 
hand.  In  the  vineyard,  the  willows  make  the 
cheapest  stakes  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  vine.  A  few  square  rods  of 
ground  cannot  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  grow¬ 
ing  willows  for  these  purposes.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  land  that  will  not  raise  willows,  but  to 
raise  the  best  rods  for  the  basket-maker,  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes  requiring  long  and  straight 
shoots,  a  fertile  soil  is  required.  One  that  is 
well  drained  and  rich  without  being  wet  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  constantly  moist  soil.  Of  course,  we 
now  speak  of  where  their  culture  is  to  be  made 
an  object  of  profit ;  where  the  Willow  is  to  be 
planted  only  as  a  thing  handy  to  have  for  withes, 
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etc.,  the  plants  may  be  put  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  other  un¬ 
available  land,  and  be  left  without  other  care 
than  to  cut  them  over,  every  year  or  two,  or 
when  the  shoots  get  too  large  to  be  useful.  This 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  culture.  In  cul¬ 
tivation  the  land  is  well  mellowed  and  the  rows 
laid  out  at  a  convenient  distance  for  working-,  for 
to  get  good  rods  there  must  be  good  culture.'  In 
England,  where  the  work  is  done  with  a  hoe, 
the  rows  are  eighteen  inches  apart,  but  with  us’ 
where  horse  cultivation  is  almost  universal, 
thirty  inches  would  be  better.  The  Willow 
grows  perhaps  more  easily  than  any  other  plant 
from  cuttings,  and  only  the  greatest  neglect  can 
cause  a  failure.  Cuttings  are  made  of  last  year’s 
growth,  a  foot  long,  using  only  the  strong  wood 
and  discarding  the  weak  tips  which  would  make 
weak  plants.  The  cuttings  are  dibbled  in  at  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  leaving  a  third  of  their 
length  above  ground ;  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly 
against  the  cutting  with  the  foot,  and  the  work 
of  planting  is  done.  The  crop  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  as  much  care  as  one  of  corn,  and 
there  should  be  no  cutting  made  the  first  year 
after  planting.  The  second  autumn  the  shoots 
are  cut  down  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  base, 
and  the  third  autumn  should  give  a  full  crop! 


“The  Last  Shot.” 


Our  pacific  pages  are  seldom  startled  by 
such  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  as  the  one 
here  presented,  and  we  introduce  it  here 
not  to  draw  any  lesson  of  a  practical  charac¬ 
ter,  but  as  a  reminder  of  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  frontier  life — and  the  perils  of  the 
trappers  among  our  northern  and  western 
wilds.  The  engraving  is  from  a  painting  by  an 
English  artist,  R.  Ansdell,  and  represents  the 
wolf  of  Europe— which,  however,  is  so  similar 
to  our  own  that  naturalists  have  until  recently, 
generally  regarded  them  as  identical.  Their 
habits  are  the  same,  they  being  the  most  treach¬ 
erous,  cowardly,  sneaking  thieves  imaginable. 
The  presence  of  wolves  in  frontier  regions  is 
seldom  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants,  except 
to  young  children,  and  even  these  are  rarely  at¬ 
tacked  if  calves,  sheep,  or  pigs  are  to  be  found. 
When  emboldened  by  numbers,  or  pressed  by 
hunger,  and  attacking  in  packs,  they  are  formi¬ 
dable  foes.  Following  the  trains  of  travelers 
or  hunting  parties  to  feed  upon  the  refuse  of  the 
camp,  they  often  attack  isolated  animals,  as  dis¬ 
abled  horses,  or  cattle,  or  even  the  solitary  trav¬ 
eler.  Scenes  like  the  above  occur  only  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  or  on  the  unfrequented 


trails  among  the  mountains.  The  dropping  of 
a  blanket  saddle  cloth,  or  something  they  will 
eat,  occasionally  shooting  one  of  the  pack,  and 
similar  expedients,  are  resorted  to  to  direct 
their  attention  from  pursuit,  and  a  lasso  trailed 
upon  the  ground  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  frightening  them  away.  These  attacks 
are  directed  against  man  only  when  the 
animals  are  driven  by  hunger  to  absolute 
desperation,  but  are  then  made  with  aston¬ 
ishing  perseverance  and  the  most  savage 
ferocity.  The  bite  of  the  wolf  is  a  quick  suc¬ 
cession  of  gnashes,  so  that  when  once  they  pull 
an  animal  down,  or  have  a  fair  chance  at  one, 
they  soon  disable  him.  We  believe  nothing  of 
flesh  and  blood  can  withstand  these  bites — for 
when  wolves  are  really  hungry  they  will  make 
short  work  of  even  dry  rawhide  ropes,  and 
leathern  wagon  traces.  The  pack  of  wolves  runs 
down  the  traveler’s  horse,  and  then  frightened 
and  exhausted  he  falls  an  easy  prey,  unless  his 
rider  makes  a  good  fight.  In  the  above  picture 
the  artist’s  grouping  is  effective, his  management 
of  light  and  shade  is  excellent,  and  the  whole 
scene  spirited,  as  if  it. were  .the  portrayal  of  one 
in  which  the  artist  had  .been  at  sometime  an 
actor.  It. will  soon  give  place  to  a  scene  of .“  still 
life,”  if  the  “last  shot”  is  as  effective  as  the  others. 
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A  GROUP  OF  BELL-FLOWER  S. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Bell-flowers— Campanulas. 

Among  the  herbaceous  perennials  the  Bell¬ 
flowers  are  high  in  our  esteem.  They  are  hardy, 
easily  propagated,  and  remain  long  in  hloom ; 
they  give  us  considerable  variety  in  habit  of 
plant  and  form  of  flower,  and  every  shade  of 
blue,  besides  white,  and  other  varieties.  They 
are  all  beautiful,  from  the  tiny  native  Harebell, 
to  the  Pyramidal  Bell-flower,  which  grows  to 
the  bight  of  four  or  five  feet.  Almost  every  one 
knows  the  old  Canterbury  Bells,  (Campanula 
medium),  a  biennial  formerly  seen  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  more  frequently  than  at  present.  This  is 
the  best  known,  and  has  the  true  bell-shaped 
flower  which  suggested  the  generic  name — Cam¬ 
panula.  Our  artists  have  enlarged  and  repro¬ 
duced  from  small  sketches  by  Riocreux,  the 
great  French  draughtsman  of  flowers,  excellent 
representations  of  some  of  the  less-lcnown  spe¬ 
cies.  The  one  on  the  extreme  left  is  the  Large 
Bell-flower,  Campanula  grandiflora.  It  is  so 
unlike  other  Bell-flowers  that  some  botanists 
have  separated  it  from  them,  and  it  has  been 
called  Platt/codon  and  Wahlenbergia.  The  large, 
shallow  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  one  foot  or 
more  high,  and  in  the  bud  present  a  curious 
balloon  shape.  The  color  varies  from  the  deep¬ 
est  blue  to  white.  It  not  rarely  happens,  as  in 
other  species,  that  a  second  corolla  appears  with¬ 
in  the  other,  making  the  flowers  semi-double. 

The  next  and  smallest  of  the  four  is  one  of 


our  prime  favorites — the  Carpathian  Bell-flower, 
(C.  Carpathica).  It  is  delicate  in  habit,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer,  beginning  to  produce  its  small 
flowers  in  June  and  keeping  it  up  until  stopped 
by  hard  frosts.  Next  this  is  the  Bouquet  Bell¬ 
flower  (C.  glomerata),  so  called  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  bears  its  flowers  in  clusters;  it 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  is  rather  stiff  in  its 
habit,  but  very  ornamental  in  the  grounds. 

On  the  extreme  right  is  the  Tall  Bell-flower, 
(C.  grandis ),  a  noble  plant  growing  three  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  large,  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  a  clear  blue  color.  This  is  perhaps  less  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower  ( C.  persiccefolia) 
is  not  figured ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  a  beautiful  genus.  Y ery  many  more 
might  be  mentioned,  but  we  only  wished  to  call 
attention  to  Bell-flowers  in  general,  and  refer  to 
the  seed  catalogues  for  the  list  of  all  that  may 
be  cultivated.  The  perennial  ones  are  easily 
multiplied  hy  root-division  in  fall  or  spring,  and 
they  may  be  raised  from  seed  by  those  who  will 
wait  a  year  for  their  bloom.  In  every  garden 
of  any  extent  it  is  well  to  have  seed-beds  espe¬ 
cially  for  perennial  plants,  where  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  grown  in  rows  like  cabbage  or  let¬ 
tuce  plants,  when  they  will  have  care,  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  the  garden. 
Thinning,  weeding,  watering,  and  covering  in 
winter,  can  be  better  done  when  the  plants  are 
in  such  beds  than  when  scattered  about  borders. 


Currants  and  Their  Enemies. 

For  some  years  we  have  endeavored  to.  make 
the  currant  more  popular,  as  we  consider  it  a 
most  healthful  as  well  as  easily  raised  fruit. 
That  there  are  obstacles  to  its  culture  we  are 
aware,  and  so  there  are  to  that  of  all  fruits,  and 
whoever  is  not  willing  to  take  proper  care  of 
his  currants  does  not  deserve  to  have  them. 

The  most  common  insects  injurious  to  the 
currant  are  the  Borer  and  the  Currant-worm. 
Both  the  American  and  the  European  Currant 
Borer  trouble  our  plants,  the  one  the  larva  of  a 
beetle,  and  the  other  that  of  a  moth,  but  as  they 
are  practically  the  same  in  their  habits  and 
effects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them  sep¬ 
arately.  The  larva  Tves  upon  the  pith  of  the 
currant  stem,  and  the  insects  come  out  from  the 
dead  stalks  in  their  perfect  state  late  in  May  or 
early  in  June.  They  lay  their  eggs  upon  the 
new  shoots,  and  the  young  brood,  when  hatched, 
penetrate  the  stem  and  carry  on  their  work  of 
destruction.  Where  the  bush  is  kept  properly 
pruned  no  very  extensive  damage  usually  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Borers,  as  the  infested  limbs  are 
discovered  and  removed  at  pruning;  these 
should  be  burned,  for  if  thrown  upon  the  brush- 
heap  the  perfect  insects  will  make  their  way 
out  and  provide  for  a  continuance  of  the  trouble. 

The  Currant-worm,  which  is  the  larva  of  an 
insect  somewhat  resembling  the  common  fly,  is 
the  most  destructive  enemy  of  the  currant. 
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The  worms  or  slugs  are  small,  keep  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  busli  is  often 
stripped  of  foliage  before  their  presence  is  sus¬ 
pected.  The  worms,  when  they  attain  their 
growth,  enter  the  ground,  undergo  their  changes, 
and  the  flies  appear  to  lay  eggs  for  a  new  crop. 

Powdered  White  Hellebore  dusted  over  the 
bushes  destroys  the  worms  at  once.  A  light 
dusting  from  a  dredging-box  is  all  that  is  needed. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
suggests  covering  the  ground  around  the  bushes 
with  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 
The  idea  is  that  the  coal  ashes  present  a  barrier 
to  the  exit  of  the  fly  from  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Concerning  this,  “Walks  and  Talks” 
writes  :  “  Try  the  coal  ashes,  but  at  the  same 
time  watch  the  bushes,  and  as  soon  as  you  see 
the  little,  beadlike  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  leaves,  crush  them  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  flies  come  out  of  the  ground  and 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  first  leaves  they  come 
to.  On  neglected  bushes  there  are  generally 
a  dozen  or  more  suckers  round  the  bush.  The 
eggs  will  be  found  on  these.  Cut  them  all  off, 
except  one  or  two  which  maybe  needed  to  form 
new  wood.  In  this  wTay  you  will  destroy  hun¬ 
dreds  of  worms  and  benefit  the  bushes  at  the 
same  time.  Remove  all  the  useless  wood  from 
the  bush,  and  place  it  in  the  sun  or  burn  it. 
You  will  have  more  and  much  finer  fruit. 
This  work  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring.” 

The  correspondent  who  complains  that  his 
fruit  prematurely  ripens  and  is  worthless,  will, 
if  he  carefully  examines  the  berries,  probably 
find  within  each  a  minute  maggot.  The  only 
remedy  we  can  suggest  is  to  gather  and  destroy 
all  such  fruit  before  the  insects  have  time  to 
mature  and  prepare  for  a  brood  the  next  year. 


Farm  and  Family  Gardens. 

The  Native  American  race  is  one  of  meat- 
eaters,  and  our  carnivorous  propensities  are 
quickly  adopted  by  citizens  whom  we  adopt. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  accept  our 
vices  with  their  naturalization,  and  there  is 
every  reason  wlnr  we  should  engraft  their  vir¬ 
tues  upon  the  Native  American  stock.  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  and  Swedes,  are  all  famous  for 
having  good  vegetable  gardens.  The  majority 
of  our  best  gardeners  are  English  and  Scotch, 
and  sons  of  Erin  set  up  for  gardeners  even  be¬ 
fore  they  have  had  time  to  shuffle  off  their  Old 
Country  brogans.  If  the  good-wife  knows  how 
to  use  vegetables,  she  will  accomplish  a  great 
saving  of  meats,  both  fresh  and  salt, and  the  meals 
will  be  much  better  relished,  and  more  health¬ 
ful.  If  she  does  not  know,  there  is  the  more 
necessity  for  providing  an  abundance  of  all  sorts 
of  delicious  vegetables  to  put  her  up  to  doing 
her  part  -well.  At  all  events,  then,  plant  a  gar¬ 
den — give  it  the  best  manure,  well  rotted,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Put  it  on  three  inches  thick,  and 
spade,  fork,  or  plow  it  in.  It  will  not  make  a 
big  hole  in  the  manure  pile  unless  one  sets  out 
to  raise  vegetables  enough  for  all  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  which  might  pay  very  well.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  gardening  early  in  May,  though 
April  is  the  proper  time  to  layout,  manure,  and 
plow,  to  say  the  least.  Those  who  begin  now 
may  with  a  very  little  more  labor  and  the  use 
of  liquid  manure  have  their  tables  supplied 
quite  as  early  as  many  whose  gardens  were 
planted  a  month  earlier.  Carry  good  farm 
praclic ;  into  the  garden,  and  use  good  garden 
practice  upon  the  farm.  As  a  rule,  short  rows 
are  a  nuisance.  A  twelve  or  sixteen-foot  board  is 
frequently  used  in  sowing  the  seed,  and  its  length 
may  sometimes  determine  the  width  of  the  beds 


and  length  of  the  rows.  The  use  of  the  board  is 
twofold — as  a  guide  to  the  rake  stale  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  drill  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown, 
and  as  a  walk  while  sowing  and  covering  by 
hand.  Of  course,  it  is  not  used  when  a  seed- 
drill  is  employed.  The  secret  of  good  garden¬ 
ing  is  thorough  tillage  combined  with  clean  cul¬ 
ture  and  high  manuring.  This  cannot  be  if  the 
soil  is  wet,  and  it  can  hardly  be  the  first  year, 
if  the  soil  isaverj'-  stiff  clay,  first  brought  under 
culture,  but  almost  any  other  ground  may 
sustain  a  fine  garden  if  labor  and  manure  be 
ungrudgingly  applied  at  first.  The  amount  of 
labor  is  really  no  tax,  if  the  garden  only  gets 
the  odd  minutes  which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 
The  women  of  the  family,  from  the  wife  to 
Bridget  or  Dinah,  will  rejoice  in  an  occasional 
opportunity  to  gather  up  their  dimity  and  do 
a  little  weeding.  Bridget  and  Katharina  will 
probably  show  unusual  aptness  at  hoeing  cab¬ 
bages,  cauliflowers,  and  Kale.  Only  take  a  little 
pride  in  starting  the  garden  well,  and  the  result 
will  be  favorable;  for  the  excellence  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  soon  as  lettuce,  early  beets,  green  peas, 
and  little  sweet  carrots,  make  their  appearance 
on  the  table,  will  supply  a  motive  to  diligent 
continuance  in  well-doing.  The  Hints  about 
Work  in  the  Garden,  on  the  third  or  fourth  page 
of  every  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,  are  fresh 
every  month,  and  constitute  a  safe  guide  for 
either  the  novice  or  the  experienced  gardener. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it.— 4 th  Article. 

Though  the  proper  season  for  pruning  is  past, 
we  talk  about  the  operation,  as  we  wish  to  have 
this  series  of  articles  connected,  and  they  will 
be  useful  for  reference  in  autumn.  If  we  have 
seemed  to  dwell  too  much  upon  a  few  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  it  is  because  of  their  importance.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  explain  clearly  the  parts, 
of  the  vine,  and  to  insist  upon  the  point  that 
all  the  fruit  is  borne  by  the  green  shoot  that 
starts  from  the  bud  in  the  spring.  If  we  leave 
upon  a  vine  a  dozen  buds,  we  may  have  as  many 
shoots,  and  if  we  cut  all  away  but  one  bud,  but 
one  shoot  will  grow.  No  plant  is  more  plastic, 
so  to  speak,  than  the  vine,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  is  trained  are  almost  bewildering  in 
their  number.  Yet,  while  it  yields  itself  so 
readily  to  our  will,  there  is  nothing  more  obsti¬ 
nate  and  perplexing  than  an  old  and  neglected 
vine.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  with  the  vine,  it 
must  be  taken  in  hand  when  young,  and  have 
constant  care,  and  an  annual  pruning.  Last 
month  we  showed  how  to  establish  the  vine  by 
cutting  it  back  each  year,  and  growing  a  single 
shoot  until  a  strong  and  vigorous  one  should  be 
obtained.  This  might  be  continued  indefinitely, 
but  would  give  us  very  little  fruit.  The  vine 
being  well  rooted  and  in  vigorous  growth,  our 
object  is  to  extend  it,  and  the  obvious  way  to  do 
this  is  to  allow  more  than  one  bud  to  grow. 
Let  us  take  the  simplest  case  for  the  next  step, 
and  suppose  that  this  spring  two  buds  have 
grown  and  formed  two  shoots.  Next  autumn 
the  appearance  of  the  vine  will  be  that  shown 
in  figure  8 — two  canes,  each  like  the  single  one 
grown  the  year  before,  and  each,  like  that,  fur¬ 
nished  with  buds.  If  it  were  desirable,  the  vine 
might  be  kept  to  two  canes.  To  do  this,  the  up¬ 
per  cane  would,  at  pruning  time,  be  cut  entirely 
away,  and  the  other  cut  back  to  two  buds,  which 
the  next  3-ear  would  produce  two  more  canes, 
and  soon.  To  extend  the  vine  a  little  more  we 
cut  each  of  the  canes  of  fig.  8  back  to  two  buds 
each.  If  neither  of  these  four  buds  meet  with 


any  accident  during  its  summer’s  growth,  the 
autumn  appearance  of  the  vine  will  be  that 
shown  in  figure  9.  The  vine  may  be  kept  in 
this  condition  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  system  of  pruning  to  follow  where  space 
is  limited ;  it  is  often  adopted  for  specimen 
vines  where  it  is  desirable  to  show  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  near  one  another,  or  for  testing 


new  sorts.  To  keep  the  vine  in  this  shape,  the 
pruning  is  very  simple  ;  the  upper  two  canes— 
the  two  that  start  the  highest  up  on  the  stem — 
are  cut  away  entirely,  and  the  other  two  are  cut 
back  to  two  buds.  The  vine  when  pruned  will 
appear  as  shown  in  figure  10,  with  four  buds 
ready  to  furnish  the  four  shoots  for  the  next 
year.  In  practice  it  is  customary  to  leave  one 
more  bud  than  is  needed,  and  cut  the  canes  to 
three  buds.  This  is  done  for  fear  the  upper  bud 
may  be  winter-killed,  as  sometimes  happens. 

The  superfluous  third 
bud  is  removed  in  spring 
when  all  danger  is  over. 
A  moment’s  thought 
will  show  how  easy  it  i3 
to  extend  the  vine  with 
four  canes  into  one  of 
eight.  Instead  of  cutting 
away  two  of  the  four 
canes,  as  just  described 
for  the  vine  of  figure  9, 
we  cut  all  four  back  to 
two  buds  each.  One  who  has  read  or  seen 
something  ot  vines  will  ask,  “  But  where  arc 
your  canes  for  wood  and  canes  for  fruit  ?”  That 
belongs  to  another  “system,”  and  we  have  not 
reached  that  yet;  we  prefer  to  follow  out  the 
present  one,  and  then  take  up  another.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  in  the  manner  of  treating 
vines  as  here  described,  the  shoots  will  all  pro¬ 
duce  laterals,  and  these  must  be  pinched  in  the 
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maimer  shown  last  month.  Shoots  will,  per¬ 
haps,  start  from  the  stem,  for  the  vine  produces 
adventitious  buds,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e.,  buds 
out  of  the  regular  place.  Shoots  from  these  are 
sometimes  useful  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  ones  that  have  been  injured;  but  if 
all  has  gone  well,  these  shoots  are  useless,  and 
are  to  be  rubbed  off  whenever  they  appear. 


Eipe  Grapes  for  Wine  Making. 

EXPERIMENTS  AT  KELLEY’S  ISLAND. 


On  the  grape  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  autumn  frosts  allows  the  grapes  to  be 
left  on  the  vines  without  injury  until  the  latter 
part  of  November, 'and  it  has  been  a  question  of 
some  interest  among  grape  growers  and  wine 
makers,  how  much,  if  anything,  is  gained  in 
the  value  of  Catawba  grapes  for  wine  making, 
by  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  vines  from 
two  to  four  weeks  later  than  the  best  time  for 
picking  the  fruits  for  market — for  it  is  found  that 
Catawbas,  like  others,  are  of  better  quality  and 
more  sprightly  in  flavor,  before  “dead  ripe.” 

To  decide  this  question,  the  Kelley’s  Island 
Wine  Company  have  made  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  the  past  two  years,  the  results  of 
which  are  very  interesting  and  conclusive.  They 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Huntington,  iii  an 
essay  on  the  climatology  of  the  region,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers’  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  few 
■weeks  ago,  which,  in  substance,  is  as  follows  : 

On  the  22d  of  Oct.,  186G,  the  Company  com¬ 
menced  buying  grapes,  and  continued  to  buy 
daily  until  the  13th  of  Nov.  The  aggregate 
amount  taken  in  was  103  tons,  comprising  235 
different  lots,  each  one  of  which  was  sampled 
by  pressing  the  juice  from  a  part  of  the  lot,  and 
testing  the  gravity  of  the  must  by  Oeschle’s 
scale.  The  result  showed  a  gradual  gain  in  the 
weight  of  the  must,  until  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  time  covered  by  this  experiment,  however, 
was  short — the  vintage  commencing  later  and 
closing  earlier  than  usual — so  that  the  results 
obtained  were  not  as  marked  as  in  ordinary 
seasons  covering  double  the  length  of  time. 

The  past  season,  (1867,)  the  experiments  were 
renewed  under  better  circumstances,  the  vint¬ 
age  commencing  on  the  15tli  Oct.,  and  continu¬ 
ing  until  the  29th  Nov. — -just  six  weeks ;  during 
which  time  the  Company  bought  350  tons  of 
grapes,  comprising  691  different  lots,  every  one 
of  which  was  sampled  and  tested  separately  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
with  the  following  results  by  the  must  scale: 

Average  of  the  whole 691  lots . 83.35  cleg. 

Average  of  103  lots  from  15th  October  to  19th  of 

Nov.,  eutire  receipts  of  1st  five  clays.. 80.03  deg. 
Or  3.29  degrees  below  the  average  of  the  whole. 
Average  of  81  lots  taken  after  Nov.  15. . .  .8S.13  deg. 
or  4.78  deg.  above  the  average  of  the  whole  ; 
thus  showing  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  must,  of  8.07  deg.,  as  compared  with  that 
pressed  before  the  20th  of  October — or  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  10  per  cent.  To  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  gross  weight,  which  must  occur 
from  leaving  the  grapes  so  long  on  the  vines, 
the  price  paid  by  the  company  was  graduated 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  must — those 
picked  after  the  20th  of  October  bringing  an 
average  of  ten  per  cent  more  than  those  gathered 
previously :  which  was  considered  as  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  loss  in  weight.  M.  B.  B. 

- - -o»p>- - - - - 

Tarragon.— This,  the  Estragon  of  the  French, 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Wormwood; 
its  botanical  name  is  Artemisia  Dracunculus. 


It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  having 
a  more  slender  growth  than  Wormwood,  and 
bright  green  leaves,  the  resemblance  to  it  is  not 
very  manifest  until  it  comes  into  flower.  The 
foliage  is  very  aromatic  with  a  peculiar  fragrance 
when  bruised,  somewhat  like  Anise.  It  is  used 
as  a  seasoning,  it  being  highly  esteemed  by 
many  in  salads  and  in  pickles.  The  tender 
shoots  and  leaves  are  used  in  the  green  state, 
and  it  is  put  into  the  vinegar  to  make  Tarragon 
Vinegar.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil.  The  seeds  are  very  scarce,  but 
we  presume  plants  may  be  had  from  the  nur¬ 
series.  It  grows  readily  from  divisions  of  the  root. 


- s«-< 


Treatment  of  Crotched  Trees. 


Young  trees  are  sometimes  so  badly  grown 
that  a  fork  or  crotch  is  formed,  and  they  are, 
when  old  and  laden  with  fruit,  in  danger  of 
being  injured  by  splitting.  Last  year  we  gave 
a  method  of  treating  such  trees,  which  was  to 
cut  off  one  branch  and  straighten  up  the  other. 
This  of  course  could  only  be  applied  to  very 
young  trees.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barnes,  of  Iroquois 
Co.,  Ill.,  writes  us,  that  he  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  an  orchard,  in  which  the  trees 
forked  very  low,  and  that  all  danger  from  split¬ 
ting  had  been  obviated  by  the  twisting  together 
of  opposite  branches — of  course  when  quite 
young — as  shown  in  the  engraving.  We  give 
this,  not  as  a  practice  to  be  generally  commend¬ 
ed,  but  as  an  expedient  that  may  be  adopted 
with  a  badly  trained  tree  that  has  become  too 
large  to  be  brought  into  proper  shape.  The 
same  end  may  be  obtained,  as  our  correspond¬ 
ent  suggests,  by  inarching  branches  to  act  as 
stays.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  and  altogether 
best,  to  properly  train  the  young  tree  from  the 
start  with  a  well  balanced  head  without  a 
crotch,  which  is  both  unsightly  and  dangerous. 
- «_  — - -  - 

About  Annuals. 

Among  those  engaged  in  gardening,  some 
consider  annuals  as  a  nuisance,  while  others 
would  not  willingly  do  without  them.  The 
number  of  “novelties”  that  appear  every  year 
with  highly  colored  descriptions  have  so  dis¬ 
appointed  the  purchasers  that  we  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  they  are  tired  of  annuals.  Yet  with 
all  this  there  is  each  year  one  or  two  added  to 
the  list  of  those  that  retain  a  hold  on  popular 
favor.  Our  advice  to  the  novice,  and  those  of 
limited  means,  always  has  been  to  let  those  bet¬ 
ter  able  try  the  “novelties”  and  stick  to  the 
old  friends  that  have  proved  their  worth.  To 
the  real  lover  of  plants,  there  is  a  charm  about 
planting  the  seeds,  watching  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant,  and  caring  for  its  future  prog¬ 
ress,  that  make  annuals  very  attractive.  In 
sowing  annuals,  do  not  sow  too  early  nor  too 
deeply.  Wait  until  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm, 


and  then  sow  thinly  and  cover  lightly.  The 
seeds  of  most  are  very  small,  and  the  young 
plant  cannot  force  its  way  through  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  of  heavy  earth.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  given  lists  of  those  annuals  we  con¬ 
sider  most  desirable ;  at  the  present  time  we 
will  mention  a  few,  suited  to  certain  purposes. 

Certain  kinds  appear  well  only  as  specimen 
plants,  grown  singly,  with  ample  room  to  de¬ 
velop,  while  others  are  most  useful  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  masses.  For  beds  in  lawns,  where  the 
plants  are  grown  closely,  nothing  gives  a  finer 
show  than  Drummond’s  Phlox,  which  we  now 
have  in  a  great  variety  of  shades.  Then,  what 
is  gayer  than  a  mass  of  Portulaccas  ?  And  if  one 
likes  yellow,  Tagetes  signatapumila  is  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  yellow  flower  can  be.  This  is  good  in 
the  mass,  or  fine  as  single  specimens;  the  yellow 
of  the  flowers  is  so  modified  by  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  finely  cut  foliage,  that  the  effect  is  not 
glaring.  One  of  the  best  of  late  introductions  is 
the  Double  Zinnia,  which  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  masses  or  as  single  plants.  The  Netno- 
philas  are  all  beautiful,  and  look  fine  in  a 
bed,  but  the  trouble  with  them  is,  they  do  not 
last  long.  The  Dwarf  Convolvulus  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  us ;  the  blue  is  superb,  and  it  is  a  great 
bloomer.  This  list  of  plants  for  masses  might 
be  much  extended,  but  we  wish  room  to  enum¬ 
erate  the  principal  fragrant  annuals.  Among 
those  prized  for  their  fragrance,  none  is  more 
valued  than  the  homely  Mignonette.  There 
should  always  be  a  plenty  of  this,  and  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  Candytuft;  with  these  three  and  a 
little  green,  a  pleasing  bouquet  can  be  made  at 
any  time.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Erisymum,  and  all 
the  Stocks,  are  fragrant,  as  are  some  of  the 
Pinks.  For  ornamental  foliage,  we  have  among 
annuals,  Perilla,  Cannas,  Amarantus  tricolor 
and  sanguineus,  and  the  really  elegant  Ricinus, 
or  Castor-Oil  plant.  The  common  kind  is  very 
showy,  but  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  as  the 
R.  sanguineus  are,  when  well  grown,  splendid. 

— - '«iOl-  ■  - - 

What  Evergreens  Shall  We  Plant? 


To  the  novice  there  is  nothing  more  fascina¬ 
ting  than  a  catalogue.  Whether  lie  is  to  plant 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  he  looks  the  list  over 
and  over,  and  is  not  so  much  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  take  as  to  what  he  shall  leave  out.  He  usually 
orders  a  lot  of  unsuitable  stuff;  of  course  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  trees  fail,  and  he  at  once  sets  the 
nurseryman  down  as  a  humbug.  If  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  evergreens  were  suited  to  all  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates  we  could  make  a  list  of  most  charming 
trees,  but  knowing  the  uncertainty  that  attends 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  family,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  out  the  “novelties”  altogether  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  selection  for  the  general  public,  and  fall 
back  upon  the  old  and  well-proven  sorts.  Mr. 
Hoopes,  in  his  recently  published  Book  of  Ever¬ 
greens,  gives  the  following  good  advice  to 
novices,  who  had  better  leave  Cryptomerias, 
Cunninghamias,  Deodar  Cedars,  and  such  rare 
and  tender  plants,  to  those  of  more  experience  : 

“  To  this  class  of  planters  we  say,  your  first 
duty  is  to  select  such  reliable  kinds  as  the  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Hemlock  Spruce,  American  Arbor 
Vitae,  Austrian  Pine,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine, 
etc.,  adding,  as  inclination  tends,  a  few  other 
really  hardy  and  desirable  well-known  species.” 

His  list  contains  all  that  we  should  advise  those 
inexperienced  in  tree  planting  to  try,  except  the 
Red  Cedar,  for  the  West.  Far  inland  this  tree 
grows  with  a  luxuriance  and  grace  that  is  a 
wonder  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  slow 
growing  and  rather  formal  tree  of  the  East. 
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Weeding  and  Thinning. 

An  excess  of  seed — at  least  of  all  the  smaller 
kinds — is  usually  planted.  Aside  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  sowing  just  the  quantity  needed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  required  plants,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  the  practice.  With  plants  that  are 
feeble  at  their  first  start,  like  carrots,  a 
quantity  of  seed  is  needed  to  break 
through  the  weight  of  soil  and  insure  a 
fair  stand.  When  the  plants  are  fairly 
up,  then  comes  thinning,  or,  as  the  English 
call  it,  singling.  How  much  soil  each 
particular  plant  requires  we  do  not  know 
with  precision,  but  doubtless  most  of  our 
roots  are  allowed  to  stand  too  thick. 

The  larger  the  leaves  of  the  plant  the 
farther  apart  the  roots  should  be.  Onions, 
with  slender  leaves,  may  be  crowded, 
wdiile  beets  do  better  grown  far  apart.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  development 
of  the  root  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  healthy,  active  leaf  surface. 

But  our  intention  was  to  impress  the 
importance  of  attending  to  this  matter 
of  weeding  and  thinning  early.  What¬ 
ever  tool  or  machine  may  be  found  use¬ 
ful  for  cleaning  between  the  rows,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
done  in  the  row  itself.  For  this  no  ma¬ 
chine  has  yet  superseded  the  hand.  The 
Work  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  made  a  few  “rough  leaves,”  !,  e., 
those  beyond  the  seed  leaves.  There  have 
been  -weeding  hooks  and  weeding  chairs, 
and  other  contrivances  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  but  the  best  way  is  to  go  down 
on  the  knees  astride  the  row,  and  work 
with  both  hands,  thinning,  and  removing 
every  weed,  no  matter  how  small.  The 
operation  of  hand  weeding  may  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  proper  use  of  the  hoe ; 
in  working  between  the  rows,  the  plants  in  the 
rows,  weeds  and  all,  are  cut  out  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  leave  little  clumps  or  hills  at  proper 
distances.  The  amount  of  hand  Aveeding  is 
thus  reduced,  as  the  work  is  confined  to  these 
little  hills.  Do  it  early,  for  weeds  grow  as  fast 
as  the  crops,  and  in  a  cold 
rain  seem  to  grow  much 
faster  and  get  ahead  of  the 
crops  and  choke  them.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  go  at 
them ;  delays  are  dangerous. 

Onions  and  carrots  especial¬ 
ly, need  the  earliest  attention. 

A  Curious  Herbaceous 
Plakt  —  Trictrtis.  —  Last 
summer  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Bau¬ 
man,  the  well-known  Land¬ 
scape  Gardener  and  Florist 
of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  a  plant  under 
the  name  of  Tricyrtis  pilosa; 
we  had  seen  the  same 
thing  in  Mr.  Peter  Hender¬ 
son’s  collection,  called  T. 
yrandiflora.  It  was  such  a 
weird,  peculiar  looking  flow¬ 
er  that  we  had  the  engrav¬ 
ing  made  which  is  here  pre¬ 
sented.  The  plant  grows  some  two  feet  high, 
with  hairy,  light-green,  strongly  ribbed  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  appear  these  singular 
looking  flowers,  which  are  white,  copiously 
spotted  with  purple.  While  Ve  cannot  com¬ 
mend  the  plant  as  “  beautiful  ”  in  the  popular 


sense,  yet  it  is  striking  and  curious  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection 
of  rare  herbaceous  plants.  The  genus  Tricyrtis 
is  a  small  one,  and  from  Japan  and  Repaid. 
Botanically  it  would  be  placed  in  one  section  of 
the  Lily  Family,  near  our  native  Uvularia. 


A  Variety  of  the  Sweet  Gum  Tree. 


The  Liquidambar,  Bilsted,  or  Sweet  Gum,  (Li- 
quidambar  Styraciflua ),  is  one  of  the  finest 
among  our  native  deciduous  trees,  and  we  have 
often  called  attention  to  its  merits  as  a  valuable 


A  VARIETY  OF  THE  SWEET  GUM  TREE. 

but  much  neglected  tree  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  Last  autumn  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Longwortli,  near  Cincinnati,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  this  tree,  of  a  very  marked  character. 
The  specimen  was,  we  believe,  found  growing 
wild  by  Mr.  L.,who  introduced  it  to  his  grounds, 


where  it  is  in  company  with  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  trees.  The  leaves  in  this  speci¬ 
men,  instead  of  being  of  the  five-pointed  star 
shape,  proper  to  the  species,  have  only  three 
prominent  points,  with  one  or  two  smaller  ones, 
and  are  of  the  shape  given  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  leaf-stalks,  or  petioles,  are  very 
long  and  slender,  which  gives  to  the  fo¬ 
liage  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  airy  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  could  not  learn  whether 
the  tree  had  yet  borne  fruit,  but  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  if  this 
peculiarity  will  perpetuate  itself,  or  the 
seedlings  return  to  the  original  form.  W e 
hope  that  Mr.  Longwortli  will  see  that 
so  remarkable  a  variety  as  this  is  propa¬ 
gated  and  distributed,  and  would  suggest 
Lonywortlm  as  a  suitable  name  for  it. 

How  to  Transplant  Evergreens. 

All  things  considered,  May  is  the  best 
month  for  transplanting  the  majority  of 
evergreens.  While  we  have  seen  a  screen 
of  Norway  Spruces  successfully  set  in 
August,  it  was  under  such  favorable 
circumstances  as  are  not  likely  to  occur 
to  many,  and  we  should  not,  from  this 
one  instance,  advise  summer  planting. 
Just  when  the  buds  are  swelling  is  the 
time  when  the  tree  seems  mostTeadily  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  transplanting. 
Evergreens,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  recuperative  power  of 
deciduous  trees ;  they  do  not  go  into  so 
complete  a  rest,  and  do  not  apparently 
awake  with  such  renewed  vigor.  A  well 
drained,  not  over  rich  soil  suits  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  trees  the  best ;  let  the  soil 
be  light,  and  use  no  manure.  If  the  spot 
is  very  poor,  make  an  excavation  and  get 
some  good  pasture  soil  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  removed.  The  nurseryman  must 
do  his  part  of  the  work  well,  or  no  care  on  the 
part  of  the  planter  will  save  the  trees.  The 
roots  must  be  kept  from  drying,  either  by  a  prop¬ 
er  supply  of  damp  moss,  a  puddling  of  clay,  or 
both.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  3roung  trees  are 
very  successful  in  packing, 
by  making  the  roots  into  a 
ball  with  clay ;  this  is,  of 
course,  to  be  soaked  off  be¬ 
fore  the  trees  are  planted. 
Do  not  insist  on  large  trees, 
especially  if  they  are  to  come 
from  a  considerable  distance. 
In  planting,  spread  the  roots 
well,  and  carefully  cover 
with  fresh  soil.  Do  not  plant 
too  deeply,  but  allow  for  the 
settling  of  the  newly  moved 
earth,  so  that  the  tree  shall 
stand  no  lower  than  it  did 
in  the  nursery.  Large  stones 
over  the  roots  are  better 
than  stakes,  but  stake  if 
need  be.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  do  not  let  the  weeds 
grow  around  the  tree  nor 
allow  the  grass  to  encroach 
upon  it ;  keep  a  clear,  open, 
well-cultivated  space  all 
around  the  tree.  Much  dis¬ 
appointment  often  results  from  buying  native 
evergreen  trees.  These,  especially  Arbor  Vita's, 
sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  nursery  trees,  but 
with  Hemlocks  and  the  more  delicate  ones,  it  is 
different.  These  should  be  put  on  trial  one  year, 
planting  in  a  naturally  or  artificially  shaded  place. 
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toe  Musraom 

(J37-  For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 

Moths,  Moths,  Moths. 


“How  shall  I  preserve  my  furs?”  “Ilow  shall 
I  keep  my  woolens  ?”  “  What  must  I  do  with  our 
nice  stuffed  sleigh  back  ?”  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  a  considerable  pile  of  letters  from  good  house¬ 
keepers,  who  are  anticipating  trouble  from  that  lit¬ 
tle  household  pest,  the  moth.  Much  of  the  trouble 
with  moths  arises  from  not  knowing  their  ways, 
and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  show  up  the  ene¬ 
my.  In  these  pleasant  spring  days  a  little  insect 
will  often  be  seen  flitting  about  the  room,  an  inno¬ 
cent  looking  thing,  of  an  unobtrusive  drab  color, 
which,  if  it  attracts  our  attention  at  all,  does  so 
only  pleasantly,  as  it  seems  full  of  new  life,  aud  iu- 


doue.  Where  moths  are  once  in  a  fabric,  an  expo¬ 
sure  to  a  heat  of  150°  will  destroy  them.  We  once 
had  some  valuable  traveling  blankets  that  became 
infested ;  these  we  placed  in  a  tight  box  and  sprinkled 
freely  with  benzine,  which  did  forthe  moths.  Wool¬ 
en  sleigh  coverings  should  be  brushed  over  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  so  weak  that  when 
it  dries  it  will  not  leave  a  white  staiu  upou  the  cloth. 
- - - - - 

The  Big  Pickerel  and  How  it  was  Cooked. 


A  AH,  LARVA  IN  AND  OUT  OP  CASE,  ENLARGED.  C, 

tent  only  on  its  own  pleasure.  To  use  a  vulgarism, 
“that’s  what’s  the  matter;”  this  little  miller  or 
moth  is  great  iu  its  possibilities  of  future  troubles. 
He,  or  she,  (for  the  inexperienced  eye  cannot  tell  the 
difference,)  should  be  killed  at  sight.  Its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  should  be  taken  as  a  warning  of  danger. 
The  moths  that  trouble  furs,  woolen  clothing,  car¬ 
pets,  stuffed  sleigh  backs  and  furniture,  may  prac¬ 
tically  be  considered  as  the  same  thing,  for  though 
the  entomologist  may  find  differences  in  them,  their 
ways  are  alike.  These  winged  moths  deposit  eggs 
on  or  in  the  furs  or  fabrics.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
about  fifteen  days,  and  the  wool  or  fur  serves  the 
resulting  worm,  not  only  for  food,  but  for  clothing, 
for  the  grub  makes  itself  a  case  out  of  the  small 
fragments,  and  thus  conceals  itself  while  it  works. 
It  often  happens  that  the  presence  of  moths  is  not 
suspected  until  the  mischief  is  done.  After  the 
grubs  have  made  their  growth,  enlarging  their  cases 
to  suit  their  needs,  they  go  into  the  dormant  state, 
and  iu  spring  appear  as  the  modest  winged  insects 
to  which  we  have  referred.  An  engraving  from  a 
recent  French  work  on  the  Metamorphoses  of  In¬ 
sects,  by  Blanchard,  gives  the  different  stages  of 
their  existence.  With  moths,  as  with  many  other 
domestic  troubles,  prevention  is  the  best  “remedy.” 
Camphor  wood  and  cedar  trunks  are  good,  as  the 
mother  insect  does  not  like  their  odor,  and  will  not 
enter  them.  Cedar  shavings,  tobacco  stems,  cam¬ 
phor,  pepper,  and  other  aromatics,  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  preservatives,  but  there  is  nothing 
better  than  paste.  See  that  the  furs  or  woolens  are 
well  beaten,  and  put  them  away  in  a  box  or  chest 
that  has  every  crack  closed  by  a  strip  of  stiff  paper 
well  pasted  on.  Furs  put  up  iu  perfectly  tight  pa¬ 
per  bags,  and  pasted  securely,  will  be  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  moths,  but  the  paper  must  be 
without  holes,  and  the  pasting  must  be  honestly 


The  facts  stated  in  the  February  Agriculturist  in 
connection  with  the  pictures  of  the  pickerel,  in¬ 
duced  the  friendly  editor  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  T.) 
Journal  to  send  us  some  statements  in  regard  to 
the  great  size  of  the  pickerel  caught  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  Lake,  aud  to  verify  them  by  a  magnificent 
sample  of  the  fish  themselves.  The  fish  sent  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  maximum  length  mentioned,  being  a 
little  less  than  three  and 
one  half  feet.  Its  head 
measured  10  inches,  its 
girth  was  27  inches,  and 
its  weight  16  pounds.  Mr. 
Bishop  writes  :  “I  might 
have  sent  one  a  quarter 
larger,  but  feared  the  flesh 
would  not  be  so  good.  I 
saw  one  the  other  day 
that  measured  four  feet, 
two  inches,  and  weighed 
32J£  lbs.  Two  have  been 
brought  in  that  weighed 
40  lbs.  each,  aud  measured 
4  feet  and  5  or  0  inches. 
Our  Chautauqua  Lake  is 
fed  by  cold  springs  entire¬ 
ly,  and  the  fish  are  much 
firmer  and  purer  in  taste 
than  those  taken  in  the 
streams  around  here.  We 
stuff  and  bake  large  ones 
likeThanksgiving  turkeys 
at  our  house.  Small  ones 
are  nice  fricaseed  in 
cream,  if  you  have  cream.  ’  ’ 
The  fish  came  in  ex- 
perfect  motii,  nat.  size.  cenent  condition,  and  was 
certainly  the  finest  and  largest  we  ever  saw.  It  was 
weighed,  measured,  and  divided.  The  head  and 
shoulders  were  baked  as  follows :  Cleaned,  wiped 
out  and  off,  sprinkled  well  inside  with  thyme,  salt, 
and  pepper,  (not  stuffed),  spread  out  a  little,  and 
pressed  flat,  in  a  bake  pan,  the  sides  being  tucked 
under ;  the  whole  was  then  completely  covered  with 
very  thiu  slices  of  the  best  salt  pork ;  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  was  put  iu  the  pan,  which  was  placed  in  the 
stove  oven.  At  the  end  of-  an  hour  and  a  half,  it 
having  been  well  basted,  perhaps  once  iu  ten  min¬ 
utes,  with  the  water  in  the  pan,  which  was  occa¬ 
sionally  replenished  with  a  very  little  more  water 
at  a  time,  the  fish  was  ready  for  the  table — brown 
and  crispy  on  the  surface,  fiakey  and  white  within  ; 
solid  and  firm,  yet  tender  and  delicate  as  fresh  fallen 
suow — but  smoking  hot.  It  was  garnished  with 
slices  of  lemon,  and  should  have  had  a  few  parsley 
leaves,  but  the  season  has  been  unpropitious  and 
our  fine  parsley  is  no  longer  thriving.  The  gravy, 
which  was  poured  over  it  and  surrounded  it  in  the 
dish,  was  thymely  and  rich.  The  Fluke  potatoes, 
simply  boiled  in  their  jackets,  were  the  only  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  all  sufficient.  The  roast  joint  which 
followed  was  neglected, — we  were  more  than  satis¬ 
fied, — not  too  full  for  utterance,  for  the  praises  of 
the  pickerel  were  the  satisfactory  theme  of  conver¬ 
sation  then,  and  of  agreeable  memories  now.  And 
the  Chautauqua  pickerel  were  “marked  up”  far 
above  common  ones,  aud  close  along  side  of  our 
very  best  table  fisli.^-Othcr  portions  of  the  “big 
fish”  were  taken  home  by  other  editors,  broiled 
and  fried,  etc.,  and  a  “good  report”  came  back 
from  each — with  thanks  to  friends  C.  E.  Bishop 
and  Prof.  Love  for  the  superb  present.  We  should 
all  enjoy  “casting  aline”  in  Chautauqua  Lake.  The 
theory  that  fish  furnish  good  brain  nourishment, 
may  account  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Journal. 


Keeping  a  Boarding  House. 

We  have  all  laughed  at  the  story  of  a  man  in  New 
York  who  got  rich  and  lived  in  an  elegant  house 
on  Fifth  avenue.  An  old  friend  from  the  country 
went  to  see  him,  and  was  shown  over  the  house 
when  several  colored  servants  were  eating  their 
dinner.  Being  asked  on  his  return  how  their  old 
acquaintance  was  getting  along,  and  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing,  he  replied  :  “  He  seems  to  be  doing  well.  He  is 
keeping  a  negro  boarding  house.”  Are  there  not 
farmers  who  keep  a  boarding  house?  Ask  the 
women.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  girls  in  the 
country,  and  many  well-to-do  farmers  who  would 
gladly  see  their  wives  and  daughters  engaged  occa¬ 
sionally  at  something  other  than  cooking,  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  accomplish  it.  We  can  tell  them.  Do 
not  board  any  men  in  the  house.  Put  up  houses 
for  all  the  regular  men  you  want,  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  them  to  board  an  extra  man  occasional¬ 
ly,  as  you  may  need  him.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  this,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  board¬ 
ing  men  in  the  house.  But  in  hiring  the  extra 
hands  do  not  agree  to  board  them  iu  the  other 
houses.  Let  them  make  their  own  bargains.  Say, 
“  I  will  give  you  $30  a  month,  but  I  cannot  board 
you.  You  can  get  board,  however,  with  such  or 
such  a  man.”  The  object  of  this  is  to  cut  off  all 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  board.  Pay  good  wages 
and  try  to  make  all  the  men,  aud  especially  their 
wives,  comfortable,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

The  money  invested  in  a  comfortable  tenant 
house  will  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  U.  S. 
stocks.  We  know  a  man  who  pays  a  dollar  a  week 
for  a  house  that  did  not  cost  $300,  and  besides  this 
agrees  to  work  for  the  owner  whenever  he  wants 
him.  Such  a  system,  however,  is  not  a  good  one. 
You  do  not  want  rented  houses  for  the  farm.  The 
cow,  the  pig  and  the  chickens  often  cause  trouble. 
Get  good,  married  men,  and  furnish  them  a 
home,  but  not  too  many  perquisites.  Pay  them 
good  wages  and  make  it  an  object  to  stay  with  you. 


Home-made  Photograph  Frames. 


“Adelaide,”  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
very  pretty  frame,  enclosing  a  Photograph,  which 
is  made  by  winding  colored  thread  upon  a  piece  of 
very  thick  pasteboard  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  star  is  8  inches  across  from  point 
to  point.  Rich  brown  thread,  or  other  colors,  the 
coarser  the  better,  is  selected,  and  ten  rows  of 
threads  wound  around  two  notches  opposite  to 


Fig.  1.— THREAD  PHOTOGRAPH  FRAME;. 

each  other,  say  from  1  to  4:  then  ten  threads 
from  2  to  5 ;  then  ten  from  3  to  6 ;  and  so  on 
round  and  round  until  the  whole  pasteboard  is  cov¬ 
ered.  A  pin  thrust  into  each  outer  point,  holds: 
the  threads  from  slipping  off,  aud  they  are  held  se¬ 
curely  in  the  inner  augles  by  sewing  a  few  times 
through  the  board,  with  a  needle.  The  whole  is 
simple,  easily  made,  costs  but  a  trifle  for  the  thread, 
aud  is  quite  pretty.  The  open  space  iu  the  center 
is  an  octagon  just  large  enough  for  an  ordinary 
photograph  or  carte  de  visite.  They  may  be  smaller. 

Frederick  D.  Parker,  of  Birmingham,  Ohio,  sends 
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us  a  pretty  frame  constructed  wliolly  of  wheat  or 
rye  straw,  cut  and  joined  in 
the  manner  shown  in  fig.  3. 
The  straws  should  of  course 
be  large  and  firm.  They  are 
easily  shaped  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  then  fastened  with 
glue,  or  strong  gum  arabic, 
or  other  adhesive  material. 
By  applying  black  or  other 
color  to  portions  of  (lie  straw 
a  very  neat  variegated  frame 
is  produced.  The  one  sent 
_  to  us  is  6  inches  high,  and  4 

Fig.2.  STRAW  FRAME.  ^  Qn  the  outside, 

but  they  may  be  of  smaller  size  if  desired. 
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Household  Talks. 

BV  AUNT  HATTIE. 


This  morning  was  so  bright  and  pleasant  that 
I  set  Mary  to  clean  the  windows— and  she  has  been 
at  it  all  day,  except  for  an  hour  at  noon,  when  she 
prepared  a  simple  dinner,  and  then  cleared  away 
again.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  cheerful  and 
healthful  aspect  of  a  house  as  clear,  bright  window 
panes.  We  have  had  so  much  cold  and  freezing 
weather  this  winter  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
keep  them  looking  as  nicely  as  we  could  wish.  My 
neighbor,  Mrs.  15.,  says  that  she  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  w'e  manage  to  find  girls  that  are  -will¬ 
ing  to  do  extra  work,  as  she  calls  it.  The  trouble 
with  her  is  this :  when  she  finds  that  her  house  or 
windows  need  cleaning,  she  asks  the  girl  in  a  half- 
frightened,  hesitating  tone,  if  she  feels  like  doing 
it,  and  wishes  she  would  clean  this  window  or  that 
for  they  arc  very  dirty.  Of  course  Bridget  thinks 
that  as  the  mistress  appears  to  care  so  little  about 
it,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her  to  take  much 
pains,  and  consequently  the  work  is  but  half  done, 
if  done  at  all.  Now,  when  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  certain  work  needs  to  be  done,  I  accept 
the  first  convenient  and  pleasant  day,  and  say  to 
the  girl  in  a  firm,  decided,  but  agreeable  tone  of 
voice,  “  Mary,  I  wish  you  to  clean  such  and  such  a 
room  to-day,  or  such  and  such  windows;  I  want 
them  thoroughly  washed  with  clean,  warm  water 
and  soap.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  particular  with 
the  corners  of  the  sashes,  &c.”  I  then  provide  for 
her  use  some  good  cleaning  and  drying  cloths  from 
a  bag  kept  for  this  purpose.  While  the  work  is 
going  forward,  I  occasionally  inspect  it,  making 
such  suggestions  as  may  be  necessary,  thus  teaching 
the  girl  something,  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
her  that  I  take  particular  interest  in  the  work  itself. 

I  have  taken  down  the  parlor  lace  curtains,  intend¬ 
ing  to  wash  them  and  do  them  up  again.  I  always 
attend  to  this  matter  myself,  as  they  are  quite 
handsome  and  I  do  not  like  to  risk  having  them 
torn.  The  judgment  of  help  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
in  such  things,  and  the  meshes  of  the  lace  may  be 
easily  torn  through  a  little  hard  rubbing  or  too 
careless  wringing.  We  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  soaking  the  curtains  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  washing — changing  the  water  (which 
should  be  warm)  every  day.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  of  the  dirt  and  yellow  will  be  removed  in  this 
way,  making  it  almost  unnecessary  to  rub  them 
much  at  the  final  washing.  After  coming  from  the 
boiling  and  bluing,  they  will  be  beautifully  clean 
and  white.  I  find  a  wringer  indispensable  for  cur¬ 
tains,  as  it  preserves  the  lace  from  breaking,  and 
makes  the  starching  process  so  much  easier,  and 
smoother  in  result.  Many  persons  who  have  lace 
curtains  for  the  first  time  are  quite  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  proper  way  of  getting  them  up  when  they  be¬ 
come  dirty,  and  many  are  the  ludicrous  attempts 
to  iron  them  in  the  same  way  wre  iron  those  made 
of  muslin.  Of  course  the  lace  stretches  entirely 
out  of  shape,  and  the  work  is  abandoned  in  disgust. 
The  proper  way  to  finish  them  after  starching  is 
this :  Prepare  a  large  spare  room  by  removing  all 
the  furniture,  and  sweeping  and  dusting  the  carpet 
very  carefully.  Spread  the  curtains  one  by  one 
smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  lloor,  and  when  all 
are  done,  lock  the  door  and  let  them  remain  for  a 


day  or  two,  or  until  dry.  They  will  then  be  ready  to 
hang  again  in  the  parlors.  Some  persons  pin  them 
to  the  carpet,  but  I  prefer  to  merely  spread  them. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  floor  or  carpet  soiling 
them,  clean  sheets  may  be  laid  down  first,  but  I 
have  never  myself  found  this  precaution  necessary. 
Edward  and  I  took  dinner  with  Mrs..  S.,  yester¬ 
day.  She  is  considered  one  of  the  best  housekeep¬ 
ers  in  the  town.  Her  house  is  delightful,  and 
everything  is  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  but 
I  was  much  astonished  at  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  roast  chickens  were  brought  to  the  table. 
They  actually  stood  on  all  fours.  You  laugh  and 
say  a  chicken  has  but  two  legs,  but  these  hapless 
creatures  were  allowed  to  use  their  wings  for  fore¬ 
legs,  and  actually  rested  themselves  in  this  fashion. 
The  necks,  instead  of  being  neatly  pushed  under 
the  skin  and  tied,  were  allowed  to  protrude  fright¬ 
fully.  Their  appearance  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  turn  them  on 
their  backs  before  the  carver  could  cut  them  up. 
I  have  seldom  found  a  new  girl  competent  to  dress 
poultry  or  game  properly  for  the  table,  but  after 
showing  her  once  or  twice  she  is  able  to  do  so 
under  my  superintendence.  I  say  under  my  super¬ 
intendence,  because  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  all  the 
poultry  prepared  before  my  own  eyes.  There  are 
so  many  little  details  of  cleanliness  to  be  observed 
that  I  prefer  to  do  so,  that  we  may  eat  with  a  better 
relish.  The  gizzard,  heart,  and  liver,  of  a  chicken 
intended  to  be  roasted,  should  be  removed  care¬ 
fully,  cleaned,  and  set  aside  until  the  fowl  has 
been  singed  and  washed.  With  a  sharp  knife  make 
a  small  incision  in  the  flesh  of  each  wing.  Place 
the  gizzard  in  one  and  the  liver  and  heart  in  the  oth¬ 
er,  bring  them  forward  to  the  side  of  the  breast,  and 
pass  the  extremity  of  the  wing  backward  in  such 
a  way  as  to  turn  the  wing.  Place  one  hand  firmly 
on  the  breast,  and  with  the  other  push  the  legs  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  breast  and  under  the  wings,  se¬ 
cure  all  together  with  skewers  and  a  little  string, 
sew  up  the  lower  incision,  also  the  skin  around 
the  neck. — Turkeys  may  be  thus  dressed,  omit¬ 
ting  the  gizzard  and  liver,  which  would  be  too 
tough  roasted  and  should  be  reserved  to  make  gravy. 

-  - v-C*. - 

Larger  Yards  About  the  House. 


The  housekeeper’s  department  honestly  extends 
a  little  outside  of  the  house,  where  she  plies  her 
industries.  This  is  conceded  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  she  reigns  quite  as  vigorously  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  flower  border,  and  the  front 
yard,  as  in  the  kitchen  and  parlor.  Every  shrub 
and  vine  about  the  house  she  has  planted,  and 
every  available  spot  between  the  frontdoor  and  the 
gate  bears  the  mark  of  her  taste.  Alas,  that  where 
land  is  so  cheap,  and  flowers  and  ornamental 
shrubs  so  plenty,  there  should  so  often  be  no  room 
to  plant  them  !  The  great  majority  of  farm-houses, 
even  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  stand  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  highway,  and  there  is  no  protection 
for  anything  that  might  be  planted.  In  many  cases 
the  yard  allowed  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  house, 
even  where  it  would  not  encroach  upon  the  street. 
The  first  step  toward  improvement  about  these 
desolate  homes  is  a  larger  space  inclosed  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  often 
cares  nothing  about  it,  but  the  wife  and  mother 
does,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  rising  family  she  ought 
to  have  it.  She  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  cheerful  out¬ 
look  from  her  window,  a  spot  sacred  to  grass  and 
flowers,  where  pigs  and  poultry  do  not  intrude. 
The  inclosure  need  not  be  expensive.  Any  thing 
that  will  turn  cattle  and  allow  the  prospect  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  may  be  planted 
will  do  to  begin  with.  Much  display  in  fencing  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  usual  surroundings  of  a 
farm-house.  We  want  to  see  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines,  much  more  than  in  the  town.  Once  secure  the 
place  for  planting  and  the  planting  will  be  likely  to 
follow.  We  hope  to  see  a  general  movement  on  the 
part  of  our  housekeepers  this  spring  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  yards  about  their  houses,  for  the 
reason  that  if  they  do  not  move  in  it,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  done — at  least  not  very  thoroughly7. 


How  to  Put  Out  Clothes  on  Fire. 


When  clothes  take  fire  from  the  upsetting  of  a 
lamp,  or  other  accident,  severe  burns  are  made,  or 
life  is  lost,  for  want  of  proper  action.  The  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  burning  person  is  to  cry  out  in  the 
fright,  and  to  run  to  the  open  door,  which  only 
fans  the  flame;  and  the  bystander  generally  tries 
to  put  out  the  flame  with  his  bare  hands.  A  little 
presence  of  mind  will  save  great  injury  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  such  cases.  If  the  blaze  is  but  just  start¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  subdued  by  falling  instantly  upon  the 
floor  and  thrusting  the  burning  part  of  the  dress 
under  the  person.  One  standing  by  at  such  a  time 
should  seize  a  woolen  blanket,  shawl  or  cloak,  or 
any  woolen  fabric  at  hand,  and  spreading  it  out 
higher  than  the  head,  run  boldly  to  the  unfortunate 
person,  throw  his  arms  about  the  neck  and  envelop 
him  or  her  in  its  folds  as  tightly  as  possible.  This 
instantly  smothers  the  fire  and  saves  the  face. 
Throw  the  person  upon  the  floor  immediately, 
and  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  has  past.  _ 

If  the  burn  is  severe,  a  physician  should  be  called 
at  once,  but  in  the  mean  time  something  may  be 
done  to  relieve  the  pain.  One  of  the  most  sooth¬ 
ing  applications  is  a  liniment  made  of  one  part  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  two  of  lime-water,  applied  on 
cotton.  In  the  absence  of  these  materials  cover 
the  parts  freely  with  flour  and  put  over  a  coating  of 
cotton  to  exclude  the  air.  Putting  the  burned  por¬ 
tion  in  cold  water  affords  a  momentary  relief,  but 
interferes  with  the  future  recovery  from  the  injury. 

Dressing  for  Salads. 

Most  people  relish  a  nice  salad  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  it  would  be  still  more  prized  if  the 
needed  dressing  were  at  hand.  The  essential  ingre¬ 
dients  are  :  good  cider  vinegar,  pure  mustard,  fresh 
eggs,  and  sweet  oil  made  of  olives — not  of  lard. 
Begin  with  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard  in  a  soup 
plate;  add  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  salt,  a  lit¬ 
tle  vinegar,  and  beat  to  a  paste;  then  add  the  yolk 
of  a  fresh  egg,  and  after  thoroughly  rubbing  and 
mingling  all  with  a  silver  fork  or  spoon,  add  about 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  stir  until  it  is 
smooth.  It  will  probably  then  have  a  shining,  greasy 
look  ;  add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  it  will,  when 
stirred,  at  once  thicken  up,  and  lose  the  greasy  look 
entirely.  When  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  add  more 
oil,  and  again,  a  very  little  vinegar,  if  necessary,  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Our  rule  is  to  add  as 
much  oil  as  we  can  cause  to  be  entirely  taken  up, 
and  to  stop  before  either  the  addition  of  more  oil 
or  vinegar  will  cease  to  thicken.  The  dressing 
should  be  smooth  as  whipped  cream,  and  this,  in¬ 
deed,  thoroughly  beaten  up  with  the  white  of  the 
egg  or  eggs,  is  an  addition  to  the  dressing  which 
increases  its  delicacy  and  deliciousness.  In  a  good 
salad  dressing  the  oil  loses  its  oiliness,  but  pervades 
the  whole  with  its  flavor,  and  while  the  sharpness 
of  the  mustard,  salt,  and  vinegar,  entirely  disap¬ 
pear,  each  ingredient  adds  a  peculiar  piquancy  to 
the  agreeable  compound,  which  by  contrast  only 
hightens  the  crispy  freshness  of  the  lettuce,  and 
brings  out  its  flavor.  The  egg  may  be  omitted, 
and  you  will  still  have  a  nice  dressing,  if  the  oil  is 
good.  Lettuce,  water  cress,  endive,  and  celery, 
make  fine  salads.  Dandelion,  sorrel,  and  some  oth¬ 
er  plants,  are  occasionally  used.  Salads  are  very 
appetizing,  and  may  well  have  a  place  every  day 
upon  the  table.  Sweet  dressings  and  cooked  salads 
are  not  to  our  taste;  many,  however,  like  them. 

Btecipe  for  l>i*essis!g-  by  Mrs. 

.4.  M.  Herr. — After  every  possible  precaution  has 
been  taken  by  careful  picking  and  thorough  wash¬ 
ing,  to  have  the  leaves  free  from  sand  or  soot,  I 
prepare  a  dressing  by  adding  to  a  pint  of  water  and 
vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  ofsour  cream,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  well  beaten 
egg.  Then  when  this  mixture  is  boiling,  I  pour  it 
over  the  lettuce  leaves,  they  having  been  ivell 
drained,  and  cover  in  a  close  fitting  tureen,  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  If  the  lettuce  is  not  very  tender 
the  dressing  may  be  poured  off,  and  again  boiled 
and  applied.  This  quantity  is  for  six  persons. 
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Tlie  SSestless  ESIue-bottle  IFly  ! 


Whiz  !  Buzz  I  Buzz !  a  groat  blue-bottle  fly  came  dash¬ 
ing  into  the  open  window,  and  blundering  about  the 
room  where  little  Frank  was  sitting  and  pouting  because 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  One  would 
think  he  could  have  found  play  enough  with  all  the  toys 
scattered  around  him,  or  pleasure  enough  in  the  bright 
picture  books  that  lay  on  the  table,  or  work  enough  with 
his  little  spade,  hoc,  and  wheelbarrow,  which  stood  under 
the  window  outside,  near  the  garden,  to  have  covered  his 
face  with  smiles  and  filled  his  heart  and  his  eyes  with 
sunshine.  But  there  he  was  with  a  cloudy  frown  on  his 
face,  and  a  rainstorm  of  tears  threatening  to  gather  in  his 
eyes,  when  the  big  blue-bottle  made  him  forget  himself 
by  its  loud  hum  and  its  queer  freaks.  Away  it  darted, 
and  banged  its  head  against  the  window  pane — its  brains 
would  have  been  dashed  out, if  it  had  any;  it  circled 
round  and  round  the  room,  then  went  fumbling  into 
every  corner,  as  though  hunting  for  something  it  could 
not  find;  next  it  came  pounce  upon  Frank’s  nose,  mak¬ 
ing  him  start  and  strike  at  it,  but  it  was  already  away  and 
beating  its  wings  violently  to  brush  o(T  a  cobweb  in  which 
it  had  entangled  itself;  luckily  it  was  an  old  net,  which 
the  spider  who  made  it  had  left.,  or  that  would  have  been 
the  end  of  poor  blue-bottle.  “What  an  uneasy  fly  yon 
are,”  said  Frank,  “why can’t  you  be  quiet?  Wasn't 
there  enough  to  look  at  out  doors,  that  you  must  come 
poking  in  here  ?  Now  you  have  done  it,  you  silly  thing,” 
he  continued,  as  the  fly,  after  breaking  loose  from  the  cob¬ 
web,  and  buzzing  about  a  little,  darted  straight  into  a 
cup  of  dissolved  gum  with  which  Frank  had  been  mend¬ 
ing  his  kite.  It  struggled  to  the  edge,  with  its  wings 
fastened  down,  its  body  besmeared,  and  in  altogether  a 
pitiable  plight.  Frank  watched  it  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  to  help  itself  as  best  it 
might.  Then  his  uneasy  feelings  came  on  again.  “What 
shall  I  do  ?”  murmured  he.  “  I  wish  I  had  a  willow 
whistle,  like  Ed.  Jones’s.”  There  was  a  nice  ivory  whis¬ 
tle  in  his  pocket,  which  his  cousin  had  given  him  a  few 
days  before,  but  that  was  not  a  willow  whistle.  After 
thinking  a  few  minutes  he  slowly  sauntered  out  of  the 
house  and  through  the  garden.  He  had  a  plan,  in  his 
head  now.  There  was  a  swamp  not  far  frem  the  house, 
where  willows  grew.  He  had  been  forbidden  to  go  there, 
for  the  mud  was  deep,  and  the  bogs  gave  a  very  insecure 
footing ;  but  no  harm  would  come  of  it,  he  thought ;  he 
would  take  care  of  himself,  he  said.  He  passed  safely 
from  one  bog  to  another,  cut  a  nice,  smooth,  willow  stick, 
and  returned  nearly  to  the  firm  ground  without  accident, 
but  at  the  last  jump  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  ho  went 
floundering  in  the  mud.  Fortunately  ho  was  able  to 
crawl  out,  but  he  was  a  sorry  figure  to  look  at ;  his  nicp 
clothes  were  plastered  with  filth,  his  face  smeared,  and 
his  hair  matted  together.  He  had  a  good  washing  and 
was  put  to  bed  by  his  mother  on  his  return  home,  and 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  the  remainder  of  the  long  day, 
thinking  over  what  had  happened.  Singularly  enough  a 
blue-bottle  fly,  perhaps  his  old  acquaintance,  came  buzz¬ 
ing  into  the  room  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  perhaps 
this  helped  to  cure  him  of  restlessness,  for  ho  seemed 
to  be  almost  entirely  contented  with  the  abundance 
of  good  things  around  him  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

TosBi5My*s»  Trembles, 

WRITTEN  TOR  TIIE  AGRICULTURIST  BY  SARAH  E.  DONMALL. 

With  a  scowl  upon  his  face,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  Tom¬ 
my  sat  in  a  chair,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  a  very  violent 
manner.  The  old  chair  creaked  and  creaked,  and  seemed 
to  have  half  a  mind  to  throw  him  backwards. 

Just  then  Aunt  Lottie  came  into  the  room,  and  with 
much  surprise  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  “  Oh  !  ” 
said  Tommy  with  a  groan,  “I  have  so  much  trouble!” 
“  Trouble  1”  repeated  Aunt  Lottie,  “  what  in  the  world 
should  trouble  you  ?”  “  Well,”  said  Tommy,  “  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  lost  my  knife,  and  that  troubles  me.  And 
my  old  Seabright  hen  that  is  setting,  keeps  jumping  on 
and  off  her  nest,  and  I  don’t  believe  she  will  hatch  a 
chicken.  Now,  I  think  these  are  troubles  enough  for  any 
body.”  And  the  old  chair  creaked,  and  creaked  again, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  Tommy’s  cheeks  faster  than  ever. 

“  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  these  troubles,” 
Aunt  Lottie  gently  replied.  “  In  the  first  place,  the  loss 
of  your  knife  can  bo  replaced,  although  it  may  take  all 
your  money  to. buy  another;  yet  this  will  teach  you  to  be 
more  careful  in  future,  arid  also  to  remember,  that  many 
of  our  troubles  come  upon  us  through  our  own  careless¬ 
ness.  Now,  suppose,  by  some  accident  one  of  your  eyes 
had  been  put  out,  or  you  had  lost  both  legs,  like  the  poor 
soldier  wo  saw  in  the  hospital ;  then  you  would  be  obliged 
to  sit  in  a  chair,  week  after  week,  and  no  amount  of 
money  could  replace  them.”  “Oh  dear!”  exclaimed 
Tommy,  “I  would  rather  lose  my  knife  than  my  legs 
any  day.”  “  But  how  are  you  going  to  got  over  the 
trouble  about  the  old  hen  ?”  asked  Tommy,  “  Oh  very 


easily,”  replied  Aunt  Lottie.  “You  are  not  certain  the 
hen  will  leave  her  nest ;  perhaps  she  will  mend  her  ways 
in  future  and  stay  at  home,  and  then  you  will  have  had  all 
this  worry  for  nothing ;  and  if  she  should  not  hatch  a 
chicken,  you  cannot  help  it.  She  may  sc-t  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  behave  like  a  good,  sensible  mother,  and  hatch  as 
many  chickens  as  you  desire.  So  never  be  discouraged ; 
but  always  try  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  is  for 
the  best.  If  we  could  really  make  ourselves  believe  this, 
wo  should  never'  be  very  unhappy  about  anything.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Tommy,  “  you  can  never  persuade 
me  that  it  will  be  for  the  best,  if  my  old  Seabright  leaves 
her  eggs.”  “  Perhaps  I  cannot,”  replied  Aunt  Lottie, 

“  yet  it  may  be  for  the  best,  in  spite  of  your  unbelief.  I 
remember  once  reading  of  a  lady  who  had  a  necklace 
stolen  from  her,  and  it  was  the  means  of  not  only  making 
her  very  happy,  but  many  others  also ;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  hear  it  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 

“  Iu  an  eastern  country  there  lived  a  king,  whoso  name 
was  Ismail  Saminec.  lie,  with  his  army,  had  laid  siege 
to  and  taken  the  city  of  Herat.  Ismail  had  promised  the 
inhabitants  that  he  would  not  destroy  the  city  or  take 
their  money  from  them,  as  he  was  a  pious,  just  man,  and 
would  not  do  anything  to  oppress  them,  nis  soldiers, 
being  in  very  great  need  of  money,  clamorously  demand¬ 
ed  that  lie  should  levy  a  tax  on  the  city,  but  Ismail  re¬ 
fused,  and  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  violate  his  word, 
ordered  his  army  to  march  away,  and  encamp  a  long 
distance  from  Herat,  One  day  a  vulture,  hovering  over 
the  tents,  espied  a  ruby  necklace,  that  belonged  to  one  of 
Ismail’s  ladies.  Mistaking  the  redness  of  the  stones  for 
meat,  he  made  a  swoop  at  it,  and  carried  it  off.  The  flight 
of  the  vulture  was  watched,  and  he  was  seen  to  deposit 
it  in  a  dry  well,  and  this  being  searched,  the  jewel  was 
recovered,  together  with  several  boxes  containing  great 
treasures,  that  had  been  hidden  there  by  a  robber. 

“With  this  money  Ismail  satisfied  his  soldiers,  who  no 
doubt  had  thought  themselves  very  ill  used,  just  as  you 
feel  in  not  having  your  own  way ;  and  the  lady  must  have 
felt  quite  as  sorry  to  see  the  vulture  carry  off  her  neck¬ 
lace  as  you  did  to  lose  your  knife.  But  you  see  it  all 
happened  for  the  best,  as  it  was  the  means  of  more  than 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  Ismail’s  army,  and  the  lady 
gaining  more  jewels  than  she  supposed  she  had  lost.” 

“  Well !  ”  said  Tommy,  rubbing  his  eyes,  “  I  think  I 
feel  better.  Aunt  Lottie,  and  when  I  have  any  more 
troubles,  will  try  to  remember  what  yon  have  told  me;” 
and  the  scowl  disappeared  from  his  features,  and  the  old 
chair  was  not  heard  to  creak  any  more  for  a  long  time. 

I’Sie  Clain  Fever. 

This  affection  is  usually  prevalent  among  boys  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old.  You  don’t  know  what  the 
chin  fever  is-,  perhaps.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  frequent 
inclination  to  pass  the  hand  over  the  chin,  sometimes 
over  the  upper  lip.  The  sufferer  has  an  expression  as 
though  impatiently  expecting  something,  which  delayed 
in  coming.  He  will  frequently  gaze  carefully  into  the 
looking  glass,  as  though  it  were  the  mirror  of  fortune. 
As  the  trouble  increases  the  afflicted  boy  may  be  seen 
stealing  away  to  some  retired  place  and  striving  to  get  a 
little  ease  by  applying  strong  soapsuds  to  his  face  ;  so 
anxious  is  he  sometimes  to  get  rid  of  his  trouble  that  he 
has  been  seen  to  threaten  to  cut  his  throat  with  his 
father’s  razor.  As  usual,  the  quack  medicine  dealers  take 
advantage  of  persons  in  such  trouble,  and  advertise  com¬ 
pounds  warranted  to  cure  the  worst  cases  in  from  three 
to  six  weeks;  but  their  applications  only  aggravate  the 
symptoms,  and  cause  more  frequent  turnings  to  the  glass 
and  more  violent  manipulation  of  the  face.  It  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  this  trouble  is  not  fatal,  and  disappears 
gradually  as  the  beard  grows,  though  we  have  known 
cases  where  some  of  the  symptoms,  especially  passing  the 
hand  affectionately  over  the  face,  have  remained  through 
life.  The  best  treatment  for  the  patient,  perhaps,  is  to 
let  him  alone,  as  advice  in  such  cases  usually  aggravates 
the  complaint.  If  any,  however,  should  really  wish  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  beard  when  it  first  appears,  we 
answer,  let  it  alone  until  it  becomes  unsightly,  then  trim 
it.  Too  early  and  frequent  shaving  will  make  it  trouble¬ 
some  in  after  years ;  if  not  abused  by  continuous  cut¬ 
ting  it  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  soft  and  silky. 

3®otatoes  a.  Great  JLiaxisry. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss,  the  well-known  seedsman, 
relates  the  following:  Last  fall  a  gentleman  of  Spring- 
field,  evidently  a  man  of  good  taste,  described  to  Mr. 
Bliss  some  potatoes  ho  had  raised,  greatly  praised  their 
excellent  qualities,  and  told  Mr.  B.  that  he  ought  to  try 
and  procure  a  quantity  to  sell  for  seed,  promising  to  send 
him  some  to  test.  Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
however,  until  this  spring,  when  the  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  B.  that  the  potatoes  were  so  very  fine,  his  family  had 
used  them  all  during  the  winter,  and  ho  regretted  not 
being  able  to  furnish  any,  as  he  had  intended.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gentleman  received  a  noto  from  the  man  I 


who  had  at  first  let  him  have  the  seed  for  his  flno  pota¬ 
toes,  saying  he  had  better  keep  all  he  had  on  hand  of  that 
kind,  as  they  were  the  celebrated  Early  Rose  variety, 
which  Mr.  Bliss,  the  seedsman,  was  then  selling  at  one 
dollar  per  pound.  The  gentleman,  who  had  not  before 
known  the  name  of  his  favorite  potato,  felt  that  he  had 
been  rather  extravagant  in  indulging  in  so  costly  a  luxury ; 
however,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  enjoyed  the  practi¬ 
cal  joke  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  his  own  expense. 


Answers  to  IProMesaass  samd  IPsazzles. 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  in  the  April 
number,  page  140:  Truth,  honesty,  and  industry,  go 
hand  in  hand  with  peace  and  prosperity _ The  follow¬ 

ing  have  sent  correct  answers  to  some  of  the  puzzles 
published  in  previous  numbers :  L.  M.  Wright,  John 
King,  Theodore  Ascherfold,  F.  W.  Kisque,  J.  M.  Rodkey, 

A.  Langdon  Root,  George  M.  Del!,  Edward  R.  Crafts, 
Willie  Cundell,  F.  C.  Marion,  John  Ed,  John  Austin,  E. 

B.  Dawson,  Henry  E.  Nelson,  Mary  C.  Woodward,  J.  H. 
Brush.  W.  J.  Bowman,  Chas.  B.  Kellogg,  J.  F.  Tilling- 
hast,  J.  D.  Odell,  Carrie  E.  Safford,  Wm.  A.  Smith,  Wm. 
K.  Auraudt,  A.  J.  Tucker.  A.  J.  Underhill,  Walter  Helms, 
Lizzie  Surface,  Willie  W.  Rupert,  Airs.  C.  P.  Norton, 
Jennie  Flora  White,  C.  Y.  Bradley,  F.  W.  Griswold,  L. 
F.  Irwin.  Alfred  Woolley,  Sarah  Aloriet.y,  Melliah  J.  Dog- 
gel,  A.  N.  Daniels,  Frances H.  Englebert.  N.  Jennie  Fain, 
“  Hoosier,”  Wilson  K.  Hasbrouck,  Oscar  W.  Baker, 
Alina  AI.  Walker,  Wylie  AIcAIorran,  George  F.  Bearsom, 
E.  J.  Bushnell,  James  Rose,  J.  Van  Winkle,  W.  F.  Gale, 
Jas.  A.  Greason,  Chas.  Hasbrouck,  Wm.  Brockway,  Alary 
Wilkinson,  David  AIcNeil,  Alice  Clemens,  Elbe  Bella 
Ludlow.  Daniel  W.  Leitzel,  C.  G.  Holloway,  Addie  and 
Frank  Ferris,  Geo.  B.  Stocum,  Wm.  R.  Potter,  Wm.  B. 
Davis,  Cornelia  E.  Hardisty,  Ebcnczer  J.  Bridge,  B.  G. 
Whittemore,  Charles  Weber,  Lorin  Morrison,  Bridge- 
water,  Wm.  Reynolds,  II.  Nicholay,  Sandford  Horton, 
Hattie  E.  Hawley,  Horace  Cook,  J.  E.  Witteree,  J.  II.  J. 
Bigler,  A.  K.  Percel.  H.  L.  Bailey,  Charles  A.  Nowhall, 
Annie  La  Fetra,  Berteaux  Afartincourt,  C.  G.  Osgood, 
Helen  AI.  R.  Anderson,  Lizzie  Smith,  “L.,”  Airs.  J. 
McCarkey,  Robert  Boyes,  Gilbert  L.  Johnson,  Willard 

C.  Cornell,  Wm.  II.  Herbert,  W.  II.  Young,  E.  W.  Par¬ 
sons,  “N.  P.  L.,”  F.  E.  Chadwick.  J.  P.  Clark,  J.  Henry 
Jones,  John  Dame,  Harvey  N.  Farley,  W.  AI.  Lucas,  “H. 
S.,  Jr.,”  F.  W.  Downs. 


New  IPmzzles  to  !»e  Answered. 


No.  304,  Illustrated  Rebus, — For  those  who  talk  much. 


No.  303,  Puzzle  Picture.—  A  descriptive  name  which  has 


sometimes  been  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


No.  30G.  Picture  Conundrum.— What  metal  is  this  man  ? 
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[COPYEIGHT  SECURED.] 


A  GREAT  NOISE  IN  THE 


BA  R  N  .  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


What  this  cat  has  to  complain  of,  we  do  not  know.  It 
will  be  pleasant  for  our  young  friends  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  home  circle.  Perhaps  rats  are  scarce  in  the 
barn  where  this  singular  meeting  is  held,  and  the  chief  of 
the  family  is  advising  some  of  the  younger  ones  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Perhaps  lie  has  found  some  good  text  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  is  ex-pounding  upon  it.  More  likely  he  is 
a  restless,  hungry  wanderer,  who  wants  to  stir  up  conten¬ 
tion  among  the  sleek,  well-fed  community,  that  he  may 
profit  by  their  quarrels :  two  of  his  audience  are  already 
•snarling  over  their  supper.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  was 
probably  brought  up  by  some  low  politician,  and 
learned  from  him  one  of  the  common  tricks  of  the  trade. 
We  cannot  tell  from  hislookswhetherheisa  Republican, 
a  Democratic,  or  a  Woman’s  Rights  cat.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  make  their  own  guesses  on  these  and  all  other 
points,  and  thus  have  their  own  fun  over  the  picture. 

4>sily  ;s.  JLitiJe  SiiBilreann. 

A  beam  from  the  setting  sun  darted  swiftly  through  the 
air,  glanced  through  the  window  pane,  and  made  a  golden 
spot  upon  the  carpet  where  a  child  was  sitting.  The  lit¬ 
tle  one  had  been  peevish  and  fretful,  and  his  mother  was 
weary  with  trying  to  soothe  him.  But  as  he  saw  the 
bright  sunbeam  and  strove  to  grasp  it  with  tiny  fingers, 
he  looked  up  with  a  smile,  as  though  the  light  had  enter¬ 
ed  his  own  heart  and  shone  forth  from  his  face.  In  an 
instant  the  rmither’a  heart  responded  with  gladness,  and, 
pressing  the  babe  to  her  breast,  she  covered  it  with  kiss¬ 
es.  Just  then  the  father  looked  in.  All  day  be  had  been 
harassed  by  business  cares  ;  many  things  had  gone  wrong, 
debtors  had  disappointed  him,  some  of  his  workmen  had 
been  unfaithful,  and  a  gloomy  frown  rested  upon  his 
brow.  But  the  light  of  the  sunbeam  which  had  cheered 


the  mother,  now  chased  the  clouds  from  his  sad  face,  and 
a  happily  spent  evening  followed  by  refreshing  sleep  gave 
him  new  vigor  and  a  kinder  heart  for  his  work  on  the 
following  day.  The  poor  newsboy  to  whom  he  gave  an 
extra  price  for  his  morning  paper  felt  some  of  the  warmth 
which  the  sunbeam  had  imparted  ;  an  unfortunate  debtor 
wondered  at  the  change  which  a  single  night  had  made, 
when  his  account  was  so  arranged  that  it  should  not  crush 
him  ;  and  the  clerks  declared  it  a  pleasure  to  work  when 
their  employer  was  so  cheerful.  So  the  little  sunbeam 
was  not  lost,  although  it  shone  but  for  a  moment. 

IPoor  Taste. 

“What’s  the  price  of  butter?” — We  overheard  this  in¬ 
quiry  a  few  days  ago  at  one  of  our  city  markets,  and 
turned  to  look  at  the  speaker.  She  was  expensively 
dressed,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  half  a  dozen  showy 
and  probably  expensive  rings  upon  her  fingers.  The 
dealer  of  course  showed  her  a  good  article,  at  sixty  cents 
per  pound.  “  Got  any  cheaper?”  asked  the  woman.  (A 
lady  would  have  said  “  Have  you,”  instead  of  got.)  Sam¬ 
ples  were  shown  at  fifty-five  cents,  then  at  forty-five,  and 
finally  the  lowest  priced  article  at  forty  cents.  It  was  very 
powerful  butter — a  sniff  of  it  left  an  unpleasant  memory 
for  a  week — but  it  suited  the  customer,  and  she  purchased 
several  pounds — perhaps  to  feed  the  sufferers  at  a  cheap 
boarding  house,  perhaps  for  the  servants  in  her  kitchen. 
We  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  those  rings  and  that  butter. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  agent  of  an  accident  insur¬ 
ance  company  entered  a  smoking-car  on  a  Western  rail¬ 
road-train,  and  approaching  an  exceedingly  gruff  old  man, 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  “take  out  a  policy.” 
ne  was  told  to  get  out  with  his  policy,  and  passed  on. 


After  riding  about  half  an  hour,  an  accident  occurred  to 
the  train,  and  the  smoking-car  ran  over  the  sleepers, 
causing  much  consternation  among  the  passengers.  The 
old  man  jumped  up,  and,  seizing  a  hook  at  the  side  of  the 
car  to  steady  himself,  called  out,  “Where  is  that  insur¬ 
ance-man?”  The  question  caused  a  roar  of  laughter 
among  the  passengers,  who  for  the  time  forgot  the  danger. 

Wliat  it  Cost. 

A  gentleman  in  business  in  this  city  has  for  years  made 
a  practice,  which  is  common  with  many,  of  inviting  his 
customers  and  friends  out  to  “  take  a  drink  ”  or  a  cigar. 
A  friend  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  in  this  way,  aside  from  other  and  stronger 
objections  to  the  practice.  The  gentleman  insisted  that 
the  cost  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  make  sure  of  it  he 
adopted  the  following  plan:  Each  time  he  spent  any 
thing  for  this  purpose,  he  deposited  an  equal  amount  in 
a  box  in  his  safe,  keeping  no  account  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  he  counted  this  deposit,  and  found  there, 
to  his  astonishment,  over  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
friend  who  related  the  incident  to  us  said  he  had  just  left 
the  surprised  man,  who  was  still  looking  at  the  pile  of 
bills  and  thinking  deeply.  Perhaps  he  was  reckoning 
the  amount  of  comfort  and  pleasure  the  sum  would  have 
brought  to  the  home  circle,  if  properly  used,  or  how  it 
would  have  helped  in  taking  up  some  note  when  he  was 
“  short.”  Probably  he  has  received  somenew  ideas  which 
will  do  him  much  good,  and  not  injure  his  customers. 

Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private 
pocket,  and  don’t  pull  it  out  to  show  that  you  have  one  ; 
but  if  you  are  asked  what  o’clock  it  is,  be  ready  to  tell  it. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

'^ADsasiA^a  aorvosts^^^ 

following  to  onr  readers.  Comment  is  unnecessary: 

“At  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  Messrs.  Wheeler  & 
tVir.soN.025  Broadway,  rec'eived  the  Gold  Medal,  and  the 
only  one,  awarded  for  the  most  perfect  Sewing-Machine 
and  Button-hole  Machine  exhibited. 

J.  C.  DERBY,  New  York. 
U.  S.  General  Agent  for  the  Exposition.” 
“The  only  Gold  Medal  for  the  manufacture  and  Per¬ 
fection  of  Sewing-Machines  and  Button-hole  Ma¬ 
chines  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  tVnEELnr.  &  Wilson,  of 
New  York. 

HENRY  F.  Q.  D'ALIGNY, 

Member  of  International  Jury  and  Reporter  of  same.” 


TffiE  BEST  INVESTMENT 

a  Farmer  can  make  Is  to  subscribe  for 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

It  pays  larger  and  more  certain 

DIVIDENDS 
than  any 

RAILROAD  STOCK, 

BANK  STOCK, 

CANAL  STOCK, 

BRIDGE  STOCK. 

OR  TURNPIKE 

OR  MILL  SHARES. 
Each  nunber  will  tell  him  not  only  how  to  make  money, 
but  how  to  keep  it  and  use  it  to  his  greatest  advantage,  so 
as  to  promote 

HIS  OWN  COMFORT, 

HIS  FAMILY’S  COMFORT, 

HIS  NEIGHBORS’  COMFORT, 

and  insure  the 

WELFARE  OF  II1S  LIVE  STOCK, 
the  Preservation  ol  Manures  and  Tools,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of 

HIS  FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

TERMS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 


Daily  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 

Semi- Weekly  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $t  per  annum. 

Five  copies  or  over,  $3  each  ;  1G  copies,  $45. 

Weekly  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $2  per  annum. 

5  copies,  $9;  11  copies,  $15;  21  copies,  to  one  address, 
$25;  21  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $27;  51  copies, 
to  one  address,  $50;  51  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $55. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Daily  Tribune,  25c.,  30c.,  40c.,  G0c.,  and  $1  per  line. 
Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  25  and  50  cents  per  line. 

Weekly  Tribune,  $1.50  and  $2  per  line. 

According  to  position  in  the  paper. 
Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

_ Address,  THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 

|L|[14fi£AS,Bt>  OF  HEALTH.— Don’t  fail 

to  get  this  Magazine  for  1868.  See  full  programme  in 
March  No.  of  the  Agriculturist.  Remember  that  we  give  to 
eacli  subscriber  who  sends  25  cents  extra  a  beautiful  Steel 
engraving  of  Lincoln  at  Home,  19x24  inches,  or  one  of  Gen. 
Grant,  samesize,  both  beautiful  ornaments.  Also,  a  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  worth  $55,  for  30  subscribers  and 
$60.  $2.00  a  year;  20  cents  a  number.  MILLER,  WOOD  & 
CO.,  15  Laiglit-st.,  New  York. 


■RANTED  IN  BUYING. 


WANTED  IN  SELLING. 


Shaler’s  Family  Scales 


Are  adapted  to  meet  a  great  want  in  everyday  life.  They  are 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  families  in  town  or  farmers 
in  the  country,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  for  all  ordina¬ 
ry  purposes  of  weighing.  The  SHALHR  FAMILY  SCALES 
ARE  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  HOUSEWIFE.  They  are 
used  without  weights ;  the  pounds  and  ounces  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  placed  in  the  pan  are  instantly  and  accurately  indi¬ 
cated  upon  the  dial,  as  plainly  as  the  hours  and  minutes  are 
shown  upon  the  face  of  a  clock.  Upward  of  two  years’  con¬ 
stant  use  lias  proved  their  entire  ACCURACY  and  DURA¬ 
BILITY.  Three  sizes  are  now  offered  as  follows : 


To  weigli  14  oz.  to  12  lb,  price . $3.50 

To  weigh  H  oz.  to  25  lb,  price  .  4.50 

To  weigli  1  oz.  to  60  lb,  price .  6.50 


Thorough  Canvassers  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadas,  to  whom  exclusive  right  of 
territory  will  be  given.  Liberal  discounts  made.  Nothing 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  lias  ever  before  been  offered, 
and  they  meet  with  ready  sale.  Agents  are  making  from  $10 
to  $50  per  day.  Samples  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Orders 
from  foreign  countries  solicited. 

^Manufactured  by  J.  W.  NASH  &  CO.,  18  Howard-st.,  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  from  which  place  all  goods  are  shipped. 

Address  ALVAH  BUSHNELL,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


CLOTHES  WRINGER 


IMPROVED  WITH 


PATEMT  OFFICES. 

Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised 
to  counsel  with  MUNN  &  CO.,  Editorsof  the  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  OfBce 
for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their  American  and  European 
Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Charges 
less  than  anv  other  reliable  agency.  A  Pamphlet  containing 
full  instructions  to  inventors  is  sent  gratis. 

U3Y"  A  handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150  Mechani¬ 
cal  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census  by  Counties, 
with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Rowell’s  Patent  Double  Rear, 

and  the  New  Clasp  Extension.  The  only  JVringer  having 
the  Patent  STOP,  without  which  Cog-Wheels  fly  out  of 
gear,  and  are  of  no  use  when  most  needed  in  wringing  large 
articles. 

Canvassers  and  the  trade  West  supplied  from  our  Depots 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Large  discounts  to  the  trade  everywhere.  The  celebrated 
Doty  Washing  Machine  sold  also,  bv 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired.  32  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


COLGATE  &  CO.’S 


o  Fighting  against 
nnd  for 

The  Goon,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful 

THE 


FUL.” 


Little  Corporal 


Is  acknowledged  by  Pres9  and  People  almost  univer¬ 
sally  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  for  Bovs  and 
Girls  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  is  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  and 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 

Volumes  beirin  July'  or  January.  Back  Nos.  supplied. 

Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  cents. 

GREAT?  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  those 
V  who  wish  to  raise  clubs. 

( U- >.  Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher, 

.  Chicago,  111. 

66  fa  GOOD  THING.”— “HOW  TO  GET  IT.”— 
-**-  Would  you  know  what  you  can  do  best?  What 
calling  or  pursuit  to  follow  in  life?  And  how  to  make  the 
most  of  yourself?  Read  the  Phrenological  Journal.  It 
has  a  very  large  circulation,  is  now  in  its  47th  vol.;  and  only 
$3  a  year.  The  Journal  and  Agriculturist,  $3.50.  Address 
S.  It.  WELLS,  or  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO„  New  York. 

NEW  CLASS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY 
is  forming.  For  Circular  with  full  particulars  address, 
with  stamp,  "PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,”  New  York. 

ffiPORT  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG !— The  Sensi- 

tive  Fisli  amuse  thousands!  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  10  cents  and  stamp,  by 

F.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Providence,  It.  I. 
You  never  saw  so  great  a  curiosity. 

ttXBNCIti  tools  and  stock,  cheapest  and  best. 

METCALF  &  SON,  101  Union-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AROMATIC 

VEGETABLE 

SOAP, 

Is  particularly  adapted  to  tlie  delicate  Skin 
of  Females  and  Infants. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Perfumery  and  Toilet 

Articles. 


@50  MORE  AGENTS  WANTED  immediately  to 
"'G'  sell  the  improved  “SILVERS’  PATENT  BROOM.” 
Prices  reduced.  Sample  by  mail,  pre-paid,  $1.25.  For  full 
particulars  see  April  Agriculturist,  and  send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  to  CLEGG  &  CO., 

207  Fulton-st„  New  York. 

DR.  DIO  LEWIS’S  Training  School,  for 

Teachers  of  the  New  Gymnastics,  Boston,  Mass.  Next 
Session  opens  July  1st,  1868.  Send  for  full  Circulars. 


American  Waltham  Watches. 


THE  BEST  !  THE  CHEAPEST  ! 

Recommended  by  Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  and 
Expressmen,  as  superior  to  all  others  for  steadiness,  strength, 
accuracy,  and  durability. 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  occasionally  sell  a  worthless  Swiss 
imitation.  To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  should  always  de¬ 
mand  a  certificate  of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

Ask  for  a  Waltham  Watch,  and  take  no  other. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST.  IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


£  ©.  B>. 

AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 

Now  universally  acknowledged  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Watch  in  the  WORLD. 

I  will  send  to  any  address  by  Express  a  genuine  WAL¬ 
THAM  WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra  Jeweled,  and 
in  flue  Silver  Case,  for  $25,  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  accom¬ 
panied  with  certificate  of  American  Watcli  Company,  guar¬ 
anteeing  it  to  be  in  all  respects  as  represented.  The  buyer 
to  have  privilege  of  examination  in  the  possession  of  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  The  purchaser  is  reminded  that  the  price 
named  is  only  a  small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the  bogus 
watch  of  unknown  make,  of  no  real  value  and  dear  at  any 
price,  and  manufactured  only  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and 
deception,  necessarily  sold  under  fictitious  names,  and  In 
such  manner  that  the  real  swindler’s  name  continues  wholly 
unknown,  and  consequently  redress  becomes  impossible. 

Name  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buyer  to 
pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  No.  157  Fulton-st.,  New  York 

For  Woodruff’s  Improved  Portable 

BAROMETERS. 

$10,  $15,  $18,  $25. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

CHARLES  WILDER,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


WEW  METHOD  of 

-iPa  WASHING  CLOTHES  with¬ 
out  LABOR.— The  Automatic 
Clothes  Washer  and  Boiler.  Rev. 
M.  W.  STAPLES,  Inventor  and 
Patentee.  This  Boiler  is  self-act¬ 
ing,  and  dispenses  with  labor  and 
the  wear  of  clothes.  The  hot  snds 
and  steam  by  the  action  of  heat, 

- are  poured  upon  and  forced 

Trade  Mark,  through  the  clothes,  (at  the  rate  of  nearly 
300  gallons  in  20  minutes),  cleansing  them  perfectly  without 
rubbing.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  pronounced  un¬ 
equaled  as  a  cloilies  washer. 

No.  8,  medium  size,  will  fit  any  Stove  or  Range,  Price  $10. 

Good  canvassers  and  Agents  wanted  for  every  town  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  A  splendid  opening  for  enter¬ 
prising  men.  On  receipt  of  price  sample  Boilers  sent  to  any 
address.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  &  BOILER  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  6858,  General  Agency,  No.  19  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 

75T"  State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale. 


To  Dealers  and  Large  Planters. 

Encouraged  by  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  our 
Vines  and  Plants,  we  are  growing  an  Immense  stock  of 
the  best  quality  for  Fall  Sales,  which  we  will  furnish  on 
most  favorable  terms.  Our  manner  of  growing  stock  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  meet  the  requirements  of  dealers  in  the  early  fall. 
Parties  interested  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  us  at 
once.  Our  stock  includes  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants ;  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Bushes  of  every  desirable  variety. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


©ME  ©MCE  OF  CrOEiD. 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Cotfee  is  roasted, 
ground,  and  sealed  hermetically  under  letters  patent  from 
the  “United  States  Government.”  All  the  "Aroma”  is 
saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a  rich,  glossy  appearance. 
Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it  is  fiiteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
stronger  than  oilier  pure  “Coliee."  For  sale  everywhere. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  60,  67,  68,  G9;  70,  72  and  74  Waskington-street, 
New  York. 


Waterman’s  Patent  Cast  Iron  Roll  Pans 

For  baking  French  Foils,  Gems,  Pop  Overs,  Corn  Bread, 
etc.  The  best  article  in  use;  see  editorial  notice  page  25  In 
Jan.  No.  of  Agriculturist.  Manufactured  and  for  sale'  by  the 
owners  of  said  patent,  RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MAN’F’G  CO., 
New  Britain,  Conn,  and  at  their  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman’s  Patent  Bake  Pans.  Recipes  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  pans. 

Dealers  please  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

secret  ‘safes; 

Secure  against  Fire  and  Thieves,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  val¬ 
uable  papers,  jewels,  etc.  Unprotected  women,  feeble  men, 
families  living  in  lonely  places,  and  all  others,  should  secure 
their  valuables  in  these  Safes.  Send  for  circular.  Agents 
wanted.  For  sale  bv 

SECRET  SAFE  COMPANY.  No.  254  Broadway, 

.  Opposite  City  Hall,  New  York. 
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Walter  A,  Wood’s  “Prize”  Mowers  and  Reapers 

ARE  TAKING  THE  LEAD. 


PLANT  SORGHUM. 


Toungman’s  Patent  Sorghum  Evaporator 
and  Refiner  removes  all  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  Sorghum  Flavor. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  EVAPORATOR. 

The  proprietors  of  the  above  Evaporator  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  lo  the  superior  merits  of  tills  invention. 
They  claim  that  it  is  the  best  machine  for  making  sorghum 
syrup  and  sugar,  maple  sugar,  beet  sugar,  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  products. 

It  has  the  following-  Excellencies,  viz. : 

Excellencies.— 1.  It  is  the  cheapest  Evaporator  ever 
made,  requiring  no  arch,  brick  work,  or  other  expenses  after 
it  leaves  the  manufacturer’s  hand.  Any  person  who  can 
afford  to  buy  a  lumber  wagon,  can  buy  one  of  these  Evap¬ 
orators. 


Triumphant  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1S67.  Two  Grand  Gold  Medals  and  the  Decoration  of  the  “Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor”  conferred  by  His  Majesty,  Emperor  Napoleon,  upon  the  inventor,  WALTER  A.  WOOD. 

First  Prize— Gold  Medal— at  Great  National  Field  Trial  held  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1865. 

First  Prize  at  Grand  State  Trial  held  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  August  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  1867. 

Together  with  over  150  first  prizes  in  other  contests. 


2.  It.  will  do  more  evaporating,  and  with  less  fuel,  In  a 
day,  than  any  other  Evaporator,  with  the  same  capacity  of 
pan. 

3.  It  will  make  better  svrnp  from  sorghum  cane  juice  than 
any  other  E'-aporator  invented,  removing,  as  it  does,  all  of 
the  well-known  disagreeable  sorghum  flavor. 


Over  90,000  manufactured  are  now  in  use  in  Europe  and  America.  The  demand  in  1867  greater  than  the  supply. 

Increasing  demand  with  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing  for  the  coming  season,  186S. 

WOOD’S  “PRIZE”  BICWER,  retaining  all  its  popular  advantages,  is  improved  by  valuable  additions. 

WOOD’S  SELF-RAKIIVG  REAPER,  easily  managed,  of  light  draft,  is  the  “  Victor  of  Every  Contest,”  and 
forms,  with  the  new  Mowing  Attachment,  the  most  perfect  combined  machine  in  use. 

WOOD’S  HAND-RAKING  REAPER,  readily  changed  from  Reaper  to  Mower,  and  vice  versa,  recom¬ 
mends  itself. 

HAUVE’S  ILLINOIS  HARVESTER,  especially  adapted  for  the  West,  Is  made  of  good  materials,  and 
gives  satisfaction. 


4.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  manage,  as  by  a  well-arranged 
system  of  dampers,  tlie  heat  can  be  graduated  lo  any  de¬ 
gree  under  the  pans,  instantly.  One  man  can  work  the 
Evaporator— with  ease. 

6.  It  is  portable,  and  may  he  lifted  into  a  wagon  bv  two 
or  three  men.  without  difficulty-,  and  lienee  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  field  to  Held,  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

The  foregoing  are  points  of  excellence  which  sorghum 
growers  will  appreciate,  and  in  support  of  them  we  append 
the  following  nigh  testimony. 


Manufactured  by  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO., 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TtBiworr  nmrms  1  ^New  York  City,  40  Courtlandt  street,  P.  O.  Box  5805 . C.  R.  SKINNER,  Agent. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  )  Chicago,  Ill.,  206  Lake  street . C.  E.  WHITMAN,  Agent. 

General  Salesrooms,  j  Madjsoni  Wis . . M.  E.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Foreign  Office,  77_  upper  Thames  St„  London,  Eng. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  FOR  1868. 


mowebs  <&  eseae^bs. 


This  Celebrated  and  Uneqttaled  machine  is  manufac¬ 
tured  bv  The  Clipper  Mower  &  Rea  per  Company, 
at  their  Works  at  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  where  they  have  unsur¬ 
passed  facilities  for  the  business.  The  Machine  needs  no  en¬ 
comium.  Farmers  throughout  all  sections  of  the  country 
who  have  used  it.  are  ready  and  willing  to  testify  toits  great¬ 
ly  superior  qualities  for  all  work,  combining,  as  itdoes,  more 
points  of  excellence  titan  any  machine  yet  made. 

Its  principal  characteristics  are :— Simplicity  of  Con¬ 
struction,  Durability.  Ease  of  Draft.  Portability 
and  Completeness  of  Finish  in  all  its  Parts. 

These  Machines  are  made  of  Four  Sizes,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  any  farmer,  as  follows: 

No.  1,  One-Horse  machine  (30  in.  wheel,)  3'J  feet  Swath. 
This  Machine  look  the  First  Premium  &  Gold 
Metlal.  at.  the  Great  Trial  at  Auburn.  N.  Y..  .1  uly  1866,  and 
is  the  only  practical  One-Horse  Machine  in 
Market. 

No.  2,  Two-Horse  (light)  30  in.  wheel.  4  fept  Swath. 

No.  3,  “  (medium)  32  in.  wheel,  4y,  feet  Swath. 

No.  4.  “  (large)  36  in.  wheel,  4 y,  and  5  feet  Swath. 

Made  also  as  a  Combined  Mower  and  Reaper. 

Address  THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 
Nos.  12  &  14  Cliff  st..  New  York  City. 

The  ABBBcracsm  18 ay  Tedder. 

THE  BEST  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  invented  for 
Turning  or  Tedding  Hay. 

Hay  cut. cured,  and  stored  in  the  Barn  in  One  Day!? 
THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  HAY  CROP  VERY  MUCH 
INCREASED. 

Very  Great.  Ease  of  Draft. 

It  is  very  LIGHT,  and  so  SIMPLE  and  DURABLE  that  it 
CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  REPAIR. 

BURT’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 

HORSE  HAY  RAKE, 

MORE  SIMPLE,  MORE  DURABLE,  AND  EASIER  OF  OPERATION 

than  any  other  HORSE  ItAKE  in  the  Market. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLO'W  COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  53  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Illuminated  Circular. 


THE  EUREKA  MOWER. 

THE  GREAT  DIRECT  DRAFT  MACHINE. 

IT  HAS  LESS  DRAFT.  IT  MOWS  FASTER. 

DOES  NEATER  AND  BETTER  WORK. 

Is  handled  easier,  and  is  in  every  way  superior  to  side  draft 
machines.  Manufactured  by  WILBER,  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

YITARNER’S  SULKY  REVOLVING  RAKE 
»»  was  illustrated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  as  “the  best  according  to  my  idea  of  Horse- 
Rakes,”  and  “  superior  to  any  other  in  use.”  Send  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  of  Cook's  Evaporator  and  Victor  Cane  Mill, 
and  standard  Agricultural  Machinery. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


Established  1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Horse-Pow¬ 
ers  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saw¬ 
ing  Machines,  Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch¬ 
forks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing,)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel¬ 
led  if  equalled  by  any  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
luily  as  represented.  Address, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent>  on  application. 

BUY  THE  BEST!!  . 

Tlie  Best  are  tbe  Cheapest  l 

J35SJY  PAETRIDGE  FORKS  !  ! 

Tlie  First,  anil  Highest  Prize, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL, 

Was  awarded  PARTRIDGE  FORKS  at  the  PARIS  EXPO¬ 
SITION,  1867.  For  sale  by  all  tlie  principal  Agricultural 
and  Hardware  Stores. 

SEBUM  WAY  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Hay,  Manure  and  Spading  Forks,  Garden 
Rakes  and  Potato  Diggers,  at  the 
PARTRIDGE  FORK  WORKS,  Leominster,  Mass. 

fiTEnrCIL  PL  ATES.— Price,  free  by  mail, 

v  -  with  Ink  and  brush:  Roman.  50cts. :  Italic,  65  cts. :  Wri¬ 
ting.  75  cts. :  Old  English,  $1 :  Fine  Roman,  very  neat,  cut 
with  dies  making  smaller  letters  than  any  other  set  in  the  U. 
S.,  75c.  Agents  wanted.  H.  OSBORN,  South  Danvers.  Mass. 


Testimony.— “*  *  The  great  objection  to  tlie  use  of 
sorghum  syrup  lias  heretofore  been  its  characteristic  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor.  But  this  flavor  seemed  lo  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  your  process,  and  tlie  syrup  assimilated  in  taste  to 
tlie  best  sugar-house  syrup.  *  "  —Letter  from  Hon.  Isaac 
Newton,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  dated  May  3  cl,  1867. 

“*  *  Youngman’s  Evaporator  now  stands  without  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rival.  It  lias  been  approved  by  tlie  most  reliable 
authorities,  and  seems  to  be  almost  a  national  blessing.  *  * 
From  tlie  finishing  pan  tlie  syrup  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream,  perfectly  purified  and  refined  from  all  mucilaginous, 
gummy,  and  objectionable  substances,  and  equal  to  tlie  best 
of  refined  syrups.  It  is  then  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
granulation,  being  entirely  freed  from  glucose.  This  Evap¬ 
orator  is  very  light  and  portable,  as  it  can  lie  easily  lilted 
into  a  lumber  wagon  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
Tlie  capacity  of  the  machine  is  from  eight  to  ten  gallons 
per  hour,  and  tlie  consumption  of  wood  is  no  more  than  an 
old-fashioned  box  stove.”— Extract  from  article  on  Improved 
Farm  Implements  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent 
Office  for  the  year  I860. 

“*  *  From  tlie  last,  pan,  called  ‘tlie  finisher,’  the  liquid 
comes  out  a  most  delicious  svrnp,  pure  as  red-clover  honey 
and  as  free  from  tlie  disagreeable  vegetable  taste  as  maple 
syrup.  *  *  *  This  machine  lias  every  excellent  characteristic 

to  recoirtmend  it.  Every  part  is  most  efficient,  and  one  man 
can  make  one  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  in  one  day  with  a 
small  quantity  of  fuel.  1 1  is  compact,  will  last  almost  a  life¬ 
time  with  proper  care,  and  can  lie  employed  for  making 
maple  sugar,  or  maple  svrnp.  or  beet  sugar,  quite  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  it  can  lie  used  when  making  sorghum  syrup  **  " 
—Agricultural  Editor  New  York  Times,  Weekly  Edition 
Sept.  19.  1867. 

“The  Committee  appointed  by  tlie  Farmers’  Club  to  ex¬ 
amine  Youngman’s  Evaporator  desire  to  report  that  they 
went  to  Baltimore  and  there  supervised  an  experiment  with 
the  above-named  Evaporator;  and  it  affords  them  saiisfac- 


.  -  -  - - - - - - .c  fifty 

gallons  of  syrup  is  also  an  economical  item.  *  *  *  Tlie 
great  simplicity  and  durability  of  every  part  of  this  device 
constitute  another  point  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  tlie 
estimation  of  tlie  Coinmirtee.  *  *  Extracts  from  report 

of  Committee  of  Formers'  Club  of  American  Institute  to 
meeting  of  Club  held  in  October,  1867. 

“I  planted  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  cane  which 
was  manufactured  by  Youngman’s  Evaporator.  Tlie  cane 
was  only  of  medium  quality.  Tlie  product  was  128  "-alionsof 
syrup;  two  loads  ot  fodder,  equal  to  tlie  best  timothy  liny 
and  a  full  two-horse  load  of  seed,  which  for  cattle  feed  is 
not  excelled.  The  quality  of  the  best  syrup  is  equal  to  the 
best  syrup  of  commerce,  while  the  inferior  is  equal  to  the 
best  baking  molasses.”— Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  Jersey  Shore  Pa 
Success.— Although  this  Evaporator  lias  jnst'been  intro¬ 
duced,  it  has  already  taken  tlie  first  premium  at  six  State 
Fairs,  and  lias  taken  the  first  premium  over  every  other 
Evaporator  wherever  exhibited. 

Premiums.— During  the  year  1SG8,  tlie  proprietors  of 
this  Evaporator  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  wide  spread 
trial  of  its  merits,  will  present  to  every  purchaser  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  three  articles  as  a  premium,  viz. :  A  beautiful  Silver- 
Plated  Cake-Basket,  Silver-Plated  Syrup  Cup,  and  Silver- 
Plated  Butter-Dish.  All  of  these  articles  are  substantially 
made  and  of  elegant  design.  They  will  be  sent  with  tlie 
Evaporator  securely  packed,  free  of  charge  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  on  receipt  of  tlie  price  of  the  Evaporator  Where 
Evaporators  are  sent,  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery  These 
premiums  will  he  sent  as  soon  as  tlie  undersigned’  are  in¬ 
formed  that  tlie  Evaporators  have  been  paid  lor. 

Price.— The  price  of  the  Evaporator  complete  is  S200. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  tlie  price  A 
draft  on  New  York  City  to  tlie  order  of  the  General  Agents 
or  on  Baltimore,  to  the  orejer  of  tlie  manufacturers,  is  the 
best  method  ot  payment.  Machines  will  also  be  sent  to 
any  address,  price  to  he  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt  ot 
satisfactory  assurances  by  tlie  undersigned  of  tlie  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  parties  ordering. 

Full  and  explicit  directions  sent  with  each  Evaporator 
Syrup  made  on  this  Evaporator  is  worth  from  twenty-five 
tofifty  cents  per  gallon  more  than  that  made  on  any  other. 
For  further  information  or  Evaporators,  address 

TOWNSEND  &  SEARS,  General  Agents 
218  Fulton  St.,  New  York  Cifv 
Or,  BARTLETT,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  ECONOMY, 

The  Road  to  Wealth. 


The  Farmer  raises  all  the  material  to  clothe  Ills  family. 
Why  should  liesell  that  material,  and  buy  it  back  again,  pay¬ 
ing  tlie  manufacturer  a  large  profit,  and  four  or  five  addi¬ 
tional  profits,  besides  transportation  charges,  Government 
taxes,  &c„  all  of  which  he  could  save,  amounting  to  half  the 
cost  of  his  Store  Goods  each  year,  by  making  his  own  goods 
at  home,  which  is  now  made  easy  by 

ltleiulcnli;ill,s  Improved  Self-Acting 
HAND  LOOM, 

It  is  the  most  simple  and  reliable  Loom  ever  invented. 
Will  make  a  greater  variety  of  goods  with  less  machinery, 
and  less  power  than  any  oilier  Loom.  All  the  operations  of 
weaving  are  performed  by  simply  turning  a  crank.  From  LI 
to  20  yards  ot  Jeans  or  Satinet,  and  from  20  to  35  of  Linsey, 
&c„  can  be  woven  per  day. 

BY  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS,  Rag  Carpeting  can  be 
rapidly  woven  with  the  Fly  Shuttle,  weaving  from  20  to  25 
yards  per  day. 

This  Loom  will  furnish  profitable  employment  in  every 
neighborhood  in  weaving  cloth  and  carpeting  l'orcustomers. 

For  circulars,  price  list,  and  samples  of  cloth  woven  on 
the  Loom,  address,  with  stamp,  A.  B.  GATES  &  CO., 

Office  29  North  18th  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

jMSJEMIIJML  machines.  ' 


HAND  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 
BUCKEYE  THRESHER  &  SEPARATOR. 
CHAMPION  TREAD  POWER. 

VICTOR  GRAIN  MILL. 

SULKY  REVOLVING  RAKE. 

Send  for  Circular.  BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO„ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 


JUOEN  CHUR5T  AN© 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Julien  Churn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 
various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 
Churn  of  our  country.  It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 
portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  find  It  to  foe 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter¬ 
milk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  salter. 

3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4th.— It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 
No.  3  bolds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 
No.  4holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  lOgallons,  $11.50. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

EASTERN  BRANCH. 

C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Gen'l.  Agents. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Grifflng  &  Co.,  58  &  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Guppies,  Marston  &  Peck.  South  Water-st.,  Chicago. 
Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  Louis. 

The  Best  HeadUBIocks  in  America. 

Patented  February  1st,  1868. 

Every  Sawyer,  without  exception,  who  has  used  T.  L. 
Clark's  Patent  Independentand  Simultaneous  Ratchet  Head- 
Blocks,  (which  have  been  in  use  one  vear),  pronounces  them 
far  superior  to  all  others  lor  saving  Lime,  Money,  Labor  and 
Lumber.  For  illustrated  circular  giving  full  description, 
prices,  etc.,  address 

COOPERS  &  ROGERS  CLARK,  GUERNSEY  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  of  the  same  i  °  Mt.  Vernou,  Ohio. 

(SQUASH  BUGS,  CUT 
Worms,  and  all  kinds  of 
Insects,  and  also  light  frosts, 
are  kept  from  Vines,  Toma¬ 
to  Plants,  &c.,  by 

Watson’s  Plant  Protec¬ 
tors. 

They  do  not  obstruct  light, 
heat,  or  air.  50  of  them  can 
be  packed  in  a  flour  bar¬ 
rel.  Will  last  from  6  to  10 
years.  Sent,  on  receipt  of 
price,  $2.75  per  dozen. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 
WICKES  &  WATSON, 

Sharon,  Mass. 

&END  fnr  n  Circular  and  Sample  of  Tousley’s  Im- 
fJ?  proved  "Hog  Tamer.”  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  im¬ 
plement  ever  invented  to  prevent  swine  from  rooting  up  and 
destroying  pasture  lands.  We  sell  no  more  rights, "but  sup- 
ly  the  Trade  at  50  ots.  per  doz.  Good  discount  to  Dealers, 
amnles  10  cts.  Address  A.  CHA1SER  &  BRO.,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Bishop  Hill.  Henry  Co.,  Ill. 


Shuler’s  Family  Scales.  See  advertisement  on 
page  193,  Are  wanted  by  eyery  family  in  city  or  country. 


W©  invite  the  attention  of  the  Public 
to  the  Merits  of  Our 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES 

FOR  FARM  AND  MECHANICAL 
PURPOSES. 


These  .Machines  are  equally  well  adapted  for  Mills,  Shops, 
Foundries,  or  Printing-Rooms;  or  for  out-door  purposes, 
like  Farm-work,  Mining,  Boring  Wells,  &c. 

For  use  in  buildings  they  are  mounted  on  legs,  and  require 
no  brick-work  for  setting  up,  occupy  little  space,  are  almost 
noiseless  in  operation.  The  firebox  is  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  making  them  perfectly  safe  from  Are  dropping  to  the 
floor.  They  are  adapted  for  using  either  wood  or  coal. 

F or  threshing  or  other  purposes,  where  they  require  fre¬ 
quent  moving  from  place  to  place,  we  mount  the  machines 
on  strong  wheels,  and  furnish  them  complete  with  pole  for 
attaching  team,  and  with  hinged  smoke-pipe,  which  can  be 
lowered,  so  that  they  may  he  moved  without  detaching  or 
deranging  any  of  their  parts. 


E W  These  Machines  are  now  in  use  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

C3?~  Circulars,  with  prices,  furnished  on  application  to 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  Go.,  N.  Y. 

HYDRAULIC 

COW-MILKER. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— All  who  nre  looking  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  call  and  examine  the  HYDRAULIC  COW-MILKER, 
Pat.  May  22,  1866,  and  Fob.  18,  1868.  There  never  was  a 
patent  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  which  has  sold  so  read¬ 
ily  as  this.  One  hundred  and  sixty  counties  (in  which  the 
Company  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  machines.)  have 
been  sold  within  thirty-live  days,  and  many  more  engaged 
by  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  business  men.  It  is  a  sure 
cure  for  aching  hands  ana  kicking  cows.  It  milks  the  four 
teats  of  a  cow  at  once.  It  imitates  the  calf— draws  and 
stops  drawing  to  swallow.  It  milks  cows  perfectly  dry  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes.  It  is  operated  by  band,  dog, 
horse,  or  other  power.  One  man  can  attend  several  ma¬ 
chines,  milking  as  manv cows  at  once.  It  is  simple,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  self-adjusting.  Will  fit  any  cow.  Milks  three-teated 
cows  as  well  as  any.  Easily  worked,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  has  proven  by  practical  use  to  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  cow  than  band-milking.  Call  one  and  all  and 
pass  your  judgment  upon  the  most  important  and  valuable 
invention  of  the' 10th  Century.  A  rare  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  enterprising  men,  with  large  or  small  capital,  to 
make  money,  either  by  traveling  or  locating  in  city  or  coun¬ 
try.  HYDRAULIC  COW-MILKING  MACHINE*  CO.,  No. 
1  Vesey  street,  (Astor  House  Block),  New  York. 

INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INGERSOLL'S  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 
1NGERS  OIL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N,  Yr. 


GRANT’S  DEEP  TILLING 

•“LF  and  Trenching  Plows,  all  sizes. 

See  report  Farmers'  Club  in  Weekly  Tribune.  Anril  9th 
SHARE’S  PATENT  COULTER  HARROW, 
Cultivators,  Horse-Hoes.  &c. 

TRUE'S  POTATO  PLANTER, 

Crawford’s  Cultivator,  Rogers’  Wheel  Hoe. 

CLIFT’S  AERATING  CHURN. 

SWIFT  S  IMPROVED  LAWN  MOWER, 
and  all  improved  Farm  and  Garden  implements. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

Circulars  and  Price  Lists  lurnislied  on  application  to 
J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Cheap  Guns,  Revolvers,  eteTJ 

lor  the  People. 

Double  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  Warranted  Wrought  Iron..  .$  9.00 

^  “  “  “  “  “  Steel  Twist .  16.00 

Boys’ Single  do.  “  “  “  Wrought  Iron...  3.50 

Men’s  ‘  *■  “  “  “  Imitation  Twist.  4.50 

Smooth  Bore  Muskets,  brass  mounted,  good  as  new,  )  „  nn 

warranted  to  shoot  shot  close,  and  kill  at  00  yards.  ( 

Pocket  Revolvers,  5  shooters,  for  powder  and  hall,  new.  9.00 
"  “  6  “  and  11.0  metal  cartridges.  1000 

Water -proof  Caps,  20  cts.  per  100  ;  Patch  Cutters,  30  cts.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  to  dealers  and  clubs.  Cash  paid  for  Spcucer’s, 
Henry's  and  Sharp’s  Rifles,  ami  Colt's  Army  and  Navy  Re¬ 
volvers.  Remit  money  by  postal  or  registered  letter.  Agents 
wanted  in  ever  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  to  sell 
three  useful  articles,  used  by  everybody.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular,  etc.  Address  J.  II.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western 
Gun  Works,  179  Smithfleld-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ATENT  BRASS  PADLOCKS  of  all  sizes,  for 

fruit  boxes,  milk  cans,  barns,  stables,  henneries,  gates, 
cattle  yards,  &e.  Strong,  sale,  durable,  and  do  not  rust. 
Catalogues  mailed.  H.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

f  B  USTIC  WORK 
It  at  Wholesale  and 
Retail.  Rustic  Chairs 
aud  Settees.— Just  the 
thing  for  CROQ.UET 
Grounds,  Cemeteries, 
Lawns,  Porticoes,  &c.&c. 
These  are  very  hand¬ 
some  and  easy  seats. 
They  are  made  of  the 
Kalmia  wood,  and  well 
varnished,  which  brings 
out  a  fine  color.  Also, 
for  sale.  Rustic  Stands, 
or  Vases,  and  Hanging 
Baskets  for  Plants.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Circular 
containing  engravings 
of  seats,  vases,  etc.,  in 
variety,  with  dimensions 
and  price  of  each.  Goods 
sent  by  express,  C.  O. 

D.,  or  for  remittance  by 
draft  or  P.  O.  order. 
Address  .TAMES  KING, 
Box  1833,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

FI?  I?!?  ?  Our  New  Catalogue  of  IiMjsi-oved. 
IJRKiEi.  STENCH,  DIES.  MOKE  THAN  $  ' 
A  MO.WII  is  being  made  with  them,  f 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,"  Brattleboro,  Vt.  | 

Roe’s  Improved  Cheese  Tats. 

For  ail  sizes  and  all  styles  of  Dairies.  Manufactured  and 
improved  for  more  than  18  years,  and  warranted  “tile 
best,  in  (lie  World.”  Hoops,  5  sizes  in  one  hoop. 

Dairy  fixtures  of  ail  kinds. 

II.  A.  ROE,  Madison  Ohio. 
AND  LAWN  MOWER.— Simple  aud  efficient. 

Send  lor  descriptive  Circular  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Yet. 

Garden  and  Fire  Engine  for  every  household.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  to  N.  E.  P. 
PUMP  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

CRAWFORD’S  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR— Hand 
machine;  will  save  the  laborof  six  men.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


H 


American  Institute  Fair,  Oct.  26, 1867,  Awarded 
HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  CO.,  New  York, 

The  only  Premium  Medal  for  t lie  best  SHEEP  SHEARS, 
Pruning  and  Hedge  Shears .  These  SHEEP  SHEARS  are 
warranted  to  be  lar  superior  to  “  Wilkinson’s”  in  durat  ility 
and  finish.  Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Houses. 

American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1868,  says:  “We  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  dependent  upon  England  for  our 
best  cutlery,  and  sheep  shears  were  no  exception.  Hardly 
willing  to  trust,  without  the  test  of  use,  our  own  favorable 
impression  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  these  sheep  shears, 
made  by  Henry  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  practical  sheep  shearers, 
who  are  much  pleasea  with  them,  and  to  experts  in  steel 
manufactures;  who  pronounce  an  unqualified  approval, 
confirming  us  in  our  own  opinions.” 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  In  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN. 
Box  aud  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N,  Y,  Circulars  sent  FREEt 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th.  of  the  preceding1  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion)  • 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $3 per  tine. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter  and  last  Page.— S3. 50  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

Ho  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 


rg-VHE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

ORGAN  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

MASO&I  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS, 

Respectfully  announce  that  they  have  commenced  the 
manufacture  ol  another  grade  of  Organs,  which  will  be 
known  as 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ORGANS. 

These  instruments  are  elegantly  and  durably  made ;  con¬ 
tain  modern  improvements  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. ;  have  great  power  and  fine 
quality  of  tone;  and  in  general  excellence  are  second  only 
to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs.  They  will  sell  at 
prices  which  compete  with  those  of  inferior  instruments. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 

(Patented.) 

COMPLETE  DISINFECTANTS,  SURE  INSECT  DE¬ 
STROYERS,  AND  CURATIVE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  &c. 

Cresylie  Acid,  well-known  as  certain  in  its  effects  for  the 
above  purposes,  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  available  for 
common  use.  With  license  under  Letters  Patent  various 
compounds  are  being  manufactured  by  the  undersigned, 
whose  Family  Soaps  have  long  been  a  staple  article  in  the 
market. 

SHEEP'  DSP, 

For  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects  on  Sheep. 


Style  E,  seven  stops . $225 

Style  D,  six  stops .  200 

Style  C,  6ix  stops .  170 

Style  A,  one  stop .  130 


B3?~  A  liberal  discount  to  Churches,  Clergymen,  and 
Schools . 

Circulars  with  particulars  and  illustrations  free  to  any 
address. 

MOKE  THAN  FIFTY  STYLES 

Of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organ  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured,  varying  in  price  from  $100  to  $1,000  each.  They 
have  recently  been  awarded  a  First  Prize  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  having  taken  more  than  seventy  highest 
premiums  within  a  few  years.  A  circular  witli  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  illustrations  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

Address  the 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co., 


5  lb  Canisters . $1.25 

10  “  “  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . 35.00 


Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR. 

In  solution  for  destroying  and  repelling  insects  from  Trees 
or  Plants. 

In  1  and  3  lb  Canisters,  @50  cents,  and  $1.00 ;  larger  pack¬ 
ages  same  price  as  Slieep  Dip. 

CRESYL1C- OINTMENT, 

For  Cure  of  Foot  Rot.  &c.  In  solution  for  killing  Insects, 
&c.,  on  stock.  In  3  ib  Canisters,  $1. 

CARBOLIC  DISINFECTING  SOAP. 


506  Broadway,  N.  Y„  or  154  Tremont-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  PIANISTS 

J,  RE  INDEBTED  to  “Richardson’s  New 
L  Metuod”  for  their  ability  to  play  well.  This  book 
continues  to  be  the  Standard  Method  of  Piano  Instruction 
throughout  the  country.  Its  Easy  Lessons,  Pleasing  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  Charming  Recreations,  have  made  it  extremely 
popular,  while  its  rare  adaptation  to  all  grades  of  advance¬ 
ment  causes  it  to  be  not  onlv  valuable  to  a  person  during 
liis  early  studies  but  for  a  lifetime.  Price,  $3.75.  Sent  post¬ 
paid.  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Premium  Harvester  of  America. 


In  tablets  for  convenient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs, 
&c.,  destroying  Insects  ot  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies, 
curative  of  Sores,  Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds. 

40  cents  per  ft.,  or  in  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.00. 

LAUNDRY  AWdI Ho.  I  SOAPS. 

For  use  in  scrubbing  and  in  the  Laundry.  Send  for  a  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet.  For  sale  by  Grocers,  Seedsmen,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Dealers,  Druggists,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 

193  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 


LIFE  IN  THE  WEST ;  Or,  Stories  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  ByN.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultural 
Editor  of  The  New-York  Tribune.  One  large  13m"o  volume  ; 
pp.  360.  Price  $2.00. 

ORATORY— SACRED  AND  SECULAR;  Or,  The  Extem¬ 
poraneous  Speaker.  Including  a  Chairman’s  Guide  for 
conducting  Public  Meetings  according  to  the  best  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forms.  By  Wm.  Pettinger.  Introduction  by  the 
Hon  John  A.  Bingham.  Price  $1.50. 

RY  OF  A  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  AND  ITS  EF- 
1  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  MEN  AND  ANIMALS. 
Mace.  Translated  from  the  seventeenth  French 
Post-paid,  $2. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNALAND  LIFE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED.  Has  a  very  large  circulation.  Devoted  to  Eth¬ 
nology.  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Psycliologv,  Education,  Art, 
Literature,  with  Measures  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve 
Mankind,  Physically,  Mentallv,  and  Spiritually.  A  first-class 
monthly  Magazine  at  $3  a  year,  with  Agriculturist,  $4.  All 
works  on  "Short  Hand,”  supplied  by  S.  It.  WELLS,  Publish¬ 
er,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


“Missouri  Farm  ItegistesV5 

PARSONS  &  STARK’S  “Farm  Register”  of  improved 
farms  and  unimproved  lands  for  sale  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  So.  Illinois,  contains  locations,  descriptions, 
prices,  terms,  names  of  those  offering  to  sell,  and  other  val¬ 
uable  information  concerning  lands  in  those  States.  Every 
one  desiring  Western  farms  should  have  a  copy.  See  adver¬ 
tisement  in  April  No.  of  the  Agriculturist.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
copy  (.no  yearly  terms'),  and  for  Circular. 

PARSONS  &  STARK,  Publishers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HISTO 
FECT  O  > 
By  Jean 
edition. 


PRE5IIUM  in 

outfit  for  Agents  to  sell 
Italian  Bees.  “  The  American  Bee- 
Hive  ”  and  “  The  Bee-Keeper's  Text 
Book,”  revised  and  enlarged,  7,000 
copies  in  ’67.  6th  Edition,  by  mail, 
75  cents.  “Hints  <o  Bee- 
cs-s,”  a  practical  pamphlet  of  28 
pages  in  neat  pink  covers.  Sent 
FREE.  Write  now.  and  you  will  not  forget  it.  Address 
H .  A .  KIliGfkCi  1.,  IVcviida  Oliio. 


Nansemond 

Sweet  Potato  Plants, 

Of  best  quality,  during  May  and 
Juno.  Put  unto  carry  safely  long  dis¬ 
unions.  By  Express,  Price.  500,  $2.25  ; 
1003.  $3.50 :— 50110.  $15.00 ;— 10,000,  $28.00. 
By  mail,  pre-paid,  100  ior  $1.00.  This 
variety  is  successfully  grown  at  the 
North.  Send  for  our  Circular  of  di¬ 
rections,  etc.  Address 

Mnarray  Sl 

Foster’s  Crossings, 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


Awarded  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most 


important  Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  Country, 

Solti  in  si  Single  Season. 
04),©4>4)  1Y® w  in  Use. 

Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

Manufactured  by  ADIilANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

(Manufactory,  Po’keepsie.)  165  Greenwich-st.,  New  York. 
AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  P.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


5 FAIRCHILD’S  Patent  BAG-HOLDER 
■  and  TUNNEL  combined. —Tiie  latest  out,  the 
Cheapest  and  Best— combining  the  TUNNEL  with 
tlie  holder,  without  which  the  BAG-HOLDER 
is  impractical  and  worthless.  This  NEW  Imple¬ 
ment  meets  a  want  long  felt  bv  Farmers,  Millers, 
Grain  Dealers,  Country  Storekeepers,  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Postmasters,  and  by  all  who 
have  Bags  to  fill.  Needs  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated  and  wanted.  Durable,  com¬ 
pact,  simple,  and  very  cheap.  Will  soon  be 
for  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Agricultural  Tools. 
Made  by  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  retail  price,  $3.50. 
.Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Circulars, 
I  with  cuts  and  full  description,  sent  on  re- 
jiuest.  State  Rights,  except  New  England, 

„ _  3 will  be  sold  on  personal  application.  Ad- 

_ a  '.'—"dress  E.  C.  FAIRCHILD,  Chicopee  Falls, 

Mass.  Price,  without  standard,  $2.25. 

Preserve  this  advertisement. 

BEST  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 


BY  MAUL. 

We  Will  furnish  strong  and  vigorous  plants  of  the  following 
varieties  by  mail,  at  prices  annexed,  guaranteeing  their 
genuineness  and  safe  carriage:  Jucimcla— Our  No.  700, 
Kitley’s  Goliuh,  Nimrod,  Naomi,  Lucida  Per- 
fecta,  each,  $1  per  doz. ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per  100.  Fill¬ 
more,  Triomplic  tic  Gaud,  Wilson,  Golden 
Seeded,  Burr’s  New  Pine,  Agriculturist  and 
Lenning’s  White,  59  cents  per  dozen.  One  dozen  of 
each  of  the  above  kinds  for  $8 ;  or,  50  J ucunda  and  one  doz. 
of  each  of  the  others  for  $10.  J.  KNOX, 


Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(fli<n)(S>  American  Arbor  Vita?  hedge,  size  two 
It  W 5U  VVyenrs  transplanted.  Evergreen  trees,  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail  at  very  low  prices.  Price  list 
scut  free.  A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  141  Fulton  &  50  Vesey-sts.,  N.  Y. 


Shaler’s  Family  Scales  are  wanted  in  everyday 
life.  Bee  advertisement  on  page  193. 


A  PERPETUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Advertiser 

AND 

ALL  NURSERIES  IN  ONE,  COMBINED. 

245  BROADWAY,  MEW  YORK. 

Any  one  having  for  sale  articles  of  interest  to  Agricultur¬ 
ists  or  to  families,  should  be  represented  by  a  sample. 


ADVANTAGES : 

1st.  Rent  of  the  very  best  rooms  and  best  locations  in  the 
city  at  a  low  price. 

2d.  Your  Circulars  distributed  to  thousands  from  all  parts 
of  tlie  world,  who  would  not  otherwise  get  them. 

3d.  A  fair  and  impartial  representation  of  the  claims  of 
your  article  will  be  made  by  a  competent  person,  who  will 
also  take  proper  care  of  it. 

4th.  You  get  your  specimens  advertised  in  a  first-class 
Monthly,  with  large  circulation,  twelve  times  a  year,  which 
would  be  worth  more  than  is  paid  by  most  contributors  for 
tlie  entire  expense. 

5th.  You  secure  the  very  best  chance  of  negotiating  sales 
of  your  patent  territory. 

Articles  covering  on  Table,  Shelf.  or  Floor  1 
square  foot  or  less,  including  advertising, 

Distributing  of  Circulars,  &c . $25  per  year 

2  Feet .  30  “  “ 

And  for  each  square  foot  additional .  3  “  “ 

For  particulars,  send  15  cts.  for  Whitlock's  Horticul¬ 
tural  Advertiser. 


F©a*  lt©<o>i  Crops. 

Seed  to  be  sown  in  May  and  June. 

The  following  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

oz.  lb. 

Beet— Mangel  Wurzel,  Long  Red  and  Y’ellow  Globe.  10  $  75 

“  White  Sugar,  True  French .  10  75 

Ruta  Baga,  Purple  Top .  10  75 

Turnip— Long  White  French  or  Sweet  German . 10  1.00 

For  sale  by  B.  K.  BI.ISS  &  SON, 

231  Main  st.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  41  Park  Row,  and  151 
Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Bliss’  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

This  variety  originated  in  Massachusetts  several  years 
since,  and  it  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  wherever  known,  and 
is  now  almost  tlie  only  variety  grown  by  farmers  in  this 
section.  It  resembles  the “  Long  Orange”  in  shape,  but  is 
superior  to  it  in  every  respect,  being  larger,  better  flavored, 
of  a  deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 
Post-paid  by  mail  as  follows:  1  oz.,  20  els.;  4  oz.,  65  cts.; 
8  Oz.,  $1.10  one  pound,  $2. 

Seeds  for  Hedges. 

Barberry — very  hardy,  produces  a  fine,  compact  hedge — 
valuable  alike  for  its  fruit  and  security  against  intrusion 
from  man  or  beast.  1  oz.,  40  cts.,  4  oz.,  $1.50,  pound,  $5.00. 

Honey  Locust  or  Three  Thorned  Acacia.— 
Very  hardy,  affords  ample  security  against  all  intruders, 
well  adapted  for  the  Prairies,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz.,  35  cts., 
pound,  $1.00. 

Osage  Orange,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz.,  35  cts.,  pound,  $1.00. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  BY  MAIL. 


Extra,  strong,  one  year  old  Roots,  carefully  packed,  and 
mailed,  post-paid,  at  $1.25  per  100 ;  $0.00  ior  500  ;  $10.50  per  1,000. 


JLiliiina  Anratonis 


New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  friends  that  we  have  received 
a  large  consignment  of  Tins  magnificent  Lily,  only  sixty  days 
from  Japan— in  splendid  condition,  which  we  can  offer  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  This  species  is  repined  to  be  tlie 
most  beautiful  of  all  known  Lilies.  Its  wonderful  propor¬ 
tions  and  peerless  symmetry  of  bloom  surpass  all  accounts 
given  by  travelers— and  plants  exhibited  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  info  this  country  have  more  than  realized  the  great 
anticipations  of  its  wonderful  features.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli¬ 
cious  fragrance,  ground  color  of  pearly  white,  which  is 
often  suffused  with  a  golden  tint,  and  elegantly  studded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  witli  a  golden  i  ay 
or  stripe  running  through  the  center  of  each  petal.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 

Strong  Flowering  Bulbs .  $1.50  each;  $12.00  per  dozen. 

Second  size,  do.  do . $1.00  “  $  9.00  “  “ 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSES, 

Imported  direct  f  rom  Italy. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  $2.00  per  dozen,  or  $9.00  per  100. 
American  grown  do.  $1.50  per  doz.,  $9.00  per  100. 


FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS, 

A  splendid  assortment,  comprising  upwards  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  varieties,  among  which  are  many  European 
JVoveltiesot. the  past  season  not  before  offered  in  this  country. 

Fine  named  varieties. . $2.50  to  $4  per  doz. 

Fine  mixed  varieties ,  the  names  of  which  have  been 
lost . $2  per  doz. 

Sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Address  for  all  the 
above 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Itow,  New  York, 
And  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YE  it  HEM  l  l  l 

A  magnificent  healthy  stock,  very  large  assortment,  at  low 

prices  per  1000,  to  the  trade. - ROsBS.-3/flrsHf//  Niel. 

Madam  Charles  Wood ,  and  other  fine  roses,  wholesale  and 
retail.  P.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


fAND  WARRANTS  and  Agricultural 

•“A  College  scrip  for  sale.  E.  P.  JAMES  &  CO- 

45  WaU-st.,  New  York, 
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VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


HARRIS’ 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS 

TO  VEGETATION. 

BY  THE  LATE 

TIIADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Enlarged  and  improved,  with  additions  from 
the  author’s  manuscripts  aud  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from  nature  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. — insects  defined,  brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION'  OR¬ 
DERS  AND  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

COLEOPTERA. -BEETLES.  SCARAB.EIANS.  GROUND- 
BEETLES.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW¬ 
ER,  STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF¬ 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHRYSOME- 
LIANS.  CANTHARIDES. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ORTI-IOPTERA.— earwigs,  cockroaches,  sooth¬ 
sayers.  WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.  KATYDID.  LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

•IIEMIPTERA.  —  bugs,  squash  bug.  clinch- 

bug.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
IIOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BLIGHT.  BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LEPIDOPTERA. — caterpillars,  butterflies, 
skippers,  hawk-moths.  Algerians  or  bor¬ 
ing  caterpillars.  moths.  cut-worms, 
span-worms,  leaf-rollers,  fruit,  bee, corn, 
clothes,  and  feather-winged  moths. 

CHAPTER  VS. 

HYMENOPTERA.  —  stingers  and  piercers, 
saw-flies  and  slugs,  elm,  fir,  and  vine 
saw-fly.  rose-bush  and  pear-tree  slugs. 

HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR¬ 
LEY  INSECT  AND  JOINT  WORM. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DIPTERA.  —  GNATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES¬ 
SIAN,  WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO¬ 
WINGED  GALL-FLIES,  AND  FRUIT  FLIES. 

APPENDIX. — THE  ARMY  WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  $4.00;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en¬ 
gravings  colored  with  great  accuracy,  $6.00. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New- York. 


DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK. 


THE  VARIATION 

OF 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

BY 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  EDI  TION 
BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
nivE-BEES  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flo— ers,  Bud  Yariation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Yariation,  etc.,  etc. 

PuWislied  In  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100  pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $6.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS, 


BY 


JOSIAH  HOOPES,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

This  is  a  long  needed  work,  as  in  it  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing  plants,  or  Conifers, 
of  the  botanist,  is  posted  up.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those 
persons  rarely  met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man 
of  science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work  gives  us 
all  the  Conifers  arranged  in  the  classification  of  the 
botanist,  it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience,  not 
only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  generally, 
with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not  only  in 
ornamental  planting,  but  in  what  may  be  termed  eco¬ 
nomical  planting,  (i.  e.  hedges,  screens,  wind-breaks, 
etc.),  that  we  are  sure  a  work  which  treats  of  their  propa¬ 
gation  and  culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien¬ 
tific  language  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of  not  the 
least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  tender  and  unreliable 
ones,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  condemn  a  plant  as  if  lie 
were  not  a  nurseryman.  All  the  latest  novelties  from 
Japan,  the  North-west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most  carefully 
executed  engravings,  for  the  greater  part  from  living 
specimens. 

We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care  the  author 
has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  proper  names ;  and 
doubtless  much  of  confusion  that  at  present  exists  in 
respect  to  names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will  be 
corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard  work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  an 
account  of  the  principal  collections  of  evergreens  in  the 
country. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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A  IVEiW  BOOK. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 


Translated  from  the  German,  and  accompanied  with 
Hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General  Treat¬ 
ment  of  American  Varieties. 

By  horticola. 

This  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  elementary 
matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent  person  who  reads 
it  need  be  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  his  vines.  It  has 
been  well  translated,  and  a.  chapter  on  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  has  been  substituted  for  the  original 
one  on  multiplying  the  European  grape.  As  anatomy  is 
the  foundation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  vine  to  the  vine  dresser.  In  both  cases  it  is 
as  important  to  know  when  and  where  to  cut,  and  how. 

COiN'TEJN'TS. 

JSJevelopmemt  and  Structure  or  the 

Grape  Vine. 

Tine  Mode  ;  The  SrancSi  ;  Ifeeasous 

for  Pruning ;  Pruning. 

Training  on  ri’re!Iisc§;  Treatment 

in  Summer ;  Plantations. 

Tines  Trained  along  the  dardem 

Walk. 

TreSlases  on  Walls ;  Tree  Trellises. 

Vines  Trained  to  Trellises;  Uron- 

ner’s  Method. 

Time  ffiequired  for  Covering  a 

Trellis. 

Manuring'  the  Tine  ;  Age  of  Tine- 

yard. 

The  S&ising  Sap  in  the  Vine ;  The 

Grape  Disease. 

Treatment  of  Vines  Injured  by 

Frost. 

Implements;  Proper  Time  to  Per¬ 

form  Work  on  the  Vine. 

©onstitnents  ©f  the  Tine  and  their 

Distribution. 

Propagation  of  She  Tine :  jBy  Buy¬ 
ers  ,  By  Cuttings  ;  By  Grafting ;  By  Inarching ;  By 
Seeds. 

Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Man¬ 
agement  ;  Planting ;  Pruning ;  Pinching  ;  Covering 
in  Fall. 


A  NEW  WORK.’ 

SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 


By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

PBAOTIOIL  HORTICULTURIST,  RIDGEWOOD,  BERGEN  00.,  N.  J. 

A  new  work,  and  the  only  ono  devoted  to  Small  Fruits. 
Special  treatises  of  this  kind  havo  the  advantage  that  the 
author  can  moro  thoroughly  discuss  his  subject,  and  go 
into  greater  detail,  than  in  a  work  embracing  both  largo 
and  small  fruits.  The  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Propagation,  Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

Contents:  Introduction— I.  Barberry — II.  Straw¬ 
berry — m.  Raspberry — IV.  Blackberry— V.  Dwarf 
Cherry — VI.  Currant— VTI.  Gooseberry— V ill.  Cor¬ 
nelian  Cherry— EX.  Cranberry— X.  Huckleberry— 
XI.  Sheperdia— XU.  Preparation  for  Gathering 
Fruit. 

We  predict  that  this  work  will  bring  Mr,  Fuller  many 
enemies,  as  he  has  given  his  opinion  about  varieties 
without  reserve.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  the  more 
strongly  endear  him  to  all  true  lovers  of  horticulture,  a3 
these  wish  to  have  the  merits  of  fruit  given  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  persons  who  introduce  them. 

While  very  full  on  all  tho  small  fruits,  the  Currants  and 
Raspberries  have  been  more  carefully  elaborated  than 
over  before,  and  in  this  important  part  of  his  book,  the 
author  has  had  the  invaluable  counsel  of  Charles 
Downing.  Tho  chapter  on  gathering  and  packing  fruit 
is  a  valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  tho  baskets 
and  boxes  now  in  common  use.  The  book  is  very  finely 
and  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  makes  an  admirable 
companion  to  his  Grape  Culturist. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50 

NEW  YORK: 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

EHOHTEEE  OF  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  CENTRAL  ms,  KKWTOEI. 

Illustrated.. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  I 

LAND  TO  BE  DRAINED  AND  THE 

REASONS  WHY.— Indications  of  the  need  of  draining.— 
Sources  of  water.— Objections  to  too  much  water.— Wet 
sub-soil. 

HOW  DRAINS  ACT  AND  HOW 

THEY  AFFECT  THE  SOIL — Characteristics  of  well  laid 
tile  drain.— Surface-water  and  rain  water  beneficial, 
springs  and  soakago  water  injurious,— Cracking  of  stiff 
clays. — Evaporation  and  filtration. — Rain  fall.— Evapor¬ 
ation.— Temperature.— Drought.— Porosity  or  mellow¬ 
ness.— Chemical  action  In  tho  soil. 

A 

HOW  TO  GO  TO  WORK  TO  LAY 

OUT  A  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINS.-Amateur  draining.— 
Maps. — Levelling  instruments. — Outlets  and  location  of 
drains.— Main  drains.  — Spring  water.  —  Fall.  —  Tiles.— 
Depth  and  distance  apart.— Direction  of  laterals.— Col¬ 
lars.— Discharge  of  water  from  dranuLj?-'^ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  *  DRAINS. — 

Tools.-Marking  tho  lines.— Water  courses.— Outlet.— 
Silt  Basins.— Opening  the  ditches. — Grading.— Tile  laying. 
—Connections.— Covering  the  tile  and  filling  in.— Collect¬ 
ing  the  water  of  springs.— Amending  the  map. 

.  -A 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DRAINS 

AND  DRAINED  LAND. — Removing  obstructions.— Mis¬ 
take  of  substituting  large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  havo 
become  obstructed.— Heavy  lands  should  not  he  tram¬ 
pled  while  wet. 

WHAT  DRAINING  COSTS. 

Draining,  expensive  work.— Their  permanence  and  last¬ 
ing  effects.— Cheapness  versus  economy — Details  of  cost. 
— CL  Engineering  and  Superintendence.— 2.  Digging  the 
ditches.— 3.  Grading  the  bottoms. — 1.  Tile  and  tile  laying. 
—5.  Covering  and  filling.— 6.  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

WILL  IT  PAY  ? 

Increased  crops  required  to  pay  cost  of  draining.— (Corn, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley,  Hay,  Cotton,  Tobac¬ 
co.)— Instances  of  profit.— Benefit  of  draining  in  faclll-  * 
tating  farm  work. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DRAINING  TILES. 

Materials.— Preparation  of  earths.— Moulding  tile  ma¬ 
chines.— Drying  and  rolling.— Burning.— Kilns.— General 
arrangement  of  a  tilery. 

THE  RECLAIMING  OF  SALT 

MARSHES. — Extent  of  marshes  on  the  Atlantic  Coa6t.— 
The  English  Fens. — Harlaem  Lake. — The  exclusion  of  sea 
water.— Removal  of  the  causes  of  inundation  from  the 
upland. — Removal  of  rain  fall  and  water  of  filtration. — 
Embankments.— Muskrats,— Rivers  and  Creeks,— Outlet 
of  drainage. 

MALARIAL  DISEASES. 

Fever  and  Ague.— Neuralgia.— Vicinity  of  New  York.— 
Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical  Fever.— Dr.  MetcalFs  Report 
to  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.—  La  Roche  ou  the  effects 
of  Malarial  Fever. — Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  “Cause  of  Ma¬ 
larial  Fevers.”— English  experience.— Reports  to  the 
British  Parliament.— Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by 
draining. 

HOUSE  AND  TOWN  DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.— The  use  of  pipes.— Tho  new  outfall  sewers  In 
London.— The  use  of  steam  pumps  to  secure  outlets. — 
Utilization  of  sewage  matters  in  agriculture.— Effects  of 
Imperfect  house  drainage  on  health.— Typhoid  fever. — 
The  Westminster  fever  in  London.— Epidemic  at  tho 
Maplewood  Young  Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsfield,  MaBS.— 
Lambetli  Square,  London.— Back  drainage,— Water  sup¬ 
ply.— General  Board  of  Health,  (England). 


SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE,  $1,00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

243  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.60. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

243  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Rowp  N,  Y« 
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Just  Published 
A  NEW  WORK  ON  APPLES. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 

By  Doct.  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

PRESIDENT  OHIO  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  ;  VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

393  Illustrations. 

To  pomologists  a  work  by  Dr.  Warder  will  need  no 
commendation.  Though  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  he  is  so  sure 
to  be  at  any  pomological  gathering,  be  it  East  or  West, 
that  the  whole  country  claims  him,  and  if  any  one  has  a 
right  to  entitle  his  work  American  Pomology  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  Dr.  Warder.  The  present  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  it  the 
author  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  apples 
into  something  like  order. 

This  volume  has  about  750  pages,  the  first  375  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  planting,  cul- 
tivatisn  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the  like ; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  apples. 
With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the  trouble  was  to 
decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  will  be  found  that  while  the 
old  and  standard  varieties  are  not  neglected,  the  new  and 
promising  sorts,  especially  those  of  the  South  and  West, 
have  prominence.  A  list  of  selections  for  different  lo¬ 
calities  by  eminent  orchardists  is  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  volume,  while  the  Analytical  Index  or  Catalogue 
Maisonne ,  as  the  French  would  say,  is  the  most  extended 
American  fruit  list  ever  published,  and  gives  evidence  of 
a  fearful  amount  of  labor. 

This  differs  from  any  fruit  book  heretofore  published  in 
this  country,  in  its  complete  classification  of  apples.  The 
author  gives  the  principal  European  systems  and  mod¬ 
estly  puts  forth  his  own  to  be  tested  by  practice.  lie  di¬ 
vides  apples  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  forms. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  sub-divided  by  other  obvious 
characters,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  apple  described  in 
the  book  might  be  easily  identified.  W e  trust  that  this 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  the  pomologist. 

Fruit-growers  will  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  and 
long-wished  for  addition  to  pomological  literature,  and  it 
will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  novice  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  orchardist.  The  work  has  293  illustrations,  is 
printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

045  Broadway  and  4!  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A.  NEW  WORK. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT, 


IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN, 

BY  PE'ffER  HENDERSON. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  eighteen  years’  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita¬ 
ble  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long>becn  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  thoso 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMIEY  GARDEN 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  the 
old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an 

ORIGINAL  AND  PURELY  AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  up,  as  hooks  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  tho  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  the 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failuro  clearly  stated , 

The  success  of  tho  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  only  work  that  sets  forth 
the  moans  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val¬ 
uable  hints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
at  the  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  : 

Men  Fitted  for  tlie  Business  of  Gardening. 

The  Amount  of  Capital  Required  and 

"Working  Forec  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Manures.  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Ilot-beds 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-liouses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  Wien,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Transplanting.  Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Skipping. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Vegetables,  tkeir  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO„ 

245  grfjgdway  and  4  i  Park  Royy,  M.  Y. 


.SQUASHES ; 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

By  JANIES  J.  II.  GREGORY. 

A  most  valuable  little  Treatise  for  Farmers  and  Gar¬ 
deners.  It  tells  about 

Selecting  the  Soil. 

How  much  Manure. 

Preparing  and  Planting. 
Hoeing  and  Cultivating. 
Setting  of  the  Fruit. 
Ripening;  Gathering. 

Storing  of  the  Crop. 

Care  During  Winter. 

Market  Prices  and  Varieties. 
When  to  Take  Out  Seed. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  Price,  paper  covers,  30  cts. 

Either  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Also,  many  other  new  and  valuable  hooks  for  tho 
FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y, 


GRAPE  CULTURIST, 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  best  Hook  published  on  Hardy  Grape  Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY".— BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed.— 1  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FP.OM  SEED— GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS  —MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting— 5  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD.-THOUSANDS  OF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings.— 4  Illust. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.- PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House,  Flues.— 2  HI. 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR.— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

LAYERING  THE  VINE.-THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in.Use.— 1  Illustration, 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  but  Can  be 
Used  Successfully. — 1  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING— THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Every  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Mode  of 
Operation.— 3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  tho 
Vineyard,  Heeling-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION. — MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing  tho  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations 

STEM  APPENDAGES.  —  SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE.  —  A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES.— 2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING, 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE-POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN- 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem  Trel¬ 
lises  in  Gardens,  Training  to  Stakes,  Girdling  Lie  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves— 9  Illustrations. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  HIE  FRUIT, 
WTine  Making,  Pruning  Shears— 1  Illustration. 

INSECTS. — ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tie,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetlo,  Caterpillars,  Y'eilow 
Bear.  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Tlirips,  Aphis,  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— IS  Ulus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ( nearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow 
System,  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  UprightCanes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ...  PRICE  $1.50 

GRANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,.  N.  Y 
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L  ay, 


COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON  SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  L 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS,  AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 

PART  II. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
COTTON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP; 
THE  UNION  OF  THE  GROWING  OF 
COTTON  WITH  ITS  MANUFACTURE 
INTO  YARNS  AND  FABRICS. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  THE 
USES  TO  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  APPLIED. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON ; 
ITS  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  VARIOUS 
CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  PROPOSE  TO 
ENGAGE  IN  COTTON  GROWING. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANCE  JUDD  St  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


For*  1 868. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready.  It  will 
contain  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

JOSIAH  HOOPES, 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 

DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

S,  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  n.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VICK,  and 

other  well  known  pomological  and  floricuitural  writers. 

The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  malte  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid,  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  St  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  St  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  926  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
GRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  IKitelien  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  baring  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  St  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

ACIC0LT0R1L  ANNUAL 


For  1868. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WASTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  will  contain  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairymen’s  Association,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap¬ 
paratus,  buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice, 

Sewers  and  Earth  Closets 

In  their  relations  to  Agriculture,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waking. 

Winter  Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston  ; — one  upon 

Scythes  and  Cradles, 

By  John  W.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated;)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breaking  and  on  Bitting  Colts,  by  Sam’l 
F.  Headly,  Esq.,  (illustrated;)  on  Recent  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  will  he  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1S67,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  will  he  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  St  CO., 

245  Broadway, New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HORSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 
(frank  forester.) 

BEATJTIFTJIiliY  ILHISTRATED, 
CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 

Ponies— Different  Breeds. 

How  to  Breed  Wlules. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 

How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 

How  to  Break  a  Horse. 

How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 

How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANCE  JUDD  St  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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THE  MAHOPAC  HOUSE 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Epileptics 
and  Paralytics. 

This  Medical  Institution  for  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy, 
Paralysis,  and  other  nervous  diseases,  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  hake  Maliopac,  and  iu  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  of  tire  State.  The  House  is  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience,  including  gas  and  modern  im¬ 
provements,  for  the  best  comforts  of  the  patients— and  also 
provided  with  arrangements  to  administer  the  different 
kinds  of  baths,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercise,  a  billiard 
table,  &c.,  and  everything  necessary  to  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  patients.  Casesof  Dipsomania  or  other  nervous 
derangements  induced  by  intemperance,  are  also  admitted 
into  the  Institution.  Charges  from  $20  to  $30  per  week, 
including  board,  medical  attendance,  medicines,  etc.  For 
further  information  address 

DR.  M.  GONZALEZ  ECHEVEKRIA,  Medical  Superin. 
tendent,  Lake  Maliopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  BURTT, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

STORE,  84  KNEELAND  STREET. 

Warehouse,  115  South.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Particular  attention  given  to  sales  of  Flour,  Butter,  Cheese, 
Eggs,  Hides,  Pelts,  Country  Produce,  &c. 


This  beautiful  and  indestructible  fibrous  Mineral  is  now 
manufactured  into  a  IlOOF  COATING,  and  a  Cement  for 
joints  in  Stone,  Wood,  and  Metals,  and  for  repairing  Leaks 
in  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

Patented  for  all  similar  purposes  by  II.  W.  JOHN'S,  for  ten 
years  manufacturer  of  Improved  Roofing  Materials,  78  Wil- 
liam-st.,  N.  Y.  For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Paint  dealers,  and 
at  Drug  and  General  Stores.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 


ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 

WATCHES” 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are  snch, 
compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived)  and 

“ROSKOPE’S  Patented  PEOPLE'S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watches 
are  made  is  a  metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever  ottered 
to  the  public.  It  lias  seriously  occupied  the  attention  ol 
Scientific  men,  and  lias  not  only  called  forth  the  eulogiums 
of  tlie  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  properties,  hut 
has  also  obtained  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
even  been  favorably  noticed  by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius 
IX.,authorizing  its  use  in  the  manufacturing  ot  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  surpassed  by 
none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only  on  account  of 
the  'intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further  details  will  he 
found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting-cased— 
■one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents.  The  move¬ 
ments  are  well  finished,  carefullv  put  together  by  skillful 
workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated.  lean  therefore  warrant 
them  excellent  time-keepers.  These  goods  being  manufact¬ 
ured  in  my  own  factory,  I  am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the 
above  sizes  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $16.00.  A  full 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D„  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 

Address  JULES  D,  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


STIMP801V’S  SCIENTIFIC  GOLD  PENS. 


No.  22,  FINE.  No.  44  MEDIUM.  No.  66  COARSE.  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $3.00.  With  Ink-Retaining 
Penholder,  $4.50.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS,  50c. ;  Fountain  Styles,  $1  to  $2  ;  with 
case  and  pencil,  $2  to  $3.50.  Peris  repaired  for  50c. 

G.  F.  HAWK ES,  64  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and.  others.- — The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil.  will  last  10  or  15  years  -,  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  lo  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels  and  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (It  being  Fire  and 
Water-proof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  hbls.  the  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose 
is  unsurpassed  for  body,  durability,  elasticity,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  $6  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  fann¬ 
er  lor  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
lor  a  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 

DANIEL  BIDWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Every  man  tiis  own  house  painter 

and  Paper  Hanger.— All .  Housekeepers,  Farmers  and 
Painters  must  have  the  Book.  Send  75  cents  by  mail  to 
THOMAS  SMITH,  Baldwin  City,  Kansas,  and  it  will  be  sent 
free  of  postage  to  any  address. 


ShaFcr's  Family  Scales.  You  want  them.  See 
advertisement  on  page  193. 


Elegant. 

IMPROVED 

BRONZE 


PARIS,  1867. 


rtjnHE  AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 

J*'  Patented  Feb.  9,  18G4. 

The  BRIDGE¬ 
PORT  MAN  UFAC- 
TUKING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Bridgeport, 
Conn., having  large¬ 
ly  increased  their 
facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  the 
above-named  cele¬ 
brated  DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION,  NON- 
FREKZING  Force 
PUMP,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish 
them  in  any  quan¬ 
tities.  This  pump 
is  recommended  by 
Insurance  Compan¬ 
ies  and  others  as  a 
convenient  and  use¬ 
ful  fire  pump,  as 
■with  the  power  of 
one  man  water  can 
be  thrown  through 
a  hose  and  pfpe 
from  50  to  75  ft.  It 
is  also  recommend¬ 
ed  lor  its  conven¬ 
ience  in  washing 
wagons,  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  &c. 
Its  Advantages 
and  USES. 

1st.  Simplicity.- 
The  entire  Pump  is 
composed  of  but 
few  parts,  all  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  and 
can  be  taken  apart 

and  put  together  easily,  and  as  it  requires  no  packing,  sel¬ 
dom  gets  out  of  repair. 

2d  it  Never  Freezes— As  no  water  remains  in  the  pipe 


when  not  in  motion,  there  is  no  danger  of  freezin. . 

3d.  These  Pumps,  being  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
work  with  very  little  friction,  as  they  are  perfectly  lubri¬ 
cated,  and  always  furnish  the  coldest  and  purest  water. 

4th.  Galvanized. — Being  thoroughly  galvanized,  outside 
and  inside,  they  do  not  impart  an  unpleasant  and  brackish 
taste  to  the  water  ;  lienee,  lor  well-pumps  for  family  use,  the 
galvanized  ones  are  recommended. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  list  of  Pumps, 
either  Iron,  Galvanized  or  Brass,  with  printed  directions  for 
putting  them  in.  Pipe  extra.  In  ordering  pipe  and  pump 
from  the  manufactory  or  of  agents,  be  particular  to  give  the 
exact  depth  of  well  to  top  of  platform ;  pipe  can  then  be 
furnished  the  length  required,  so  that  any  man  observing 
the  directions  senf can  set  a  pump  without  trouble.  Orders 

. cl.  Sent  by  express  C.  O.  D. 

Capacity , 
per  minute. 
15  to  20  gals. 
25  to  35  gals. 
70  gals. 
140  gals. 
400  gals. 


for  pumps  promptly  filled. 


No. 

Iron. 

Gal¬ 

vanized. 

Size  of  Length  of 

Cylinder.  Stroke. 

1 

$  12 

$  15 

3M  inches.  4  and  6  inches. 

2 

20 

25 

4  inches.  4  and  5  incites. 

3 

30 

36 

5  inches.  6  inches. 

4 

50 

65 

6  inches.  7  incites. 

5 

200 

252 

9  inches.  12  inches. 

POULTRY  VAlte  TFITTIMGS. 

A  NEW  SPECIALTY  SIY 


d 
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JtCsta/blisliecl  in  18-43. 

Fine  Castings  to  Order. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ALDERNEY  CATTLE,  imported  and  out  of  im¬ 
ported  ;  also,  pure-hred  fowls.  Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  J„  on  Northern  R.  K.,  1  hour  from  New  York. 


Annual  Sale  of  Durham  Stock. 
3?.  CL.  33TJIN 

Will  offer  at  Public  Sale,  without  reserve,  at  LONDON, 
Madison  County,  Ohio,  on 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6,  1868, 

21  head  of  his  pure  blood  Durham  Cattle,  consisting  of  9 
yearling  Bulls,  10  one  and  two  yearling  Heifers,  and  1  Cow, 
with  Bull  Calf. 

JOHN  G.  DUN  will  also  sell  at  the  same  time  and  place 
12  yearling  Bulls  and  Heifers  and  2  two-year  old  Bulls. 

Terms.— Nine  months’  credit,  with  approved  security. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  pedigrees. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGH-BRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 

Ornamental  Fowls  lor  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Parkesburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 

—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S„  Canada, 
or  South  America.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


¥TAM.4N  — Honey-Comb  Emp- 

J0L tier.  Late  improvements  in  our  Movable  Comb  Bee-Hive. 
Circular  and  price  list  for  186S  sent  free.  L.  L.  LANG- 
STROTH  &  SON,  Lock  Box  66,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


BETT’S  DOUBLE  MOLD  BRANCH  BEAM 

PLOW  cultivates  corn,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  &c„  with¬ 
out  hand  hoeing.  The  only  Double  Mold  plow  that  runs 
steady  and  doesn’t  clog. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Also,  Share's  Coulter  Harrow,  Hutchinson's  Pat.  Cider 
Mill,  Iona  Deep  Working  Plows. 


CRAY’S  DOUBLE  CASED  MOVABLE  COMB' 

'aJT  BEE-HIVE,  Patented  Nov.  26tli,  1867.  Also,  Italian' 
Queen  Bees,  bred  from  Imported  Mothers,  of  undoubted 
purity,  at  living  prices.  For  full  particulars  send  lor  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Price  List. 

A.  CRAY, 

Eeily,  Butler  County,  Ohio. 


Mabbctt’s  Folding  Sectional  Chicken 
Coop. 

Patent  Applied  for. 

This  Coop  meets  a  want  long  experienced,  costs  hut  little, 
and  lasts  for  years.  Every  person  that  raises  chickens  should 
have  them.  A  good  opportunity  to  make  money.  County 
Rights  for  sale  cheap.  Apply  to 

J.  II.  MABBETT,  Patentee,  Box  78,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GEYELYN’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  ill  a 

Commercial  Point  of  View,  as  carried  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Co.  Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rear¬ 
ing,  and  Fattening,  on  entirely  new  and  scientific  principles, 
with  all  the  necessary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details, 
and  a  notice  of  the  Poultry  establishments  in  France,  by 
Geo.  Kennedy  Geyelin,  C.  E.  With  a  Preface  by  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Secretary  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations.  Published  by  A.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  &  CO..  No.  100  Washington-st.,  Boston.  Svo,  cloth, 
tinted  paper,  127  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Copies  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 


EGGS.  EGGS. 

Houdan,  Crevecmur,  Black  Spanish,  and  Brahma  Eggs, 
from  imported  and  prize  birds.  Address 

PHILANDER  WILLIAMS,  Taunton,  Mass. 


KRAHMA  POOTRA  EGGS  from  pure  imported 

stock;  fowls  very  large,  nearly  white,  pea  combs,  13 
eggs,  $2;  52,  $6;  packed  in  moss  to  ensure  their  hatching. 
Sent  any  distance  bv  Express.  Address, 

W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I,1 4. N.  of  Dorking,  Spanish,  Brahma  (dark), 
-H-4Cocliin,  white,  huff,  or  Partridge  color.  Houdan,  Creve- 
eamr,  La  Fleclie,  Malay,  Gold  Polands,  Game.  Sultans,  Ayles¬ 
bury  and  Rouen  ducks,  at  one  shilling  each.  Toulouse  goose. 
Is.  6d..  Cambridge  Turkeys,  2  shillings  (English). 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


f(5GGS  from  White  Leghorn,  Brahma,  White- 
4  faced  Black  Spanish,  and  Golden  Seabright  Bantam 
fowls.  Selected  stock  and  of  perfect  purity.  $2  per  doz.;  4 
doz.  or  more  $1.50  per  doz,  N.  A.  SHU'TE,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Superior  Brahma  Fowls,  carefully  bred  from  Prize 
►  rt  Stock.  Also  choice  Brahma  eggs, lor  hatching,  $1.25  per 
doz.;  $2.25  for  2 dozen.  J.  S.  CLAl.K,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


3AIRST  MEDAL  at  American  Poultry  Society. — 
Three  First  Prizes  at  other  Exhibitions.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs  for  setting,  $2.50  per  doz. 

JOHN  SALISBURY,  Jr„  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


fT'GGS  from  first-class  Brahma  Fowls,  $2  per  doz. 

-^Silver  Seabright  Bantams.  $4  per  doz.  Delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price.  W.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


66  MALSTED’S  IMPROVED  DRINKING 

JOL  FOUNTAIN  for  Poultry,  the  most  simple  and 
durable  yet  offered."  Address 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


(jjf-  gj  si  Day  foe  All. — Stencil  Tool  Samples 

•P®""  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield.  Vt. 
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THE  NEW  YORK 

Importing,  Breeding,  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
A.  M.  H1LSTED  &  CO.,  Agts., 
6§  Pearl  St.,  Mew  York. 

Importers,  Breeders,  and  Dealers  in  Thorough-bred  Stock 
of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Ilogs,  Dogs,  Poultry, 
Pigeons  and  Rabbits.  Stock  bought  and  sold  on  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  record  kept  of  all  stock  placed  in  our  hands  for 
sale,  and  also  of  wants.  Orders  and  Commissions  solicited. 
For  Circulars  address  as  above. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Charles  Downing.  $5  doz. ;  $25,  100.  Second  size,  $2.50  per 
doz.;  $12.50  per  100.  Harrison,  Ilomeyn,  Market,  Fenner, 
Gloede’s  Perpetual,  and  Globe,  each  $2  doz.;  or  $10, 100.  The 
7  varieties,  including  Chas.  Downing,  2d  size,  1  doz.  each,  $7. 

Rippowam,  Jucuhda,  Durand’s,  Philadelphia,  eachSOcts. 
doz. ;  $3,  100. 

Stinger,  Negro,  Ella,  A.  Lincoln,  President,  $1  doz.  each, 
or  $4,100;  or  the  9  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  $5. 

White  Alpine,  Red  Alpine,  each  $1  doz.;  $3,  100.  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Green  Prolific,  Russell,  each  30c. 
doz.;  or  $1, 100.  The  entire  collection,  22  varieties,  1  dozen 
each,  $15.  or  2d  size  C.  Downing,  $12. 

Dr.  Nicaise,  $1  each  ;  $3  doz.  Kittatinny  Blackberry,  $3 
doz.;  $20,100.  Philadelphia  Raspberry,  $2.50  doz.;  $18,  100. 
Clarke  Raspberry,  $1  each,  $9  doz.  Fertile  de  Palleau  Cur¬ 
rant,  $3  doz.  For  description  of  all  the  above,  look  at  March 
No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  113.  Strawberry  plants  may  be 
set  out  up  to  the  lOtli  of  June.  100  Strawberry  plants  or  less, 
by  mail,  post-paid. 

Address,  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


Vegetable  Plants  for  May. 

SweetPotato  (Nansemond),75c. per  100;  $3per500;  $5perl000 
Cabbage  (succession  sorts), 75c.  “  $3  “  $5  “ 

Cauliflower  (Erfurt. &  others). $1.50“  $5  “  $7.50“ 

Tomato  (Cedar  Hill  Early),  $3.00“  $12  “  $20  “ 

Can  be  safelv  shipped  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  five 
days  in  the  transit;  fresh  supplies  daily  from  our  Gardens  at 
Bergen.  HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 

07  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


The  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 

SOO  Farmers  will  testify  to  its  superiority  over  all  other 
varieties.  It  yields  largely,  ripens  early ,  is  eight-rowed  and 
White,  kernels  large,  firm  and  compact  on  the  ear— capping 
over  on  the  ends— is  remarkably  sound  both  in  wet  and  dry 
seasons,  ears  from  12  to  lii  inches  in  length.  Packages  con¬ 
taining  enough  for  50  hills,  by  mail,  post-paid,  25  cents  per 
packet;  libs.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.  Larger  quantities  at 
reasonable  rates.  Address  S.  B.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


CHERRY  LAWN  ULAJESM. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Strawberries*  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants*  Gooseberries, 
Grapes*  Rhubarb.  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes.  Vegetable 
Plants,  mailed  to  all  on  application.  All  orders  intrusted  to 
us  will  be  faithfully  executed  in  EVERY  respect. 

D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PSiinney’s  Early  Watermelon, 

The  seed  of  this  melon  was  sent  me  several  years  since  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  tried  several  kinds  of  watermelon  anil 
failed  with  all  but  this  variety.  I  have  raised  it  myself  two 
seasons  and  find  It  very  reliable,  and  worth  sending  out  to 
the  public.  Of  good  size,  oblong,  elegantly  mottled,  grass 
green,  deep  red  flesh,  early  and  excellent. 

Per  package,  15  ots.;  per  oz..  30  cts. ;  per  lb..  $3.00. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet  Corn, 

Tlie  eavs  are  of  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  very  sweet  and  excellent  for  table  use. 
Mv  specimens  of  tins  Corn  recently  took  the  First  Premium 
nt"two  of  tlie  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  Per  package,  25  cents,  or  five  packages  for  $1.00. 

My  seed  Catalogue  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Sweet  P©tete  Plants, 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  by  the  100,  by  the  1000,  or  10,000,  raised 
and  for  sale,  by  I.  J.  SIMONSON, 

58  Courtlandt-street,  New  York. 


66  WANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

-1*1  grown  from  selected  seed,  price  65  cts.  per  10Q,  by 
mail ;  60  cts.  per  100,  by  Express ;  $5  per  1000.  Printed  direc¬ 
tions  for  setting  and  culture.” 

Address  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Harison,  Goodrich,  White  Peach  Blow,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  sale  by  TATEM  &  DAVENPORT,  Produce  Commission 
Merchants,  No.  1  Del.  Avenue  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Consignments  solicited. 


PURE  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  the  best  quality  and  true  to  name.  Forwarded  by  mail 
without  extra  charge.  Our  Illustrated  Manual  for  1868  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp.  MAUPAY,  IIACKER&CO.,  Seed  Grow¬ 
ers  &  Importers,  Nos.  803  &  805  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B”  ETTEIYTATE" T II  AITTNEVERT— Readers  of 
this  who  have  not  supplied  their  Fields  and  Gardens 
with  Berry  plants,  will  please  refer  to  page  113,  March  No., 
and  order  immediately  of 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


1ST  PREMIUM  of  Penn.  Horticultural  fair,  1867, 
award  to  the  New  Strawberry,'  Stinger  Seedling.  Send 
for  price  list  to  TATEM  &  DAVENPORT,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants,  No.  1  Delaware  Avenue  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYTOT  TOO  LATE  YET  to  plant  Strawberries, 
L”  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  &c.  For  Information  or  prices 
send  for  spring  Circular,  and  Price  List,  stating  kinds  and 
quantities  wanted.  C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FKITTS,  Iilwood,  N.  J. 


Shafer’s  Family  Scales  are  wanted  by  every  Farm¬ 
er.  See  advertisement  on  page  193 


€ATAE©GUE§  !§E IT  FREE. 

M.  O’KEEFE,  SOM  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■»ASfi»BEBSKIES  and  BLACKBERRIES, 
JS-5V  best  varieties.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue,  just 
published.  MAHLOS  MOON, 

Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

M.  ELTING  &  CO.’S  Seed  Warehouse,  201 
Fulton-st.,  New  York.  A  choice  stock  of  pure  and 
reliable  Seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 


Grape  Vines  Offered  for  Land ! ! ! 

I  will  take  good  Lands  for  Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings,  or 
sell  very  low  for  cash.  Address  with  price, 

DR.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  111. 


Abbok  Vit-e  Plants  at  wholesale,  as  follows;  Pasture 
plants,  $5  per  1000;  Nursery  grown,  $60  per  1000.  Address  till 
June  1st,  L.  B.  CHAPMAN.  51  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York  ; 
all  other  times,  Portland,  Maine. 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  bad  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving,  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71 ‘Broadway,  New  York. 


PATENT  CHERRY  STONER,— Takes  out  tlie 
stones  from  one  bushel  per  hour,  without  mashing  the 
fruit.  Simple  and  durable.  Price  $1.25.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  GEER  &  HUTCHINSON,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Office  of  “  Passaic  Carbon  Works,” 

159  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane). 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PURE  BONE  DUST, 
Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,  Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  AYorks 
on  the  Passaic  River,  N.  J.,  should  be  addressed  to 

LISTER  BROTHERS.  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 
General  Agents  for  New  Jersey 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.. 

70  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TO  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS 

Tlie  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 
of  Double  Relinecl  Poudreite,  made 
from  the  Might  Soil.  Blood,  Offal,  and  Dead 
Animals  of  New  Y'ork  City,  l'or  which  they 
have  exclusive  contracts  for  a  long  term  o’f 
vears.  Price,  only  Twenty-Five  Dollars  per 
Ton.  This  article  is  fully  guaranteed  to  he  as 
good,  weight  for  weight,  as  any  Sixty  or  Seven¬ 
ty  Dollar  superphosphate  in  market.  The  re- 
_ _ Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Grain,  have  been  aston¬ 
ishing,  tlie  past  year ;  maturing  crops  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  double  tlie  crop.  Pamphlets  with  expe¬ 
rience  of  hundreds  of  farmers,  and  every  information,  will 
be  sent  free  to  anv  one  applying  bv  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
THE  LODI 'MANUFACTURING  CO., 

66  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


13.  F.  Coe’s 

AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Price  $55  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  free  on  hoard. 

Send  for  Circular  giving  Analysis  and  Testimonials  to 
J.  R.  DECATUR  &  Co., 

197  Water-st.,  New  York. 


GEOUGE  M.  PETTY, 

Real  Estate  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Missouri  Stands  for  Sale. 

It  is  a  fact  that  tlie  lands  of  Missouri,  cheap,  fertile,  and  sit¬ 
uated  in  tlie  heart  oftheUnion,  furnish  an  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunity  for  tlie  people  of  tlie  Eastern  and  Northern  States 
to  acquire  rich,  healthy,  and  good  farms  and  homes,  which 
opportunity  never  cun  occur  again,  so  near  the  great  centers 
of  population.  Tlie  great  territory  of  North  Missouri,  bound¬ 
ed  north  by  Iowa,  east  by  the  Mississippi,  south  and  west  by 
the  Missouri  River,  contains  about  25,0)0  square  miles,  or  six¬ 
teen  million  acres  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  Valley  of  tlie 
Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri,  tlie  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  R.  It.  extends.  Its  eastern  termini  at  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its  western  at  St. 
Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri.  Excellent  and 
cheap  lands  lie  along  side  of  its  track  in  alternate  sections. 
Nature  here  lias  done  much,  man  but  little.  Tlie  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthy,  and  a  virgin  soil,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants  from 
the  cold  and  bleak  domains  of  the  North,  to  settle  on  our 
rich  and  waiting  prairies.  Slavery  has  been  tried  here  fifty 
years,  and  now  Freedom  will  be  tried  forever.  Let  the  in¬ 
dustrious  and  enterprising,  rich  and  poor,  come  and  prosper. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  and  much  valuable 
information  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  come,  or 
to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  come  with  them. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  Rail¬ 
road  lands  is  sold  at  30  cents.  Address 

GEO.  L.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner  of  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


qg>  HQQ  ACRES  RICH  ARABLE  LAND,  well 

l  ww timbered.  Few  hours  of  city  of  Norfolk. 
Good  water  navigation.  Brice  $3  per  acre.  Many  other 
smaller  tracts  suitable  for  trucking  and  fruits. 

E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO.,  Real  Estate  Agents,  Norfolk,  Va. 

ACRES  for  $1,000  of  fine  rolling  Prairie 
COUP'S  S’  land  in  Iowa,  entered  eight  years,  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  to  purchaser.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 
J.  S.  YOUNG,  Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


HOWE  &  STEVENS’ 

FAMILY  DYE  COLORS. 

CAUTION. 

All  persons  who  keep  Hows  &  Stevens’  Family  Dye 
COLor.s  for  sale  can  be  relied  on  for  fair  dealing,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  cost  tlie  retailer  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  other  kinds  of  Dyes  in  the  market,  while  he  re¬ 
tails  them  all  at  the  same  price;  consequently  lie  makes 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  more  by  selling  an  inferior  article. 

We  publish  this  caution  to  guard  our  customers  against 
imposition.  Accept  none  but  Howe  &  Stevens’  Patent 
Family  Dye  Colors.  They  are  tlie  original  inventors  of 
an  improvement  which  originated  this  branch  of  business, 
and  made  dyeing  a  domestic  art.  They  have  had,  also,  five 
years’  experience  in  this  particular  business,  and  have  been 
constantly  improving  the  quality  of  their  Dyes.  All  the 
colors,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufactured 
by  the  undersigned,  and  we  can  supply  our  customers  with 
either.  The  liquids  do  not  require,  so  much  time  in  dyeing ; 
but  the  powder  colors  will  color  the  most  goods,  and  cost 
the  same  per  package.  In  coloring  blacks,  browns  and  drabs, 
we  would  advise  tlie  use  of  tlie  powder  colors  in  preference 
to  the  liquid,  unless  for  ribbons  or  some  very  small  article. 
manufactured  by 

I¥1A^LEY  HOW1, 

(Successor  to  Howe  &  Stevens.) 

280  and  262  BROADWAY ,  BOSTON. 

Trotting  horses,  and  how  to  train 

THEM.  PEDIGREES,  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM. 
Horse  Portraiture— Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trot¬ 
ters.  Preparations  for  Races;  Management  in  tlie  Stable: 
on  the  Track  ;  Horse  Life,  &c.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson. 
One  crown  8vo,  volume . ...$3.00 

WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Being  a  compilation  of  the  Pedigrees  of  American  and 
imported  Blood  Horses,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  an 
Appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees 
prior  to  the  year  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public  from 
the  earliest  trotting  races  till  the  close  of  1806.  By  J.  H. 
Wallace,  1,000  pages,  illustrated  with  original  Portraits, 
finely  engraved  on  steel,  of  about  20  celebrated  Racers  and 
Trotters. 

One  vol.  Svo„  cloth,  gilt . $10.00 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  RIFLE.  Entitled  THE  CRACK 
SHOT.  By  E.  C.  Barber.  Price  $2.50. 

Sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  prices,  by 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  ADAMS, 

434  Broome-st.,  New  York. 


Special  Announcement. 


I  have  a  constant  demand  for  farms  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

Persons  having  property  to  sell  will  please  send  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlie  property,  location,  &c.,  witli  terms  of  sale,  and 
price.  My  terms  are  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  according  to 
property. 

Persons  sending  $10  can  have  their  property  inserted  in 
mv  Real  Estate  Register. 

References:  E.  P.  Jones,  Att’y  at  Law,  Pittsburgh  ;  J.  H. 
Walter,  Prothonatary  ;  Henry  Smorley,  Recorder. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  TIMBER  and  FARMING 

LANDS  for  SALE,  near  the  Ohio  River,  in  latitude 
of  Washington;  climate  mild ;  water  good ;  location  healthy ; 
price  very  low.  No  underbrush  ;  soil  a  deep,  rich  loam ;  good 
stock,  fruit,  and  grain  lands.  Title  perfect. 

E.  C.  SMITH, 

No.  71  Broadway,  Room  No.  70,  New  York. 


1,900,000  ACMES, 

Stock,  Grain  and  Fruit  Farms,  and  unimproved  lands  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  West.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

M.  D.  SEWARD,  Normal,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


Franklin  tract— 20,000  acres,  on  Rail¬ 
road.  Gloucester  County,  New- Jersey,  25  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  good  soil,  mild,  healthful  climate.  Low  prices, 
in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Pamphlets,  with  map  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  sent  free.  Address  MORRIS  &  CO.,  North  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  for  sale. 


PENNINGTON’S  Real  Estate  Register  contains 
Farms,  Plantations,  Mills,  Hotels,  etc.,  for  Sale  and 
Exchange,  ill  TWENTY-SEVEN  different  States.  It  gives 
the  owners’  names  and  address,  and  is  sent  to  any  person  one 
year  for  ten  cents.  Address  ISAAC  C.  PENNINGTON, 
No.  132  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Advertiser. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Andrews.  Fuller, 
the  well-known  practical  horticulturist,  lias  been  engaged 
as  Editor  of  our  Horticultural  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  not  only  the  author  of  several  of  our  most 
popular  horticultural  works,  but  a  member  of  many  of 
the  prominent  scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

We  believe  that  our  subscribers  and  the  public  in  general 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  services  of  so  eminent  a 
horticulturist  have  been  secured  to  aid  in  disseminating  use¬ 
ful  information  among  the  masses. 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK,  Publisher. 


AGENTS  WAITED. 

FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  GEN.  U.  S.  GRANT.  By 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Demins.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  issued 
■tinder  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  Grant  himself. 
The  author  is  well  known  as  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  wri¬ 
ters  and  eloquent  orators  in  tlie  country.  Agents  will  find 
this  one  of  tlie  most  intensely  interesting  Biographies  ever 
published  in  America,  and  will  meet  with  a  readv  sale. 
For  particulars,  address  S.  $.  SCRANTON  &  CO., 

126  Asylum-st,,  Hartford,  Conn. 


<ORANT. — Agents  wanted  for  the  Life,  Campaigns 
Battles  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  In  one  octavo  volume, 
over  500  up.,  and  well  illustrated.  Applv  at  once  for  Circu¬ 
lar  to  LEDYARD  BILL,  75  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


|T|0  you  want  a  GOOD  farm,  WEST  ?  Five  im- 
-kLt  proved  farms  with  water  and  timber.  Mo  better  bar¬ 
gains  anywhere.  Schools  near,  soil  rich,  and  climate  health¬ 
ful.  Time  on  part.  R.  ELDRlDGE,  Otsego,  Iowa. 

Shaler’s  Family  Scales.  The  most  paying  article 

for  Agents.  See  advertisement  on  page  193. 
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The  IN'.  Y.  independent 


AND 

THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN 

FOR 

FOUR  DOLLARS! 

We  have  decided,  for  the  next  three  months,  to  offer  to 
every  new  subscriber  to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  send¬ 
ing  us  $1  extra  (or  $4)  a  copy  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent 
lor  one  year.  These  are  two  of  the  largest  religious  papers 
in  the  world,  and  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $5.50  a  year 
when  taken  singly. 

The  Liberal  Christian  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  freshest,  spiciest,  and  ablest  religious  sheet  published, 
price  $3  per  year.  The  Independent  is  $2.50  per  year. 

REV.  H.  W.  BELLOWS’  greatly  admired 

EUROPEAN  LETTERS, 
reprinted  from  the  columns  of 

The  Liberal  Christian, 

are  now  in  press  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  will  be 
issued  in  two  large  and  handsome  volumes.  Price  $1.75  each. 

The  first  volume  is  ready  and  will  be  delivered  in  a  few 
days.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  from  this 
office,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  MACMIFICEMT  GIFT! 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  these  Letters,  and  the 
desire  to  get  an  early  copy,  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  Harpers,  by  which,  for  the  next  three  months, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME 
OF 

Dr.  BELLOWS’  LETTERS 

WILL  BE  PHESEIMTED  TO 

EVERY  YEW  SUBSCRIBER 

to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  sending  us  50  cents  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  $3,  and  25  cents  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  work ;  or 

BOTH  VOLUMES 

Will  fee  CJivest 

For  two  new  subscribers  enclosing  $1  extra,  and  50  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

EF”  One  new  subscriber  for  tico  years  in  advance  will 
be  considered  the  same  as  two  new  subscribers. 


THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN, 

The  IN’.  Y.  Indie  pendent, 

(each  for  one  year)  and  The  First  Volume  of 

DR.  BELLOWS’  LETTERS, 

"Will  be  furnished  for 

FIVE  DOLLARS !  ■ 

And  twenty-five  cents  additional  to  cover  postage. 

These  propositions  are  intended  only  for  NEW  sub¬ 
scribers,  whose  names  have  not  been  upon  our  hooks  (or 
the  hooks  of  The  Independent)  within  the  year,  and  they 
will  remain  open  only  for  the  space  of  three  months. 


The  Ijiberal  Christian 

Is  not  only  one  of 

THE  LARGEST  AID  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

In  appearance,  but  is,  upon  all  sides,  acknowledged  to  he 
THE  MOST  ABM  EDITED 
as  it  is,  also,  the  MOST  EXPENSIVE 

RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL  in  the  WORLD ! 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  money-making  institution;  and 
however  large  its  circulation  or  its  receipts,  EVERY 
PENNY  WILL,  BE  EXPENDED  IX  PUSHING 
FORWARD  THE  WORK.  Let  all  understand  and 
know  that 

We  are  in  Earnest, 

and  intend,  by  every  practical  and  proper  means  in  our  power 

To  Push  Forward  the  Work 

AND 

To  Increase  Our  Usefulness. 

AVe  ask  friends  of  religion  and  humanity,  one  and  all. 

In  Every  Village,  Hamlet  and  Town, 

to  take  hold  of  the  work  and  help  us  forward  In  the  good 
cause. 

Address  ,T,  X.  HADDOCK,  Manager, 

83  &  84  Xassan-strect,  New  York. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN. 

P,  O.  Box  0095. 


THE  WEEKLY  SI 


Is  prepared  with  great  care  especially  for  country  subscri¬ 
bers.  The  news  of  the  week,  in  every  department,  is  con¬ 


densed  for  it  by  experienced  and  skillful  editors,  so  that  its 
readers  will  be  able  to  learn  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  every 
event  of  importance  that  hasjiappeued  irf  any  part  of  the 
globe.  A  selection  from  the  most  interesting  editorial  arti¬ 
cles  of  The  Daily  Sun  will  form  one  of  its  constant  fea¬ 
tures,  while  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  miscella¬ 
ny  will  also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  columns. 

The  features  and  fluctuations  of  the  markets  of  cattle, 
produce,  and  general  merchandise,  will  be  accurately  and 
carefully  exhibited  in  our  columns  ;  and  while  The  Weekly 
Sun  is  tlius  especially  adapted  to  fill  a  place  occupied  by  no 
other  of  our  journals  as  a 

General  Family  Newspaper, 
it  will  also  furnish  accurate  and  fresh  reports  of  all  matters 
of  importance  to 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  AND  GARDENER. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  who  will  not  only  write  ou  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  will  also  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  and 
will  daguerreotype  their  proceedings  for  tiie  benefit  of  our 
subscribers.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  and  print  in 
this  department  of  The  Sun  the  results  of  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  readers  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Communications  on  these  topics  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  The  Sun,  New  York  City. 

A  Ijiberal  Offer. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Fuller, 
which  speaks  for  itself: 

To  the  Publisher  of  The  Sun. 

Sir  :  One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  an  editor  is  in  knowing 
that  his  labors  are  appreciated  by  ills  readers. 

As  I  itave  taken  editorial  charge  of  the  Agricultural  aud 
Horticultural  Department  of  The  Sun,  I  am  desirous  of 
ascertaining  how  many  of  its  readers  take  a  special  interest 
in  these  subjects. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  I 
make  the  following  proposition: 

To  every  subscriber  to  The  Weekly  or  Semi- Weekly 
Sun,  who  shall  send  in  his  name,  with  the  full  subscription 
price,  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  I  will  forward  by  mail 
carefully  packed,  and  postage  paid,  six  root  cuttings  eacli  of 
the  Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny  blackberry,  or  two  good 
vines  of  the  Concord  grape.  The  one-year  old  plants  of 
these  new  and  most  excellent  blackberries  are  now  being 
sold  by  our  nurserymen  at  prices  ranging  from  $4  to  $9  per 
dozen  :  and  the  cuttings  which  I  offer  will  make  equally  as 
good  plants  the  first  season,  besides  affording  stock  for  their 
further  propagation. 

I  do  not  offer  these  cuttings  or  vines  as  a  premium,  but 
having  a  quantity  on  hand,  which  I  know  to  he  genuine,  I 
tender  them  to  the  agricultural  readers  of  the  Weekly  and 
Semi-Weekly  Sun.  as  an  earnest  of  my  good  will,  and  tiie 
pleasant  relations  which  I  hope  to  establish  with  them. 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

The  price  of  The  Weekly  Sun  is  fixed  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 

and  while  it  is  offered  at  this  low  rate,  our  friends  will  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  large  subscription  list  that 
we  can  be  enabled  to  derive  from  it  anything  like  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  its 
publication.  It  is  true  that  it  is  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  more 
convenient  form  and  dimensions  than  most  of  the  other 
general  weekly  newspapers  of  this  city ;  but  the  very  con¬ 
densation  and  point  which  give  it  value,  and  make  Its  con¬ 
tents  so  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  every  reader,  are 
gained  by  unusual  care  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  editors. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  a  big  blanket  paper  up  with 
long  and  uninteresting  articles ;  the  work  of  condensation 
requires  labor,  talent,  and  continual  watchfulness. 


Twenty  copies  of  The  Weekly  Sun  will  he  mailed  to 
one  address  for  $17,  and  fifty  copies  for  $37.50,  invariably 
in  advance.  Address  THE  SUN,  New  York  City. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN 
Will  be  of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  The 
Weekly,  hut  will  have  space  for  a  greater  variety  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading,  and  will  furnish  the  news  to  its  subscri¬ 
bers  with  greater  freshness,  because  it  will  come  twice  a 
week  instead  of  once  only.  Its  subscription  price  will  be  only 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR, 

which  is  the  ordinary  price  of  a  New  York  weekly.  We 
confidently  recommend  this  edition  of  The  Sun  to  all  our 
friends  in  the  country  who  wish  to  receive  their  paper  more 
frequently  than  once  a  week,  and  keep  themselves  more 
freshly  posted  with  regard  to  the  news. 

Subscriptions  to  TIIE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN  will  now  he 
received  ;  but  the  first  number  will  not  he  issued  until  The 
First  Week  in  April,  as  it  is  entirely  a  new  paper ;  the 
editions  of  The  Sun  having  hitherto  been  Daily  and  Weekly 
only. 

Clubs  of  ten  Subscribers,  who  have  their  papers  sent  to 
oue  address,  will  receive  The  Semi-Weekly  SUN  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  $18.  Twenty  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for 
$35  ;  and  fifty  copies  for  $80,  always  in  advance. 

Address  THE  SUE", 

Hew  York  City. 

The  Weekly  Sun  and  American  Agriculturist  will 
be  furnished  together  for  $2.00. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Aoriculturist  for  $3.00. 


TRICKS  tile  TEA  TRADE 

Disclosing  all  the  tricks,  adulterations,  deceptions,  and  im¬ 
positions  practised  on  “tea”  drinkers.  Including  the 

dodges  ”  and  modus  operand!  of  the 

TEA  COMPANIES 

which  will  prove  interesting  to  all  purchasers  or  consumers 
of  tea.  This  article  will  prove  profitable  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  many.  The  exposure  will  appear  complete  in  Haney's 
Journal.  It  will  he  followed  in  subsequent  numbers  bv 
other  exposures  equally  interesting  and  important  to  tiie  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  next  issue  we  shall  also  give  an  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  art  of 

VENTRILOQUISM 

with  full  instructions  by  which  persons  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  and  no  mai-formation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  may 
become  Ventriloquists,  and  secure  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement  for  themselves  and  others. 

Haney's  Journal  is  a  handsome  little  monthly,  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  tlie.best  of  paper,  illustrated  with  attractive 
pictures,  and  full  of  good  reading,  including  valuable,  instruc¬ 
tive,  curious,  and  amusing  matters  of  various  kinds,  for  all 
the  members  of  tiie  household.  Gaines  and  puzzles  are  given 
for  tiie  young  folks,  and  all  will  find  something  of  interest 
to  them. 

Send  now  and  get  the  whole  of  the  present  year  for  only 
25  cts. 

Aunt  Sue,  whom  many  of  the  Agriculturist  readers  will 
remember,  is  a  regular  contributor.  Also,  tiie  author  of  tiie 
celebrated  hook,  “Rogues  and  Rogueries,”  who  each  month 
fully  exposes  all  the  new  swindles  and  humbugs  as  fast  as 
they  are  put  in  operation.  This  department  alone  saves  a 
mint  of  money  to  the  readers  of  Haney's  Joubnal.  Tiie 
“Rich  Men  of  the  World”  will  be  continued,  and  points  out 
tiie  successful  ways  of  winning  pecuniary  success  by  which 
all  young  men  may  profit. 

We  aim  to  make  eacli  number  of  Haney’s  Journal  ns 
good  as  possible,  and  better  than  any  preceding  one— that’s 
why  subscriptions  are  pouring  in  upon  us.  and  why  (with 
the  exception  of  thehumbuggers  we  show  up)  all  are  pleased 
with  Haney’s  Journal.  And  by  sending  now  you  can  get 
Haney’s  Journal  the  whole  of  1868,  for  o'nlySSS  cts.  Think 
of  it— a  good  aud  handsome  paper  for  25  cts.  a  year.  And, 
remember,  the  low  price  of  Haney’s  Journal  is  its  least 
attraction. 

That  our  readers  do  like  Haney’s  Journal  is  shown  bv 
the  fact  that,  of  tiie  vast  number  of  new  subscribers  received 
this  year,  only  one  expressed  himself  dissatisfied,  and  desired 
his  subscription  money  returned  in  accordance  with  tiie  offer 
made  to  ail  such  subscribers. 

Try  Haney’s  Journal  for  the  whole  of  186S,  for  only  35c. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

031'“  Mr.  Jesse  Haney,  the  head  of  our  firm  lias  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  tiie  publishing  business  in  New  York  for 
tiie  past  fifteen  years.  For  particulars  as  to  liis  personal  and 
business  reputation  during  this  time,  wc  would  refer  to  tiie 
American  News  Co.  (tiie  largest  wholesale  newspaper  agency 
in  tiie  world),  tiie  Nassau  Bank,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Book  and  News  Co.,  the  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago,  and  to 
the  publishers  of  any  paper  in  which  our  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears.  What  our  reputation  in  the  trade  is,  maybe  learned 
by  applying  to  any  prominent  publisher,  or  hook  or  periodi- 
ca]  (iGfiigr 

Single  copies  of  Haney’s  Journal  are  to  be  had  only  or 
the  newsdealers,  or  on  personal  application  at  the  ofHce. 
None  free,  hut  all  are  invited  to  freely  call  and  examine  our 
stock,  if  visiting  the  city,  without  feeling  any  obligation  to 
buy. 

When  writing  to  us  take  one  more  look  at  the  letter  to  see 
whether  you  have  put  in  the  money— and  whether  you  have 
written  your  own  signature.  Post-Office,  and  State.  Put  our 
own  address  plainly.  If  remitting  a  dollar  or  more,  register 
your  letter  or  get  a  P.  O.  order.  We  stand  all  losses  of 
money  orders  properly  sent. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


BOYS  WANT  IT! 

GIRLS  LIKE  IT! 

OLD  FOLKS  PRIZE  IJ! 

AS  it  is  always  fresh  without  being  sensational. 
Six  Hundred  Pages  for  $1.50. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Juvenile  Magazine  is  tiie 

S  CHO  OLMA  IE. 

Specimen  copies  FREE.  Club  rates  most  liberal. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEF,  Publisher, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Agents,  attention  i— read  what  the 

papers sav  of  “MACKENZIE’S  10,000  RECEIPTS;  or, 
universal  Encyclopaedia.” 

[Rural  American,  New  York,  September  6, 1SG7.1 
“  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  family  works  ever  issued.” 

[Reporter,  Michigan,  August  11, 1S67.] 

“  It  is  tiie  most  extensive  and  reliable  work  of  tiie  kind 
ever  printed.” 

Read  what  our  agents  say : 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y„  August  31,  1867. 

“  I  have  done  first-rate ;  in  tiie  space  of  five  days  I  obtained 
over  100  subscribers.” 

Washington  County,  Vt.,  December  17, 1867. 

“  The  work  sells  well :  it  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any 
work  which  lias  been  sold  in  this  town.” 

All  desiring  information  can  receive  circulars  of  terms  and 
description  by  addressing 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO„ 

17  and  19  South  SIXTH  street,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

5  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,” 

By  Rev.  Z.  EDDY.  D.  D„  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
STORES,  Jr.,  D.  D„  is  tiie  best  selling  work  now  offered 
agents.  One  agent  reports  35  orders  in  four  days.  Another 
2oin  thirty  hours.  One  22  sales  in  making  forty  calls.  Cir¬ 
culars  and  terms  sent  free  on  application.  Address 
W.  J.  HOLLAND  &  CO.. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Excitement  Continues. 

“  That  Pipper”  and  “  The  Little  Wonder.”  The  “Dip¬ 
per  ”  weighs,  without  springs  or  weights,  from  a  half  ounce 
to  two  pounds,  and  measures  from  a  gill  to  three  pints. 
The  “  Little  Wonder  ”  combines  House-funnel,  Apple  Corel-, 
Cake  Cutter,  Pie  Crimper,  Radish-grater,  and  Green  Corn 
Sheller.  Samples  of  each  (4  pieces),  boxed  and  shipped  on 
receipt  of  $1.30.  Agents  wanted. 

MARSH  &  CO.,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
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"  ESTABLISHED  lS6lT  ~ 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CAKOOES 
OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CHOP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis¬ 
trict  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  onto!'  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  Tile  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  To  the  Speculator  ill  invoices  of  1000  to 
2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  Tlie  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7tli.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  Tlie  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  IIE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  tlie  original  cost  of  tlie  Tea,  it  will  he  perceived  what 
tlie  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves—' which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  tlie  country, 
consumers  ill  all  partsof  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  tlie  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  ns  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
ill  tins  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  Orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  lmd  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  tlie  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  stal'd  no  complimentary 
package  ior  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  tlie 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  tlie  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  follo  wing  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  clubs; 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  tlie  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c„  best  $1 13  ». 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  S0e.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c.,  25c.,  30c., S5c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE.  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Ungrouncl)  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted)  25c.,  30c.,  33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


N.  B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  tlie  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (beside  the  Express  charges,)  by 
sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American 
Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  brandies,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  “  Great  American  Tea  Company.”  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  tlie  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


:  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

i  Nos.  3  I  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

;  Post-Ofllce  Box,  5,64-3,  New  York  City. 


Accumulated  Assets,  -  -  $9,159,753  91 

Divisible  Surplus  January  1st,  1868,  $1,642,425  59 

Cash  Dividends,  Payable  Annually. 
THE  IEW  YORK 
LIFE  INSUR  AN  CE  CO. 

IS  ONE  OF  THE 

OLDEST  INSTITUTIONS 

Of  tlie  kind  in  America,  having  been  chartered  in  the  year 
1841,  and  commenced  business  in  May,  1845. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  issued 
policies  upon  the  lives  of  more  than 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  PERSONS, 

And  has  paid  in  losses  $5,000,000  to  the  families  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  who  have  deceased  while  members  of 
the  Company. 

Special  care  in  Hie  selection  of  its  risks,  strict, 
economy,  and  a  safe  and  judicious  investment 
of  its  funds,  emphatically  characterize  the 
management  of  this  Company. 

Policies  are  issued  in  all  tlie  favorable  forms  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  indicated  as  favorable  to  the  assured,  and  can  be 
made  payable  at  a  specified  time  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
assured  or  at  death.  Premiums  may  he  paid  annually,  semi¬ 
annually  or  quarterly. 

The  Progress  of  the  Company  for  the  Past  Four  Years 

Will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 

Increase  of  Assets 
Assets.  over  previous  year. 

1864  . §3,658,755.55 . *1,005,3X7 .63 

1865  .  4,881,910,70 .  1,333,164.15 

1866  .  6,737,816.65 .  1,845,896.05 

1867  .  8,774,336,01 .  3,046,509.36 


Total  Increase . *6,130,788.09 

This  increase  of  over  Six  Million  Dollars  in  the  As¬ 
sets  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  attained,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  neaily  Two  Mil  on  Dollars  for  Losses, 
and  over  One  Million  Dollars  for  Dividends  have  been 
actually  paid  out  during  that  period. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL,  Vice-President. 

WILLIAM  II.  BEERS,  Actuary. 
THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

CORNELIUS  R.  BOGERT,  M.  D.  )  Medical 
GEORGE  WILKES,  M.  D.  (Examiners. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D„  Ass’t  Med.  Examiner. 

C5?”  Policies  issued  in  the  year  1867  will  receive  their  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  payment  of  the  second  Annual  Premiums.  Ex¬ 
isting  Policies  entitled  to  the  Dividend  declared  in  1866,  ivill 
receive  two  Dividends  during  this  year. 


THOMAS  B.  AGYEW, 

360  &  363  Grcenwicli-st.,  New  York, 

Has  reduced  the. prices  of  TEAS,  COFFEES,  SUGAR, 
FLOUR,  and  ail  kinds  of  GROCERIES. 

From  1<)  to  30  per  cent. 

BEST  JAPAN  TEA,  $1.00. 

BEST  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA,  $1.00. 

SPLENDID  OOLONG  TEA.  90  Cents. 

COFFEES,  ROASTED  &  GROUND,  15  Cents  to  40  Cents, 
(Best  in  Market). 

1000  Barrels  FLO  UR.  all  grades.  FROM  $11.00  UPWARDS. 
SUGARS,  all  grades,  at  REFINERS’ PRICES ;  every  thing 
used  in  every  Family  cheaper  than  any  other 
Store  in  New  York. 

THOMAS  R.  AGNEW  occupies  his  own  store,  owns  the 
property,  and  lias  no  rent’ to  pay,  imports  and  buys  exclu¬ 
sively  for  cash,  never  gave  a  note  in  his  life,  consequently 
can  undersell  any  house  in  the  city. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  .John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston,  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


DELAWARE.— DELAWARE. 

Money  made  in  growing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  the  Resources  of  the  State, 
send  50c.  to  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

Office  of  The  Independent,  N.  Y.  City. 


Trusses.—  “  seeley’s  hard 

RUBBER  TRUSS”  Cures  Rupture,  re- 
Itaihs  the  most  difficult  safely  and  easily;  never 
rusts,  breaks,  moves  or  soils;  always  new.  Sold 

_  Iby  all  Druggists.  Send  for  pamphlet,  1347 

Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE 


THE  STANDARD. 


These  Scales  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Original 
Inventors  for  nearly  40  years,  and  are  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  the  Standard ;  they 
were  referred  to  as  sucli  by  the  J udgea  at  the 

GREAT  PARES  EXPOS8TBON, 

WHO  AWARDED  TO  THEM  THE 


Nearly  two  hundred  different  modifications  are  made ,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  every  branch  of  business.  Among  which  are : 


IIAY,  COAL  AND  CATTLE  SCALES. 

Capacity,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six  &  Tea  Tons. 

For  weighing  loaded  wagons,  carts,  live  stock,  produce,  &c. 
These  Scales  may  be  placed  in  the  barn  floor,  in  tlie 
yard  or  by  tlie  roadside,  where  they  can  be 
made  available  for  an  entile 
neighborhood. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 


WITH  AN©  WITHOUT  WHEELS. 

Convenient,  accurate,  and  not  liable  to  derangement. 


No. 

7. . 

.Platform 

23 

by 

30 

n  ches.. 

..Capacity 

7 2,000  pounds. 

No. 

8.. 

do. 

23 

by 

31 

do.  .. 

do. 

]  ,000 

do. 

No. 

•y. . 

21 

by 

29 

do.  . . 

do. 

1,400 

do. 

No. 

10.. 

.  do. 

20 

by 

28 

do.  .. 

.  do. 

1.200 

do. 

So. 

10  x 

.  do. 

17 

by 

2(5 

do.  .. 

do. 

900 

do. 

No. 

u.. 

do. 

ii; 

by 

25 

do.  .. 

do. 

G00 

do. 

No. 

UK 

.  do. 

15 

by 

21 

do.  .. 

do. 

400 

do. 

UNION-  Oil  FAMIL  Y  SCALES. 


We  invite  special  attention  to  this  modification  as  being 
particularly  adapted  to  household  use.  This  fact,  and  its 
acknowledged  accuracy,  led  to  its  adoption  as  one  of  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Pamphlets  with  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  the 
various  modifications  of  Scales,  furnished  upon  application 
by  mail  or  otherwise. 

PRINCIPAL  WAREHOUSES: 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN*  CO.,  118  Milk-st„  Boston,  Mass. 
FAIRBANKS,  GREENLEAF  &  CO.,  226  &  228  Lake-street. 

[Chicago.  Ill. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  225  Walnut-st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Two  Medals, 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

THE  CAT-BIR  D. — ( Galeoseoptes  Caroliniensis.) — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Cat-bird  receives  its  common  name  from 
its  call  note,  which  closely  resembles  themewing 
of  a  cat,  and  is  used  by  both  sexes.  This  is  not 
a  particularly  agreeable  sound,  yet  indicating, 
as  it  does,  the  fact  that  these  beautiful  birds  are 
entirely  at  home  in  the  thickets  or  shrubbery 
whence  it  proceeds,  we  like  it.  The  cat-bird 


seeks  rather  than  shuns  the  abodes  of  men.  Its 
food  is  chiefly  seeds,  berries,  and  insects,  and 
though  it  takes  some  of  the  fruit,  its  presence  in 
our  gardens  and  orchards  is  productive  of  great 
good.  The  song  of  the  male  is  a  soft,  sweet 
medley,  not  unlike  the  songs  of  the  brown  thrush 
and  mocking-bird.  It  is  a  good  mimic,  also,  and 


caged  it  becomes  quite  proficient  in  this  way, 
and  may  be  taught  to  repeat  a  whistled  strain 
much  as  the  mocking-bird  will  do.  The  alarm 
note  is  an  angry  chatter.  The  nest  is  built  in 
shrubs,  and  four  or  five  bright  green  eggs  are 
laid.  These  birds  continue  in  our  latitude 
from  April  to  about  the  first  of  November. 
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FOR  THE 


Farm,  Grarden,  and.  I  I  onseli  old. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”-Washinotox. 


$1.50  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 
SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 
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A  iale,  wet  season  makes  June  a  hard  month  for 
the  farmer.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  no  month  of  the  year  puts  liis  executive 
abilities  more  thoroughly  to  the  test.  Without 
well-matured  plans,  and  a  knowledge  of  about  how 
much  the  labor,  both  of  men  and  animals,  will  ac¬ 
complish,  the  best  farmer  will  be  likely  to  fall  be¬ 
hindhand.  The  weeds  grow  so  fust  yi  moist,  warm 
weather  that  the  fields  must  be  lioed  almost  as  soon 
as  planted,  and  the  growth  of  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  is  so  rapid,  that  the  necessity  for  laying 
down  the  hoe  for  the  scythe  is  often  a  most  trying 
one.  It  is  very  rare,  in  our  latitude,  that  June  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  time  for  the  crops. 
Very  dry  Junes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  drouth 
at  this  season  is  productive  of  great  injury — quite 
as  much  so  as  a  sharp  frost.  Farmers  whose  spring 
work  lias  been  delayed  by  the  wetness  of  the 
ground  have  in  this  way  the  value  of  thorough 
draining  impressed  upon  them.  Much  drained 
land  was  this  year  fit  for  plowing  and  planting  early 
in  April,  while  that  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
not  drained,  yet  not  what  would  be  called  wet  land, 
will  not  be  fit  to  plow  before  the  first  of  June, 
even  if  the  weather  be  dry  the  latter  part  of  May. 


IBints  about  Work. 

Buildings. — There  are  certain  tilings  which  can 
be  better  done  at  this  season  than  at  any  other. 
The  barns  are  nearly  empty.  They  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  uew  crops  of  liay  and  grain.  If  a 
barn  should  need  shingling,  this  ought  to  be 
done  when  it  is  empty,  so  that  the  nails  which  fall 
may  be  cleaned  up.  We  know  a  case  of  a  cow 
which  died  from  swallowing  nails  in  the  hay.  These 
were  found  in  a  large  mass  in  the  animal’s  stomach. 
Hay  lofts  and  bays  should  be  cleaned,  and  all  the 
hay  seed  and  rubbish  removed  before  any  hay  is 
placed  in  them.  Old  hay  is  good,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 

Working  Animals  must  be  well  fed  if  one  expects 
them  to  work  well.  Oxen  worked  all  day  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  the  pasture  for  the  night  without  grain  of 
any  kind,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  work. 
Give  horses  thorough  daily  grooming.  A  gill  of 
oil-meal,  mixed  with  the  feed  at  each  meal,  will 
give  a  glossy  coat,  and  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
any  mixed  feed  given  to  them,  or  other  animals. 

Cows  are  now  at  pasture,  and  tlic  fresh  grass  adds 
greatly  to  the  flow  of  milk  aud  to  its  richness  and 
color ;  but  this  should  not  lead  us  to  withhold  all 
grain.  A  small  quantity  of  oil-meal  or  corn- 
meal,  or  the  two  mixed,  say  one  quart  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  morning  and  evening,  should  be  given. 

Manure.- — If  cows  are  yarded  or  stabled,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  manure  is  saved.  We  are  too  apt 
to  look  upon  the  manure  crop  as  the  harvest  of  the 
winter.  With  reasonable  forethought  and  diligence 
the  manure  heaps  will  grow  quite  as  fast  in  sum¬ 
mer.  We  have  one  great  advantage — fermentation 
takes  place  much  more  rapidly  ;  hence  accumula¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  matter,  fresh,  or  in  form  of  muck 
and  peat,  if  composted  witli  stable  manure,  ashes, 
or  lime,  very  rapidly  ferment,  and  ripen  into 
homogeneousness,  ready  for  use  in  the  autumn. 

Swine  are  widely  employed  as  the  summer  ma¬ 
nure  makers,  and  they  are  worth  so  much  more  as 
rooters  than  “  tamed,”  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
“  ring  ”  or  “  tame  ”  them,  until  they  are  peuned  to 
fatten.  Confine  them  where  they  may  have  con¬ 
veniently,  sods,  weeds,  and  all  sorts  of  green  rub¬ 
bish  thrown  to  them  to  work  over.  If  upon  the 
manure  of  other  stock,  encourage  diligence  by  scat¬ 
tering  occasionally  handfuls  of  corn  about  the  heap. 
If  muck  or  sods  are  used  in  the  compost,  swine 
will  often  tread  it  so  hard  as  to  arrest  fermentation. 

Sheep. — A  few  days  after  the  ewes  have  been 
sheared  all  the  ticks  aud  most  of  the  lice  will 
prefer  lamb  to  mutton,  and  be  found  upon  the 
lambs.  This  is  therefore  just  the  right  time  to 


dip  the  entire  flock.  We  have  great  faitli  in  the 
carbolic  and  cresylic  soap  dips  for  sheep,  and  when 
this  article  can  be  obtained,  (and  we  must  refer  in¬ 
quirers  to  our  advertising  pages),  there  is  no  need 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  either  vegetable  or 
mineral  poisons,  such  as  tobacco,  arsenic,  or  mer¬ 
cury  in  any  form.  If  sores,  from  too  close  shear¬ 
ing  or  sun  scalds,  occur,  smear  the  wounds  with 
an  ointment  of  tallow  and  pine-tar 

Butter. — June  butter  is  considered  the  best  made 
during  the  year.  Good  butter  makers  pack  it  to 
keep  the  whole  j'ear.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
it  if  the  buttermilk  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  the 
butter  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  worked 
again  after  standing  12  to  21  hours.  It  is  packed  in 
layers  in  firkins,  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  on  the 
bottom,  and  salt  between  each  layer.  The  butter 
must  be  packed  air-tight,  if  possible — that  is,  with¬ 
out  holes— and  pounded  down  flat  and  solid.  The 
less  butter  is  handled,  the  better,  and  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  worked,  provided  it  be 
soft  enough  to  work  thoroughly,  the  more  waxy 
and  firm  will  it  be.  If  the  tub  cannot  be  filled 
at  once,  cover  the  butter  with  a  strong  brine. 

Cheese. — The  production  of  the  best  cheese  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  butter  making  from  the  same  milk. 
It  requires  but  a  little  more  care,  cleanliness,  and 
painstaking,  with  good  judgment,  to  make  cheese 
bring  readily  a  high  price,  than  to  make  that 
which  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  See  article  on  cheese 
making  in  the  Am.  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868. 

Green  Fodder  Crops. — Sow  corn  in  drills,  24  to  30 
inches  apart,  for  a  succession  of  green  fodder.  This 
will  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  butter  and  cheese  returns  of  the  summer, 
especially  if  the  pastures  are  a  little  overstocked,  or 
the  season  is  dry.  Millet  may  be  sown  any  time 
this  month,  for  seed  as  well  as  for  green  fodder. 
Hungarian  grass,  a  variety  of  millet,  sown  for 
hay,  on  land  in  fair  condition  only,  will  ordinarily 
yield  a  crop  of  two  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre. 

Pastures  may  be  benefited  by  top-dressings  at  any 
time,  especially  if  close  cropped.  They  respond 
at  once  if  wash  from  the  highways  be  turned  upon 
them.  Never  overstock,  but  provide  early  greeu- 
fodder  crops,  to  feed  out  before  the  fields  are  so  far 
denuded  as  to  be  liable  to  injury  from  drouth. 

Mowing  Lands. — Clover  which  is  clean  enough 
for  seed  should  be  cut  early,  when  first  corning  into 
bloom.  Top-dress  with  fine  manure,  ashes  and 
plaster,  or  guano  and  plaster,  aud  a  good  crop  of 
seed  will  be  as  sure  as  a  crop  of  corn.  Cut  mixed 
grasses  for  hay,  beginning  when  clover  is  in  full 
bloom,  before  the  heads  brown,  and  cutting  those 
fields  first  which  have  the  most  clover.  Cure  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  shade — that  is,  in  the  cock, 
after  thoroughly  wilting  iu  tlic  sun.  If  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  abounds  in  the  grass,  it  is  most  important  to 
cut  it  for  hay  before  the  stalks  harden,  aud  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  farm  it  is  more  important  to 
cut  it  before  the  seeds  are  so  nearly  mature  that 
they  will  ripen  in  the  curing  of  tlic  hay. 

Root-Crops. — Carrots  aud  Rutabagas  may  be  sown 
to  as  good  advantage  between  the  1st  and  20th  of 
June,  as  earlier,  considering  the  pressure  of  other 
work  and  the  slight  difference  a  few  weeks  make  to 
these  crops.  Sugar  Beets  and  Parsnips  will  make 
a  fair  crop,  also,  if  put  in  as  late  as  the  first,  but 
sowing  should  not  be  delayed  after  that  time. 

Field  Beans. — This  crop  is  generally  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  20th,  if  possible.  Use  only  fresh,  tender 
seed.  Two-year-old  seed  will  surely  disappoint.  See 
article  in  this  and  the  previous  number. 

Cabbages  can  hardly  be  overrated  as  an  econom¬ 
ical  article  of  cattle  food.  The  only  objection  to 
raising  cabbages  as  a  dependence  for  green  fodder 
in  winter  is,  that  their  market  price  is  usually  so 
great  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  them  out ;  but  the 
same  objection  holds  with  regard  to  many  other 
articles  of  human  food.  Set  out  the  Flat  Dutch, 
Drumhead,  Mason,  or  other  large  varieties,  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  good  soil,  well  ma¬ 
nured  with  fine  compost  and  top-dressed  with  lime. 

Hoeing  Corn  and  Potatoes.— -All  tillage  of  these 
crops  goes  by  the  name  of  hoeing,  though  done 
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with  barrows,  cultivators,  or  plows.  The  two-horse 
eultivatoi-s  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  hovse-lioes 
of  the  old  patterns,  and  greatly  simplify  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  hoeing  corn,  by  leaving  so  little  for  the 
hand  hoes  to  do.  The  harrow  should  boused  upon 
potatoes  until  they  are  fairly  up,  and  the  field  is 
green.  After  this,  light  plows  and  cultivators  do 
the  work,  There  is  no  crop  which  requires  more 
thorough  weeding  than  potatoes,  and  none  more 
generally  neglected  and  more  damaged  by  them. 


Worlc  isa  Hike  Horticultural  8>e- 
pariinentj«. 

It  usually  makes  hut  little  difference  how  un¬ 
favorable  the  spring  months  have  been,  the  middle 
of  Juue  generally  brings  matters  in  the  different 
departments  to  about  the  same  point.  The  skillful 
gardener  will  have  replanted  where  the  cold  rains 
have  brought  failures,  and  made  up  by  extra 
care  the  delays  caused  by  untoward  weather. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Shoots  will  push  on  old  and  young  trees  just 
where  limbs  are  not  wanted.  Remember  that  the 
now  tender  shoot  will  soon  be  a  hard,  woodjr 
branch.  A  slight  rub  will  now  remove  it,  but  if 
left  a  year,  the  knife  must  be  used.  Rub  off 
these  shoots  when  young  and  save  cutting  hereafter. 

Pruning  may  be  done  this  month,  especially  if 
large  limbs  are  to  be  removed.  Cut  the  limb  close 
to  tiie  one  from  which  it  starts,  and  do  not  leave 
any  stubs.  Pare  the  wounds  smooth,  and  brush 
them  over  with  melted  grafting  wax. 

Grafts  will  need  looking  to,  and  if  two  were  in¬ 
serted  where  one  would  be  better,  remove  one  of 
them.  If  some  of  the  shoots  on  a  graft  are  getting 
the  advantage  of  the  others,  pinch  them  back.— 

Budded  Stocks  will  often  push  such  vigorous 
shoots  as  to  need  staking  until  they  become  strong. 

Cultivation  in  the  orchard  has  a  twofold  effect — it 
destroys  the  weeds,  and  leaves  the  surface  in  that 
light,  mellow  condition  which  enables  it  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  mulch.  Young  orchards,  with 
crops  between  the  rows,  should  be  cultivated  with 
as  much  an  eye  to  the  trees  as  to  the  crops. 

Mulching  around  newly  planted  trees  should  be 
put  on  before  dry  weather  comes  ou.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  to  cherries  and  other  stone  fruits. 

Seed-Bccls  will  need  shading,  as  noted  last  month. 
Young  evergreens  will  often  rot  or  “  damp  off,” 
without  any  manifest  cause.  Sprinkling  fine  sand 
or  dry  earth  over  the  bed  will  often  check  it. 

Nursery  Stocks ,  intended  for  budding,  should  be 
kept  in  growing  condition  by  good  cultivation. 

Thin  the  Fruit. — It  is  not  often  that  this  is  done 
as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
tree  bears  a  decent  crop  which  would  not  have  been 
better  had  half  of  the  young  fruit  been  removed. 

Bisects  will  demand  attention  this  mouth.  See 
notes  given  in  May.  One  great  trouble  with  insects 
is  that  thej'  are  left  too  long  without  molestation, 
and  most  people  do  not  notice  their  ravages  until 
the  mischief  is  done.  Whoever  loves  trees  will  be 
frequently  among  them,  and  observe  the  condition 
of  each.  A  colony  of  caterpillars  may  often  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes,  which,  if  left  for  a 
week,  would  prove  a  troublesome  enemy. 

Borers  mostly  lay  their  eggs  this  month  ;  these 
are  usually  deposited  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  near 
the  ground,  and  the  young  grubs  when  hatched 
eat  their  way  into  the  tree.  Be  sure  that  there  are 
no  grubs  already  in  the  tree,  and  some  of  the  many 
preventives  may  be  used.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
of  these  is  to  wrap  the  trunk  at  the  base  with  stiff 
paper,  drawing  away  the  earth  around  the  tree, 
and  replacing  it  to  cover  the  lower  edge  of  the 
paper.  We  have  already  given  other  expedients. 

Curculio  is  only  effectually  managed  by  jarring 
the  trees  and  catching  the  insects.  On  large  trees 
a  limb  may  be  sawn  off,  to  leave  a  stub  which  may 
be  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet,  but  small  trees 
can  be  easily  shaken  by  a  sudden  jar  with  the  hand. 

The  Slug  which  appears  on  the  leaves  of  pear 


and  cherry  trees  is  killed  by  dusting  with  air-slaked 
lime;  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  dry  dust 
of  anjr  kind  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Plant-Lice,  often  troublesome  on  trees,  are  killed 
by  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco  or  of  quassia. 

Fruit  Ciarden. 

The  Bisects  mentioned  above,  and  others,  will  need 
close  attention  here  ;  they  are  more  easily  managed 
in  the  fruit  garden,  as  the  trees  are,  or  should  be, 
dwarfs.  Much  can  be  done  by  hand-picking, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  of  managing  some 
of  the  larger  ones  that  infest  the  grape. 

Currants  will  need  care  to  protect  them  from 
the  currant  worm.  See  article  on  page  185,  last 
month.  Many  useless  shoots  will  appear  upon 
the  bushes,  which  may  be  rubbed  out.  Green  cur¬ 
rants  often  bring  a  higher  price  than  ripe  ones, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  better  to  dispose 
of  a  portion  of  the  crop  in  the  green  state. 

Strawberries  will  now  demand  attention.  The 
rows  should  be  mulched,  if  not  already  done.  Straw 
or  coarse  hay  is  best.  Saw-dust  and  tan-bark  soil 
the  fruit.  Keep  the  runners  cut  where  close  cult¬ 
ure  is  practised,  and  pull  up  large  weeds.  Some 
hints  on  picking  are  given  on  page  224. 

Blackberry  Bushes  should  have  the  new  growth 
pinched  at  the  higlit  of  4  or  5  feet,  to  make  them 
throw  out  side  branches  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 

Grape  Vines. — The  management  of  young  vines 
has  been  sufficiently  treated  of  in  articles  upon  the 
grape  in  the  preceding  numbers.  The  future  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  vine  depends  upon  getting  a  good  strong 
cane  to  start  with,  and  already  sufficient  directions 
have  been  given  for  securing  this.  Superfluous 
buds  will  appear,  which  should  be  rubbed  off 
Young  vines  will  be  apt  to  be  injured  from  over¬ 
bearing,  and  one  or  two  bunches  are  enough  to  a 
cane.  If  mildew  appears,  use  sulphur.  Keep  the 
young  growth  carefully  tied  up  to  the  trellis. 

MiScIaens  C>5siu*«len. 

Do  not  let  disappointment  from  rotting  of  seeds, 
killing  by  late  frosts,  or  bad  luck  of  any  kind,  pre¬ 
vent  from  trying  again.  Those  who  have  been 
deterred,  by  a  press  of  work,  from  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  garden,  can  do  considerable  even 
now.  It  is  true,  the  products  will  not  be  early,  but 
they  will  be  better  than  none.  Seeds  sown  in  the 
warm  soil  come  on  rapidly,  and  with  a  little  exertion 
Tomato,  Cabbage,  Pepper,  and  other  plants,  can  be 
had,  and  a  pretty  fair  family  garden  yet  be  enjoyed. 

Asparagus. — The  rule  is  to  stop  cutting  when 
peas  become  plenty.  If  the  bed  has  become  weedy, 
hoe  it,  over  carefully,  give  a  dressing  of  manure 
or  compost,  and  let  the  plants  grow. 

Beans. — Plant  succession  crops  of  bush  beans. 
It  is  early  enough  in  most  places  for  Limas,  on 
the  cultivation  of  which  see  note  on  page  225. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Thin  and  weed.  See  article 
on  the  subject  last  month,  on  page  188.  The  thin¬ 
nings  of  beets  are  excellent  to  u$e  as  “greens.” 

Cabbages. — The  early  sorts,  in  the  best-managed 
gardens  are  ready  for  use  or  sale  this  month,  but 
in  most  family  gardens  there  are  no  facilities  for 
early  plants,  and  those  from  an  open  air  seed-bed 
are  now  transplanted.  Keep  the  ground  loose 
among  young  plants  by  the  use  of  the  rake.  If  the 
plants  are  troubled  by  cut-worms,  look  for  their 
holes  (usually  covered  by  a  leaf)  and  dig  them  out. 

Celery. — The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  and 
weeded.  Henderson,  in  his  article  on  celery,  recom¬ 
mends  shearing  off  the  tops  of  the  young  plants,  to 
make  them  grow  stocky.  The  main  crop  is  best 
set  in  July,  but  early  plants  may  be  set  in  well- 
manured  trenches  as  soon  as  large  enough. 

Corn. — Sow  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  and  have 
a  good  supply  for  drying  for  winter  use. 

Capsicums  or  Peppers. — Put  out  in  a  well-manured 
bed  in  a  warm  place,  and  give  good  cultivation. 
Set  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  15  inches  between. 

Cucumbers. — Set  out  the  plants  started  under 
glass,  and  sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  well- 


manured  hills,  which  should  be  about  four  feet 
apart.  Keep  off  the  striped  bug  by  some  of  the 
means  mentioned  in  the  article  on  page  222; 

Egg  Plants. — These  are  warm  weather  fellows, 
and  do  but  little  until  the  soil  has  become  well 
heated.  Give  a  rich  spot,  hoe  often,  and  eacli  plant 
may  yield  six  or  eight  large  fruits,  or  only  one. 

Endive. — Sow  for  a  late  supply,  and  transplant, 
when  large  enough,  to  a  foot  apart  each  way. 

Lettuce. — The  India  is  the  best  sort  for  summer  use. 

Melons  arc  to  be  treated  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  thin.  It  pays 
to  sell  onions  long  before  they  are  ripe. 

Parsnips. — Thin  and  hoe,  and  keep  the  bed  clear 
of  weeds  until  the  leaves  meet  between  the  rows. 

Peas  in  field  culture  simply  have  the  earth  drawn 
towards  the  vines  to  form  a  ridge.  Put  brush  early  to 
the  tall-growing  sorts,  and  plant  succession  crops. 

Radishes,  if  relished  so  late  in  the  season,  may 
be  sown  at  intervals  of  a  week  in  unoccupied  spots. 

Rhubarb  should  not  be  pulled  so  freely  when 
fruits  come;  let  the  plants  recover.  Cut  the  flower 
stalks  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Ruta-Bagas,  if  sown  in  the  garden,  may  be  put  in 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Dust  with  plaster  and 
ashes  or  lime  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up. 

Salsify,  a  most  excellent  vegetable  and  often  called 
“  Oyster  Plant,”  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as  car¬ 
rots.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed  this  month. 

Spinach. — A  succession  crop  may  now  be  sown. 

Squashes. — Treat  the  bush  sorts  as  directed  for 
cucumbers.  Winter  varieties  must  have  room  to 
run;  give  them  plenty  of  manure ;  put  in  hills,  8 
feet  apart  each  way  ;  keep  off  striped  bugs  as  direct¬ 
ed  on  page  222;  hand-pick  squash-bugs;  keep  the 
ground  clean  until  the  plants  take  possession  of 
the  soil,  after  which  do  not  disturb  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — At  the  North  it  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  in  well-manured  ridges, as  directed  last  month. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out,  if  not  already  done.  Iu  field 
culture  the  plants  get  no  support,  but  in  gardens 
it  conduces  to  neatness  and  fruitfulness  to  have 
some  kind  of  trellis.  One  cheap  form  for  individual 
plants  was  given  iu  last  mouth’s  “Basket.” 

Weeds  will  need  constant  attention ;  they  are 
easily  managed  when  young,  and  are  very  stubborn 
when  large.  The  free  use  of  the  rake  or  the  prong¬ 
ed  hoe  will  keep  the  garden  in  order,  with 
much  less  trouble  than  a  periodical  spell  of  hoeing. 

Flower  harden  and  JLsiwsi. 

The  tender  annuals  sown  the  first  of  June  will 
do  quite  as  well,  or  better,  than  if  put  in  the  ground 
earlier.  So  with  the  majority  of  bedding  plants, 
which  are  often  seriously  checked  in  their  growth 
by  chilly  nights,  and  arc  a  long  while  in  recovering. 

Green-House  and  other  plants  in  pots  are  often 
used  with  good  effect  in  decorating  the  grounds. 
They  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  the  bor¬ 
der,  or  the  pots  may  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims. 
In  the  latter  ease,  put  some  coal  ashes  under  the 
pot,  to  prevent  worms  from  finding  their  way  in. 

Oleanders,  Oranges,  Crape  Myrtles, and  such  sh rubs, 
may  be  turned  out  with  benefit,  provided  they  are 
taken  up  and  potted  early  enough  in  the  fall. 

Fuchsias  make  good  border  plants  if  they  have 
been  grown  sufficiently  tall,  and  are  placed  where 
they  will  have  shade  in  the  hotter  portionsof  the  day. 

Bulbs. — To  have  the  best  flowers  of  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  when  the 
foliage  begins  to  wither,  dried,  and  kept  until  time 
to  plant  in  fall ;  but  in  most  gardens  where  special 
care  is  not  given  they  are  left  out  for  several  years, 
the  bloom  decreasing  in  size  and  beauty  each  year. 

Annuals. — Transplant  or  thin  out  the  seedlings. 
Many  kinds  will  do  well  if  planted  now.  We  gave 
a  list  of  good  sorts  ou  page  187,  last  month. 

Roses  of  the  perpetual  sorts  should  have  the  faded 
flowers  removed,  and  their  small  branches  shorten¬ 
ed,  to  induce  a  new  crop  of  flowers.  Slugs  must 
be  treated  to  whale-oil  or  cresylic  soap.  Train  up 
some  strong  shoots  of  the  climbing  varieties  to  re- 
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place  wood  that  will  soon  be  old  and  to  be  removed. 

Neatness  is  much  promoted  by  using  proper  sup¬ 
ports  for  plants.  Let  the  sticks  and  tying  material 
be  kept  out  of  sight.  Remove  all  faded  flowers. 

Weeds  of  course  must  be  kept  down.  Use  the 
rake  freely.  The  bayonet  hoe  and  a  narrow,  long¬ 
toothed  rake  are  the  best  implements  for  working 
among  the  plauts  in  the  flower  borders. 


Green  and  Slot-Houses. 

The  plants  that  are  to  come  out  will  be  outside 
by  this  time.  Those  that  are  left  in  should  be 
properly  shaded,  watered,  and  cared  for  generally. 
Put  out  such  plants  as  are  suited  to  it,  in  the  bor¬ 
ders.  Those  that  are  to  be  retained  in  pots  should 
be  safe  from  being  blown  over,  dried  out,  or  being 

sunburned . The  earlier  changes  and  repairs  are 

made  in  the  houses,  the  better _ Provide  a  good 

supply  of  potting  soil.  Well-rotted  cow-manure 
and  cfeeomposed  sods  are  the  essential  ingredients. 


Cold  Grapery. 

While  the  vines  are  in  flower,  the  temperature 
should  range  from  85°  to  90°  at  mid-day,  and  sink 
very  gradually  at  night ;  let  watering  be  suspended 
during  this  period.  Sudden  changes  interfere  with 
the  fertilization.  When  the  blossoms  are  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  go  through  the  house  and  give  the  bunches 
a  gentle  flirt  with  the  finger,  to  facilitate  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  pollen.  One  bunch  is  sufficient  to 
leave  to  a  shoot,  and  the  shoot  should  be  stopped 
at  the  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  When  the 
berries  are  as  large  as  peas,  thin  the  bunches,  remov¬ 
ing  one-half  or  more  of  the  fruit  on  each.  Tie  up 
the  shoots  as  the  weight  of  the  bunches  increases. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  14,  1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  ««.?  m’tli.218.000  1.786.000  1,101.000  93.000  337,000  972.000 
26  days  last  m'tli.148,000  202,500  913,000  66,500  153,000  77,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m’tli, 325,000  1,967,000  1,858,000  133,000141,000  1,361,000 
26  clays  last  m'tll,264,000  744,000  1,422,000  142,500  63,000  1,177,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  (lays  1S68.... 218.000  1,786,000  1,101.000  93,000  337.000  972,000 

26  days  1867.... 131, 700  224,000  186,000  4,700  89,000  31,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1808  .  325,000  1,967,000  1,858,000  133,000  141,000  1,361,000 
26  days  1S67  .  284,000  1,807,000  3,269,000  525,000  41,000  - 


3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  May  14: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye. 

Oats. 

1868 . 

..319,202 

1,708,715 

2,909,014  153,093 

36,469 

1867 . 

..150,471 

35,439 

2,912,: 

114  127,282 

96,790 

1866 . 

.  .354,050 

109.467 

2,100,516  1 

71,826 

676,620 

1865 . 

..439,003 

219,946 

149/ 

167 

141 

24,915 

4. 

Stock  of 

grain  in  store  at  New 

York  : 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bye, 

Bariev. 

,  Oats, 

Malt, 

1808. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

May  12. . 

1.039,621 

33,341 

— 

493,494 

8,705 

Apr.  13.. . 

...  686,630 

1,228.259 

8,276 

13,235 

894,199 

— 

Mar.  10. . 

...1,175,152 

1,719,822 

43,542 

46,614 

1,794,242 

34,102 

Feb.  11.. 

1 ,705,380 

182,111 

93,032 

2,134.191 

65,237 

Jan.  13... 

...1,647,418 

1,431,553 

189,330 

161,313 

2,379,826 

69,3S9 

1807. 

Dec.  11.. 

. .  .1,804,215 

1,653,094 

202.900 

392,815 

3,199,563 

83,445 

Nov.  12.. 

...  941,129 

1,954,706 

134,513 

361,053 

2,246.752 

52,155 

Oct.  15... 

967,604 

7,300 

32,793 

890,897 

57,977 

Sept.  10. . 

...  120.532 

1,154,892 

500 

9,376 

135,737 

61.508 

Aiig.  13. . 

...  90,174 

863,724 

32,785 

12,376 

200,349 

48,632 

.July  15.. 

160.780 

66,986 

21,390 

206,763 

34,700 

June  14.. 

...  578,279 

217,976 

117,257 

69,643 

379,865 

16,311 

May  15... 

261,092 

186,804 

145,706 

608,491 

16.461 

Gold  has  been  firmer  in  price,  but  not  active,  since  our 

last.  The  latest  quotation  was  139?s£ _ A  more  animated 

business  has  been  reported  in  breadstuffs,  the  receipts 
and  sales  of  which  have  been  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  though  generally  at  reduced  figures.  The  export 
demand  has  been  quite  brisk,  chiefly  for  spring  wheat, 
the  offerings  of  which  have  been  largely  increased,  since 
the  resumption  of  canal  navigation.  Within  the  past 
week,  the  purchases  of  No.  2,  Spring,  for  shipment  to 
British  ports,  have  been  unusually  heavy,  but  buyers 
have  had  any  existing  advantage.  Toward  the  close, 
Flour  was  depressed  in  price,  on  a  light  call  for  all 
grades ;  while  Wheat, Corn,  If  ye, and  Oats,  wound  up  more 

steadily,  on  a  reviving  inquiry . Provisions  have  been 

,in  less  demand,  closing  generally  with  a  downward  ten¬ 
dency  in  values,  under  some  pressure  to  realize,  chiefly  on 
hog  products _ Cotton  has  been  less  active  and  lower. . . 


Wool  has  been  moderately  sought  after,  mainly  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  have  been  paying  rather  stronger  prices 
for  low  and  medium  grades. ..  .Seeds  have  been  quite 
dull. ..  .Hay  and  Tobacco  have  attracted  more  attention 
at  partially  advanced  prices..  ..Hops  have  been  in  slack 
request  and  decidedly  cheaper. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

May  14. 


April  14. 

Price  op  Gold .  1.38% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $9  00  @11  25 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  75  @15  00 

Extra  Western .  9  80  @15  50 

Extra  Genesee .  11  30  @14  25 

Superfine  Western .  9  00  @9  50 

Rye  Flour .  7  50  @  9  60 


139% 

fS  35  @10  70 


5  25  @  6  25 


Corn  Meal. 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  90  @3  35 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  2  30  @  2  90 


10  10 
9  35 
10  75 
8  35 
8  00 
5  37 
2  80 
2  20 
1  23 
1  17 


87 

@  1 

i  94 

2 

05 

@ 

2 

10 

:  00 

@  5 

>  &5 

2 

00 

@ 

2 

20 

75 

@  1  30 

80 

@ 

1 

60 

80 

@  1  40 

1 

00 

® 

1 

50 

60 

@ 

80 

75 

1 

00 

31 

@ 

32% 

29%@ 

31 

10 

@ 

55 

10 

50 

75 

@ 

90 

80 

85 

9%@ 

10% 

10 

11 

!  30 

@  : 

>  50 

2 

35 

2 

50 

Corn— Yellow .  1  25  @  1  27 

Mixed .  .  ...  1  20  @  1  25 

Oats— Western .  S6%@  S6% 

State .  Nominal. 

Rye 

Barley .  2  00 

Hay— Bale  ?!  100  a . 

Loose .  . 

Straw,  18  100  lb . 

Cotton — Middlings,  ?!  lb  ... 

Hons— Crop  of  1867,  ?<  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?!  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  ?!  lb  . 

Timothy.  ?!  bushel .  2  30 

Flax.  bushel .  2  60  @  2  80  2  65 

Sugae— Brown,  ?!  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  Pgal .  .. 

Coffee—  Itio, (Gold  price)?!  Ib 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ?!Ib. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?t  Ib . 

Wool _ Do  mesticFleece,?!  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  ?i  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  it  . 

Oil-Cake— ?l  ton .  48  00  _ 

Pork— Mess,  ?t  barrel .  26  00  @27  15  27  50 

Prime,  ?1  barrel  .  .  22  00  @22  50  23  50 

Beef — Plain  mess .  15  00  @20  50  15  00 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ?l  lb .  17 

Butter— Western,  ?i  lb .  18 

State,  V  n>  .  20 

Cheese .  9 

Beans—?*  bushel .  5  65 

Peas— Canada.  ?!  bushel. .  1  55 


@15  50 
@16  75 
@14  00 
@  9  35 
@  9  85 
@  6  50 
@  3  20 
®  2  82% 
@  1  25 
@  1  1814 
87  %@  88 

Nominal. 


2  75 


10 

@ 

13% 

10%© 

14 

37 

@ 

55 

35 

@ 

55 

13%@ 

18% 

9 

@ 

13 

8 

@ 

24 

8 

® 

20 

5 

® 

50 

5 

© 

55 

40 

© 

60 

42 

® 

60 

28 

® 

47 

28 

© 

49 

20 

© 

33 

22 

© 

33 

12%@ 

12% 

n%@ 

12% 

00 

@56  00  52 

00 

@56  00 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?!  dozen .  22 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  Ib .  20 

Turkeys,  ?!  Ib .  22 

Potatoes—?!  bbl .  3  75 

Apples—?!  barrel .  5  00 

Cranberries,  ?l  barrel .  7  00 


@  18 
@  42  X 

@  53 

®  16% 
@  6  10 
@  - 
@  24 

@  22 
@  25 

@  4  75 
@  6  00 
@10  00 


18 

36 

44 

9 

5  40 
1  50 
22 
17 
20 
4  00 
4  25 
7  00 


@28  55 
@24  00 
@20  50 
@  19 

@  45 

@  55 

@  17 

@  5  90 
@  1  55 
@  24 

@  19 

@  22 
@  5  00 
@  6  50 
@10  00 


New  York  I.i vc  Stock  Markets.- 

Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol’l 
,.5,381  131  2,521  16,445  13,623  38,101 


WEEK  ENDING. 

April  20  th . 

April  27th . 5,860  172  2,590  19,750  21,038  49,419 


May 

May 


4  th. 
11th.. 


>,519 

.5,132 


70  2,831  13,783  14.139  36,341 
92  2,554  12,067  24,003  43,848 


Total  in  four  Weeks _ 21,892  465  10,466  62,045  72,803  167,709 

do Jor previous 5 Weeks. 22, 933  679  8,237  86,206  69,479  187,497 


Beeves. 

Cotes. 

Calves. 

Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 

5,473 

116 

2,624 

15,511 

18,204 

do.  do.  last  Month. 

3,583 

136 

1,647 

17,241 

13,896 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month. 

4,579 

77 

656 

21,719 

10,643 

Average  per  Week,  1867. 

,  5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

(lo.  do.  do.  1866 . 

.  5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do.  (lo.  do.  1865 . 

,  5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1864 . . 

.  5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

(lo.  do.  do.  1863 . 

5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

Total  in  1S67 . 293,832 

3.369 

69,911  1,174,154  1,102,643 

Total  in  1S66  . 298,880  4, Si 

Total  iu  1865  . 270,274  6,161 

Total  ill  1864  . 267,609  7,603 

Total  in  1863 . .264,091  6,470 


62.420  1,040,000  672,000 

77,991  836,733  573,197 

75,621  782,462  660,270 

35,705  519,316  1,101,617 


The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  May  11,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  in  market  over  that  given  for  the  same  period  last 
month.  The  supply  for  the  week  ending  May  11th  is  5,133, 
being  311  less  than  the  average  for  the  four  weeks.  With 
the  large  quantity,  and  a  quality  more  even  than 
last  month,  hut  few  cattle  have  sold  at  the  highest  figures 
given  below.  On  every  market  day  many  good  cattle  sold 
as  low  as  18c.,  and  for  the  week  ending  May  4th  Western 
men  were  glad  to  get  17@17j4c.  for  bullocks  that  cost 
them  8c.,  live  weight,  at  Chicago,  which  was  a  losing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  week  ending  May  11th  presented  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  them,  18c.  being  paid  for  the  same  grade 
of  steers.  More  Western  men  than  usual  have  been  in 
market  with  their  own  cattle,  and  talk  rather  gloomy ; 
they  say  prices  have  declined  l^c.  per  pound  since  they 
started  from  home.  The  increase  in  numbers  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  some  good  bullocks  lower  than  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  brought  last  month.  The  market  kept  steady,  however, 
and  the  yards  were  generally  cleaned  out.  But  few  really 
poor  cattle  reached  here,  Western  men  preferring  to  sell 
at  Albany  to  State  “  grazers  ”  for  7@9c.,  five  weight,  than 
venture  the  additional  expense  of  bringing  them  here. 
The  “  tops  ”  of  prime  droves  brought  nearly  last  month’s 
prices,  hut  the  medium  and  average  ones  fell  at  least  y2c. 
per  pound  below,  while  light  steers  were  slow  at  ll@13c. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 
Ap’l  20tli  ranged  15@20c.  Av.  1714c.  Large  sales  17  @18% 

do.  27th  do.  13%@19e.  do.  16%c.  do.  do.  16%@17% 

May  4th  do.  13%@18%c.  do.  16%c.  do.  do.  16  @17% 

do.  Util  do.  15%@19c.  do.l7%c.  do.  do.  17  @18 

This  is  the  season  of  the  greatest  supply  of  veal,  over 
2,000  arriving  every  week.  Shad,  though  not  so  plenty 
as  in  former  years,  are  cheap  enough  to  enable  people  to 
buy  them  instead  of  beef,  and  when  eggs  are  abundant, 


they  also  diminish  the  consumption.  These  supplies 
of  animal  food,  and  the  early  vegetables  now  just  finding 
their  way  into  market,  reduce  the  demand  for  beef,  and 
the  butchers  find  that  the  prices  of  last  winter  cannot  he 
maintained ;  consequently,  beef  lias  fallen  at  least  lc.  per 
pound  since  our  last  report. ..  Itlilcli  Cows.— The 
supply  has  been  light,  with  a  moderate  call  from  milkmen 
and  others,  and  trade  is  dull.  Cows  are  often  purchased 
on  account  of  their  good  looks  rather  than  their  milking 
qualities,  and  some  have  sold  as  high  as  $130@$150  each. 
Such  prices  are  generally  obtained  from  those  who  want  a 
showy  animal.  Equally  good  milkers  may  be  had  for  $80® 
$90.  Poor  cows  sell  for  $40@$50  each. . .  Veal  Calves. 
— The  supply  has  been  very  large,  and  prices  much  below 
last  month.  A  great  many  dressed  calves  continue  to 
come  in,  and  some  from  a  great  distance  are  in  such  poor 
order  that  they  sell  very  cheap,  affecting  very  much  the 
sale  of  live  animals.  Few  live  calves  bring  more  than 
11c.,  live  weight,  while  many  really  fine  ones  sell  for  10c., 
and  ordinary  ones  as  low  as  6@8Hc.  Owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  sheep  for  the  past  two  weeks,  the  market  for 

veal  has  been  more  firm _ Sheep  and  Lambs. — 

Receipts  have  been  less  each  week  for  the  past  month, 
and  we  have  a  falling  off  in  numbers  of  24,101,  which  is 
a  very  large  decrease.  Full  one-half  the  sheep  coming  in 
now  to  market  have  been  sheared,  and  unshorn  ones 
are  less  and  less  every  arrival.  We  quote  sheared 
at  91/4@10c.  for  good,  S@9c.  for  medium,  while  common 
ones,  poor  and  small,  sell  as  low  as  7c.  Unshorn-extras 
bring  9>4@llc.  good  to  medium,  and  common  from  014® 
flc.  Lambs  are  more  plenty,  and  worth  15@18c.  per  pound, 
live  weight,  or  $7@.$12  each.  The  market  is  very  brisk, 
and  buyers  watch  for  the  arrival  of  trains  very  closely, 

not  nnfrequently  purchasing  before  their  arrival . 

Swine. — Notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  hogs  every  week  since  our  last 
report,  prices  have  remained  about  the  same.  A  slight 
decline  at  the  close  of  our  report  is  manifest.  The  heavy 
increase  of  10,000  head  Monday,  May  11th,  rather 
“glutted”  the  market,  and  prices  fell  about  y2c.  per 
pound.  The  prevailing  rates  now  are  9%©10c.  Some 
very  prime  lots  sold  at  10%c.,  and  rough  ones  at  9@9%c. 


What  HJailroa d s  I>o  for  Farmers. 

— To  haul  40  bushels  of  corn  50  miles  on  a  wagon  would 
cost  at  least  $12  for  team,  driver,  and  expenses.  A  rail¬ 
road  would  transport  it  for  $4  at  most.  Allowing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  would  he  worth  $S 
more  per  acre,  or  8  per  cent  on  $100.  As  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantage  is  about  the  same  for  other  crops,  it  is  clear  that 
a  railroad  passing  through  a  town  would  add  $110  per 
acre  to  the  value  of  the  farms.  A  town  10  miles  square 
contains  04,000  acres.  An  increase  of  $100  per  acre  is 
equal  to  $0,400,000,  or  enough  to  build  200  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  even  if  it  cost  $32,000  per  mile.  But  200  miles  of 
road  would  extend  through  twenty  towns  ten  miles 
square,  and  cost  hut  $10  per  acre  if  taxed  upon  the  land. 
These  figures  are  given  merely  as  an  illustration.  If  the 
farmers  had  taxed  themselves  to  build  all  the  railroads  in 
this  country,  and  given  them  away  to  any  companies  that 
would  stock  and  run  them,  the  present  increased  value  of 
their  lands  would  have  well  repaid  all  the  outlay. 

Farm  Scales,  Very  Useful.— It  is  an 

old  saw,  that,  “  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise.”  It  is,  however,  the  business  and  privilege  of  the 
Agriculturist  to  disturb  its  readers  in  this  blissful  igno¬ 
rance  whenever  it  can.  Farmers  who  have  platform 
scales,  either  set  in  the  barn  floor  or  movable,  feel  al¬ 
most  as  unable  to  get  along  without  them  as  without  a 
plow.  Every  thing  for  market  or  for  sale  is  weighed. 
Grain  and  roots  are  not  measured,  but  simply  weighed, 
saving  time  and  securing  greater  accuracy.  Animals 
bought  or  put  up  for  fattening  are  weighed  ;  when  fat  or 
ready  for  market,  or  sold,  they  are  weighed  again.  The 
feed  for  stock  of  ail  kinds  is  weighed  out,  and  thus  much 
greater  uniformity  of  feeding  secured.  Thus  farm  scales 
are  practically  of  great  value,  and  besides  they  place  in 
the  hands  of  any  accurate  man  the  means  of  conducting 
many  most  valuable  experiments,  both  for  Ids  own  satis¬ 
faction,  and  for  the  good  of  all  interested  as  he  is.  On 
large  farms,  like  that  of  Mr.  David  Lyman,  described  last 
year,  the  full  sized  hay  scales  are  most  useful ;  on  smaller 
ones  doubtless  some  of  the  lower  sizes  would  he  pref¬ 
erable — or  at  least  more  economical. 

Salt  for  Cattle.— “  H.  G.,”  Alleghany  Co., 
Pa.— The  mixture  of  salt  and  clay  in  the  form  of  bricks, 
used  for  salting  cattle  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  not  to 
he  found  in  this  country.  We  presume,  however,  you  can 
find  Liverpool  salt  in  large,  solid,  reddish  lumps,  and  per¬ 
haps  Louisiana  salt  in  clear  white  lumps  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  warehouses  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  article 
should  be  more  common  than  it  is.  Lumps  as  big  as  one’s 
doubled  fists  laid  in  mangers  or  where  animals  can  lick 
them  -will  afford  all  the  salt  they  need,  and  no  more. 
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Last  Call. 

JUNE.  JUNE. 

JUNE. 

JUNE.  JUNE. 

Two  Halves  equal  One  Whole  One. 

Our  offer  of  general  premiums  for  1868  must  close  on 
the  last  day  of  June,  except  from  localities  too  distant  to 
forward  names  in  time  to  arrive  hy  that  day. — By  special 
request,  we  offer  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  this  year,  and  count  two  such  half-year  sub¬ 
scribers  as  one  name  in  any  premium  club  list — though 
every  new  subscriber  ought  to  have  all  the  numbers  of 
this  year.  We  have  subscribers  at  most  of  the  30,000 
Post-Offices  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion, 
but  we  have  sent  premiums  to  only  about  0,000  of  them 
as  yet,  though  there  is  hardly  a  Post-office  where  there 
are  not  persons  enough  to  make  up  a  premium  club,  and 
persons,  too,  who  would  gladly  take  the  Agriculturist,  if 
they  only  knew  its  value  and  cheapness.  (The  first  five 
numbers  of  this  year,  for  example,  contain  204  large 
pages,  over  180  engravings,  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
useful,  practical  reading  matter  for  the  Household,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Farm.  The  next  seven  numbers  will  be 
equally  valuable  or  better,  and  yet  the  Agriculturist  for 
the  whole  year  is  supplied  for  only  $1.50,  or  about  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  it  is  printed  on).  The  fact  that 
so  large  a  number  of  persons  have  obtained  premiums, 
is  strong  proof  that  others  can  do  the  same  thing  at  other 
Post-Offices.  Indeed,  at  some  larger  offices  men  and 
women  have  obtained  subscribers  enough  to  get  several 
premiums.  Single  individuals  have  this  year  each  re¬ 
ceived  from  $500  to  $1700  worth  of  premiums.  One  lady 
alone  has  obtained  two  $650  Pianosand  sold  them,  besides 
getting  a  lot  of  other  premiums-  Now  there  are  over 

24,000  Post-Offices 

still  left,  at  most  of  which  any  enterprising  person  may 
get  one  or  more  valuable  premium  articles,  (see  list  of 
them  in  the  next  column,)  a/wl  do  it  during  this  month  of 
June.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  only  10  or  15  sub¬ 
scribers  are  required  for  several  of  the  good  articles 
offered.  More  than  this  number  have  been  obtained  at 
a  multitude,  of  the  smallest  post-offices  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  Far  West,  and  in  the  northern 
regions  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  almost  all  over 
British  America.  Single  post-offices  in  Nova  Scotia  take 
from  100  to  200  copies  each.  Our  “  Explanation  ”  in 
April  showed  how  and  why  we  can  give  these  large  pre- 
23P”  miums,  and  we  now  renew  the  invitation  to  all 
8^”  our  readers,  to  make  the  effort  this  month  to  _ig!| 
S2T  secure  a  premium  article.  Every  copy  of  the 
paper  introduced  into  a  neighborhood  will  awaken 
thought  and  stimulate  improvement,  guard  the  people 
against  humbugs,  and  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Persons 
have  told  us  that  improvements,  set  a  going  by  this 
journal,  have  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  value 
of  real  estate — thus  adding  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  real  wealth  of  a  single  locality.  It  is 
indeed  very,  natural  that  this  should  be  the  case. 

J3W  But  aside  from  the  good  done  to  others 
by  introducing  a  journal  of  this  character,  the 
J3F"  premiums  appeal  to  one' sown  direct,  immediate, 

83W  personal  interest.  The  premium  articles  are  all 
pT  very  good  and  valuable,  and  a  few  hours  of 
8ST”  canvassing  will  secure  one  of  them  without 
cost.  Try  it  with  a  will  and  determination 
to  succeed,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  .jx') 
will  lie  successful.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper, 


exhibit  it  among  neighbors  and  friends,  in 
ZW  your  own  neighborhood  and  elsewhere  ( for  _£Sc& 
ZS/"  premium  dubs  need  not  be  aU  at  one  post- 
%Sr~  office),  show  what  the  paper  is,  what  it  is 
ZW~  worth,  how  cheap  It  is,  and  in  a  brief  time  the 

desired  number  of  subscribers  can  be  gathered,  (5FH 
83F”  and  the  premium  secured.  A  full  description  _/Sz> 
of  the  premiums  on  a  separate  sheet  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  desiring  it.  Any  Specimen  numbers,  cards  and 
show  bills  needed,  will  be  supplied  free.  A  multitude  of 
persons  have  during  May  completed  lists  already  begun, 
and  have  begun  and  made  up  new  lists.  June  is  just  as 
favorable  a  season  for  thousands  of  others  to  do  the 
same.  We  advise  YOU  to  TRY  IT. 

Old  and  new  subscribers  count  in  premium  lists. 

As  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  them 
along,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper ;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
with  each  list  of  names,  the  exact  subscription  money. 

Remit  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  drafts  or  checks  on 
N.  Y.  City ;  if  these  cannot  be  had,  register  money  letters. 


rfo.)....$i8  on 
do.)....  $6  00 

do.) _ $12  00 

do.) _ $12  00 


gag-  Every  name  designed  for  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in.  (We  cannot  count  others.) 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  2T— (1668). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

7—  Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  it  Baker) . $55  00  60 

8—  Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.) ..$ RO  00  6' 

‘A— Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring) ..% 80  00 

10  —Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

11—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxib  Gibbs) . $55  00 

12—  Sewing  Machine  (Finkle  cfc  Lyon) . $60  00 

13—  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  it  Wilson) . .  $55  001 

14—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's) . $14  00, 

15—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

16  —Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00, 

17—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00| 

18  —Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do. 

19 —One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do. 
itO-One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do. 

‘41 — One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  . . 

22—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00, 
ad— Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) — $24  00 
24  —Carring  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) —  $8  50: 

25 —  Musical  Box  (Shell  Case) . $15  V' 

26 — Melodeon,  Voctave(G. A. Prince  ctCo.'s) .$67  0u 

27 — Melndeon.  5-octave  (do,  do.) . $112  00! 

28  —Colibri  Piano  (  Harlow,  Doehler  tfc  Co.)$  150  00, 

HQ— Piano,  Splendid  1-0 ct. ( Stcirnccty ASons) $650  On 

30— Ladies'  Gold  Watch.  (Beautiful) . $100  00 

gl  —Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Time-Keeper)  ..$32  50 
32— Double  Barrel  Gun  (Cooper  <k  Pond) .  .$30  00 
■Ad— Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Boper  Rifle  Co.)..$60  00, 

34— Spencer's  Breech-loading  Rifle(Hunting)$55  00 
3b— Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

36—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

37-  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00| 

q8  —Gold Pen,  Sil.  Case, E, ( Warren&Spadone)  $4  50 
§9—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case .  F. \  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
4.0  —Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) .... $12  00 

4I— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

4.^—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 .  $125  00 

4.3— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20  50 

4-4— Pump  and  Sprhikler  (Page's).. ........  $5  00 

4.5—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks*  &  Co.) . $10  00 

4.6 —  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) . .  $2  00 

4-7—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

4?.  —American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s) . $80  00 

4.11—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary$l2  00 
5<J—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
5I  —Any  Tyco  Back  Volumes  do. 
e2  —Any 
53  —Any 


Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eight  do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

do. 

Back 

Volume  Agriculturist 

Two  Back  Volumes 

do. 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

do. 

do¬ 

Ten 

do. 

do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

do. 

56  —Any 
bJ-Any 

5‘J  —Any 

60—  Vols. 

61 — Any 
6% — Any 

63—  Any 

64—  Any 
65  —Any 
66 —Any 

67  —Any 

68  —Any 

69  —Any 

70—  Any 

71—  Vols.  _ _ 

72—  Downing's  Landscape  Garden'g' 

73 —  Cupimings  &  Miller's  Architect. 
Library  (Your Choice).. 


4'lSHO  50 
Sag *12  25 


■ss 


aS 


Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  next  column.) 


240 

270 

320 

270 

240 

270 

240 

70 
58 

225 

140 

90 

45 
65 
65 
97 

120 

50 

75 

295 

400 

1150 

1600 

400 

158 

150 

270 

275 

190 

55 

75 

35 
42 
65 
90 

450 

100 

37 
58 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
92 
24 

36 

48 
60 

71 
82 
92 

102 

110 

116 

122 

46 
60 
58 
85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


Every  article  on  our  list  is  tile  best 

of  Us  kind,  and,  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
C3P”  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz.. 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  50  S' 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  ( at  the  Post-  Office  or  express  office  nearest 


recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. — The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manuf  actory  of  each ,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

Nos.  50  to  OO  —  Volumes  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  hooks  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  1  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  nnmbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
ZSF“  In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

Nos. 7 -A  to  @5 — GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  he  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  80 — General  Hook  Premium. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1:  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


75 
30 
S  00 
SO 


60 
6  50 
1  50 
75 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  he 
forwarded  hy  mail,  post-paid,  oil  receipt  of  price.  ZW~  All 
these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above.) 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . ' . $1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  1  50 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868,  each,  pa.,50e.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868, each, pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  ...  . 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller _ 10  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  1  75 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens  (J.  Hoopes) .  S  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Gl  ower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian. . .  .  75 

Copeland's  Country  Life . 8vo„  cloth,. .  5  00 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Animals*  Plants  under  Domestication^  vols.  6  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c..  cloth.. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr  . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Flax  Culture .  .  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  hy  Peter  Henderson . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . f .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4:  el’d  pis.  6  00 
Harris’ Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each  150 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . paper. .  30 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1  25 

Pedder’8  Land  Measurer . 60 

Quiuby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden.... .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  30c . .  .cloth.  60 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper.  40c.,  bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  M 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture . .  .  2o 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  59 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  HorBe .  1  50 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  »  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  *  0Q 

Youatt  on  Sheep . *00 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway.  N.  V.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies.  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


DID  YOU 

SEE  IT? 

Did  you  see  the  oiler  made  by  us  last  month,  to  send 
without  charge  (and  post-paid  at  that)  one  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  and  valuable  Annuals ,  for  every  subscriber  to  the 
Agriculturist  you  would  send  us  during  May  ?  (We  now 
renew  and  continue  the  offer  for  the  month  of  June.) 
Those  Annuals  are  not  only  very  beautiful  books,  but 
they  are  very  valuable — they  are  full  of  good  information, 
are  splendidly  illustrated,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  fam¬ 
ily  in  country,  city,  or  village.  They  contain  many  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  information,  and  were  prepared  at  large 
expense,  yet  they  are  sold  for  only  50  cents  each,  (postage 
included.)  They  are : 

No.  1  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1867. 

No.  2  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1868. 

No.  1  Horticultural  Annua!,  for  1867. 

No.  2  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1  868. 

These  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  vol¬ 
umes  issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engrav¬ 
ings  being  all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes 
by  a  large  number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As 
these  books  are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  we 
want  everybody  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get  them 
this  year  will  be  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  18C9 
and  thereafter.  We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has 
not  done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  2, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  2,  or  send  $1  and 
get  both  of  these  volumes,  or  $2.00  for  the  four. 

8SP”  To  any  one  sending  during  the  month  of  June 
a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
1S68  at  the  regular  price  ($1.50),  we  will  <5=11 
present  a  copy  of  either  of  the  above-named 
Annuals  that  may  be  desired,  and  we  will  igU 
£3P"  send  it  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
53^”  States  or  Territories,  (except  to  those  places 
P?/—  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail,  as  that 
ESP”  mail  will  not  carry  books  unless  prepaid 

£5P“  letter  postage.) _ A  few  minutes’  work  or 

25P"  talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a 
gsy  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable 
as  we  are  now  making  the  paper),  and 
ESP"  then  the  Annual  will  be  obtained  free. 

N.  B.  —  One  Annual  is  offered  for  each  subscriber  sent 
at  $1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  anyone  of  the  four 
Annuals.  One,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  subscribers 
will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annuals,  of  any  issue  de¬ 
sired _ N.  B.— These  premium  Annuals  are  special, 

and  arc  not  included  in  the  general  premiums  which 
are  separate,  but  are  continued— for  this  month  only. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


ESow  to  BSejjuit Oaeclcs  on  Ncw- 
Tforlt  Hanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  AVe  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  ILetters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the  Heg- 
islry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  (he  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

B*os4aj>'e. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

E»low  TTVijal  oi‘  S!ao  N.  E.  AgT  So¬ 
ciety.— An  important  trial  of  plows  was  conducted  at 
Amherst,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  dur¬ 
ing  four  days  last  month,  by  the  New  England  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  There  were  hut  few  entries,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  trial.  However,  several  of  the 
most  popular  plows  of  the  East  were  tried  and  passed 
upon.  The  judges  gratified  the  public  by  reporting  the 
awards  at  once.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  us  to  give  them 
without  the  accompanying  remarks  of  the  committee,  but 
want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  them  in  full.  In  Class 
I— Stiff  Soil  Sod  Plows — there  were  7  entries,  and  while 
the  Ames’  Plow  Co.  and  the  Collins’  Plows  were  highly 
commended,  the  Morse  Iron-beam  Plow  took  the  medal 
and  C.  W.  Sykes’  Victory  1  the  diploma.  In  Class  II — 
Stiff  Soil  Stubble  Plows— there  were  5  entries.  Collins’ 
Co.’s  C,  3,  took  the  medal,  Belcher  &  Taylor’s  No.  5!4 
the  diploma,  and  Ames’  Co.’s  34,  a  diploma.  In  Class 
III — Light  Soil  Sod  Plows — medal  to  Ames’  Co.’s  Tele¬ 
graph  3 ;  diploma  to  Collins’  Co.’s  E,  12  ;  and  a  diploma  to 
Meade’s  Conical.  In  Class  IV— Deep  Tillers— 5  entries, 
Ames’  Co.’s  77,  medal ;  Collins’  Deep  Tiller,  diploma. 
Class  V — 1  entry — medal  to  the  Ames’  Co.’s  Double  Plow. 
In  Class  VII — 3  entries — Ames’  Plow  Co.’s  8*4  Improved 
took  the  medal,  and  Collins’  Co.’s  B,  12,  received  the 
diploma.  In  Class  VIII— 3  entries— the  Ames’  Co.’s 
Steel,  Side-hill  Single  Swivel  Plow,  A,  2,  received  the 
medal,  C.  \V.  Sykes’  Victory  Plow,  the  diploma. 

Tlae  S>esitla  of  E&i*.  Buna. — Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Dana  died  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  March  last,  at  the  age 
of  73.  Doctor  D.  was  a  practical  chemist,  but  long  an 
honored  friend  of  agriculture,  and  is  best  known  to  agri¬ 
culturists  by  his  Muck  Manual  and  Essay  on  Manures. 

Asa  ©siaissloia. — It  should  have  been  stated 
under  the  spirited  engraving  on  page  230,  that  it  was 
drawn  and  engraved  from  a  painting  by  Henriette  Bonner. 

A  Large  foi*  IPlsuiats. — At  a  re¬ 

cent  sale  in  London,  twelve  new  seedling  Coleuses,  plants 
so  much  admired  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  brought 
the  sum  of  £30.3,  3s,  or  over  $1,700  in  gold.  They  were 
taken  up  by  the  London  florists,  and  as  they  prop¬ 
agate  rapidly,  we  shall  soon  see  them  over  here. 

BEees  in  Jirnc. — BSy  Wbsb.  W.  Cary. 

The  profits  of  the  Apiary  depend  much  upon  manage¬ 
ment  this  month.  Put  on  surplus  boxes  early.  Stick 
guide  comb  in  them  ;  this  will  induce  the  bees  to  begin 
work  sooner.  If  but  two  sides  are  of  glass,  put  the  guides 
parallel  with  the  glass — it  looks  better  when  finished. 
An  inviting  appearance  in  any  market  article  which  may 
he  classed  among  luxuries  greatly  helps  the  sale.  All 
swarms  are  aided  by  feeding  them  for  a  few  days  after 
hiving,  especially  if  the  weather  proves  unfavorable.  By 
a  little  well-timed  attention,  either  by  feeding,  supplying 
with  empty  worker  comb,  or  giving  maturing  brood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  swarms  may  be  equalized  so  | 


that  the  autumn  will  find  them  almost  on  a  par  for  passing 
the  winter ;  and  this  may  he  done  in  much  less  time  than 
the  novice  would  suppose.  The  frame  honey-box,  or 
“  super,”  is  growing  in  favor  with  those  who  use  movable 
comb  hives.  The  frames  should  he  y2  or  14  the  size  of  the 
hive  frames  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  used  in 
case  of  necessity  for  winter  or  spring  feeding.  All  par¬ 
tially  filled  frames,  should  he  kept  for  next  season’s  use, 
and  given  to  the  strongest  stocks — they  will  he  filled  and 
sealed  over  before  the  bees,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  got  fairly  at  work  in  the  boxes.  Such  frames 
should  be  put  further  apart  than  those  in  the  body  of  the 
hive,  as  store  combs  are  built  thicker  than  brood  combs, 
and  each  frame  should  have  a  guide  comb  for  starting. 
These  frame  boxes  have  no  bottoms,  but  movable  tops. 

IlBiBiitmg-s,  EdiJioaa,— -  After  the  fol¬ 

lowing  page  was  “  made  up,”  we  learn  that  A.  A.  Kelly 
has  gone  to  Buffalo.  Some  people  at  Buffalo  having  been 
swindled  by  Clark,  Webster  &  Co.,  sent  on  a  detective 
here  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  result  was,  the  head 
of  the  concern  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jufy  of  Erie 
Co.,  arrested  in  New  York,  and  taken  to  Buffalo  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  head  of  Clark,  Webster  &  Co.  turned  out 
to  be  no  other  than  A.  A.  Kelly,  of  Kelly’s  Weekly. 

Kean  Sills!  IPictno-es. — We  have  frequent¬ 
ly  said  that  the  illustrations  alone  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper. 
This  is  literally  so,  because  they  are  truthful  representa¬ 
tions  of  real  subjects  in  a  high  style  of  art,  and  are  both 
pleasing  and  instructive.  People  generally  ought  to  be 
more  cheerful  and  happy  than  they  are,  and  pictures  help 
to  make  them  so.  Have  pictures  in  your  houses — the  best 
that  can  he  afforded — and  enjoy  them.  Our  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  some  beautiful  chromos  from  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston.  We  wish  every  house  in  the  land 
could  have  some  of  these  beautiful  gems  of  art  in  it. 

W.  .1.  Slate  Agricultural  Soeicty. 

— We  go  to  press  too  early  to  report  the  Sales  Fair  held 
on  the  20th  to  22d  of  May.  There  will  be  a  Strawberry  and 
Floral  Exhibition  some  time  during  the  present  month, 
to  be  announced  ;  a  trial  of  Mowers  and  Reapers  in  July, 
and  the  regular  Annual  Fair  in  September.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  society  are  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  of  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  and  are 
very  convenient  and  beautiful. 

Sussilry  MisaniiBsig's. — S.  G.  Sheaffer  &Co., 
Hanover,  Pa.,  do  not  like  our  notice  of  their  proceedings, 
and  are  foolish  enough  to  tell  people  on  their  envelopes 
that  we  have  “  seen  proper  to  denounce”  them.  We 
class  them  as  humbugs,  because  they  have  what  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  lottery,  or  game  of  chance. 
They  say  in  their  circular  as  follows :  “  We  take  a  thous¬ 
and  photographs  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
which  we  put  into  one  thousand  envelopes  ;  the  money  is 
divided  into  250  parts:  The  largest  single  amount  in  one 
envelope,  $75.00  ;  2  envelopes  of  $5  ;  10  of  $2.50  ;  20  of 
50  cts. ;  40  of  25  cts.  ;  and  200  of  10  cts.  Every  thousand 
must  he  sold  before  a  fresh  one  is  touched,  and  persons 
are  certain  of  getting  just  so  much  money  in  every  thous¬ 
and,  and  as  likely  to  get  the  best  package  last  as  first.” 
Here  is  proof  that  would  hold  in  any  decent  court,  that 
these  people  arc  disposing  of  money  by  “lot,”  and  we 
placa  their  project  in  the  same  list  with  other  “  gift 
distributions.”. ...  .Will  everybody  please  stop  send¬ 
ing  ns  Hallett,  Moore  &  Co.’s  lottery  tickets.  “  Sandy 
River  Petroleum  Stock”  won’t  pay  the  postage.  The 
“  Geo.  Washington  Toilet  Watch  Manufacturing  Co.”  are 
not  to  he  found  at  the  number  given,  and  we  hope  nobody 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  invest  money  in  such  stock.  The 
scheme  proposes  200,000  shares  of  stock  at  $2.50  each ; 
these  are  offered  for  sale,  and  when  the  stock  is  all  sold 
they  will  send  to  the  holder  of  each  share  a  “gold  watch,” 
and  give  him  the  chance  of  drawing  $20,000  in  green¬ 
backs.  These  fellows  have  the  impudence  to  say,  “  this 
is  no  lottery !  ”  Wc  speak  of  this  more  in  detail  to  show 
one  prominent  point  in  all  “ lottery”  schemes.  They  in¬ 
duce  people  to  send  $1,  $2  or  $3,  as  the  case  may  he,  as 
an  investment,  for  which  they  are  sure  to  get  the  value, 
and  more,  in  “  Gold  Jewelry,”  and  besides  this  have  a 
chance  of  getting  still  more  in  money  or  valuable  goods 
when  the  “  drawing  comes  off.”  The  “  gilded  trash,”  for 
it  is  not  gold,  may  possibly  in  half  the  instances  he  ob¬ 
tained,  hut  the  “  drawing  ”  on  which  so  many  hopes  are 
placed  never  comes.  After  a  few  weeks  of  waiting,  the 
expectant  victim  writes  us  to  know  if  we  can  help  him 
out.  If  any  of  these  persons  had  considered  more  care¬ 
fully  the  papers  sent,  their  own  judgment  or  that  of  their 
neighbors  would  have  shown  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  senders  of  the  circulars  to  do  as  they  propose  ;  the 
whole  thing  bears  the  stamp  of  a  “swindle,”  on  its 
very  face.  Beware  of  all  lottery  Mining  schemes.  The 
Mount  Vesta  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.,  J.  P.  M.  Kennedy, 
President,  is  not  to  he  found  at  the  number  given.  ?. .  Af- 
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ter  many  trials  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  the 
Excelsior  Sewing  Machine ;  it  is  not  a  machine  that  we 
would  buy  at  any  price.  Steer  clear  of  R.  H.  Homan  & 

Co..  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  and  his  Jewelry  orders _ A.  A. 

Kelly  &  Co.’s  matters  have  assumed  a  new  phase.  Kelly 
&  Co.  have  long  imposed  upon  the  public  by  scattering 
prize  tickets  broadcast  with  their  journal,  a  paper  issued 
in  imitation  of  Harper’s  Weekly.  These  tickets,  each 
and  all,  appear  to  draw  “prizes”  of  $100  to  $200,  but 

5  per  cent  cash  advance  is  required  to  secure  the  prizes. 
When  this  payment  is  made,  the  victim  gets  a  certificate 
of  $100  or  $200  shares  in  an  oil  company.  We  estimate 
the  value  of  these  certificates  of  shares  at  about  one- 
tweutietli  part  of  a  cent — as  waste  paper  I  Now  we 
have  circulars  from  Damon,  Lee  &  Co.,  who  claim  to  have 
got  hold  of  $103,000  worth  of  the  genuine  prizes  of  Kelly 

6  Co.,  such  as  diamonds,  pianos,  etc.,  of  which  they 
propose  to  make  a  “  distribution”  to  ticket-holders.  On 
the  other  hand,  Kelly  &  Co.  assert  that  some  one  has 
fraudulently  obtained  the  names  of  some  of  their  ticket- 
holders,  and  caution  people  to  send  no  money  to  any  ex¬ 
cept  themselves.  Damon,  Lee  &  Co.  say  that  Kelly  &  Co. 
send  out  nearly  all  “  stock,”  and  that  they  have  got  the 
valuable  presents.  There  is  a  large  cat  in  that  meal  tub. 
There  may  be  one  actor  under  two  names,  or  there  really 
may  be  two  concerns;  if  the  latter,  honest  people  will 
not  get  their  dues,  even  if  “rogues  fall  out.”  None  but 
very  foolish  people  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  concerns  as  Damon,  Lee  &  Co.,  or  Kelly  &  Co. 

Send  Yoair  Asusne. — The  English  journals 
have  over  their  “  answers  to  correspondents,”  the  stand¬ 
ing  notice  that  anonymous  communications  will  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  this  rule,  as  it  is 
often  the  case  that  a  very  excellent  suggestion  comes  to 
us  from  those  who  have  a  dislike  to  appear  in  print. 
Please  understand  that  we  never  print  a  name  when 
there  is  any  indication  that  the  writer  would  prefer  to 
have  it  withheld.  Put  the  initials  at  the  end  of  a  com¬ 
munication,  or  any  assumed  name,  but  below  give  us 
the  real  address.  We  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  it 
often  occurs  that  we  wish  to  correspond  with  the  writer. 
At  other  times  it  happens  that  the  question  is  not  of 
general  interest,  and  we  would  rather  reply  by  letter  than 
in  the  paper.  A  case  has  recently  happened  in  which  it 
would  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  corre¬ 
spondent  if  we  had  known  his  full  address. 

Answering  ]Lettea\«. — When  one  writes 
us  for  information  upon  some  subject  properly  within  out- 
province,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  answer,  if  we  can  find  time. 
While  we  do  not  acknowledge  ourselves  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  answer — as  some  seem  to  assume — we  take  the 
same  pleasure  in  helping  another  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits  that  any  obliging  person  always  feels.  Now,  a 
word  with  our  correspondents.  We  have  no  information 
to  sell;  so  do  not  enclose  any  sum  for  “our  trouble.” 
It  only  puts  us  to  the  “trouble”  of  returning  the  money. 
Put  in  the  exact  postage  and  no  more.  When  we  write 
letters  for  fees  we  will  publish  a  tariff  of  charges.  Do 
not  ask  us  where  to  get  seeds,  plants,  or  machines,  unless 
it  is  some  unusual  or  out-of-the-way  thing.  All  the 
large  dealers  keep  everything  in  their  line,  or  will  get  it. 
Do  not  ask  our  opinion  about  advertising  Doctors.  We 
have  but  one  answer  concerning  the  whole  crew — “We 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  them.”  The  place  to  look 
for  information  about  these  fellows  is  in  our  Humbug 
article.  We  repeat  with  emphasis,  that  any  one  calling 
himself  a  “doctor,”  who  warrants  a  cure,  who  advertises 
a  medicine,  or  who  publishes  certificates,  is  a  quack ,  and 
is  to  be  avoided.  Don’t  ask  us  if  such  and  such  are  not 
exceptions,  they  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  In  writing, 
please  ask  the  question  directly,  without  obliging  us  to 
read  half  a  page  of  apology — and  do  use  black  ink. 
Many  letters  that  would  have  been  answered  have  been 
delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  editor  in  whose  depart¬ 
ment  they  come.  This  must  bo  taken  as  an  apology  to 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  been  neglected. 

SotmtSaei-aa  Jlotio’iisils. — It  is  very  pleasing 
to  notice  that  in  almost  every  Southern  State  some  enter¬ 
prising  mau  starts  an  agricultural  journal.  Of  some  of 
these  papers  we  have  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation. 
Other  Southern  agricultural  papers  have  come  to  us  lately, 
and,  without  giving  at  present  their  titles,  we  have  a  word 
to  say  to  the  editors  of  some  of  these  sheets,  as  most  of 
them  seem  to  be  new  in  journalizing,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  take  it  kindly  if  we  give  them  a  bit  of  advice. 
It  is  not  proper  for  a  journal  which  professes  to  bo  agri¬ 
cultural  to  discuss  political  topics.  Other  papers  can 
present  and  discuss  all  subjects  that  have  a  political  as¬ 
pect.  The  text  of  an  agricultural  paper  should  be,  “  The 
soil,  and  what  we  can  get  from  it.”  Then,  again,  some 
of  our  new  exchanges,  while  they  have  very  good  edito¬ 
rials,  use  many  excellent  selections.  This  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  do,  and  we  would  mildly  suggest  to  at  least  two 
of  the  new  papers,  that  courtesy,  not  to  sayjustice,  would 


demand  that  they  place  “  American.  Agriculturist,"  after 
a  good  share  of  their  articles.  We  wish  others  of  our 
friends,  both  North^md  South,  who  find  our  articles  of 
sufficient  importance  to  quote,  would  take  notice  that 
the  title  of  this  paper  is  not  "Ex,"  nor  yet  is  it  “Ex¬ 
change,”  but  that  it  is  the  American  Agriculturist.  Please 
notice  that  each  issue  of  our  paper  is  copyrighted,  but 
not  to  prevent- free  quotation  by  any  one  who  may  see 
fit  to  use  our  articles.  We  allude  to  this  in  no  threaten¬ 
ing  spirit,  but  would  simply  warn  certain  parties,  whom, 
considering  their  inexperience,  we  do  not  choose  to  call 
by  name,  that,  while  we  are  quite  willing  that  our  arti¬ 
cles  should  be  used  with  proper  credit,  a  continued  appro¬ 
priation  of  our  matter  without  any  acknowledgment  of 
its  source,  will  compel  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  law. 

TSse  ER.  3.  Sclaooimasies". — Many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  are  school  teachers,— at  least 
during  a  portion  of  the  year — and  to  such  of  these  as 
wish  to  be  advised  in  regard  to  educational  matters,  we 
can  commend  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  published 
at  Providence.  Its  principal  editor  is  Doct.  J.  B.  Chapin, 
who  is  School  Commissioner  for  the  State,  and  has  the 
additional  claim  of  being  a  zealous  horticulturist. 

2®Iasi4iaag-. — Our  climate 
is  not  as  well  suited  to  “foliage  plants,”  as  that  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  those  who  follow  the  directions  of  foreign 
writers  are  likely  to  fail.  Our  hot  sun  is  death  to  cer¬ 
tain  plants  that  are  the  pride  of  the  English  gardener,  and 
our  attempts  at  bedding  effects,  when  founded  upon  Eu¬ 
ropean  practice,  are  failures.  But  few  of  the  variegated 
Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  with  which  the  English  do 
so  much,  will  stand  our  suns  :  and  so  with  other  plants. 
Still,  we  can  do  something.  The  Cannas,  Coleus,  in  its 
varieties,  the  newer  sorts  of  Ricinus,  and  other  things, 
fairly  revel  in  our  hot  weather,  and  we  can,  by  choosing 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  plants,  produce  a  fine  effect. 
Last  summer  we  made  a  most  effective  bed  upon  the 
lawn — one  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
The  bed  was  an  oval,  about  15  feet  in  its  longest  diame¬ 
ter.  The  outer  edge  was  the  silver  gray  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  or  “Dusty  Miller.”  Within  this  was  a  row 
of  Coleus,  then  a  row  of  the  Mexican  Sage,  ( Salvia 
splendens),  green  in  summer,  but  gorgeous  with  its  scar¬ 
let  blooms  in  autumn,  and  in  the  center  was  a  group  of 
Cannas.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  put  this  arrangement 
forth  as  a  model  to  be  followed ;  but  to  suggest  some 
plants  which,  even  if  put  out  as  late  as  June,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  effect.  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast  we 
generally  have  a  cold  storm  soon  after  the  first  days  of 
June,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  bedding  plants 
set  out  early,  if  they  manage  to  live  through  the  adverse 
weather,  are  not,  in  the  long  run,  as  satisfactory  as 
those  put  out  after  warm  weather  has  fairly  set  in. 

B^arwiii's  Variations  of  Asaismals 
and  Plants  is  the  book  of  the  season.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  commendations  of  the  papers  whose  litera¬ 
ry  criticisms  have  the  most  weight.  While  we  do  not  at 
present  commit  ourselves  to  all  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  views, 
we  commend  this  work  as  a  most  remarkable  collection 
of  interesting  facts. '  No  one  who  has  controverted  Mr. 
Darwin’s  deductions  has  denied  his  accuracy  and  honesty 
in  presenting  facts.  To  the  thoughtful  reader  this  work 
presents  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  material,  as  it  not  only 
shows  what  has  been  done  in  improving  our  animals 
and  plants,  but  suggests  many  things  for  experiment. 

Par$ni|t§.  —  “  D.  L.  M.,”  Dutchess  Co., 
says  a  Jerseyman  advises  him  not  to  feed  parsnips  to 
milch  cows,  “  on  account  of  their  weakening  qualities.” 
We  have  never  discovered  any  bad  effects  from  feeding 
parsnip.  The  root  is  as  wholesome  as  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  great  reason  that  they  are  not  more  fed  to  cattle, 
is  that  they  are  worth  too  much  in  the  market  for  human 
food.  They  are  rarely  below  $1.50  a  barrel  in  the  New 
York  market,  and  sometimes  bring  $0.00.  They  are  a 
paying  crop  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  at  that  price  they 
can  hardly  be  afforded  for  cattle  when  other  roots  can  be 
raised  for  half  that  sum.  Raise  the  parsnips  by  all 
means,  but  do  not  feed  them  out  when  you  can  get  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  for  them,  or  more,  at  the  nearest  market. 
They  want  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  moderately  rich.  In  gar¬ 
den  culture  they  are  sown  about  15  inches  apart,  and  in 
field  culture  about  30,  to  admit  of  cultivation  by  horse¬ 
power.  They  should  be  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart, 
and  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  through  the  season.  In 
good,  rich  soil,  the  yield  will  be  from  five  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre.  They  are  not  injured  by  the  cold¬ 
est  weather,  and  if  the  ground  be  kept  covered  with  a 
heavy  mulch  of  salt  hay,  or  straw,  they  can  be  dug  at  any 
season,  and  be  marketed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Mwlox’s  Strawberry  Exhib¬ 
ition.— Mr.  Knox  is  great  on  raising  strawberries  and 


is  not  afraid  to  show  how  he  does  it,  so  he  each  year  holds 
an  exhibition,  at  which  the  fruit  can  be  seen  on  the  table, 
or  on  the  vines.  As  Mr.  K.  sends  fruit  to  the  New  York 
market  all  the  way  from  Pittsburgh,  he  wishes  the 
best  package  for  shipping.  Premiums  to  the  amount 
of  $200  are  to  bo  awarded  “for  the  best  contrivance  for 
carrying  grapes  and  berries  to  distant  markets.”  Par¬ 
ticulars  forwarded  on  application.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  requirements  are,  but  suppose  that  the  baskets 
must  be  big  enough  to  hold  “TOO”  berries.  The  show 
will  be  held  on  the  17th  of  June  at  Pittsburgh. 

BSoojscs’  Evcrg-reesos. — This  work  is  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  taken  lip  by  nurserymen  and  cultivators, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  adopt  its  nomenclature,  as  it 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  purchasers.  To  the  planter  this 
work  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  gives,  without  prej¬ 
udice,  the  experience  of  the  author  with  all  the  new 
evergreens. — There  is  no  work  extant  that  contains  so  full 
an  account  of  these  trees  as  this  does,  and  we  feel  a 
pleasure  in  presenting  so  much  useful  information,  in 
so  handsome  a  style,  at  the  low  price  of  $3,  by  mail. 

Iteport  of  Else  Asuies-lcasa  E&afry- 

ltien’s  Ass’ii. — We  have  received  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Weeks,  of  Verona,  N.  Y.,  the  third  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Am.  Dairymen’s  Society.  This  institution 
has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  dairy  interests  of  our 
country,  especially  to  the  cheese  makers,  and  the  annual 
reports  form  a  course  of  very  instructive  reading  for  any 
one  interested  in  the  increased  development  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  resources,  and  are  almost  indispensable  to  prac¬ 
tical  cheese  manufacturers. 

TVotaBilie  witfBa  CaSsbag-es. — J.  II.  Evans, 
Ark.,  has  specks  appear  upon  the  outside  leaves  of  his 
cabbages,  and  the  affection  proceeds  to  the  center.  He 
does  not  state  whether  this  happens  to  the  growing  cab¬ 
bage,  or  afterit  is  stored.  We  have  seen  cabbages  similar¬ 
ly  troubled  that  had  been  stored  in  too  damp  a  cellar,  but 
nothing  like  it  in  the  growing  crop. 

IffoE=ISosg«se  ©rapes. — S.  D.  Ingraham, 
Brown  Co.,  wishes  to  know  if  hot-house  grapes  can  be 
made  profitable.  That  depends  upon  the  market ;  near  our 
large  cities,  where  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy  people,  who 
will  pay  $2  to  $5  a  pound,  some  of  our  skilful  growers 
make  it  pay,  but  it  would  not  be  a  very  profitable  business 
away  from  such  points,  and  nowhere  in  unskilful  hands. 

Pear  Tree  mot  IBIooscaisag-. — R.  Middle- 
ton,  West  Philadelphia,  1ms  aVicarpear  tree,  supposed  to 
be  a  dwarf,  which  does  not  bloom,  though  about  nine 
years  old.  If  it  was  a  dwarf,  it  was  probably  set  so  deep 
that  a  portion  of  the  pear  wood  was  buried,  and  it  has 
thrown  out  roots  and  become  a  standard,  and  does  n’t  bear 
because  it  nas  not  yet  attained  its  growth.  Probably 
root-pruning  would  throw  the  tree  into  bearing. 

]Pa periEsg-  on  ©iitisisle  ISrick  WsaSSs. 
— “Dr.  E.  B.,”  Washington  Co.,  Ill.  We  infer  from  your 
letter  that  you  have  already  plastered  directly  upon  the 
brick  walls  of  your  house.  This  is  wrong  practice.  You 
should  have  “  furred  out,”  as  the  builders  say — that  is, 
put  up  strips  against  the  bricks,  and  lathed  and  plastered 
upon  them — thus  leaving  a  space  of  free  air  between  the 
wall  and  the  plastering.  The  rooms  would  then  always 
be  dry,  and  warmer  than  otherwise.  If  you  have  plaster¬ 
ed  upon  the  bricks,  you  will  be  troubled  in  cold  weather, 
by  moisture  depositing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall ; 
and  in  case  storms  beat  against  the  wall  it  may  wet 
through.  You  can  dry  the  walls  rapidly  by  making  fires, 
and  when  dry  they  may  be  painted  with  good  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil  paint.  This  will  prevent  water  from  the  outside 
coming  through,  but  it  will  not  help  the  deposition  of 
water  on  the  inner  side  much,  if  at  all,  and  it  is  this 
chiefly  which  prevents  the  paper  from  holding.  • 

Ag'ri«?BaHi;arnl  Eeliaorss  of 
Papers. —It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  for  daily 
papers  to  have  agricultural  columns,  and  for  these  they 
have  “  Agricultural  Editors.”  Tnose  are  a  variable  lot ; 
some  of  them  hold  their  places  for  the  sake  of  the  per¬ 
quisites,  and  eke  out  their  scanty  pay  by  announcing 
themselves  as  purchasing  agents.  Others  are  well  mean¬ 
ing  men,  who  can  write  as  well  on  one  subject  as  another, 
and  then  again  we  find  one  who  knows  just  what  he. is 
talking  about.  In  the  last  named  class  we  place  Mr.  A. 
S.  Fuller,  who  does  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
matter  for  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  Mr.  F.  is  no  man  worshipper, 
but  has  a  great  reverence  for  the  truth.  What  seems  to 
him  right,  he  announces  fearlessly.  Of  course,  whatever 
Mr.  F.  docs  is  well  done.  We  can  say  that  Mr.  Fuller’s 
Department  is  as  good  as  the  others  in  that  excellently 
managed  paper,  and  add  that  the  other  departments  are  as 
good  as  Mr.  Fuller’s.  If  our  readers  infer  that  we  consider 
the  Sun  able  altogether,  they  will  not  be  far  wrong. 
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Poudrette. — J.  Markham,  Mo.  The  name 
“  poudrette”  is  applied  to  night  soil,  or  the  contents  of 
privy  vaults,  when  dried  and  rendered  nearly  inodorous, 
and  used  as  a  manure.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
mixture  of  fine  peat  or  dust-dry  muck  with  the  material, 
either  daily  as  it  accumulates,  or  by  emptying  the  vaults 
and  conveying  the  semifluid  mass  to  hard  ground  or  board 
floors,  where  it  may  become  partially  dry,  and  when  of 
the  proper  state  of  dryness,  be  mixed  with  fine  dry  muck 
or  other  similar  material ;  good  mellow  soil  will  do,  per¬ 
haps,  equally  well.  This  mixing  must  be  very  thorough, 
and  the  mass  subsequently  dried.  There  is  very  little 
danger  in  applying  poudrette  too  liberally.  As  an  article 
free  from  weed  seeds,  fine,  and  easily  applied  in  drills  and 
hills,  to  field  crops  and  to  garden  vegetables,  it  is  useful ; 
but  as  a  market  fertilizer  its  value  is  almost  invariably 
overestimated.  In  the  sun-drying  of  night  soil  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  sprinkle  over  it,  whenever  stirred,  a  good 
dusting  of  plaster,  to  arrest  any  evaporation  of  ammonia. 

Apple  Pomace. — “  A  Subscriber”  lias  25 
or  30  loads  of  apple  pomace,  and  wishes  to  use  it  as  ma¬ 
nure.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  value,  if  properly  com¬ 
posted  with  lime  or  ashes.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
worth  more  than  chip  manure  or  swamp  muck,  but  we 
have  never  tried  it,  though  probably  others  have. 

Clay  a  Substitute  for  Muck,  “I. 

K.  C.,”  Dover,  Del.  Clay  is  probably  quite  as  good  an 
absorbent  as  muck  or  peat,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
a  free  use  of  it  in  your  compost  heaps.  It  does  not  con¬ 
tain  so  many  elements  of  nutrition  as  muck.  If  your 
lands  are  sandy,  it  might  prove  more  valuable  than  muck 
in  tlie  compost  heap.  The  clay  will  be  better,  if  kept 
under  cover  and  beaten  up  fine  before  it  is  used. 

Siirla.ce  Manuring’.  —  “  A.  H.  L.,”  of 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  The  tendency  of  the  best  practice 
among  farmers  now  is  to  apply  fertilizers  on  or  near  the 
surface.  Top-dressing  -with  compost  always  pays.  Fresh 
stable  manures  are  best  applied  on  grass  lands  in  the  fall, 
and  some  think  this  the  best  time  to  manure  for  corn,  to 
be  planted  the  following  spring.  John  Johnston  says  : 
“  I  have  used  manure  only  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  last 
26  years,  and  I  do  think  one  load  used  in  that  way  is 
worth,  far  more  than  two,  plowed  under  on  our  stiff  land.” 

Itoue-Biist — How  much  to  tlie  Hill. 

— “A.  Iv.,  Jr.,”  Rural  Felicity,  Md.  Three  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  is  considered  a  good  dressing,  on  pastures 
or  mowing  lands.  If  the  land  is  poor,  more  will  be  need¬ 
ed  for  a  good  crop  of  corn,  say  five  hundred  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Divide  this  by  the  number  of  hills  in  an  acre, 
and  you  will  have  the  quantity  by  weight  for  each  hill. 
Put  this  in  a  small  cup,  and  you  can  determine  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  eye,  how  much  to  put  in  each 
hill,  to  distribute  the  whole  quantity  evenly  over  the 
acre.  It  is  safely  and  economically  applied  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop.  Better  results  would  be  realized  the  first  season, 
if  the  bone-dust  were  mixed  with  some  fertilizer,  con¬ 
taining  more  ammonia,  as  Peruvian  guano  or  fish  guano. 


Wood-mold  for  Corn.  —  “A  Young 
Farmer,”  Deckertown,  wishes  to  know  if  the  mold  taken 
from  the  forest  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  corn.  The 
surface  mold  from  the  forest,  made  from  the  decayed 
leaves  of  hard-wood  trees,  contains  all  the  elements  found 
in  the  corn  crop,  and  would  unquestionably  benefit  it. 
We  could  not  tell  whether  the  carting  would  pay,  without 
knowing  the  distance.  Lime  or  ashes  mixed  with  the 
mold  would  be  a  valuable  addition.  Please  report  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  if  account  Is  kept  of  expenses. 
Remember  that  you  benefit  one  crop  at  the  expense  of 
aiTEIher,  if  you  take  the  mold  away  from  growing  timber. 


Blowing;  BSsirn- Yards. — “W.  D.,”  Litch¬ 
field  Co.,  Conn.  This  is  of  great  advantage,  if  the  yard 
is  kept  well  stocked  with  muck  or  loam.  The  droppings 
of  the  cows  is  thus  mixed  intimately  with  the  muck,  and 
all  loss  is  prevented.  It  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  for  the 
milkers  to  walk  on  the  freshly  turned  muck,  but  it  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  compost  usually  made  in  the 
barn-yard.  The  muck  and  the  plowing  are  both  likely  to 
be  undervalued,  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year. 

Can  a  Man  Ail'ord  to  Borrow 
Capital  to  Drain  Ills  Farm? — “W.  B., ’’Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  best  uses  capital 
can  be  put  to,  on  land  that  needs  draining.  And  all  land 
is  of  this  character,  where  water  stands  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface  during  any  part  of  the  spring.  Two  crops 
are  estimated  by  some,  who  have  experience  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  to  pay  for  the  whole  expense  of  the  operation.  The 
land  is  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  English  Govern¬ 


ment  now  loans  money  to  farmers  who  wish  to  drain, 
taking  security  on  the  consequently  enhanced  value  of  the 
crops.  This  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  safety 
of  using  capital  for  this  improvement,  for  it  is  drawn 
from  tlie  experience  of  a  whole  people,  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Any  one  undertaking  this  work  should 
buy  and  study  “Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.” 

BE^p-Growcrs’  Journal,  —  J.  S.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  others.  The  Hop-growers’  Journal  had  a  short 
existence  and  was  discontinued  several  years  ago. 

Tlie  Texas  Farmer, — A  new  paper  with 
this  title  is  issued  at  Henderson,  Texas,  by  W.  K.  Mar¬ 
shall  &  J.  M.  Dodson.  The  editors  apologize  for  the 
mechanical  appearance  of  their  first  issue,  but  they  have 
no  need  to  do  so  for  its  contents.  Besides  a  number  of 
judicious  selections,  there  are  spirited  editorials,  the  tone 
of  which  we  cannot  but  commend.  The  editors  appear  to 
be  sensible  persons,  who  think  that  improving  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  is  of  more  importance  than  lamenting  over  the 
past.  It  is  good  for  Texas — or,  indeed,  any  State — when 
her  editors  will  give  such  advice  as  follows,  and  will  be 
better  still  when  the  young  men  heed  it:  “Young  men, 
goto  work!  There  is  no  time  to  idle  now.  You  must 
carve  out  your  own  fortune.  You  have  no  inheritance  on 
which  to  depend.  You  must  reconstruct  your  own  for¬ 
tunes  by  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  toil.  Labor  is 
honorable,  and  the  ignoble  are  those  who  will  not  work. 
Get  you  a  home ;  ” — and  more  of  like  purport. 

Brice  of  Farm  Lands  in  Mass. — 

We  notice  in  an  advertising  sheet  the  following  prices 
for  farms,  mostly  inAVorcester  County,  and  near  good 
markets.  One  of  146  acres  for  $3,500  ;  one  of  115  acres, 
$3,300  ;  one  of  75  acres  for  $2,600  ;  one  of  50  for  $800 :  one 
of  140  for  $1,500 ;  one  of  100  acres  for  $3,200  ;  one  of  140 
acres  for  $1,700 ;  one  of  115  acres  for  $3,200.  These  farms 
generally  have  houses  and  barns  in  tolerably  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  are  within  easy  distance  of  schools,  churches, 
and  rail-road  depots;  the  buildings  in  some  cases  cost 
all  that  is  asked  for  the  farms.  All  the  cheap  lands  are  not 
in  the  South  and  West,  according  to  this  advertisement. 

A  Grade  Alderney. — B.  McFarland,  Del¬ 
aware  County,  has  a  cow  of  this  stock,  that  produced 
in  ten  months  546 pounds  of  butter.  The  average  yield 
of  milk  was  13  quarts  daily.  She  has  given  milk  steadily 
for  three  years.  Can  any  one  give  a  better  record? 

Greasing-  Cart  and  Wagon  Wheels. 

—Tallow  is  the  best  article  we  have  ever  tried  for  wooden 
axle-trees.  The  rule  is  a  little,  and  often.  But  little  can 
remain  if  a  large  quantity  is  put  on,  and  the  most  of  it 
is  wasted.  Castor  oil  s  an  excellent  lubricator  for  iron 
and  steel  axles,  and  a  damaged  article  can  frequently 
be  had  at  the  apothecary’s,  at  small  cost.  A  teaspoonful 
is  enough  for  each  wheel,  and  it  is  folly  to  use  more. 

Cheese  Factories — Fnglish  View. 

— John  Bull  objects  to  our  American  cheese  factories,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  deprive  his  wife  and  daughter  of  an 
honorable  and  healthful  employment,  and  by  relieving 
them  from  labor,  lead  to  idleness  and  extravagance. 
Could  they  not  possibly  work  in  the  cheese  factory,  or 
do  any  thing  else  but  make  cheese  in  the  old  way  ? 

Fowls  with  Scabby  Tegs.— G.  M. 

Burnett,  of  HI.,  writes:  “A  sort  of  dry,  scabby  crust, 
fully  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  covers  the  legs  and  toes 
of  some  of  my  chickens,  making  them  stupid  and  lame.” 
This  is  the  disease  known  “scabby  leg.”  We  know 
of  no  cure.  Soaking  with  warm  water,  and  gentle  rub¬ 
bing,  will  remove  most  of  the  incrustation.  Be  careful 
not  to  rub  or  pull  off  the  scales  so  as  to  cause  bleeding. 
It  usually  accompanies  .close  confinement,  and  disappears 
if  the  birds  have  a  free  range  and  access  to  the  soil. 

The  Prcvenlion  of  BMsesises  in 
Animals. — The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Legislature  recently  invited  Professor  Gamgee 
to  deliver  an  address  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  State 
Iloitse,  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals. 
The  Professor  alluded  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
maladies  which  were  destroying  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  stock  per  annum,  and  pointed  out  that  contag¬ 
ious  diseases,  such  as  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  hog 
cholera,  and  scab  in  sheep,  often  threatened  and  effected 
the  farmer’s  ruin.  He  alluded  to  the  Spanish  Fever, 
which  has  created  such  fear,  wherever  the  trade  in  Texas 
cattle  is  carried  on,  and  indicated  that  the  laws  governing 
the  distribution  of  disease  Were  not  unknown.  This 
understanding  enabled  us  with  the  greatest  certainty  to 
prevent  disease.  He  stated  that,  contrary  to  universal 


belief,  the  improvements  in  the  herds  of  animals,  pro¬ 
viding  good  shelter,  feeding  well — in  short, high  farming — 
tended  to  the  extermination  of  important  maladies.  If 
so  much  can  be  done  for  us  by  science,  why  do  we  not 
avail  ourselves  of  it  1  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
General  Capron,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  so 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  this  question, 
that  some  action  will  soon  be  urged  upon  Congress.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  should  use  their  influence  that 
the  subject  be  not  shelved.  It  is  one  of  vital,  personal 
interest  to  every  farmer.  A  subject  of  greater  importance 
and  urgency  cannot  engage  the  attention  of  our  law-givers. 
The  appalling  statistics  which  General  Capron  can  pre¬ 
sent,  will,  we  are  confident,  rouse  the  people  to  demand 
immediate  action.  We  have  not  been  trained  to  regard 
the  Government  as  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the 
existence  or  prevalence  of  disease  among  animals. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  true  relations  of  the  government 
to  the  governed  are  clearly  understood,  this  responsibility 
will  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  and  our  people  are  fast 
waking  up  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  dissemination  ef  information 
concerning  diseases  of  animals,  and  for  the  use  of  its 
great  powers  in  checking  contagions  and  infections. 

Mens  Fating  Feathers  Again. — 

E.  C.  Newton  has  tried  feeding  meat  as  a  cure,  without 
success.  We  have  tried  it  with  success,  as  we  supposed. 
J.  II.  Mabbett  gave  a  few  drops  tincture  of  iron  in  the 
water,  fed  meat  with  other  food,  and  removed  the  cock 
whose  feathers  were  particularly  attractive  to  the  hens, 
turning  him  in  with  them  only  an  hour  both  at  even¬ 
ing  and  morning.  Thus  he  apparently  removed  the  dis¬ 
ease  (or  diseased  appetite)  from  one  ef  his  yards. 

BeMoiigag'  ^orghnnt. — The  culture  of  sor¬ 
ghum  for  syrup  has  had  to  combat  prejudices  of  long 
standing  in  favor  of  molasses  from  the  Southern  cane, 
and  of  sugar-house  syrups,  cheapness  being  the  prime 
inducement  to  purchasers  of  sorghum  syrup.  This  has 
had  a  good  market  in  spite  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  more 
or  less  disagreeable,  which  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
move.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  one  thing  needed 
to  establish  sorghum  as  a  northern  staple  crop,  was  a 
process  of  easy  and  perfect  refining  and  deodorizing. 
A\re  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  process  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clough,  and  is  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  responsible  company.  Mr.  Clough  has  exhib¬ 
ited  his  simple  and  inexpensive  process  to  us,  and  aston¬ 
ished  us  by  the  complete  and  rapid  removal  of  foreign 
and  disagreeable  flavors,  odors,  and  solid  dirt  of  all  kinds 
from  samples  of  sorghum  syrup.  This  discovery  ap¬ 
pears  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  such  a  revolution  in 
sorghum  syrup  and  sugar  making  as  will  essentially 
and  prosperously  affect  our  farming  interests  everywhere. 

Flat  Culture  For  Corn.  —  “  H.  D.,” 
Hampton,  N.  J.  Hilling  is  discarded  by  the  best  culti¬ 
vators.  The  plants  will  do  their  own  bracing,  better 
than  you  can  do  it  for  them,  if  you  wrill  thoroughly  work 
the  soil  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  rain  is  more 
equally  distributed  and  better  retained  with  flat  culture. 

How  Mncli  Land  to  Support  a 

Family? — “T.  K.  B.,”  Burlington,  Yt.  Muchness  of 
land  is  a  disease  of  the  American  mind.  “  Ten  Acres 
Enough  ”  is  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness.  In 
England  there  are  many  farmers  who  support  large  fami¬ 
lies  on  six  acres,  and  pay  large  rents  into  the  bargain. 
In  Germany  a  farmer  calculates  to  support  his  family  on 
two  acres,  and  get  rich  on  the  other  three  of  his  five-acre 
farm.  None  but  market  gardeners,  in  this  country,  have 
formed  any  adequate  conception  of  the  productiveness 
of  good  land,  when  worked  up  to  its  full  capacity. 

d’tilf  «  v;i C ill"’  Wlieat.  —  “  B.  V.,”  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.  This  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
England,  and  is  one  reason  of  the  large  crops  harvested 
there.  If  the  wheat  is  sown  in  drills,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
pass  a  cultivator,  with  the  teeth  set  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  drills,  between  the  rows.  All  cereal  grains 
would  be  as  much  helped  by  cultivating  as  is  corn. 

‘•Aative  CaittSc.” — “A.  I.,”  Dutchess  Co. 
There  is  no  distinct  breed  of  this  name.  The  first  im¬ 
portations  to  this  country  were  from  England,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  at  the  South  from  France  and 
Spain.  These  were  taken  of  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice.  They  had  no  common  likeness,  and  have  been 
bred  without  reference  to  forming  a  distinct  breed.  It 
takes  a  great  many  years  of  skillful  breeding  to  form  a 
distinct  race  that  will  perpetuate  its  own  good  qualities. 
We  have  such  races,  or  breeds,  in  the  Short-horns,  the 
Devons,  etc.,  and  a  man  can  find  almost  any  thing  he 
wants  in  an  ox  or  cow  in  some  one  of  these  breeds. 
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The  Noxions  Insects  ol*  Illinois. — 

First  Annual  Report  by  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  M.  A.,  Acting 
State  Entomologist.  We  should  think  that  the  title 
should  have  been  Active  State  Entomologist.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  appointment  is  not  settled  yet  definitely, 
and  Mr.  W.  very  modestly  signs  himself  Acting  State 
Entomologist— and  ho  is  right,  for  he  has  acted  very 
much  like  one,  and  presented  a  report  of  over  100  pages, 
which  we  have  only  glanced  at.  We  can  see  that  it  is 
very  characteristic,  by  which  we  mean  that  things  are  put 
in  a  plain  and  forcible  way,  and  that  the  author  says  what 
he  thinks  is  right,  no  matter  how  weighty  may  be  the 
names  in  opposition  to  him.  This  we  like,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  much  useful  information  from  his  report 
when  we  get  time  to  peruse  it.  In  the  mean  time  we 
congratulate  Mr.  Walsh  and  our  Illinois  friends  upon  hav¬ 
ing  established  a  relation  that  we  doubt  not  will  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial.  When  people  are  fairly  instructed  as 
to  the  habits  of  insects,  they  will  then  know  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  and  be  able  to  fight  it.  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  these  things,  the  peddlers  of  tree  medicines 
will  meet  with  small  sales.  We  regret  that  Ohio  failed 
to  appoint  a  State  Entomologist.  The  amount  of  his 
salary  for  several  years  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
people  in  one  year  if  he  had  done  nothing  but  take  a 
cluster  of  the  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar  and  gone  from 
town  to  town  and  lectured  on  that  one  insect  alone. 

T!»e  Siiaita  ISaHtbnirgh  Grape. — 

This  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Porno- 
logical  Society  at  Rochester  in  1S64.  We  have  not  heard 
much  of  it  since,  save  that  the  vine  was  tender.  We  had 
a  vine  of  it  in  an  experimental  collection  of  the  newer 
varieties,  pruned  it  last  fall,  and  left  it  unprotected  like 
the  rest.  This  spring  we  found  it  alive  to  the  last  bud, 
and  more  forward  than  any  other  variety  save  tho 
Black  Hawk.  As  far  as  this  goes  it  would  show  this 
variety  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Hew  York. 

The  Ives  Grape  Again.— A  gentleman 
writes  us  from  Indian  Hill,  Ohio,  that  our  notice  of  the 
Ives  Grape  in  April  “  has  created  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
not  to  say  indignation  here,  at  the  head-quarters  of  that 
matchless  wiue  grape.”  Our  statement,  to  which  ex¬ 
ception  is  taken,  is  this :  “  When  we  discuss  quality,  we 
must  put  the  Ives  very  low.”  But  our  friend  omits  what 
follows :  “  If  it  is  a  question  of  adaptability  to,  and  profit 
in  particular  localities,  then  it  takes  a  high  rank.”  Mow 
we  don’t  know  how  we  could  put  the  Ives  on  any  fairer 
grounds.  Ofir  correspondent  will  not  contend  that  as  a 
grape  it  is  equal  to  the  Delaware,  Diana,  or  Catawba. 
But  it  is  a  grape  that  he  can  grow,  and  we  say  by  all 
means  grow  it.  We  have  been  blamed  so  much  in  other 
quarters  for  saying  a  good  word  for  the  Ives,  that  it  seems 
a  little  odd  to  have  one  of  its  friends  “  down  on  us.” 
Now  we  say  very  distinctly,  that  while  we  cannot  rank 
the  Ives  high  for  “  quality,”— by  which  we  mean,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  grapes  already  named— we  do  think  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  grapes,  and  repeat  what 
-ve  said  in  April:  Grow  the  best  grapes  you  can  ;  if  the 
Ives  is  the  best  grape  you  can  grow,  let  it  be  the  Ives. 


Siimlr}'  (Queries. — J.  Bruclc,  Miami  Co., 
Ill.  “  Will  the  crab-apple  answer  for  raising  dwarf  apple 
trees  ?”  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “  crab-apple,” 
as  that  term  is  applied  to  both  wild  and  cultivated  trees. 
The  Paradise  stock  makes  the  most  dwarf  trees.  “Has 
the  Wild  Locust  ever  been  used  for  hedging  with  suc¬ 
cess  ?”  If  by  “  Wild  Locust,”  you  mean  the  Honey  Locust, 
or  Three-thorned  Acacia,  a  tree  with  inconspicuous  flow¬ 
ers  and  showy  fruit— not  the  locust  so  valued  for  timber, 
and  with  long  bunches  of  white,  pea-like  flowers— yes.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  hedge-plants.  “  Are  Peach 
trees  grafted  on  Wild  Plum  secure  against  borers  No. 

E'cucH  Planting  and  Peach  Pros¬ 
pects  in  Maryland.—  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has 
gone  into  peach  culture  in  Maryland,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  appear  to  him 
the  prospects  of  the  crop  in  that  region.  He  is  on  the 
Md.  and  Del.  R.  R.,  not  far  from  Ridgely  Station  :  “I  have 
had  many  men  and  several  teams,  preparing  about  twenty 
acres  —  fencing,  ploughing,  digging,  etc., — for  planting 
between  7,000  and  8,000  peach  trees.  I  have  this  number 
here  now,  of  very  fine  trees,  of  I  think  mainly  the  best 
sorts,  to  wit :  Hale’s  Early,  (large  proportion) ;  Troth’s 
Early  Red  ;  Early  York  ;  Large  Early  York,  (Honest  John); 
Haines’  Early,  (said  by  some  to  be  same  as  the  preced¬ 
ing)  ;  Crawford's  Early  Melocoton  ;  George  the  Fourth  ; 
Grosse  MignonnC ;  Crawford’s  Late  Melocoton ;  Stump 
the  World  ;  Old  Mixon  Froe  ;  Ward's  Late  Free  ;  Smock’s 
Late  Free ;  Morris’  White.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  person, 
to  be  relied  on,  to  give  me  a  fulllistof  best  market  sorts. 
After  passing  Clayton  and  Smyrna,  in  Delaware,  towns 
not  answering  well  to  the  dignity  of  the  famous  names 
they  bear,  I  begau  to  see  peach  and  other  fruit  trees 


blooming  finely,  and  giving  present  promise  of  doing  all 
that  trees  can  towards  an  ample  supply  of  the  market. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundant  bloom  all  along  the  road 
I  traveled,  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  I  have  heard  a  few 
express  doubts  of  a  good  crop.  But  I  have  examined  for 
myself,  and  cannot  doubt  there  will  be  as  many  peaches 
on  almost  every  tree  of  adequate  age  as  it  can  well  hold. 
I  think  there  arc  promising  germs  of  peaches  in  five  out 
of  six  of  the  blossoms  ;  and  these  will  be  found  more 
than  the  trees  can  well  mature.  I  admired  many  of 
the  peach  orchards  I  saw — some  very  large — by  the 
wayside  or  near,  and  obviously  under  good  care  and 
culture.  Some  appeared  quite  otherwise,  yet  even 
they  are  this  year  struggling  to  exhibit  a  fair  amount  of 
fruit.  I  observed  one  large  orchard  of  small  peach  trees, 
averaging,  I  should  think,  but  about  five  or  six  feet  high, 
with  compact,  symmetrical  heads,  all  blooming  beautiful¬ 
ly.  It  was  doubtless  in  good  hands,  and  if  I  may  speak 
of  a  peach  tree’s  purpose,  every  tree  designed  to  reward 
well  the  care  bestowed  upon  it.” 

liaising  Sec«lIiM"-  Strawberries. — 

Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  difficult  matter  of  crossing 
and  hybridizing  are  referred  to  the  special  works  upon 
the  subject.  On  this  point  we  may  remark  that  we  have 
little  confidence  in  many  of  the  alleged  crosses,  as  tho 
operation  is  attended  by  difficulties  and  requires  the  ut¬ 
most  care.  The  fact  is,  our  best  varieties  have  in  them 
such  a  variety  of  blood,  so  to  speak,  that  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  any  thing  they  may  do  from  seed,  even  when 
self-fertilized.  In  raising  seedlings,  select  the  finest  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  most  productive  plants,  crush  them  with 
dry  sand  enough  to  separate  all  the  seeds,  and  sow  the 
sand  and  seeds  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  in  a  shady  place, 
or  in  boxes  of  earth  where  they  can  bo  properly  shaded 
and  watered.  It  is  better  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  if  desired  to  keep  them  until  the  next  spring, 
the  berries  may  be  crushed,  the  seeds  washed  out,  dried, 
and  kept  like  other  seeds.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
a  light,  rich  soil;  they  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  sowing,' and  make  good-sized  plants  beforo 
winter.  Those  in  boxes  should  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  proper 
attention  to  watering  and  shading  given  all  through  their 
early  growth.  The  first  winter,  the  seedling  plants  should 
be  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or  litter.  Fruit  is 
borne  the  second  year  sometimes,  but  generally  the  third. 
Blackberries,  raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  may  be 
sown  in  the  same  manner  as  strawberries. 


Iffewiloclc  for  Hedges.  —  “M.”  You 
have  answered  your  own  question,  and  place  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  upon  the  hemlock.  The  trouble  is  that  young  trees 
from  the  forest  are  not  sure  to  live.  They  should  have  a 
year’s  probation  in  a  nursery  row,  which  should  be  nat¬ 
urally  or  artificially  shaded.  The  young  hemlock  trees 
that  live  through  the  first  year  with  this  treatment  can 
be  used  for  a  hedge  or  screen  with  confidence. 

CSrsi/tos  Again. — Geo.  W.  Dodge,  Bureau 
Co.,  Ill.,  thinks  that  Mrs.  Chapellsmith,  whose  observa¬ 
tions  we  gave  in  April  last,  is  wrong  in  her  charges 
against  the  Tumble-bug.  He  says  :  “  The  Tumble-bug 
deposits  but  one  egg  in  each  ball,  and  the  young  only 
emerges  as  a  perfect  beetle ,  the  manure  serving  as  food  for 
the  grub  until  it  chauges  into  the  pupa  form.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  about  this,  as  we  have  opened  them 
in  all  stages  of  development.  If  Margaret  Chappellsmith 
will  open  some  of  the  balls  a  few  weeks  after  they  are 
buried,  I  think  she  will  find  some  less  than  ‘  seventy  ’ 
grubs,  and  I  hope  she  will  no  longer  blame  the  poor 
Tumble-bug  for  hiding  his  ball  in  her  strawberry  bed, 
rather  than  leave  it  in  the  manure  heap,  or  bury  it  in  the 
hard  path.”  This  is  a  matter  of  observation  which  can 
be  readily  decided.  We  find  in  our  European  exchanges 
many  articles  concerning  the  larva  of  their  Cockchafer, 
which  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  our  white  grub,  tho 
larva  of  our  May-beetle.  All  applications  to  the  soil  in 
the  way  of  special  manures  are  found  to  bee  worthless  as 
far  as  the  destruction  of  the  grub  goes,  and  it  is  found  to 
pay,  even  in  field  crops,  where  these  pests  abound,  to 
employ  children  to  follow  the  plow  and  hand-pick  them. 

Toad  Shelters. — “  B.  H.,”  Milton,  Pa.  The 
gardener  has  no  better  friend  than  the  toad.  He  loves  in¬ 
sects,  and  will  devour  a  multitude  of  them.  He  wants 
no  better  shelter  than  a  board  raised  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  ground,  by  putting  small  stones  or  blocks  underneath. 
Here  he  can  have  his  coveted  retreat,  and  digest  bugs, 
when  he  has  caught  enough  to  stock  his  larder, 

A  Soittiaerw  Stein.— With  an  increasing 
Southern  subscription,  we  get  many  Southern  letters. 
Wo  cannot  print  all  of  them,  yet  we  trust  our  friends  will 
not  feel  that  we  are  unmindful  of  their  favors.  Now,  here 
is  a  note  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which,  oven  in  June,  is 
enough  to  make  those  of  us  who  live  farther  north,  envi¬ 


ous  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  writer.  “Kent”  writes 
as  follows:  “ This  latitude  is  about  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Magnolia  grandijlora ,  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with 
its  large,  glossy  leaf,  and  its  magnificent,  yet  delicate 
white,  fragrant  blossom, — almost  too  fragrant — and  quito 
too  frail  for  a  touch,  as  that  causes  it  to  change  its  color 
very  soon  to  reddish  brown ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  of 
transportation.  The  mildness  and  brevity  of  winter  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  flowers;  the  earlier  ones,  as 
the  Crocus  and  tho  Hyacinth,  being  looked  for  to  opon  in 
Feb.,  while  the  roses  continue  on  nearly  or  quite  through 
Dec.  iu  the  open  air.  Of  course,  the  interval  can  be  filled 
with  a  variety  of  beauty,  and  of  luscious  fruits.  We  are 
having  green  peas  from  our  open  gardens  ;  had  radishes 
20th  March  ;  strawberries  and  new  potatoes  in  market, 
from  New  Orleans.  Last  year  ‘  wo  ’  had  strawberries  the 
8th  of  May  ;  dewberries  10th  of  June.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  transplanting  of  shrubbery  was  done  in  Jan.  ; 
but  these  early  ‘  fits  ’  have  their  drawbacks,  as  they  start 
out  vegetation  too  early — as  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry — 
the  first  blooms  having  been  blighted,  both  this  year  and 
last,  by  the  cold  weather.  Last  year  fruit  was  mostly  a 
failure  from  this  cause.  Fruit  prospects  at  present 
are  good.  On  the  whole,  this  region  holds  out  its  full 
share  of  encouragement,  both  from  soil  and  climate.” 

E®S»i»ts. — In  many  parts  of  the 
country  people  are  very  properly  looking  about  for  now 
fields  of  industry,  and  among  many  letters  we  have  a 
number  asking  about  the  production  of  drugs,  such  as 
Opium,  Rhubarb,  etc.  With  every  desire  that  our  coun¬ 
try  shall  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  articles  that  it 
consumes,  we  cannot  hold  out  any  strong  inducement  in 
the  way  of  raising  drugs,  and  for  this  reason  :  The  value 
of  drugs  is  governed  much  by  climate  and  soil.  The 
same  Rhubarb  which  in  Asia  will  produce  a  valuablo  root 
will  here  produce  a  worthless  one.  The  common  Hemp, 
which  no  one  here  suspects  of  any  medicinal  effects — 
though  it  sometimes  suddenly  terminates  life— iu  India 
produces  a  gum  which  is  one  of  the  powerful  articles  of 
the  materia  mediea.  Foxglove  ( Digitalis )  in  cultivation 
is  about  worthless,  while  in  its  native  localities  it  is 
a  most  potent  drug.  Now,  to  all  those  who  have  written 
us  upon  these  matters  we  must  say  that  the  thing  is  too 
uncertain  to  allow  of  any  investment.  It  presents  an  ex¬ 
cellent  field  for  experiment,  but  no  drug  raising  that  we 
can  at  present  think  of  promises  as  a  speculation.  We 
are  sometimes  asked  about  our  native  drugs,  such  as 
Bloodroot,  Mandrake,  etc.  These  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  apothecaries’  stores  have  a  high 
price,  but  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  West,  where 
these  things  are  gathered,  knows  that  the  store-keepers 
get  them  “in  trade”  at  a  ridiculously  small  price. 

CroolceH  Lake  CSomc. — The  great  vine¬ 
yard  region  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  upon  Crooked 
Lake.  We  used  to  get  our  best  grapes  from  Crookod 
Lake.  Valuable  experience  and  words  of  wisdom  used 
to  come  from  the  borders  of  that  beautiful  but  crooked 
sheet  of  water.  But  Crooked  Lake  is  no  more.  It  has 
not  dried  up,  nor  has  the  bottom  fallen  out,  but  it  has 
had  its  name  changed  to  the  aboriginal  Kenka. — May  its 
vines  bear  as  abundantly,  may  its  fruits  be  as  luscious, 
may  its  people  be  as  hospitable  and  as  happy,  and — they 
can’t  help  it  with  all  their  Indian-ooity — may  the  lako 
be  as  crooked  as  ever,  even  if  it  is  called  by  a  new  name, 
which  everybody  will  be  sure  to  confound  with  Cayuga. 

Propagating  from  Green  Wood. — 

A.  Wilder,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.  We  can  only  understand 
your  question  as  referring  to  the  propagation  of  grapes, 
raspberries,  etc.,  from  green  wood,  i.  e.,  the  young  growth 
of  this  spring.  We  cannot  advise  you  to  try  it  unless 
you  have  a  suitable  propagating  house ;  it  will  be  of 
no  use,  as  a  general  thing,  to  attempt  it  in  the  open  air. 

H;i  fonnutiou  Wanted.—' Will  any  of  out- 

friends  who  have  well-tested  recipes  for  dyeing— espe¬ 
cially  for  carpet  warps— please  give  them.  Rod  and  green 
are  the  colors  most  asked  for,  and  we  would  like  plain 
directions,  with  the  quantity  of  materials  required  for  a 
given  weight  of  stuff.  Will  “A  Subscriber,”  at  Brooke- 
ton,  tell  us  how  she  colors  her  materials  for  rag  carpot  ? 

Mowing  Macliines-Thc  decision 
of  Parts. — John  A.  Fellows  asks :  “Will  you  please 
inform  me  and  many  others  who  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  through  the  columns  of  the  Agriculturist ,  which 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines  did  take  the  premiums 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S67.  Several  claim  this  honor, 
and  we  desire  to  know  the  truth  from  disinterested  par¬ 
ties.” — Answer :  Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Der¬ 
by,  U.  S.  Agent,  we  have  received  the  “  Official  Catalogue 
of  the  Products  of  the  United  States  of  America,  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  Paris  iu  1867,”  etc.,  printed  in  English,  French,  and 
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German.  It  appears  that  there  were  five  American-built 
machines  entered— three  mowers  and  reapers,  one  mower, 
and  one  reaper.  These  were  entered  by  C.  II.  McCormick, 
Chicago;  Clipper  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co., 
New  York  ;  W.  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine 
Co.,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y.;  J.  G.  Perry,  Kingston,  R.  I., 
(Mower);  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  New  York,  (Reaper). 
The  prizes  awarded  were  a  Gold  Medal  to  McCormick,  a 
Gold  Medal  to  the  W.  A.  Wood  Co.,  and  a  Bronze  Medal 
to  Perry.  The  decision  of  Paris  in  1887  is  not  an  “  apple 
of  discord” — for  though  important  and  creditable  to 
those  concerned,  yet  no  decision  is  given  concerning  the 
rival  claims  of  the  two  machines,  which,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  divide  public  favor  in  Europe,  and  the  decision 
certainly  will  have  very  little  influence  in  favor  of  these 
machines  or  against  their  competitors  here,  and  which 
were  not  represented  in  Paris.  The  two  parties  who 
take  gold  medals  are  the  only  American  Mower  and 
Reaper  manufacturers  who  have  made  especial  efforts  to 
secure  an  European  Market  for  their  machines — having 
for  years  had  agents  there,  having  there  taken  out 
numerous  patents,  and  having  put  themselves  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  European  public  in  various  ways. 


Weigis  yowl*  Milk.  —  “  G.  R.,”  Orange 
County.  “Three  pailfuls  a  day,”  is  a  very  indefinite 
statement,  and  may  mean  twenty-five,  or  thirty-five  quarts, 
beer  measure.  In  all  statements  of  the  yield  of  milk,  it 
is  best  to  give  the  weight.  Accurate  knowledge  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  dairyman.  He  should  know  just 
how  much  each  cow  gives  in  the  flush  feed  of  summer, 
that  he  may  determine  what  cows  it  will  pay  to  keep,  and 
what  should  be  turned  off'  in  the  fall  for  beef.  With  a  set 
of  Family  Scales  in  the  milk-room,  a  pail  may  be  weigh¬ 
ed  in  a  second,  and  the  result  notod  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Weighing,  too,  everyday,  wouid  enable  one 
to  determine  whether'  extra  feed  paid.  The  farmer  might 
get  rid  of  guess  work,  and  know  just  what  he  was  about. 


Self-Milking  Cows.  —  The  importance 
of  stopping  at  the  very  beginning  any  tendency  in  a  cow 
to  suck  herself,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  habit,  once 
fixed,  is  an  exceedingly  jjreat  disadvantage,  and  such 
cows,  occurring  near  cities,  usually  “  tie  up  ”  at  some 
milk  stable  where  they  are  kept  constantly  tied.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Conkling  recommends  the  occasional  application  of  a 
solution  of  aloes  to  the  cow’s  teats,  and  says  its  efficiency 
is  confirmed  iu  his  own  experience.  “R.  W.,”  of 

Ingersoll,.  recom¬ 
mends  a  simple  bit 
of  board  inserted 
in  the  nose,  as 
shown  in  the  on- 
graving.  An  oval 
hole,  3  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide, 
is  cut  iu  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  long 
side,  and  near  the 
edge  of  a  4x6x  fl¬ 
inch  oak  board ; 
then  the  thin  side, 
which  should  be 
about)*  inch  wide, 
is  cut  out  just 
enough  to  allow 
the  broad,  gristly 
nose  to  be  crowded  through.  The  hole  must  be  large 
enough  to  fit  loosely,  and  tlVe  ends  which  enter  the  nostrils 
rounded 'so' as  hot' to'serape' or  hurt  the  sldtt.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  aloes  might  cute  a  base  takeii  early,  but  we  are 
confident  it  would  not  help  an  inveterate  sucker.  The 
other  contrivance  does  not  prevent  eating;  ,•  andgihough 
we  think  it  would  stop -most  cows  .sucking,  yet;  applied 
to  one  of  some  ingenuity  and  with  long  teats,-  we  doubt  its 
efficiency.  We  give  the  explanation  and  engraving  her 
cause  the  cure  is  so  easily  applied,  and  will,  no  doubt,  he 
of  avail  in  many  cases.  In  case  the  nose-jewel  should  be 
caught  in  any  thing,  it  would,  probably  tear  out,  or  one 
side  wonld  split  off,  and  the  cow  get  no  serious  harm. 
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I’islt  Ponds.. — Dr.,  A.  Thornburg, ,,  .Georgia. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  your,  makiug  fish  multiply,  if 
your  springs  are  copious  enough  to  keep  the  water  running 
through  the  summer.  The  pond  would  be  too  small  for 
salmon,  and  probably  too.  warm .  in  summer  for  trout. 
Stock  with  the  best  fish  in  your  neighborhood.  One 
kind  is  enough,  gee  Dr.  Garlick  on  Fish  Breeding. 


What  Calve*  to  Raise, — “Dairyman,” 
Norwalk,  Conn.  We  find  thi  large -milk  producers)  for  the 
supply  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
raising  their  own  cows.  They  may  cost  a  little  more,  hut 
they  mere  than  pay  for  the  expense,  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  they  yield.  The  difference  between 
an  average  and  au  extra  milker  is  fully  one  thousand 


quarts  of  milk  in  a  season,  worth  sixty  dollars,  or  half 
the  price  of  an  extra  cow.  The  calves  to  raise  are  the 
heifers  of  your  best  milkers,  sired  by  a  thorough-bred 
bull  of  good  milking  stock.  This  matter  is  so  well  un¬ 
derstood,  that  dairymen,  who  have  their  eye-teeth  cut, 
will  give  any  reasonable  price  for  a  cow  who  has  such  a 
pedigree.  It  is  satisfactory  and  profitable  to  raise  one’s 
own  cows,  and  see  the  steady  improvement  of  the  breed. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Corn  in  Ohio. 

—  An  Ohio  writer  asks  :  “  Will  it  pay  to  use  concentrat¬ 
ed  manure  of  any  kind  on  coni,  on  strong  clay  loam  ? 
If  I  could  raise  enough  more  corn  to  pay  for  such  manure 
I  would  use  it,  for  I  like  to  raise  good  crops,  even  if  it 
pays  no  better.  And  the  next  crops  would  he  likely  to 
pay.”  That  is  the  right  feeling.  If  twenty  dollars  worth 
of  manure  will  give  you  twenty  dollars  worth  of  extra 
erop,  it  will  pay  well.  The  land  will  he  cleaner,  and  the 
extra  crop  enables  you  to  make  an  extra  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  concentrated  manure  (we 
think  of  none,  except  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulpliatG  of 
ammonia)  that  does  not  leave  something  in  the  ground 
for  the  next  crop.  The  trouble,  however,  is  to  get  a 
manure  that  will  pay  on  corn  the  first  year.  We  have 
never  yet  found  such  a  manure.  Plaster,  at  $5  a  ton,  will 
pay  on  corn,  and  this  is  the  only  concentrated  manure 
that  has  paid  us,  on  ordinary  Western  New  York  land. 
Bone-dust,  if  genuine,  will  pay  well  in  two  or  three 
crops,  provided  you  can  get  it  for  $20  or  $25  per  ton. 

Mutton  as  Manure. — “M.  S.  II.,”  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  writes :  “I  would  like  to  have  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  with  a  few  loads  of  the  remains  of  sheep, 
that  wore  butchered  here  last  fall  for  their  hides  and 
tallow.  After  the  tallow  was  taken  out,  the  soap  makers 
took  what  they  could  get,  and  now  the  remains,  bones, 
flesh,  and  ashes,  are  all  mixed  up  together.  Is  it  worth 
drawing  three  miles,  and  if  so,  how  can  I  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  on  onr  soil,  which  is  a  strong  clay  loam  ?”  We 
would  spread  the  leached  ashes  and  the  finer  portions  of 
the  animal  remains  on  grass  land.;  The  solid  animal 
matter,  if  there  is  any,  we  would  break  up  aud  make  into 
a  compost  with  nmclc,  or  soil  of  any  kind.  Turn  it  two 
or  three  times,  and  by  next  fall  it  will  make  a  capital  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass,  or  excellent  manure  for  wheat  land. 

42©at*  as  Milkers.  —  “  C.  S.,”  Westerly, 
R.  I.  Any  of  your  Irish  fellow-citizens  would  inform  yon 
that  goats’  milk  is  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  raised  at 
much  less  cost  than  that  of  the  cow.  The  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  goat  is  its  lawless  habits,  when  allowed  its 
freedom.  If  kept  tethered,  as  it  may  easily  he,  it  is  as 
orderly  as  the  horse  or  cow.  It  will  eat  much  herbage 
that  is  rejected  by  the  larger  animals,  and  may  be  of  great 
service  in  clearing  up  brush  pastures,  and  destroying 
briers  and  Canada  thistles.  A  good  animal  will  yield 
from  two  to  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  ten  months 
in  the  year.  The  milk  is  much  used  in  Europe,  and  is 
considered  more  wholesome  than  that  of  the  cow. 

Tl»e  True  Way  to  EuricSi  Taratl, 

except  in  the  vicinity  of  largo  cities,  is  to  depend  on 
home  resources.  Along  the  sea-coast  we  can  use  fish 
manure,  or  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate,  etc. ;  hut  in 
the  interior,  say  for  instance  on  a  “  strong  clay  loam  ”  in 
Ohio,  it  will  not  pay  to  send  com  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
Atlantic  cities,  and  take  back  manures  to  grow  it  with. 
Feed  the  grain  on  the  farm,  and  send  us  nothing  but  beef, 
pork,  wool,  etc.  On  such  a  soil,  “  tillage  is  manure.” 
Cultivate  the  corn  thoroughly.  Consider  it  a  summer- 
fallow  crop.  Decrease  the  area  of  grain  crops,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  clover.  Never  sow  a  wheat  crop,  or 
barley,  or  oats,  without  seeding  it  down  with  clover,  even 
if  it  is  to  lie  but  one  year.  Plow  under  the  clover,  or  feed 
it  out  on  the  farm,  and  do  your  best  to  make  “Ohio  oil¬ 
cake”  become  a  very  scarce  article  in  the  English  market. 

Profits  of  Egg  Raising. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  ‘#A-  P.  N.,”  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  an  account 
of  his  poultry  yard,  which  we  must  abbreviate,  in  order 
to  find  room  both  for  it  and  for  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches.  The  account  extends  from  February  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1867.  Two  hundred  fowls,  fifteen  of  which  were 
cockerels,  were  kept.  The  egg  account  runs  from  1305  in 
February,  worth  $60,  and  2S43  in  March,  worth  $100,  to 
6S6  in  December,  worth  $34.30.  The  greatest  number  laid 
ill  any  one  month  was  in  March,  above  stated  ;  the  least 
ifit  November,  655.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  laid  in 
one  day  was  117 ;  the  least,  14.  The  price  of  ftosli  eggs, 
received  during  the  period  named,  was  from  35  cents  to  60 
cents  a  dozen.  No  day  of  the  eleven  months  passed  with¬ 
out  some  eggs  being  produced;  and  no  month  passed  with¬ 
out  the  production  of  eggs,  the  value  of  which  exceeded 
the  cost  of  feed  consumed.  The  principal  feed  was  wheat 
screenings,  corn,  and  pork-scraps.  The  fowls  were  fed 
as  much  grain  as  they  would  eat  up  clean,  twice  a  day ; 
and  were  supplied  with  lime  and  cracked  oyster  shells. 


and  ranged  together  over  an  acre  of  ground.  They  were 
housed  in  three  separate  apartments,  not  well  construct¬ 
ed,  offering  cold  comfort  only  in  bleak  winter  weather ; 
with  properly  constructed  and  warm  apartments  one-third 
more  eggs  might  have  been  laid  during  the  months  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  November,  and  December.  Mr.  N.  says,  he  would 
warn  every  one  not  to  engage  in  this  business  on  a  large 
scale,  without  experience  and  a  taste  for  it,  in  other 
words,  a  delight  for  it,  greater  than  for  any  other  pursuit ; 
for  the  constant  care  and  persevering  attention  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  will  he  given  by  only  a  few  persons. 

The  great  profit  of  egg  raising  lies  in  having  the  hens 
lay  when  the  market  price  for  eggs  is  high.  To  seenre 
this,  a  good  portion  of  the  hens  should  he  yonng.  Liberal 
feeding  is  absolutely  essential.  Animal  food  should  he 
accessible  summer  and  winter ;  and  pork-scraps  is  as  good 
an  article  as  can  he  generally  obtained.  Warm,  light 
quarters  in  winter  are  essential  also  to  success. 


Shape  of  Trout  Ponds. —  “  Salmo” 
writes:  “It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  build  trouf  ponds 
long  and  comparatively  narrow.  Trout  brooks  in  their 
natural  state  do  not  shape  themselves  into  broad  squares 
or  circles,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  water  is  nearly 
stagnant,  like  some  of  the  artificial  ponds  that  we  see. 
It  is  a  pretty  safe  principle,  we  know,  to  imitate  nature  as 
closely  as  possible  in  onr  artificial  cultivation  of  natural 
products,  and  this  principle  is  certainly  never  more  true 
than  in  its  application  to  fish  culture.  I  would  therefore 
recommend, as  the  result  of  both  reflection  and  experience, 
to  build  trout  ponds  long  and  narrow — say  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  rod  by  4 — so  that  there  may  be  something  like 
a  current  flowing  directly  through,  and  that  the  tront 
may  know  whether  they  are  heading  up  stream  or  not.” 

Grind-Stone  for  Mowing-  Machine 

Knives.— It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  grind  mowing 
machine  knives  on  a 
common  grind-stone,  yet 
one  may  he  easily  dress¬ 
ed  so  as  to  be  very  con¬ 
venient  forthis  purpose, 
and  yet  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured  for  most  other 
uses.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  shows  a 
stone  which  has  had  the 
original  edges  taken  off 
and  brought  to  a  Y-shap- 
ed  edge,  giving  two 
grinding  faces.  The  ex¬ 
act  angle  between  these 
faces  is  immaterial  ;  one 
of  45  degrees  is  conven¬ 
ient.  Care  must  he  taken 
not  to  grind  too  much  on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  or  it  will 
soon  he  ronnded  off  and  the  angle  will  be  lost.  The  best 
stones  for  this  purpose  are  rather  narrow  ones,  of  a  Arm 
hut  not  hard  texture,  with  sharp  grit,  and  of  even  quality. 
Bo  careful  in  grinding  not  to  widen  the  bevel  of  the 
knives,  as  this  gives  a  weaker  edge,  dulling  quicker,  and 
more  liable  to  injury  from  striking  stones  or  sticks. 

Market  Fairs. — “A  M.  S.,”  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  These  fairs  are  as  much  needed  in  this  country  as 
in  England,  and  would  be  productive  of  quite  as  great 
benefit,  both  to  seller  and  purchaser.  Private  sales  give 
the  speculator  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  producer, 
lie  studies  the  crop  prospects,  which  are  much  better 
known  in  the  centers  of  trade  than  in  any  limited  agri¬ 
cultural  district.  A  market  fair  in  every  county  or  con¬ 
venient  local  center  wonld  bring  a  large  number  of  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  together,  and  enable  men  to  compare 
views,  and  fix  fair  prices.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  append  sales  to  the  annual  fairs  of  agricultural 
societies,  bnt  very  little  dependence  is  yet  placed  upon 
these  occasions  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 
IVhere  there  are  permanent  fair  grounds,  and  buildings 
for  the  protection  of  stock  and  other  farm  products,  the 
most  expensive  preparation  for  a  fair  is  already  made. 

Chester  "White  Swine.  —  “H.  T.  S 

Angola,  N.  Y.  If  we  take  the  popular  vote  upon  the  host 
swino  for  farmers’  use,  it  is  unquestionably  in  favor  of 
the  Chester  Whites.  At  the  great  State  fairs  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  last  fall,  there  were 
more  of  this  brood  in  the  pens,  than  of  all  others 
united.  At  Pittsburg  the  only  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  in  the  pigpens  was  Chester  Whites.  They  are  well- 
proportioned  animals,  grow  rapidly,  and  make  excellent 
pork.  Whether  they  will  make  more  pork  out  of  a  given 
quantity  of  food  than  the  Snffolks  is  a  question  we  should 
like  to  see  decided  by  accurate  experiments.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  prefer  the  Snffolks,  hut  the  popular  verdict  is  as  we 
have  stated.  The  Chester  Whites  are  widely  distributed, 
and  animals  for  breeding  can  he  had  at  moderate  prices. 
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Channel  Island  Cattle. 


In  making  a  collection  of  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  for  our  readers  the  cattle  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  we  found  so  great  a  variety  among 
them,  yet  such  characteristic  specimens,  that  we 
cannot  drop  the  subject  without  exhibiting  two 
more  engravings  of 
them.  One  is  a  ma¬ 
ture  cow,  taken  in  a 
strikingly  beautiful 
attitude.  We  fear 
our  artist  will  long 
try  in  vain  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  similarly  spir¬ 
ited  “pose”  in  the 
animals  which  lie 
photographs  for  us. 

There  is  the  obvious 
difficulty  in  taking 
cattle  and  sheep,  that 
it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  them 
take  a  position  to 
show  their  good 
points  and  not  look 
stupid  and  devoid  of 
animation.  This  en¬ 
graving  comes  very 
near  to  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfying  us,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  best 
wood  cut  of  a  cow 

we  ever  saw.  The  cut  of  the  Guernsey  cow  pub¬ 
lished  last  month  is  its  equal  in  every  thing  but 
vivacity,  and  this  was  gained  in  the  present  case 
by  letting  the  cow’s  calf  gambol  on  the  grass  plot 
at  the  rear  of  the  photographer.  Her  owner,  Mr. 
Edward  Howe,  of  Princeton,  1ST.  J.,  writes :  “  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  engraving  is  a  great 
success  and  a  very  true  likeness  of  the  cow. 
Diana  is  seven  years  old,  a  very  dark  fawn  col¬ 
or,  with  a  beautifully  developed  udder  of  a  rare 
yellow  color.  She  is  of  imported  stock ;  her 
dam,  ‘  Miss  Fannie,’ 
and  sire,  ‘  the  Bryee 
bull,’  were  both  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Wm. 

Redmond.”  The 
heifer  “Hoey”  was 
two  years  old  last 
June  (the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  in 
August).  Her  owner, 

Mr.  James  P.  Swain, 
says :  “She  was  sired 
by  Col.  R.  Hoe’s  im¬ 
ported  bull  Saturn, 
dam  Lap  Horn,  im¬ 
ported  by  the  late 
Tlios.  Richardson. 

Both  parents  were 
from  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  The  bull 
was  chosen  for  his 
beauty,  and  the  cow 
selected  (out  of  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson)  for  her  milk¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  was  about  the  roughest  speci¬ 
men  of  a  cow  I  ever  saw  of  any  breed.” 


at  any  rate,  putting  a  mortgage  upon  the  soil, 
which  will  probably  never  be  taken  up.  The 
mortgage  may  be  removed  by  the  purchase  of 
more  manure,  or  its  equivalent ;  but  every  year 
manure  grows  more  and  more  valuable,  and  the 
temptation  never  to  restore  it,  greater.  To  the 
farmer  the  manure  pile  is  his  working  capital. 


JERSEY  COW  “DIANA,”  SEVEN  YEAItS  OLD. 

The  Management  of  Worn-out  Pastures. 


It  is  a  very  good  pasture  that  will  carry  a  cow 
or  a  bullock  to  the  acre,  through  the  season, 
and  this  might  oftener  be  done  than  it  is,  on 
lands  naturally  good  for  grass.  Instead  of  this, 
we  have,  in  most  parts  of  the  grazing  districts, 
pastures  not  half  so  productive,  and  in  many 
parts  five  acres  will  not  support  a  cow  through 
the  summer.  The  cows  are  frequently  turned 
in  on  or  before  the  first  of  May,  before  the  grass 


Selling  Manure. — -The  farmer  who  sells 
manure  off  his  place,  sells  his  children’s  birth¬ 
right.  It  may  be  necessary,  to  support  their 
lives;  if  so,  well.  It  maybe  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  money  for  some  pressing  need  ;  if  so, 
it  would  be  better,  probably,  to  sell  laud.  It  is, 


is  well  started,  and  it  is  kept  close-cropped  all 
through  the  season.  In  time  of  drouth  there  is 
no  relief  for  the  pastures.  Many  of  the  grass 
plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  as  one  can  see 
by  examining  the  sod.  The  cows  are  kept  in 
yards  at  night,  and  most  of  their  manure  is  lost 
to  the  pasture.  Few  of  the  grasses  have  any 
chance  to  go  to  seed ;  and  when  winter  comes, 
there  is  no  covering  for  the  roots.  Here  are 


four  causes  of  deterioration — pulling  up  by  the 
roots,  and  preventing  seeding,  mulching,  and 
manuring.  No  soil  can  possibly  stand  this 
treatment  for  a  long  course  of  years  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  very  good  lands  may  become  so  ex¬ 
hausted  that  it  will  take  years  of  rest  to  recov¬ 
er  them  without  the  aid  of  man.  Pastures  may 
be  brought  up  very 
rapidly  with  suffi¬ 
cient  expense,  but 
the  question  for  the 
farmer  is, how  to  ren¬ 
ovate  old  pastures 
economically,  and 
maintain  them  in  a 
condition  of  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Old  past¬ 
ures  that  have  car¬ 
ried  a  good  stock  of 
cattle  for  many 
years,  and  at  once 
begin  to  fail,  usually 
need  phosphates  in 
the  soil,  and  these 
are  best  supplied  by 
using  bone-dust  or 
some  of  the  phos- 
phatic  guanos.  Cows 
fed  on  these  pastures 
will  frequently  inti¬ 
mate  this  lack  in  the 
soil  by  gnawing  on 
bones,  and  some¬ 
times  they  become  actually  diseased  because 
phosphoric  acid  — that  indispensable  ingredient 
both  to  plants  and  animals — lias  been  removed 
from  the  land.  Sowing  some  kinds  of  grass 
seed  is  often  very  important,  and  so  great  is  the 
benefit  of  clover,  that  it  will  usually  pay  to  buy 
both  red  and  white  clover  seed.  If  the  hay 
from  an  old  natural  meadow  free  from  weeds, 
and  yielding  a  notable  variety  of  grasses,  be 
placed  by  itself  so  that  the  seed  may  be  collected 
after  the  mow  is  empty,  no  mixture  of  grass 
seed  can  be  better; 
otherwise,  it  would 
probably  be  well  to 
obtain  in  addition  to 
both  the  kinds  of 
clover,  the  seed  of 
red-top  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass, call¬ 
ed  June  grass  at  the 
East.  White  clover 
Will  often  come  in 
abundantly  after 
sowing  plaster,  and 
100  pounds  of  plas¬ 
ter  to  the  acre  will 
great  ly  promote  the 
growth  of  both  the 
red  and  white  on  al¬ 
most  any  soil.  It  is 
not  necessary  to 
plow  the  land,  al¬ 
though  often  a  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  is 
useful.  The  sowing 
of  grass  seed  with 
whatever  manure 
may  be  applied,  and  bushing  it  in,  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Wood  ashes  is  often  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  dressings.  On  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils,  muck  or  peat  that  lias  been  weathered  a 
year,  twenty  cords  to  the  acre,  would  give 
good  grass.  Compost,  yard  and  stable  manure, 
are  always  good  for  such  lands,  and  will  always 
pay,  if  made  upon  the  farm,  and  certainly  some 
kind  of  top-dressing  should  be  used  to  give  the- 
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young  clover  and  grass  a  good  start.  Finally, 
give  the  land  a  chance  to  recover,  and  the  grass¬ 
es  time  to  become  well  established.  They  will 
seed  abundantly,  and  the  whole  ground  will  be¬ 
come  well  stocked  with  all  the  varieties  that 
you  have  sown,  and  others  will  fast  work  in. 
Then  in  the  following  years  car-e  should  be 
taken  not  to  overstock.  Short  grass  is  damaged 
both  by  drouth  and  freezing.  Give  ample 
time  in  the  fall  for  a  covering  to  grow  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots.  Pastures  for  cows  and  grow¬ 
ing  cattle  need  occasional  top-dressings  of  yard 
manure,  bones,  and  ashes,  to  keep  up  their  fer¬ 
tility,  while  those  fed  by  bullocks  or  sheep,  and 
occasionally  plastered,  will  grow  better  from 
year  to  year.  In  milk,  and  in  the  frames  of  cat¬ 
tle  raised  upon  the  land,  large  quantities  of  the 
material  of  which  bones  chiefly  consist  are  re¬ 
moved — while  in  the  production  of  fat  and  wool 
no  such  exhausting  tax  is  laid  upon  the  soil. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— Mo.  54. 

“Nineteen  acres  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  per 
acre,  and  $1.25  per  bushel,  would  bring  $4,750.” 
This  is  a  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic.  Had  I 
made  such  a  calculation  last  summer  and  acted 
upon  it,  I  might  have  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  ! 
I  had  nineteen  acres  of  potatoes,  and  I  sold  them 
this  spring  for  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  only 
trouble  is,  I  did  not  have  200  bushels  per  acre. 
“Why?”  The  common  answer  would  be, 
“owing  to  the  dry  weather.”  The  true  an¬ 
swer  would  be,  “poor  farming,” — and  this 
arises  in  a  good  degree  from  want  of  faith  in 
manure  and  good  culture.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  $500  judiciously  spent  would  have  put 
$2,000  in  my  pocket.  It  costs  little  more  to 
plant  and  dig  a  crop  of  potatoes  that  yields  200 
bushels  per  acre  than  one  that  yields  only  75 
bushels.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  good  farming,  as  compared  with 
poor  farming,  will  pay  so  well  as  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  How  long  this  state 
of  things  will  last, .it  is  not  safe  to  predict.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  as  high  as  at  present. 
It  is  not  healthy.  What  farmers  want  is  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  for  their  labor,  and  capi¬ 
tal,  and  skill.  Doubtless  we  shall  have  a  change, 
sooner  or  later;  and  prices  may  go  as  much  be¬ 
low  the  true  standard  as  they  are  now  above  it. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  indications  are  that  we 
shall  never  see  as  low  a  range  of  prices  for 
farm  produce  as  before  the  war.  At  all  events, 
I  am  confident  that  those  farmers  who  make  an 
effort  to  clean  and  enrich  their  land  will  in  the 
end  make  the  most  money.  And  the  prospects 
are  that  they  will  not  have  as  long  to  wait  for 
returns  as  is  generally  .supposed. 

An  unwillingness  to  wait  is  one  cause  of  poor 
farming.  I  know  a  young  man  whose  father 
has  640  acres  of  land  in  Iowa,  that  he  offers  to 
give  him  if  he  will  work  it.  He  proposes  to  go 
out  there  this  summer,  and  “  put  in  200  acres  of 
wheat,  and  then  return  and  spend  the  winter  in 
Rochester.”  If  he  does,  he  will  know  more 
about  farming  in  a  year  or  two  than  he  does 
now.  A  few  days  since  I  asked  a  gentleman 
who  commenced  life  poor  and  who  is  now 
reputed  to  be  worth  several  millions,  how  he 
made  his  money :  “  I  looked  ten  years  ahead,” 

lie  replied.  This  same  man  has  a  beautiful 
farm,  and  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Short-horns 
in  the  State.  With  a  bank  account  good  for  a 
million,  most  men  when  they  commenced  fann¬ 
ing  would  put  up  a  grand  house  and  a  “  model 
barn.”  Not  so  Mr.  Farseeing.  He  looked  “ten 


years  ahead,”  and  commenced  at  once  to  im¬ 
prove  his  land  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
splendid  herd  of  cattle.  I  know  another  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  a  fine  farm,  an  elegant  house, 
and  splendid  buildings,  and  takes  great  pleasure 
therein ;  but,  said  he,  mournfully,  “  I  have  not  a 
son  or  a  daughter  that  will  stay  at  home.  They 
all  leave  me,  and  it  is  rare  that  one  of  them 
spends  a  night  in  the  house.  They  care  nothing 
for  farming.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Farsee- 
ing’s  son  takes  charge  of  the  farm  and  attends 
personally  to  the  cattle,  and  is  as  enthusiastic 
about  farming  as  the  father  himself.  And  as 
we  were  going  to  look  at  the  cattle,  young 
Ezra,  the  grandson,  left  his  swing  in  the  grove 
to  come  too,  and  his  father  lifted  him  on  the 
broad  back  of  as  fine  a  Short-horn  cow  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  and  there  he  sat  as  proud 
and  as  happy  as  one  could  wish  even  a  child  to 
be.  And  grandpa,  too,  was  as  happy  for  the 
moment  as  though  he  was  as  poor  as  mysel  f.  I 
do  not  respect  a  man  merely  for  his  wealth,  but 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  man  who,  like  the  one 
referred  to,  habitually  iooks  ten  years  ahead, 
and  lives  and  acts  for  the  good  of  his  race. 

This  same  man,  having  an  acre  or  two  of  waste 
land  on  the  farm,  has  set  it  out  with  oaks,  white 
ash,  English  elm,  and  other  valuable  trees.  His 
pear  orchard  contains  a  few  dwarf  trees,  but 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  standards.  He  was 
willing  to  wait;  and  he  has  not  waited  in  vain, 
for  already  one  of  his  standard  Seckel  trees 
bears  ten  bushels  of  pears  a  year. 

I  believe  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  tree  planting  on 
hilly  land.  We  have  swamps  enough  growing 
up  with  second-growth  soft  wood,  but  that  is 
not  what  we  want.  Such  land,  if  drained, 
would  be  more  profitable  in  grass,  and  thus  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the 
healthiness  of  the  country.  But  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  there  is  considerable  dry  land  too  poor  or 
too  hilly  toplowor  pasture  with  advantage,  that 
it  would  pay  to  fence  and  plant  with  forest 
trees.  The  late  Duke  of  Atholl  planted  over 
ten  thousand  acres  of  such  land  in  Scotland, 
with  larches,  besides  many  acres  of  firs  and  other 
trees.  And  it  is  said  that  the  timber  from  these 
trees,  if  now  brought  to  the  hammer,  would  sell 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ! 

You  should  not  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
our  path-masters.  They  are  useful  men.  We 
have  too  few  holidays.  Farmers,  it  is  said,  live 
isolated  lives,  and  any  opportunity  should  be 
improved  that  calls  them  together.  Working 
on  the  road  once  a  year  is  asocial  reunion.  The 
young  men  perform  feats  of  strength  and  skill, 
and  the  old  men  talk  of  the  deeds  of  other  days. 
And,  on  the  whole,  these  gatherings  do  very 
little  harm.  The  road,  such  is  our  splendid  cli¬ 
mate,  is  injured  far  less  than  one  would  expect. 
Tiie  holes  they  scrape  out  on  the  sides  fill  up 
again  in  a  few  years,  and  I  never  knew  of  any 
one  being  drowned  in  them.  The  cows,  too,  I 
have  observed,  seem  to  prefer  to  wade  through 
the  water  rather  than  travel  on  the  road.  These 
holes  are  generally  scraped  down  to  the  clay, 
and  the  bottom  is  consequently  tolerably  firm. 
This  advantage  would  be  lost  if  the  ditch  was 
cut  level  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water.  These 
firm,  clay  spots  would  have  to  be  thrown  out. 
The  water,  too,  would  pass  off  so  quickly  that 
instead  of  standing  on  the  sides  of  the  road  it 
would  flood  the  fields  and  make  it  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  ditches  and  water-courses.  Is  it 
not  a  great  deal  better  to  let  the  water  soak 
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away  gradually?  In  our  dry,  hot  climate  it  will 
all  disappear,  except  in  a  few  spots,  by  the  4th 
of  July.  It  will  not  do  to  have  firm,  dry  roads 
in  the  country.  It  would  ruin  the  Doctors. 
The  women  would  walk  out  every  day  and 
soon  know  more  about  what  was  doing,  and 
what  was  not  done,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  than  their  husbands.  Even  now, 
some  of  them  want  the  grass  mown  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  weeds  pulled  out  of  the 
walks,  and  they  want  to  send  to  Vick  for  posy 
seeds,  and  a  liot-bed  must  be  made,  and  they 
talk  about  asparagus  and  cauliflowers.  Now, 
Sir,  if  they  can  get  about  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  without  having  to  crawl  on  the  fences,  I 
would  like  to  know  where  this  thing  is  going  to 
end  ?  Let  your  wife  see  a  bed  of  hyacinths  in 
flower,  and  she’ll  want  just  such  a  bed  herself 
next  spring — and  what’s  more,  she’ll  have  it. 
Then  the  women  will  be  changing  seeds  and 
plants,  and  at  night  it  will  be,  “  John,  after  you 
have  smoked  your  pipe,  instead  of  going  to  the 
corners,  wont  you  just  dig  a  place  for  some  flow¬ 
ers  I  got  to-day  ?  They  will  spoil  unless  they 
arc  set  out  at  once.”  And  you’ll  have  to  stay 
at  home  and  do  it.  You  think  you  wont,  but 
you  will.  Better  nip  the  thing  in  the  bud.  Be 
careful  who  you  elect  path-master.  If  he  should 
only  take  it  into  his  head  that  instead  of  scrap¬ 
ing  dirt  on  to  the  low,  wet  places  on  the  road, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
underneath,  the  evils  I  have  spoken  of  will 
come  upon  us.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  even, 
that  farmers’  sons  would  polish  their  boots. 
And  then  the  next  proposition  would  be  to  have 
the  buildings  all  spouted  and  drains  cut  to  carry 
off  the  water,  so  that  the  young  gentlemen  could 
feed  the  pigs  and  do  other  chores  about  the  farm 
without  turning  up  the  legs  of  their  pantaloons. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Ohio  to- 
daj*,  asking  for  advice,  which,  as  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  is  not  safe  to  give.  He  says :  “  I  was  a  farm¬ 
er’s  son  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
poor.  T  stayed  on  the  farm  until  I  was  17  years 
old,  and  then  went  to  a  trade.  My  first  earn¬ 
ings  were  scrupulously  laid  aside  to  purchase 
the  farm  where  I  now  reside.  It  contains  103 
acres.  I  am  in  my  fiftieth  year,  and  failing 
health  and  the  impossibility  of  hiring  skilled 
labor  make  things  go  quite  slipshod.  Have 
two  sons,  the  eldest  in  college,  the  other  too 
weakly  to  labor.  My  wife’s  health  is  too  poor 
to  have  the  family  increased  by  work  hands. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  selling  out,  but  how 
shall  we  manage  ?” 

A  man  is  just  in  his  prime  at  fifty,  and  should 
have  as  good  health  on  a  farm  as  in  a  city  or 
village.  If  he  has  property  enough  to  live  on 
without  work,  and  if  he  understands  farming 
and  likes  it,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  sell  and 
move  into  the  city  ;  and  if  he  has  not,  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  him  to  decide  is,  whether  he  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  at  some  other  business.  If  he  has  doubts 
on  this  point,  better  stay  on  the  farm.  Put  up 
a  small  tenant  house.  This  is  far  cheaper  and 
better  than  boarding  men  in  the  family.  Take 
the  general  direction  of  the  farm,  keep  things  in 
order,  do  light  work,  attend  to  the  stock.  In 
this  way  a  man  who  understands  farming  can 
often  earn  or  save  more  money  than  he  could  by- 
going  into  the  field  to  plow.  Farmers  do  not 
realize  how  much  they  get  in  the  shape  of  house 
rent,  fuel,  fruit,  vegetables,  pork,  lard,  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  etc.  Everything  is  now  so  high  that 
people  of  moderate  means  have  hard  work  to 
get  along  in  the  cities.  If  a  man  is  on  a  farm 
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ami  doing  well,  he  had  belter  stay  where  he  is  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  doing  well,  let  him  “consider 
liis  Avaj’-s,”  i.  e.,  let  him  sit  down  and  look  the 
matter  honestly  in  the  face  and  ascertain  where 
the  fault  lies.  A  little  self-examination  takes 
the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  and  real  humility  is  the 
parent  of  good  resolutions,  and  leads  to  success. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  this 
section  was  a  city  man — I  think  a  painter — 
who  saved  a  little  money,  and  bought,  twenty  or 
more  years  ago,  a  piece  of  so-thouglit  poor,  sandy 
land,  that  the  timber  had  all  been  cut  from.  He 
paid  about  $500  for  one  hundred  acres.  It  is 
now  'worth  $20,000.  When  he  went  on  to  the 
farm,  his  health  was  poor,  and  he  has  never  been 
what  is  called  a  “hard-working  man,”  but  he 
attended  closely  to  his  business.  He  has  a  tool- 
house,  and  a  place  for  everything,  and  keeps 
everything  in  its  place.  Everything  in  and 
around  the  house  and  barns  is  as  neat  as  a  pin, 
and  order  and  system  pervade  all  his  opera¬ 
tions.  It  was  thought  when  he  bought  the  land 
that  it  was  “barren.”  He  found,  however,  that 
it  would  grow  clover,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  plowing  under  clover  made  the 
land  rich  enough  to  produce  anything  he  liked 
to  sow  or  plant.  I  need  hardly  say*he  had  a 
good  wife, — one  that  interested  herself  in  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  and  was  not  continually  longing 
to  get  back  to  the  city. 

I  never  understood,  till  the  other  day,  why 
farmers  on  hilly  laud  do  not  irrigate  their  mead¬ 
ows.  I  was  walking  over  a  farm  on  the  borders 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  There  was  a  little  stream 
running  through  it.  “For  fifty  dollars,”  I  said, 
“  that  stream  might  he  made  to  irrigate  ten 
acres  of  land.”  “  That  is  true,”  replied  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  “but  when  you  want  to  ir¬ 
rigate,  the  water  is  not  there ;  it  dries  up  in  the 
summer.’1  “  That  is  of  no  consequence,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “it  is  here  now,  and  the  early  spring  and 
late  fall  is  the  time  to  irrigate  in  this  country.” 
On  further  conversation  it  appeared  that  he 
thought  the  object  of  irrigation  was  to  furnish 
water  to  the  plants  during  dry  weather.  And 
he  believed  this  was  the  common  opinion.  If 
so,  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  few  farmers 
adopt  the  practice,  even  when  the  land  might 
be  flooded  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.  Of 
course,  streams  which  dry  up  will  only  make 
“  catch  meadows,”  but  even  in  cases  where  you 
can  only  flood  the  land  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  spring,  the  benefit  is  very  great.  It  will  gi  ve 
you  a  good  bite  of  grass  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  than  where  it  is  not  irrigated;  and  in  a 
spring  like  this,  when  if  a  man  had  had  good 
grass  butter  in  April,  he  could  have  got  75  cents 
a  pound  for  it,  early  feed  is  a  great  object.  Those 
who  raise  early  lambs  for  the  butcher  can  also  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  such  food  for  the  ewes. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  poor  horse.  I 
have  one  that  has  been  on  this  farm,  or  some 
other,  for  about  twenty-five  years.  He  lias  been 
a  good  horse  in  his  day,  and  I  can  hardly  make 
up  my  mind  to  give  him  half  a  pound  of  laud¬ 
anum,  and  let  him  rest  from  his  labors.  And 
yet  I  am  sure  I  could  not  invest  a  dollar  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  He  cats  just  as  much  as  one  that 
does  more  than  double  the  work.  It  costs  at  least 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  keep  a  horse,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  pay  four  or  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  good  team  than  take  a  poor  one  for 
nothing.  Man  and  team,  counting  shoeing, 
harness,  etc.,  cost  about  $000  a  year.  And 
who  does  not  know  that  a  good  team  will  do 
from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  a  poor  one? 

Farmers,  as  a  general  rule,  keep  too  many 


horses.  In  old  times,  when  hay  was  worth  only 
$5.00  a  ton,  and  oats  25  cents  a  bushel,  it  might 
pay  better  to  keep  an  extra  team  than  to  hire 
an  extra  man.  But  who  can  now  afford  to  let 
a  team  lie  idle,  while  the  teamster  is  hoeing 
corn  or  planting  potatoes?  With  proper  man¬ 
agement  the  requisite  number  of  horses  can  be 
profitably  employed  on  the  farm  throughout  the 
season.  Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  let 
a  horse  run  to  pasture  a  few  weeks,  but  that  is 
another  question.  To  let  him  lie  idle  merely 
because  you  want  the  teamster  to  do  work  that 
another  man  could  be  hired  to  do  for  $1.50  a 
day,  is  poor  economy.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
who  study  these  matters  closely,  say  each  team 
and  man  costs  them  $4  a  day. 

There  are  few  things  which  annoy  me  more 
than  being  obliged  in  cultivating  corn  or  potatoes 
to  go  twice  in  a  row.  A  strong  horse  and  a  good 
steel-tooth  cultivator  will  do  almost  all  the  work 
as  Avell  going  through  the  row  the  first  time,  as 
by  coming  back  in  the  same  row.  All  that  one 
gains  is  in  being  able,  when  the  rows  are  not  ab¬ 
solutely  straight,  to  get  nearer  the  hills  of  corn. 
The  same  object,  however,  might  be  attained 
by  going  only  once  in  a  row,  and  keeping  the 
cultivator  the  first  time  through,  close  to  the 
right  hand  hills,  and  the  second  time  through, 
a  few  days  later,  to  the  left  hand.  Or,  what 
would  be  better  still,  keep  always  to  the  right 
hand,  but  commence  the  second  time  through 
at  the  top  of  the  field,  instead  of  the  bottom. 
In  this  way  the  cultivator  would  run  the  second 
time,  in  tile  opposite  direction  from  the  first. 
In  this  way  the  hills  can  be  “  dressed  out”* just 
as  well  as  by  going  twice  in  a  row,  and  the  land 
gets  an  extra  cultivating,  or  what  is  equivalent 
to  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  un¬ 
derstood.  The  object  of  cultivating  is  to  kill 
weeds,  and  enrich  the  land  by  exposing  the 
particles  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere.  Now 
no  one  will  contend,  that  if  we  should  run  a 
cultivator  up  and  down  the  row  eight  times  in 
one  day,  it  would  kill  as  many  weeds  or  ex¬ 
pose  as  many  different  particles  of  the  soil  to 
the  atmosphere,  as  if  we  cultivated  the  land 
eight  times,  once  a  week  for  two  months.  We 
should  cultivate  just  as  much  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other,  but  the  effect  would  be  very  different. 
If  only  a  day  apart,  or  even  half  a  day,  so  far 
as  enriching  the  land  is*- concerned,  two  culti- 
vatings  are  better  than  one,  twice  in  a  row. 

Do  I  think  it  would  pay  to  cultivate  corn  once 
a  Aveek  for  two  months?  I  am  sure  it  does  on 
my  land,  especially  if  in  making  up  the  estimate 
the  folloAving  crop  is  taken  into  consideration. 
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More  About  Beaus. 


After  the  article  on  Bean  Culture  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  number,  Avas  in  type,  Ave  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  a  farmer  in  avIiosc 
judgment  Ave  place  great  confidence,  from 
Avhicli  avc  extract  the  folloAving : 

“  With  a  good  yield  the  price  may  be  very  Ioav 
next  Avinter.  We  have  knoAvn  beans  sold  for 
75  cents  a  bushel,  that  Avould  uoav  bring  $5.00. 
At  $2.00  a  bushel,  beans  are  a  profitable  crop  to 
raise.  They  are  planted  after  all  other  spring 
Avork  is  done,  and  gathered  in  time  to  permit 
the  land  to  be  sown  to  winter  Avlieat.  If  the 
land  is  in- good  condition  and  the  crop  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  twenty  bushels  per  acre 
may  be  expected  in  an  ordinary  season,  and 
thirty  bushels  if  the  season  is  favorable. 

The  impression  that  beans  do  best  on  poor 


land  is  a  mistake.  When  the  country  Avas  neAg 
and  the  land  rich,  there  may  have  been  some 
truth  in  this  idea,  but  that  time  is  past.  On 
dry  upland  (and  beans  should  be  planted  on  no 
other)  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  soil  that  is  too 
rich.  The  crop  has  such  a  short  season  to  groAV 
in  that  it  is  essential  to  have  an  abundance  of 
plant-food  immediately  available  and  Avitliin 
easy  reach  of  the  roots.  Another  mistake, 
equally  common,  is  in  not  keeping  the  land 
clean.  We  Iuioav  a  farmer  avIio  planted  five 
acres  of  beans.  He  hoed  half  an  acre,  and 
then,  other  Avork  pressing,  gave  up  the  job. 
The  weeds  soon  smothered  the  crop,  and  he 
had  more  beans  from  the  half  acre  that  Avas 
hoed  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  field.  We 
have  seen  a  twenty-acre  field  of  beans  so  full  of 
AVeeds  that  in  the  latter  partof  July  not  a  single 
bean  could  be  seen  from  the  road.  They  Avere 
there,  hoAvever,  and  Avere  finally  harvested,  and 
bringing  a  high  price,  paid  a  fair  profit.  Had 
they  been  properly  cultivated  and  hoed,  they 
would  have  almost  paid  for  the  land.  As  it 
Avas,  the  farmer  said  he  should  raise  no  more 
beans  because  ‘  it  Avas  such  an  awful  job  to  pull 
them.’  To  pull  beans  from  among  thistles  is, 
indeed,  unpleasant  Avork,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  beans.  On  clean  land,  beans  can 
be  pulled  for  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre. 

Beans  are  generally  planted  on  sod  ground. 
But  if  the  land  is  clean  they  do  equally  Avell  on 
corn  stubble  or  other  ploAved  land.  Some  of 
the  best  crops  avc  have  ever  seen  were  grown 
by  nurserymen  on  land  that  had  been  cultivated 
for  several  years  Avitli  young  trees.  A  good  ro¬ 
tation  is  to  plow  up  an  old  sod,  plant  corn,  and 
the  next  year  plant  beans,  and  then  wheat.  If 
the  corn  is  heavily  manured  and  thoroughly 
cultivated,  the  land  a v i  1 1  he  in  good  order  for 
beans.  If  it  can  be  plowed  early  in  the  spring 
and  again  just  before  planting,  say  the  first  Aveek 
in  June,  and  the  beans  are  cultivated  once  a 
week  for  a  month,  and  once  ortAvice  afterwards, 
the  land  Avill  be  as  clean  and  the  Avlieat  nearly 
as  good  as  if  summer-falloAved.  When  beans 
arc  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  they  are  sown 
Avith  a  drill.  There  are  several  excellent  bean 
planters  that  do  the  Avork  expeditiously  and 
Avell.  The  drills  are  about  thirty  inches  apart, 
and  the  seed  is  dropped  in  hills  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  Avitli  four  or  five  beans  in  a  hill.  It 
takes  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  according  to  the  size  of  the  beans.” 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  Feeding. 


Cotton  seed  cake  meal,  now  to  be  found  in  our 
'markets,  is  the  residue  left  after  pressing  the  oil 
from  the  cotton  seed,  ground  for  feed.  The  cotton 
seed  as  it  comes  from  the  gins,  is  covered  Avitli  a 
hull  or  shell,  Avhich  in  the  upland  variety  is 
clothed  with  a  short  down  of  cotton  fiber.  The 
seed  makes  more  and  better  oil,  and  better  feed, 
if  it  is  deprived  of  this  hull ;  nevertheless,  there 
is,  or  has  been,  considerable  seed  pressed  which 
has  not  been  thus  decorticated.  There  are  sev- 
eral  patented  processes  for  this  hulling  or  de¬ 
cortication.  After  pressing,  the  cake  is  ground 
Tor  feed  as  Ave  find  it,  and  sold  at  considerably 
loAver  prices  than  those  of  linseed  cake  and 
meal.  Its  actual  value  for  feeding  purposes  is 
considerably  higher.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in 
a  report  made  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  1857,  says:  “Cotton  seed 
cake  is  much  richer  in  oil  and  albuminous  mat¬ 
ters  than  the  linseed  cake.  Three  pounds  of  the 
cotton  seed  cake  are  equivalent  to  four  of  lin¬ 
seed  cake  of  average  quality.  The  value  of  the 
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article  as  a  manure  is  obviously  very  consider¬ 
able.  The  dung  of  cattle  fed  upon  it  will  be 
greatly  richer,  both  in  nitrogen  and  phosphates, 
than  that  of  animals  fed  on  hay  alone.  Where 
stock  is  kept,  probably  the  best  manner  of  using 
this  cake  as  a  fertilizer  is  to  feed  it  to  the  cattle, 
and  carefully  apply  the  manure  they  furnish. 
In  this  way,  whatever  is  not  economized  as  fat 
or  flesh  will  be  available  as  manure.” 

We  have  tested  in  the  manger  the  soundness 
of  these  views  from  the  laboratory,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  their  correctness.  We  overcame  a 
prejudice  in  using  the  meal  for  feeding  milch 
cows,  and  found  it  a  very  valuable  article.  All 
animals  will  not  eat  it  at  first.  If  it  is  not  rel¬ 
ished  at  once,  it  may  be  mixed  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  with  corn  meal,  and  sprinkled  with  it  over 
cut  feed.  The  most  reluctant  animal  will  soon 
come  to  eat  it  greedily.  We  would  use  the  meal 
in  connection  with  both  roots  and  hay  in  the 
winter,  feeding  not  more  than  four  quarts  a  day. 
It  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  feed  it  to  young 
calves  while  living  in  part  upon  milk.  There 
are  well-attested  cases  upon  record  of  its  having 
killed  them.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  we  are 
not  able  to  say.  It  is  well  for  stock  raisers  to  be 
cautious.  It  is  a  safe  article  for  cows,  increases 
the  flow  of  milk,  and  keeps  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  kinds  of 
fodder  in  producing  manure  rich  in  nitrogen. 
As  the  value  of  manure  depends  mainly  upon 
the  food  from  which  it  is  made,  farmers  ought 
to  look  a  good  deal  more  sharply  at  this  matter 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 

■  ■  —  *  < -  >— . . 

Sod  Fences— Their  Utility. 


The  sod  fences  of  Ireland  are  famous, — and 
the  hedge  and  ditch  are  met  with  throughout 
England.  The  moist  nature  of  the  climate  has 
much  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  these  fences 
in  permanence  and  beauty.  In  this  country  sod 
fences  will  last  many  years  in  moist  ground, 
but  severe  drouths  will  brown  them,  frosts  will 
crack  them  where"  the  grass  dies  out,  and  weeds 
will  be  found,  we  fear,  in  many  places  more 
hardy  than  grass.  Nevertheless,  sod  fences 
have  their  uses  with  us.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  putting  a  fence  across  a  swamp ;  sheep  will 
go  over  them  with  ease,  but  they  should  never 
be  pastured  in  low,  wet  land.  Where  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  timber  they  may  be  used  to 
advantage;  and  made  broad  on  the  top  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  hedge  of  thorn  locust,  even  sheep 
will  not  pass  them.  In  response  to  a  request 
published  a  few  months  since,  Mr.  A.  J.  San¬ 
born,  of  Ogle  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  the  Agriculturist 
an  account  of  his  experience,  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  twenty- 
eight  years  and  have  helped  build  some  sod 
fence,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  more  built  by 


Fig.  1.— SOD  FENCE. 


others.  The  best  is  made  in  this  way :  The 
ground  is  laid  off  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  strip 
six  feet  wide  in  the  centre.  The  sods  are  cut 
with  a  spade  from  the  three-foot  strips  on  each 
side  so  that  they  will  match  and  make  a  facing 
for  the  bank  or  fence.  [Fig.  1  represents  a  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  ditches  and  wall.]  First  a  row  of 
sods  is  set  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
on  each  side,  being  backed  with  earth,  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Then  fill  in  between,  and  when 
the  filling  is  high  enough,  lay  another  row  of 
sods.  When  it  is  done,  the  wall  will  (or  should) 
be  five  feet  on  the  base,  three  feet  high,  measured 
on  the  slope,  and  three  feet  across  the  top. 
Each  ditch  will  be  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one 


Fig.  2. — SOD  FENCE. 


foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth.  Such  a  fence  will  last  a 
good  many  years,  and  is  the  nicest  place  for 
lambs  to  play  upon  I  ever  saw,  and  the  great¬ 
est  nuisance  that  ever  was  in  a  neighborhood.” 

“  J.  McL.,”  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,says  that  an 
excellent  and  lasting  fence  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (Figure  2  shows  this  plan  in  section.) 
“  If  a  wall  three  feet  high  is  required,  which  is 
equal  to  a  fence  five  feet  high,  stake  out  lines 
five  feet  wide  for  the  wall,  and  four  feet  for  the 
ditch.  First  cut  all  the  sods  four  inches  wide 
where  the  ditch  is  to  be,  for  a  rod  in  length, 
and  lay  them  where  the  wall  will  be  made. 
Then  lay  them  up  on  each  side  like  brick,  break¬ 
ing  joints,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  in  behind 
and  between  the  two  rows,  or  successive  layers 
of  sods.  The  earth  must  be  trodden  and  pound¬ 
ed  hard,  and  the  sods  settled  firmly  to  their 
place  by  strong  raps  with  the  broad  side  of  the 
spade.  The  sides  must  slope  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  wall  will  be  three  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
When  the  sods  are  all  used  up,  more  must  be 
pared  from  the  meadows  adjacent,  and  the  wall 
thus  raised  to  the  desired  liight.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  earth  in  the  ditch  to  make  the  wall. 
The  top  should  be  left  flat,  so  that  the  rain  will 
soak  in,  and  if  the  filling  settles,  as  it  probably 
will,  more  earth  maybe  taken  from  the  ditch  to 
fill  it  up  level.  If  laid  solid  it  will  not  give 
much,  and  the  sods  may  be  fastened  by  pins  a 
foot  long, cut  from  brush, as  shown  in  the  section.” 

r>  f  ti  n  O  lw«  t  <i 

The  Cotton  Moth. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  December 
last,  appeared  a  valuable  article  from  “T.  A.,” 
of  Washington  Co.,  Texas,  on  the  Cotton  Moth. 
One  or  two  errors  crept  into  it,  and  in  pointing 
them  out  the  author  mentions  some  other  valu¬ 
able  facts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  article  the 
entomologist  Sat  is  called  Jay,  and  in  the  last 
paragraph,  where  the  author  advocates  the  use  of 
Cresylic  soap  “in  solution,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cotton  worm,”  and  reports 
the  results  of  some  experiments  which  Mr.  A. 
urged  planters  to  make,  it  should  read :  “Many 
did  so  (experimented),  but  with  a  simple  watery 
mixture  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  And  almost 
every  experimenter  made  the  same  report,  ‘  If  the 
mixture  is  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  kill  the 
worm  it  also  destroys  the  leaf  of  the  ■  plant.’  ” 
“  As  printed,”  Mr.  A.  says,  “  it  makes  me  do 
great  injustice  to  the  valuable  compound  I  used ; 
which  will  not  destroy  the  leaf  \  if  used  in  such 


solution  as  can  be  distributed  over  the  plant.  I 
find  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  acid  will 
combine  with  water,  so  that,  when  applied  to 
plants,  (and  so  it  is  with  petroleum ),  the  water 
runs  off  the  glossy  surface  of  the  leaf;  but  the 
acid  adheres  to  the  leaf,  in  its  full  strength,  and 
destroys  it.  The  solution  of  the  saponaceous 
compound  (cresylic  soap)  clings  to  the  leaf. 

“  In  confirmation  of  my  belief  as  to  the  hyber¬ 
nation  of  this  insect,  I  found  a  healthy,  active 
moth  in  an  enclosed  gallery  of  my  house, 
about  ten  days  ago,  after  several  killing  frosts. 

“We  are  having  a  trying  winter  on  stock,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  are  dying.  No  hay 
or  rough  feed,  of  any  amount,  was  saved  last 
fall,  except  by  white  labor.  And  with  everything 
devolving  upon  us,  the  quantity  saved  was  very 
limited.  The  Migratory  Locusts ,  of  which  I  sent 
specimens,  ate  up  a  great  part  of  the  green  pas¬ 
turage.  The  ‘  Prickley  Mesquit  ’  of  Texas 
alone  escaped,  and  that  only  partially.  Of  the 
myriads  of  eggs  deposited — and  of  which,  too, 
you  had  specimens — I  cannot  now  find  a  trace. 
Destroyed,  I  think,  by  the  severe  freezes. 
Sheep  have  suffered  greatly — the  more  as  they 
are  all  more  or  less  fearfully  infested  with  scab 
and  other  Insects.” 

— — — o-« - ~«a-a  »- - - 

Wolf-teeth  in  Horses. 


We  notice  occasionally  in  agricultural  papers, 
and  find  not  infrequent  mention  in  our  corre¬ 
spondence,  something  about  wolf-teeth  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  sight  of  horses.  This  is  an  ancient  prej¬ 
udice  and  entirely  without  foundation  in  fact. 
The  name  wolf-teeth  is  given  to  small,  super¬ 
numerary  teeth,  which  occur  occasionally 


WOLF-TEETH. 


in  the  mouths  of  horses,  and  are  situated  com¬ 
monly  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  sometimes  in  the 
lower,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
just  in  front  of  the  first  grinding  tooth.  They 
are  most  usually  noticed  in  the  mouths  of  colts, 
and  when  the  permanent  teeth  come  are  almost 
invariably  crowded  out,  and  thus  shed  are  not 
renewed.  Sometimes  the  root  of  one  of  the 
milk  teeth  is  not  absorbed  properly,  but  crowd¬ 
ed  inward,  where  it  remains,  and  is  called  also 
a  wolf-tooth.  This  may  cause  the  horse  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience.  A  third  application 
of  the  name  is  to  points  or  edges  of  teeth  not 
ground  off  by  the  action  of  the  teeth  upon  each 
other  in  chewing  and  biting,  when  these  points 
become  so  long  or  sharp  as  to  cut  the  tongue  or 
lips.  It  is  an  absurd  prejudice,  (for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ancients  are  responsible,)  that  attributes 
diseases  of  the  eye  to  the  supernumerary  teeth 
above  mentioned.  There  is  not  the  least  foun¬ 
dation  for  such  a  view.  The  wolf-teeth  may  re¬ 
main,  or  they  may  be  taken  out  without  fear  of 
any  evil  influence  upon  the  sight  of  the  animal. 
If  not  shed  they  may  be  a  nuisance,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  a  deformity,  and  may  very  properly  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  is  easily  done  by  an  oak  pin  of 
convenient  shape  placed  against  the  tooth  and 
struck  a  smart  blow  with  a  mallet.  The  sharp 
angles  or  edges  caused  by  unequal  grinding  are 
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best  filed  away.  The  engraving  represents  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  yearling  colt,  showing  a  rather 
large  wolf-tooth  in  front  of  the  first  molar. 

- - - ft-Oi - 

Quaker  Practice  on  Canada  Thistles. 

Mr.  Truman  Mabbett,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has 
too  much  pluck  to  run  before  even  Canada 
Thistles,  and  in  accordance  with  his  Quaker  prin¬ 
ciples  he  is  averse  to  a  fight.  [We  don’t  know 
who  does  not  object  to  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  this  weed].  Nevertheless  he  sends  the 
Agriculturist  a  sketch  of  an  instrument  of  death 


MABBETT’ 9  THISTLE  PULLER. 

to  Canada  Thistles,  which,  faithfully  used,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  exterminate  the  pest.  He  writes : 
“  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  pair  of  long-handled 
wooden  pincers,  that  any  one  handy  with  tools 
can  make.  This  is  to  be  used  to  pull  up  the 
sprouts  which  come  up  after  mowing  off  the  this¬ 
tles  just  before  they  are  in  flower.  This  should 
be  done  either  just  before  a  shower  or  during  a 
rain,  in  order  to  let  rain  run  into  the  hollow 
stems  and  rot  the  root.  In  my-case  this  instru¬ 
ment  proved  most  satisfactory.  I  was  living  in 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  bought  a  piece  of  good 
meadow  land  cheaply,  because  it  was  completely 
covered  with  Canada  thistles.  I  mowed  and 
pulled,  as  above  described,  for  two  years ;  and 
the  third  year,  this  land,  being  then  quite  free 
from  thistles,  made  one  of  my  finest  meadows. 
I  have  now  found  the  pincers  to  answer  another 
good  purpose  on  my  Jersey  five  acres — that  is, 
in  pulling  blackberry  sprouts,  when  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  preserve  the  rows  in  regular  lines.  The 
handles  being  long,  one  can  use  the  implement 
when  standing  erect.  The  total  length  of  the 
pincers  is  thirty  inches;  the  width  of  the  jaws 
three  inches ;  length  of  the  same,  eight  inches. 
The  pulling  is  more  easily  done  after  a  rain, 
when  the  soil  is  moist,  than  at  any  other  time.” 
- - — —  - - -  « - 

Gang  Plows  and  Sulky  Cultivators. 

Gang  Plows  are  properly  two  or  more  plows 
united,  or  combined  in  one  implement,  to  be 
drawn  by  one  team  or  engine.  The  advantages 
offered  by  such  combinations  of  plows  are  sev¬ 
eral,  the  principal  of  which  probably  is  that  a 
good  driver  is  all  the  plowman  and  driver  need¬ 
ed  for  two  or  three  plows.  Practically  as  things 
shape  themselves  in  actual  use,  two  plows, 
where  deep  plowing  or  sod  breaking  is  to  be 
done,  are  all  that  can  be  economically  used,  and 
I  when  more  than  two  are  used  they  must  be 
so  light  as  to  approximate  to  cultivator  teeth, 
and  the  work  performed  would  ordinarily  be 
better  done  were  a  larger  number  of  cultivator 
teeth  substituted.  Gang  plows  and  sulky  culti¬ 
vators  are  therefore  natural  modifications  of  the 
same  implement,  and  there  are  several  in 
market,  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West,  re¬ 
cently  brought  out,  yet  having  had  several 
seasons’  trial,  which  commend  themselves  to 


agriculturists.  Their  desirable  qualities  are  so 
obvious,  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  that  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  “  push  ”  and  “  puff” 
them  in  order  to  secure  their  introduction.  But, 
as  the  number  increases,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
great  efforts  made  to  establish  claims  to  superi¬ 
ority.  These  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide,  but 
most  heartily  commend  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  constructed,  as  eminently  useful 
in  saving  labor,  both  in  simple  plowing  and  in 
hoeing  corn  and  other  crops.  In  the  lightest 
work  done  by  them,  as  in  hoeing  corn,  two 
horses  are  necessary,  for  the  implements  are 
driven  astride  the  rows.  In  the 
culture  of  corn,  potatoes,  sorg¬ 
hum,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  all 
crops  planted  in  hills  and  rows, 
far  enough  apart  for  two  horses 
to  be  used,  and  which  require 
hand  or  horse  tillage,  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  may  be  saved 
by  the  Sulky  Cultivator.  In 
buying,  select  one  which  has 
little  machinery,  which  is  strong, 
but  not  heavy,  which  may  be 
easily  repaired  if  broken,  and 
in  which  the  plows  or  teeth 
may  be  easily  changed.  The 
driver’s  seat  must  be  easy  and  secure,  and  the 
feet  should  do  a  good  part  of  the  work  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  plows  over  obstacles,  depressing,  etc. 
- ....  — s-o-——  »  <*' 

Whiflletree  “  Boot  ”  for  Plowing  Orchards. 

The  benefit  an  orchard  may  receive  from  the 
tillage  is  often  offset  by  the  damage  done  by  the 
careless  plowing  of  a  heedless  plowman,  so  the 
labor  may  as  well  be 
spared.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  injure  the 
trees.  The  old  plan  of 
slipping  old  boots  over 
the  outer  ends  of  the 
whiffletrees  answered  a 
tolerable  purpose ;  but 
a  better  plan  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist ,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Korner,  of 
Bellmont  Co.,  O.  It 
consists  of  a  strong 
piece  of  harness  leather, 
wide  enough  to  fold  over 
the  end  of  the  whiffle- 
tree,  (which  should  be 
square  on  the  end) '  and 
extend  along  the  chain 
trace,  gradually  taper¬ 
ing  until  it  terminates 
in  a  strap,  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the 
trace.  The  broad  end  is  fastened  to  the  whiffie- 
tree  by  a  short  strap  buttoning  over  a  screw 
head.  We  know  no  better  name  to  give  this 
tree  protector  than  wliifiletrec  boot.  Mr.  K. 
thinks  rubber  (such  as  worn-out  pieces  of  belt¬ 
ing,  we  presume)  might  be  better  than  leather. 

-  O  4 - -aaS^ Can- - >-<»■ - 

Average  Production  of  Crops  in  New 
York  and  in  Great  Britain. — The  average 
production  of  wheat  in  1865  in  N.  Y.  State  was 
13.36  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
estimated  average  for  1867  was  24.4;  of  oats, 
17.16  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  Great  Britain,  41.2 ; 
barley,  16.27  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  33.7;  showing  very  nearly  twice  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  Great  Britain  of  all  these  cereals.  The 
comparison  of  the  root  crops  is  quite  as  favora¬ 


ble  to  England.  Yet  the  soil  and  climate  ol 
New  York  are  as  well  suited  for  all  these 
crops,  witli  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  turnips. 
The  difference  is  mainly  one  of  cultivation. 
With  as  much  skill  and  capital  invested  in  our 
farming  we  can  show  quite  as  good  results.  The 
English  fanner,  as  a  rule,  does  not  own  his  land, 
but  has  a  much  larger  capital  invested  in 
stock,  tools,  fertilizers,  and  labor.  He  manures 
liberally,  and  cultivates  thoroughly,  and  gets 
his  reward.  If  one  who  hires  the  land  can 
afford  to  go  to  this  expense,  we  who  own  our 
farms  can  much  better  afford  it.  The  English 
average  yield  has  been  increasing  for  years; 
ours  is  decreasing.  Is  it  not  about  time  to 
farm  more  thoroughly,  and  turn  the  tables? 


Hens’  Nests. — Among  the  numerous  handy 
contrivances  which  Mr.  J.  II.  Mabbett,  of  Jersey 
City,  has  in  his  very  complete  hen-house,  are 


Figs.  1  and  2.— hens’  nests. 

his  box  nests,  of  which  we  made  a  sketch  and 
present  an  engraving.  These  boxes  are  made 
of  three-quarter  inch  boards,  planed,  and  meas¬ 
ure  12+12+15  inches,  the  measure  from  front 
to  rear  being  greatest.  They  may  be  made  with 
both  bottoms  and  tops,  if  desirable,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  one  box  as  the  cover  for  another,  or 
to  cover  one  course  of  boxes  with  a  wide  board, 
which  will  form  an  alighting  shelf  for  nest 
boxes  set  upon  it.  The  square  end  presented  to 
the  front  has  a  pear-shaped  hole  sawed  in  it, 
widest  at  the  bottom.  This  remains  open,  but 
the  piece  which  comes  out  of  it  is  fastened  by  a 
screw  in  its  small  end,  so  as  to  form  a  lid  to  a 
hand-hole  in  the  back  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
These  boxes  may  be  arranged  in  three  or  four 
courses,  and  by  alighting  shelves  and  ladder 
made  entirely  accessible  to  fowls,  while  the  eggs 
may  be  removed  from  the  rear  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  hens.  Sitting  hens  may  have  eggs  put 
under  them,  and  by  turning  the  nest  box  around 
they  will  be  safe  from  the  annoyance  of  others. 

■ - - -  q  t  0»  . 

Harvesting'  Barley. 


There  is  more  than  one  good  way  to  do  a 
great  many  things,  and  circumstances  alter  cases 
in  times  and  ways  without  number.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  advise  positively  in  regard  to  what 
is  absolutely  the  best  way  to  conduct  even  sim¬ 
ple  farming  operations  everywhere.  Hence  no 
agricultural  paper  is  an  infallible  guide  for  every 
body,  in  matters  of  practice,  however  excellent 
and  practical  its  teachings.  A  correspondent 
who  believes  in  doing  things  both  well  and 
cheaply,  writes  out  clearly  his  way  of  harvest¬ 
ing  barley.  Referring  to  the  article  on  barley 
culture  in  the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist 
he  says :  “  I  most  heartily  agree  with  the  writer 
until  he  arrives  at  harvesting.  He  says :  ‘  In 
harvesting,  the  crop  is  cut  with  a  reaper,  and  it 
is  better  to  bind  it  into  sheaves.’  It  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  bind  and  even  shock  as  we  do  wheat,  but 
it  costs  too  much.  My  plan  for  harvesting  bar¬ 
ley,  is  this:  I  set  my  machine  as  for  harvesting 
wheat,  taking  off  the  table'  or  platform  upon 
which  the  grain  falls,  thus  letting  it  fall  upon 
the  ground.  I  proceed  to  cut  down  my  piece 
the  same  as  grass,  except  the  machine  being  set 
in  the  manner  described,  the  stubble  is  left  per- 
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haps  four  or  five  inches  high,  thus  allowing  the 
knives  to  pass  over  ordinary  stones  and  clods. 
Barley  cut  in  this  way — and  I  may  say  in  what¬ 
ever  way — should  be  cut  while  quite  green,  and 
no  loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  team  walking 
over  it.  The  grain  being  thus  evenly  spread 
over  the  ground,  a  few  hours’  sun  is  sufficient  to 
cure  it  for  the  liorse-rake,  which  is  here  put  in, 
with  hands  to  put  up  in  cock.  Barley  well  put 
up,  cut  in  this  way,  will  shed  rain  much  better 
than  barley  thrown  from  the  machine  in  bunch¬ 
es,  and  put  up  in  like  form.  The  first  season 
that  I  cut  barley  in  this  way,  my  neighbor  over 
the  way  cut  his,  and  threw  it  off  in  bunches. 
Mine  was  soon  cured  and  put  up ;  his  being  in 
bunches,  did  not  cure  before  it  rained.  He  had 
to  turn  it  all  over,  and  before  it  was  dry  it  rained 
again.  Again  it  had  to  be  turned,  and  at  last 
it  was  put  up.  When  we  came  to  thrash,  his 
barley  was  all  badly  stained,  while  mine  was 
nearly  all  bright.  My  barley  was  harvested 
with  half  the  labor  of  his,  and  the  straw,  as 
well  as  the  grain,  much  better.  He  was  not 
slow  to  see,  nor  will  the  many  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist,  if  they  once  try  it,  that  my  plan 
for  harvesting  barley  is  the  best.” 


Florida  as  a  Home  for  Northern  Men. 


Florida  is  attracting  a  fair  share  of  northern 
emigration,  and  the  tide  will  run  hitherwards 
much  stronger,  as  its  merits  are  better  under¬ 
stood.  Previous  to  the  war  it  had  been  little 
known  to  northern  men,  except  as  a  resort  for 
invalids  in  the  winter.  The  war  led  a  great 
many  of  our  soldiers  to  pass  the  summer  there, 
and  afforded  opportunities  to  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  soil,  climate,  and  productions. 
It  is  not  all  swamp  and  sand,  but  has  a  good 
variety  of  soil,  much  of  it  fertile,  and  well- 
adapted  to  the  crops  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  also 
to  semi-tropical  fruits.  The  climate  is  asserted 
by  residents  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest,  if  not 
the  most  healthy,  of  all  the  States,  and  they 
bring  statistics  to  prove  it.  This  is  probably 
true  of  the  hammocks,  and  of  the  sandy  por¬ 
tions,  which  contain  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  temperature  is  quite  uniform, 
and  without  the  extreme  and  sudden  changes, 
which  make  the  seaboard  Northern  States  so 
disagreeable,  especially  in  the  spring.  Beside 
the  staple  crops  of  the  South — cotton,  tobacco, 
corn,  sugar,  and  rice — it  will  produce,  in  the 
southern  part,  the  pine-apple,  banana,  and  plan¬ 
tain,  and  in  all  parts,  the  lemon  and  orange. 
The  orange  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  health,  and  it  is  quite  rare  that  a  winter 
occurs  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  trees.  These 
wild  trees  make  excellent  stocks  for  the  orange 
of  commerce,  and  they  only  need  grafting  and 
cultivation,  to  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality, 
and  in  any  desired  quantity.  Our  northern 
men,  and  many  of  the  natives,  disappointed 
with  their  cotton  planting,  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  orange  orchards,  in  which 
there  is  every  prospect  of  success.  We  hear  of 
this  kind  of  enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Almost  every  landholder  on  the  St.  John  has 
planted  trees  this  winter;  some  by  the  dozen, 
and  others  by  the  thousand.  At  St.  Augustine 
there  are  large  plantations  of  young  trees.  In 
the  interior,  and  on  the  Gulf  shore,  they  are 
very  busily  planting,  meaning  to  supply  the 
Gulf  States  with  this  fruit  in  a  few  years.  On 
Lake  Griffin,  a  northern  man  has  made  a  grove 
of  4,500  trees,  by  cleaning  up  a  “hammock”  of 
forty  acres.  The  largest  grove  in  the  State,  now 
iu  bearing  condition,  is  on  Indian  River,  and  con¬ 


tains  about  1500  trees.  This  is  known  all 
through  the  State  as  “Dummit’s  Grove.”  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  fruit,  or  of  the 
financial  success  of  any  man  of  good  business 
capacity  and  horticultural  tastes,  who  will  turn 
his  attention  to  this  industry.  Almost  all  phys¬ 
ical  wants  are  easily  supplied.  Land  jp  cheap, 
and  stock  need  no  shelter  the  year  round.  The 
Southern  army  for  a  long  time  drew  a  large 
part  of  its  supplies  of  beef  from  this  State.  Pigs 
and  poultry  are  at  every  man’s  door,  and  require 
little  attention.  With  its  climate  and  soil,  Flor¬ 
ida  should  supply  us  with  most  of  our  tropical 
fruits,  and  much  other  tropical  produce.  Coffee, 
tea,  arrow-root,  guavas,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  have  all  been  grown  within  the 
State,  with  success,  and  probably  only  need 
fostering,  to  become  established  and  staple  crops. 
In  our  great  seaboard  cities,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  bananas,  are  almost  as  cheap  as  apples. 
Florida  can  produce  these  and  other  tropical 
fruits  in  such  abundance  as  to  increase  their 
consumption  tenfold,  and  make  them  cheap  the 
year  round,  in  all  our  large  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  This  would  be  a  great  means  of  health 
to.  our  meat-eating  population,  and  Florida 
would  be  enriched  by  this  addition  to  her  in¬ 
dustries.  We  wish  the  largest  success  to  the 
emigrants  to  the  State  and  the  fruit  planters. 

Town  and  Local  Agricultural  Societies. 

Local  Agricultural  Clubs,  we  believe,  are  quite 
largely  on  the  increase.  There  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  establishment  of  these  societies. 
They  do  not,  of  necessity,  and  should  never  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  County  and  State  Societies 
The  local  society  has  a  good  work  to  do  in 
bringing  together  neighbors  with  their  products. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  will  become  interested  in  improved  hus¬ 
bandry  through  these  than  through  the  larger 
societies.  Meetings  and  exhibitions  should  be 
arranged  for  different  seasons,  not  for  the  au¬ 
tumn  alone.  Spring  exhibitions  for  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  seeds  would  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Sheep-shearing  festivals,  milking  trials, 
implement  tests,  and  other  meetings,  might  be 
occasions  of  great  utility  and  interest.  A  fall 
exhibition  at  the  town  center  will  draw  out  a 
full  representation  of  everything  within  the 
borders  of  the  town.  Men  who  have  fine  cattle 
can  take  them  to  the  exhibition  without  much 
exposure  of  the  animals,  or  much  pecuniary 
loss.  They  may  also  be  brought  back  to  their 
own  quarters  at  night.  These  town  fairs  usu¬ 
ally  draw  out  a  very  good  representation  of  all 
farm  products,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  gradually  work  into  periodical  markets  for 
the  exchange  and  sale  of  grain,  stock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Such  fairs  are  of  very  great 
advantage  in  England,  and  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  they  would  not  make  a  great  saving 
of  time  in  the  exchange  of  products,  prevent 
speculation,  regulate  prices,  give  the  farmer 
a  fairer  reward  for  his  labor,  and  make  pro¬ 
visions  cheaper  to  the  consumers. 


Butter  a  Great  Source  of  Income, 


In  the  report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  I860,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of 
butter  produced  in  the  State  in  1855  was  90 
millions  of  pounds  in  round  numbers,  and  in 
1805,  84  millions  of  pounds,  showing  a  falling 
off  of  0  millions  of  pounds.  The  cheese  pro¬ 
duced  in  1855  was  33  millions  of  pounds,  and 
in  1865,  73  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  34 


millions,  or  nearly  doubling  in  ten  years.  The. 
milk  sold  increased  in  the  same  time  from  20 
millions  of  gallons  to  29  millions.  While  there 
has  been  a  very  large,  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  districts,  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  milk  is  sold  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and 
a  still  larger  proportion  is  manufactured  into 
cheese.  This  process  has  been  going  on  in  Ohio 
and  probably  in  all  the  dairy  States,  though 
perhaps  not  in  so  marked  degree.  These 
figures  furnish  an  important  hint  to  those  who 
are  going  into  the  dairy  business.  .It  is  evident 
that  we  want  more  butter,  and  that  for  some 
years  to  come  it  will  pay  better  than  any  other 
dairy  product,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  cities  and  villages.  Do  we  not  need  butter 
factories  now  more  than  cheese  factories  ?  They 
are  already  started  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  and  there  is  abundant  room  for  more. 


Commercial  and  Home-made  Superphos¬ 
phate. 

Superphosphate  should  contain  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  if  it 
be  really  “improved”  or  “nitrogenized,”  it  should 
have  3  or  more  per  cent  of  ammonia.  An  “  am- 
moniated”  superphosphate,  examined  by  Prof. 
Johnson,  contained  25fc  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  (of  which  2 1  per  cent  was  soluble)  and  31 
per  cent  of  ammonia,  the  calculated  value 
being  $25.00  per  ton.  Another  superphosphate 
was  about  equal  to  it,  showing  a  value  of  $24.00. 
One  showed  101  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
only  1  per  cent  of  which  was  soluble  in  w’ater, 
Its  ammonia  was  3i  per  cent,  and  its  estimated 
value  $16.50  per  ton.  Another  was  estimated 
at  $16.20  per  ton,' and  the  most  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  brand  then  in  use  was  shown  to  be 
worth  $41.00  per  ton  less  than  the  price. 
We  are  confident  that  a  very  much  worse  state  of 
things  exists  at  present — having  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  articles  sold  at  high  prices  which  are 
not  worth  carting  two  miles.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  commercial  manures  ought  to 
procure  analyses  of  them  from  some  well-known 
chemist  in  whom  the  public  have  entire  con¬ 
fidence,  and  warrant  their  manures  to  be 
full}’-  equal  to  the  analysis.  We  who  want 
fertilizers  would  then  know  what  we  were 
buying,  and  in  case  of  fraud  we  should  have 
our  remedy.  If  this  were  done  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  make  the  article  at  home,  for  it 
can  be  made  much  cheaper  upon  a  large  scale. 

Prof.  Johnson  gives-  the  following  directions 
for  making  superphosphate  from  Sombrero 
guano,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  best  qualities  of  Baker’s 
or  Jarvis’  Island  guano,  which  is  an  article 
now  in  market:  “The  materials  are  125 
lbs.  Sombrero  guano  ;  32  lbs.,  or  2  gals.,  1  qt.  oil 
of  vitriol ;  16  lbs.,  or  2  gals,  of  water.  The  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  weighed  out,  or,  if  this  be  not  con¬ 
venient,  it  may  be  measured  out  in  a  common  3 
gallon  earthen  pickle  jar,  which  is  converted  into 
a  measure  by  first  filling  into  it  two  gallons  and 
one  quart  of  water,  and  making  a  deep  scratch 
on  the  inside  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“The  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  water  being  measured 
off  are  now  to  be  mixed.  This  is  done  by  pour 
ing  tlie-acid  in  a  slow  stream  into  the  water,  with 
constant  stirring.  Never  pour  the  water  upon 
the  acid.  In  this  operation  earthen  vessels  are 
the  best,  but  a  tight  wooden  vessel  may  also  be 
employed.  The  mixture  becomes  very  hot  and 
blackens  wood.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
spilling  the  acid  upon  the  clothes  or  flesh.  It  is 
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better  to  transfer  it  by  a  ladle  made  of  stout 
sheet  lead  or  earthen  ware  than  to  pour  it. 

“  The  diluted  acid  being  ready,  it  is  to  be  used 
while  hot.  Half  the  contents  of  a  bag  of  Som¬ 
brero  guano  is  placed  in  a  heap,  and  the  acid 
ladled  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  intermixed 
with  the  help  of  a  wooden  stirrer.  In  this  way  a 
pasty  mass  is  obtained,  and  with  a  little  care, 
this  one-half  the  guano  will  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  acid.  After  the  mixture  is  completed,  the 
remainder  of  the  guano  is  sprinkled  in,  with 
thorough  stirring,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mass 
may  be  thrown  out  thinly  upon  a  floor,  and 
after  standing  a  day  or  so,  it  will  be  a  finished 
superphosphate,  dry  and  fine,  and  ready  for 
broadcast  or  drill  sowing.  On  the  large  scale 
my  detail  of  methods  and  results  may  doubtless 
be  varied  somewhat.  A  few  trials  will  establish 
the  right  method.” 

If  one  wishes  to  make  an  ammoniated  article, 
fish  guano  is  the  cheapest  source  of  ammonia  to 
add  to  the  superphosphate.  There  is  a  fine- 
ground  and  dried  fish  guano,  which  contains 
ten  per  cent  of  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  in 
readily  available  nitrogenous  matter.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  this  guano  added  to  1400  of  the 
superphosphate  prepared  according  to  the  above 
directions  would  give  three  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

Stay  on  the  Farm. 

The  cities  and  villages  are  already  overcrowd¬ 
ed,  and  every  kind  of  business  languishes  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  the  cities 
the  labor  market  is  overstocked,  and  one  can 
get  an}r  desired  number  of  hands  for  any  con¬ 
ceivable  job.  Clerks  from  the  country  have 
usually  to  serve  two  or  three  years  before  they 
can  get  living  wages.  The  city  throngs  with 
unemployed  men  and  women,  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  turn  up.  Those  who  find  employ¬ 
ment  have  no  security  for  permanence.  Me¬ 
chanics  lose  their  places  and  have  to  lie  idle  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  All  the  products 
of  skill  and  labor  are  relatively  cheaper  than 
provisions  and  breadstuff’s.  The  great  material 
want  of  the  nation  is  cheaper  meats,  grain,  and 
vegetables.  We  have  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  middlemen  enough,  but  far  too  few  farmers. 
The  best  cultivated  State  abounds  in  unculti¬ 
vated  lands.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  cheap  lands  abound,  and 
splendid  chances  for  enterprising  young  men  to 
win  homes  and  fortune.  Once  settled  upon  his 
own  acres,  the  farmer  has  constant,  profitable 
occupation  before  him.  Nowhere  is  unskilled 
labor  so  sure  of  sustenance,  nowhere  will  intelli¬ 
gent  industry  so  surely  win  a  liappy  home  and 
competence.  In  the  country  one  never  need  to 
lack  labor,  and  labor  brings  there  the  necessa¬ 
ries  and  comforts  of  life. 


Breaking  Prairie. 


Wild  prairie  sod  is  very  different  from  any 
green  sward  Eastern  men  are  accustomed  to  see. 
It  consists  of  the  old  and  new,  lough,  dried,  and 
decayed  stems  and  foliage  of  many  plants — 
many  of  which,  indeed,  arc  grasses,  but  in  many 
places  they  hardly  constitute  the  majority. 
There  are  weeds  with  roots  as  large  as  a  man’s 
arm,  tangled  vines,  tough,  low-growing  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  many  kinds  from  mosses  to  scrub- 
oaks.  In  breaking  up  such  a  mass  of  materials, 
all  well  matted  together,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
farmers  easily  argued  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  shallow  breaking  is  best.  It  kills  the  weeds, 
and  the  sod  rots,  and  if  is  ready  for  a  crop  the 


next  spring.  A  few  years  ago  this  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  a  question 
was  lately  proposed  to  our  readers,  to  draw  out, 
if  possible,  new  views.  Three  responses  are 
selected,  as  showing  the ‘views  of  intelligent 
farmers.  A  Missouri  farmer,-  “C.  W.  II.,”  writes : 

“  After  several  years’  experience  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  prairie  lands  in  Missouri,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  best  plan  for  breaking  wild 
prairie  land  is  to  begin  plowing  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled.  Use  a  team 
sufficient  to  break  the  sod  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  follow  the  breaking  team  with  a  good 
two-horse  team,  and  plow,  throwing  the  subsoil 
on  top  of  the  sod,  covering  it  nicely  with  loose 
earth,  making  a  first-rate  soil  to  sow  spring  wheat, 
oats,  or  any  early  grain  or  grass.  It  may  lie 
until  May  1st;  then  plant  corn  or  vegetables,  and 
you  may  expect  a  good  crop  with  little  labor. 
The  land  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  a  crop 
next  season.  I  have  seen  40  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  raised  on  ground  prepared  as  above, 
without  any  more  work,  when  others  raised  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  seed,  planted  in  the  common  way. 
I  have  also  seen  osage  hedge  grown  from  the 
seed  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  in  one  year, 
on  land  prepared  as  above,  without  any  culti¬ 
vation.  Land  so  prepared  is  excellent  for  fall 
wheat.  The  advantages  of  thus  preparing  prairie 
are  so  obvious  that  details  are  unnecessary.” 

Lewis  Benedict,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  after  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  17  years,  says :  “  Commence  break¬ 
ing  prairie  as  soon  as  the  grass  starts  in  the 
spring  sufficient  for  stock  to  get  their  living,  and 
break  what  you  can  until  harvest — that  is,  in  this 
latitude  about  the  loth  or  20th  of  July — and 
what  cannot  be  turned  overby  that  time  should 
lie  until  the  next  season.  I  tried  breaking  a 
part  of  a  land  after  harvest  that  I  had  not  time 
to  finish  before,  and  did  not  get  half  a  crop 
the  first  or  second  year,  and  could  see  a  plain 
difference  in  the  crops  six  years  after.  It  is 
best  to  break  from  l’|2  to  21|a  inches.  I  have 
found  the  thinner  the  better ;  tried  several  depths 
from  l’|  a  inches  to  8,  and  found  the  shallow 
breaking  always  the  best.  The  turf  rots  much 
sooner,  and  brings  better  wheat.  With  deep 
breaking,  the  ground  seems  cold  and  lifeless, 
somewhat  resembling  fall  breaking.  After  the 
first  year,  plow  one  inch  deeper  every  year  until 
a  desirable  depth  is  reached.  In  this  section 
wheat  is  the  most  reliable  crop  to  put  in.  Sow 
the  next  spring  early — the  earlier  the  better.” 

An  Illinois  farmer  thus  gives  the  result  of  his 
long  experience  :  “  The  best  time  to  break 

prairie  is  in  June,  but  it  will  answer  from  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  at 
any  time  after  the  grass  has  got  a  good  start, 
and  before  it  has  got  its  growth,  for  before  that 
period  the  roots  are  more  readily  killed,  and  the 
sod  rots  much  quicker.  Break  just  as  shallow 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  sod  cut  up, 
say  from  one  to  two  inches.  If  the  ground  is 
smooth  enough  to  break  as  shallow  as  one  inch, 
it  is  all  the  better.  The  main  object  in  break¬ 
ing  up  prairie  is  to  subdue  the  sod  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  in  the  shortest  time.  If  it  is 
broken  deep,  sufficient  moisture  is  retained  in 
the  sod  to  keep  the  roots  alive;  these  will  turn 
and  grow  through  the  sod,  requiring  years 
to  subdue  them;  but  in  shallow  breaking  the 
roots  are  all  killed,  and  by  September  sufficient¬ 
ly  rotted  to  harrow  to  pieces.  The  next  plow¬ 
ing  should  be  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than 
it  is  broken,  plowing  the  same  way.  If  the  local¬ 
ity  is  favorable  for  winter  Avlieat,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  put  in.  It 
should  be  sown  in  September,  say  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  (hot 


plowed).  If  the  locality  is  not  suitable  for  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  corn  will  probably  be  the  best  to  put 
in  for  the  main  crop;  but  a  small  return  must  be 
expected,  though  sometimes  a  remunerative  crop 
is  obtained,  as  it  requires  no  attention  after 
planting  .until  it  is  gathered.  Potatoes  often  do 
well,  as  likewise  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons, 
etc.  Turnips  generally  do  well.  Should  it  be 
important  to  get  as  large  a  crop  as  possible  the 
first  year,  the  best  way  is  to  turn  a  double  fur¬ 
row,  by  first  breaking  the  sod  shallow,  being- 
careful  to  lay  the  sod  fiat  and  level,  running  the 
plow  in  the  same  furrow,  some  two  or  three  inch¬ 
es  deeper,  thus  covering  the  sod  completely. 
This  is  an  expensive  way  of  breaking,  and  I 
think  not  as  gocftl  for  the  land,  as  the  sod  is  too 
long  in  rotting.  The  plowshare  and  coulter 
should  be  kept  constantly  sharp  by  filing  every 
two  or  three  ‘rounds,’  as  sharp  as  the  file  will 
make  it,  to  cut  the  perfect  mat  of  roots  below 
the  surface.  The  share  should  bo  sent  to  the 
blacksmith  every  few  days,  to  be  drawn  out  thin¬ 
ner,  thus  saving  the  time  of  filing  and  the  wear 
of  the  plow  and  file.”  W,  A.  S, 

Summer  Pruning-  or  Pinching. 


There  is  no  one  point  in  horticulture  about 
which  there  has  been  more  discussion  than  that 
of  summer  pruning,  and  those  who  advocate, 
and  those  who  condemn  it,  stand  in  about  the 
same  relation,  as  they  did  years  ago— -each  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  own  opinion.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  useful  or  injurious,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  practised.  To  allow  a  tree 
to  make  vigorous  shoots  and  then  cut  them 
away  in  summer,  or  to  pinch  the  young  shoots 
without  any  thought  of  the  effect,  so  long  as 
something  is  pinched,  will,  like  all  other  hap¬ 
hazard  -work,  be  likely  to  result  in  serious  in¬ 
jury.  Summer  pruning  is  done,  in  the  first 
place,  to  regulate  the  form  of  the  tree.  Dwarf 
trees,  especially,  may  be  so  managed  by  rubbing 
out  a  few  needless  shoots  here,  and  stopping 
the  growth  of  another  there,  that  there  need 
seldom  be  any  pruning  required.  Nip  out  the 
growinsppoiut  with  the  "thumb  and  finger,  and 
the  branch  will  cease  to  elongate ;  but  after  a 
while  the  buds  upon  the  shoot  will  push,  and 
when  these  have  made  a  few  leaves,  they  must 
be  pinched  in  the  same  manner.  The  growth 
from  buds  and  grafts  is  often  very  vigorous  ; 
that  from  buds  often  runs  up  as  a  long,  succulent 
wand,  hardly  strong  enough  to  support  itself, 
and  with  but  little  disposition  to  form  side 
shoots.  By  pinching  at  the  proper  higlit,  the 
buds  along  the  sides  will  start,  and  with  a  little 
attention  a  low-headed,  shapely  tree  may  be 
had,  that  will  not  need  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  proper  form  when  planted. 
Another  use  of  pinching  is  to  throw  the  tree 
into  bearing.  It  is  now  a  well-received  opinion 
that  whatever  threatens  the  life  of  a  tree  tends 
to  induce  fruiting ;  hence  we  hear  of  trees  being- 
made  to  bear  by  hacking  them  with  an  axe,  by 
root  pruning,  etc.  When  the  development  of 
the  tree  is  arrested  by  pinching,  it  usually  sets 
about  making  fruit  buds,  instead  of  leaf  buds. 
In  pinching  dwarf  pear  trees,  the  shoot  from 
the  bud  at  the  end  of  a  branch  is  allowed  to 
grow,  and  those  starting  along  the  sides  of  tlic 
branch  are  pinched  back  to  three  leaves.  If 
shoots  start  from  those  that  have  been  pinched, 
nip  them  back  to  two  leaves.  The  leading  shoot 
is  shortened  as  may  be  desired,  after  growth  is 
over.  The  formation  of  fruit,  buds  upon  dwarf 
pears  and  apples  is  hastened  by .  pinching, 
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PHARAOH’S  HORSES  . — From  A  Painting  BY  Herring. — Drawn  ana  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Chariots,  and  horses,  and  horsemen,  made  a 
great  impression  on  those  who  viewed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Pharaoh’s  host,  as  described  by  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  sung  by  Miriam.  The  inspiration  of  the 
scene  led  to  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
grandest  poems  ever  written  or  sung.  This 
song  should  be  read  with  the  description  which 
precedes  it,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
great  leader  and  lawgiver  of  Israel,  if  not  with  the 
discontented  mob  of  which  he  was  the  liberator. 
So  read,  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  stir  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  and  might  well  1111  an  animal 
painter  with  visions  of  horses  such  as  nothing 
else  could.  These  three  heads,  from  one  of 
Herring’s  famous  pictures,  are  admirable  as  de¬ 
picting  fright  and  consternation  in  the  horse. 
A  frightened  horse,  of  which  man  has  lost 
control,  and  which  is  wildly  exerting  liis  great 
power  without  other  aim  than  to  escape  some 
real  or  fancied  peril,  and  without  regard  to 
dangers  which  may  lie  before  him,  is  a  grand  as 
well  as  terrible  sight.  Such  a  horse,  if  he  sur¬ 
vives  the  frantic  race  which  he  runs,  after,  per¬ 
haps, kicking  and  shaking  himself  free  from  every 
trammel,  is  never  the  same  horse  again.  His  ex¬ 
perience  and  views  of  life  have  changed,  and 
sights  and  sounds  have  new  meanings.  The 
bridle  nlust  be  strong,  the  harness  secure ;  he 


must  always  be  controlled,  and  never  trusted  im¬ 
plicitly.  Used  thus,  his  days  of  usefulness  may 
be  long — but  he  will  never  again  be  reliable. 


The  Striped  Bug. 

The  great  enemy  to  squash,  cucumber,  and  all 
other  vines  of  the  same  family,  at  least  in  their 
younger  days,  is  the  striped  bug.  The  little 
tormenter  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be 
described.  It  attacks  the  young  vines  as  soon 
as  the  seedling  plants  break  through  the  ground, 
and  they  have  truly  a  “  struggle  for  existence,” 
which  does  not  always  end  in  the  “survival  of 
the  fittest.”  If  the  vines  can  be  protected  until 
they  have  made  five  or  six  leaves,  they  generally 
are  able  to  endure  the  attacks  of  these  insects, 
though  not  always.  The  importance  of  this 
enemy  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  means  that 
have  been  proposed  for  his  destruction.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  vines  during  their  early  growth  is  the 
only  sure  preventive  we  know  of,  but  this  is 
applicable  only  on  a  small  scale.  A  square,  bot¬ 
tomless  box,  made  of  foot  boards  and  covered 
with  muslin  or  millinet,  with  its  lower  edges 
well  pressed  into  the  ground,  will  keep  off  the 
bugs.  The  neat  hand-glass  advertised  in  March 
last  would  doubtless  be  still  better,  as  it  gives 


more  light.  Mr.  Gregory,  the  well-known 
squash  raiser,  after  trying  many  things,  relies 
upon  plaster,  or  oyster-shell  lime,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  of  equal  value.  He  objects  to  air-slaked 
stone  lime,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  too  caustic,  and  in¬ 
jures  the  plants.  The  plaster  or  lime  is  applied 
by  shaking  it  from  a  small,  fine  sieve,  while 
the  leaves  are  wet  from  rain  or  dew.  The  first 
application  is  made  as  soon  as  the  plants  show 
themselves,  and  renewed  as  often  as  washed  off. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hulse  of  Ulster  Co.,  K  Y.,  makes 
a  sort  of  “scare-crow,”  which  he  says  he  finds 
effectual.  We  think  we  have  seen  the  same  in 
use  many  years  ago.  He  says :  “  Take  a  stick 
about  three  feet  in  length,  fasten  a  string  to  one 
end  of  it  and  tie  a  bunch  of  paper  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string ;  place  the  stick  in  the  ground, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  so  that  the  paper 
will  hang  directly  over  the  hill  of  cucumber 
plants,  and  the  wind  will  keep  the  paper  swing¬ 
ing,  thus  effectually  frightening  away  the  bugs. 
I  use  elder  for  sticks  as  they  are  easily  trimmed.” 

C.  S.  Dewitt,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “  I  tried 
last  year  for  the  striped  bug  powdered  White 
Hellebore,  which  I  had  bought  for  currant 
bushes,  and  with  the  very  best  results.  My 
nearest  neighbor  had  two  hundred  sashes  of 
melons,  and  lost  about  33  per  cent  by  this  pest.” 


1868. 
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The  Monkey-Flower— Mimulus. 

A  species  of  Mimulus  {M.  luteus )  grows  all 
along  our  Pacific  coast,  and  is  also  found  in 
Cliili  ;  in  its  wild  state  it  is  pleasing  enough  but 
not  particularly  showy.  So  much  does  it  vary, 
even  in  its  wild  state,  that  botanists  have  made 
several  species  of  its  different  forms.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  a  plant  with  such  a  natural 
tendency  to  vary,  would,  in  the  hands  of 
careful  florists,  give  rise  to  some  marked 
varieties.  Of  late  years  it  has  received 
much  attention,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  some  most  beautiful 
forms,  all  widely  differing  from  the  native 
ones.  The  engraving  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  these. 

They  differ  in  the  spread  of  the  corolla, 
and  in  its  texture,  color,  and  markings. 

The  ground  color  is  usually  some  shade 
of  yellow,  which  is  dotted,  and  blotched 
with  a  rich  purple  or  deep  scarlet.  The 
llowers  even  come  double,  with  one  corol¬ 
la  within  another,  as  may  be  seen  from 
our  engraving  in  our  Horticultural  An¬ 
nual  for  the  present  year ;  this  variety, 
which  is  known  in  the  catalogues  as 
Bull’s  Mimulus ,  tigrinusfl.  pi.,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Vick  to  come  always  true  from  the 
seed.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
names,  and  the  catalogues  have  M.  punc- 
tatus,  speciosus,  variegatus,  Harlequin,  ti- 
grinus,  and  the  like,  but  all  garden  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  species.  The  Mimulus  is  a 
perennial,  which,  however,  seldom  stands 
our  winters,  and  can  only  with  certainty 
be  kept  from  year  to  year  in  the  green¬ 
house.  As  it  is  one  of  those  perennials 
that  bloom  the  first  year  from  the  seed, 
it  is  usually  classed  as  an  annual.  The 
seeds  are  very  small  and  should  be  sown 
with  care ;  it  often  comes  from  self-sown 
seed.  The  plants  need  a  light,  moist,  and 
rich  soil,  and  should  lie  placed  where 
they  will  be  partially  shaded  from  our  in¬ 
tense  midsummer  sun.  For  pot  culture 
the  varieties  of  Mimulus  are  very  useful, 
and  choice  varieties  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  by  division.  The  old 
Musk  Plant  is  a  species  of  Mimulus,  (M. 
moschatus,)  and  is  prized  by  many  for  the 
peculiar  musky  odor  of  its  foliage.  It  is 
a  low-growing,  rather  trailing  plant,  and  needs 
plenty  of  water  and  shade.  Its  flowers  are  not 
showy.  We  have  two  native  species  with  small 
purple  flowers,  and  which  are  rather  weedy- 
looking  plants.  They  grow  in  moist  places, 
and  are  called  Mimulus  ringens  and  M.  alatus. 

- *  — Efr »  «■- - — 

An  Oak  Scale  Louse. 


A  gentleman  residing  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  recent¬ 
ly  brought  us  a  specimen  of  English  Oak,  which 
presented  the  worst  case  of  scale  that  ever  came 
under  our  notice.  The  small  scale  insects  are 
not  so  numerous  upon  a  given  space  as  we  have 
seen  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  noticed  in  April 
last,  i nit  their  effects  are  much  more  marked. 
Around  each  scale  the  bark  has  swollen  in 


shiny  black  to  the  naked  eye,  but  dark  brown 
under  a  magnifier;  these  contain  numerous 
eggs,  while  the  yellowish  scales  mixed  with 
them  were  empty  or  contained,  only  dead  re¬ 
mains.  The  tree — one  of  several  oaks  purchased 
and  planted  at  the  same  time — is  completely 
covered  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  The 
engraving  gives  something  the  appearance  of 
the  twig,  but  fails  to  convey  the  repulsive  look. 


OXK  SCALE  LOUSE. 

such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  whole  surface  a 
repulsive  appearance,  not  unlike  that  presented 
by  some  pustular  skin  diseases.  The  scale  it¬ 
self  is  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  very 
nearly  circular.  Most  of  the  individuals  appear 


MONKEY  FLOWER— MIMULUS. 

We  find  that  Dr.  Fitch  has  noticed  some  scale 
insects  upon  some  of  our  native  oaks,  but  we 
cannot  make  his  brief  description  apply  to  the 
present  insect.  Loudon  quotes  the  case  of  an 
oak  which  was  cut  down  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogue 
(Paris),  which  from  the  description  must  have 
been  similarly  affected,  but  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
sect  is  not  given.  Our  advice  as  to  this  tree  was 
to  cut  it  down  before  others  became  infested. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  growing  attention  paid  to 
the  condition  of  our  various  ornamental  and  for¬ 
est  trees,  as  they  are  quite  as  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  diseases #and  insects  as  are  our  fruit  trees. 
- - - — - - - 

Preparing  for  the  Exhibitions. 

That  our  horticultural  shows,  on  the  whole, 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  we  do  not  doubt ;  that 
Uic  system  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best — mean¬ 
ing  usually  the  largest — specimen  of  this  or 
that,  without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
produced,  tends  much  to  the  advancement  of 
general  horticulture,  we  very  strongly  doubt. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  prize  takers  will  show 
that  year  after  year  certain  persons  are  sure  to 
take  the  prize  for  certain  things.  Those  who 
devote  themselves  to  growing  special  fruits  and 


llowers  will,  of  course,  attain  greater  perfection 
than  the  novice,  but  the  novice  does  not  know 
that  the  fruits,  etc.,  which  have  carried  off  the 
prize  that  he  hoped  to  gain  were  prepared  long 
beforehand  for  the  exhibition.  Prizes  are  offer¬ 
ed,  and  people  who  know  how,  set  themselves 
at  work  to  win  them.  It  is  mainly  a  trial  between 
experts,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  amateur  or 
commercial  cultivator  lias  no  chance.  An 
•  illustration  of  preparing  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  occurred  within  our  knowledge: 
two  boys,  10  and  12  years  old,  saw  the 
schedule  of  a  fair,  and  decided  to  try,  one 
for  the  premium  on  beets,  and  the  other 
for  that  on  carrots.  A  few  plants  of  each 
were  assigned  to  the  boys;  they  gave 
them  plenty  of  room,  fed  them  with  liq¬ 
uid  manure,  and  tended  them  daily. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  premiums 
for  the  “three  best  beets”  and  “three 
best  carrots”  were  awarded  to  these  boys, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had  prob¬ 
ably  grown  an  acre  or  more  of  either,  and 
selected  the  best  of  their  produce.  Now, 
what  these  boys  did  is  what  must  be 
done  by  any  one  who  competes  for 
prizes — he  must  prepare  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  for  the  “  best  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries,”  take  a  row  that  should  yield  a 
bushel,  and  after  the  fruit  has  set  and  is 
large  enough  to  show  whether  it  is  per¬ 
fect,  pick  off  all  but  two  or  three  berries 
to  a  stem.  Mulch  the  plants,  water  them, 
coax  them  with  liquid  manure,  and  if 
the  berries  are  ripening  up  too  soon,  put 
up  a  cloth  to  shade  them.  Doubtless  a 
quart  of  enormous  berries  will  result,  that 
will  take  the  prize.  The  committee  will 
ask  no  questions,  perhaps  not  taste  of  the 
watery,  flavorless  monsters,  but  the  grow¬ 
er  will  go  out  as  the  prize  strawberry  cul¬ 
tivator.  If  contending  for  the  prize  on 
squashes,  grow  but  one  squash  to  the 
vine,  feed  it  and  water  it,  and  a  prize 
squash  will  result.  The  prizes  for  Dah¬ 
lias  and  roses,  and  other  llowers,  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  similar  manner.  Pot  plants 
are  often  “garnished,”  that  is,  the  plant, 
whether  fruit  or  flower,  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  prolific,  by  skillfully  attaching 
branches  of  fruit  or  flowers.  W e  mention 
this  practise,  not  to  commend  it,  but  to  warn  com¬ 
mittees  that  it  is  done.  So  far  as  these  decisions 
show  what  manuring,  watering,  thinning,  and 
high  culture  generally,  will  do,  they  are  in  that 
respect  well,  but  so  far  as  indicating  what  may 
be  done  in  general  culture,  they  are  useless. 

The  Grape  Curculio. 

For  some  years  there  have  been  occasional 
accounts  from  some  parts  of  the  West,  of  injury 
to  the  grape  by  a  curculio.  No  full  account  of 
this  insect  had  been  given  until  the  appearance 
of  the  excellent  Report  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  on 
the  Noxious  Insects  of  Illinois.  Mr.  W.  has 
studied  up  the  insect,  and  we 
give  an  abstract  of  his  account 
and  make  use  of  one  of  his  fig-  [ 
ures.  The  perfect  insect  is  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  or 
the  shape  shown  in  the  enlarged 
engraving.  It  is  black,  with 
short,  scale-like,  white  hairs,  which  give  the  black 
a  grayish  tint.  The  wing-covers  are  grooved 
and  dotted  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  this  species  is  the 
coarse  tooth  upon  the  four  front  shanks.  For 
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a  more  detailed  description  we  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Walsh's  Report.  In  June  the  beetle  de¬ 
posits  its  egg  in  the  young  grape,  leaving  as  its 
mark  a  dark,  circular  dot.  The  larva,  when 
hatched,  feeds  upon  the  contents  of  the  berry, 
which  continues,  to  all  appearance,  sound  and 
plump.  The  full-grown  grub  is  almost  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  legless,  yellowish-wliite, 
with  a  horny,  pale  brownish-yellow  head.  Late 
in  July,  or  early  in  August,  the  larva  drops  to 
the  ground,  or  the  berry  containing  it  falls  from 
the  bunch,  and  it  makes  its  way  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  where  it  undergoes  its  trans¬ 
formation,  and  comes  out  a  perfect  insect  in 
September.  Where  the  females  secrete  them¬ 
selves  until  the  following  spring  is  not  yet  made 
out.  Tiie  accounts  of  the  destructiveness  of 
this  insect  come  from  Illinois,  Oiiio,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky;  in  the  last-named  State  sixteen  acres  of 
vines  in  one  place  have  been  ruined  by  it.  As 
it  possesses  sufficient  powers  of  flight,  grape 
growers  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mr.  Walsh  states  that  there  are 
several  parasites  that  feed  upon  its  larva,  and 
thus  seem  to  diminish  their  numbers,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  j'arring  the  perfect  insects  from  the 
vines  and  catching  them  upon  a  sheet.  When 
alarmed,  as  by  a  slight  rap  upon  the  vine,  they 
drop  even  more  readily  than  the  Plum  curculio. 

Picking  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

When  the  small  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  horti¬ 
culture  affiliates  with  commerce,  and  he  who 
has  heretofore  given  all  his  thought  to  raising 
fruit  mustmow  turn  his  attention  to  disposing 
of  it.  Much  of  the  pecuniary  success  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  fruit  reaches  the 
market.  In  the  Eastern  markets  small  fruits  of 
most  kinds  are  sold  in  baskets  or  other  pack¬ 
ages,  holding  nominally  a  pint  or  a  quart;  while 
at  the  West,  they  anj  sent  to  market  in  trays 
holding  a  half  bushel,  and  are  measured  out  to 
the  purchaser.  To  several  inquirers  as  to  the 
best  box  or  basket  for  fruit,  we  have  not  replied, 
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as  the  question  is  yet  unsettled.  It  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  local  prejudices.  What¬ 
ever  package  is  used,  it  should  admit  of  being 
well  rounded  up,  so  that  when  it  reaches  mar¬ 
ket  it  will  be  at  least  level  full.  A  basket  con¬ 
taining  three-quarters  of  a  pint,  if  it  is  well 
rounded,  will  be  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
purchasers,  to  a  full  pint  of  fruit  that  does  not 
fill  the  basket.  Very  few  people  have  a  definite 
idea  of  what  a  pint  or  a  quart  is,  and  a  wide 
difference  may  be  made  in  the  capacity  of  bas¬ 
kets,  without  the  inexperienced  being  able  to 
perceive  it.  Until  we  have  a  law,  or  custom, 
which  prescribes  that  fruit  shall  be  sold  by 
weight,  the  grower  must  observe  the  customs 
that  people  have  made  “a law  unto  themselves.” 
"Why  cherries,  currants,  and  grapes  should  sell 
by  the  pound,  and  strawberries,  blackberries, 
etc.,  by  measure,  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  We 
advocate  selling  by  weight,  but  as  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  buy  by  measure,  we  must  accept  it..  Pick¬ 
ing  of  the  small  -fruits  is  generally  done  by  the 
piece — so  much  for  the  so-called  quart.  On 
large  fruit  farms,  the  succession  of  small  fruits, 


beginning  with  strawberries  and  ending  with 
blackberries,  furnishes  employment  for  at  least 
three  months.  We  know  of  some  establish¬ 
ments  where  the  pickers  are  employed  by  the 
day,  but  this  is  where  there  is  a  class  of  women 
who  are  willing  to  do  hoeing  and  other  field 
work,  and  may  be  considered  exceptional.  The 
work  is  mainly  done  by  women  and  girls,  though 
boys  and  feeble  men  sometimes  take  a  part.  In 
fruit  communities  it  is  not  considered  “degrad¬ 
ing”  for  any  one,  whatever  his  pretensions,  to 
go  into  the  field.  And  why  should  it  be  any¬ 
where  ?  A  shanty  or  tent  is  put  lip  in  the  field, 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  “boss,”  and  to  shel¬ 
ter  the  fruit  from  the  sun.  The  empty  baskets 
are  delivered  from  here  and  are  received  here 
when  filled.  Each  picker  has  a  stand  like  that 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  made  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  twelve  baskets;  besides  these 
the  picker  usually  takes  as  many  more  as  she 
can  bring  back  in  her  hand  when  filled.  Each 
picker  has  her  row  assigned  to  her,  and  she  is 
expected  to  pick  it  clean.  A  foreman  passes  : 
along  the  rows  occasionally  to  see  that  the  work 
is  properly  done.  The  fruit  is  to  be  picked  with 
the  hull  on,  and  the  stem  must  be  broken  with¬ 
out  injuring  any  fruit  yet  unripe.  The  fruit  is 
to  be  assorted  as  it  is  picked,  and  all  of  under 
size  or  defective  shape  to.be  put  into  baskets  by 
itself.  When  the  picker  returns  with  full  bas¬ 
kets  to  headquarters,  she  is  credited  with  the 
number  of  them  on  a  check  list,  or  receives  tick¬ 
ets  for  them,  according  to  custom.  The  one 
who  receives  the  fruit  puts  the  baskets  into  the 
crates,  placing  the  poorer  fruit  in  a  crate  by 
itself,  to  sell  as  second  rate.  The  overseer  of 
the  whole  work  must  see  that  no  part  is  slighted, 
the  fruit  must  be  properly  assorted,  picked 
clean,  and  the  baskets  properly  rounded.  Some¬ 
times  the  fruit  is  picked  in  trays  and  afterwards 
assorted  and  put  into  baskets  ;  but  this  is  an  old 
way,  and  is  not  advisable,  as  it  requires  the  fruit 
to  be  handled  twice.  Picking  should  not  com¬ 
mence  until  the  dew  is  off,  and  the  fruit  after 
being  gathered  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  picking  of  one  day  shall 
reach  the  market  the  next  morning.  This,  of 
course,  often  requires  night  work,  and  there  ■ 
should  be  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  out  every 
part  with  promptness.  All  crates  and  packages 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and,  if  forwarded  by  public  conveyance, 
both  that  of  the  owner  and  consignee  should  be 
placed  on  the  package.  Baskets  rounded  full  and 
a  little  pressed  will  reach  their  destination  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  those  merely  level  full,  where 
the  berries  have  a  chance  to  rattle  by  jolting. 


Supports  for  Climbing  Plants. 


Annual  climbing  plants  are  general  favorites; 
their  graceful  forms  and  often  brilliant  flowers 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden.  The}'  are 
a  little  more  troublesome 
than  other  annuals,  as  some 
kind  of  support  must  be 
provided  for  them.  At  the 
iron-work  stores  various 
kinds  of  wire  trellises  are 
sold,  but  these  are  general¬ 
ly  too  expensive  for  most  persons,  and  are  too 
formal  in  design  for  any  but  highly  kept 
grounds.  A  very  common  support  is  to  plant 
a  central  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  arc  fasten¬ 
ed  numerous  strings  which  at  their  other  ends 
are  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  making  a  tall  cone,  The  objection  to 


this  is  its  formality,  and  that  the  vines  become 
crowded  above,  just  where  they  should  have 
the  most  room.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  way 
of  growing  the  cypress  vine,  but  for  more 
robust  climbers  we  do  not  like  it.  The  support 
that  pleases  us  best,  as  it  gives  the  climbers  a 
chance  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will,  and  ar¬ 
range  themselves  in  graceful  and  picturesque 
forms,  is  made  from  a  young  tree  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  branches.  Cedar  is  best,  but  any 
other  of  the  proper  form  will  do,  if  the  portion 
that  goes  into  the  ground  be  dipped  in  gas-tar, 
or  solution  of  blue  vitriol.  Cut  the  limbs  back 
to  such  a  length  as  fancy  may  dictate,  only 
avoid  making  the  support  top-heavy.  What¬ 
ever  support  is  used,  it  must  be  set  firmly  in  the 
ground.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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mass  of  vines  that  will  cover  it  will  offer  a 
broad  surface  to  the  wind,  and  if  not  firmly  set, 
the  whole  will  be  apt  to  go  over  when  the  vines 
are  just  in  their  prime.  Trellises  for  such  low 
growers  as  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  etc.,  may  be 
made  in  various  ways.  Where  formality  will 
not  be  an  objection,  a  modification  of  the 
English  pea  hurdle  will  answer.  Cross  bars, 
pierced  with  holes,  are  nailed  to  uprights,  and 
through  the  holes  twine  is  drawn,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  length  and 
strength  of  the  parts  will  be  governed  by  the 
plants  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Those  for  peas 
are  made  of  two-incli  stuff.  It  is  best  to  wet  the 
twine  before  it  is  put  on,  as  it  shrinks  and 
slackens  less  afterwards.  These,  if  the  portions 
in  the  ground  are  protected  from  rotting  by 
gas-tar,  may  be.  preserved  for  several  years. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 

to  Do  with  it. — 5 tli  Article. 

- »■ - - 

Last  month  we  extended  our  vine  until  it  bore 
four  upright  canes,  but  this  is  not  enough  for  a 
well-established  vine,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
greater  amount  of  bearing  wood  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  course  must  be.  followed.  Having  our  vine, 
figure  8,  with  two  well-grown  canes,  we  will 
first  show  how  it  is  managed  on  the  Horizontal- 
Arm  and  Spur  system  of  pruning.  This  is 
sometimes  called  Fuller’s  system,  probably  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  F.  gives  preference  to  it,  and  clearly 
explains  it  in  his  excellent  Grape  Cullurist ;  but 
we  are  quite  sure  he  makes  no  claim  to  having 


originated  it.  The  two  upright  canes  in  the 
figure  are  to  be  pruned  at  the  length  of  four 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  cross  line.  These  canes 
are  to  be  bent  down  to  form  horizontal  arms, 
from  the  buds  of  which  upright,  fruit-bearing 
shoots  may  grow.  We  assume  that  a  trellis  of 
some  kind  has  been  built,  and  that  the  lo}yer 
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wire  or  bar  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  If  these  arms  were  to  he  brought  to  a 
horizontal  position,  and  tied  there  at  once,  the 
buds  would  start  unevenly.  Though  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  the  buds  nearest  the  ends  of  the 
arms  arc  still  upper  buds,  and  are  quite  apt  to 
take  the  advantage  of  those  nearer  the  stem. 


.  Fig.  13. — DOUBLE  ARMS  WITH  SINGLE 

To  ensure  an  even  breaking,  or  starting,  it  is 
belter  to  curve  the  ends  of  the  arms  downwards, 
and  not  tie  them  to  the  trellis  until  the  shoots 
have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches,  as 
in  figure  11.  In  tying  the  arms,  observe  care 
not  to  break  the  tender  shoots,  and  use  willow 
twigs  for  fastening ;  do  not  tie  too  tightly,  as 
the  arms  are  expected  to  increase  in  diameter. 
On  each  arm,  from  four  to  six  canes  are  to  grow, 
according  to  the  variety;  those  with  large  foliage 
requiring  more  room  must  have  the  canes 
farther  apart.  The  shoots  desired  for  canes 
should  be  from  the  upper  side  of  the  arm,  if 
possible,  but  if  from  any  accident  this  is  not 
practicable,  one  from  the  under  side  may  grad¬ 
ually  be  trained  up.  All  other  shoots  are  to  be 
rubbed  off.  As  these  upright  shoots  grow  they 
must  be  carefully  tied  to  the  trellis;  they  will 
probably  set  three  bunches  of  fruit  each,  but 
one  of  these,  or  even  two,  if  not  a  very  vigorous 
vine,  should  be  removed  to  prevent  the  common 
injury  of  overbearing.  The  shoots,  during  the 
summer,  are  to  have  the  same  care  in  pinching 
laterals,  removal  of  insects,  etc.,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  liight  of  about  two  feet,  the  top,  or  growing 
point,  is  to  be  pinched.  There  is  much  objection 
bjr  some,  to  this  summer  pinching.  The  reason 
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Fig.  13.— VINE  WITH  DOUBLE  ARMS. 

for  it  is  the  same  as  we  gave  for  pinching  the 
laterals — it  produces  greater  health  and  vigor  in 
the  remaining  foliage,  and  enables  it  the  better 
to  resist  disease  ;  the  forces  of  the  vine  which 
would  be  expended  in  prolonging  the  shoot,  arc 
diverted  to  other  uses,  among  which  is  the 
better  nutrition  and  development  of  the  fruit. 

If  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  vine  at  pruning- 


time  will  have  the  appearance  shown  in  figure 
13 — two  horizontal  arms,  each  bearing  six  or 
less  upright  canes.  In  the  figure,  one  cane  has 
the  fruit  left  on,  merely  to  show  the  place  in 
which  it  is  borne.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  the 
vine  in  this  form,  each  upright  cane  is  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud  ;  but  usually  two  canes,  instead 
of  one,  are  grown,  and  from 
what  has  been  before  said, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
this  may  be  effected  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  canes  back  to  two 
buds.  This  will  leave  the 
vine,  after  it  is  pruned,  with 
two  horizontal  arms,  along 
which  arc  a  row  of  upright 
stubs,  called  spurs,  which 
have  two  buds  upon  each. 
The  next  year  after  the 
arms  are  laid  down,  if  this 
kind  of  pruning  has  been 
done  upon  the  vine,  it  will 
throw  up  two  shoots  where  one  stood  the  year 
before.  These  will  bear  fruit,  and  during  the 
summer  require  the  same  treatment  as  that  in¬ 
dicated  above  for  a  single  shoot.  In  autumn 
the  vine  will  appear  differently,  and  present  to 
the  pruner  two  canes  instead  of  one;  figure  13 
gives  a  portion  of  an  arm  of  such  a  vine.  In 
pruning  at  this  time,  the  object  is,  to  so  treat 
the  vine  that  it  shall  continue  to  produce  two 

shoots  and  no 
more  from  each 
spur.  The  prun¬ 
ing  for  each  cane 
is  just  that  de¬ 
scribed  last  month 
for  treating  a 
young  vine,  to 
make  it  produce 
only  two  canes — 
cut  away  one  cane 
altogether,  and 
shorten  the  other 


Fig.  14. 


to  two  buds.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  shown 
in  figure  14,  in  which  the  parts  are  given  larger 
than  in  the  preceding,  figure ;  the  cross-line 
shows  where  the  cut  is  made  to  remove  one 
cane  entirely.  The  pruning  is  done  in  the  same 
way,  year  after  year,  observing  to  alternate  at 
each  pruning  the  side  from  which  the  cane  is 
removed.  If  the  left  hand  cane  is  taken  away 
this  year,  remove  the  right  hand  one  the  next. 
With  weak-growing  varieties  it  is  advised  by 
some,  not  to  lay  the  arms  down  the  ftdl  length 
at  once,  but  to  lay  down  an  arm  for  a  third  of 
the  length,  and  the  next  year  extend  it  by  laying 
down  as  much  more  of  the  canes  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  arms,  and  so  on,  these  canes  having 
been  allowed  to  grow  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
trained  in  an  inclined  position  for  the  purpose. 

The  arms  need  not  be  taken  from  as  near  the 
ground  as  above  described,  but  may  be  started 
at  any  convenient  bight,  on  a  vigorous  vine,  all 
buds  below  ’being,  of  course,  rubbed  off.  This 
allows  vines  to  be  grown  in  tiers,  one  above  the 
other.  A  single  arm,  where  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  it,  can  be  grown  as  well  as  a  double  one, 
by  laying  down  a  single  cane  instead  of  two. 
These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Horizontal- 
Arm  and  Spur  system,  which  is  one  which  has 
its  opponents  as  well  as  its  advocates.  Where 
well  followed  out,  it  has  been,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  it,  successful ;  neglect  is  fatal  to  it. 


Lima  Beans.— The  dried  Lima  Bean  always 
brings  a  good  price  in  the  market,  and  tho  sup¬ 
ply  is  often  quite  short  of  the  demand,  Ten 


dollars  a  bushel  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  the 
beans.  We  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where 
they  have  been' grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  can¬ 
not  tell  the  yield  per  acre;  but  think  that  it  is 
a  crop  that  offers  fair  inducements  for  some  to 
make  a  specialty  of  it.  A  rich,  gravelly  loam 
best  suits  them.  Plant  in  hills,  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  setting  first  a  pole  about  eight  feet 
high  in  each  hill,  and  pressing  the  beans  into 
the  soil,  eye  down.  Put  ten  beans  to  a  pole, 
and  cover  an  inch  deep,  and  if  all  grow,  thin 
to  four.  If  they  are  rotted  in  cold  rains,  replant. 
Give  good  cultivation  until  the  vines  shade 
the  ground.  Near  a  market  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  beans  green,  but  those 
away  from  large  towns  can  allow  them  to  ripen, 
and  send  them  to  market  at  llieir  convenience. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  pick  the  beans  green, 
shell,  and  dry  them.  They  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  except  just  when  green  ones  are  fresh. 
Tiiey  are  soaked  until  plump,  and  sold  in  the 
condition  of  green  beans,  in  our  city  markets. 


A  Weeding  Hook, 


The  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  Fink,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
number  of  useful  contrivances,  and  he  now 
sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  weeding  hook,  which 
he  and  his  neighbors  have 
found  very  efficient  in  the 
garden.  Figure  1  shows 

the  shape  of  the  blafle, 
which  is  4  inches  long  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  shank),  6]8 
inch  wide  at  the 
Aj\  baseband  1|1  inch 

k  s  wide  at  point. 

'  The  blade  is 

made  of  steel, 
about  the  thick¬ 
ness,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  of  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw,  with 
the  edges  ham¬ 
mered  or  ground 
down  to  a  stunt 
edge.  With  a 
three  -  cornered 
file  make  saw- 
teetli,  with  a 
“rank  rake”  of 


j  the  teeth  point-  j 

I  ing  towards  the  J 

1  f 

I  handle.  Figure  1 

ll!  !  i 

1  2  gives  a  per-  1 

j  i 

spective  view  of  a 

ILL  !i 

1. 


the  blade  after 
being  bent  and  =* 

mounted  in  a  handle.  Mr.  F.  finds  that  a  tool  of 
this  kind  takes  a  sharp  hold  upon  weeds  and  is 
very  effectual  in  bringingtliem  up  by"  the  roots. 


Pruning  Evergreens. — Our  common  ever¬ 
greens,  Spruces,  Firs,  Hemlocks,  and  Arbor 
Yitses,  may  be  pruned  with  as  much  freedom  as 
deciduous  trees,  and  brought  into  any  desirable 
shape.  To  get  a  dense,  green  pyramid,  always 
keep  the  lower  branches  longest.  The  new 
growth  may  be  shortened-in  in  summer.  In 
cutting,  some  care  should  be  exercised,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  spruces  and  others  that  push 
large,  vigorous  shoots.  These  should  be  sever¬ 
ed  with  a  sloping  cut  from  below,  which  will 
show  much  less  than  a  square  cut.  Hemlocks 
are  most  patient  of  shearing,  which  may  be 
done  while  the  trees  are  iu  full  "growth, 
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Spruces,  Hemlocks,  and  Firs. 


Among  the  Spruces,  Hemlocks,  and  Firs,  are 
found  most  of  the  really  popular  evergreens  for 
general  cultivation.  Our  own  woods  furnish 
jnme  of  these,  and  sev¬ 
eral  from  other  countries 
make  themselves  quite  at 
home  in  our  grounds. 

The  Hemlock  is  readily 
recognized,  hut  to  many 
persons  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  a  Spruce  from 
a  Fir.  The  catalogues 
and  books  are  bother¬ 
some,  as  there  we  find 
the  botanical  names 
Abies ,  Tsuga,  and  Picea, 
and  used  in  different 
ways  by  different  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  even  botanists 
of  reputation  are  not 
agreed  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  of  names.  A  more 
extended  knowledge  of 
these  trees  has  shown 
that  the  characters  upon 
which  they  were  divided 
into  the  three  genera 
mentioned  above,  were 
not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  in  his  new  Book  of  Evergreens,  Mr.  Hoopes 
has  very  properly  placed  them  all  under  Abies. 
He  makes  three  divisions  of  the  genus:  1,  the 
True  Spruces  (Abies  proper) ;  2,  the  Hemlock 
Spruces,  (Tsuga) ;  3,  the  Firs,  (Picea).  The  most 


to  five,  and  the  cones,  which  ripen  the  same 
year  the  trees  blossom,  while  in  the  Pines  they 
do  not  mature  until  the  year  after.  The  Spruces 
have  their  leaves  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  pendent  cones ;  the  cones  of  the  Hemlocks 


Fig.  2.— ABIES  CANADENSIS. 


obvious  differences  between  the  plants  of  this 
genus  an'd  the  Pines  arc  the  single  or  scattered 
leaves,  which  in  the  Pines  are  in  clusters  of  two 


Fig.  1.— ABIES  SMITHIANA. 

are  hanging  down,  but  the  leaves  spread  in  two 
directions, and  appear  as  if  placed  in  two  opposite 
rows  along  the  stems ;  in  the  Firs,  the  leaves 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  two-rowed, -but  the  cones 
are  erect,  and  their  scales  fall  away  when  ripe, 
while  in  the  cones 
of  Spruces  and 
Hemlocks  the 
scales  remain.  We 
are  glad  that  Mr. 

Hoopes  has  plac¬ 
ed  all  these  trees 
under  one  generic 
name,  as  nursery¬ 
men  and  cultiva¬ 
tors  need  not  here¬ 
after  be  bewilder¬ 
ed  with  Abies  and 
Picea.  Mr.Hoopes 
gives  an  account 
of  the  hardiness 
of  the  different 
species,  as  well  as 
their  other  quali¬ 
ties,  derived  from 
his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  his  ob¬ 
servations  in  the 
collections  of  oth¬ 
ers  ;  so  that  the 
work,  while  it 
aims  at  scientific 
accuracy  as  far  as 
names  and  de¬ 
scriptions  go,  is 
nevertheless  ex¬ 
ceedingly  practi¬ 
cal.  The  common 
White  Spruce  {A- 
bies  alba)  comes  in 
for  a  just  share  of 
praise,  while  its 
brother,  the  Black 
( A .  nigra)  is  not 
recommended,  on 

account  of  the  unsightly  character  of  the  tree 
when  past  its  youth.  The  Norway  Spruce 
(A.  excelsa)  is,  of  course,  high  in  the  author’s 


favor,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  seventeen 
varieties  of  this  most  popular  tree.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  Menzies’  Spruce  (A.  Menziesii),  though  suc¬ 
cessful  with  him  is  often  injured  elsewhere. 

The  Himalayan  Spruce  {A.  Smithiana),  fig.  1, 
is  as  uncertain  as  it  is 
beautiful,  and  can  be  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  latitude  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  only  with  the 
greatest  care.  Our  author 
is  decided  in  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  native  Hem¬ 
lock  Spruce  (A.  Cana¬ 
densis i),  fig.  2,  which  he 
considers,  and  j  ustly  too, 
according  to  our  notion, 
as  the  evergreen  of  ever¬ 
greens.  Douglass’  Spruce 
{A.  Douglasii),  is  in  the 
same  list  with  the  Ilima- 
layan,  satisfactory  some¬ 
times.  Among  the  Firs, 
the  Balsam  Fir  ( A .  bal- 
samea),  fig.  3,  gets  faint 
praise ;  the  young  plants 
are  beautiful,  but  the  old 
ones  are  shabby.  The 
Cephalonian  Fir  ( A .  Co- 
phalonica ) ;  Nordmann’s 
Fir,  (A.  Nordmanniana) ; 
Great  Silver  Fir  {A.  gran- 
dis) ;  the  Siberian  Silver  Fir,  (A.  Piclita) ;  and 
other  less  common  species,  are  commended  for 
general  cultivation.  All  lovers  of  beautiful 
trees,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing, 
will  find  Mr.  Hoopes’  work  a  most  interesting 


Fig.  3.— ABIES  BALSAIIEA. 

one.  It  is  the  only  work  published  in  this 
country  that  gives  the  latest  experience  with 
evergreens,  and  is  fuller  than  any  foreign  one. 
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(S£T  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

A  Wire  Egg  Stand. 


The  engraving  shows  a  convenient  and  neat  ar¬ 
rangement  for  cooking  eggs.  The  eggs  may  be  placed 
in  the  stand  and  put  into  the  water  and  removed 
all  at  once,  while  the  same  contrivance  which  has 
aided  their  cooking  will  serve  to  place  them  prop¬ 
erly  upon  the  table.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
upon  which  people  are  more  fastidious  than  the 
manner  of  cooking  eggs.  Some  like  them  hard  all 
through.  Others  follow  the  old  three-minute  rule, 


STAND  Foil  BOILING  EGGS. 

which  keeps  the  eggs  in  boiling  water  for  three 
minutes  by  the  clock  or  egg  glass.  This  makes  the 
part  near  the  shell  overdone,  and  leaves  the  center 
nearly  raw.  Our  way  is  to  put  the  eggs  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  which  is  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  but  kept  hot  for  five  minutes 
after  putting  in  the  eggs.  They  will  then  be  nicely 
and  equally  cooked  all  through.  The  stand  here 
figured  will  allow  all  the  eggs  to  be  cooked  alike, 
whatever  may  be  the  preference  as  to  style.  It 
is  to  be  had  at  the  city  house-furnishing  stores. 
- -  .  — - 

Household  Ornaments. 


Flower-glass  Work  Stand.— The  following, 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Brown,  of  J efferson 
Co.,  Iowa,  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  but 
will  be  new  to  many  others  :  “  Almost  any  one  who 
can  work  with  an  edge  tool  can  make  the  frame  of 
the  stand.  No  matter  if  it  is  rough,  only  construct 
it  so  that  it  will  set  firmly.  To  insure  this,  have 
the  bottom  made  of  1%  inch  oak  plank,  the  top  of 
one  inch  pine,  or  other  light  lumber  (fig.  1).  The 


Figs.  1  and  2. — stand  uncovered  and  covered. 

material  used  for  the  cover  of  the  stand  can  be  of 
furniture  calico,  plain  worsted  goods,  or  damask, 
to  suit  one’s  fancy  or  convenience.  Cut  a  circular 
piece  just  fitting  the  top  of  the  stand,  and  to  this 
sew  the  skirt,  as  we  shall  call  it,  without  gathers. 
The  skirt  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  a  little 
under  the  foot  of  the  stand,  and  maybe  confined 
there  by  a  draw-string  around  it,  or  fastened  around 
the  circular  foot  by  brass-headed  tacks.  The  simple 
cord  with  tassels,  that  is  tied  around  the  middle  and 
binds  the  cloth  in  fluted  folds,  gives  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  stand.  To  convert  this  into  a  work- 
stand  for  the  sitting-room,  whose  ready  pockets 
shall  hold  grandmother’s  knitting  work,  mother’s 
variety  of  work,  and  Minnie’s  crochet  work,  you 
have  only  to  take  a  strip  of  the  cloth,  in  length  one 


and  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  the  top,  and 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  width ;  gather  this 
until  it  fits  the  circumference  of  the  skirt,  and  sew 
it  around  it  as  far  from  the  top  as  the  strip  is  wide  ; 
now  loop  this  up  to  the  top  at  intervals,  to  form  the 
pockets,  sewing  up  between  each  loop  to  make  the 
divisions.  Figure  2  shows  the  stand  complete. 

Harp  Card  Case. — (Annie  M.  Brown,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Iowa.)  Take  a  piece  of  heavy  pasteboard,  12 
or  14  inches  square,  draw  on 
it  the  figure  of  a  harp,  and 
with  a  sharp  penknife  cut  it 
out,  leaving  narrow  strips 
in  imitation  of  the  chords  of 
a  harp,  and  leaving  also  one 
cross-bar  near  the  top  to 
hold  it  firmly  together.  To 
form  the  rack ,  cut  out  of 
pasteboard,  not  so  heavy  as 
the  first,  scolloped  or  fan-  Fig.  3. — card-rack. 
shaped  pieces,  inches  across,  10  or  18  in 
number.  Cover  these  and  the  whole  harp,  except 
the  chords,  with  delicately  tinted  paper  pasted  on. 
Cover  the  chords  with  strips  of  gilt  paper.  Paste 
a  narrow  binding  of  gilt  around  each  scollop  and 
around  the  margin  of  the  harp.  Now,  sew  these 
scolloped  ’ pieces  on  either  side  of  the  harp,  from 
the  top  downward,  lapping  partly  on  each  other 
as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Cover  the.  stitches 
of  the  last  two  put  on  by  a  small  rosette  or  bow  of 
ribbon.  A  bouquet  of  gilt  flowers  may  be  pasted 
on  the  vacant  space  at  the  bottom,  and  a  sprig  on 
either  side  at  the  top.  To  produce  a  richer  effect, 
scollop  shells,  readily  -  obtained  near  the  sea, 
might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  paper  scollops. 

- - ->  * - — 3  O  - »  — '  '  - 

Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  IIATTIE. 


“  Don’t  you  put  pepper  and  salt  on  your  meat  be¬ 
fore  roasting?” — Never,  on  a  joint  of  mutton  or  a 
piece  of  beef  or  veal ;  but  I  consider  it  a  great  im¬ 
provement  to  rub  a  little  salt  on  pork.  I  make  this 
distinction  because  my  experience  has  tested  its 
value,  and  I  know  that  all  good  meat  cooks  do  the 
same.  Salt  hardens  and  toughens  meat,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  spoil  beef  or  mutton  ;  but  pork  is  so 
tender  that  its  effects  are  not  perceptible,  and  the 
flavor  is  much  improved  by  the  addition.  Pepper  I 
reject  entirely  from  all  kinds  of  roast  joints  of  meat, 
unless  a  forcemeat  is  made,  when  I  use  it,  of  course. 
“I  notice  that  you  have  no  water  in  the  pan.” — 
Certainly  not ;  if  it  were  not  a  reflection  on  so  many 
thousands  of  good  housekeepers,  and  upon  you  also, 
I  should  say  a  more  ridiculous  practice  never  was 
introduced  into  the  art  of  cookery.  Why  do  you 
put  water  in  the  pan  ?  You  say — “to  keep  the  meat 
from  burning  on  the  bottom, and  also  to  baste  with.” 
Ah  !  yes  !  I  see  that  is  the  idea  with  all  who  advo¬ 
cate  this  method.  Now,  to  end  the  controversy,  let 
us  see  what  the  dictionary  gives  as  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  Here  it  is — “  Baste — to  moisten  meat 
with  butter  or  flit  in  roasting,” — nothing  about  wa¬ 
ter,  you  see.  My  way  is  this  :  I  wash  the  joint,  and 
wipe  it  dry,  then  place  on  a  clean  pan,  with  the  flit 
and  skin  side  up,  put  it  into  a  hot  oven  and  leave 
it  there  until  the  heat  has  started  enough  of  the  oil 
of  the  fat  to  baste  with,  when  I  draw  the  pan  to¬ 
wards  me,  to  take  up  a  spoonful  of  grease  and  poui- 
over  the  meat  for  a  few  times,  when  I  close  the 
door  immediately;  this  should  be  done  four  or  five 
times  during  the  roasting  process.  When  it  is  of  a 
rich,  dark,  and  beautiful  brown — which  for  this 
joint,  you  see,  has  taken  about  an  hour — I  take  it 
from  the  pan  and  place  on  a  warm  platter,  skin  and 
fat  side  up  again.  Then  I  pour  this  grease  from  the 
pan  into  my  dripping  pot,  being  careful  to  keep 
back  with  a  spoon  this  rich  brown  juice,  which  has 
exuded  from  the  meat.  This  remaining  gravy  I  leave 
in  the  pan,  placing  it  on  the  stove,  and  adding  about 
a  gill  or  wine-glass  full  of  water.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  that  the  platter  is  quite  warm,  that  the  gravy 
may  not  be  chilled.  The  plates,  also,  for  a  properly 
served  joint  should  be  well  warmed,  but  not  made 
hot  enough  to  burn  the  fingers  or  the  table-cloth. 


Salt  and  pepper  and  catsup  may  be  added  to  the 
gravy  while  being  made,  if  preferred,  but  never  on 
any  account  put  flour  to  the  gravy  of  beef,  mutton, 
or  pork ;  always  do  so  for  chicken  and  veal  gravy. 
“  What  nonsense  !”  you  say,  “I  see  no  reason  for 
making  such  a  distinction.”  Yes !  but,  my  dear 
madam,  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  the 
difference,  which  we  will  not  discuss  at  present. 

“  How  do  you  like  my  new  newspaper  holder  ?” 
It  is  very  simple,  and  easily  made.  I  found  in  my 
attic  two  square  pieces  of  pasteboard;  when  I  went 
to  the  city  I  bought  a  sheet  of  black  enamel  paper 
which  cost  8  cents,  and  7  cents  worth  of  gilt  bor¬ 
dering,  4  tassels  and  4  yards  of  thin  cord  for  50  cts. 
I  found  in  my  collection  of  paintings  a  pretty  land¬ 
scape,  which  I  took  also  for  this  purpose  ;  then  I 
made  a  little  flour  paste  in  a  tin  cup,  and  was  ready 
to  make  my  holder.  The  two  pasteboards  were 
square  and  exactly  the  same  size,  and  I  cut  from 
each  corner  an  equal  piece,  making  two  octagons. 
One  I  laid  on  one  side  for  the  back.  The  other 
was  covered  first  with  the  black  paper,  using  the 
paste  to  stick  it  smoothly;  when  dry,  the  gilt 
border  was  added,  and  then  I  pasted  the  picture 
exactly  in  the  center.  The  back  was  finished  in 
the  same  manner,  placed  even  with  the  front,  and 
fastened  to  it  with  the  cord,  as  in  the  engraving. 

My  little  girl  received  from  her  grandma  a  very 
beautiful  head  of  a  doll,  for  her  Christmas  present. 
I  made  a  nice  body  for  it,  and  she  enjoyed  its  socie¬ 
ty  immensely,  but  one  morning  she  came  crying 
and  holding  in  her  hands  the  head  completely  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  neck.  At  first  I  supposed  it  ut¬ 
terly  spoiled,  but  after  thinking  awhile  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  could  be  mended.  I  always  keep  a 
bottle  of  china  cement,  wjiicli  I  find  convenient  for 
piecing  ornaments,  and  crockery  which  will  not  be 
used  in  cooking.  After  applying  the  cement  I 
lined  the  neck  and  head  with  a  thick  coating  of 
good  glazier’s  putty.  It  took  a  week  to  dry,  and 
is  apparently  as  firm  and  strong  as  ever. 

What  a  splendid  teacher  experience  is,  and  more 
especially  in  the  management  of  children  !  Strange 
what  a  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  first 
child  and  the  fourth  or  sixth  !  Our  first,  from  the 
time  he  was  a  month  old,  gave  us  no  peace  until 
after  he  was  over  two  years.  We  never  thought  of 
a  wakeless  night,  and  three  out  of  every  week  Ed- 


NEWSPAPEIl  HOLDER. 


ward  and  I  and  the  girl  would  be  up  rocking,  and 
tossing,  and  swinging,  by  turns.  We  never  talked, 
or  even  whispered,  while  he  slept,  for  as  certain  as 
we  did,  as  certainly  would  he  wake  again,  and  an 
hour  or  two  would  be  spent  in  getting  him  to  sleep. 
We  offended  both  grandmas  dreadfully  because  we 
would  not  listen  to  their  mature  experience.  We 
starved  and  stuffed  him  by  turns — had  the  doc¬ 
tor  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  twice  in  one 
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day,  if  lie  happened  to  roll  his  eyes  or  kick  a  little 
differently  from  usual.  We  never  went  to  bed 
without  the  wash  boiler  being'  filled  and  a  good 
fire  under,  in  ease  of  croup,  though  as  I  look  back 
upon  it  I  cannot  imagine  what  our  idea  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  croup  could  have  been,  or  why 
we  should  have  considered  such  a  thiu,  active,  and 
bony  child  a  fit  subject  for  that  disease.  Wc  al¬ 
ways  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  when  he  was 
old  enough  to  eat  milk  and  bread,  he  invariably 
finished  his  meal  and  returned  thanks  at  the  same 
time  by  deliberately  throwing  his  bowl  on  the  floor. 
Before  he  was  18  months  old  he  had  broken  two  or 
three  sets  of  breakfast  cups  and  saucers,  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  bowls,  and  all  the  pieces  of  a  pretty  cottage 
set  of  china,  excepting  two  bread  plates.  We 
bought  for  him  a  beautiful  carriage,  in  which  lie 
never  could  be  induced  to  ride,  but  which  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  pulling  and  pounding  until  he  had 
spoiled  it  altogether.  Affairs  were  in  this  state 
when  his  kingdom  was  usurped  by  another  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  family,  and  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  exuberance  of  his  spir¬ 
its,  and  of  establishing  some  system  of  law  and 
order.  The  struggle  was  tremendous,  and,  as  the 
Gipse)T  woman  would  say,  many  were  the  whack  - 
ings  I  gave  him,  until  finally  he  was  brought  under 
subjection,  and  now  sets  a  tolerably  good  example 
to  the  younger  children.  ’Tis  cruelty  to  a  child  to 
neglect  his  training  until  he  is  a  year  or  even  six 
months  old.  When  old  enough  to  know  its  mother, 
it  is  old  enough  to  know  that  when  she  says  no, 
the  command  must  be  respected,  and  I  never  find 
it  necessary  to  more  than  punish  by  a  gentle  pat 
on  the  hand,  .admonishing  at  the  same  time  by  say¬ 
ing  “no!  no  !”  or  “Georgie  must’nt.”  I  don’t  think 
my  youngest  child  has  broken  three  pieces  of  crock¬ 
ery  of  any  description  during  the  three  years  of  his 
life,  and  when  I  say  “no,”  he  turns  away  immediate¬ 
ly  from  any  coveted  object ;  and  all  this  important 
change  in  my  domestic  government  I  attribute  to  a 
little,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  good  deal,  of  expe¬ 
rience.  I  often  think  how  much  severe  disci¬ 
pline  I  might  have  spared  my  oldest  boy — how 
much  care  and  anxiety  myself — how  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  the  two  grandmas — how  much  the  health  of 
the  child  himself  might  have  been  benefited— had  I 
been  a  little  more  humble,  a  little  less  nervous,  and 
a  little  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  experience 
and  advice  of  my  own  and  my  husband’s  mother. 

■ - -«»-« - — M> . — 

Making  a  Cool  Box. 

An  ice-box  or  refrigerator  is  unquestionably  the 
best  thing  for  families  in  city  or  country,  where  ice¬ 
houses  are  accessible,  or  where  ice  isv  distributed 
regularly  in  small  quantities.  But  many  farmers 
have  not  learned  the  economy  of  an  ice-house,  and 
have  no  facilities  for  supplying  an  ice-box.  To 
such,  the  contrivance  recommended  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  maybe  of  great  value  for  keeping  butter, 
cream,  meats,  and  fruits,  cool  in  summer.  “Rev. 
G.  A.,”  of  Minnesota,  writes  :  “I  dug  a  hole  in  a 
corner  of  the  cellar,  three  feet  by  two,  and  two  feet 
deep.  Then  from  a  quarry  near  by,  I  selected  five 
smooth,  flat  stones,  with  straight  edges.  One  stone 
formed  the  bottom,  another  the  back,  projecting 
above  the  cellar  floor  six  inches,  another  the  front, 
projecting  one  inch.  The  two  ends,  fitting  in  be¬ 
tween  these,  kept  them  in  place.  The  ends  at  the 
top,  not  fitting  quite  close  to  the  back,  I  wedged 
in  a  piece  of  studding,  to  whiolq^vith  the  hinges, 
I  hung  a  cover.  Then,  with  a  piece  of  shingle  for 
a  trowel,  I  filled  with  cement  the  joints  of  the 
stones,  and  the  work  was  done.  My  wife  white¬ 
washed  the  box  and  cover,  which  application  is 
frequently  renewed.  In  this  box  is  perpetual  cool¬ 
ness,  and  butter  made  from  cream  kept  in  it, 
‘comes  hard’  the  hottest  day  of  summer.”  It  is 
not  every  locality  that  furnishes  the  smooth,  flat 
stones.  If  these  are  not  at  hand,  brick  might  be 
used,  or  rubble  stones  of  suitable  size  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  of  the  box,  the  inside  to  be  lined 
with  a  coating  of  cement.  Or  if  these  arc  not  con¬ 
venient,  a  box  of  wood  might  be  made  of  suitable 
size,  and  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  within 


a  few  inches  of  the  top.  The  wooden  box  would 
not  last  as  long  as  the  stone,  orthe  cement,  but  the 
temperature  would  be  the  same,  and  it  would  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  every  season. 


Guesswork  in  the  Household. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith.  Can  you  tell  mo  the 
road  to  Boston  ?  ”  “  How  did  you  know  my  name 

was  Smith?”  replied  the  man  addressed,  standing 
somewhat  on  his  dignity.  “I guessed  it,”  was  the 
reply,  and  the  guesser  was  pluming  himself  on  his 
shrewdness.  “Guess  your  way  to  Boston  then,” 
came  the  gruff  rejoinder,  which  at  once  convinced 
him  that  guessing  was  a  guide  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Probably  the  Yankee  nation,  (they  are  not 
confined  to  New  England)  are  as  shrewd  at  a  guess 
as  any  other  people,  which  perhaps  has  led  them  to 
overdo  the  matter,  and  “guess,”  or  “reckon,”  or 
“calculate,”  when  a  certainty  could  easily  have 
been  ascertained.  A  case  in  point,  considerably 
affecting  domestic  economy,  is  the  uncertainty  of 
measures  and  weights  used  in  the  household.  From 
time  immemorial,  cooking  recipes  have  been  follow¬ 
ed  out  by  “  cupfuls,”  and  a  “pint  to  "the  pound  ” 
has  been  the  standard  of  weight.  The  pint  for  the 
pound  has  been  usually  ascertained  by  a  tumbler, 
supposed,  to  hold  half  a  pint.  In  many  cases  such 
estimates  may  answer,  but  in  the  delicate  matter  of 
getting  things  just  right,  they  will  more  frequently 
disappoint.  Many  a  spoiled  jar  of  preserves,  and 
loaf  of  cake  have  resulted  from  “guessing”  at  the 
proportions.  A  good  scale  for  weighing  would 
remedy  all  this,  and  serve  many  other  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  heaviest  eggs  can  be  selected  for  set¬ 
ting;  the  weight  of- the  l'at  chickens  be  ascertained 
to  a  notch;  the  pounds  of  honey  yielded  by  the 
bees  be  known  ;  the  weight  of  the  baby  be  noted  ; 
the  pounds  of  butter  sent  to  the  store  be  made  sure 
of;  and,  not  less  important,  the  honesty  of  the 
storekeeper  be  tested  by  weighing  the  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  etc.,  brought  home.  In  a  hundred  ways  the 
housekeeper  will  find  a  good  family  scale  superior 
to  any  amount  of  guessing,  in  each  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  weighing  the  baby,  money  enough 
to  pay  for  the  instrument  may  be  saved — and  in 
the  exceptional  case,  there  will  be  no  little  satis¬ 
faction,  especially  if  it  be  the  first  baby.  Recent 
improvements  have  been  made  in  scales,  giving  a 
far  more  convenient  article  than  the  old-fashioned 
steelyard  or  the  hanging  spring  balance,  which 
should  be  looked  after  by  the  good  man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  thoroughly  furnish  his  house  with  labor- 
saving  and  money-saving  appliances. 

— - O-  4 Mg  &  9  Co - — — ~ 

More  about  Salad  Dressing— Lettuce. 


A  correspondent,  “  Saladin,”  writes  as  follows  : 
“  The  article  on  salad  dressing,  in  the  May  number, 
gives  good  directions  for  making  one  kind  of 
dressing,  called  “  Mayonnaise,”  and  which  to  my 
notion  is  better  for  mixed  salads,  containing 
chicken,  lobster,  meat,  etc.,  than  for  those  purely 
of  vegetables,  though  I  sometimes  use  it  for  these. 
I  may  remark,  that  in  making  the  dressing  referred 
to,  perfectly  good  butter  is  much  better  than  any 
but  the  very  best  oil,  which  quality  is.  seldom  to  he 
found  outside  of  large  cities.  Melt  the  butter  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature — by  no  means  fry 
it— and  use  as  directed  for  oil,  stirring' the  mixture 
in  a  warm  place.  Perfectly  sweet  cream  may  also 
be  substituted  for  oil.  Lettuce  may  be  considered 
as  the  universal  American  salad.  I  wish  our  people 
would  get  into  the  way  of  using  more  salads.  The 
vegetables  you  mention  are  all  good,  but  you  omit 
two  of  my  great  favorites,  potatoes  and  string 
beans.  But  I  will  just  now  confine  myself  to  let¬ 
tuce.  The  use  of  oil  is  objected  to  by  a  large  number 
of  people,  perhaps  by  the  majority,  from  some 
prejudice,  probably  derived  from  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  their  early  experience  with  a  certain 
medicinal  oil ;  lienee  at  most  tables  in  the  country, 
lettuce  is  eaten  dressed  with  sugar  and  vinegar, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  pepper,  or 
some  peppergrass,  to  give  it  piquancy.  This  is 


an  old  English  way,  not  to  be  despised  for  a  variety, 
and  is  very  acceptable  at  breakfast.  It  should  be 
prepared  only  the  moment  it  is  to  be  eaten,  as  the 
vinegar  causes  the  lettuce  to  wilt,  and  one  of  its 
charms,  its  crispiness,  is  lost.  But  for  the  regular 
lettuce  salad,  pure  and  simple,  the  lettuce  is  to 
be  washed,  and  well  drained,  then  thoroughly  moist¬ 
ened  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a  little  salt  added. 
The  old  rule  is  :  “  Be  prodigal  of  oil,  prudent  with 
salt,  and  parsimonious  with  vinegar.”  The  amount 
of  vinegar  will  depend  upon  its  strength  and  one’s 
taste.  Of  really  good  vinegar  I  use  one  spoonful 
to  three  of  oil.  Stir  in  a  large  bowl  with  a  wooden 
salad  spoon  until  every  part  is  well  moistened. 
This  is  my  favorite  way,  and  furnishes  a  ground¬ 
work  for  a  large  number  of  variations,  by  adding 
chives,  tarragon,  celery,  slices  of  olives,  or  what¬ 
ever  may  be  chosen  to  flavor  it  with;  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  slices  are  often  added.  Lettuce  forms  the 
basis  of  man}’  other  salads.  With  bits  of  cold  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  chicken  or  other  fowl,  and  plenty  of 
lettuce,  a  series  of  most  excellent  dishes  may  be 
formed,  and  with  these  I  best  like  the  dressing  you 
have  given.  Now,  in  return  for  all  this  salad  talk, 
will  some  of  your  German  readers  give  me  a  good 
recipe  for  herring  salad  ?  Don’t  laugh,  my  Yankee 
friends ;  I  know  that  herring  salad  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  wish  to  know  just  how  it  is  made  best.” 

SBottflDBag'  §4a‘S5,w3»ei"rIc‘». —  While  the 
strawberries  arc  being  picked  over  and  the  stems  removed, 
a  quantity  of  juice  will  drain  from  them.  This  should  be 
placed  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  with  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar — a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pound 
of  frnitds  sufficient  for  most  tastes.  Let  this  syrup  sim¬ 
mer  a  little,  and  add  the  fruit.  Let  the  whole  come  to  a 
boil,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  boils  all  throughout, 
bottle  or  can,  completing  one  at  a  time.  Glass  bottles 
should  first  have  a  little  warm  water  put  into  them,  to 
warm  them  and  prevent  the  bottle  from  breaking.  This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  poured  out  before  the  fruit  is  put  in. 
Every  bottle  should  bo  full  at  the  time  of  putting  on  the 
lid;  when  cold, the  contents  will  have  shrunk  considerably. 

ISottlosg'  I£saspl»et*i’ies.— Red  raspber¬ 
ries  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  for  strawberries.  If  no  juice  runs  from  them,  add 
a  little  water,  or  place  the  dish  of  fruit  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  and  the  juice  will  soon  start.  Many  use  water  al¬ 
ways,  though  they  will  be  much  richer  without.  A  little 
red  currant  jnice  added  is  a  great  improvement. 

ISsisjBlberry  ’WiBieg'ai'. — Use  red  berries, 
and  to  two  quarts,  add  one  quart  of  good  vinegar.  Let 
it  stand  24  hours.  Strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  pour 
the  juice  over  two  more  quarts  of  fruit;  let  it  stand 
as  before,  and  strain  again.  Allow  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  or  good  white  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice. 
Stir  well,  and  place  in  a  stone  jar,  and  cover.  Set  the  jar 
in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Bottle  for  use.  A  tablespoonful  to  a  tumbler  of 
water  makes  a  pleasant  drink  for  invalids,  or  for  any  one 
in  the  intensely  hot  summer  months. 

"To  Have  Teg?e4.al»les  of  a,  CfnOodL 
Color,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  the  water 
boil,  but  allow  no  lid  on  the  kettle.  Peas  and  asparagus, 
especially,  are  kept  of  a  fine  green  color  by  this  treatment. 

CraiMfsets. — Mix  a  quart  of  flour  with  new 
milk  and  a  little  salt — making  a  batter — add  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  brewers’  yeast,  or  a  half  teacupful  of  home-made 
yeast.  Beat  thoroughly  two  eggs  and  add  to  it;  set  in 
a  small  crock  by  the  fire.  When  well  risen,  should  be 
baked  in  rings  in  an  oven  or  on  a  large  griddle. 

T©  Ocaiase  lSiEi>E»osis. — Allow  an  equal 
quantity  of  soft  soap  made  of  wood  ashes,  (prepared  lye 
soap  will  not  do,)  honey  or  molasses,  and  alcohol  or  com¬ 
mon  whiskey ;  mix  well  together.  Spread  the  ribbons  on 
a  table,  and  rub  briskly  with  the  mixture.  Rinse  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  iron  while  damp.  Do  not  rub  with  the  hands, 
or  wring,  but  gently  squeeze  the  water  from  them. 

JLaBia|»  Ottismueys  often  crack  from  be¬ 
ing  fastened  on  too  tightly.  The  screw  is  applied  while 
the  chimney  is  cold,  and  often  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the 
glass  moving  at  all.  Of  course,  when  the  chimneys  are 
heated  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  expand,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  must  crack.  Always  see  that  the  glass  is 
secure,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  easily  in  the  holder. 
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Wanted — A  ISoy  with  'fl'en  IPoints. 

1,  Honest.  2,  Pure.  3,  Intelligent.  4,  Active.  5,  In¬ 
dustrious.  6,  Obedient.  7,  Steady.  8,  Obliging.  9, 
Polite.  10,  Neat.  One  thousand  first-rate  places  are 
open  for  one  thousand  boys  who  can  come  up  to  the 
standard.  Each  boy  can  suit  his  taste  as  to  the  kind  of 
business  lie  would  prefer.  The  places  are  ready  in  every 
kind  of  occupation.  Many  of  them  are  already  filled  by 
boys  who  lack  some  of  the  most  important  points,  but 
they  will  soon  bo  vacant.  One  is  in  an  office  not  far 
from  where  we  write.  The  lad  who  has  the  situation  is 
losing  liis  first  point.  He  likes  to  attend  the  circus  and 
the  theater.  This  costs  more  money  than  he  can  afford, 
but  somehow  he  manages  to  be  there  frequently.  His 
employers  are  quietly  watching  to  learn  how  he  gets  so 
much  extra  spending  money ;  they  will  soon  discover  a 
leak  in  the  money  drawer,  detect  the  dishonest  boy,  and 
his  place  will  he  ready  for  some  one  who  is  now  getting 
ready  for  itby  observing  point  No.  1,  and  being  truthful  in 
all  his  ways.  Some  situations  will  soon  bo  vacant,  because 
the  boys  have  been  poisoned  by  reading  bad  books,  such 
as  they  would  not  dare  to  show  to  their  fathers,  and  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  their  mothers  see.  The  impure 
thoughts  suggested  by  these  books  will  lead  to  vicious 
acts ;  the  boys  will  be  ruined,  and  their  places  must  be 
filled.  Who  will  be  ready  for  one  of  these  vacancies  ? 
Distinguished  lawyers,  useful  ministers,  skillful  physi¬ 
cians,  successful  merchants,  must  all  soon  leave  their 
places  for  somebody  else  to  fill.  One  by  one  they  are  re¬ 
moved  by  death.  Mind  your  ten  points,  boys  ;  they  will 
prepare  you  to  step  into  the  vacancies  in  the  front  rank. 
Every  man  who  is  worthy  to  employ  a  boy  is  looking  for 
you,  if  you  have  the  points.  Do  not  fear  that  you  will  be 
overlooked.  A  young  person  having  these  qualities  will 
shine  as  plainly  as  a  star  at  night.  We  have  named  ten 
points  that  go  toward  making  up  the  character  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  boy,  so  that  they  can.be  easily  remembered.  You 
can  imagine  one  on  each  finger,  and  so  keep  them  in 
mind — they  will  be  worth  more  than  diamond  rings,  and 
you  will  then  never  be  ashamed  to  “show. your  hand.” 

Presence  of  Mind. — An  English  writer 
relates  the  following  incident.  A  lady  was  in  front  of  her 
lawn  with  her  children,  when  a  mad  dog  rushed  toward 
them  pursued  by  several  men.  Most  persons  would  have 
screamed  and  done  nothing,  or  at  once  taken  to  their 
heels  and  left  the  poor  children  to  their  fate.  Not  so  this 
mother.  Nerved  to  resolution  by  love  of  her  children, 
she  walked  straight  toward  the  dog,  received  his  head  in 
the  folds  of  her  skirts  between  her  knees,  and  held  it 
with  all  her  might  until  the  men  came  up  and  secured  it. 


Ways  of  ©etting-  a  ILivsng. 


9  THE  BLIND  PIPER. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  a  person  coming  from  the 
country  to  New  York,  and  seeing  the  crowds  of  people 
who  throng  the  streets,  is,  “How  do  they  all  get  a  living  ?” 
To  answer  this  fully  would  require  large  volumes.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ways  of  making  money  in  a  large  city, 
which,  fortunately,  are  unknown  outside  of  its  limits. 
We  have  prepared  illustrations  showing  some  of  these 
that  may  interest  the  young  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 
The  above  is  a  correct  portrait  of  a  blind  piper  that  has 
been  regularly  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York  for  many 
years.  His  favorite  resting-place  is  on  the  stone  coping 
of  the  railing  around  Trinity  Church,  on  Broadway,  at 
the  head  of  Wall  Street.  Usually  a  little  girl  sits  by  him 
to  receive  the  pennies  that  may  be  dropped  by  the  com¬ 
passionate  passers.  The  sound  produced  by  his  playing 
on  the  bagpipes  is  execrable.  Filing  saws  would  be 


music  compared  with  it.  When  performing,  he  twists 
and  works  his  body  convulsively,  and  it  might  reasonably 
be  thought  that  the  sounds  brought  out  from  his  instru¬ 
ment  were  the  voices  of  the  aches  and  pains  tormenting 
his  poor  body.  Of  course,  such  a  spectacle  excites  the 
pity  of  the  beholders,  and  that  pity  is  worth  to  him  prob¬ 
ably  several  dollars  per  day.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
he  has  realized  by  his  performances,  but  probably  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  if  he  had  played  passably  well,  and 
left  out  the  accompanying  contortions  with  which  he 
plays  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  the  bagpipes.  At  any 
rate  he  makes  a  living,  and  looks  able  to  blow  for  years. 

'WIb.®  First  ILived  in  America  ? 

Perhaps  only  such  Indians  as  were  found  here  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  those  who  followed  him  were  the  aborigines 
of  America,  but  discoveries  are  continually  coming  to 
light  that  point  to  races  of  men  superior  to  savages.  The 
following  account  of  a  recent  occurrence  is  given  by  the 
KnoxvHle  Press.  “Mr.  William  Staples  owns  a  valuable 
farm  on  Poplar  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Kingston.  For  many  years  past  attention  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  particular  locality  on  his  farm,  from  the  fact 
that  the  cattle  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  place, 
and  making  thereby  what  was  known  as  a  ‘  lick.’  The 
attention  of  Mr.  Staples  being  thus  called  to  the  subject, 
he  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter.  Accordingly  he 
commenced  to  excavate  upon  the  premises.  After  dig¬ 
ging  down  about  seven  feet,  he  struck  a  solid  limestone 
rock.  He  found  a  well  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
from  which  he  procured  salt  water  strong  enough  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  obtain  salt  by  boiling.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  discovery  consists  in  the  following :  After 
the  discovery  of  the  well,  Mr.  Staples  prosecuted  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  a  line  of  salt  ket¬ 
tles.  ■  The  kettles  were  of  stone  ware,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  that  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  home  ware, 
such  as  plates,  dishes,  etc.  The  kettles  were  broken,  but 
the  curvature  indicated  that  they  were  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  were  about  forty  in  number.  A  most 
striking  fact  connected  with  this  discovery  is  that  these 
kettles  were  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Growing  above  them  were  trees — 
poplar  and  oak — which  were  evidently  two  centuries  old. 
Will  some  of  the  antiquarians  explain  this  ?  Who  bored 
that  salt  well  ?  Who  made  those  kettles  ?  Who  founded 
that  furnace  ?  Who  were  our  aborigines  ?”  Who  can  tell  ? 

A  Fleasant  Picture. 

A  young  correspondent  writes  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist:  “  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  (my  birth¬ 
day,)  I  shall  hear  the  well-remembered  call,  ‘  Frank ! 
Frank  1  come  and  drive  the  cows  to  pasture.’  Going  to 
pasture  is  quite  an  event  of  the  season  to  me.  No  more 
naps  in  the  morning  1  I  have  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
in  summer  get  back  in  season  to  ride  horse  after  break¬ 
fast,  for  cultivating,  while  father  holds  the  cultivator,  so 
the  men  can  hoe  while  I  am  at  school,  a  mile  in  another 
direction.  On  this  particular'  first  morning  or  two,  it 
takes  two  of  ns  to  go,  as  the  cows  and  young  heifers  are 
.so  delighted  to  get  out  at  their  liberty  that  they  cut  up 
all  sorts  of  antics,  and  start  off  up  any  road  they  choose. 
Father  goes  in  the  wagon  as  a  rear  guard,  and  I  have  to 
dart  up  the  road  nearest  to  us,  and  drive  them  back,  and 
by  the  time  I  get  them  into  the  main  road  they  are  racing 
madly  along,  and  do  not  go  quietly  until  they  run  into 
the  lake ;  they  must  take  a  drink  there.  Father  rides  in 
after  them,  and  after  a  while  we  get  them  all  out,  and  then 
up  a  long,  gradual  slope  of  the  road  to  the  pasture  bars;  then 
I  run  ahead,  let  them  down,  and  drive  the  cows  in,  when 
"they  all  run  off  to  eat  the  soft,  fresh  grass.  At  night  two 
of  us  must  go  again,  to  separate  the  milch  cows  from  the 
heifers,  which  are  to  stay  there.  I  can  now  have  leisure 
to  look  about  me  as  I  go  home.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  notice  or  to  find.  The  Lake  Kenoza  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  The  name  Kenoza  is  an 
Indian  word  for  pickerel,  and  it  is  a  good  place  for  fish¬ 
ing.  When  the  sun  is  rising  over  the  wooded  hills,  and 
shines  upon  the  thin,  fleecy  vapor  rising  from  its  surface, 
it  is  very  beautiful.  I  might  say  it  is  always  beautiful.  On 
the  east  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  hill,  covered  partly  with 
dark  hemlock — a  great  place  for  mosses  and  Mitchella, 
which  blossoms  the  first  week  in  July ;  then  south-east 
there  is  ‘sour  meadows,’  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  variety  of  flowers  in  summer,  and  its  black  turtles. 
South  of  the  lake  there  is  a  beautiful  wooded  hill,  and 
west,  a  locust  grove  and  cultivated  fields.  North-west  rises 
Mount  ‘  Meenahyah,’— which  means  blueberry — where 
the  earliest  blueberries  grow;  and  on  the  north  side  the 
road  winds  along  ‘As  old  roads  will.  This  to  a  ferry 
and  that  to  a  mill.’  Cresent  Point  is  a  peninsula  project¬ 
ing  into  the  lake  on  its  north  side,  and  is  covered  with 
maples,  birches,  willows,  and  filled  up  with  underbrush. 
Here  grows  a  great  profusion  of  partridge  berry,  which 
blossoms  the  last  of  July,  and  so  much  ‘white  spiked’ 
Clethra  that  we  thought  of  naming  it  Clethra  Point.  I 
carry  home  large  quantities  of  it  in  its  season.  By  the 


roadside  I  find  the  beautiful  white  Morning  Glory  tinged 
with  pink,  which  we  have  named  the  Sunrise  Morning 
Glory,  and  wild  roses  in  abundance.  In  the  autumn,  by 
the  lake  side,  we  find  a  rich,  dark,  purple  Aster,  with 
larger  flowers  than  usual,  which  we  find  nowhere  else. 
Mother  has  had  them  from  this  place  for  27  years,  and 
never  saw  them  elsewhere.  These  things  are  not  all  I 
see.  I  get  a  chance  at  a  rare  birds-egg  now  and  then 
— but  you  will  not  want  my  letter  to  be  too  long.” 

India  64  !£nTli>l»er  ”  Slaocs  received 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  gum  of  which  they  are 
made  was  first  brought  from  India,  and  because  the  first 
use  found  for  it  was  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  from  paper. 
The  proper  name  of  the  gum  is  Caoutchouc.  In  some 
places,  rubber  overshoes  are  called  “gums,”  referring  to 
the  substance  of  which  they  are  made.  It  is  related  that 
a  gentleman  and  his  wife  going  to  spend  the  evening  at 
a  house  where  they  were  well  acquainted,  he  entered  the 
parlor  alone.  Some  one  asked  “  Where  is  Emily  ” — 
meaning  his-wife.  He  at  once  answered,  “  Oh,  she  is 
outside,  cleaning  her  gums  on  the  mat.”  The  reply 
caused  a  stare  of  astonishment,  and  then  a  hearty  laugh 
naturally  followed  when  the  meaning  was  comprehended. 

A  Natural  Mlstalse. — A  lady  promised 
to  bring  her  little  boy  a  cocoanut  on  her  return  from  the 
city,  but  could  only  find  one  with  the  husk  on.  This  she 
gave  to  the  child,  who  had  never  seen  one  in  this  state. 
He  looked  at  it  curiously,  smiled,  and  laid  it  down. 
Presently  he  said,  “  Mother,  where  is  the  cocoanut  you 
promised  me?”  “I  just  gave  it  to  you,”  she  replied. 
Taking  it  up  again  he  viewed  it  contemptuously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  “That  thing  a  cocoanut! 
I  thought  it  was  a  new  waterfall  you  had  bought.” 

Sparse  W««ds. — A  miner  who  lately  came 
from  Virginia  City  says  that  vegetation  is  so  scarce  in 
that  region  that  “two  mullein p  stalks  and  a  bunch  of 
thistles  are  called  a  grove.” 

Answers  to  Problems'  and  JPnzzles;. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the 
May  number,  pajje  191 :  No.  304.  Illustrated  Jlebvs. — ,4 
great  awk  er  is  General  y  a  great  bore,  or  A  great  talker  is 
generally  a  great  bore-. . .  .No.  305.  Puzzle  Picture.— A  race 

of  pale  faces _ No.  306.  Pig  lead  (fed) _ The  following 

have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  puzzles  previously  pub¬ 
lished.  Arthur  11.  Sawyer,  L.  M.  Wright,  John  M.  Miller, 
Daisy  Wilder,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  (as  usual),  Arthur  Moffatt, 
Albert  Cope,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Emma  L.  Leavitt,  “Hebei,” 
Jas.  &  E.  Lowe,  Geo.  C.  Gill,  Etta  M.  Danser,  J.  N.  Aver- 
ill,  Carrie  Leslie,  T.  S.  Cadwallader,  Frank  A.  White, 
David  M.  Neill,  Marie  D.  Butler,  Albion  C.  St.  Cyr,  A. 
G.  Hamblin,  Lydia  E.  Moore,  A.  II.  Haddock,  Henry 
Dunn,  Annie  Brown,  Susie  Jones,  M.  Vandervoort,  Ruth 
Carter,  Frank  Monroe,  John  Nicoli,  C.  O.  Bassett,  Oscar 
Kissam,  Ellie  L.  Rankin,  J.  McClaskey,  Andy  Brink, 
Jas.  A.  Johnson,  Ettie  Woolman,  J.  II.  Brust,  Philo  Hall, 
W.  Shelly,  Hammond  W.  Ormsbee,  MaryE.  Oster,  Alfred 
Delisle,  Augustus  Reifsteclc,  James  E.  Demurest,  George 
Smith,  A.  Leach,  S.  Ambrose  Parmelee,  Levi  Capp,  Carrie 
Langdon,  J.  West  Homer,  A.  Underwood. 


New  Penzzles  to  l»e  Answered. 


No.  307.  Illustrated  Pebus.— Something  often  forgotten. 


No.  308.  Illustrated  Pebus.— Line  from  a  favorite  hymn. 

No.  309.  Arithmetical  Problem.—  One  man  had  two 
loaves  of  bread,  his  companion  had  five  loaves.  Another 
joined  them  and  gave  them  one  dollar  to  share  their  meal. 
The  bread  was  all  eaten  by  the  three  men.  How  much 
of  the  money  should  each  of  the  bread  owners  receive  y 
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DID  TEAM.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  S  P  L  E  N 

There  is  more  real  “  fun,”  as  the  boys  call  it,  with  such 
a  team  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving  above,  than  with  the 
finest  carriage  and  horses  in  New  York.  The  boy’s  face 
is  mostly  concealed  by  his  hat  brim,  but  his  whole  atti¬ 
tude  shows  what  he  is  thinking  of;  his  soul  is  with  his 
team.  He  may  well  he  proud  of  them.  They  need  no 
whip,  and  he  carries  none.  They  gallop  along  as  though 
they  enjoyed  the  sport.  The  dog  on  the'  “off”  side 
seems  to  lie  rather  new  at  the  business— a  little  coltish, 
lie  looks  around  to  his  companion  as  though  inviting 
him  to  join  in  a  runaway  frolic.  No  danger  of  that ;  old 
Whitey  is  out  on  business  now,  and  will  find  his  pleas¬ 
ure  in  that  alone.  By  the  way,  that’s  a  secret  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  unknown  to  many.  Most  people,  old  and  young,  are 
looking  away  from  their  work  and  their  present  circum¬ 
stances  for  happiness.  They  are  like  men  wading  through 
a  river  in  chase  of  a  fog  to  quench  their  thirst  with. 
Make  the  most  of  the  pj'esent,  as  this  hoy  and  his  team 
are  doing,  and  thus  secure  the  good  it  contains. 

Another  Charitable  I>og\, 

W.  Winker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  having  noticed  the 
dog  story  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Agriculturist ,  writes : 
“I  was  owner  of  a  dog  that  went  through  the  same  ma¬ 
neuvers  as  the  one  described.  This  dog  answered  to  the 
classical  name  of  ‘  Mouth.’  She  was  scarcely  eight  inch¬ 
es  long,  and  was  brought  from  Mexico.  While  in  Balti¬ 
more  she  showed  considerable  affection  for  a  rat  terrier 
that  seemed  to  live  in  reduced  circumstances.  As  my 
window  overlooked  the  yard,  I  observed  myself  how  she 
would  coax  the  large  dog  to  her  store-room,  and  wag  her 
tail  with  satisfaction  at  the  hungry  guest’s  relish  of  the 
hones.  It  would  hardly  have  been  prudent  for  any  other 


dog  even  to  smell  of  the  food  which  the  little  animal  con¬ 
sidered  her  own.  She  was  also  a  good  mother,  and  di¬ 
vided  all  dainties  with  her  young — showed  great  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  would  always  coax  her  young  to  the  door,  to 
prevent  them  from  greasing  the  carpet  while  feeding. 
But  the  greatest  peculiarity  is  shown  by  an  uncle  of 
Mouth’s,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  Hebrew  hoarding- 
house,  and  who  would  not  under  any  condition  touch  the 
excluded  food.  He  would  eat  bread  at  all  times,  but 
no  sausage,  ham,  or  pork.  I  have  often  experimented 
with  him,  but  always  found  him  true  to  his  principles.” 

'i'lsc  Promise  Kept. 

The  following,  from  an  exchange,  is  worth  reading.  A 
mother,  on  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  was  holding  by 
the  right  hand  a  son,  sixteen  years  old,  mad  with  the  love  ’ 
of  the  sea.  And  as  she  stood  by  the  garden  gate  one 
morning,  she  said:  “Edward,  they  tell  me,  for  I  never 
saw  the  ocean,  that  the  great  temptation  of  a  seaman’s 
life  is  drink.  Promise  me,  before  you  quit  your  mother’s 
hand,  that  you  will  never  drink.”  “And,”  said  he,  (for 
he  told  me  the  story,)  “  I  gave  her  the  promise,  and  I 
went  the  broad  globe  over,  Calcutta  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  San  Francisco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  North 
Pole  and  the  South.  I  saw  them  all  in  forty  years,  and  I 
never  saw  a  glass  filled  with  sparkling  liquor  that  my 
mother’s  form  by  the  gate  did  not  rise  before  me  ;  and 
to-day  I  am  innocent  of  the  taste  of  liquor.”  Was  not 
that  sweet  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  single  word  ?  Yet 
that  was  not  half.  “For,”  said  he,  “yesterday  there 
came  into  my  counting-room  a  man  of  forty  years,  and 
asked  me,  ‘  Do  you  know  me  ?’  ‘No.’  ‘Well,’  said  lie, 

‘  I  was  once  brought  drunk  into  your  presence  on  ship¬ 


board  ;  you  were  a  passenger ;  the  captain  kicked  me 
aside ;  you  took  me  to  your  berth  and  kept  me  there  till 
I  had  slept  off  the  intoxication  ;  you  then  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  mother.  I  said  I  had  never  known  a  word  from 
her  lips.  You  told  me  of  yours  at  the  garden  gate,  and 
to-day  I  am  master  of  one  of  the  finest  packets  in  New 
York;  and  I  came  to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me.’” 

A  Critic  i  'o is  ih  cj h  «I<» «| . 

It  is  related  of  Powers,  the  sculptor,  that  while  residing 
in  Cincinnati,  he  made  a  figure  of  one  Alexander  Drake, 
a  popular  comedian.  Some  of  Powers’  friends  were  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  they  invited  the  editors  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  Among  those  who  came  was  one  noted  for 
severely  criticising  every  performance,  whether  compe¬ 
tent  to  give  good  judgment  or  not.  The  show  room  was 
dimly  lighted,  and  the  figure  stood  in  a  glass  case.  After 
gazing  at  it  very  intently  several  minutes,  the  critic  said 
to  Powers,  who  stood  near  him,  “  There  are  some  good 
points  about  this,  Hiram,  but  it  has  some  extraordinary 
defects.  The  nose  is  too  long  entirely  ;  and  the  mouth 
has  a  queer  twist.  One  arm  is  longer  than  the  other. 
The  position,  too,  is  unnatural.  No  man  could  stand  that 
way  if  he  tried.  It  would  be  impossible.  I  don’t  see, 
Hiram,  how  you  could  have  made  such  a  blunder.”  Pow¬ 
ers  laughed,  and  inquired  of  the  figure  : — “  What  do  you 
think  about  it,  Drake  ?”  The  figure  immediately  stepped 
out  of  the  case,  and,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  said : 
“  I  think  the  position  pretty  natural,  myself.”  The  critic 
did  not  hear  the  last  of  the  jest,  and,  it  is  said,  he 
would  never  afterwards  speak  to  the  facetious  sculptor. 

The  new  moon  reminds  one  of  a  giddy  girl,  because 
she’s  too  young  to  show  much  reflection. 
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The  above  engraving  is  designed  to  call  attention  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  now  receiving  much  attention,  and  worthy  the  especial 
consideration  of  every  farmer.  The  profits  of  farming  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  upon  attention  to  things  small  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  a  large  share  of 
one's  income.  One  pound  difference  in  the  weight  per  bushel 
of  grain,  is  not  of  itself  a  great  matter,  but  the  difference  of 
the  crop  resulting  from  sowing  the  heavier  or  lighter  sample 
may  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars  when  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  and  sold. 

This  is  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  immense  gain  that 
might  be  realized  by  the  use  of  a  good  Platform  Scale  as 
part  of  the  regular  farm  apparatus.  The  following  extracts 
show  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by  good 
authorities. 

The  American  Agriculturist ,  (May  number),  says :  “  Scales 
should  be  used  in  every  house  and  barn.  The  proverb  says, 
“Deliver  all  things  by  measure  and  weight,”  and  it  ought  to 
be  heeded.  Have  Fairbanks’  Standard  Scales  in  the  kitchen, 
and  prove  which  groceryman  gives  weight,  and  buy  of  him. 
Weigh  butter  and  everything  sold,  and  not  mistrust  that 
you  are  cheated.  Weigh  the  chickens  and  see  which  kinds 
are  thriving  and  profitable.  Have  a  Fairbanks  in  the  barn, 
and  weigh  the  pigs  and  stock  and  grain  and  hay  and  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  tints  know  what  is  paying  and  what  is  not.  A  lit¬ 
tle  practice  in  this  line  will  pay  a  hundred  fold  in  money 
and  satisfaction.” 

The  following  from  the  Country  Gentleman ,  of  April  2, 
1S63,  is  equally  to  the  point.  “  A  half-bushel  measure  is  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  by  every  farmer.  He  does  not  sell  his 
potatoes  or  grain,  guessing  at  the  contents  of  the  bin  or  the 
pile  on  the  floor — it  must  be  measured.  With  this  instru¬ 
ment  at  hand,  he  may  know  just  how  much  corn  is  fed  to 
the  hogs  and  poultry;  how  many  oats  to  the  horses ;  how 
much  seed  is  sown  upon  the  land,  and  many  other  points 
equally  valuable  to  know.  But  a  good  weighing  scale  is 
possessed  by  comparatively  few,  although  its  use  would  in 
many  ways  be  even  moro  valuable  than  that  of  the  half¬ 
bushel.  For  instance,  in  selling  live  stock,  the  weight  is 
usually  estimated  by  the  drover  or  butcher  buying  at  the 
farmer's  door.  Long  practice  enables  the  buyer  to  weigh 
them  very  correctly  with  the  eye,  and  thus  he  has  the  inex¬ 
perienced  seller  at  an  advantage,  which  he  is  not  slow  to 
use.  A  good  Fairbanks’  standard  platform  scale  would  save 
its  cost  in  a  lew  such  transactions. 

Tlie  weight  of  wool,  butter,  and  other  farm  products, 
should  be  ascertained  at  home,  to  prevent  mistakes  and  dis¬ 
honesty  in  weighing  after  the  goods  have  been  sent  to  mar¬ 


ket.  The  weight  of  grain  per  bushel,  the  gain  of  cattle  un¬ 
der  different  systems  of  feeding,  exactly  when  an  animal 
ceases  to  increase  by  feeding,  and  many  other  important 
facts,  can  readily  be  determined  by  having  a  good  scale. 
It  should  be  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  farm.  Fairbanks' 
scales  have  been  named  in  this  connection,  as  being  entirely 
reliable,  having  been  adopted  as  the  standard  in  this  and 
other  countries.” 

The  following  extracts  from  remarks  made  at  the  New 
York  Farmers’  Club,  were  heartily  endorsed  by  Horace, 
Greeley  and  other  prominent  members  present.  “  Farmer 
No.  1  feeds  his  cattle  until  he  thinks  they  are  fat  enough  to 
turn  off',  sells  them  to  the  butcher  at  their  estimated  dressed 
weight,  and  pockets  the  proceeds.  How  much  of  the  amount 
is  profit  lie  cannot  tell;  he  did  not  measure  the  feed  nor 
weigh  the  animal. 

Farmer  No.  2  feeds  out  grain  by  measure  or  weight,  and 
charges  it  to  the  bullock;  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  he 
rigs  his  platform  scale  so  that  the  animal  can  stand  upon  it, 
notes  how  much  beef  it  shows  for  the  grain  eaten,  and  when 
the  feeding  does  not  pay,  sells  to  the  butcher  or  drover.  In 
doing  this  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  buyer’s  practised  eye, 
which  can  almost  fix  the  notch  at  which  a  bullock  will  turn 
the  scale.  He  has  consulted  his  unerring  Fairbanks,  and 
knows  when  the  right  price  is  offered  according  to  the 
rates  quoted  in  his  last  week’s  paper.” 

That  the  above  tributes  to  Fairbanks’  Scales  have  been 
fairly  earned,  is  shown  by  their  having  taken  more  first 
premiums  at  State  and  National  Fairs  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  At  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  last  year  they  received 
THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS,  TWO  MEDALS. 

Still  better  testimony  is  given  in  the  fact  that  their  sales 
have  been  constantly  increasing  for  forty  years  past, 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  exceeding  those  of 
all  others. 

Send  for  Pamphlets  with  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
more  than  100  modifications  of  the  above  scales,  adapted  to 
weighing  on  the  farm  and  in  every  branch  of  manufacture 
and  trade. 

PRINCIPAL  WAREHOUSES ; 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  232  Broadway,  New  York, 

248  Baltirtlore-st.,  Baltimore,  and  72  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  113  Milk-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FAIRBANKS,  GREENLEAF  &  CO.,  22G  &  22S  Lake-street, 

[Chicago,  III. 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO.,  225  Walnut-st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


©WE  OUNCE  OP 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
L.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Collee  is  roasted, 
ground,  and  sealed  hermetically  under  letters  patent  from 
the  “United  States  Government.”  All  the  “Aroma”  is 
saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a  rich,  glossy  appearance. 
Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it  is  fit  teen  to  twenty  per  cent 
stronger  than  other  pure  “Coffee.”  For  sale  everywhere. 
I  t  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Collee,  and  will  not  get  it 
tor  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washing  ton-street, 
New  York. 


BEST  CIDER  MILL. 

THE  JERSEY 

POWER  APPLE  GRINDER. 

(BUTTERWOETH’S  PATENT.) 

For  grinding  Apples, Peaches,  Sugar  Beets,  andother kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  greatly  superior  machine  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  among  the  Cider  makers  and  farm¬ 
ers  ot  our  country,  and  is  destined  soon  to  supersede  all  oth¬ 
er  mills  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Cider.  For  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  giving  lull  description  and  containing  also  testi¬ 
monials  from  many  of  the  most  extensive  Cider-makers  in 
the  country,  with  much  other  valuable  information, 

Address  R.  BUTTER  WORTH, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
J.  It.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Agents,  197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Waterman’s  Patent  Cast  iron  Roll  Pans 

For  baking  French  Foils,  Gems,  Pop  Overs ,  Corn  Bread, 
etc.  The  best  article  in  use ;  see  editorial  notice  page  23  in 
Jan.  No.  of  Agriculturist.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 
owners  of  said  patent,  RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MAN’F’G  CO., 
New  Britain,  Conn,  and  at  their  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman's  Patent  Bake  Pans.  Recipes  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  pans. 

Dealers  please  sekd  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Family  knitting  machine.— The- best 

Family  Knitter  out  is  the  one  manufactured  bv  the 
BRIDGEPORT  KNITTING  COMPANY,  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Principal  Agencies  Measury  &  Reynolds,  210 
Washington-st., Boston,  Mass.,  0.  L.  Woodruff',  Detroit,  Mich., 
Hiram  Miller,  Madison,  Wis.,  Reynolds  Brothers,  131  West 
5th-st„  Cincinnati,  O.,  J.  B.  Snow,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Glazed  stone  ware  drain  pipe.— round  land 
Tile  with  Collars.  C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  Samples  and  prices  at 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK’S.  2J5  Broadway,  New  York. 

COLGATE  &  CO.’S 

AROMATIC 

VEGETABLE 

SOAP, 

Is  particularly  adapted  to  tlie  delicate  Skin 
of  Females  and  Infants. 


Sold  by  all  Bealers  in  Perfumery  and  Toilet 
Articles. 

Shaler’s  Family  Scales 


They  arc  Indispensable  to  the  Housewife. 


The  exact  weight  of  any  substance  placed  in  the  scoop  or 
pan  is  instantly  indicated  upon  the  dial,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  and  ounces  as  plainly  as  the  hours  and  minutes 
upon  the  lace  of  a  clock.  Upwards  of  two  years’ constant 
use  has  proved  their  entire  Accuracy  and  Durability. 

Bakers,  Butchers,  Grocers,  and  others  use  them. 

EVERY  FAMILY  WANTS  ONE. 

Three  sizes  are  now  offered,  weighing  12  lbs.,  25  lbs., and  60  lbs. 

AGENTS  AND  THOROUGH  CANVASSERS  are  finding 
profitable  employment.  More  agents  are  wanted. 

Send  for  pamphlet  containing  descriptive  price  list,  &c. 
Manufactured  by  J.  AV.  NASH  &  CO.,  18  lioward-st.,  New- 
Ilaven,  Conn.  Address 

ALVA1I  BUSIINELL,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

F.  S.— ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can-  Agriculturist,  weigh  all  their  books  and  packages 
for  the  mail  on  one  of  these  scales,  finding  it  sufficiently  accu* 
rate  and  economical  of  time. 
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Advertisaments,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 


ceived  BEFORE  tbe  5tb  of  the  preceding’  month. 


TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 


Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Leas  than  4  lines,  Qa. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  &‘iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  Matter  and  last  Page—  82. oG  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion.  ' 

No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
rom  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.C0  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 


Annotincement. — There  will  be  commenced  in  Tire 
Hkkald  of  Health  for  .lime,  1SS8,  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  The  Rearing  of  Children.  The  first  paper  will  be  by 
Mrs.  Horace  Maun,  on  The  Care  of  Young  Children.  The 
second  bv  Grace  Greenwood,  entitled  The  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Girls.  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  who  has  devoted  so  much 
of  her  life  to  the  education  of  very  young  children,  lias  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  the  Kindergarten  Schools  of  Germany. 
The  series  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  in  at  once.  Price.  $3  a  year;  sample  num¬ 
bers.  30  cents.  Address  Miller,  Wood  &  Co.,  16  Laight 
Street,  New  York. 


POT  GROWN 


Strawberry  Plants. 

We  are  growing  an  immense  stock  of 

JUCUNDA—OUR  NO.  700, 


MOWER  &  REAPER, 

(A  combination  of  different  patents,) 

It  combines  move  valuable  features  and  will 
better  meet  tile  wants  of  Farmers  than 
any  fflachinc  ever  invented. 

Has  been  in  use  for  tbe  past 

JSUE-'ST’IEIKr 

—AND  HAS— 

PROVED  A  PERFECT  SUCCESS! 

Can  be  worked  successfully  on  rough  and  stony  land,  and 
is  the  most  durable  machine  in  use. 

WlaitcoBiiIj’s  Sasliky  May  flake. 

Is  the  lightest,  cheapest,  simplest,  and  best  Horse  Hay 
Rake  known.  Agents  wanted. 

ALZERIES  BROWN,  Worcester,  Mass. 
DUANE  15.  NASH,  General  Agent, 

29  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


and  other  leading  Strawberries,  in  2,  3,  and  4  inch  pots, 
which  can  be  transplanted  now  or  at  any  time,  and 
are  much  the  most  economical  plants  to  buy.  They  will 
carry  any  distance  with  entire  safety— cannot  fail  to  make  a 
strong  and  vigorous  growth,  and  will  bear  a  very  abundant 
crop  of  fruit  next  summer.  If  desirable,  they  will  produce 
by  the  coming  fall,  a  large  quantity  of  plants,  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  original  stock. 

For  full  information  in  reference  to  these  points,  see  28th, 
29th,  30th,  53d,  54th,  and  55th  pages  of  Our  Small  Fruit 
Catalogue,  which  will  bo  sent  to  all  applicants  enclos. 
ing  10  cents. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Butter,  &c., 

Effectually  preserved  without  Sugar,  without  cooking 
them,  and  without  air-tighting  the  jars  or  cans,  by  a  new, 
cheap,  healthful,  and  effectual  method,  that  of  the  American 
Fruit  Preserving  Powders. 

Samples  of  Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.,  one  year  old,  pre¬ 
served  by  those  Powders,  without  cooking  and  without  air- 
tighting,' have  been  oh  Exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  since  March  12th,  18G8,  have  been  frequent¬ 
ly  opened,  and  much  exposed,  and  are  now  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  flavor  exceeding  any  preserved  by  cooking  or  air-tight¬ 
ing  method,  and  retaining  their  full  natural  color, unchanged. 

Circular  sent  free,  or  a  Manual  of  32  pages,  containing  full 
description  and  directions  for  preserving  said  articles,  sent 
for  10  cents. 

Tiiese  Preserving  Powders  are  put  up  and  sold  for  50  cents 
per  package ;  sent  by  mail  for  75  cents— or  we  will  send  by 
mail,  a  small  sample’ for  trial— enough  for  a  few  pounds  of 
fruit— for  15  cents.  Also  for  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and 
General  Dealers  everywhere.  If  not  found  at  your  store, 
send  direct  to  L.  P.  WORRALL,  General  Agent, 

No.  165  Chambers-st.,  New  York. 


Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

■Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  ns  early 
in  reference  to  a  supply  of  Vines  and  Plants  the 
coming  fall. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

6-s  &  GOOD  THING.”— “HOWTO  GET  IT.”— 

-lsl  Would  you  know  what  you  can  do  best?  What 
calling  or  pursuit  to  follow  in  life?  And  how  to  make  the 
most  of  yourself?  Read  the  Phrenological  Journal.  It 
has  a  very  large  circulation,  is  now  in  its  47th  vol.;  and  only 
$3  a  year.  The  Journal  and  Agriculturist,  $3.50.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  or  O RANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  New  York. 

“BREWSTER  &  BALDWlN~ 

CARRIAGE  FACTORY, 

No.  65  East  25th  street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  old  House  of 
“  Brewster.”  Prices  reduced  since  1st  May. 

Top  Buggies  from  $450  to  $400. 

Road  Wagons  from  $350  to  $300. 


ScrSRUSSES.’ SEELEY’S  HARD 
S-  RUBBER  TT.USS”  Cures  Ilnpturc,  re¬ 
tains  the  most  difficult  safely  and  easily ;  never 
rusts,  breaks,  moves  orsoils;  always  new.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists.  Send  for  pamphlet,  1S1T 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Agricialtwral  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  had  In  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving.  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Shalcr’s  Family  Scales.  The  niost  paving  article 
for  Agents.  See  advertisement  on  page  281. 


Successful  Sorgo  Machines. 


The  only  recognized  Standards  in  Sorgo  Machines  are  the 
Cook's  Evaporator  and  the 

VICTOR  CAME  MULE. 


16,009  Cook’s  Evaporators  are  in  use,  and 
10,000  Victor  Cane  Mills— all  warranted. 

Awards— Cook’s  Evaporator  1st  Premium  at  58  State  Fairs  ! ! 
do.  Victor  Cane  Mill  (introduced  in  1S63),  First  Pre- 
mium  at  31  State  Fairs!! 

do.  Both  First  Premiums  at  Louisiana  Fair,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  January  1868. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines 
by  other  contrivances  have 

Signally  failed  on  TRIALS. 

Farmers  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  choke ,  or  Evaporators  that  do  second  class  work, 
and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

“While  scores  of  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up, 
had  their  day  and  subsided,  the  “Cook”  goes  right  along, 
constantly  increasing  in  reputation.”— Prairie  Farmer. 

“The  large  number  of  those  who  are  just  entering  the 
business  of  making  syrup  from  Sorgo,  justifies  our  calling 
attentfon  to  the  superior  Evaporator  made  by  the  Blymyer, 
Day  Co.  Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  their  apparatus 
a  deserved  reputation  for  superior  excellence ;  we  can  heart¬ 
ily  recommend  them.*'— American,  Agriculturist. 

“We  are  acquainted  with  this  machine,  both  by  reputation 
and  observation,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  the 
only  one  which  attained  general  success  either  at  the  fairs 
or  among  the  people.” — Ohio  Farmer. 

The  Sorgo  Hand  Book* and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free 


Ingraham’s  DitcMiig  Machine, 

With  one  man,  and  two  horses ;  plows  the  dirt,  elevates,  and 
deposits  it  by  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  Price  $850.  Half 
price  for  one  to  comncte  with  other  machines  at  public  trials., 
GROSSMAN  &  INGRAHAM, 

N o.  43  Broad-st.,  N e w  Y ork. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 

AMD 

Saponaceous  Compounds, 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals' and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus-  growth.  In  its  ordinary,  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  lienee  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  tills  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  he  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  tiiese  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Fox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  en  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

Sofarastried.it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  hark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars 
striped  hugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  wc  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4tli.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  lias  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheeps 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skill  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  tiiese 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office.  No.  4i  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters . $1.25 

10  “  “  .  235 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  B  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

Plant  Protector.— In  'solution  fbr  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  aud  3  B  Canisters,  @50  cents,  and  $1.00;  larger  pack¬ 
ages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Curo  of  Foot  Rot,  &e.  In 
solution  for-  killing  Insects,  ,tc„  on  stock.  In  3  ID  Canisters,  $t. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  far  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &e.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds. 

40  cents  per  lb.,  or  in  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.00, 

Laundry  and  No.  1  Soaps.— For  use  In  scrubbing 
and  in  tbe  Laundry.  GO  n>  boxes,  11  cts.  peril);  21  ID  boxes, 
and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  tts.  each,  packed  in  a 
case,  15  cts.  per  B.  Address  orders  to 

.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

4  i  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
will  he  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WANDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS,  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

PR  BP  A  RATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION! 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER 

Crowing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Crafting  the  Crape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SENT  POST-PAlf),  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard" 
Poultry : — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

,  The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 

WHAT  IS  PEAT? 

ITS  FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 
CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL  CHANGES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  USE. 

PEAT  AS  FUEL. 

ITS  VALUE. 

SENT  POST-PAID,'!  -  "M  .  -  PRICE,  $1.25. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  PROF.  FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  “Horticola,”  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  920  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
GRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.* 

The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $5.00. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture, 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  AVINTHROP  SARGENT.’  8vo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe— History  of  AVeliesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $0.50. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanicai  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 
and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 
the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 
growing. 

CONTE NT  S . 

DWARF  APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FIGS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL  CARDENS. 

CITY  YARDS. 

SENT  POST-PAH),  ....  PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW  BOOK  OE  FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 
in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1,75. 
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ENDLESS  iaU^EIEiW 

FOE 

BO¥S  AW©  GIRLS. 

Crandall’s  Improver!  Building  Blocks, 

which  havebeen  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES, 

DWELLINGS, 

EARNS, 

hulls, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

For  developing  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they 
are  unequaled.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial 
in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale.  In  offering  them  to 
parents  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  children, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  them  a  service  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  until  they  have  seen  the  blocks  in  their 
wonderful  combinations,  affording  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
toy  to  the  prattling  infant,  and  serving  as  a  delightful  study 
and  pastime  for  the  older  ones  of  the  family. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  cacli  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  So. 2,  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.03 ;  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  he  made  to  dealers.  Address 

©RAMGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  having; 
preserved  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  back  volumes  of 
that  paper,  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Vol¬ 
ume  complete,  can  supply  any  or  all  of  these  as  may  he 
desired.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in  hooks 
costing  three  times  as  much  money.  They  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  the  best  of  engravings,  and  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  instructive  reading  matter  for  the 
older  members  of  the  Household,  they  contain  a  Special 
Department  for  the  Boys  and  Girls.  They,  therefore,  con¬ 
stitute  in  themselves  a 

Most  va.Iual>lc  liibrary  Foi*  the 
Fannep’s  IFsamily  or  lor  simy 
other  IffoBtae. 

The  price  of  these  volumes,  unbound,  is  $1.50  each,  at 
the  office,  or  $1.73,  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post¬ 
paid.  The  price  of  the  same  volumes,  in  neat  cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  with  gilt  title  on  the  back,  is  $2.00,  at  the  office,  or 
$2.50,  if  sent  by  mail. 

Address  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  845  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


BY  ' 


Cummings  &  Willies;, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  714  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Trice  SlO.OOo 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  C0.9 

245  Broadway,  lew  York. 

Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

containing 

DESIGNS  AM©  FL.4IS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.,  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

FLAWS  AMD  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
work,  it  should  bo  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“Modern  American  Architecture”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  advertised 
above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 


BOOKS  FOB,  FAKMERS  and  OTHERS, 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . $  l  50 

Allen's  (li.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  .  l  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1S67  &  1808,  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1868, each, pa., 50c.:  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder .  3  00 

American  Rose  Guitarist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 10  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) .  3  00 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Break's  New  Book  of  Flowers . .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory. .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole’s  (R.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  II.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Jlorse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  .  .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 

Domestication . 2  Volumes..  6  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.. .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. . .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Jlorsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Lenchar's  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  . .  .  . .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Xakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c.  ..cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture  .  .  . 75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  . .  1  25 

Tedder's  Land  Measurer .  60 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping. .  .  1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  3J  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.. bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  . .  . 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse . . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  lceep  In  Stock  f  ile  following  Books: 


DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

Mow  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  fiflake  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 
What  Draining  Costs. 

Wii!  It  Pay? 

How  to  SVIake  Tiies. 

Reclaiming  Sait  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

.  A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


MYSTERIES  OF  REE  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURAGE. 
THE  APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDING. 
WIDTH  WQRW3. 
SWARWIINC. 
SENT  POST-PAID, 


QUEERS. 

DISEASES. 

ANGER  OF  BEES. 
E^EPJISES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERING. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 


ORAMCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion _ 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German) . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ot  America . .  . 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book  .(Holly) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) . 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . - . 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . — 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Spo’rts,  Svo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo.. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Haraztlijy’s  Grape  Culture  and  IVine  Making... . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter _  .  . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures . 

Kathrina.  By  Timothy  Titcomb . 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . 

Mayiiew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses . . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  —  . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  . . 

The  Dog ;  By  Dinks.  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  . 

Woodward’s  Rural  Architecture,  18(37  &  1S6S,  eacli . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . 
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VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 

HARRIS9 


imm  injurious 


TO  VEGETATION. 

BY  THE  LATE 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Enlarged  and  improved,  with  additions  from 
the  author’s  manuscripts  aud  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from  nature  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER  B. 

INTRODUCTION.  — insects  defined,  brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION;  OR¬ 
DERS  AND  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER  81. 

COLEOPTERA. -BEETLES.  SCARAB2EIANS.  GROUND- 
BEETLES.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW¬ 
ER,  STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF¬ 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHRYSOME- 
LIANS.  CANTHARIDES. 

CHAPTER  BBS. 

ORTHOPTERA. — earwigs,  cockroaches,  sooth¬ 
sayers.  WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.  KATYDID.  LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER  BV. 

HEMIPTERA.  —  bugs,  squash  bug.  clinch- 

bug.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
HOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BLIGHT.  BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LEPIDOPTERA. — caterpillars,  butterflies. 

SKIPPERS.  HAWK-MOTHS.  ALGERIANS  OR  BOR¬ 
ING  CATERPILLARS.  MOTHS.  CUT- WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT,  BEE, CORN, 
CLOTHES,  AND  FEATHER- WINGED  MOTHS. 

CHAPTER  VB. 

HYMENOPTERA.  —  stingers  and  piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AND  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW-FLY.  ROSE-BUSH  AND  PEAR-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR¬ 
LEY  INSECT  AND  JOINT  WORM. 

CHAPTER,  Vi 8. 

DIPTERA.  —  GNATS  AND  ELIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES¬ 
SIAN,  WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO- 
WINGED  GALL-FLIES,  AND  FRUIT  FLIES. 

APPENDIX. — THE  ARMY  WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  $1.00  ;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en¬ 
gravings  colored  with  great  accuracy,  $6.00. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  IMew-York. 


DARWIN'S  NEW  WORK. 


THE  VARIATION 


HI!, US  nil  MTS 


UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  E13ITIOJNT 

BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 


This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing-  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding-,  crossing-,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are.discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  in  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100  pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATE!!. 
SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $6.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York  City. 


SEW  AMI  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH  HOOPES,  Westchester,  Pa. 


Bncluding  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

This  is  a  long- needed  work,  as  in  it  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing  plants,  or  Conifene, 
of  the  botanist  ,  is  posted  up.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those 
persons  rarely  met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man 
of  science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work  gives  us 
all  the  Conifene  arranged  in  the  classification  of  the 
botanist,  it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience,  not 
only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  generally, 
with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not  only  in 
ornamental  planting,  but  in  wliat  may  be  termed  eco¬ 
nomical  planting,  (i.  e.  hedges,  screens,  wind-breaks, 
etc.),  that  we  are  sure  a  work  which  treats  of  their  propa¬ 
gation  and  culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien¬ 
tific  language  the  many  species,  and,  wliat  is  of  not  tho 
least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  t  he  tender  and  unreliable 
ones,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  condemn  a  plant  as  if  he 
were  not  a  nurseryman.  All  the  latest  novelties  from 
Japan,  the  North-west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most  carefully 
executed  engravings,  for  the  greater  part  from  living 
specimens. 

We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care  the  author 
has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  proper  names  ;  and 
doubtless  much  of  confusion  that  at  present  exists  in 
respect  to  names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will  bo 
corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard  work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  an 
account  of  the  principal  collections  of  evergreens  in  tho 
country. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York  City. 
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DIALOGUE. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Farmers’  Club. 

WILLIAM  D.  OSBORN.— “Will  the 
Club  give  us  its  opinion  of  Wash¬ 
ing-machines?  Is  it  economy  to 
pay  fourteen  dollars  for  one  of 
Doty’s  machines?  Washing-ma¬ 
chines  have  so  generally  proved 
to  be  failures  that  I  am  afraid  of 
throwing  away  my  money  upon 
one.” 

SOLON  ROBINSON.—"  If  you  had 
to  pay  ten  times  the  money  you 
mention,  it  would  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  ever  made  upon  your 
farm.  But  you  must  not  have  that 
alone.  Cet  the  Universal  Clothes- 
Wringer  with  it,  and  your  wife  and 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed,  for  they  will  find  washing 
made  easy.” 

The  following  testimonials  have  been  given  : 

“  JVe  like  our  machine  much  ;  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  do  without  it,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Dot i/,  we  feel  that  we  arc  masters  of  the 
position.”— REV.  RUSH  OR  SCOTT,  M.  E. 
CHURCH. 

“  It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  iveek  in  any 
family _ N.  Y.  TRIBUNE. 

“  I  give  it  the  most  unqualified  praise,  and 
pronounce  it  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
machinery/  of  housekeeping.” — REV.  HEN¬ 
RY  IV A  JtD  HEECilER. 

“In  the  laundry  of  my  house  there  is  a 
perpetual  thanksgiving  on  Mondays  for  the 
invention  of  if  our  excellent  WRINGER.”— 
REV.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 

“Every  week  has  given  it  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  inmates  of  the 
laundry.”— NEW  YORE  OBSERVER. 
BOTH  THESE  MACHINES  HAVE  RECENTLY 
BEEN  GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

You  may  prove  the  above  state¬ 
ments  true  by  sending  the  retail 
price:  Washer,  $14;  Extra  Cog- 
Wheel  Wringer,  $9;  and  we  will 
forward  to  places  where  no  one 
is  selling,  either  or  both,  free  of 
charges.  If,  after  a  trial  of  one 
month,  you  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied,  we  will  REFUND  THE  MONEY 
on  the  return  of  the  machines. 
Large  discount  to  the  trade  every- 

where.  R.  C.  BROWNING, 

General  Agent, 

23  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y- 


MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW. 

BY  A  WESTERN  GRAPE  GROWER. 

A  Book  full  of  valuable  teachings  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  grow  grapes,  whether  a  single  vine  or  a  vineyard. 

Contents. — Making  a  Change.  Going  West.  Get¬ 
ting  Settled.  First  Experience.  Planting  a  Vineyard. 
Soils  and  Situations.  Preparation.  Manures.  Pruning 
and  Training.  Brief  Expositions,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID. . PRICE,  $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.  245  Broadway. 


CONANT’S  BINDER, 

A  cheap  and  durable  meth¬ 
od  of  binding  Magazines,  Pa¬ 
pers,  &c.  Extremely  simple. 
New  numbers  can  be  added  as 
received. 

No.  1,  Adapted  to  “Our  Young 
Folks,’’  and  similar  sized 

journals . 50c. 

No.  2,  For  the  Atlantic,  Har¬ 
per,  Godey, &e .  50c. 

No.  3,  For  Riverside,  Every 

Saturday.  &c . 60c. 

No.  3 y~,  For  Phrenological 

Journal,  &c . 75c. 

No.  4,  For  the  “Agriculturist,” 

Nation,  &c . 75c. 

No.  5,  For  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Scientific  American,  &c.  $1.25 
»  i  Music  size — Sheet  Music.  .$1.00 

ti  Tills  article  is  so  simple,  con¬ 

venient,  and  useful,  that  we 
oiler  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price.  The  cut  shows 
the  whole  thing.  All  that  has 
to  he  done  is  to  punch  six  holes  in  the  hack  of  tire  paper 
with  an  awl,  or  any  sharp  instrument,  slip  the  strings  through, 
and  tie  them  up.  Eacli  successive  number  maybe  added, 
and  tints  the  volume  lie  preserved  in  good  order  to  the  end 
of  the  year  for  binding  and  future  reference.  Sent  post-paid 
at  above  prices. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 

%BTanted,  Good  Agents  for  our  new  work,  “Home 
*  »  Book  of  Wonder’s;”  also  for  a  new  “  Family  Photo¬ 
graph  Bible,”  Address  A,  BRAIN ARD,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DOLLAR  MAGAZINE 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

PACMAItB’S  mONTHLY. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  :  Single  Copies,  15  Cents. 

The  June  number  of  this  magazine  is  now  ready,  and  can 
be  had  of  Newsdealers,  or  at  the  office  of  Publication,  937 
Broadway,  New  York. 

It  contains,  among  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  public, 
a  spirited  article  (with  portrait)  on  Robert  Bonner,  and  the 
New  York  Ledger,  prepared  with  great  care  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  by  Oliver  Dyer,  Esq.,  and  presenting  points  of 
interest  in  the  career  of  the  great  journalist,  never  before 
made  public ;  a  well-considered  article  on  Success  ok  Fail¬ 
ure  in  Life,  by  Horace  Greeley  ;  a  common-sense  arti¬ 
cle  from  Mr.  Parton,  on  Clerks  and  Apprentices  ;  anoth¬ 
er  from  Edward  Cary,  of  the  Brooklyn  Union,  on  the  Po¬ 
litical  Duties  of  Young  Men  ;  a  spirited  sketcli  on 
Money  and  Morals,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Corning,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  ;  a  most  entertaining  description  of  John  O'Groat’s,  by 
Elihu  Bukritt,  the  “  Learned  Blacksmith ;’’  a  beautiful 
little  poem  on  “  Tiie  Telescope  of  Stars,”  by  Geo.  W. 
Bungay  ;  a  Chapter  on  Autographs,  by  the  Editor,  em- 
bracing/ac  similes  of  the  hand-writing  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  YVm. 
Cullen  Bryant,  James  Parton,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  YVm.  E 
Dodge,  and  George  YVm.  Curtis,  etc. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Magazine  to  supply  unexceptiona¬ 
ble  reading  for  Y'oung  Men,  by  engaging  the  best  talent, 
and  putting  the  price  at  the  very  lowest  point. 

The  unexpectedly  favorable  reception  of  the  initial  num¬ 
ber,  (May.)  lias  inspired  the  publisher  with  a  determination 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  be  requisite  to  place 
tiie  magazine  on  a  footing  with  the  best  exponents  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  country.  Tiie  dawning  of  this  fulfillment  will 
he  apparent  in  the  present  number.  Single  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  15  cents.  Excellent  inducements  for  Clubs. 


Publisher,  937  Broadway,  New  York. 


England’s  Improved  Dirt  Scraper. 

Patented  March  31st,  1368. 

HENRY  ,T.  ENGL,  AND,  Dellii,  N.  Y. 

HOWE  A,  STEVENS’ 

FAMILY  DYE  COLORS. 

CAUTION. 

All  persons  who  keep  HoWe  &  Stevens’  Family  Dye 
Colors  for  sale  can  be  relied  on  for  fair  dealing,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  cost  the  retailer  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  other  kinds  of  Dyes  in  tiie  market,  while  he  re¬ 
tails  them  all  at  tiie  same  price  ;  consequently  he  makes 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  more  by  selling  an  inferior  article. 

YVe  publish  this  caution  to  guard  our  customers  against 
imposition.  Accept  none  but  Howe  &  Stevens’  Patent 
Family  Dye  Colous.  They  are  the  original  inventors  of 
an  improvement  which  originated  this  branch  of  business, 
and  made  dyeing  a  domestic  art.  They  iiave  had,  also,  five 
years’  experience  in  this  particular  business,  and  have  been 
constantly  improving  the  quality  of  their  Dyes.  All  the 
colors,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufactured 
by  the  undersigned,  and  we  can  supply  our  customers  with 
either.  The  liquids  do  not  require  so  inucii  time  in  dyeing ; 
but  tiie  powder  colors  will  color  the  most  goods,  anil  cost 
tiie  same  per  package.  In  coloring  blacks,  browns  and  drabs, 
we  would  advise  tiie  use  of  tiie  powder  colors  in  preference 
to  the  liquid,  unless  for  ribbons  or  some  very  small  article. 
manufactured  by 

MANLEY  HOWE, 

(Successor  to  Howe  &  Stevens.) 

260  and  262  BROADWAY,  BOSTON. 


PATENT 

Water  Proof  Boofing, 

BELTm®  A  HAHNE88  PAPES, 

Bond  Stamp  for  Circular  «nd  Sample  of 
the  Paper. 

C.  J.  FAY  &,  CO., 

2d  &  Vine  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 

EVERY  MAN  IIIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  MAKING  MONEY'.— Price  of  Presses, 
$R.  $12,  $16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $30,  $42, 
$48,  $70.  Send  for  Circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mill-Stone  Dressing  and  Glaziers’  Diamonds ;  also 
for  all  Mechanical  purposes.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 
JOHN  DICKINSON,  64  Nassau-st„  New-York. _ _ 

Slitaler’s  Family  Scales.  See  advertisement  on 
page  231,  Are  wanted  by  every  family  in  city  or  country. 


INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS. 


For  in  or  out-door  use.  Any  one 
having  the  use  of  the  hands  can 
propel  and  guide  one.  Prices  $20 
to  $10. 

Invalid^  Carriages  made  to 
order.  State  your  case  and  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

Patent  Cantering  Horses. 

$12  to  $25. 

S.  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  street,  New  York. 


Atwater’s  Patent  Portable  Copying  Press ! 

SI. 50  procures  the  above,  post-paid,  with  Book  and  Wri¬ 
ting:  Case,  warranted  to  copy  Letters,  etc.,  instantly,  and  as 
perfectly  as  the  expensive  Iron  Press!  Invaluable  to  the 
traveling  man,  tourist,  and  even /  body.  Agents  wanted ! 
Circulars  free!  C.  C.  THURSTbX,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  BURTT, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

STORE,  84  KNEELAND  STREET. 

'Warehouse,  115  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Particular  attention  given  to  sales  of  Flour,  Butter,  Cheese, 
Eggs,  Hides,  Pelts,  Country  Produce,  &c. 

TATEM  &  DAVENPORT, 
Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

And  Dealers  in  Berries,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  &c.  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  4,  Delaware  Avenue  Market,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

LUMBER  AND  LOG-  BOOK. 

SCRIBNER’S  READY  RECKONER,  designed  expressly 
for  Lumber  Merchants,  Ship  Builders  and  Farmers,  contain¬ 
ing  the  correct  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards,  Plank, 
Cubical  contents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs, 
YVood,  &c„  comprised  m  a  number  of  tables,  to  which  are 
added  Tables  of  YVages  by  the  month,  Board  or  Rent  by  the 
week  or  day.  Interest  Tables,  &c. 

Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  above  book  more  than  to  give  its  title  page.  Every  one 
engaged  ill  buying,  selling,  measuring  or  inspecting  lumber 
of  any  kind,  will  at  once  appreciate  a  work  of  this  kind. 

400,000  COPEES 

have  now  been  sold,  and  it  is  considered  the  standard  Lum¬ 
ber  and  Log  Book  of  the  country.  No  farmer  or  lumber 
dealer  need  hesitate  to  adopt  the  measurement  given,  as  it 
is  based  upon  mathematical  calculations,  and  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  correct. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  30 
cents,  by  GEO.  W.  FISHEIt,  Publisher, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Agents  wanted— for  the 

best  and  most  reliable  LIFE 
OF  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Ileadley. 
Now  ready.  In  one  handsome  y0l. 
$2.50.  Also  just  issued  TIIE 
NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  of  Facts 
And  Figures  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  tim©i 
408  pages  $1.50.  Sent  Post  paid. 

E.  B,  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
654  Broadway,.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

—FOR— 

“Mansfield’s  Life  of  Grant” 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN. 


Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  sell  the  “Popular  and 
Authentic  Life  of  U.  S.  Grant,”  with  steel  Plates  and  Maps, 
from  the  able  pen  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  whose  military 
education,  close  study  of  history,  long  experience  as  editor 
and  author,  and  powerful  and  graphic  style,  render  his  book 
of  absorbing  interest  and  perfect  authenticity.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  alone  will  sell  the  hook  wherever  offered.  Applicants 
for  territory  west  of  Indiana  will  apply  to  It.  G.  Lambert, 
Bloomington,  Ill.  All  others  to  the  sole  publishers, 

R.  YY.  CARROLL  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WASTED 
FOR.  “  PEOPLE’S  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY.” 

By  JAMES  PARTON,  the  “Prince  of  Biographers.”  con¬ 
taining  lives  of  distinguished  persons  of  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  Women  as  well  as  Men.  A  handsome  octavo  book  oi 
over  600  pages,  illustrated  with  12  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 
No  competition.  Agents  say  it  sells  faster  than  any  hook  they 
ever  sold.  Terms  liberal.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED,  for  Howland’s  Life 

of  GENERAL  GRANT,  as  a  Soldier  and  a  States¬ 
man.  An  accurate  History  of  his  Military  and  Civil  Career. 
One  large  octavo  vol.  ol’OSU  pages,  finely  illustrated.  Agents 
will  find  this  the  Book  to  sell  at  the  present  time.  The 
largest  commission  given.  YVe  employ  no  General  Agents, 
and  oiler  extra  inducements  to  canvassers.  Agents  will  see 
tiie  advantage  of  dealing  directly  with  the  publishers.  For 
circulars  and  terms,  address 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Book  Ag’ciats  Wanted 

For  new,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  very  popular  books. 
Special  opportunities  for  LADY'  AGENTS.  Address,  for 
terms  and  particulars, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  Y'ork. 

WANTED,  Agents  to  sell  Campaign  Badges  and 
Medals,  Grant  Badges  and  Medals,  ready  now.  Send 
25  cts.  for  samples.  LANPHEAR  &  PERKY,  109  Bank-st., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WB/’  ANTED,  GOOD  AGENTS  for  our  New  Work. 

Home  Book  of  Wonders ;  also,  for  the  cheapest  and 
best  Photograph  Bible,  containing  Indexes,  Maps,  Engrav¬ 
ings,  &c.  Best  terms  given.  A.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Conn, 
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The  Union  Apple¬ 
paring  Machine 

is  so  constructed  that 

The  Knife  Pares  going 
both  ways, 

Thus  saving  time  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  speed  of  the  apple 
— o— 

It  throws  the  Parings  from 
the  Machine. 

It  contains  a  less  number  of 
parts  than  any  other  machine 
in  the  market. 

The  gears  are  all  connected 
directly  with  each  other.there- 
by  dispensing  with  the  arbor 
or  rod  to  connect  them,  and 
which  has  always  been  liable 
to  work  loose  and  turn  around 
without  moving  the  parts. 

It  is  very  neat,  as  will.be 
seen  by  the  above  cut. 

It  is  very  thorough  in  its  construction. 

It  has  a  straight  knife,  consequently  leaves  the  apple 
smooth  and  handsome. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  perfect  this  machine  in  all 
its  parts,  and  it  is  warranted  entirely  satisfactory. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  its  sale. 

Price  per  dozen,  S9.00.  In  lots  of*  10  dozen, 
a,t  $8.50.  In  lots  of  50  dozen,  at  $8.00. 
IMPROVED  (Alili  IRON) 


Paring,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machine. 


All  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  brought  against 
the  “  Bay  Sate”  Baring,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machine,  are 
entirely  overcome  in  this  improvement. 

It  is  all  iron,  and  with  the  clamp  can  be  firmly  held  to  the 
table. 

The  slide  will  not  slip  ont  of  the  screw  while  in  operation. 

It  takes  only  just  time  enough  to  pare  and  slice  each  apple 
according  to  size,  while  in  the  “  Bay  State  ”  it  takes  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  pare  the  largest  apple  for  each  one. 

It  takes  only  three  turns  of  the  crank  to  pare,  and  only 
four  turns  to  pare,  core,  and  slice  an  ordinary-sized  apple. 

It  is  all  done  at  once,  and  leaves  it  in  the  best  possible 
shape  for  drying  and  cooking. 

It  being  ail  iron,  and  consequently  thoroughly  connected, 
it  works  easy. 

Dried  apple  sells  higher  when  sliced  with  this  machine 
than  when  quartered.  It  is  only  about  one-half  the  size  of 
the  “Bay  State”  Machine. 

Our  long  experience  with  and  constant  demand  for  the 
“  Bay  State  ”  has  induced  us  at  great  expense  to  invent  and 
perfect  this  now  perfect  Paring,  Coring, and  Slicing  Machine, 
and  it  is  warranted  as  recommended. 


Price  per  dozen,  S13.00.  In  lots  of  10  dozen,  at 
S13.50.  In  lots  of  50  dozen,  at  SS12.00. 


PEACH  PABKR. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  Peach  Parer  which  has  been 
sold  for  several  years. 

The  peach  is  held  between  the  two  forks,  the  large  fork 
turns  the  peach,  the  small  one  turns  upon  the  rod  like  a 
swivel  when  t lie  peach  is  turned,  and  serves  to  hold  up  the 
outer  end  of  the  peach.  The  stone  in  each  peach  prevents 
the  peach  from  being  pushed  on  to  one  fork  and  held  by 
that  alone. 

The  small  fork  is  pushed  up  and  back  with  the  rod,  the 
cam  in  the  center  of  the  stand  serving  to  hold  it  in  place 
while  the  peach  is  being  pared.  The  knife  is  then  drawn 
over  the  peach,  from  left  to  right. 

When  peaches  are  soft  it  is  better  to  hold  the  small  fork 
against  the  peach  by  gently  pushing  against  the  knob  while 
the  peach  is  being  pared,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
the  small  cam  in  the  center  of  the  stand. 

The  above  machine  is  also  superior  for 

PARING  POTATOES, 

and  even  when  the  potato  is  long  and  wilted,  it  works  com¬ 
plete,  the  small  or  outer  fork  serving  to  hold  up  the  outer 
end  of  the  potato  while  it  is  being  pared.  The  knife  upon 
this  machine  is  of  a  very  superior  shape  for  potatoes. 

It  is  also  a  good  apple  paring  machine— the  use  of  the  small 
or  sliding  fork  being  dispensed  with. 

Price  per  dozen,1  $10.00.  In  lots  of  10  dozen, 
at  $9.50.  25  dozen  at  $9.00. 


Manufactured  only  by  D.  H.  WHITTE5IORE, 
Successor  to  Whittemore  Brothers, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
CLARK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

81  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 


Choked  or  Moated  Cattle 

relieved  at  once  by  the  use  of 
CLUMP’S  PATENT  THROAT  PIPE. 

A  new  instrument,  warranted  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  it  is  made.  Every  cattle  owner  should  have  one. 
Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms  given.  Address 

CLUMP  &  ENEIiLE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 

Patented  Feb.  9,  1S64. 

The  BRIDGE¬ 
PORT  M  AN  U FAC¬ 
TORING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Bridgeport, 
Conn., having  large¬ 
ly  increased  their 
facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  the 
above-named  cele¬ 
brated  DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION,  NON- 
FREEZING  Force 
PUMP,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish 
them  in  any  quan¬ 
tities.  This  pump 
is  recommended  by 
Insurance  Compan¬ 
ies  and  others  as  a 
convenient  and  use¬ 
ful  fire  pump,  as 
with  the  power  of 
one  man  water  can 
be  thrown  through 
a  hose  and  pipe 
from  50  to  75  ft .  It 
is  also  recommend¬ 
ed  for  its  conven¬ 
ience  in  washing 
wagons,  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  &c. 
Its  Advantages 

AND  USES. 

1  st.  Simp  licity.— 
The  entire  Pump  is 
composed  of  but 
few  parts,  all  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  and 
can  be  taken  apart 

and  put  together  easily,  and  as  it  requires  no  packing,  sel¬ 
dom  gets  out  of  repair. 

2d.  It  Never  Freezes— As  no  water  remains  in  the  pipe 
when  not  in  motion,  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 

3d.  These  Pumps,  being  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
work  with  very  little  friction,  as  they  are  perfectly  lubri¬ 
cated,  and  always  furnish  the  coldest  and  purest  water. 

4th.  Galvanized. — Being  thoroughly  galvanized,  outside 
and  inside,  they  do  not  impart  an  unpleasant  and  brackish 
taste  to  the  water ;  hence,  for  well-pumps  for  family  use,  the 
galvanized  ones  are  recommended. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  list  of  Pumps, 
either  Iron,  Galvanized  or  Brass,  with  printed  directions  lor 
putting  them  in.  Pipe  extra.  In  ordering  pipe  and  pump 
from  the  manufactory  or  of  agents,  be  particular  to  give  the 
exact  depth  of  well  to  top  of  platform;  pipe  can  then  be 
furnished  the  length  required,  so  that  any  man  observing 
the  directions  sent  can  set  a  pump  without  trouble.  Orders 
for  pumps  promptly  filled.  Sent  by  express  C.  O.  D. 

Capacity , 
per  minute. 
15  to  20  gals. 
25  to  35  gals. 
70  gals. 
140  gals. 
400  gals. 

Pipe,  Hose,  and  Couplings  required  will  be  furnished  at 
the  lowest  price. 

MOWER  &  REAPER. 


Vo. 

Iron. 

Gal¬ 

vanized. 

Size  of 
Cylinder. 

Length  of 
Stroke. 

1 

$  12 

$  15 

inches.  4  and  6  Inches. 

2 

20 

25 

4  inches.  4  and  5  inches. 

3 

30 

36 

5  inches. 

G  inches. 

4 

50 

65 

6  inches. 

7  inches. 

5 

200 

252 

9  inches. 

12  inches. 

This  Cklkbbated  and  Unequaled  machine  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Tile  Clipper  Moiver  &  Reaper  Company, 
at  their  Works  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  where  they  have  unsur¬ 
passed  facilities  for  the  business.  The  Machine  needs  no  en- 
comium.  Farmers  throughout  all  sections  ot  the  country 
who  have  used  it,  are  ready  and  willing  to  testify  to  its  great¬ 
ly  superior  qualities  for  all  work,  combining,  as  it  does,  more 
points  of  excellence  than  any  machine  yet  made. 

Its  principal  characteristics  are Simplicity  of  Con¬ 
struction,  Durability,  Ease  of  Draft.  1  ortability, 
and  Completeness  of  Finish  in  all  its  I  arts. 

These  Machines  are  made  of  Four  Sizes,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  any  farmer,  as  follows : 

No  1.  One-Horse  machine  (30  in.  wheel,)  3V£  leet  Swath 
Tliis  Machine  took  the  First  Premium  et  CoDl 
Medal,  at  the  Great  Trial  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  duly  1800,  and 
is  the  only  practical  One-Horse  Machine  in 
Market.  ,  ,  , ,  .  „  „ 

No.  2,  Two-Horse  (light)  30  in.  wheel,  4  feet  Swath. 

No.  3,  “  (medium)  32  in.  wheel,  leet  Swath. 

No  4  “  (large)  30  in.  wheel,  i'A  and  5  leet  Swath. 

Made  also  as  a  Combined  Mowerand  Reaper. 

Address  THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 
Nos.  12  &  14  Cliff  st..  New  York  City. 


Walter  A.  Wood’s  Prize  Mowers  and 


Reapers.  See  advertisement  in  May  number. 

Dr.  Grant’s  Deep  Tilling  and  Trenching 
Plows,  ail  sizes. 

Share’s  Patent  Coulter  Harrow,  Cultivators, 

Horse  Hoes,  &c.,  &c. 

Swift’s  Improved  Lawn  Mower,  the  only  relia¬ 
ble  one  in  use.  Six  sizes,  suitable  for  hand  or  horse-power. 

Clift’s  Aerating  Churn  will  make  good  butter  in 
live  minutes.  Send  for  Circulars  to 
J.  II.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Agents, 
197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Shaler’s  Family  Scales.  You  want  them.  See 
advertisement  oil  page  231. 


Buy  th  k  rsmsT. 

Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due. 


Harder’s  PREMIUM  Railway 

HORSE  POWER  AND  COMBINED  THRESHER  AN D^ 
CLEANER,  AT  THE  GREAT  NATIONAL 
TRIAL  AT  AUBURN,  JULY,  18GG. 

For  “  Sloiv  and  easy  movement  of  horses— 15  rods  less  than 
miles  an  hour.  Mechanical  construction  of  the  very  best 
kind,  deserving  of  high  commendation.  Thorough  and  con¬ 
scientious  workmanship  and  material  in  every  place  ;  noth - 
ing  slighted ,  excellent  work,  &c.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Re¬ 
port  of  J udges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  &c.,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  with  price,  full  information  and  Judges’  Re¬ 
port  of  Auburn  trial  sent  free.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established  1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saw¬ 
ing  Machines,  Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch- 
forks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing.)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel¬ 
led  if  equalled  by  any  ill  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented.  Address, 

WHEELER,  MELICIi  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 


The  Sword  Brick  Machine 

Grinds  the  clay,  makes,  presses  compactly  and  frees  from 
the  moulds  by  Steam  Power  20,000  to  30,000  Superior  Brick 
daily.  Four  men  receive  them  and  hake  them  up  as  they 
come  from  the  machine.  JACOB  R.  CROSSMAN,  Agt., 

No.  43  Broad-st.,  New  York. 


PATENT  CHERRY  STONER.— Takes  ont  the 
stones  from  one  bushel  per  hour,  without  mashing  the 
fruit.  Simple  and  durable.  Price  $1.25.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  GEER  &  HUTCHINSON,  Peoria,  Ill. 


HYDRAULIC 

COW-MILKER. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— All  who  arc  looking  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  call  and  examine  the  HYDRAULIC  COW-MILKER. 
Pat.  May  22,  1866,  and  Feb.  18,  1868.  There  never  was  a 
patent  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  which  has  sold  so  read¬ 
ily  as  this.  One  hundred  and  sixty  counties  (in  which  the 
Company  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  machines,)  have 
been  soid  within  thirty-five  days,  and  many  more  engaged 
by  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  business  men.  It  is  a  sure 
cure  for  aching  hands  and  kicking  cows.  It  milks  the  four 
teats  of  a  cow  at  once.  It  imitates  the  calf— draws  and 
stops  drawing  to  swallow.  It  milks  cows  perfectly  dry  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes.  It  is  operated  by  hand,  dog, 
horse,  or  other  power.  One  man  can  attend  several  ma¬ 
chines,  milking  as  many  cows  at  once.  It  is  simple,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  self-adjusting.  Will  fit  any  cow.  Milks  three-teated 
cows  as  well  as  any.  Easily  worked,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  lias  proven  by  practical  use  to  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  cow  than  hand-milking.  Call  one  and  all  and 
pass  your  judgment  upon  the  most  important  and  valuable 
invention  of  the  19th  Century.  A  rare  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  enterprising  men,  with  large  or  small  capital,  to 
make  money,  cither  bv  traveling  or  locating  in  eitv  or  coun- 
trv.  HYDRAULIC  COW-MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  No. 
1  Vesey  street,  (Astor  House  Block),  New  York. 
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Tlie  subscribers,  having  purchased,  March,  1SC1,  Ihe  entire 
stock  of  Iron  Goods  of  the  New  York  Wire  Radius  Com¬ 
pany,  HUTCHINSON  &  WICItERSHAM,  late  ageiits,  to¬ 
gether  with  tlie  Patent  and  all  the  Machinery  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  manufacture  of  Crimped  Wire  Railing,  Window  Guards, 
Farm  Fencing,  etc.,  still  continue  the  manufacture  of  the 
same  in  larger  variety  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  We 
invite  special  attention  to  our 

mom  railings 

For  inclosing  Offices,  Dwellings,  Cemetery  Plots,  etc., 
together  with  the  largest  assortment  of 
ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  TERRA  COTTA  GOODS, 
FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  STATUARY,  ETC., 

Ever  offered  in  this  country. 

XMPSOVED  STABLE  FITTINGS, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Iron  Furniture,  Bedsteads,  Etc. 

CHASE  &  CO., 

NO.  524  BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 

Tlie  Crossmaii  Clay  &  M9Pg  €©„, 

of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  are  now  prepared  to  supply  from  their 
works,  by  tlie  cargo,  all  sizes  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire 
Brick,  and  Building  Brick.  Less  quantities  lor  sale  at  their 
store,  43  Broad-street,  Mew  Yt'orn. 

The  Company  will  also  supply  to  manufacturers  Tiffa¬ 
ny’s  Pipe  and  Tile  Maeliincs,  of  which  it  owns  the 
Patents.  J.  R.  CROSSMAN,  Pres’t., 

Laxsixo  Tiitjkber,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

Elexsasaser’s  Fr©aag“H®e. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  on  application.  Price  $2.50,  cash  with  the  order. 

For  sale  at  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses,  and  by 
REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Save  all  Use  Froit. 

Cider  and  T Vine  Mills,  Hutchinson’s  Pat.  with  Presses, 
3  sizes  lor  tile  Family.  Fruit  Grower,  and  Manufacturer. 
Cheapest  and  best  iu  the  world.  More  than  10,000  in  use. 
Cider  Press  Screws,  line  thread,  very  powerful.  PEEK- 
SKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peek-skill,  N.  Y.,  or  S3  Merwin-st„ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular  sent  free. 

Also,  The  Cupper  Strip  Feed  Cutter,  Gale's  Vegetable 
Slicer,  Share's  Coulter  Harrow,  Betts'  Double  Mold  Plow. 

I^on’t  Use  Dull  Scissors. — Jacobs’  Pat.  Scissors 
,  '  Sharpener,  the  staple  sharpeners  for  family  use.  Sam¬ 
ples  post-paid.  25  ets.  Circulars  free.  Great  inducements  to 
Agents,  SOUTH  WIC  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

TOARMERS  wishing-  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of 
19-  Bullard’s  Improved ‘Patent  Hav  Tedders,  will  apply  to  or 
address  S.  C.  Herring,  Patentee  and  Matin’!.  lor  the  State  of 
N.  York;  for  circulars  address  S.  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 

Office  of  “  Passaic  Carbon  Works,” 

159  Fkont  Stkeet,  (Comtek  Maiden-  Lane), 

MSTEE 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PURE  KCfflE  IMISTc, 
Fresh  Boise  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,  Ivory  Mack,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  Works 
on  tile  Passaic  River,  N.  J„  should  be  addressed  to 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 
General  Agents  for  New  Jersey 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.. 

_ _ _ 70  Broad-st„  Newark,  N.  J. 

FERTILIZERS. 

3E.  F.  Coe’s  Ammoniated  SuperpSiospSajite, 
S55  per  ton.  No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano,  Land 
Plaster,  Castor  Pomace,  Bone  Dust,  <&c.,  &c. 
For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  II.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Seeds,  &c.,  197  Water-st.,  .New  York 

TOAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others. — The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  -with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years  ;  it  is 
ot  alight  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
tlie  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’  and  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
water-proof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  .->,000  bbls.  the  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose 
is  unsimpassed  lor  body,  durability,  elasticitv,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  *6  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  wiil  supplv  a  farm¬ 
er  lor  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
lor  a  circular  winch  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 

DAMEL  BIDWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


BEST  YOUMIk  PMSTS. 

Carefully  packed,  warranted  genuine,  war¬ 
ranted  to  grow. 

BLACKBERRIES.  per  doz.  per  100.  per  1.000 

Kittatixny .  $1.00  $5  $40 

Wilson’s  Early .  1.50  7  50 

Missouri  Mammoth .  4.50 

RASPBERRIES.— Clarke  and  Philadelphia,  $2.00  per  doz.; 

IDllisdale  and  Thornless,  $4  per  doz. 

ROSES,  ail  extra  collection,  on  their  own  roots,  $3  per  doz.; 
$'15  per  hundred. 

VERBENAS,  $5  per  1 00.  Also,  a  general  assortment  of 
Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants. 

F.  K.'PHCENTX,  Bloomington,  III. 

CJATAli©©UES  SENT  Fit  EE. 

M.  ©’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  Cabbage  plants, 
grown  with  great  care  and  warranted  true  to  name,  of  the 
following  varieties,  viz. : 

Marblehead  Mammoth, 

Winningsta'dt, 

Drumhead  Savoy, 

Large  Late  Drumhead, 

Premium  Flat  Dutch, 

Bergen  Drumhead, 

Late  Solid  Brunswick, 

Orders  will  he  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  beginning 
June  15th,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Plants  packed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  Express  office,  without  extra  charge. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FRESH  TURNIP  SEEDS  of  all 
kinds,  pre-paid  by  mail,  10  cents 
per  os.,  $1.00  per  lb. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

PURE  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  the  best  quality  and  true  to  name.  Forwarded  by  mail 
without  extra  charge.  Our  Illustrated  Manual  for  1SRS  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp.  iMAFPAY,  IIACKER&  CO.,  Seed  Grow¬ 
ers  &  Importers,  Nos.  803  &  805  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TWBissoTOi-i  MsiBasmsoSSa  BSlaclifeen-i-y. — - 

lV-ELFine,  well-rooted,  potted  Plants  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100. 
Kittatinny  Blackberry,  $1.50  a  doz.,  $8.00  a  100.  Packed  in 
Moss.  Charges  pre-paid.  I.  L.  Willits,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

(013®.  A.  DE1TZ,  THE  ti&AT 

'EM  SEED  WHEAT  GROWER,  Cham bershurgii, 
Pa.,  sends  free  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Seed  Wheats 
iu  the  world. 


Per  100 

Per  1,000 

Per  10,000 

75c 

$5.50 

$35.00 

50c 

3.75 

25.00 

50c 

3.75 

25.00 

40c 

3 

22.00 

40c 

3 

22.00 

40c 

3 

22.00 

40c 

3 

22.00 

■ROCHESTER  GRAPE  and  BERRY  BOX  CO., 
-0-®'  HALLOCK  &  COLI3Y,  Patentees.  Lock  Berry  Box, 
Pints  and  Quarts,  $5  and  $3  per  M.  Improved  Grape  Boxes, 
Crates,  &c.  Send  for  Circular.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

II.  N.  PECK  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1?VERY  MAN  Ins  own  House  Painter  and  Paper 
-“Hanger.  The  best  practical  work  on  Painting  Any  one 
can  understand  it.  Don’tneglect  painting  your  houses.  S  ’ 
75  cents  to  THOS.  SMITH,  Baldwin  City,  Kansas  and 
the  book  by  return  of  mail. 


.  Send 
get 


A  MID  W  TREUL1.IS, 

For  Tomatoes,  Flowers,  &c.  Ornamental  and 
durable.  For  Illustrated  Circular 

Address  WILLIAM  W.  WILCOX, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

To  Cri’a-pe  Growers. 

The  Subscriber,  proprietor  of  160  acres  of  land  in  the  City 
of  Warsaw,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois,  said  to  be  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  of  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  growth  of  the  vine,  de¬ 
sires  to  lease  the  same  to  responsible  parties  who  may  desire 
to  engage  in  the  growing  of  the  grape  upon  a  large  scale. 
Warsaw  is  situated  in  the  same  district  of  country  asNauvoo, 
which  has  become  noted  throughout  the  West  for  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  its  wine.  Address  JNO.  CARROLL  WALSH, 
Jerusalem  Mills  F.  O.,  Harford  Co.,  Maryland. 

For  Stile  Isa  East  Florida. 

43,000  acres  on  the  St.  John’s  River.  Perfectly  healthy. 
Beautiful  site.  Well  located.  3  miles  waterfront.  Stocked 
with  the  finest  yellow  pine,  “  lightwood,”  &c.,  and  possess¬ 
ing  almost  every  element  of  beauty,  utility,  or  value,  found 
in  this  favored  region.  It  may  be  further  sub-divided. 

Address  A.  MULLER,  Jr.,  7  Pine-st.,  New  York. 

Franklin  tract— 20,000  acres,  on  Rail¬ 
road.  Gloucester  County,  New- Jersey, 25  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  good  soil,  mild,  healthful  climate.  Low  prices, 
in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Pamphlets,  with  map  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  sent  free.  Address  MORRIS  &  CO.,  North  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  for  sale. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGH-BRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 
Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOY'ER  &  CO., 

Parkesburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 

—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  Hie  U.  S.,  Canada, 
or  South  America.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAMES  YOUNG  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  PIGS  of  1867,  5  pairs,  hand¬ 
some,  full  blooded,  from  Imported  stock.  Will  he  closed 
up  under  price  as  place  sold.  Address 

H.  NASON,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

EGGS  from  first-class  Brahma  Fowls,  82  per  doz. 

Silver  Seabright  Bantams,  $4  per  doz.  Delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price.  W.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


CRBSYLIC 

(Patented.) 

COMPLETE  DISINFECTANTS,  SURE  INSECT  DE- 
STROYERS,  AND  CURATIVE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  &c. 

Cresylic  Acid,  well-known  as  certain  in  its  effects  for  the 
above  purposes,  is  now  lor  the  first  time  made  available  for 
common  use.  With  license  under  Letters  Patent  various 
compounds  are  being  manufactured  by  the  undersigned, 
whose  Family  Soaps  have  long  been  a  staple  article  in  the 
market. 

SHEEP~  DIP, 

For  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects  on  Sheep. 


5  ft 

Canisters . 

10  “ 

“ 

.  2.25 

50  “ 

Kegs . 

200  “ 

Bbls . 

Proportions  are  1  H>  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep 
according  to  size. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR. 

In  solution  for  destroying  and  repelling  insects  from  Trees 
or  Plants. 

In  1  and  S  lb  Canisters,  @50  cents,  and  $1.C0;  larger  pack¬ 
ages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip. 

CRESYLSC  "OINTMENT, 

For  Cure  of  Foot  Rot.  &c.  In  solution  for  killing  Insects, 
&c.,  on  stock.  In  3  lb  Canisters,  $1. 

CARBOLIC  DISINFECTING  SOAP. 

In  tablets  for  convenient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs, 
&c.,  destroying  Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies, 
curative  of  Sores,  Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds. 

In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.60.  In  boxes,  lb.  bars,  $4. 

LAUNDRY  AnITno.  I  SOAPS. 

For  use  in  scrubbing  and  in  the  Laundry.  Send  for  a  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet.  For  sale  tty  Grocers,  Seedsmen,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Dealers,  Druggists,  and  by  tlie  manufacturers. 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 

19j  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 


PARIS,  ISO?. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 

“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 

WATCHES” 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are  such, 
compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived)  and 

“ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watches 
are  made  is  a  metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever  offered 
to  tlie  public.  It  lias  seriously  occupied  the.  attention  of 
Scientific  men,  and  lias  not  only  called  forth  tlie  tulogituns 
of  tlie  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  properties,  hut 
lias  also  obtained  a  Gold  Medal  at  tlie  Paris  Exposition,  and 
even  been  favorably  noticed  by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pins 
IX. .authorizing  its  use  in  tlie  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

Tlie  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  surpassed  by 
none,  it  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  tlie  latter.  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting-cased— 
one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents.  Tlie  move¬ 
ments  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  together  liy  skillful 
workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated.  I  can  therefore  warrant 
them  excellent  time  keepers.  These  goods  being  manufact¬ 
ured  in  my  own  factory,  I  am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the 
above  sizes  at  tlie  extremely  low  price  of  $10.00.  A  full 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  band. 

Goods  sent  bv  express,  C.  O.  !».,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  In  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  IIUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Asbestos  Cement 

for  cementing  joints  and  fissures  in  Wood,  Stone,  Metals, 
&c„  and  for  repairing  Leaks  in  Roofs  of  all  kinds.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  stop  all  leaks  to  which  it  is  properly  applied.  10 
lb.  pails,  $1.00,  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  price. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 
ASBESTOS  HOOF  COATING. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
indestructible  fibrous  Mineral  Asbestos,  will  appreciate  its 
value  for  these  purposes— others  can  learn  lull  particulars 
from  our  Descriptive  Circulars. 

11.  W.  JOHNS,  78  William-st.,  New  York. 
Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer.  Established  in  1S58. 


PYIfpS  SAIJPRATUS, 
Fit  F  AM  TAUT  Alt, 

bamis®  soda. 

Sc  O.  M .  §©AP, 

Are  acknowledged  tlie  best  in  America.  Sold  by  Grocers 
generally.  JAMES  PYLE,  Manufacturer, 

350  Y/asliington-st.,  New  York. 

Ii’l?  ff'IT'  ?  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 

1  .  STENCH,  dies,  moke  than 

A  BlO.Vfi’IS  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


a  Day  for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 

Slialcr’s  Family  Scales  are  wanted  by  every  Farm¬ 
er.  See  advertisement  on  page  321. 
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T1  Will  81 

Is  prepared  with  great  care  especially  for  country  subscri¬ 
bers.  The  news  of  the  week,  in  every  department,  is  con¬ 
densed  for  it  by  experienced  and  skillful  editors,  so  that  its 
readers  will  be  able  to  learn  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  every 
event  of  importance  that  has  happened  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  A  selection  from  the  most  interesting  editorial  arti¬ 
cles  of  Tiie  Daily  Sun  will  form  one  of  its  constant  fea¬ 
tures,  while  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  miscella¬ 
ny  will  also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  columns. 

The  features  and  fluctuations  of  the  markets  of  cattle, 
produce,  and  general  merchandise,  will  be  accurately  and 
carefully  exhibited  in  our  columns;  and  while  Tiik  Weekly 
Sun  is  thus  especially  adapted  to  fill  a  place  occupied  by  no 
other  of  our  journals  as  a 

General  Family  Newspaper, 
it  will  also  furnish  accurate  and  fresh  reports  of  all  matters 
of  importance  to 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  AND  GARDENER. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  who  will  not  only  write  on  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  will  also  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  and 
will  daguerreotype  their  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  our 
subscribers.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  and  print  in 
this  department  of  The  Sun  the  results  of  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  readers  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Communications  on  these  topics  maybe  addressed  to  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  Tiie  Sux,  New  York  City. 

A  Liberal  Offer. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Fuller, 
which  speaks  for  itself: 

To  the  Publisher  of  The  Sun. 

Sir  :  One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  an  editor  is  in  knowing 
that  his  labors  are  appreciated  by  his  readers. 

As  I  have  taken  editorial  charge  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Department  of  The  Sux,  I  am  desirous  of 
ascertaining  bow  many  of  its  readers  take  a  special  interest 
in  these  subjects. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  I 
make  the  following  proposition ; 

To  every  subscriber  to  Tiie  Weekly  or  Semi-Weekly 
Sux,  who  shall  send  in  his  name,  with  the  full  subscription 
price,  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  I  will  forward  by  mail, 
carefully  packed,  and  postage  paid,  six  root  cuttings  each  of 
the  Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittaunny  blackberry,  or  two  good 
vines  of  the  Concord  grape.  The  one-year  old  plants  of 
these  new  and  most  excellent  blackberries  are  now  being 
sold  by  our  nurserymen  at,  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $!)  per 
dozen:  and  the  cuttings  which  I  offer  will  make  equally  as 
good  plants  the  first  season,  besides  affording  stock  for  their 
further  propagation. 

I  do  not  offer  these  cuttings  or  vines  as  a  premium,  but 
having  a  quantity  on  hand,  which  I  know  to  be  genuine,  I 
tender  them  to  the  agricultural  readers  of  the  Weekly  and 
Semi- Weekly  Sun.  as  an  earnest  of  m.v  good  will,  and  the 
pleasant  relations  which  I  hope  to  establish  with  them. 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

The  price  of  The  Weekly  Sun  is  fixed  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 

and  while  it  is  offered  at  this  low  rate,  our  friends  will  hear 
in  min  1  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  large  subscription  list  that 
we  can  be  enabled  to  derive  from  it  anything  like  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  its 
publication.  It  is  true  that  it  is  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  more 
convenient  form  and  dimensions  than  most  of  the  other 
general  weekly  newspapers  of  this  city;  but  the  very  con¬ 
densation  and  point  which  give  it  value,  and  make  its  con¬ 
tents  so  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  every  reader,  are 
gained  by  unusual  care  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  editors. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  a  big  blanket  paper  up  with 
long  and  uninteresting  articles;  tiie  work  of  condensation 
requires  labor,  talent,  and  continual  watchfulness. 

Twenty  copies  of  Tiie  Weekly  Sux  will  he  mailed  to 
one  address  lor  $17,  and  fifty  copies  for  $37.50,  invariably 
in  advance.  Address  THE  SUN,  New  York  City. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUX 
Will  he  of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  Tiie 
AVeekly,  hut  will  have  space  for  a  greater  variety  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading,  and  will  furnish  the  news  to  its  subscri¬ 
bers  with  greater  freshness,  because  it  will  come  twice  a 
week  instead  of  once  only.  Its  subscription  price  will  be  only 

TAVO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR, 

which  is  tiie  ordinary  price  of  a  New  York  weekly.  AVe 
confidently  recommend  this  edition  of  The  Sux  to  all  our 
friends  in  tiie  country  who  wish  to  receive  their  paper  more 
frequently  than  once  a  week,  and  keep  themselves  more 
freshly  posted  with  regard  to  tiie  news. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY'  SUN  will  now  be 
received ;  but  tiie  first  number  will  not  be  issued  until  The 
First  AA’eek  ix  April,  as  it  is  entirely  a  new  paper ;  the 
editions  of  The  Sun  having  hitherto  been  Daily  and  Weekly 
only. 

Clubs  of  ten  Subscribers,  who  have  their  papers  sent  to 
one  address,  will  receive  The  Semi- AVeekly  Sun  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  $18.  Twenty  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for 
$35  ;  and  fifty  copies  for  $80,  always  in  advance. 

Address  THE  SUN, 

New  York  City. 

The  Weekly  Sun  and  American  Agriculturist  will 
be  furnished  together  for  $2.00. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Agriculturist  for  $3.00. 


THE 


The  best  Weekly  Newspaper  published  in  the  AA’est,  will  bo 
issued  as  a  Campaign  Paper  from  tiie  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Republican  Convention,  May 21st,  to  December  1st,  for  the 


Yea°y  ILow  Fa'ice  of  5©  ceaats. 

It  will  contain  the  fullest  political  intelligence,  general 
news,  commercial  reports,  choice  selections  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  and  able  editorials  oil  all  important  current  topics.  It 
must  commend  itself  particularly  to  Republican  Clubs  and 
Campaign  Committees  as  tiie  cheapest,  most  entertaining, 
and  most  effective  campaign  document  issued.  Every  Re¬ 
publican  should  take  it  and  see  that  his  neighbor  has  it. 

SEMB  IN  YOUR  ©I£I>EBS§. 

Address  REPUBLICAN  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


rJTo  Advertisei‘So 

Tiie  MIRROR  A  NR  FARMER,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  leading  Farming 
and  Family  Paper  in  tiie  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  quar¬ 
to,  about  the  size  of  the  New  York  AVeekly  Tribune.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
prepay  postage.  Terms  of  advertising :— Ten  cents  for  a  line 
of  space  each  insertion.  Twelve  lines  make  an  inch  long. 
Twenty  dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

JOHN"  B.  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


of  yis‘a,’i<cst!tais',e. 

A  Weekly,  Illustrated,  Practical,  AVestern  paper.  Sub¬ 
scription  price,  $1.00  a  year.  Volume!  begins  July  1st.  It 
will  be  sent  from  June  1st  to  tiie  close  of  the  year,  giving 
Vol.  4  complete,  with  index,  for  one  dollar.  Try  it.  Speci¬ 
mens  sent  free.  Address 

L.  B.  MORSE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TB1CSCS 

of  the  Tea.  Trade  and  Tea  Companies,  extemporaneous 
preaching,  art  of  ventriloquism,  peanut  culture,  home-made 
furs,  mechanical  spies,  sewing:  machine  swindles, fish  culture, 
mystery  of  the  human  head  floating  in  the  air,  cancer,  judg¬ 
ing  horses,  a  canine  actor,  choosing  canaries,  best  white¬ 
washes,  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  what,  to  do  for  a  living, 
authorship  as  a  universal  accomplishment,  getting  gratis 
advertising,  how  to  tame  and  how  to  train  birds,  queer  Ash¬ 
es— leaping,  walking,  talking,  &c.,  fishes,  training  for  health 
and  for  athletic  contests.  Japanese  magic,  how  people  see 
ghosts,  how  to  write  letters,  maple  sugar  making,  delicious 
artificial  honey,  rich  men  of  the  world  and  how  they  gained 
their  wealth,  exposure  of  the  “soul-charming”  humbug  and 
the  art  of  “  psychologic  fascination,”  pain  paints,  games  and 
puzzles  for  the  young,  &c.,  &c„  in  Haney’s  Journal,  an 
interesting  and  valuable  illustrated  monthly,  which  you  can 
get  the  whole  of  18(58  for  only  25  cents  by  sending  now  to 
ilTESSE  HATCT&Y  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 
Single  copies  of  newsdealers  only.  C3T*  Exposures  of  hum¬ 
bugs  and  swindles  by  the  author  of  “Hogues  and  Koguer- 
ies”  in  every  number. 


Trotting  horses,  and  how  to  train 

THEM.  PEDIGREES,  AN!)  WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM. 
Horse  Portraiture.— Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trot¬ 
ters.  Preparations  lor  Races-;  Management  in  the  Stable; 
on  the  Track  ;  Horse  Life,  &c.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson. 
One  crown  8vo,  volume . $3.00 

WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUB-BOOK. 

Being  a  compilation  of  tiie  Pedigrees  of  American  and 
imported  Blood  Horses,  from  tiie  earliest  records,  with  an 
Appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees 
prior  to  the  year  1SI0.  And  a  Supplement  containing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public  from, 
tiie  earliest  trotting  races  till  tiie  close  of  I860.  ByJ.H. 
Wallace.  1,000  pages,  illustrated  with  original  Portraits, 
finely  engraved  on  steel,  of  about  20  celebrated  Racers  and 
Trotters. 

One  vol.  Svo.,  cloth,  gilt . $10.00 

A  NEAV  WORK  ON  THE  RIFLE.  Entitled  THE  CRACK 
SHOT.  By  E.  C.  BAr.BEit.  Price  $2.50. 

Sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  prices,  by 

AV.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  ADAMS, 

434  Broome-st.,  New  York. 


giEND  FOR  A  COPY  OF 

►3  WELLS’  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LAWYER  and 
BUSINESS  FORM  BOOK, 

It  is  a  complete  and  reliable  guide  in  all  matters  of  law 
and  business  transactions  for  every  State  in  the  Union. 

It  will  save  many  times  its  cost  in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  professional  man,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  manufacturer,  each  requires  a  convenient,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  reliable  work,  which  will  enable  him  to 
draw  up  any  instrument  that  may  be  required,  and  that  will 
furnish  him  with  such  information  as  is  usually  called  for 
in  all  his  business  relations  of  life— a  book  that  everybody 
can  understand,  and  that  will  enable  every  man  or  woman 
to  he  his  or  her  own  counsel. 

The  entire  leading  press  of  the  country  unqualifiedly  in¬ 
dorse  the  work. 

The  work  is  published  12mo.  size,  G50  pages.  Price,  full 
leather  binding,  $2.50;  half  library,  $2.  Sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Address 

B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  No.  98  Spring-st.,  N.  Y. 


Horace  greeley  on  grant. 

ARE  YOU  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT? 

Send  at  once  and  secure  an  Agency  for 
HEADLEY'S  LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS  OF  GENERAL 
GRANT, 

With  introduction  by  HORACE  GREELEY. 

***  It  is  the  most  complete,  most  popular,  and  best  illus¬ 
trated,  and  t  lie  most  liberal  terms  given  to  agents,  and  is 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

Every  family  will  desire  a  copy  of  the  Life  and  Public  Ser¬ 
vices  of  tiie  next  President.  If  you  want  to  make  money 
surely  and  honestly,  we  advise  you  to  address,  for  further 
particulars, 

DERBY  &  MILLER,  Publishers,  No.  50  Duane-st.,  N.  Y. 


PROF.  VILLE’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE.  Pamphlet,  price  25  cents.  Address  JOHN 
H.  RIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  II.  N.  Y.  Independent  says  of 
tliis  work— “Agricultural  Chemistry  Reduced  to 
Common  Sense.”  Every  farmer  should  have  the  work. 


Tiie  IV.  AT.  Independent 


AND 

THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN 

FOR. 

FOUR  DOLLARS! 

We  have  decided,  for  the  next  three  months,  to  offer  to 
every  new  subscriber  to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  send¬ 
ing  us  $1  extra  (or  $1)  a  copy  of  tiie  N.  Y.  Independent 
for  one  year.  These  are  two  of  the  largest  religions  papers 
in  tiie  world,  and  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $5.50  a  year 
when  taken  singly. 

The  Libep.al  Christian  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  freshest,  spiciest,  and  ablest  religious  sheet  published, 
price  $3  per  year.  Tiie  Independent  is  $2.50  per  year. 

REV.  H.  W.  BELLOWS’  greatly  admired 

EUROPEAN  LETTERS, 
reprinted  from  the  columns  of 

The  Liberal  Christian, 

are  now  in.  press  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  will  bo 
issued  in  two  large  and  handsome  volumes.  Price  $1.75  each 
Tiie  first  volume  is  ready  and  will  he  delivered  in  a  few 
days.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  from  this 
office,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  6VSAG WIFICE^T  G0FT  ! 

In  view  of  the  great  Interest  felt  in  these  Letters,  and  tiie 
desire  to  get  an  early  copy,  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  Harpers,  by  wlilcli,  for  tiie  next  three  months, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME 
OF 

Dr.  BELLOWS’  LETTERS 

WSLL  BE  P&ESE^TED  TO 

EVERY  YEW  SUBSCRIBER 

to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  sending  us  50  cents  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  $3,  and  25  cents  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  work  ;  or 

BOTH  VOLUMES 

"WiSH  Ise  <Gri ve 34 

For  two  new  subscribers  enclosing  $1  extra,  and  50  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

CTf~  One  new  subscriber  for  two  years  in  advance  will 
be  considered  the  same  as  two  new  subscribers. 


TIIE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN, 

Tli©  IV-  Y.  Iiidlepesitlemt., 

(each  for  one  year)  and  The  First  Volume  of 

DR.  BELLOWS’  LETTERS, 

Will  be  furnished  for 

FIVE  DOLLARS! 

And  twenty-five  cents  additional  to  cover  postage. 

These  propositions  are  intended  only  for  NEW  sub¬ 
scribers,  whose  names  have  not  been  upon  our  books  (or 
the  books  of  The  Independent)  within  (he  year,  and  they 
will  remain  open  only  for  the  space  of  three  months. 


The  Liberal  Christian 

is  not  only  one  of 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

in  appearance,  hut  is,  upon  all  sides,  acknowledged  to  he 
■  THE  MOST  ABLY  EDITED 
as  it  is,  also,  the  MOST  EXPENSIVE 

RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL  in  fiae  WORLD ! 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  money-making  institution ;  and 
however  large  its  circulation  or  Us  receipts,  EVERY 
PE XXV  WILL  BE  EXPEXDEO  IX  PUSHING 
FORWARD  THE  WORK.  Let  all  understand  and 
know  that 

We  are  in  Earnest, 

and  Intend,  by  every  practical  and  proper  means  in  our  power 

To  Push  Forward  the  Work 

AND 

To  Increase  Our  Usefulness. 

"We  ask  friends  of  religion  and  humanity,  one  and  all, 

In  Every  Village,  Hamlet  and  Town, 

to  take  hold  of  the  work  and  help  us  forward  in  tiie  good 
cause. 

Address  J.  X".  HILLOCK,  Manager, 

82  &  84  Xassan-strect,  New  York. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN. 

P.  O.  Box  0693. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

~  ESTABLISHED  '  18eiT" 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

TW©  FULL  CARGOES 
OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CHOP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis¬ 
trict  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Oth.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  tub 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  EianT  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Coinpanyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which -they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  ®  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c„  25c.,  30c., 35c.. best  -10c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground)  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Un roasted)  25c.,  30c.,  33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


N.  B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a  lai-ge 
liumbex-  i-cside,  by  Clubbing  togetliei-,  can  re¬ 
duce  tlie  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  abont 
one-tlxiial  (beside  tlxe  Express  cliai-ges,)  by 
sending  dii-ectly  to  “Tlxe  Gi-eat  American 
Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  “Great  American  Tea  Company.”  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

;  Great  American  Tea  Company,  j 

Nos.  3  |  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,(143,  New  York  City.  : 


I  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FIRMER. 

TIE  ELEMENTS  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jun’r., 

AUTHOR  OF 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  DRAIN¬ 
ING  FOR  HEALTH. 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  New- 
York.  Revised  Edition. 

This  hook  was  first  published  about  15  years  ago,  and  was 
more  largely  sold  than  any  hook  of  the  same  character  ever 
brought  out  in  America. 

It  lias  now  been  carefully  revised  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  discoveries  of  Agricultural  Science,  and  is  cor. 
dially  recommended  to  every  farmer,  young  or  old,  who 
would  understand  the  simple  principles  on  which  liis  suc¬ 
cess  must  depend. 

It  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  he  readily  understood  by 
all,  and  while  necessarily  referring  to,  and  explaining,  the 
chemical  relations  between  the  soil  and  the  plant,  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  avoidance  of  the  use  of  Scientific  terms. 

In  fact  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  translation  into  the  simplest 
English  of  much  that,  while  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  farmer,  lias  hitherto  been  so  clothed  in  technical  lan¬ 
guage  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible  to  him. 

The  chapters  on  Manures  will  be  accepted  by  all  as  a  clear 
statement  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  production 
and  use  of  the  most  common  fertilizers,  and  will  be  found 
most  valuable  to  the  practical  farmer. 

If  a  copy  of  tliis  hook  could  he  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  in  the  land  it  would  add  largely  to  the  average 
crops  of  the  whole  country. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Published  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Countrv  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  .John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  llubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

fiEE  E1>WAR1>  BIIBfcOESS’S  adver- 

tiseraent  of  “  Cabbage  Plants  ”  on  page  238. 


RAND’S  PNEUMATIC  CIS. 

WARRANTED. 

The  Simplest,  Safest,  and  Best  Gas- 
Works  in  the  World. 


The  gas  made  by  these  works  is  more  uniform  in  quality 
than  that  made  by  any  other  known  process. 

The  material  need  be  supplied  but  once  during  the  year, 
while  all  other  apparatus  used  for  making  gas,  such  as  are 
known  as  automatic  machines  especially,  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  often  as  weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  daily. 

The  works  being  outside,  and  entirely  separate  from  the 
dwelling-house  or Building  to  be  supplied  with  the  gas,  ser- 
vants  and  others  have  no  occasion  to  approach  them. 

All  machinery  being  entirely  dispensed  with,  these  works 
can  never  get  out  of  order. 

The  gas  can  be  made  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  price  of 
coal-gas. 

Enough  gas  can  be  made  in  from  five  to  thirtv  minutes  to 
supply  dwellings,  hotels,  and  factories  using  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  thousand  burners. 

Accidents  are  impossible,  as  the  tank  holding  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  the  ground  surrounded  by  water  and  covered  with 
the  iron  gas-holder. 

It  is  the  only  portable  gas-works  that  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  do  not  class  as  extra  hazardous. 

We  guarantee  our  gas-works  to  give  satisfaction. 

No  skill  is  required  to  make  this  gas;  a  boy  ten  years  old 
can  make  sufficient  gas  for  ordinary  dwellings  in  five  minutes. 

It  is  a  cheap,  cleanly,  and  convenient  substitute  for  coal  or 
wood  to  heat  dwellings,  and  for  all  culinary  operations,  etc. 

Those  desiring  further  information  will  please  send  for 
descriptive  circular  to  the  Office  of  the  Company,  where 
working  models  may  be  seen. 

A.  C.  RAND  &  CO., 

_ 16  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Lists  of  our  Goods. 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

First  Premium  awarded  these  articles  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  Buffalo,  1S67. 

No.  1  represents  the  interior  working  part  of  our  new  Block 
for  Elevating  Hay  Forks  or  other  articles,  and  carrying  while 
elevated,  over  the  great  beam  or  other  obstacles,  and  again 
lowering  and  discharging  at.  any  point  desired. 

No.  2  represents  our  ifew  Pat.  Grapple,  with  holder  attach¬ 
ed— by  which  Pulley  Blocks,  Hoisting  Tackle,  dec.,  can  be 
put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder. 

We  also  manufacture  Wagon  skeins  and  Boxes,  Raymond's 
Pat.  Hay  Elevator,  Wise’s  Climax  Horse  Hay  Fork,  Pat. 
Malleable  Whiffletree  Hooks,  Miles’  Pat.  Wagon  Stakes,  and 
Bolster  Plates,  Pat.  Metallic  Button-holes  for  Carriage  Trim¬ 
mers,  Pulley  Blocks,  &c.,  &c.  Address 

 HAWLEY,  McCLURE  &  CO„  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BOILER.  Patented  Nov.  29th, 
1864.  This  Boiler  is  self-acting, 
and  dispenses  with  labor  and  the 
wear  ot  clothes.  The  hot  suds 
and  steam  by  the  action  of  heat, 
are  poured  upon  and  forced 
through  the  clothes,  (at  the  rate 
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KERRY  CATTLE  . — The  Property  of  Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.  On  Exhibition  at  the  New  York  Central  Park. 


The  Kerry  breed  of  cattle  offer  another  ex¬ 
ample,  like  those  of  the  Channel  Islands,  of  a 
variety  which  has  been  formed  by  the  urgent 
necessities  of  a  people.  County  Kerry  i3  a 
rude,  rough,  poor  district  in  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Ireland.  As  an  agricultural  region 
it  is  primitive,  isolated,  and,  in  part,  mountain¬ 
ous  and  sterile.  Pushing  out  into  the  ocean, 
it  not  only  forms  a  headland  or  breakwater 
against  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  but  presents  a 
bold  front  to  all  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  gives  rise  to  that  abundant  moisture  which 


adapts  the  country  to  the  growth  of  peat ;  and 
peat  bogs  alternate  with  rocky  pastures,  upon 
neither  of  which  could  ordinary  cattle  pick  up 
a  tolerable  living — while  at  the  same  time,  the 
climate  is  milder  than  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  poor  people  needed 
cows  which  would  sustain  themselves  upon 
scanty  fire,  and  give  an  abundance  of  good 
milk,  and  in  the  course  of  time  this  has  been 
brought  about.  The  Kerrys  are  very  small, 
hardy,  rugged  cattle,  not  notable  for  symmetry, 
or  any  beauty  but  that  of  a  picturesque  rough¬ 


ness  ;  they  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk, 
and  make,  properly  fattened,  very  good  beef. 

Our  engraving  is  a  truthful  representation  of 
three  animals  of  this  breed,  the  property  of 
Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Central  Park.  The  stock 
was  imported  in  1864,  the  bull  having  j  ust  taken 
the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.  The  herds  of  that  mountainous 
district  having  been  searched  by  an  experienced 
breeder,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  very 
( Concluded  on  page  ) 
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Farmers  naturally  feel  greater  solicitude  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tlie  results  which  this  month  will  effect  than 
about  those  of  any  other  similar  period.  And  well 
they  may.  It  is  not  farmers  alone  who  are  inter¬ 
ested;  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  has  a  personal  interest  in 
abundant  crops,  well  gathered.  Upon  no  other 
thing  does  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  so 
much  depend.  The  great  bulk  of  the  grass  crop, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  any  other,  the  most  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  of  all  winter  grains,  are  har¬ 
vested  in  July.  The  character  of  the  season  settles 
(he  amount  which  will  be  realized  from  spring- 
sowed  grains,  and  in  fact  most  summer  crops. 
Where  drouths  prevail  this  month  they  may  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  destroy  the  corn,  potatoes,  past¬ 
ures,  and  aftermath.  Protracted  rains  will  cause 
great  damage  to  grain  and  hay,  not  secured ;  stand¬ 
ing  grass  will  become  tough  and  wiry,  losing  much 
of  its  nutritive  value,  and  will  fill  up  with  a  new 
growth,  chiefly  of  clover,  which  is  not  really 
healthy  when  cured  for  hay.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  for  us  to  do  is  to  provide  forage 
crops  to  take  the  place  of  short  pasturage  in  the 
fall.  The  corn  sown  in  May  will  help  out  the  feed 
this  month.  Every  one  ought  to  have  a  set  of  hay 
and  grain  caps  as  a  defence  against  showers  and 
storms.  We  should  arrange  good  plans  for  quick 
work.  When  the  weather  is  favorable,  keep  the  soil 
among  hoed  crops  always  mellow,  not  working  it 
so  deep,  however,  in  dry  weather  as  to  cause  the 
crops  to  wilt.  The  progress  of  the  age  is  shown 
more  iu  the  application  of  machinery  and  horse 
power  to  save  the  labor  of  human  hands  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  it  is  essential  to  profitable  farm¬ 
ing,  that,  so  fiir  as  possible,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
most  valuable  helps.  Smooth  land  is  essential,  if 
we  would  make  llie  best  use  of  haying  and  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery.  Clean  land,  that  having  a  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  weeds,  is  indispensable  to 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  horse  power  in  til¬ 
lage.  Freedom  from  water  standing  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface,  accomplished  by  means  of 
thorough  drainage,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
means  of  making  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  a  measure 
independent  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons.  For  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  farmer  and  his  teams,  and 
the  durability  of  his  implements  a  removal  of  the 
stones,  so  far  as  possible,  is  most  important. 


ISSints  silxmt  Work. 

This  is  a  month  of  hard  work  ;  haying  presses 
upon  hoeing,  and  this  has  to  he  neglected  too 
often  for  the  grain  harvest.  Then  turnip  and 
buckwheat  sowing,  cabbage  setting,  and  a  score  of 
other  necessary  or  desirable  things  till  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  long  days,  and  may  cause  sore  per¬ 
plexity  if  the  plans  are  not  well  thought  over  for 
each  day  and  for  several  days  ahead. 

Weather. — -We  expect  hot  weather,  with  some 
two  or  three  weeks  very  hot  and  dry.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  a  few  rainy  days 
early  in  the  month  to  transplant  cabbages,  fill  out 
tobacco,  or  vacant  spots  in  the  rows  of  ruta-bagas. 
Thunder  storms  must  be  looked  out  for,  and  hay 
and  grain  shielded  from  damage  as  well  as  possible. 

Hay. — Cut,  cure,  and  mow  away  by  horse  power 
if  possible.  Steady  and  rapid  drying  of  the  liay,  as 
when  the  hay  tedder  tosses  it  up  every  few  minutes 
until  it  is  cured,  is  best ;  curing  in  the  cock  after 
having  been  twice  turned,  and  cocked  up  while  hot, 
next  best,  and  makes  better  hay  than  that  sunned 
and  dried,  and  raked  up  after  the  dew  falls,  in  the 
usual  way.  Cotton  stuffs  are  cheap  enough  to  make 
hay  caps  now,  and  they  often  pay  for  themselves 
in  one  rainy  week.  Upon  shocks  of 

Grain,  caps  of  cloth  are  often  very  useful,  as  it 
takes  no  longer  to  put  them  on  than  to  put  on  the 
cap  sheaves.  Cut  when  nearly  ripe,  and  if  the 
straw  is  short  or  dry,  it  saves  time  and  labor  to  take 
to  the  field  dampened,  long  rye  straw  for  bands. 


Pastures  must  be  well  looked  to,  aud  if  they  be¬ 
gin  to  get  short,  the  cattle  should  be  fed  daily  with 
green  corn  fodder,  or  other  green  feed.  Top-dress 
with  guano,  ashes,  plaster,  or  any  fine  compost. 

Root-Crops. — Ruta-bagas  sown  last  month  should 
be  well  hoed  and  thinned.  Hoe  other  roots.  Sow 
turnips  any  time  during  the  month.  A  full  crop  of 
Ruta-bagas  canuot  be  expected,  but  a  very  good  one 
may  be  excellent  for  the  table.  Sow  Strap-leaf  or 
Cowhorn  turnips  only  after  the  25th.  They  will 
do  well  sown  among  corn  at  the  last  hoeing. 

Potatoes. — Keep  weeds  pulled  ;  scatter  turnip 
seed  or  set  cabbage  plants,  when  hills  are  wanting. 

Corn. — Keep  down  the  weeds  with  the  plow  and 
cultivator  until  the  corn  is  too  large ;  do  as  little 
hand-hoeiug  as  possible,  but  pull  the  weeds  close  in 
by  the  hills,  and  work  the  rest  of  the  ground  by  horse 
power.  Sweet  com  will  mature  “  roasting  ears,” 
if  sown  as  late  as  the  4th  of  July,  and  corn  may 
be  sown  for  green  or  dry  fodder  up  to  the  20th. 

Stacks  for  hay,  grain,  and  corn  fodder,  are  best 
made  long  and  narrow.  For  such,  the  horse-fork 
attached  to  a  pair  of  large  shears  may  he  used. 

Cabbages. — Set  on  rich  land,  where  early  potatoes, 
peas,  etc.,  were  taken  off  Top-dress  with  lime, 
and  water  freely  when  first  put  out ;  when  well 
established  and  beginning  to  grow,  a  few  waterings 
at  evening  witti  liquid  manure,  (barn-yard  lye)  will 
give  them  a  grand  start,  and  do  much  towards 
securing  a  large  crop.  Hoe  very  frequently. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  we 
raise,  occupying  the  ground  but  a  very  short  time, 
doing  fairly  on  land  not  in  the  best  heart,  aud  well 
on  any  land  not  enriched  with  rank  manure  and 
not  too  wet.  It  makes  so  dense  a  covering  as  to 
choke  down  all  common  weeds,  aud  yields  a  very 
good  return  for  the  labor  it  requires,  in  grain  and 
straw,  which  latter  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
manure  heap.  An  old  practice,  rarely  followed  of 
late  years,  so  far  as  we  know,  yet  not  to  he  over¬ 
looked,  is  the  sowing  of  buckwheat  as  late  as  the 
last  of  this  month  or  first  week  of  August  with 
wheat.  This  crop  matures  before  frost,  or  not  at 
all,  and  being  removed  the  wheat  has  the  ground 
the  rest  of  the  season  aud  is  not  perceptibly  injured. 

Orchards. — It  is  often  a  problem  what  crops  to 
put  in  an  orchard,  which  should  be  tilled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees.  Potatoes  seldom  do  well  on  a 
sod,  and  weeds  will  grow  badly  under  the  trees. 
Com  or  grain  should  be  out  of  the  question,  be¬ 
cause  they  make  their  strong  growth  just  when  the 
trees  do  theirs,  and  area  serious  damage.  “No 
white  crop  in  an  orchard,”  is  the  old  English  rule. 
Potatoes,  roots,  cabbages,  aud  clover,  are  beneficial. 
On  rather  light  loams,  the  sward  turned  over  fiat, 
rolled,  and  harrowed  so  as  not  to  tear  the  sod,  buck¬ 
wheat  will  make  a  fair  crop.  The  sod  will  rot,  the 
grass  be  kept  under,  and  if  the  stubble  be  manur¬ 
ed  and  plowed  after  the  crop  is  off,  the  laud  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  potatoes  or  root  crops  the 
next  year  if  not  too  much  shaded. 

Manure  Making. — If  the  weather  he  dry,  employ 
every  spare  hour  iu  ditching  and  draining  swamp 
holes  and  mucky  places,  to  get  out  a  good  supply 
of  material  for  composts.  All  peaty  matter,  bog- 
grasses,  ferns  and  rushes,  sods,  wherever  found, 
and  in  the  absence  of  these,  good  surface  soil,  or 
even  sand,  ought  to  be  freely  used  to  compost  witli 
stable  and  yard  manure.  This  is  more  important 
during  the  warm  weather  than  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  best  to  lay  up  the  materials  in  compact  rec¬ 
tangular  heaps,  having  drainage  secured  under  the 
whole  bottom.  The  hog  pens  should  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  weeds  and  green  vegetable  matters  of 
all  kinds,  which  they  rapidly  convert  into  mauure. 

It  is  the  saying  of  an  old  farmer:  “Anything  that 
grows  in  the  summer  will  rot  iu  the  winter.”  This 
may  not  be  exactly  true,  but  sufficiently  well  in¬ 
dicates  the  kind  of  material  to  put  into  hog  pens. 

Animals. — All  kind  of  animals  do  better  for  being- 
well  fed.  Young  stock  grow  much  more  rapidly 
for  a  little  meal ;  oil-cake  porridge  is  grand  feed 
for  hogs,  and  they  need  but  little  to  keep  them  well 
growing.  Beeves  ought  to  get  grain  in  addition  to 
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the  best  grass ;  they  do  much  better  for  it,  and  it 
costs  less  to  lit  them  for  market.  Be  sure  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  water,  and  it  is  best  to  keep 
salt  where  all  the  stock  can  always  get  at  it. 

Weeds. — Maintain  constant  warfare ;  cut  those  in 
blossom,  whenever  seen,  and  throw  them  into  the 
hog  pen.  Any  that  go  to  seed  should  be  burned. 

Irrigation. — This  subject  is  constantly  exciting 
more  interest.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
production  of  grass,  though  its  application  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  forage  plants.  The  great  value 
of  the  hay  crop  naturally  leads  us  to  wish  to 
double  it.  Wherever  an  opportunity  occurs,  turn  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  upon  fresh-mown  grass 
land,  and  so  distribute  it  that  it  shall  trickle  over 
as  wide  a  surface  as  possible.  Let  it  stay  on  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  report  the  result. 

Drainage.- — The  importance  of  drainage  is  only 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  the  best  agency  we 
can  employ  as  a  protection  against  protracted 
droughts.  Those  especially  interested  should  read 
Draining  for  Profit,  or  that  epitome  of  the  subject 
in  the  American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1867. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


On  a  cold,  wet  day  in  June,  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
notes  for  July.  The  poor  little  boy  in  one  of 
Reade’s  stories  says':  “Father,  there  wasn’t  any 
breakfast  for  breakfast.”  Thus  far  we  have  not 
had  any  June  for  June,  but  trusting  that  it  will 
come  out  all  right — as  it  always  does — we  make 
our  notes  usual  for  July  in  the  full  faith  that 
warm  and  sunny  days  are  in  store  for  us. 


Orcliavtl  and  Nursery. 

Thinning  is  so  much  neglected,  and  yet  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
often  insist  upon  it.  If  one  has  any  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  let  him  take  two  trees  of  the  same 
variety  of  peach  or  pear,  and  from  one  remove  half 
or  three-fourths  of  the  crop,  and  upon  the  other 
let  all  the  fruit  grow.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
market  the  crop  of  each  tree,  keeping  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  expenses,  and  see  which  tree  has 
paid  the  most.  One  bushel  of  good  fruit  will 
bring  more  than  three  bushels  of  poor. 

Peaches  should  be  handled  with  care;  pick  just 
before  they  soften,  so  that  they  will  reach  market 
in  good  order.  Crates  are  better  than  baskets. 

Cherries. — When  these — as  is  often  the  case — are 
“picked  on  shares,”  watch  the  pickers,  who  often 
do  much  damage.  Allow  no  person  with  heavy 
boots  to  go  into  the  trees,  and  if  a  picker  picks 
fruit-spurs  as  well  as  fruit,  make  him  stop  his  work. 

Budding  will  commence  with  the  plum  and 
cherry,  according  to  the  season.  Some  hints  upon 
the  subject  are  given  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Pruning  is  to  be  continued,  and  on  young  trees 
superfluous  growths  are  to  be  rubbed  off.  • 

Insects  are  always  to  be  fought.  Sufficient  di¬ 
rections  for  fighting  them  were  given  last  month. 

Black  Knot  on  plum  and  cherry  is  to  be  cut  out 
on  its  first  appearance. 

Cultivate  young  orchards  as  directed  last  month. 

Mulch  around  young  trees,  if  this  treatment  is 
preferred  to  cultivation. 

Cherry  Stones  are  to  be  collected,  and  mixed 
with  a  plenty  of  sand  before  they  dry  up. 

Fruit  darden. 

Picking  and  Marketing  of  fruits  was  sufficiently 
discussed  last  month  on  page  224.  Fruit  sent  to 
market  must  be  picked  in  a  “firmer”  condition 
than  that  intended  for  home  use.  That  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  family  may  get  “  dead  ripe  ”  be¬ 
fore  it  is  gathered,  and  then  it  is  improved  by  be¬ 
ing  cooled  in  the  ice-box  before  it  is  eaten. 

Blackberries  are  to  be  kept  in  check  ;  pinch  back 
the  side  shoots  to  18  inches,  and  keep  the  whole 
growth  compact  and  within  control.  The  pinching 
should  be  attended  to  at  least  every  two  weeks. 


Paspbcrries. — In  garden  culture  it  is  best  to  prune 
out  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  Treat 
all  suckers  not  needed  for  new  plants  like  weeds. 

Currants. — If  a  late  brood  of  the  worm  appears, 
give  a  dusting  of  white  hellebore.  By  shading  a 
number  of  bushes,  the  season  of  this  excellent,  but 
much  neglected  fruit  may  be  much  prolonged. 

Straioberries  may  be  transplanted  now,  and  the 
plants  become  sufficiently  well  established  to  give 
a  crop  next  season. 

Dwarf  Trees  in  the  fruit  garden  will  need  all  the 
care  with  regard  to  insects  mentioned  for  those  in 
the  orchard.  Thinning  is  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed,  especially  with  those  pears  that  bear  fruit  in 
clusters.  If  the  red  spider  appears  upon  pear  trees, 
drench  them  with  strong  soapsuds. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  need  constant  care.  See 
what  has  been  said  upon  summer  treatment  in  the 
articles  on  the  vine  in  this  and  previous  numbers. 


Kitchen  (warden. 

Asparagus.  —  Give  a  dressing  of  manure  and 
let  it  grow.  Fertilizing  will  do  now  better  than  at 
any  other  time.  If  the  beetle  appears,  cut  and 
burn.  It  is  a  quite  small  black  beetle  and  a  black 
grub.  There  is  no  help  short  of  extermination. 

Beans. — Plant  bush  sorts  for  succession, and  pinch 
the  Limas  when  they  are  six  or  seven  feet  high. 

Beets. — Thin,  and  use  the  thinnings  for  “greens.” 
A  crop  may  be  sown  even  at  this  late  day. 

Cabbages ,  Cauliflowers ,  and  the  related  plants 
which  have  been  sown  in  an  open  ground  seed-bed, 
are  to  be  transplanted.  Keep  well  cultivated. 

Celery. — Set  the  plants  for  the  main  crop  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  distant. 
Plants  set  in  trenches  are  to  be  gradually  earthed  up. 

Carrots. — Work  between  the  rows  until  the  size 
of  the  leaves  prevents  it. 

Corn.—  Put  in  a  plenty  for  late  use  and  to  dry. 

Kgg  Plant. — Manure,  hoe,  and  coax  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  Do  not  let  the  fruit  remain  long  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  or  it  will  rot.  A  little 
straw  or  a  shingle  may  be  put  under  it. 

Endive. — Sow  and  treat  just  like  lettuce — only 
before  it  can  be  eaten  it  must  be  blanched  either 
by  tying  up  each  plant  separately,  or  placing  a 
board  over  a  whole  row,  to  exclude  the  light. 

Herbs. — Transplant  from  seed-bed  to  ground  va¬ 
cated  by  other  plants,  and  keep  well  cultivated. 
Our  market  growers  make  two  or  three  cuttings. 

Melons. — Remove  all  the  fruit  that  will  notripen. 

Onions.- — Keep  free  from  weeds. 

Peas. — Late  sorts  are  sure  to  mildew.  If  a  late 
sowing  is  tried,  it  is  only  as  a  venture. 

Seeds. — If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  save  the 
best  and  earliest  peas,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc., 
for  seed,  don’t  save  seed  at  all.  But  if  you  would 
get  better  vegetables  every  year,  save  the  earliest. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — At  the  North  it  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  the  vines  to  root.  Keep  free  from  weeds. 

Squashes. — Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  we 
know  of  for  the  Squash-bug.  Let  the  vines  of 
the  running  sorts  take  root  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes  in  some  gardens  are  trained  to  trellises, 
but  brush  or  anything  that  will  keep  the  fruit  from 
the  ground  is  used  in  ordinary  culture. 

Weeds  are  always  to  be  fought,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  sharp  steel  rake  with  long  teeth, 
and  a  good  man  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawns  need  frequent  cutting  and  rolling.  When¬ 
ever  perennial  weeds  appear,  such  as  thistles,  plan¬ 
tains,  dandelions,  etc.,  take  them  out  while  young. 
Keep  the  margins  neatly  cut,  whether  along  a 
walk  or  road,  or  those  of  a  bed  cut  in  the  lawn. 
What  a  carpet  is  to  a  parlor,  a  well-kept  turf  is  to 
a  place,  large  or  small ;  it  sets  off  everything  else. 

Neatness  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  by  constant  attention ;  see  article  on  sticks, 
strings  and  wires,  page  261.  Daily  care  is  needed. 


As  soon  as  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower,  cut 
away  the  flower  stems,  unless  seeds  are  needed. 

Climbers  will  need  attention;  those  upon  build¬ 
ings  should  not  be  allowed  to  twine  around  water 
conductors.  See  that  they  are  properly  supported, 
so  that  a  heavy  wind  will  not  bring  them  down. 

Bulbs. — The  early  blooming  sorts,  such  as  hya¬ 
cinths  and  tulips,  will  now  begin  to  ripen.  As  soon 
as  the  foliage  begins  to  show  by  its  wilting  that  the 
bulbs  are  maturing,  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
on  their  sides  in  a  shady  place  until  the  foliage 
dries  up  ;  then  store  the  bulbs  until  time  to  plant. 

Lilies. — The  Japan  sorts  are  apt  to  be  troubled  by 
a  worm,  and  need  frequent  inspection ;  keep  well 
tied  to  stakes,  to  prevent  breaking  by  winds. 

Foliage  Plants ,  like  Coleus,  should  be  made  to 
grow  bushy  by  cutting  back.  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  colors,  keep  them  from  running  together. 

Annuals. — Quick  growing  ones  may  still  be  sown 
for  a  late  bloom.  Transplant  the  earlier  sown  ones. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  making  a  good  growth  ; 
keep  well  tied  up,  and  water  in  dry  weather. 

Poses. — Give  the  new  growth  of  climbing  roses 
care  in  training.  Use  cresylic  soap  or  some  other 
insect-killing  compound  as  soon  as  insects  appear. 

Perennials. — Sow*  in  a  reserve  bed  as  soon  as  they 
ripen,  and  they  will  make  plants  for  next  year. 


Green  and  Moi-BIonses. 

The  plants  left  in  the  houses,  even  the  tropical 
ones,  must  be  shaded  from  our  hot  summer  suns. 
The  common  custom  is  to  wash  the  outside  of  the 
glass  with  common  whitewash,  or  a  mixture  of 
whiting  and  glue  water.  Some  use  muslin  screens. 
Proper  attention  must  be  given  to  Watering,  and 
insects  carefully  looked  after.  Green-house  plants 
out  of  doors  must  not  be  neglected.  They  will 
often  be  blown  over.  Camellias  and  all  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  must  be  shaded.  Make  all  re¬ 
pairs  the  houses  need,  and  put  up  new  structures. 

Fold  Grapery. 

The  outside  borders  should  be  mulched,  and  weak 
liquid  manure  given.  The  shoots  should  have  al¬ 
ready  been  shortened  to  the  third  leaf  from  the  last 
bunch.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not 
exceed  90°  to  95°  at  midday,  and  fall  to  85°  at  night. 
Thinning  the  fruit  on  the  bunches  is  nowr  an  im¬ 
portant  matter."  Use  the  slender  scissors  made  for 
the  purpose.  One-half,  or  more,  according  to  the 
variety,  is  to  be  removed.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  mildew,  make  the  air  of  the  house  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  sprinkle  sulphur  abundantly. 

Darwin  on  Site  Variation,  oi’  Ani¬ 
mals  aiul  Plants  under  Domestication. — 

Probably  no  work  ever  published  in  this  country  met 
with  a  more  cordial  appreciation.  We  published  it, 
not  as  endorsing  Mr.  Darwin’s  views,  but  to  give  tho 
opinion  of  so  eminent  a  naturalist  to  the  American  public 
in  an  accessible  form.  The  notices  the  work  has  had 
have  been  most  favorable,  even  those  journals  v'ho  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  giving  praise  to  this  re¬ 
markable  record  of  facts.  As  a  specimen  of  the  reviews 
U'e  give  the  following  from  the  N.  Y.  Horticulturist: 
“  Written  in  admirable  English,  using  no  scientific  terms 
but  such  as  are  comprehensible  to  men  of  fair  education, 
lucidly  arranged,  and  indexed  with  scrupulous  care,  there 
is  not  an  agriculturist  or  horticulturist  in  the  country  who 
has  any  taste  for  the  history  or  theory  of  his  calling  hut 
will  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  whether  lie  values  it  more  as  a  storehouse  of 
facts  or  as  an  incitement  to  observe  and  to  think.  Let 
the  reader  he  of  the  learned  professions,  or  a  child  or 
novice  in  all  that  pertains  to  natural  history,  lie  will 
find  in  this  hook  food  for  thought  and  instruction,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  their  origin  and  per¬ 
petuation  in  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition,  and  so 
mingled  with  anecdotes,  observations,  and  originality, 
that  its  study  will  he  a  pleasure  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
The  work  is  finely  illustrated,  and  published  in  two 
volumes  of  over  500  pages  each.  Price,  $0,  post-paid.” 

Fowls  E£oos4iBi"'  oat  tlae  Aest  ISoxes. 

— W.  C.  Brown  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  prevents  this  by  fix¬ 
ing  common  telegraph  wire  about  an  inch  above  the  edges 
of  the  nest  boxes,  and  finds  it  perfectly  effectual, 
while  the  hens  will  readily  cross  the  wire  to  lay. 
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HALF  A  YEAR 


On  Trial* 


This  number  begins  the  second  half  of  the  Volume, 
and  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  begin  a  trial  of  the  paper.  We  will  this 
month  receive  six  months  subscriptions  from  July  to  De¬ 
cember,  inclusive,  at  half  the  annual  rates,  viz.  75  cents 
each,  or  four  copies  $2.50 ;  or  ten  copies  for  $8.00,  that  is, 
80  cents  each.  Will  our  friends  please  mention  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  their  neighbors  ?  There  are  many  who  are  not 
ready,  or  not  willing  to  venture  a  whole  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  start  with,  who  would  be  willing  to  try  it  half  a 
year,  if  the  idea  were  suggested  to  them.  We  trust  there 
are  very  few  who  have  not  got  their  money's  worth  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  last  half  of  the  volume  will 
certainly  be  equal  to  the  first  half.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  at  least  one  addition  for  every  present  sub¬ 
scriber.  A  paper  of  this  kind  will  be  a  good  thing  to  fall 
back  upon  during  the  coming  months,  when  political  ex¬ 
citement  will  largely  monopolize  the  general  newspapers. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
June  13, 1808,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW-YORIC  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26 days t7iit  m’tli.186,000  877,000  3,6113,000  fd.OOO  74,000  667,000 

26  days  last  m’th.218,000 1,786,000  1,101,000  93,000  337,000  972,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m’th,298,000  1,329,000  3,563,000  123,000  4,500  2,129,000 

26  days  last  m’th, 325, 000  1,967,000  1,858,000  133,000141,000  1,361,000 

lit  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1868.... 186.000  877.000  2,662.000  61,000  74.000  667,000 

26  days  1867.... 131, 700  224,000  186,000  4,700  89,000  34,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  days  1868.. 298, 000  1,329,000  3,563,000  123.000  4,500  2,129,000 

26  days  1867  . 284,000  1,807,000  3,269,000  525,000  41,000  - 


3. 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  June  13 : 


Flour. 

’Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye. 

Oats. 

1868.... 

. . .  .403,556 

2,580,805 

8,559,097 

153,093 

39,008 

1867. . . . 

....189,797 

35,969 

3,938,186 

135,561 

98,120 

1866.... 

....437,917 

138,522 

8,149,852 

171,826 

747,553 

1865.... 

. . .  .567,614 

350,601 

268,405 

141 

44,142 

Wheat, 

hush. 

.1,576.797 


4. 

1868. 

June  10.. 

May  12  .  379,842 

Apr.  13 .  666,630 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152 

Feb.  11 . 1,507,079 

Jan.  13 . 1,647,418 

1867. 

Dee.  11 . 1,804,215 

Nov.  12 .  941,129 

Oct.  15 .  167.608 

Sept.  10 .  120,532 

Aug.  13 .  90,174 

July  15 .  245,509 

June  14 .  578,279 

May  15 .  731,330 

5. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 


Corn, 
bush. 
1,326.171 
1.039, G>1 
1,228.259 
1.719,822 
1,705,380 
1,434,553 

1,653,094 

1,954,706 

967,664 

1,154.S92 

803,724 

160.780 

217,976 

261,09:2 


Bye.  Barley, 
bush.  bush. 
51,460  575 

33,341 
8,276 
43,542 
182,111 


13,235 

46,614  1,794,242  34,102 
93,032  2,134.191  65,237 


189,330  161,313  2,379,826  69,839 


202,900 

134,543 

'7.300 

500 

32.7S5 

66,986 

147,257 

186,804 


392,815  3,199,563 
361,053  2,246.752 


32,793 

9.376 

12,370 

21,390 

69,643 

145,706 


890,897 

135,737 

200,349 

206,763 

379,865 

,608,494 


83,415 

52,155 

57,977 

61,503 

48,632 

34,70) 

16,311 

16,461 


Jleceipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea¬ 
son  to  June  8  th  : 


Flour, 

bbls. 

1868.. .. 65.700 

1867.. .. 17. 100 

1866. .  .  .34,200 
1865.  ...94,100 


Wheat, 

bush. 

3,684,900 

21,700 

317,200 

547,900 


Corn, 

bush. 


Bye, 
bush. 
3,297,400  149,200 
592.100  28,000 

2,090,700  61,300 

731,800  51,000 


Barley, 

bush. 


Oats, 

bush. 


326.300  1,864,800 

28.200  276,500 

44,700  898,700 

114.300  1,944,300 


Gold  has  been  comparatively  uniform  in  price,  most  of 
the  month.  The  dealings  in  it  have  been  on  a  moderate 
scale.  The  latest  quotation  was  140....  There  has  been 


less  activity  in  the  line  of  Breadstuffs,  which  have  been 
more  freely  offered ;  and,  under  less  favorable  advices 
from  Europe,  prices  have  been  depressed,  closing  gene- 
rally  in  favor  of  buyers.  The  transactions  of  the  past 
week  have  been  unusually  light. ..  .The  Provision  trade 
has  been  very  dull,  though  prices  have  declined  material¬ 
ly.  Some  speculative  activity  was  noticeable  in  Lard, 
early  in  the  month,  hut  it  has  subsided.  Butter  and 
Cheese  have  been  particularly  tame,  and,  as  lower  prices 
are  looked  for,  especially  by  exporters,  there  is  little  dis¬ 
position  to  make  free  purchases  at  prevailing  rates _ 

Cotton  has  been  very  dull  all  the  month,  closing  quite 
heavily,  with  a  downward  tendency. ..  .The  demand  for 
Wool  has  been  very  moderate,  and  prices  have  been  de¬ 
pressed.  The  offerings  have  been  comparatively  light, 
but  holders  have  been  willing  sellers. . .  .Seeds  have  been 
in  moderate  supply  and  limited  request  at  drooping  rates. 

. . .  Hay  and  Tobacco  have  been  fairly  active  and  rather 
firmer _ Hops  have  been  quite  nominal  in  price. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

June  13. 
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May  14. 

Price  of  Gold .  13924 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $3  35  @10  70 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  10  10  @15  50 

Extra  Western .  9  35  @16  75 

Extra  Genesee . . .  40  75  @14  00 

Superfine  Western .  8  35  @  9  35 

Rye  Flour .  8  00  @  9  S5 

Corn  Meal . 5  37  ©  6  50 

Wiieat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  SO  ©  3  20 
AH  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  2  20  @  2  82)4 

Corn— Yellow .  1  23  ©  1  23 

Mixed .  1  17  ©  1  18K 

Oats— Western .  87 14®  88 

State .  Nominal. 

Rye  . .  2  or,  ©  2  10 

Barley .  .  2  00  @2  20 

Hay— Bale?!  100  ft .  80  @160 

Loose .  1  00  @  1  50 

Straw,  P  100  lb .  75  ®  1  00 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  lb  ...  29)4®  31 

1  lot’s— Crop  of  1807,  lb .  40  ©  50 

Feathers — I.ive  Geese,  ?!  lb  SO  @  85 

Seed— Clover,  if!  lb  .  10  ©  11 

Timothy,  ?!  bushel .  2  35  @  2  50 

Flax,  ?!  bushel .  2  65 

Sugar— Brown,  if!  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  ?*gal . 

Coffee— Rio, (Gold  price)?!  lb 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,  ?Hb. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?!  lb . 

Wool— Domesl  ic  Fleece,?!  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  ?!  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—?!  ton . . 

Pork— Mess,  ?1  barrel . 

Prime,  if)  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess .  45  00 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ?!  lb .  18 

Butter— Western,  ?!  lb .  36 

State,  ?!  lb . 

Cheese . . . 

Beans—?!  bushel .  5  40 

Peas— Canada,  ?!  bushel. .  1  50 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen .  22 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  lb .  17 

Turkeys,  if)  lb .  20 

Potatoes,  old — ?!  bbl .  4  00 

Potatoes,  new—?!  bbl . 

Apples—?!  barrel . 

Cranberries.  ?) barrel . 

Turnips—?!  100  bunelies . 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

Strawberries—?)  basket. ... 


$7 

9  45 
8  33 

10  00 
7  35 


@10  00 
@16  50 
@16  50 
@13  50 
®  8  00 


50  @10  50 
40  @  6  40 
2  60  @  3  15 
2  00  @  2  75 

1  12  @1  14 
1  08  @  1  10 

85  ©  86 

Nominal. 

2  00  ©  2  05 
Nominal. 

80  @  1  45 
85  ©  1  50 
80  @  1  00 
29)4©  31 

10  @  45 

SO  ©  95 

10  ©  1024 

2  45  @2  60 


2  65 

@  2 

75 

2  60 

@  2  75 

10K® 

14 

13% 

35 

© 

55 

oo 

© 

5 1  lo 

9 

® 

13 

s%® 

13 

8 

® 

20 

9)4© 

20 

5 

@ 

55 

5 

©. 

55 

42 

@ 

60 

43 

(A 

60 

28 

@ 

49 

28 

© 

49 

22 

@ 

S3 

22 

©. 

33 

UK® 

12K 

12 

@ 

@56  00 

51  0O 

@56  00 

27  50 

@28  55 

27  00 

@28  00 

23  50 

@24  00 

22  50 

@23  00 

15  00 

©20  50 

15  00 

@20  50 

18 

@ 

19 

10)4© 

IS  V, 

30 

© 

45 

25 

© 

32 

44 

© 

55 

28 

© 

36 

9 

@ 

17 

6 

@ 

16 

©  5  90 
@  1  55 
@  24 

@  19 

©  22 
©  5  00 


4  25  ©  6  50 
7  00  @10  00 


25 
16 
23 
2  50 
5  00 
5  00 


Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

126 

2,773 

15,511 

20,610 

116 

2,624 

15,511 

18,204 

136 

1,647 

17,211 

13,896 

64 

1.320 

22,154 

20,605 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

US 

1.500 

16,001 

11,023 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,076 

129 

694 

9,911 

21,670 

SO  @  6  60 
1  40  ©  1  50 
“  ©  29 

-  18 
24 

@  4  25 
*  “  50 
©  6  00 
Nominal. 

6  00  ©  8  00 
8  00  @10  00 
7  @  8 

New  York  Live  Stock  Markets.— 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

a [ay  igth  . 7,125  95  2,397  13,991  19,544  48,152 

Mav  25th""  5,586  113  2,895  16,153  24,632  49,379 

Tune  1st'"  ....5,154  1S1  3,392  19,302  23.601  51,630 

June  8th'.'.";.': . 6,332  115  2,409  12,6:0  14,787  36,303 

Total  in  four  Weeks. . .  .24,197  504  11,093  62,040  82,564  ISO, 464 
do  for  previous  \Weeks  ..2l$02  465  10,466  62,045  72,S03  167,709 
Beeves. 

Average  per  T Vcek .  6,049 

do.  do.  last  Month  5,473 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month  3,588 

Average  per  Week,  1S67.  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1S66 .  5.74S 

do.  do.  do.  1S65 .  5,255 

do.  do.  do.  1804 .  5,161 

do.  do.  do.  1863 .  5,150 

Total  in  1867 . 293,832  3.3G9 

Total  in  1SG0  . 298,880  4.8S5 

Total  ill  1865  . 270,271  6,161 

Total  in  1864  . 267,609  7,603 

Total  in  1863  . 204,091  6,470 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  May  11,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

By  comparing  the  averages  for  the  past  three  mouths, 
it  will  he  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
each  month  in  numbers  in  most  departments.  For  the 
week  ending  June  8th,  the  increase  in  cattle  was  over 
1,000  more  than  the  previous  week,  and  quite  glutted  the 
market.  Witli  very  few  exceptions  the  quality  has  been 
quite  even,  and  much  improved  over  last  month.  Owing 
to  a  change  in  the  market  days  at  our  different  markets, 
the  sales  have  been  unsettled,  and  many  bargains  were 
made  late  in  the  day.  There  has  also  been  great  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  arrival  of  stock,  and  many  fine  droves  sold  at 
least  >4 c.  lower  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  report 
of  heavy  trains  due,  or  just  arrived  at  the  other  yards, 
which  are  8  to  10  miles  distant,  would  make  the  stock 
men  anxious  to  sell,  and  give  the  buyer  a  long  journey  if 
lie  wished  first  to  inspect  all  the  animals.  All  this  tended 
to  make  an  uneasy  market,  witli  much  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  for  the  same  grade  of  stock.  At  the  close  of  our 


69,911  1,174.154  1,102.043 
62,420  1,040,000  672,000 

77,991  836,733  573,197 

75,621  782,462  600,270 

35,705  519,310  1,101,617 


report  there  is  a  depression  and  downward  tendency. 

The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 


do.  8th  do.  13@17^c.  do.  16'£c.  do.  do.  16  @17)4 
Again  we  note  a  large  supply  of  veal,  with  an  increase 
of  10,000  in  the  number  of  hogs,  and  this,  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  vegetables,  has  made  quite  an  impression  on 
tlie  sale  of  cattle.  On  the  whole,  we  think  prices  have 
declined  at  least  ?.£c.  and  possibly  lc.  for  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  of  beef.  But  few  steers  sold  at  the  highest  prices, 
and  those  were  put  on  the  scales  at  57@60  lbs.  to  the 
cwt.,  a  little  below  the  figure.  Dealers  complain  of 
losing  money,  in  some  cases  quite  heavily,  and  we  think 
they  tell  the  truth.  The  market  days  will  have  become 
settled  by  another  week  and  we  hope  satisfactorily 

both  to  the  seller  and  buyer . Mileh  Cows. — We 

have  very  little  change  to  notice  in  these.  The  supply 
has  been  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and  sales  steady. 
There  have  been  fewer  poor,  thin  cows  offered  for  sale,  and 
prices  averaged  a  little  higher.  There  has  been  nothing 
really  flue  and  worthy  special  mention  offered.  Good 
cows  bring  from  $70@.$90.,  medium  $60®$70,  and 

poor  milkers  sell  slow  at  $40@.$50 _ Veal  Calves.— 

The  supply  has  been  plenty,  and  prices  have  worked 
down  a  little,  on  some  days  varying  greatly  for  the  same 
grade.  There  have  been  very  few  “  Hog-dressed  ”  for 
sale,  and  more  offered  alive.  On  the  scales  some  of  the 
very  best  have  brought  11c.  Good  calves  have  been  sold 
every  day  for  9@10c.,  medium  for  7@Sc.,  while  poor  ones 

sell  for  5@6c _ SUeep  and  ILantbs.— The  market 

has  been  a  little  overstocked  in  this  department  and 
prices  have  run  down,  good  lots  selling  as  low  as  7c., 
their  owners  losing  heavily.  Some  complain  of  a  loss  of 
$200  on  acar-ioad.  The  very  best  “tops”  will  only  bring 
7)4c.,  and  fair  sheep  may  he  had  for  0c.  Prices  range 
from  5c.  for  poor  to  7c.  for  good.  The  week  ending  June 
1st  found  tlie  market  almost  stagnant,  and  a  great  many 
car-loads  remained  unsold  for  the  next  week’s  trade. 
Prices  have  fallen  at  least  2c.  per  lb.,  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Lambs  are  more  abundant  and  sell  at  9®llc. 
Things  look  gloomy,  with  little  prospect  of  improve¬ 
ment  until  there  is  a  check  to  the  arrivals _ Swine.— 

The  supply  has  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand  and 
sales  have  been  slow,  many  car-loads  remaining  over 
each  week  for  want  of  buyers.  Prices  have  fallen  at  least 
ly2c.  per  pound  on  good  hogs,  while  light  common  ones 
sell  slow  at  less  rates.  Prices  range  from  7!4@8%  cents. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  foi'  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

How  ito  % — CTaccks  on  New> 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Pos t-OfKec  Money  Orders  may  Be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tbe  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Obsenie,  the  lieg- 
islry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamjis  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

B*ostag'c.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
Ainerican  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  he  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  he 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

’Fite  USooJt:  of  Evergreens,— A  practi¬ 
cal  Treatise  on  tlie  Conifene,  or  Cone-hearing  Plants. 
By  Josiah  Hoopes.  From  the  N.  Y.  Horticulturist. 
“  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  publishers,  Broadway,  New 
York,  have  just  issued  a  book  with  the  above  title,  which 
ive  take  pleasure  in  commending  as  the  labor  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  and  practical  cultivator.  The  subject  is  one  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  classes,  inasmuch  as  evergreens  play  a  very 
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important  part  in  llic  decoration  of  our  homes  and  in  the 
shielding  of  them,  as  well  as  our  orchards,  from  harsh, 
cold  winds  and  storms.  In  both  popular  and  scientific 
language  the  author  describes  the  many  species,  and 
treats  practically  of  their  propagation,  their  hardiness, 
etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  the  work  a 
necessity  to  every  planter.  Botanically,  we  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  just  such  a  work  as  is  here  presented,  and  are 
thankful  to  the  author  for  the  care  he  has  evidently  taken 
in  striving  to  arrive  at  correct  names.  The  book  is  got¬ 
ten  up  in  the  usual  good  stylo  of  its  publishers,  is  abund¬ 
antly  illustrated  with  engravings,  executed  in  a  very  su¬ 
perior  manner,  and  cannot  fail  to  take  its  appropriate 
place  as  a  standard  of  authority  on  evergreens  for  this 
country.  Price,  §3.” 

Aquarium. — S.  M.  Bateman,  Va. — If  prop¬ 
erly  constructed,  the  aquarium  needs  no  change  of  water. 
The  plants  supply  what  the  animals  need,  the  animals 
help  support  the  plants, and  the  water  is  kept  in  healthful 
balance  by  the  two.  The  skill  of  the  operator  is  shown 
in  hitting  this  balance  and  in  keeping  the  water  always 
transparent  and  sweet.  Rain  water  is  the  best  to  use  in 
starting  a  fresh  water  aquarium.  The  size  of  the  tank  must 
determine  the  number  of  animals  and  plants  that  can 
be  kept  in  it.  Begin  small,  and  determine  by  experiment 
what  can  be  added.  It  furnishes  a  very  interesting  study, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  the  art  by  books. 
Aquaria  are  also  made  with  salt  water.  See  articles 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  Sept.,  1866;  May  and  Oct.,  1867. 

Muiig'c  for  Fowls. — “  S.  C.,”  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Most  dwellers  in  towns  fail  to  give  their  hens 
room  enough.  A  flock  of  a  dozen  ought  to  have  a  half 
acre,  and  half  of  this  in  grass,  in  order  to  gain  the  best 
results  in  breeding.  They  will  lay  some  for  a  time,  in 
confinement,  but  they  will  inevitably  run  down.  Breed¬ 
ers  for  sale,  especially,  should  be  conscientious  in  giving 
their  fowls  plenty  of  range.  The  roosts  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

from  YoBiisg-  Fowls. — 

“  J.  V.  M.,”  Barnegat,  N.  J.  The  flock  will  run  down  in 
size  and  vigor,  if  this  is  followed  habitually.  Pullets  lay 
more  eggs  than  old  hens,  but  they  do  not  lay  so  large 
ones,  or  make  so  good  mothers.  The  cock  should  be 
two  or  more  years  old,  and  the  hens  at  least  two  years  old, 
for  breeding.  A  rooster  from  another  flock  should  be 
introduced  every  other  year. 

S*o«iltry  obi  ti  Large  Scale. — “  A.  K.,” 
Tiverton,  It.  I. — We  have  read  some  very  interesting 
romances  upon  this  subject,  but  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  success.  We  do  know  of  failures.  Because  a  farmer 
with  ample  room  can  keep  twenty  hens,  and  raise  two 
hundred  chickens,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  keep 
two  hundred  hens  and  raise  two  thousand  chickens  on 
the  same  ground,  or  on  ten  times  the  space.  The  figures 
mislead  sanguine  people,  and  many  learn,  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  for  tuition,  that  a  few  hens  pay,  and  many  do  not. 

'fiVaiiiiBSfj;  Toarlkeys; — “II.  H.  C.,”  King¬ 
ston,  Pa. — The  attachment  of  these  birds  to  their  roosting 
places  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  that  of  hens,  but  they 
have  very  strong  memories  of  their  feeding  places.  One 
of  the  best  roosts  they  can  have  is  a  large  pole,  raised  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  on  crotched  sticks.  If  the 
young  flock  is  trained  to  roost  on  this,  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  leave  the  mother’s  wings,  they  will 
seek  it  of  their  own  accord.  They  should  be  regularly 
sought  at  night,  and  fed,  and  driven  to  one  roost. 

Cure  for  Cnsijies  in  Clisokeias;,,  By  A. 

L.  Phoebus,  Md. — Turpentine  and  goose-oil,  mixed,  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  wings  and  breast  of  the  hen  just  before  the 
chickens  go  to  roost,  is  good  for  the  gapes. 

StsoailsiiMl  Weiglit  of  IPonltry. — 

“  W.  N.  J).,'’  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Wre  are  not  aware  that 
any  society,  which  offers  premiums  for  poultry,  has  adopt¬ 
ed  any  standard  of  weight  for  prize  fowls.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  in  the  birds  that  are  raised  for  their  flesh. 
We  notice  in  a  recent  show  in  England  a  pair  of  turkeys 
that  weighed  50  lbs. ;  a  pair  of  white  geese  54J4  lbs.  ; 
White  Aylesbury  ducks  18*4  lbs. ;  Rouen  19 y2.  We  like 
the  suggestion,  and  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  the 
Agricultural  Societies.  Birds  that  do  not  come  up  to 
some  adopted  standard  should  not  have  premiums. 

'IL'Bie  IPerclicrosi  Morse.  —  Translated 
from  the  Erench  of  Charles  Du  Iluys,  author  of  numerous 
popular  works  on  the  horse.  Illustrated,  100  pages, 
12mo.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  1S68.  Price,  $1.00. — The 
work  is  a  report  made  to  the  French  Government  upon 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  this  admirable  breed  of 


draft  horses.  The  demand  for  the  Percherons,  both  for 
breeding  and  for  labor,  has  been  so  great  of  late,  that  a 
well-grounded  anxiety  'xisted  lest  the  district  should 
lose  its  famous  and  valuable  breed  of  horses,  being 
tempted  by  present  gain  to  hazard  its  future  prosperity. 
This  book  is  written  with  the  view  of  indicating  how  to 
defend  the  race  against  degenerating,  to  improve  it  in 
all  its  estimable  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  breeders  of  Perchc  to  supply  the  ever  hungry 
market.  It  discusses  principles  applicable  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  work  horses,  that  is,  any  horses  except  race 
horses  and  hunters.  Interest  in  the  Percheron  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  United  States  as  the  breed  has 
become  better  known,  and  every  new  importation  adds 
to  it,  and  to  the  firm  friends  of  the  breed.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  three  parts,  namely;  1.  The  excellencies  of 
the  Percherons  and  their  decline.  2.  The  means  of 
bringing  up  the  breed.  3.  Information  to  strangers 
visiting  Perche.  It  is  illustrated  with  several  fine  en¬ 
gravings  of  horses  and  mares  recently  imported  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore. 

Agj'B’iUtMlU. sire  Affsisssiu-llRBSseits.  I$y 

C.  I>.  Flint  — 1867— 8.— The  volume  is  made  up  of 
the  Secretary’s  report  of  the  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  abstracts  of  returns 
from  the  agricultural  societies.  It  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  and  shows  the  steady  progress  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  The  leading  men 
of  the  State  give  much  of  their  time  to  the  promotion  of 
these  interests,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  influence  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  on  a  hard  soil,  and  in  a 
climate  that  is  often  discouraging  to  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandman.  One  of  the  interesting  topics  discussed  is 
Prof.  Yille’s  experiments  upon  the  imperial  farm  at,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  who  thinks  he  has  proved  after  ten  years  of  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  cereals  prefer  for  manure,  nitrogen ;  the 
leguminous  plants,  potcissci;  the  roots,  phosphates.  In 
preparing  a  specific  manure  for  these  crops  respectively, 
he  would  have  the  preferred  article  in  much  the  largest 
quantity.  lie  would  add  lime,  which  humus  renders  as¬ 
similable  by  plants.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  the  usual 
good  style  of  the  State  Printers,  Wright  &  Potter. 

'IVoamt  S|»siwaa. — “  H.  K.,”  Groton  Centre, 
Ct.  The  trade  in  fertilized  spawn  is  in  very  few  hands, 
and,  we  think,  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  promise  sudden 
fortunes  to  any  one.  It  will  probably  be  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness,  in  a  few  years,  to  the  men  who  have  a  sportsman’s 
taste,  and  the  requisite  skill  and  patience  to  develope  it. 
At  present  the  fertilized  spawn  sell  for  ten  dollars  a 
thousand,  and  the  young  fish,  of  suitable  size  for  trans¬ 
portation,  for  forty  dollars  a  thousand,  delivered  at  the 
depot  nearest  to  the  purchaser.  A  full-grown  trout  has 
from  four  to  five  thousand  eggs.  It  will  probably  be 
cheaper  to  buy  the  trout  to  stock  your  pond  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  rather  difficult  task  of  raising  them  yourself. 

SmiBHSBici*  BSsitcllttcd.  Cliiclccsas. — “R. 

D. ,”  Babylon.  L.  I.  We  have  never  succeeded  very  well 
with  July  and  August  chickens.  They  do  better  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  But  if  a  clutch  comes  out  in  summer,  put  the 
coop  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  the  edge  of  a  patch 
of  corn,  where  they  will  be  screened  from  the  sun.  The 
critical  time  with  them  is  the  first  month. 

«88  Cows’  'Feats.—' This  nuisance 
may  be  abated  when  the  cow  is  dry  more  easily  than 
when  she  is  giving  milk.  Small  warts  may,  however, 
often  be  removed  by  some  simple  application,  which  will 
give  little  or  no  pain.  Moistening  them  after  milking 
with  strong  saleratus  water,  applying  a  paste  of  wood 
ashes  to  the  warts  only,  or  touching  them  with  almost 
any  caustic  in  a  way  not  to  make  them  sore,  will  usually, 
but  gradually,  cause  the  warts  to  disappear.  Very  large 
warts  should  be  first  tied  off,  that  is,  have  a  wire  or  silk 
thread  bound  around  them  close  to  the  teat,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  circulation  of  blood  ;  but  this  makes  the  teat 
sore  and  milking  difficult.  “  N.  C.  B.”  writes  that  raw 
linseed  oil  applied  once  a  week  will  cure  warts  on  cows. 

EAbbic  obi  Yhsl-iI  MsBBastre. — C.  C.  Moore, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  :  “  What  will  be  the  effect  of  lime 
on  barn-yard  manure  which  I  had  spread  previous  to  plow¬ 
ing  under?”  We  answer,  if  the  effect  be,  on  the  whole, 
good,  it  would  surely  have  been  better  if  the  lime  had 
been  applied  after  plowing  under  the  manure.  Lime  in 
contact  with  manures  containing  ammonia  takes  the 
place  of  the  ammonia  in  its  combinations,  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali  is  free  to  go  with  the  blowing  wind  where  it 
listeth.  In  this  case,  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  manure  would  be  disengaged, 
but  unless  the  lime  were  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
manure  a  considerable  length  of  time,  there  would  not 
be  much  ammonia  lost.  One  hundred  pounds  of  common 
yard  manure  will  contain  one  to  two  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
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which  is  considered  as  worth  about  20  cents  a  pound. 
The  loss  of  one  quarter  of  the  ammonia  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  5  to  10  cents  on  each  100  lbs— or  $1  to  $2  per  ton, 
estimated  at  the  market  price  of  concentrated  fertilizers, 
which  is  fair. 

E8obi«  Mill  Wanted.  —  “ E.  H.  C.” 

writes:  “I  have  searched  the  advertising  pages  in  vain 
for  a  cheap,  effective,  and  durable  bone  mill.  Is  there 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ?  I  can  get  many  tons  of  dry  bones 
for  the  gathering,  and  I  need  the  nitrogen  that  is  in  them 
more  than  anything  else  in  my  soil.  I  want  to  reduce 
the  bones  to  fine  flour  before  using  them,  that  the  good 
that  is  in  them  may  be  made  immediately  available.” 
Mr.  C’s  want  is  very  much  like  that  of  many  others,  and 
if  no  such  mill  exists,  one  ought  to  be  invented. 

IProfiJs  ol*  ]FarniiB8g-. — “A.  C.  T.,”  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.  If  the  average  profits  are  less  than 
five  per  cent,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  men  would 
do  better  by  changing  their  business.  There  is  more  un¬ 
skilled  labor  upon  the  farm  than  in  any  other  calling,  and 
that  kind  of  labor  has  a  hard  time  in  any  business.  If 
some  men  make  but  two  per  cent  by  farming,  others 
make  eight  on  their  capital  and  furnish  themselves  and 
their  sons  with  remunerative  employment  all  the  while, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  farming.  The 
remedy  for  unsuccessful  farming  is  not  a  change  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  a  change  of  policy.  Knowledge  and  skill  pay 
as  well  on  the  farm  as  in  the  workshop  or  counting  room, 

Millie  lor*  liens. — Mr.  Affleck 
says  :  “The  very  best  food  for  young  chickens  and  turkey 
poults,  is  sour  milk  curd,  or  clabber,  boiled  until  tolera¬ 
bly  hard,  and  the  whey  separates  entirely.  Mix  with 
com  meal  or  ‘little  hominy.’” 

Cliimi-tree  Foiices,  etc. — Mr.  Affleck 
of  Texas  writes :  “I  thought  my  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  in  live  fences  was  tolerably  complete,  and  especially 
in  the  South.  Fences  may  be  made  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed,  (alluding  to  the  article  on  this  subject  on  page  19, 
Jan.  No.)  but  I  have  never  seen  any  that  deserved  the 
name.  On  the  beautiful  Bayou  Rapides  was  a  long  string 
of  capital  fence,  of  living  posts — china-trees  15  to  IS 
inches  through — with  cypress  rails  let  in  between.  As  it 
lay  in  the  track  of  armies,  it  is  probably  now  destroyed.” 

S!SB8«li-y  MBaBBalmig-s.  —  “The  Riverside 
Drawing  Association,” — J.  F.  Jones, — and  their  Sewing 
Machines,  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  number  given.  We 
looked  up  the  place  indicated  by  the  circular,  and  found 
a  low  grog-shop  where  several  persons  were  engaged  in 
a  gambling  game.  If  any  one  sends  money  to  such  a 
place  as  this,  he  does  it  at  the  risk  of  never  hearing  from 

itagain _ Wright,  Bro.  &  Co.,  although  repeatedly  closed 

by  the  police,  are  still  “  on  the  make.”  The  last  inves¬ 
tigation  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  one  A.  A.  Kelly,  of 
Kelly’s  Weekly,  it  being  alleged  that  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  “Wright  Bro.  &  Co.” _ The  Washington  Li¬ 

brary  Co.,  in  aid  of  Soldiers’  Orphans,  N.  S.  Read,  Sec’y, 
under  the  management  of  Geo.  A.  Cook  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
No.  6  Clinton  Hall,  N.  Y.,  has  been  spoken  of  before  in 
these  columns.  Geo.  A.  Cook  &  Co.,  some  weeks  since 
retired  probably  “behind  the  scenes,”  and  Read  &  Co. 
took  up  the  business  and  are  flooding  the  country  with 
notices  of  prizes  drawn.  If  questioned  about  the  business 
they  claim  only  to  be  receivers  and  bankers  for  said 
Washington  Library  Co.,  and  give  but  little  satisfaction. 
We  have  visited  their  “Banking  House,”  and  learned 
from  them  that  by  addressing  A.  J.  Peters,  42  South  Third- 
st.,  Philadelphia,  the  alleged  responsible  party,  we  could 
learn  what  prize  belonged  to  our  number,  and  then  if  wo 
would  deposit  the  money  with  them,  they  would  order 
the  prize  sent.  Accordingly  we  dropped  Mr.  Peters  a 
letter,  and  here  is  the  reply.  “  In  answer  to  yours  we 
will  state  that  your  premium  is  a  house-lot,  valued  at 
$200.  By  paying  the  percentage  of  $10,  to  the  receivers, 
Read  &  Co.,  No.  6  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  a  deed  will 
be  made  out  properly  acknowledged,  and  sent  in  any 
name  and  to  any  address  you  may  desire.”  Now,  that  is 
all  very  nice,  and  a  house-lot  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  but 
wo  failed  to  learn  where  the  lot  is  located.  It  may  be  on 
Barnegat  Beach,  or  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, and 
in  either  case  not  worth  ten  cents  to  anybody.  One  num¬ 
ber  wo  know  of  is  for  a  deed  of  a  house-lot  in  an  unheard- 
of  town  in  California.  These  may  be  very  nice  lots— on 
paper— but  with  our  present  knowledge,  we  advise  all 
persons  to  shun  any  investment  with  any  party  belong¬ 
ing  to  or  having  any  connection  with  Read  &  Co.,  or 

the  Washington  Library  Co . Look  out  for  II.  Ballou 

Carter,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  “Automatic  Needle- 
Threader,”  which  is  no  needle-threader  at  all,  but  an  en¬ 
ticing  notice  in  regard  to  “  Greenbacks,”  and  more  in¬ 
formation  guaranteed  if  one  will  only  send  him  his  ad¬ 
dress  in  full,  and  a  three-cent  stamp  forrcply.  The  “reply” 
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is  two  circulars,  making  great  offers  of  counterfeit 
money,  well  executed,  in  lots  of  ones,  Y’s,  and  X’s,  at 
$5.00  per  parcel.  The  object  is  to  get  the  $5  out  of  the 
foolish  and  heedless,  and  we  need  only  warn  them  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  transaction,  and  the  facts  in  the  case. 

_ We  know  nothing  of  “  Jewelry  Pedlers”  with  “black 

horses  ”  and  “  covered  wagons,”  but  advise  all  persons 
if  they  want  silver- ware  of  any  kind,  or  knives  and  forks, 
cotton  or  woolen  fabrics,  to  send  to  some  reliable  firm  in 
the  nearest  city,  for  every  thing  of  the  kind  they  fail  to 
find  at  homo.  Such  tilings  always  have  a  fixed  value,  and 

great  bargains  are  not  to  be  had  from  pedlers _ Look 

out  for  Nursery  Agents  who  come  around  to  sell  plants, 
nursery  stock,  &c.  Every  year  we  have  complaints  from 
victims  to  this  class  of  swindlers.  Also,  don’t  invest  in 
patent  rights  of  any  kind,  especially  hay-loaders,  and 
other  farm  appliances.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  are  worth¬ 
less.  Also  look  out  forthe  Electric  Insurance  Co.,  and  their 
lightning  rods.... Is  anybody  so  verdant  as  to  believe 
that  Bailv,  Snyder  &  Co.,  will,  for  $3.40,  send  20  yards  of 
Brussels  Carpeting,  simply  because  a  man  pays  a  $3 
annual  subscription  to  the  “World  at  Home,”  and  be¬ 
sides  this,  send  every  month  a  sealed  order  or  check  en¬ 
titling  the  subscriber  to  from  $2.75  to  $100  worth  of  goods, 
clothing,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  etc., — the  only  con¬ 
ditions  being  that  the  recipient  shall  show  the  goods  and 
tell  where  they  came  from.  The  following  from  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune,  June  12th,  shows  that  respectable  men  some¬ 
times  aid  swindlers.  “An  esteemed  correspondent,  who 
is  in  a  position  that  enables  him  to  know  whereof  he 
affirms,  assures  us  that  highly  respectable  merchants  are 
unwittingly  standing  between  the  authorities  and  the 
‘  gift  enterprise  ’  swindlers.  For  example,  the  New-York 
Post-Office,  which  was  recently  authorized  to  detain  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  spurious  gift  jewelry  firms,  denied  the 
mythical  firm  of  ‘  George  A.  Cooke  &  Co.’  the  privilege 
of  a  box  in  the  General  Post-Office  building,  and  there¬ 
after  letters  addressed  to  George  A.  Cooke  &  Co.  were 
held  by  the  Post-master,  who  might  in  this  way  have 
done  much  toward  the  breaking  up  of  Cooke  &  Co.’s 
‘Riverside  Orphan  Institution’  fraud.  But  at  length 
Cooke  &  Co.  threw  dust  into  tire  eyes  of  the  highly  re¬ 
spectable  banking  firm  of  Smith,  Randolpii  &  Co.,  and 
secured  from  them  a  letter  recognizing  George  A.  Cooke 
&  Co. — a  letter  which  disarmed  the  Post-master,  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender  the  letters  that  he  had  de¬ 
tained.  The  next  that  was  heard  of  George  A.  Cooke  & 
Co.  was  in  Essex  Market  Police  Court,  where  a  simple- 
minded  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  been  victimized,  told 
the  old  story  of  a  lottery  swindle.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  our  merchants  that  they  shall  know  to 
what  papers  they  affix  their  names.”  Perhaps  this  will 
accouut  for  the  disappearance  of  Geo.  A.  Cooke  &  Co., 
as  stated,  and  the  coining  forward  of  Read  &  Co. 

Catalos'iies. — Dealers  in  plants,  seeds,  etc., 
have  sent  their  catalogues  and  circulars  so  numerously 
that  we  find  it  inconvenient  just  now  to  make  individual 
acknowledgments.  The  documents  will,  however,  have 
their  use  when  we  prepare  our  Annuals. 

TTte  Squash-Aime  ISorei*. — A  friend 
writes  that  covering  the  stem  of  the  vine — layering  it— 
up  to  the  first  blossom  buds, prevents  damage  by  the  borer. 

The  Weather  and  the  Frops. — The 

season  thus  far  has  exhibited  too  close  a  similarity  to  the 
last,  so  far  as  regards  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  allow  farmers 
to  feel  very  confident  of  good  crops.  The  prevalence  of 
exceedingly  wet  weather  has  caused  even  potatoes  to 
fail,  in  a  measure,  has  necessitated  the  replanting  of 
much  corn,  and  has  delayed  plowing  of  many  fields  intend¬ 
ed  for  corn,  until  so  late  that  a  crop  is  despaired  of.  In  our 
immediate  neighborhood,  where  corn  is  generally  planted 
before  the  20th  of  May,  we  know  of  much  not  gotten  in 
until  between  the  1st  and  15tli  of  June.  Grass  promises 
well  everywhere,  so  far  as  we  hear,  and  winter  grains 
have  been  benefited  by  the  wet  weather,  if  upon  well- 
drained  ground.  Similar  complaints  of  the  prevalence 
of  excessive  moisture  come  from  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  Central  Illinois,  some  of  the  farmers  there 
complaining  of  their  utter  inability  to  get  grain  to  mar¬ 
ket,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and  of  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  agricultural  prospects  caused  by  excessive  rains. 
The  intermediate  country  seems  to  be  blessed  with  fine 
weather,  and  everything  promises  a  favorable  season. 

Culture  :nid  IProdmcts  of  the  Tine 
in  Europe.  —  Messrs.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Alex. 
Thompson,  William  J.  Flagg,  and  Patrick  Barry,  were 
a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  to  report  upon  the  vine  and  its  products.  Their 
report  is  published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  for  March.  These  gentlemen  visited  the 
celebrated  vine  districts,  and  give  an  interesting  account 


of  what  they  saw.  Vine  gx-owers  can  doubtless  obtain 
this  report  by  applying  to  Commissioner  Capx-on. 

Barn-Yards  in  Summer.  —  “  B.  H. 

A.,”  Hadley,  Mass. — The  yard  should  be  supplied  with 
fresh  sods,  loam,  peat,  or  muck,  as  soon  as  it  is  cleaned 
out.  There  is  great  temptation  to  neglect  this,  in  the 
hurry  of  summer  work ;  but  evei-y  farmer  loses  money 
rapidly,  who  neglects  it.  Cart  into  the  yard  anything  that 
will  make  an  absorbent — weeds,  saw-dust,  com  stalks, 
hay,  and  swamp  gi-ass.  Plow  the  yard  frequently.  • 

Shade=trees  in  Pastures. — “  A.  S.  D.,” 

Colchester,  Vt.  “Ought  they  to  be  cut  down  ?”  Not  if  you 
ai'e  a  man  of  taste  or  humanity.  There  are  good  farm¬ 
ers  who  advocate  treeless  pastures,  and  think  it  better 
for  the  cattle  to  rest  only  at  night.  We  think  otherwise. 
The  art  of  making  cattle  profitable  lies  mainly  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  comfortable.  They  seek  the  shade,  enjoy  it, 
and  thi-ive  under  it.  Let  them  have  it,  and  beautify  the 
landscape  with  clumps  of  trees. 

Apple  Worms, — “G.  H.  N.,”  Gaines,  N. 
Y.  We  have  never  found  any  remedy  so  effectual  as  to 
keep  hogs  in  the  orchai-d,  to  pick  up  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it 
falls.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
apple  when  it  is  small,  and  the  fruit  ripens  prematui'ely. 
If  the  injured  apples  are  all  gathered  by  the  swine,  or 
otherwise,  the  worms  will  be  kept  in  check. 

The  Blest  Time  to  Cut  Grass.—' “  J. 

D.,”  Orleans  County.  Cut  the  grass  when  in  bloom, 
whether  it  be  Timothy,  clover,  or  red-top.  This  is  the 
best  usage,  followed  in  all  the  States,  and  is  as  well  settled 
as  any  fact  in  agriculture.  We  may  not  be  able  to  state 
just  ixow  much  better  the  hay  is,  but  the  difference  will 
justify  any  reasonable  extra  labor,  to  cut  the  grass  at  the 
right  time.  Hay  made  a  month  out  of  date  is  poor  stuff. 


Cotton  Seed  Cake  and  Oil. — “  M. 

S.,”  Charleston.  S.  C.  We  know  of  no  objection  to  your 
making  oil  and  cake  in  your  city.  The  demand  for  the 
oil  and  cake  is  steadily  increasing,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  The  oil  is  quoted  in  the  Liverpool 
market  at  $1.17  a  gallon  currency,  and  the  cake  $4214  a 
ton,  gold.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  machinery,  capital, 
and  the  requisite  knowledge,  to  malic  the  business  pay. 

Action  of  Gypsum. — Marius  Heigliton 
of  Ohio  asks:  “Will  you  please  tell  me  tlii'ough  the 
Agriculturist  if  plaster  or  gypsum  acts  as  a  stimulant  on 
the  land  ?  Some  say  it  acts  upon  the  hind  as  whiskey  upon 
man.”  Gypsum  acts  upon  the  plant,  rather  than  on 
the  land,  as  lime  may  be  said  to  do.  It  is  stimulating, 
inasmuch  as  it  promotes  especially  in  some  plants  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  does  not  stimulate  like 
whiskey  in  any  sense,  for  plants  stimulated  by  gypsum 
exhibit  only  a  healthy  growth — strength  to  send  their 
roots  farther  and  deeper,  to  mature  more  seed.  Marius 
adds :  “  I  have  14  acres  of  land  too  far  off  to  haul  barn¬ 
yard  manure  upon  it ;  5  acres  of  this  is  planted  with 
apples,  and  I  need  a  fertilizer.”  Your  case  is  simple. 
Sow  clover  on  a  well-mellowed  soil,  and  top-dress  with 
gypsum.  The  clover  will  make  a  tolei'able  stand  next 
year  and  might  be  turned  under,  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait.  Feed  it  off  with  beef  cattle  or  sheep  once 
or  twice,  not  allowing  it  to  be  bitten  down  too  close, 
and  next  season  turn  it  under,  applying  a  good  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  lime,  after  plowing. 

Woodward’s  lEccord  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  No.  2.  Edited  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Fuller  reviews  books,  proceedings  of  socie¬ 
ties,  fruits,  trees,  plants,  implements,  etc.,  in  his  charac¬ 
teristically  independent  style.  It  is  lively  reading,  and 
while  it  bears  the  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  it  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  to  the  amateur  or  professional  lxor- 
ticulturist.  A  very  complete  horticultural  directory  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

Drying  Fruit. — There  are  several  “Patent” 
fruit  drying  houses  sold  by  the  dealex's  in  agricultural 
wares.  We  gave  in  June  1866,  an  easily  constructed  dry¬ 
ing  house,  and  in  July  1367,  a  more  complicated  one.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  contrivance  for  passing  a  current  of 
hot  air  over  the  fruit.  Any  one  of  the  least  mechanical 
tact  can  contrive  the  means  for  effecting  this.  The  house 
of  which  we  gave  the  plan  in  June  1866  is  easily  built 
and  will  dry  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  vei'y  l'apidly. 

The  Strawberry  Crop.  —  We  go  to 

press  too  eaily  to  be  able  to  print  a  general  account  of 
the  sti-awberry  crop.  Our  western  exchanges  give  very 
melancholy  news.  The  Piairie  Farmer  says:  “From 


all  parts  we  get  news  of  a  poor  strawberry  crop.”  Cole¬ 
man’s  Rural  World  says  that  in  Southern  Illinois, 
“  There  is  not  half  a  ci'op.”  The  continued  rains  at  the 
East  are  having  a  most  disasti-ous  effect  on  the  fruit,  and 
at  the  present  writing,  it  looks  like  a  failure  in  all  parts. 

Tlnaii tier  and  liigTitmiug-. — The  season 
of  thunder  storms  is  at  hand,  and  as  the  security  which  a 
good  lightning  rod  furnishes,  though  not  complete,  is 
nevertheless  considei’able,  and  thoroughly  established, 
the  time  is  an  appx'opriate  one  for  us  to  correct  an  error 
which  occurred  when  we  described  that  model  New 
England  barn,  built  by  David  Lyman  of  Middlefield,  Conn. 
Mr.  Lyman’s  judgment  in  these  pi'actical  things  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  after  he  had  thoi'oughly  examined  both  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  various  pat¬ 
terns  of  lightning  rods,  he  adopted  the  Otis  Patent  rod 
as  the  best,  and  with  this  the  famous  barn  is  protected. 
It  seems,  going  by  contraries,  that  the  name  of  the  rod 
he  liked  the  least  was  running  in  his  mind,  and  he  gave 
us  thus  the  wi'ong  name,  belieiug  his  own  judgment,  and 
discrediting  his  favoi'ite  rod.  So  at  His  request  we  set 
the  matter  light  with  our  readers.  The  rod  approved  by 
Fi’anlilin  was  a  lai-ge  rod  of  iron,  capable  of  carrying  an 
ordinary  discharge  safely  to  the  giound.  This  was 
armed  with  three  or  more  points  at  the  top,  which  tended 
to  draw  off  light  charges  gradually,  but  heavy  ones  were 
frequently  carried  down  visibly,  tearing  the  earth  at  the 
point  where  the  rod  entered — or,  impatient  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  so  narrow  a  road,  they  left  the  rod,  took  their  own 
destructive  way  to  the  ground.  The  present  approved 
plan  is,  use  perfectly  insulated  rods,  having  several  single 
incorrodible  points  at  different  parts  of  the  house,  to  at- 
ti'act  and  quietly  draw  off  the  electricity,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  flash  of  lightning  pei'ceptible.  All  rods 
should  descend  into  the  soil  to  a  point  constantly  moist. 

Prolific  Soiv. — James  Bell,  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  has  a  sow  that  farrowed  a  few  weeks  since,  drop¬ 
ping  19  pigs,  which,  when  wo  saw  them,  were  4  weeks 
old  and  doing  well.  She  can  take  care  of  but  twelve. 

Hard  Milkers. — If  the  hard  milking  is  due 
to  a  peculiar  closeness  of  the  end  of  the  teat,  the  practice 
of  inserting  a  steel  wire  hammered  fiat,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  the  edges  ground  sharp, 
is  sometimes  followed  with  good  results.  This  is 
thrust  an  inch  or  so  into  the  teat  once  or  twice,  and 
a  small  quill  with  a  closed  end  put  in  and  left  a  few 
hours.  The  opei-ation  should  be  very  carefully  conducted, 
so  as  to  do  no  injury.  There  is  occasion  for  something 
of  the  kind  being  done  when  one  teat  alone  milks  hard. 

Fanning  Apples. — Aunt  Prudence  says  it 
is  no  more  trouble  than  to  dry  them.  They  are  nicer  and 
ready  for  xxse  without  soaking.  They  are  a  tip-top  arti¬ 
cle,  and  no  one  need  cry  for  peaches,  with  the  stoi'e- 
room  well  stocked  with  canned  apples. 


A  Tin  Strainer.  —  Aunt  Prudence  says 
every  housekeeper  should  have  one  for  gi-avieS,  hops, 
and  many  other  uses.  Any  tin  and  sheet  iron  worker 
can  make  one.  A  basin  8  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
inches  deep  is  a  convenient  size.  Put  in  a  strainer 
bottom  and  a  firm  handle,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


Corn  in  Shrills  for  Fodder. — “  H.  G. 

T.,”  Bricksburg,  N.  J.  It  may  be  less  trouble  to  sow 
broadcast,  but  not  nearly  as  much  fodder  will  be  yielded  to 
the  aci'e,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  cured,  if  it  is  not  all  want¬ 
ed  in  the  green  state.  If  the  soil  is  notin  high  condition, 
it  should  be  well  manured.  Sow  in  drills  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  about  forty  kernels  to  the  foot,  and  culti¬ 
vate  evei'y  week  until  the  corn  spindles.  It  is  a  gi-eat 
safeguax-d  against  a  drought  in  the  pastxire,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College. — This 
young  institution  seems  to  have  gotten  bravely  over  the 
dangers  of  infancy,  and  to  be  l'ejoicing  already  in  a 
sturdy  youth.  The  fifth  annual  report  gives  the  names 
of  56  students.  The  course  of  study  appeal's  very  judi¬ 
cious.  President  Clark  and  his  assistants  are  obviously 
men  to  succeed.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  photo- 
gi-aphs  of  sevei-al  of  the  new  buildings — the  Dormitory, 
Laboratory,  Botanic  Museum,  and  Durfee  plant  houses — 
exhibiting  difl'ei'ent  styles  of  architecture,  and  a  little  of 
the  surrounding  grounds. 

TTiie  Fair  of  the  A.  E.  Agricisltii" 

ral  Society  is  to  be  held  this  year  during  the  first 
week  of  September  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Haven  is  easy  of  access  to  most  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  close  enough  to  New  Yox-k  to  attract  both 
exhibitors  and  spectators,  and  the  city  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  offer  many  attractions  aside  from  the  fair.  We 
congratulate  the  society  on  this  choice  of  a  location. 
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Keeping;  Good.  BBulls. — Bulls  are  not 
very  expensive  animals  to  keep.  They  should  begin  to 
earn  their  living  as  breeders  when  eighteen  months  old, 
and  from  about  the  same  time  may  be  worked  to  good 
advantage,  as  steadily  as  the  farm  horses.  Let  them 
draw  in  single  harness  by  a  padded  stick  across  the  fore¬ 
head,  to  which  chain  or  rope  traces  are  attached — bade 
strap  and  breeching,  if  necessary,  being  simple  and 
strong.  Keep,  of  course,  only  fall-blood  bulls  of  some 
sort.  Charge  not  less  than  $3  for  service.  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  will  say  it  is  too  much.  Never  mind.  If  they  say 
they  would  pay  it  willingly  could  they  be  sure  of  heifer 
calves,  tell  them  you  will  give  them  $3  each  for  their 
bull  calves  at  three  days  old.  We  know  of  this  plan 
being  followed  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  stock  in  the 
neighborhood,  while  the  bull  owner  rarely  is  allowed  to 
buy  the  bull  calves  for  fattening,  unless  he  engages  them 
positively  beforehand,  and  insists  on  his  bargain. 

More  Butter  and  Less  CSieese. — A 

correspondent  in  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y„  writes:  “Fac¬ 
tories  around  here  are  commencing  with  a  less  number 
of  cows  than  last  year,  as  many  farmers  think  that  butter 
is  going  to  pay  better  than  cheese.”  Of  course,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  relative  price  of  cheese  and  butter.  With 
cheese  at  14  cents,  and  butter  at  40  cents,  it  is  doubtless 
more  profitable  to  keep  the  milk  at  home  and  make  but¬ 
ter  rather  than  to  send  it  to  the  factory.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  can  be  no  export  demand  for  butter  at 
these  prices, while  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  our  cheese. 
If  the  supply  of  butter  should  exceed  our  home  demand, 
prices  would  fall  to  a  price  at  which  it  could  be  exported  ; 
and  the  quality  of  our  butter,  as  a  general  rule,  is  far  be¬ 
low  that  of  our  cheese,  and  it  would  have  to  be  sold  at  low 
figures.  Sure  profit  lies  in  making  a  first-rate  article. 

To  Prevent  Milk  Souring'. — We  know 
that  bisulphite  of  soda  and  the  similar  salt  of  lime  are 
occasionally  used  to  prevent  milk  turning  sour.  The 
quantities  used  are  very  small,  but  with  the  ill-judged  se¬ 
crecy  which  leads  some  men  to  keep  to  themselves  facts 
which  might  benefit  their  neighbors,  some  people  keep 
the  quantity  a  secret.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  any  one 
to  determine  the  desiyable  quantity  by  beginning  to  use 
very  little  of  a  dilute  solution  in  one  pan,  day  after  day, 
and  seeing  what  the  effect  is.  Whether  the  effects  are 
desirable  or  not,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  know,  but  no 
harm  will  be  experienced  from  using  the  milk  not  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  salt  as  to  be  unedible. 

B>omesticatImg  tlie  Antelope. — “  C. 

K.,”  Dutchess  County.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  breed  these  ani¬ 
mals.  Lord  Derby  introduced  the  Canna,  or  Eland, 
the  largest  of  the  Antelopes,  into  England,  in  1861.  These 
animals,  with  a  single  exception,  have  been  perfectly 
healthy,  have  produced  young,  and  the  progeny  are  said 
to  be  larger  and  stronger  than  the  parents.  They  feed  in 
the  pastures  with  other  cattle,  and  require  no  extra  care. 
One  killed  for  the  table  weighed  1,185  pounds.  The  flesh 
was  delicate  and  of  fine  flavor.  No  doubt  they  could  be 
introduced  here  and  would  thrive.  The  profitableness  of 
the  enterprise  can  alone  be  determined  by  experiment. 

A  White  Mouse,  belonging  to  “D.  A.  O.,” 
Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  eats  her  young  ones  every  time.  We  sug¬ 
gest  as  a  cure  the  same  treatment  we  would  recommend 
for  a  sow — another  omnivorous  animal  occasionally  liable 
to  do  the  same  thing;  namely,  feed  almost  exclusively 
roots  and  fruits  several  days  before  littering.  Carrots, 
raw  potatoes,  and  sweet  apples,  arc  a  good  variety. 

Cat  l*hcnoiaieiioa.— “  F.  R.  M.,”  Mystic 
Bridge,  Conn.,  has  a  cat  that  has  adopted  two  young 
gray  squirrels,  and  is  nursing  them  with  her  own  kitten. 
The  squirrels  were  captured  before  their  eyes  were  open, 
and  the  old  cat  was  as  blind  as  her  nurslings,  as  to  the 
deception  practiced  upon  her. 

Bees  am  July,  l»y  Win.  W.  Cary. — 

Loss  is  frequently  sustained  by  neglect  to  give  thin,  un¬ 
painted  hives  some  protection  from  the  sun.  When  tiie 
temperature  rises  above  100  degrees  in  the  hive,  bees 
cease  labor  and  cluster  outside,  thus  losing  time.  It  is  a 
not  infrequent  cause  of  new  swarms  deserting.  Swarms 
issning  this  month,  unless  they  are  strong,  should  be 
suitably  aided,  united,  or  returned  to  the  parent  stocks. 
Swarms  sometimes  cluster  in  places  from  which  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  experts  is  taxed  to  dislodge  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  J.  Rodclspergcr.intho  American  Bee  Journal, 
will  be  found  applicable  to  a  variety  of  cases.  “  To  keep 
natural  swarms  from  decamping  when  they  issue,  and 
induce  them  to  settle  in  a  manner  convenient  for  hiving, 

I  take  two  or  three  frames  filled  with  comb,  adjust  them 
together  at  the  distance  apart  at  which  they  are  usually 
/set  in  the  hive,  and  fasten  them  to  a  light  pole  of  con¬ 
venient  length,  When  the  swarm  issues  I  present  this 


to  the  bees  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  front  of  their  hive,  and 
they  usually  betake  themselves  to  it  without  hesitation 
or  delay.  If  the  swarm  has  already  settled  on  a  tree,  it 
can  commonly  be  induced  to  take  possession  of  the 
combs,  by  placing  the  apparatus  gently  over  or  against 
the  cluster.  Even  if  settled  in  a  hedge,  otherwise  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access,  they  will  readily  remove  to  more  accepta¬ 
ble  quarters,  if  the  frames  be  presented  to  them  through 
an  opening  in  the  hedge  made  by  drawing  the  branches 
asunder.  When  the  bees  have  taken  full  possession  of 
the  comb,  they  are  not  apt  to  leave  ;  and  the  frames  may 
bo  again  separated  and  set  in  a  hive  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  the  bees  adhering  to  the  combs.” 

“  Artificial  Impregnation.” — The  Kohler  pro¬ 
cess  for  securing  the  impregnation  of  queens  with  any 
given  stock  of  drones  is  a  recent  discovery,  which  is  ex¬ 
citing  great  interest  in  Europe.  It  is  now  known  to  a 
few  of  our  leading  Apiarians,  who  are  testing  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in  practice,  and  has  its  importance  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  bee-breeding,  which  is  becoming  a  distinct 
branch  of  business  from  honey  producing ;  the  same  as 
breeding  fowls  is  conducted  as  a  distinct  business  from 
raising  poultry  or  eggs  for  market. 

The  Wild  Bigeon  Mills  Insects. — 

Mr.  Reid  says :  “  I  shot  some  this  past  summer,  one  of 
which  had  43  caterpillars  over  an  inch  long  in  its  crop. 
It  was  a  young  one.”  This  is  some  compensation  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  newly  sown  wheat  crop  by  this  bird. 
We  are  always  glad  to  get .facts  in  natural  history. 

Color  ofllorking;  Claickens  wlscm. 
First  Hatched.— It  is  an  old  saying  that  any  color 
is  admissible  and  correct  in  a  colored  Dorking,  save  black 
and  white.  Many  chickens  hatched  apparently  white 
become  gray  and  silver  gray,  and  apparently  black  ones 
become  the  dark  birds  that  are  so  much  admired. 

IIoMg-  Konp;  (Seese. — “  G.  N.,”  Newport, 
R.  I.  They  are  a  good  variety,  and  as  easily  kept  in  in¬ 
closures  as  the  common  goose.  They  cross  readily  with 
it,  and  make  a  fine  large  bird.  The  only  objection  brought 
against  them  is  their  noise,  which  has  not  weighed  much 
with  poultry  men  from  the  time  of  old  Rome  downwards. 

Csgi-iosilies  of  iFisto  Hatching;. — At 

the  Hatching  Works  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  they  have  a 
blind  trout,  and  one  perfectly  white — so  transparent  when 
young,  that  one  could  see  the  heart  throw  the  blood  at 
each  pulsation  through  the  whole  body.  They  have  a 
double-headed  salmon,  and  a  good  many  specimens  of 
trout  doubled  in  one  part  or  another. 

Selling;  Eggs  toy  Weight. — “E.  F.,” 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  We  do  not  know  of  any  exception 
to  the  rule  of  selling  eggs  by  the  dozen  or  piece.  The 
sale  by  weight  is  the  only  fair  thing,  and  ought  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  by  farmers’  clubs  and  agricultural  societies. 

Hens  Eating  Eg;gs. — “  D.  I.,”  Michigan. 
“Is  there  a  cure  ?” — We  think  there  is,  in  allowing  them  to 
run  at  large,  if  they  are  confined,  or  in  giving  them  plenty 
of  animal  food,  and  broken  oyster  shells,  or  bones.  This 
bad  habit  is  generally  contracted  in  close  confinement 
and  indicates  the  need  of  a  change  of  diet.  They  will 
follow  their  instincts,  and  eat  eggs,  if  the  constituents  of 
eggs  are  not  furnished  in  some  other  form.  The  cheap¬ 
est  kinds  of  fish  or  flesh  will  be  greedily  devoured. 

Coal  TTas*  ok  Clotls.— “W.  T”  asks  if 
cloth  can  be  water-proofed  by  means  of  coal  tar,  and  be 
flexible.  When  the  tar  gets  thoroughly  dry,  the  cloth 
can  not  be  very  flexible.  We  have  no  experience  in 
the  matter,  except  seeing  the  effect  of  coal  tar  on  some 
fishermen’s  seines,  which  were  utterly  ruined  by  it. 

Lightning  £3o«l  Swindlecs.  —  The 

“  Girard  Electric  Insurance  Company”  are  again  opera¬ 
ting  in  some  parts  of  the  West.  They  impose  upon  the 
public  by  means  of  fraudulent  contracts.  The  “Agents” 
visit  farmers  and  others,  propose  to  put  up  lightning  rods 
on  their  buildings,  and  warrant  them  good  for  five 
years  for  a  specified  sum,  usually  from  $5.00  to  $50.00. 
Thus  far,  every  thing  appears  to  be  well  enough,  but  hav¬ 
ing  agreed  to  employ  them,  they  present  for  signature 
what  is  represented  to  be  an  application  for  insurance, 
but  in  reality  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  agreement 
to  pay  them  40c.  per  foot,  for  the  rods  put  up.  The  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmer  allows  the  men  to  go  to  work  and  put  up 
the  rods,  and  does  not  find  out  that  the  job  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  one  until  the  collector  comes  around  some  weeks 
later  and  presents  his  bill  for  ten  times  the  amount  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  agreed  upon.  If  the  victim  demurs  he  is 
shown  the  contract  with  his  name  at  the  bottom.  Some 
parties  have  been  foolish  enough  to  give  their  notes  for 
the  amount  w hen  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay  the  money 
down ;  others  have  stood  out  and  positively  refused  to 


pay  more  than  the  specified  sum  agreed  upon,  and  after 
repeated  threats  of  law-suits,  the  “  Company  ”  have  com¬ 
promised  rather  than  present  their  claim  before  the  bar 
of  justice.  Our  advice  to  every  one  who  feels  that  he 
has  been  swindled  by  one  of  these  lightning  rod  chaps, 
or  by  any  other  traveling  swindler,  is  to  appeal  to  the 
nearest  Justice,  if  he  is  not  a  fool.  If  one  is  ashamed  to 
have  it  known  that  he  has  been  hoaxed,  and  would  rather 
skulk  out  of  the  scrape  by  paying  these  swindling  bills, 
he  will  do  so  ;  but  a  true  man  will  fight  it  out  and  win, 
if  there  is  any  justice  to  be  found  in  his  country.  If  one 
needs  lightning  rods,  let  him  get  them  put  up  by  respon¬ 
sible  parties.  Don’t  employ  traveling  agents.  The 
whole  matter  is  so  simple  that  we  have  not,  perhaps,  given 
it  sufficient  space  in  the  Agriculturist.  An  iron  rod  cost¬ 
ing  3  cents  a  foot,  with  a  sharp  end  in  the  air  and  the  other 
in  the  ground,  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  will  try  to  give 
more  on  a  subject  about  which  there  is  so  much  nonsense. 

Ee»clac«l  Astoes.  — -  Mr.  M.  S.  IT.  says: 
“  I  can  get  soap  boilers’  ashes  for  $1  per  load.  Will  it 
pay  to  use  them  ?”  Probably  not,  on  your  strong  clay 
loam — that  is  to  say,  you  can  probably  use  other  and 
cheaper  means  of  enriching  your  land.  Where  leached 
ashes  can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
at  50  cents  or  even  a  dollar  a  load,  it  will  pay  well  to  use 
them ;  but  to  pay  a  dollar  a  load,  and  then  draw  them 
three  miles  will  probably  leave  but  little  profit.  In  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  we  have  known  ten  two-horse  loads  of 
leached  ashes  applied  per  acre,  to  wheat,  with  exceilent 
effect.  Now  the  leached  ashes  of  that  section  are  shipped 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Long  Island.  Where  you  can  grow 
large  crops  of  clover  by  the  use  of  plaster,  leached  ashes 
should  be  purchased  at  cheap  rates.  They  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage,  if  they  do  not  cost  too  much. 

Gas  Lime. — Notwithstanding  our  rather 
frequent  notes  about  gas  lime,  inquiries  constantly  come 
in  regard  to  its  use.  Those  who  use  it  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is,  when  fresh,  strongly  alkaline,  and  some¬ 
what  caustic,  so  that  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  animal 
manures  ;  that  it  contains  poisonous  and  soluble  sub¬ 
stances  which  are«destrnctive  to  vegetation  ;  that  these, 
after  sufficient  exposure  to  the  air  become  changed,  and 
either  innocent,  or  positively  useful ;  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  effects  of  lime  as  such,  exercised  in  a  moderate 
degree,  those  of  gypsum  are  also  produced  very  markedly. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  source  of  gypsum 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  always  used  with  caution. 

Trial  of  El :ay  Implements. — The  New 

Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  a  National 
trial  of  mowers,  reapers,  rakes,  tedders,  horse-forks,  etc., 
commencing  July  7th.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  by 
addressing  the  Secretary,  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tatotosig-es!.  Alleotiaag-  tlae  Taste  of 
Milk. — “  Young  Farmer.”  Cabbages,  or  turnips,  if  fed 
too  constantly  to  cows,  will  affect  the  taste  of  milk,  and 
this  is  true  of  oil  meal,  and  some  other  kinds  of  fodder. 
But  if  the  cabbages  or  turnips  be  fed  only  once  a  day, 
immediately  after  milking  in  the  morning,  and  the  cow 
has  a  plenty  of  other  feed,  the  milk  will  have  no  unusual 
taste.  Milch  cows  want  a  good  variety  of  food.  Both 
cabbages  and  turnips  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  but  do 
not  add  to  its  richness  so  much  as  do  carrots  or  parsnips. 

Am.  Devon  Herd  BSook. — Mr.  H.  M. 

Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  is  about  to  publish 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Devon  Herd  Book, 
with  about  600  new  pedigrees.  This  is  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Am.  Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  and  it 
is  understood  that  all  the  pedigrees  are,  before  accept¬ 
ance,  subjected  to  the  searching  scrutiny  of  an  impartial 
committee  of  breeders.  This  beautiful  and  Useful  breed 
are  holding  their  own  well,  and  are  valued  as  highly  as 
ever  by  their  breeders.  Registry  in  this  volume  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  cattle  in  a  way  which  should  lead  every 
Devon  breeder  to  send  in  the  pedigrees  of  all  his  best  stock. 

SSasaler’s  Family  Scales  are  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes, 
if  care  bo  taken  to  always  have  the  article  to  be  weighed 
placed  squarely  over  the  upright  or  supporting  shaft.  If 
moved  to  the  front  or  rear  of  the  dial,  a  difference  in  the 
weight  will  be  noticed.  Experience  in  their  uSe,  with 
observation,  will,  in  a  measure,  enable  one  to  remedy 
this,  apparently  the  only  defect  in  the  scales. 

BoKg’toMiint.So — By  Jane  E.  Duflie.  Take  one 
pint  of  strained  buttermilk,  1  teacup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  a  little  salt.  Add  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

Sally  JLiinaa. — 1  pints  of  flour,  cup  of 
butter,  V2  cup  of  yeast,  2  eggs,  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  *4  cup  of  milk,  Mix  about  five  hours  before  needed, 
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Collecting'  llirds’  Eggs.— Willie  G., 

Macliias,  Me.  The  wanton  destruction  of  birds’  nests  is 
reprehensible ;  but  collections  of  eggs  for  the  sake  of 
learning  the  habits  and  characters  of  tiie  birds  are  very 
desirable.  You  should  take  out  the  contents  of  the  eggs 
at  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  where  it  is  practicable, 
preserve  the  nest  with  the  eggs.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  cabinet  or  set  of  shelves  on  which  the  nests  maybe  set 
in  order,  with  their  scientific  and  common  names.  A 
collection  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  birds  of  your  re¬ 
gion  would  have  a  pecuniary  value  in  the  city,  and  if  you 
have  duplicates  they  can  bo  exchanged  for  those  of  other 
regions.  It  is  very  profitable  for  boys  to  study  natural 
history,  and  to  make  a  record  of  their  own  observations. 

Tke  ISiatterilies  of  Portia  America, 

with  descriptions  and  colored  drawings  by  Wm.  II.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Philadelphia ;  the  American  Fomological  Society. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  works  ever  published  in 
the  country.  It  is  issued  in  numbers,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  five  plates,  giving  from  two  to  five  butterflies  of  life 
size,  and  most  exquisitely  colored  from  nature.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  very  full,  and  the  work  bears  the  marks  of 
great  thoroughness  in  all  its  parts.  The  work  is  in¬ 
tended  to  include  the  new  species,  and  the  older  ones 
that  have  heretofore  been  incorrectly  described  and 
figured.  The  price  per  part  is  $2,  to  be  had  of  E.  T. 
Creeson,  518  South  13-st.,  Philadelphia. 

Tiie  Parasites  of  tine  Money  Bee. 

— It  is  well  known  that  our  larger  domestic  animals,  from 
horses  and  cattle  down  to  canary  birds,  are  affected  by 
various  internal  and  external  parasites,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  parasites  trouble  the  honey  bee  will  be  a  nov¬ 
elty  to  most  persons.  Dr.  Packard,  in  the  June  No.  of 
the  American  Naturalist,  gives  an  account  of  some  of 
these  parasites,  which  infest  the  larva  and  the  perfect  in¬ 
sect.  Tiie  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  that 
which  ascribes  “foul  brood”  to  a  parasitic  insect.  The 
subject  is  one  of  interest  to  bee-keepers,  and  Dr.  Packard, 
American  Naturalist,  Salem,  Mass.,  would  be  glad  to  get 
specimens  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  these  parasites, 
either  in  the  honey-bee  or  our  native  bees  and  wasps. 

What  is  fllie  Proportion  of  the 

Sexes  ? — Every  fact  bearing  upon  our  domestic  animals 
is  of  great  importance  to  Mr.  Darwin.  He  writes  us  that 
he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
proportional  numbers  of  males  and  females  which  are 
born  to  our  various  domestic  quadrupeds  and  birds.  It 
is  very  rare  that  records  of  this  kind  have  been  kept. 
Yet  there  are  here  and  there  curious  observers  who  have 
noted  these  facts.  If  any  such  will  send  us  their  observa¬ 
tions  we  will  gladly  forward  them  to  Mr.  Danviu. 

l>o  Martins  Injure  Trees  ?— “  W. 

C.  C.,”  Natick,  Mass.,  says  that  his  neighbors  complain 
that  martins  injure  pear  trees  by  pinching  off  the  tender 
leaves.  Mr.  C.  has  TO  trees,  and  thinks  the  injury  done 
by  the  birds  is  more  than  offset  by  the  good  they  do  in 
destroying  insects.  We  have  martin  boxes  in  great 
numbers,  but  never  saw  the  birds  trouble  the  trees. 
What  is  the  experience  of  others  ? 

Tansy  for  ISorers. — “  P.  II.  J.,”  gives 
for  borers  “  my  way  and  my  father's  way  before  me  for 
over  GO  years.  Be  sure  that  there  are  no  borers  in  the 
trees  when  planted,  and  with  each  tree  set  out  a  small 
bunch  of  Double  Tansy.”  This  is  an  old  remedy,  and 
we  give  it  here  more  briefly  than  our  correspondent  has 
done,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  facts.  These  old  no¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  passed  by  without  investigation, 
though  the  truth  that  may  be  in  them  is  often  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  assigned  by  their  advocates. 

Slug's  on  Cakbages. — “E.  O.  W.,”  Beth¬ 
any,  Pa.  You  will  find  the  slug  figured  and  described 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  JulylSGG.  Lime;  traps  made  by 
laying  a  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaf  flat  upon  the  ground,  to 
be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning ;  and  allowing  ducks  to 
have  the  run  of  the  patch,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

Malice  among  Plants. — “Miss  Blue¬ 
bird”  asks  “Is  there  a  plant  or  flower  known  by  the 
name  of  Malice  ?”  Among  the  corruptions  of  plant 
names,  Mallows  has  sometimes  been  changed  into  Malice 
—just  as  Elecampane  is  called  “  Yallercampane.,”  and 
Spikenard,  “  Spignet.”  Such  corruptions  as  these  are 
common  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Early  and  fate  Peacbes. — Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Pullen,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Pullen,  Hightstown,  N. 
J.,  has  sent  us  some  specimens  of  Dale’s  Early  Peach 
from  his  orchard  house.  Ilale’s  Early  now  take's  the  first 
rank  on  all  the  fruit  lists,  and  Mr.  P.  is  warranted  in  say¬ 


ing  :  “  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  ripening  its  fruit 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Troths,  which 
heretofore  has  been  the  earliest  market  peach  at  the 
North.  The  flavor  is  excellent.  For  orchard  house  cul¬ 
ture  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  of  about  thirty  varieties 
which  I  have  tested.  I  also  hand  you  a  colored  litho¬ 
graph  of  the  Salway,  a  peach  but  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  this  country.  The  specimen  from  which  this  litho¬ 
graph  was  taken  was  grown  by  my  late  father,  Mr.  Isaac 
Pullen.  Ho  was  much  pleased  witli  the  fine  qualities  of 
this  peach,  and  predicted  a  great  reputation  for  it.  It  is 
a  large  yellow  freestone  variety,  highly  colored,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  bearer,  and  of  good  flavor.  Its  chief  recom¬ 
mendation,  however,  is  its  lateness.  It  comes  in  after 
the  Smock  (which  has  been  for  many  years  the  principal 
latest  peach),  and  this  lengthens  the  peach  season  about 
ten  days.”  The  lithograph  of  the  Salway  is  really  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  if  the  peach  is  equal  to  its  portrait,  it  must  be 
fine  indeed.  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  what  Mr. 
Pullen  says  about  peaches,  and  when  he  shows  us  the 
fruit,  we  may  have  more  to  say  about  the  Salway. 

A  Acw  Hwarfl*  Arbor  Titse. — Mr.  A.  G. 

Burgess  of  East  New  York,  has  a  remarkably  dwarf  variety 
of  the  Arbor  Yitie,  which  he  calls  “  Commodore  Nutt.” 
It  is  not  only  very  dwarf,  being  but  4  or  6  inches  high, 
but  is  very  bushy,  branching  below  ground  and  rooting  at 
the  base  of  the  branches  like  box.  Like  all  these  very 
dwarf  forms  of  Arbor  Vitae,  this  has  only  the  long  early 
leaves.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  East  New  York,  and  will 
doubtless  be  serviceable  fo'r  edgings.  We  have  tried  a 
piece  of  edging  set  with  it, and  hope  to  report  of  its  success. 

Ilest.  Soil  for  Pear  Trees. — Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  A  heavy  clay  loam.  It  is  a  waste  of  labor 
to  plant  them  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  unless  there  is  a 
heavier  subsoil  beneath.  This  frequently  happens,  and 
the  sand  maybe  corrected  by  bringing  a  part  of  the  clay 
to  the  surface.  Plant  standards. 

A  Troublesome  “  Grass.”— J.  Frautz, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a  specimen  of  a  “grass  that  is 
getting  to  be  very  troublesome  ”  in  his  vicinity.  It  is 
not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a  Carex  or  sedge ;  the  specimen  is 
too  young  to  determine  with  accuracy,  but  probably  one 
of  the  forms  of  Carex  laxiflorra.  We  never  knew  this  or 
its  relatives  to  become  annoying  as  weeds,  and  the  only 
present  advice  we  can  give  is  to  treat  it  like  other  weeds. 

lEailroatls  and  Horticulture. — Paul 
Grable,  of  Dutch  Flat,  California,  writes  us  an  account 
of  his  orchard,  where  most  fruits  flourish  at  the  altitude 
of  3,800  feet  above  the  sea.  He  is  near  tiie  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  though  a  thousand  feet  below  it.  Last  year  ho  sold 
to  the  passengers  on  the  railroad,  cherries,  the  crop  of 
one  tree  eight  years  old.  for  $112,  which  is  good  for 
both  Paul  and  the  passengers. 

A  Law  to  Protect  Fruit  Growers. 

— It  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  that  the  last  Legislature 
of  New  York  passed  a  stringent  law  against  the  poach¬ 
ers  and  vandals  who  have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  annoyance  to  all  growers  of  fruit.  Such  a  law  is 
needed,  and  should  be  enacted  in  every  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Nothing  is  more  vexatious  than  to  carefully  tend 
a  choice  tree'and  watch  its  maturing  fruit,  and  when  it  is 
just  ready  to  be  tasted  and  tested,  to  have  it  snatched 
away  by  some  graceless  vagabond,  and  perhaps  the  tree 
itself  mutilated.  The  law  makes  the  owner  of  the  fruit 
trees  or  his  employees  special  policemen  or  constables, 
with  full  power  to  arrest,  and  hold  the  poachers  in  custody. 

Chap.  645.— An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  fruit  growers  against  trespassers.  Passed 
May  6,  1868 ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  JVeiv  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  at  any  time  enter 
upon  any  orchard,  fruit  garden,  vineyard,  or  any  field  or 
enclosure  wherein  is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit  what¬ 
ever,  and  which  is  kept  for  such  purpose,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof  being  previous¬ 
ly  had  and  obtained,  and  with  intent  to  take,  or  destroy, 
or  injure  anything  there  growing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  as  in  such  cases  provided  by  law. 

§  2.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  cut  down,  destroy, 
or  in  any  way  injure  any  tree,  shrub,  or  vine,  within  any 
enclosure  or  field  wherein  is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit 
whatever,  and  which  is  kept  for  such  purpose,  or  shall  in¬ 
jure  any  building,  trellis,  frame  work,  or  any  appurtenance 
belonging  to  or  upon  any  such  field  or  enclosure,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
ttiereof  shall  be  punished  as  in  such  case  provided  by  law. 

§  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any  orchard, 
fruit  garden,  vineyard,  or  any  field  or  enclosure  wherein 
is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit  whatever,  or  for  any  per¬ 


son  employed  in  the  cultivation  of,  or  rightfully  in  the 
possession  of  any  such  field  or  enclosure,  to  arrest  and 
detain  in  custody  and  convey  before  any  magistrate  of 
the  county  wherein  such  arrest  is  made,  any  person  who 
may  be  found  violating  any  or  either  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

§  4.  All  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
when  collected  shall  be  paid,  one-half  to  tiie  owner  of 
the  field  or  enclosure  wherein  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  one-half  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  conviction  is  had,  and 
on  non-payment  of  any  such  fine,  the  defendant  shall  bo 
committed  to  the  common  jail  of  the  county  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  at  the  rate  of  two  days 
for  each  dollar  of  the  amount  of  the  said  fine,  and  costs 
in  addition  thereto. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Potato  ISeetle  Speciiticns.  -  Mr.  J. 

Haltmeyer,  Houston  Co.,  Minn,,  sends  us  specimens  of 
the  10-Iined  potato  beetle,  neatly  framed  in  birch-bark, 
the  whole  being  much  more  ornamental  than  we  supposed 
such  a  troublesome  insect  could  be. 

That  Willow  Heeler. — Several  parties 
have  written  to  ask  where  a  good  willow  peeler  may  be 
obtained.  The  parties  manufacturing  such  an  implement 
would  do  well  to  answer  in  our  advertising  columns. 
We  do  not  know  where  they  are  now  located. 


Central  Park  Animals.— The  collec¬ 
tions  of  zoological  specimens  in  the  New  York  Central 
Park  include  both  domestic  animals  and  wild  ones,  most 
of  the  wild  specimens  being  such  as  represent  our  native 
Fauna,  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  drawings  made  of 
them.  This  number  of  the  Ayricidturist  happens  to  con¬ 
tain  three  representations  derived  from  this  very  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  Park.  The  Commissioners  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  their  facilities  for  keeping  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  animals,  and  we  confidently  anticipate  that,  with  the 
gradual  and  healthy  growth  with  which  the  collection  has 
so  far  progressed,  before  many  years  we  shall  rejoice 
in  a  zoological  garden,  which,  for  utility  and  instructive¬ 
ness,  at  least,  will  rival  the  great  collections  of  Europe. 

Tlae  American  Farmer’s  Ilaga- 
azlne.— We  have  to  welcome  another  new  paper,  the 
first  number  of  which  comes  to  us  with  the  above  title. 
It  is  in  the  magazine  form,  with  32  pages,  and  published 
monthly  at  Cincinnati,  by  Charles  S.  Burnett.  The  first 
number  presents  a  creditable  appearance,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  execution  being  good  and  the  reading  matter  sound. 

The  Bone  PHiosphatc  of  Soulli 
Carolina. — “  II.  G.,"  Maryland.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  article,  and  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  put  upon 
tiie  market.  The  deposits  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
tide-water  bottoms  of  the  Ashley,  Cooper,  and  Stono 
Kivers.  They  are  said  to  be  made  up  principally  of  the 
bones  of  dead  animals,  and  to  contain  81  per  cent  of  bone 
phosphate.  Beckoning  their  phosphoric  acid  at  5  cents 
a  pound,  the  pure  article  would  be  worth  $33  a  ton. 

Preventive  of  Eire  on  Cattle. — “W. 

F.  G.,"  of  Saratoga  Springs,  writes  that  if  one  part  of 
sulphur  is  mixed  with  three  of  salt,  and  the  usual  amount 
of  salt  feed  so  mixed,  fed  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  it 
will  be  something  unusual  if  louse  or  tick  can  be  found. 
He  bases  his  communication  upon  20  years’  experience. 

White  Willow  for  Fence. — “A.  S.,” 
Perry  Center,  N.  Y.  A  good  fence  may  be  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  so  thick  as  to  turn  cattle,  and  cutting  the  young  trees 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  after  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old.  They  will  sprout  from  the  top  of  the 
stumps,  and  if  thinned  out  the  sprouts  will  make  nice 
poles  for  fencing  or  other  purposes,  in  a  few  years.  Or 
the  young  trees  may  be  set  several  feet  apart,  and  the 
gaps  be  closed  by  plashing  after  two  or  three  years.  The 
first  is  the  more  common  method,  and  the  better  if  the 
trimmings  are  considered  of  any  value. 

Wire  Fences.— C.  0.  Howard.  If  madd  of 
large  wire  and  iron  posts,  they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  wood,  and  no  better  to  turn  cattle.  The  cheap  wire 
fences  soon  get  out  of  repair,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
them.  A  wood  fence  or  hedge  is  the  best  thing  for  you. 

A  Stow  BSoat  for  Fresli  Water 
Ponds.— “  G.  W.  H.,”  Neshaunock  Falls.  If  the  object 
is  a  boat  for  exercise  and  fishing,  a  fiat  bottom  is  the 
better  pattern.  The  sides  should  flare  a  little  and  taper 
from  the  middle  to  both  ends.  The  bottom,  also,  should 
curve  about  1  foot  in  18,  to  bring  both  ends  out  of  water 
when  launched.  Any  carpenter  can  make  a  boat  that 
will  answer  your  purpose.  The  seams  should  bo  “  paid  ” 
with  pitch.  It  should  be  laid  up  under  coyer  for  winter. 
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Harvest  fl  ing;  BBa,E-Iey.— Our  friend  who 
"  Walks  and  Talks,”  sometimes  has  what  old  Ned  Dexter 
called  an  “arter-clap.”  The  following,  intended  for  apart 
of  Walks  and  Talks,  came  jnst  too  late  to  go  in  its  proper 
place :  "The  plan  of  harvesting  barley  recommended  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  last  month  (June  No., 
page  219),  is  new  to  me.  I  think  it  would  work  well  on 
oats  cut  early  for  hay.  But  I  should  dislike  very  much 
to  cut  wheat  or  barley  in  this  way.  Barley  cut  so  early 
that  the  horses  and  machine  would  not  hurt  it,  is  not  ripe 
enough;  and  as  it  is  cured  so  rapidly  from  being  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  grain  to 
ripen  by  the  absorption  of  sap  from  the  straw— as  is  the 
case  when  it  is  cut  green  and  bound  up  in  sheaves,  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock.  The  experiments  quoted 
by  Prof.  Johnson,  in  the  Agricultural  Annual,  p.  75,  1S67, 
throw  great  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  cutting  grain  in  as 
green  a  state  as  has  been  recommended  for  some  years. 
But  aside  from  this,  it  has  always  been  deemed  necessary 
to  let  barley  get  ripe  before  cutting,  in  order  to  insure  that 
evenness  in  the  state  of  maturity  so  necessary  for  malt¬ 
ing  purposes.  ‘  The  only  method,’  says  an  experienced 
Scotch  barley  grower,  John  Ilaxton,  of  Fife,  1  in  which 
this  point  can  be  attained,  is  that  of  allowing  the  crop  to 
attain  perfect  ripeness,  which  is  indicated  by  the  dryness 
of  the  grain  when  squeezed,  and  by  the  hanging  down  of 
the  car.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  an  evil  to  allow  the  crop  to 
ripen  so  far:  but,  excepting  where  circumstances  are 
particularly  favorable  to  an  even  growth,  the  practice  is, 
we  fear,  a  “necessary  evil.”  The  best  way  of  harvesting 
barley  unquestionably  is  to  cut  it  with  a  reaper  and  bind 
it  up  into  sheaves,  and  shock  it  just  as  you  do  wheat. 
The  first  cost  is  greater,  but  you  save  a  good  deal  of  bar¬ 
ley  that  in  any  other  method  is  lost  among  ‘ordinary 
stones  and  clods.’  The  next  best  method  is  to  throw 
it  off  the  reaper  into  good-sized  bunches,  and  cock  it  up 
with  a  ‘  barley  fork.’  But  when  barley  brings  a  good 
price,  better  screw  your  courage  up  to  the  binding  point. 
It  will  pay.  When  once  in  shock  it  is  comparatively  safe. 
Hake  the  stubble  with  a  steel-toothed  rake,  but  keep  the 
Takings  separate,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  weather-stained.” 

Oats  and.  Barley. — H.  H.  Stewart.  When 
barley  and  oats  are  mixed,  the  grain  is  unfit  for  the  brew¬ 
ers’  use,  and  Is  always  used  for  feeding.  Mixed  grain 
crops  produce  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  either 
would  if  occupying  the  ground  alone;  hence  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Oats  and  barley  mixed,  makes  excellent  horse  feed. 

Jlnniiri ng  of  Growing  i’rops.- Dry 

3laked  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  leached  ashes,  etc.,  may  be 
applied  with  excellent  results  to  corn  or  potatoes  when 
these  crops  are  hoed, — best  at  the  first  hoeing.  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  guano,  fish  manure,  horn  shavings, 
or  any  of  the  concentrated  commercial  fertilizers,  are  use¬ 
ful  also.  These  manures  should  be  hoed  in  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hills  or  rows,  and  thoroughly  covered. 

lumther  Scraps  for  Manure, — C.  S. 

Waldron,  Nyack.  Probably  the  cheapest  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  them  is  to  mix  them  with  caustic  lime,  in  a  heap, 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  heat  of  slaking.  The 
lime  will  make  them  tender,  and  then  the  mass  can  bo 
put  in  the  compost  heap,  and  undergo  a  second  fermen¬ 
tation.  They  are  a  valuable  manure,  and  will  pay  for 
carting  and  decomposing.  They  are  considered  equal  to 
Anthracite  coal  for  fuel ;  hence  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Wheat  in  England  and  America. 

— An  Englishman  who  is  cultivating  a  farm  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  says ;  “Three  years  ago  my  brother  wrote 
me  that  the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  his  county 
(Berkshire)  was  56  bushels  per  acre.  If  we  could  only 
equal  that  here  with  wheat  at  $6  per  bushel,  farming 
would  pay.  I  apprehend  we  have  just  as  good  land  in 
parts  of  this  country,  but  that  the  great  difference  is  in 
the  climate.  What  say  you  ?”  We  say  first  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  county  ever  averaged  56  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  It  takes  splendid  crops  to  average  30 
bushels.  The  highest  average  yield  of  any  county  in  this 
State,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  was22>4  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  was  before  the  advent  of  the  midge.  There 
are  few  counties  that  average  more  than  15  bushels  per 
acre.  The  English  average  is  probably  from  2S  to  30 
bushels.  The  highest  yield  in  Mr.  Dawes’  experimental 
field  during  20  years  was  55  bushels,  and  this  was  obtain¬ 
ed  by  high  manuring,  clean  culture,  and  a  remarkably 
favorable  season.  Ira  Apthorp,  of  Monroe  Co.,  Wis.,  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  from  the  State  Society  for  a  crop  of  wheat 
which  yielded  53  bushels  and  9  pounds  per  acre — the 
land  accurately  measured  and  the  statement  duly  attested. 
And  this  was  on  laud  that  had  received  no  special  atten¬ 
tion.  The  previous  crop  was  wheat  seeded  with  clover.  The 
clover  was  plowed  under  in  June,  and  the  land  afterwards 
harrowed  and  cultivated.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  as  large 
crops  of  wheat  can  be  raised  here  as  in  England.  Our 
summer  climate  is  more  favorable,  and  on  well-drained 


land  the  wheat,  covered  as  it  usually  is  with  snow,  is  not 
more  liable  to  winter-kill.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
English  climate  is,  that  the  mild  winters  afford  a  longer 
period  of  growth.  But  even  here  the  wheat  on  dry,  rich 
land  will  grow  nndcr  the  snow,  and  we  sow  a  month 
earlier  than  in  England.  Wo  are  not  sure  that  wheat 
grows  on  as  many  days  here  as  there.  The  usual  trouble 
is  that  our  wheat  has  not  food  enough.  On  rich,  dry 
land,  wheat  will  grow  later  in  the  fall  and  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  on  poor  land — and  we  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  grows  more  during  the  winter.  Last 
summer  a  young  American  fanner  “footed  it”  through 
this  same  county  of  Berkshire,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
feeding  troughs  in  the  pastures,  and  still  more  to  learn 
that  although  the  young  steers  were  “  up  to  their  knees 
in  clover”  they  received  a  daily  allowance  of  Indian  corn 
and  oil-cake  brought  from  America.  And  yet  beef,  of  the 
same  quality,  is  higher  here  than  there.  Of  course  such 
high  feeding  makes  rich  manure.  The  land,  too,  is 
worked  until  it  is  as  clean  as  a  garden.  And  then  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  feeding  out  all  the  straw,  hay,  and  turnips,  raised 
on  the  farm,  and  the  purchase  of  extra  grain  and  oil-cake, 
guano,  superphosphate,  and  other  artificial  fertilizers,  are 
used  to  a  large  extent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  crops 
are  so  large  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  wheat 
averaged  56  bushels  per  acre  ?  The  same  treatment  would 
givens  just  as  large  crops  here,  and  from  our  superior 
climate  with  less  labor.  Whether  it  will  pay  or  not  is 
an  open  question. 

TTralaiing;  a,  Horse  to  Walls:  be¬ 
tween  close  rows  of  Vegetables.— Capt.  L.,  of 
Rockland  Co.,  plants  his  garden  so  as  to  save  himself  all 
the  labor  he  can.  Every  thing  is  in  long  rows— say  100 
feet  long— and  just  wide  enough  apart  for  him  to  hoe 
them  by  horse-power,  so  there  is  very  little  hand  work  to 
be  done.  The  Captain  has  trained  his  little  mare  to 
take  great  care  where  she  puts  her  feet.  He  laid  down 
two  rails  perfectly  parallel,  say  16  inches  apart,  and 
drove  her  repeatedly  between  them.  Then  he  moved 
them  closer,  and  then  closer,  meanwhile  driving  her  be¬ 
tween  them  and  taking  her  well  to  task  if  her  foot  touched 
either  rail,  until  finally  she  could  barely  put  her  feet  down 
between  the  rails  without  hitting.  It  was  easy  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  the  rails  among  the  beets  and  beans. 

JPine  Saw-dUist. — W.  L.  Webber,  Mich. 
The  impression  that  pine  saw-dust  is  injurious  to  vego- 
tation  has  probably  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  contains 
less  potash  than  the  harder  kinds  of  wood,  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  so  valuable.  It  is  quite  as  good  an  absorb¬ 
ent  of  liquid  manure  in  the  stable,  and  if  put  into  the 
compost  heap  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  other  ma¬ 
nures  of  the  yard  and  stable,  we  do  not  think  the  roots 
of  plants  would  ever  find  out  whether  the  absorbent  was 
sawed  pine  or  hickory.  We  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  saw-dust  saturated  with  urine,  before 
it  had  been  fermented.  The  resin  probably  will  make 
the  decomposition  of  pine  saw-dust  slower,  and  we  should 
expect  to  see  its  influence  upon  the  crops  extending  over 
several  years.  An  experiment  with  a  few  loads  of  this 
bedding  would  determine  its  merits.  Our  correspondent 
will  do  a  good  service  to  the  lumber  regions  if  he  will 
make  experiments  this  season.  * 

Sufflollc  Blog’s. — “  J.  A.  C.,”  Palmyra,  N. 
Y.  What  is  the  best  pig  for  a  mechanic  to  keep  ?  The 
Suffolks  are  warmly  recommended  by  their  advocates  for 
villagers,  or  those  who  wish  to  fatten  just  enough  pork 
for  family  use.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Suffolks  in  New  England,  where  a  large  part  of 
the  people  who  keep  swine  fatten  them  simply  for  their 
own  use.  The  good  points  of  the  Suffolk  are :  small  bone, 
compactness,  rapid  growth,  and  easy  fattening.  They 
readily  consume  the  waste  from  the  garden  and  from  the 
kitchen,  and,  with  a  few  bushels  of  meal  in  the  fall, 
make  the  best  of  lard  and  pork.  We  have  kept  the 
Suffolk  grades  and  like  them  as  family  pigs. 

Bnclcwlaeat  for  Manure  and 

Grain. — A  crop  so  easily  raised  as  buckwheat,  and  so 
valuable,  both  for  manure  and  for  grain,  ought  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated.  The  statistics  show  that  it  will 
grow  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  yet  about  two-tliirds  of 
the  whole  yield  is  grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
In  1S60  the  yield  in  the  whole  country  was  estimated  at 
1754  million  bushels.  It  grows  so  rapidly,  and  produces 
so  large  a  burden  of  stalks  and  foliage,  that  it  is  often 
turned  in  green,  as  a  manure  for  other  crops.  Two  crops 
can  be  turned  in  the  same  season,  for  this  purpose;  or  it 
can  follow  a  crop  taken  off  in  July,  and  be  grown  in 
time  to  turn  in  for  rye.  It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
preparation  for  this  grain,  and  we  once  saw  a  field  where 
these  two  crops  were  grown  every  year,  for  several  con¬ 
secutive  years,  each  year  showing  an  increased  yield  of 
rye.  Buckwheat  will  grow  on  quite  poor  land,  and  yield 
15  or  20  bushols  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  this  facility  of  yield¬ 


ing  good  crops  that  has  led  to  its  use  by  poor  cultivators, 
and  damaged  its  reputation  among  the  better  class  of 
farmors.  If  the  object  be  to  get  a  green  crop  to  turn  in. 
it  is  better  to  use  100  or  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano, 
or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  manure  rich  in  nitrogen, 
to  the  acre.  This  will  give  a  heavy  crop,  which  should 
be  plowed  under  before  the  grain  forms.  If  the  crop  is 
grown  for  grain,  no  manure  will  be"  needed  upon  good 
land,  and  light  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  should  have  a 
dressing  of  ashes,  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-dust. 
From  two  to  four  pecks  of  seed  are  usually  sown  to  tlio 
acre,  the  large  quantity  upon  the  poorer  land.  The  best 
time  for  sowing  is  about  two  months  before  the  early 
frosts,  or  in  this  latitude  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of 
July.  The  cool  nights  of  autumn  are  found  to  be  most 
favorable  to  the  maturing  of  the  seed.  It  should  be  cut 
soon  after  a  portion  of  the  seed  turns  brown.  The  rest, 
which  is  in  milk,  will  fill  out  after  the  cutting,  as  the 
straw  stands  in  bunches  to  cure.  Commonly  the  straw  is 
not  bound  at  all,  but  is  set  up  in  small  conical  bundles, 
pressed  slightly  together  at  the  top,  until  sufficiently  dry 
for  thrashing.  As  the  grain  shells  very  readily,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  select  a  damp,  cloudy  day  to  cart  it  to  the 
barn,  or  to  the  thrashing  machine.  The  grain  is  valuable, 
making  the  fine  flour  from  which  buckwheat  cakes  are 
prepared,  and  is  also  much  used  in  connection  with  oata 
and  corn,  as  provender  for  hogs  and  horses.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Report  for  1865  gives  an  analysis  which  shows 
this  grain  to  contain  water  1-1.00 ;  flesh  formers  9 ;  fat 
formers  52.1;  accessories  23.3;  mineral  matters  1.61. 
Poultry  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  it  should  always 
enter  into  the  supplies  of  laying  hens.  Buckwheat  is 
also  one  of  the  best  cleansing  crops  in  use.  It  grows  so 
rapidly  and  so  thick  that  it  smothers  all  weeds,  and 
leaves  the  surface  soil  light  and  mellow.  Corn  rarely 
does  well  after  buckwheat,  when  sown  for  grain.  It  is  a 
good  preparation  for  the  root  crops.  The  straw  is  of 
some  value  when  fed  to  sheep,  though  most  farmers  allow 
it  to  rot  in  the  field,  or  use  it  to  litter  the  yards. 

Harking;  S*©iii!ts-y. — “II.  E.  B.”  There 
are  several  ways  of  marking  poultry.  Ducks  and  geese 
are  easily  marked  by  cutting  holes  in  the  webs  of  their 
feet  with  a  shoemaker’s  punch — thus:  *,  **,  ***,***, 
***,  ***,  show  six  different  and  distinct  marks.  It  does 
not  hurt  them  much,  and  does  them  no  permanent  injury. 
It  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  mark  chickens  and  turkeys, 
especially  young  ones.  They  have  all  four  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  in  most  breeds  the  nails  on  the  three  front  toes 
are  perfectly  distinct  when  the  birds  come  from  the  egg. 
These  may  be  clipped  short  on  one  or  more  toes,  of  either 
foot,  and  so  quite  a  number  of  marks  made.  This  mark¬ 
ing  has  to  be  renewed,  but  as  we  have  no  experience  in 
its  use,  we  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  remain  distinct. 
Adult  fowls  may  be  marked  by  rings  of  wire  on  either 
leg,  and  with  notches  filed  upon  them,  but  this  method 
of  marking  is  not  applicable  to  growing  chicks. 

WliiSewaw’i. — “W.  D.,”  Laurel  Lake.  The 
whiteness  of  the  wash  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
lime  used.  Much  of  the  lime  burned  for  making  mortar 
contains  impurities,  and  is  too  dark  colored.  The  lime 
should  be  fresh  burned.  Take  the  large  lumps  only,  and 
slake  a  pound  or  twoat  a  time  with  boiling  water  until  it 
is  of  about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Then  add  cold  rain 
water  until  it  will  flow  well  from  the  brush.  One  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  clean  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
clean  sugar  will  make  it  more  adhesive.  Some  add  y,  by 
measure,  of  milk  to  the  water,  for  outside  work.  The 
wash  can  be  colored  for  fences  and  outside  work  by  adding 
any  convenient  coloring  matter.  A  small  quantity  of 
Venetian-red  will  make  a  light  peach-blow  color.  A  few, 
ounces  of  yellow  ochre  will  make  a  light  straw  color. 
The  wash  will  make  the  wood  more  durable. 

TBbc  Black  Caysig-a  I>tick.— “G.  A. 

P.,”  Greenwich.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  these 
birds,  but  know  that  they  are  prized  by  poultry  men.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  are  a  cross  of  the  wild  black  duck 
with  the  common  Mallard.  Their  color  is  black,  with  a 
few  white  feathers  on  the  breast,  and  a  faint  green  tinge 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  wings.  They  are  hardy,  and  of 
good  size,  weighing  from  12  to  17  lbs.  per  pair.  They  have 
short  legs,  are  poor  walkers,  and  need  guarding  at  night. 

Keeping;  Sausage  Meat. — “I.  A  S.” 

writes :  “  After  preparing  the  sausage  meat  in  the  usual 
way,  put  it  into  jars  ;  when  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
and  there  is  danger  of  spoiling,  put  it  into  muslin  bags, 
and  then  put  these  bags  into  strong  brine,  such  as  is  used 
for  pickling  beef.  When  wanted  for  use,  put  one  of 
these  sacks  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  over 
night;  in  the  morning  hang  it  up  and  let  it  drain  perfect, 
ly  dry,  andit  is  ready  for  use.  The  sack  can  be  splitopen, 
and  you  have  a  roll  of  nice,  fresh  sausage,  which  you  can 
cut  in  slices,  make  into  cakes,  roll  in  flour,  aud  fry.” 
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Cucumbers  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

Cucumbers  are  extensively  raised  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  our  large  cities,  especially  New  York,  for 
making  pickles.  It  is  a  very  good  crop  for  farm¬ 
ers,  as  it  can  be  raised  after  the  other  crops  are 
all  planted.  The  usual  time  of  putting  in  the 
seed  is  from  the  25th  of  June  to  the  5th  of  July. 
An  old  corn  stubble,  in  good  heart,  is  suitable 
ground  for  the  pickle  patch,  though  sward  is 
sometimes  selected.  Plow  and  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  mark  out  rows  running  both  ways 
41  feet  apart.  Put  in  the  hill  a  large  shovelful 
of  well-rotted  compost,  and  cover  it  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil.  Plant  from  five  to  ten  seeds 
in  a  hill,  and  thin  out  to  four  after  the  plants 
are  six  inches  high.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
manul'e  should  be  thoroughly  drenched  in  the 
cart  before  it  is  dropped  in  the  hill.  It  is  usual 
to  cultivate  the  crop  but  once,  just  before  the 
vines  fall  over.  Much  labor  is  saved  by  doing 
this  just  at  the  right  time.  With  a  steel  tooth 
cultivator,  the  ground  can  be  stirred  three  inch¬ 
es  deep,  and  very  little  space  be  left  for  the  hoe. 
Some  sow  turnip  seed  at  the  time  of  cultivating, 
say  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  get  half  a  crop 
of  turnips,  which  have  the  ground  after  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  have  done  bearing.  Cucumbers  cau 
be  picked  in  six  weeks  from  planting,  and  the 
season  will  last  from  four  to  six  weeks,  or  until 
the  first  frost,  and  then  there  is  about  six  weeks 
for  the  turnips  before  the  ground  freezes.  This 
is  working  the  soil  pretty  hard,  but  with  high 
manuring,  it  pays  much  better  than  to  have  the 
land  idle.  The  turnips  do  not  exhaust  the  land 
more  than  the  weeds  that  would  be  certain  to 
grow  on  land  cultivated  but  once.  Cucumbers 
are  notan  exhausting  crop.  With  good  culture, 
!Vnd-  a  good  season,  300,000  pickles  are  raised 
upon  an  acre,  and  the  farmer  expects  to  clear 
about  300  dollars.  Some  make  a  good  deal 
more,  but  green  hands  can  hardly  expect  as 
much.  The  crop  is  usually  bargained  for  at  the 
factories,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  it 
is  carried  to  the  depot  or  landing  every  day. 
One-half  the  vines  are  picked  on  alternate  days, 
thus  keeping  the  force  constantly  employed.  It 
takes  about  four  men  or  boys  for  an  acre  during 
the  picking  season.  The  cucumbers  are  usually 
assorted  into  three  sizes,  the  largest  for  table  use, 
and  the  two  smaller  ones  for  the  factory. 
- - - - - 

Irrigation  of  Grass  Lands. 

BY  P.  W.  VUERSTENHAUPT. 

[We  recall  well  the  surprise  and  wonder  with 
which  we  first  took  in  the  great  power  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  an  agricultural  implement,  so  to  speak. 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  it, 
the  crops  of  grass  are  doubled,  tripled,  quad¬ 
rupled — with  no  proportionate  outlay  of  labor 
or  manure.  The  art  of  irrigation  is  indeed 
simple  to  those  who  know  how,  but  it  is  just 
sufficiently  critical  to  lead  those  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  of  a  practical  kind,  if  they  are  wise, 
to  have  little  to  say  about  it.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  as  theoretically  and  prac¬ 
tically  a  master  of  this  subject. — Ed.] 

“Agriculture  cannot  prosper  without  cattle, 
and  they  require  wholesome,  agreeable,  and 
nourishing  fodder — hence  its  supply  must  receive 
particular  attention.  Wo  may  place  the  grasses 
first  among  fodder  plants,  for  they  have  become 
indispensable  to  our  domestic  animals,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 
By  proper  cultivation,  the  farmer,  in  soils  not 
adapted  for  grain,  can  achieve  almost  incredible 
results  with  grass.  The  variety  is  very  great,  and 


each  locality,  from  the  swamp  to  the  dry  hillock, 
from  clayey  soil  to  quicksand,  brings  forth  a 
different  species  of  this  wide-spread  family.  All 
grasses,  however,  are  not  of  the  same  value  to 
the  farmer,  since  they  vary  considerably  in  their 
nature.  Some  are  hard,  dry,  rough,  brittle,  not 
very  nourishing,  and  only  partaken  of  by  animals 
in  extreme  hunger;  others,  again,  have  opposite 
qualities,  and  give,  both  when  green  and  dry, 
an  excellent  fodder  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
The  best  meadow  grass  is  such  as  agrees 
most  with  the  character  of  the  land  on  which  it 
grows,  and  with  the  least  volume  contains 
the  largest  quantity  of  nutritious  matter.  The 
more  air,  light,  warmth,  and  moderate  moisture, 
can  act  on  vegetation,  the  more  profuse  will  be 
the  harvest  and  the  finer  and  better  its  quality. 
If  meadow  land  should  receive  a  supply  of 
moisture,  by  atmospheric  vapors,  rain,  dew,  etc., 
at  suitable  times  and  in  sufficient  quantities, 
then  it  would,  unaided,  be  capable  of  promoting 
vegetable  growth  ;  but  it  seldom  gets  this  fertil¬ 
izing  element  at  the  time  wdien  needed,  or  in  the 
requisite  quantity.  Therefore  it  must  be  to  the 
interest  of  agriculture  to  supply  the  lack  of 
w'ater  by  means  of  artificial  arrangements.  And 
nothing  can  increase  the  returns  more,  or  bet¬ 
ter  insure  the  necessary  fodder,  than  a  thorough 
system  of  irrigation  constructed  on  sound  prin¬ 
ciples.  By  this  the  great  agricultural  problem 
of  attaining  the  greatest  amount  of  provender 
with  the  least  cost  and  on  the  smallest  amount 
of  surface,  is  fully  solved,  while  the  keeping  of 
live-stock  and  the  making  of  manure  is  brought 
into  better  relations  to  the  culture  of  grain.  A 
properly  irrigated  field  pays  an  annual  interest 
to  the  fanner,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  cheap 
material  for  fodder  and  manure  for  the  future. 
By  conducting  the  water  in  a  fitting  manner,  wo 
distribute  the  elements  most  necessary  to  vege¬ 
table  life.  The  proprietor  of  land  so  supplied  is 
never  perplexed  wdth  anxiety  by  arid  seasons, 
spring  frosts,  etc.,  for  these  he  can  avert  by  the 
aid  of  fresh  w'ater.  He  reaps  his  crops  without 
having  to  manure,  till,  or  sowr.  Moles,  ants,  and 
other  noxious  animals  and  insects,  are  also  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  thus  the  wdiole  harvest  is  insured. 

Recognizing  thus  the  importance  of  irrigation, 
wTe  need  to  know,  lsi,  which  kind  of  water  is 
most  useful ;  2 nd,  where  and  how  a  system  of 
irrigation  is  best  constructed  and  applied ;  and 
3rd,  what  necessary  costs  are  thereby  incurred. 
Each  of  these  points  we  will  briefly  explain. 

First,  every  sort  of  water  can  be  employed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  From  its  great  tendency, 
however, to  dissolve  many  substances, the  decom¬ 
position  of  which  it  promotes,  and  with  wdiich  it 
partly  combines,  it  can  never  be  found  perfectly 
pure  in  nature,  but  always  commingled  with  such 
soluble  substances  as  it  has  come  in  contact 
with.  Its  action  on  vegetation  is  as  different  as 
the  foreign  ingredients  it  contains,  of  which 
very  many  are  detrimental  to  plants.  Natural 
waters  which  can  be  used  to  boil  peas  (that  is,  not 
very  hard) ;  such  as  contain  fish ;  such  as  when 
rapidly  evaporated  give  a  blackish  precipitate ; 
those  which  come  from  chalk,  limestone  and  sa¬ 
line  formations ;  and  ail  brook  and  river  waters, 
are  to  be  recommended  for  irrigation.  Outlie 
other  hand,  water  which  has  a  red  color,  and 
looks  as  if  covered  with  oil,  or  which  gives  a 
brown  precipitate,  is  not  fit  for  this  use,  because 
it  contains  too  much  iron  and  tannin.  That  com¬ 
ing  from  peat  bogs  and  moor  ground,  from 
mines,  and  deposits  of  ochre,  is  also  not  suitable. 
If  no  good  water  can  be  had,  then  the  impure 
may  bo  prepared  and  improved  artificial^u 
Now,  all  water  impregnated  with  impurities  is 


meliorated  by  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
being  allowed  to  stand  and  deposit  these  injuri¬ 
ous  substances.  This  is  easily  accomplished  if 
the  wTater  be  first  collected  in  ponds,  from  wdiich 
it  can  be  drawn  off  as  required.  Again,  by 
placing  animal  manure  in  a  large  tank  and  let¬ 
ting  the  water  flow  over  it,  we  greatly  increase 
its  fertilizing  power. 

Second,  in  accordance  with  the  variations  of 
soil,  position,  climate,  and  the  disposable  quan¬ 
tities  of  water,  a  similar  variety  exists  among 
the  systems  of  irrigation,  which  have  gradually 
sprung  up,  though  the  object  of  all  is  the  same. 
These  systems  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.: 
the  irrigation  of  slopes  over  which  water  may 
trickle,  and  irrigation  by  flooding,  or  over¬ 
flowing  wdth  standing  water. 

The  former  may  again  be  subdivided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  land,  into  1st, 
Irrigation  of  Natural  Slopes;  2nd,  of  Regulated 
Slopes;  3rd,  Dorsal  Irrigation,  or  where  the 
water  flows  both  ways  from  a  ditch  on  an  arti¬ 
ficial  ridge.  Irrigation  by  Standing  Water  is 
sub-divided  into  natural  and  artificial. 

Which  of  these  various  systems  is  to  be 
adopted,  depends  altogether  on  the  locality  and 
character  of  the  meadow’  land;  and  it  is  best  to 
consult  an  experienced  person  on  this  point. 

Third,  nothing  should  be  done  before  a  proper 
and  minute  plan  has  been  made,  and  the  kind 
of  W’orkmanship  and  manner  of  obtaining  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  determined  upon.  If  these  be 
not  attended  to  beforehand,  disorder  and  errors 
will  be  the  sure  consequence. 

A  good  and  regularly  constructed  system  of 
irrigation  may  cost,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  §10  to  $75  per  acre,  but  it  secures  a  double 
and  triple  crop,  for  ‘  water  makes  grass' " 


A  Wagon  Jack. 


There  are  a  score  of  w’aysto  lift  wagon  wheels 
one  at  a  time,  to  wash  them.  Most  wagon 
jacks  have  some  pins  about  them  liable  to  be 
lost,  or  to  slip  out  So  one  without  any,  and 
very  simple  in  its  character,  and  easily  made,  is 
so  far  meritorious,  if  not  novel.  “  J.  B.  L.”  of 
Barlow,  Ohio,  sends  a  neatly  whittled  model, 
which  we  show  in  the  engraving.  It  consists 
of  three  pieces.  The  long  lever  is  8  feet  long  ; 
the  upright  lever,  2  feet  and  10  inches  long. 
Both  of  these  have  a  slot  mortice  in  one  end 
into  which  the  short  lever  or  handle,  which  is 
three  feet  long,  fits.  This  handle  may  be  made 
of  an  inch  board,  broad  and  oval-shaped  at  one 
end,  which  needs  an  iron  band  around  it  and 
extending  a  short  way  up  the  handle,  to  prevent 
splitting.  Two-inch  holes,  43|  4  inches  from  cen¬ 
ter  to  center,  must  be  bored  through  this  oval 
part  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  one  will  fall 
about  twice  its  width  back  of  the  other,  when 
the  handle  is  held  perpendicular.  Correspond¬ 
ing  holes  are  made  through  the  sides  of  the  slot 
mortices,  and  hard-wood  pegs  inserted  to  fit 
rather  loose.  The  working  is  very  simple. 
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The  American  Badger. 

The  badgers  are  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
genus  belonging  to  the  weasel  family,  but  very 
unlike  most  of  their  congeners.  The  American 
badger  is  found  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  its 
Latin  or  scientific  name  is  Taxidea  Americana. 
Its  length  is  about 
two  feet,  but  its 
long  hair  makes  it 
look  more,  and 
nearly  conceals  its 
tail,  which  is  actu¬ 
ally  about  six  inch¬ 
es  long.  The  badger 
is  very  broad,  and 
the  long  gray  hair 
upon  its  back  hangs 
off  from  it  like  a 
cloak  or  blanket, 
while  the  hair  of 
the  legs  and  belly 
is  short  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color. 

This  gives  the  ani¬ 
mal  a  very  peculiar 
appearance,  which 
is  well  represented 
in  our  engraving. 

The  head  is  small, 
pointedly  conical 
or  wedge-shaped, 
and  striped  with 
light  and  dark 
bands,  in  a  way  to  increase  this  wedge-shaped 
appearance.  Badgers  burrow  with  great  ease, 
and  make  their  homes  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Their  food  is  both  vegetable  and 
animal — they  being  fond  of  sweet  fruits,  nuts, 
honey,  insects,  and  small  animals — and  their 
habits  are  much  like  those  of  the  European 
badger,  which  they  greatly  resemble.  The  skin 
of  the  badger  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  loose  and 
tough,  and  when 
the  animal  rolls  it¬ 
self  up  in  a  ball  it 
will  bear  very  se¬ 
vere  handling  from 
men  and  dogs,  be¬ 
fore  it  will  unroll. 

Its  bite  is  terribly 
severe,  but  it  never 
attacks.  It  is,  be¬ 
sides, provided  with 
offensively  odorif¬ 
erous  glands.  The 
badger  is  domesti¬ 
cated  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  becomes  very 
familiar,  and  exhib¬ 
its  no  little  cunning 
and  great  playful¬ 
ness.  Its  motions 
are  awkward,  but 
sprightly  and  live¬ 
ly.  A  badger  con¬ 
fined  in  a  model’¬ 
ll  ately  roomy  enclos¬ 
ure  might  remind  one  of  the  ways  of  a  lively 
six- weeks-old  pig.  There  is  a  Mexican  species 
( Taxidea  Berlandieri)  which  is  much  like  ours. 
- - - - 

Asbces,  Plaster,  and  Hen  Manure  for 
Corn.— “  J.  W.,”  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  says  he  “uses 
this  mixture  ou  his  corn,  and  finds  it  a  very  good 
scare-crow.  Some  one  has  written  against  this 
mixture  as  one  part  neutralizing  another.  What 


is  your  chemical  decision  and  theory  in  this  mat¬ 
ter?  I  am  satisfied  the  practice  is  profitable 
with  me.”  If  the  hen  manure  is  dry  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  dry,  so  that  it  has  not  undergone 
fermentation,  there  will  he  little  or  no  loss  from 
mixing  ashes  with  it.  If  the  hen  manure  is  de¬ 
composed,  so  that  it  contains  aminoniacal  salts, 


the  American  badger,  (Taxidea  Americana.) 

the  ashes,  especially  if  the  mixture  is  moist, 
would  set  free  the  ammonia,  and  cause  a  loss. 


Pachydermous  Animals— The  Peccary. 

Naturalists  classify  under  the  order  Pachy- 
dermata,  or  thick-hided  animals,  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  all  of  the  swine 


the  Texas  PECCARY,  (Dicotyles  torqnatus.) 

family,  and  the  horse  and  his  kindred — the  ass, 
zebra,  etc.  Some  of  these  have  not  particularly 
thick  skins,  but  the  teeth  or  other  characteris¬ 
tics  show  their  affiliations  with  those  which 
have.  For  instance,  though  to  external  appear¬ 
ance,  the  hog  and  horse  are  totally  unlike,  yet 
the  teeth  and  their  arrangement  in  their  jaws 
are  in  many  respects  quite  similar.  Hogs,  be¬ 
sides,  have  been  known  which  had  solid  hoofs 


like  horses.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  native 
hog  in  this  country  is  the  Texan  peccary,  the 
animal  represented  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing.  Two  species  of  peccary  and  the  South 
American  tapir  are  the  only  native  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  family  of  ■  the  pachyderms. 

The  Texas  Peccary,  Collared  Peccary,  or 
Mexican  Hog,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called, 
(Dicotyles  torqua- 
tus),  is  quite  an  at¬ 
tractive  little  ani¬ 
mal,  of  thoroughly 
piggish  aspect  and 
manners.  It  is  rath¬ 
er  symmetrical  in 
form,  slender-leg¬ 
ged,  the  hind  feet 
tliree-toed,  thick¬ 
necked,  with  a 
snout  adapted  to 
rooting.  It  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and 
weighs  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  The  color 
is  dark  brownish 
gray, the  bristle-like 
hairs  being  nearly 
black,  with  white 
tips.  An  oblique 
band  of  light  color 
passes  from  the 
throat  upward  and 
backward  across 
the  shoulders.  Peccaries  feed  upon  fruits,  nuts, 
roots,  insects,  and  small  animals,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  herd  will  do  considerable  damage  in 
destroying  crops.  They  are  said  to  he  without 
fear,  and  so  vigorously  do  they  resist  an  attack, 
that  they  may  really  be  reckoned  dangerous 
foes.  Their  tusks  are  concealed,  but  are  nearly 
straight,  sharply  two-edged,  and  very  strong,  so 
that  they  will  both 
cut  like  a  lancet 
and  tear  powerful¬ 
ly.  Iu  disposition 
they  are  irritable. 
The  flesh  is  some¬ 
times  eaten,  hut  it 
is  only  fit  for  food 
at  certain  seasons, 
and  then  that  of  the 
males  is  never  used. 
The  peccary  has 
two  glands  in  the 
small  of  the  hack, 
or  loins,  which  se¬ 
crete  an  oil  with  a 
disagreeable  odor, 
which  taints  the 
flesh,  and  these 
must  be  immediate¬ 
ly  removed  if  one 
is  killed  for  food. 
We  know  not  what 
attempts  may  have 
been  made  to  do¬ 
mesticate  this  ani¬ 
mal,  hut  have  little 
doubt  it  might  be  done,  and  in  all  probability 
after  a  few  generations  the  bad  flavor  of  the 
flesh  would  be  improved  and  an  aptitude  to  take 
on  fat  developed;  so  that,  if  from  any  cause 
the  flesh  of  the  swine  should  lose  in  popular 
favor,  we  may  possibly  look  for  a  substitute  in 
that  of  this  Texan  cousin,  and  however  distant 
that  day  may  he,  we  ought  always  consider  the 
uses  to  which  our  native  animals  may  come. 
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Kerry  Cattle— “The  Poor  Man’s  Cow.” 

(i Concluded  from  page  341.) 

best  types  of  the  breed.  The  importation  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  bull  “  Paddy,”  the  cow  “  Margaret,” 
(both  shown  in  the  engraving),  another  cow 
“Honora,”  and  a  bull  calf  dropped  on  the 
passage.  The  animals  were  photographed  by 
Fontayne,  and  the  pictures  copied  upon  wood. 
We  believe  that  they  present  tiie  characteristics 
of  tlie  breed  as  well  as  any  can.  The  only  other 
importations  of  Kerrys  that  we  are  aware  of 
are  those  made  by  Mr.  Sanford  Howard  in  the 
years  1859  and  18G0  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Austin,  of 
West  Roxbury.  The  descendants  of  these,  now 
in  possession  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Appleton,  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  some  12  or  15  head,  have  increased 
notably  in  size,  and  improved  in  form,  but  re¬ 
tain  all  their  good  milking  qualities,  ability  to 
sustain  themselves  on  coarse  and  scanty  fare, 
and  to  hold  out  very  long  in  giving  milk. 
There  are  a  few  other  cows  in  this  country, 
owned  by  different  parties,  but  all,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  traceable  to  one  of  the  three  importa¬ 
tions  named ;  and  wherever  tested,  we  believe  the 
Kerry  cow  fully  sustains  her  character  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  milker,  considering  her  size  and  the 
quantity  of  food  she  requires,  and  demonstrates 
her  right  to  the  title,  “  the  poor  man’s  cow.”  A 
standard  treatise  on  cattle  says  of  the  Kerrys : 

“They  are  found  on  the  mountains  and  rude 
parts  of  the  country,  in  almost  every  district. 
They  are  small,  light,  active,  and  wild.  The 
head  is  small,  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  in  various  parts,  and  so  numerous,  indeed, 
are  those  exceptions,  that  some  describe  the 
native  Irish  cattle  as  having  thick  heads  and 
necks;  the  horns  are  short  compared  with  the 
other  breed,  all  of  them  fine,  some  of  them  rath¬ 
er  upright,  and  frequently,  after  projecting  for¬ 
ward,  then  turning  backward.  Although  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  the  hind  quarters,  they  are 
high-boned,  and  wide  over  the  hips,  yet  the  bone 
generally  is  not  heavy.  The  hair  is  coarse  and 
long;  in  some  places  they  are  black,  in  others 
brindled;  and  in  others  black  or  brindled,  with 
white  faces.  Some  are  fine  in  the  bone,  and 
finer  in  the  neck,  with  a  good  eye,  and  sharp 
muzzle,  and  great  activity.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  hardy  ;  they  live  through  the  winter,  and 
sometimes  fatten  on  their  native  mountains  and 
moors;  and  when  removed  to  a  better  climate 
and  soil,  they  fatten  with  all  the  rapidity  of  the 
aboriginal  cattle  of  the  Highlands  and  Wales. 
They  are  generally  very  good  milkers,  and 
many  of  them  are  excellent  in  this  respect.” 

Youatt  says  :  “The  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor  man’s 
cow,  living  everywhere,  hardy,  yielding,  for 
her  size,  abundance  of  milk  of  a  good  quality, 
and  fattening  rapidly  when  required.”  Milburn 
observes :  “She  is  a  treasure  to  the  cottage  farm¬ 
er;  so  hardy  that  she  will  live  where  other  cat¬ 
tle  starve.  She  is  a  perfect  machine  for  con¬ 
verting  the  coarsest  cattle  food  into  rich  and 
nutritious  milk  and  butter.”  Prof.  Low  remarks : 

“  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Kerry  breed  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  females  to  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy.  In  milking  properties,  the  Kerry  cow, 
taking  size  into  account,  is  equal  or  superior  to 
any  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  yielded  by  an  animal  so  small  which 
renders  the  Kerry  cow  so  generally  valued  by 
the  cottagers  and  smaller  tenants  of  Ireland. 
She  is  frequently  termed  ‘  the  poor  man’s  cow,’ 
and  she  merits  this  appellation  by  her  capacity 
of  subsisting  on  such  fare  as  he  can  supply.” 

We  can  hardly  give  these  statements  from 
distinguished  British  writers  upon  cattle  with¬ 
out  expressing  our  own  belief  that  the  quantity 


and  quality  of  the  food  have  just  as  much  to  do 
with  the  milk  a  Kerry  will  yield  as  with  a  cow 
of  any  good  milch  breed — however  true  it  may 
be  that  she  will  make  more  and  better  milk  than 
another  cow  on  a  very  inferior  quality  of  fod¬ 
der,  aqd  on  hard,  rough,  short  pasturage. 
— - . - - - 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  55. 

When  James  Caird  visited  this  country  he 
met  at  Niagara  Falls  a  brother  Scotchman  who 
had  resided  here  for  thirty  years.  Said  he : 
“  Oh,  man,  they’re  meeserable  farmers.  It  would 
break  your  heart  tosee  how  they  just  scart  the 
groom  It’s  no  very  guid,  ony  way,  but  thej'  dinna 
gia’t  a  chance.”  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  the 
old  Scotchman  right.  We  do  not  give  the  ground 
a  chance.  I  am  sure  I  do  not.  My  wdieat  is 
full  of  red-root,  and  there  are  thistles  enough  in 
the  barley  and  in  the  clover  to  “  break  the  heart” 
of  any  one  accustomed  to  the  clean  culture  of 
the  Lothians.  I  do  not  want  better  land  or  a 
better  climate  than  we  have  here.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  give  the  ground  a  chance.  I  was 
once  on  William  Bennett’s  celebrated  farm  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  remarked  that  the  land  looked 
as  though  it  was  not  naturally  rich.  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “  it’s  poor  land,  but  it’s  very  grateful.” 
And  so  it  is  with  our  land.  Drain  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  thoroughly,  and  give  it  a  little  good  ma¬ 
nure,  and  it  will  overwhelm  3tou  with  gratitude. 
I  question  if  there  is  any  land  in  the  world  that 
gives  such  large  and  immediate  returns  for  the 
labor  expended  upon  it.  This  is  due,  probably, 
to  our  cold  winters  and  hot  summers.  Only 
give  the  ground  a  chance. 

“  If  I  wTas  a  young  man,”  writes  an  old  friend, 
“  I  would  go  south  and  buy  a  farm.”  If  I  was 
young,  I  would  stay  just  where  I  am.  There 
is  certainly  work  enough  to  be  done  here,  and 
that  is  the  place  for  a  man  who  is  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  it.  Judged  by  a  high  standard,  we 
may  be  “  meeserable  farmers,”  but  the  next 
twenty  years  will  enable  us  to  make  a  better 
show.  The  nurserymen  and  market  gardeners, 
with  here  and  there  an  enterprising  farmer,  are 
showing  us  what  land  will  do  if  it  has  a  chance. 
There  is  a  slow  but  unmistakable  improvement 
going  on  every  year.  Corn  is  cultivated  oftener 
and  more  thoroughly — and  that  is  one  of  the 
best  criterious  of  good  farming.  The  Deacon 
concluded  to  sell  his  farm,  and  was  offered  $140 
per  acre,  but  -wanted  $150.  He  says  now  he 
will  stay  where  lie  is,  and  will  “see  if  he  cannot 
find  another  farm  under  the  present  one.”  He 
has  bought  a  new  Michigan  double  plow,  and 
came  the  other  morning  to  borrow  a  three-horse 
evener.  Mine  were  all  in  the  field,  and  I  told 
him  he  would  find  a  rip-saw  in  the  tool-house, 
and  some  two-inch  elm  plank  under  the  shed, 
and  that  he  could  make  one  in  less  time  than  he 
could  go  to  the  field  and  back.  Many  people 
think  they  must  have  hickory,  but  elm  answers 
the  purpose  well  enough.  The  Deacon  made  a 
capital  one,  sawdng  it  wider  where  the  strain 
comes.  An  elm  evener  in  this  shape  is  a  good 


the  deacon’s  evener. 


deal  stronger  than  a  hickory  one  of  the  same 
weight  sawed  straight.  The  Deacon,  too,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  underdrain  this  fall,  and  I  presume  in¬ 
tends  to  make  more  from  his  fifty  acres  than  I 
do  from  a  hundred.  He  is  delighted  with  his 
Michigan  double  plow,  and  put  it  in  a  couple  of 
inches  deeper  than  the  land  has  ever  been 
plowed  before.  He  does  not  propose  to  “scart 


the  grooD.”  And  I  believe  this  is  simply  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  improvement  that  is  quietly  tak¬ 
ing  place  all  over  the  country.  We  shall  not  be 
“meeserable  farmers”  much  longer.  High 
prices  have  given  agricultural  improvement  an 
impetus  that  cannot  be  stopped  even  should  they 
not  continue. 

Deep  plowing,  however,  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  good  crops.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  who  plow  deep  “scart  the  groon”  after¬ 
wards.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  deep  plowing. 
One  farmer  tries  it  aud  finds  great  benefit; 
another  tries  it,  and  reports  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Now  if  the  former  cultivated 
his  land  thoroughly  and  deeply  afterwards,  and 
the  other  merely  scratched  on  the  surface  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  lumps,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  difference. 

My  old  friend  Dr.  Adam  does  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  remarks  made  in  our  free  and  easy 
Talks.  He  thinks  I  underrate  the  value  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  food,  because  I  contend  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  different  foods  is  not  the  measure 
of  their  nutritive  value.  It  is  no  use  wasting 
words  on  such  a  point.  Peas  contain  as  much 
again  nitrogen  as  Indian  corn,  and  if  he  knows 
of  a  way  of  feeding  them  so  as  to  produce 
double  the  amount  of  milk  or  beef,  I  would  like 
to  know  it.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  value  of 
manure  depends  on  the  kind  of  animal  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  from,  and  not  merely  on  the  food.  I  do 
not  recollect  exactly  what  I  said,  but  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  show  that  it  was  a  pity  agricultural 
writers  should  waste  so  much  time  in  discussing 
the  value  of  manure  from  the  different  classes  of 
farm  stock,  while  they  say  little  or  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  food  from  which  the  manure  is 
derived.  I  contended  that  it  makes  no  sort  of 
practical  difference,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the 
manure  is  concerned,  which  kind  of  stock  a 
given  amount  of  food  is  fed  to.  The  Doctor 
thinks  it  does,  and  wastes  his  time  in  trying  to 
prove  that  if  the  animal  takes  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  in 
the  form  of  wool,  bone,  flesh,  or  cheese,  there 
will  not  be  a3  large  a  quantity  of  these  elements 
left  in  the  manure  as  if  none  had  been  abstracted. 
Of  course  I  never  denied  such  a  self-evident 
proposition.  A  cow  that  eats  thirty  pounds  of 
clover  hay  and  ten  pounds  of  middlings  a  day, 
would  consume  during  the  year: 


Containing 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphates. 

Potash. 

Hay,  10.930  lbs . 

273 

130‘/2 

142 

Middlings,  3(350  lbs.. 

94 

264 14 

81 

Total  in  food . 

367 

401 

223 

In  600  lbs  cheese. . . 

27 

20 

8 

In  manure . 

340 

381 

215 

Now  will  the  Doctor  figure  out  how  much 
one  would  lose  from  feeding  the  same  amount 
of  food  to  sheep  that  shear,  say  six  pounds  of 
wool  a  year,  and  how  much  from  a  growing- 
steer,  and  how  much  from  a  fattening  animal, 
and  how  much  from  a  pig,  and  how  much  from 
•ahorse?  It  would  take  me  half  a  day  to  do 
it,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  this  class  of 
speculative  writers  to  rob  me  of  time  that  can 
be  much  better  spent  in  cultivating  corn.  Mr. 
Lawes  has  been  investigating  this  subject  for 
twenty  years,  and  will  shortly  publish  the  results 
of  his  experiments.  He  writes  me  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries:  “The  value  of  the  manure  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  food.  The  quantity  of 
nitrogen  stored  up  in  the  animal  is  very  small, 
and  it  is  probable,  from  recent  experiments  at 
Rotliamstead  and  in  Germany,  that  but  little 
nitrogen  is  evolved  by  respiration  or  by  the 
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functions  of  the  body.”  If  the  yard  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  get  the  wash  of  the  eaves,  it  will  make 
vastly  more  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  manure  than  the  animals  possibly  can. 

My  cows  appeared  in  capital  order  up  to  the 
time  of  calving,  but  fell  off  rapidly  in  flesh  after¬ 
wards.  I  have  never  had  them  go  out  to  grass 
in  such  poor  condition,  and  never  had  such  poor 
milk.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  this.  Butter 
brought  a  high  price,  and  we  tried  to  make  as 
much  as  possible.  I  had  an  abundance  of  capi¬ 
tal  corn-fodder,  with  considerable  small  ears  of 
corn  on  it.  The  cows  had  all  they  would  eat, 
and  not  only  gave  rich  milk,  but  kept  in  high 
condition.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  were  fat 
enough  for  beef.  It  was  difficult  to  dry  off  some 
of  the  best  milkers,  and  we  milked  them  until 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  calving.  About 
the  first  of  April  we  had  fed  out  all  the  corn- 
fodder,  and  after  that  they  had  clover  hay,  all 
they  would  eat,  but  no  grain.  It  was  just  the 
time  when  they  needed  good  feeding,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  missed  the  corn.  The  corn-fodder 
stimulated  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  when  we 
dried  them  off  the  calves  required  it.  In  fact, 
though  we  stopped  milking  them,  they  doubt¬ 
less  secreted  as  much  milk  as  before,  and  the 
clover  hay  did  not  afford  as  much  nutriment  as 
the  corn-fodder.  Hence  the  cows  got  thin.  It 
wTas  bad  management.  I  am  now  slopping  them 
with  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  a  day,  in  hopes  of 
correcting  the  mistake. 

It  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  man  that  we 
have  entered  a  new  epoch  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Our  population  increases  rapidly,  and  the 
production  of  food  does  not  keep  pace  with  it. 

“  I  have  just  sold  a  two-year-old  heifer  for  $00,” 
said  an  old  farmer.  “  I  had  no  idea  of  selling 
her.  She  had  run  in  the  yard  all  winter,  and  I 
never  fed  her  a  handful  of  grain,  but  a  butcher 
saw  her  and  offered  me  $60  for  her.”  He 
thought  it  a  great  price.  I  told  him  that  a  well- 
bred  animal,  with  liberal  feeding  could  easily  be 
made  worth  $100  at  two  years  old.  It  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  old  farmer  to  realize  the  changed  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  He  is  apt  to  think  that  a  thing 
which  did  not  pay  when  the  country  was  new 
will  not  pay  now.  “Fifteen  dollars  for  a  calf!” 
exclaimed  a  city  friend  the  other  day.  “  I 
thought  calves  were  not  worth  more  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  apiece.  My  father  used  to  sell  them  for 
that.”  Some  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  the 
“  Four  Course  System  of  British  Agriculture,” 
before  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  of 
Canada  West.  Robert  Russell  was  here  at  the 
time  and  attended  the  meeting.  There  was  a 
ball  given  by  the  Mayor  the  same  evening,  and 
nearly  all  the  prominent  members  of  the  society 
attended  it.  Russell  was  disgusted.  They  did 
things  very  differently  in  Scotland.  He  thought 
agriculture  -was  not  appreciated.  How  could  it  be, 
with  calves  a  dollar  apiece  and  wheat  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel  ?  We  have  now  high  prices — 
perhaps  a  little  too  high — but  they  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  agriculture  on  its  true  foundation. 
Farming  will  now  be  as  respectable  in  fact  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  in  theory.  Let  young  farm¬ 
ers  take  a  calm  view  of  the  situation.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  very  different  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  from  what  we  have  had.  Mark  you,  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  the  old  farmers.  No  man 
can  respect  them  more  than  I  do.  They  have  done 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  done  it  well. 
Their  system  was  the  best  in  the  circumstances. 
But  the  “stump  period”  has  passed, andisfollow- 
ed  by  the  mowing  machine,  with  the  steam  plow 
appearing  in  the  distance.  Virginia  fences  and 
bad  roads  are  still  found,  but  they,  too,  will  soon  I 


belong  to  the  past.  Underdraining  will  improve 
the  latter,  and  the  high  price  of  wood  will  ban¬ 
ish  the  former.  Labor  is  more  abundant,  and 
wages  are  paid  in  wheat  less  than  formerly.  The 
American-born  or  American-trained  German 
makes  a  splendid  farm  man,  and  takes  more 
readily  to  new  plans  than  the  English  or  the 
Irish.  The  district  school  has  a  prodigious 
influence.  Now  let  our  young  farmers  bestir 
themselves.  They  must  be  “men  of  thought  and 
men  of  action.”  In  the  older  settled  sections 
we  have  blacksmiths,  and  wheelwrights,  and 
carpenters,  and  brick-layers,  and  saddlers,  at  no 
great  distance,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a 
farmer  to  be  a  “Jack  of  all  Trades.”  His  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  cultivate  the  land ;  to  look  well  to  the 
state  of  his  flocks  and  his  herds;  to  attend  to 
the  thousand  little  details  of  his  establishment. 
He  must  have  a  trained  mind  and  skilful  hands 
— must  be  able  to  work  himself  and  direct 
others.  He  must  plan  work  for  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  not  do  in  summer  what  should  be 
done  in  winter— should  not  work  in  the  barn 
when  the  sun  shines  and  make  hay  when  it 
rains.  He  requires  great  energy,  promptness, 
and  perseverance.  Much  of  his  success  will  de¬ 
pend  on  getting  his  land  in  good  order  and 
sowing  in  proper  season,  and  it  requires  no  little 
forethought  and  good  judgment  to  accomplish 
even  this.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  “  work” 
than  it  is  to  think.  The  best  general  rule  for  a 
young  farmer’s  guidance  is  to  do  first  what  he 
likes  to  do  least. 

Yes,  I  saw  the  article  and  know  the  writer. 
He  has  no  acquaintance  with  practical  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  of  course  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  large  crops  and  “  make  farming  pay.”  He 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  A 
knowledge  of  “book-keeping”  would  be  of 
great  use  to  a  farmer,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
'a  man  who  understands  book-keeping  would 
make  a  good  farmer.  An  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  and  other  sciences  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  practical  farmer,  but  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  the  chemist  can  “make  farming  pay.” 

This  subject  ought  to  be  understood.  Many 
people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  manage  a  farm ;  while  in  point 
of  fact  it  requires  far  more  brains  to  be  a  first- 
rate  farmer  than  to  be  a  second-rate  lawyer.  The 
man  who  thinks  that  because  he  has  studied  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemistry  he  will  make  a  good  farmer 
is  a  goose.  If  he  has  the  necessary  qualities  for 
success  as  a  farmer,  and  likes  the  business,  he 
will  probably  succeed.  If  he  has  not,  all  the 
chemistry  in  the  world  will  not  enable  him  to 
“  make  farming  pay.”  Chemistry  will  not 
teach  him  how  to  buy  and  how  to  sell.  It  will 
not  get  him  out  of  bed  in  a  morning.  It  will 
teach  him  how  milk  is  formed,  and  why  it  turns 
sour,  but  it  will  not  secure  regular  feeding  and 
steady  milking.  It  will  teach  him  the  importance 
of  having  boiling  water  to  scald  themilk-pans,  but 
it  will  not  enable  him  to  have  everything  ready 
just  when  it  is  wanted.  If  he  would  make  a 
good  farmer  without  chemistry,  a  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  will  enable  him  to  make  a  still  better  and 
more  successful  farmer;  but  if  he  would  not 
succeed  in  some  degree  without  it,  chemistry 
will  not  enable  him  to  make  farming  pay. 

If  the  tedding  machines  would  work  well  in 
a  heavy  clover  crop,  and  would  not  knock  off 
the  leaves,  they  would  be  of  great  use.  Mine 
works  well  in  meadow  hay,  but  clogs  in  clover. 
Mr.  Gould  says  it  is  because  I  have  one  of  the 
old  machines,  and  that  now  they  are  made 
stronger,  and  work  well  in  clover.  If  tedded 


immediately  after  the  mower,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  shake  off  the  leaves,  and  would  unques¬ 
tionably  facilitate  the  curing.  John  Johnston 
writes  me  that  if  tedded,  clover  cut  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  hot  weather  can  be  cocked  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  say  by  four  o’clock,  and  by  turning  the 
cocks  over  can  be  got  in  the  next  day.  I 
imagine  the  real  point  in  hay-making  is  to  cure 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  first  four  or  five  hours 
after  it  is  cut.  It  is  while  the  hay  is  full  of  sap  that 
injurious  fermentation  is  most  likely  to  occur. 
If  the  tedder  will  work  it  would  pay  to  go  over 
it  every  hour  as  long  as  there  was  no  danger  of 
breaking  off  the  leaves.  We  have  a  splendid 
climate  for  making  hay,  and  with  a  mowing 
machine  and  a  good  tedder  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  save  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  nutriment  there 
is  in  the  grass.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  frequently  lose  nearly  half  of  it. 

The  Village  Cow— Soiling. 

There  are  multitudes  of  villagers  owning 
from  one  to  three  acres  of  land,  that  have  given 
up  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  pasture  for  her  during 
the  summer.  They  wrant  in  their  families,  on 
an  average,  four  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  at 
least  a  pound  of  butter,  worth  at  present  prices 
not  far  from  $4.00  a  week,  or  $200  a  year.  A 
good  cow  might  not  supply  all  of  this  regularly 
the  year  round,  but  she  w7ould  supply  half  of 
it  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  want  of 
the  cow  will  pretty  surely  compel  a  man  to  pay 
nearly  this  sum  for  these  two  items  of  household 
luxury.  The  remedy  for  the  loss  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  pasture  is  soiling.  Make  one  acre  of  the 
land  that  lies  idle,  or  is  but  half  improved,  rich 
enough,  and  it  will  support  an  average-sized 
cow  through  the  year.  It  is  estimated  by  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  that  a  half  acre, 
cultivated  with  a  good  succession  of  crops,  will 
supply  all  the  green  fodder  a  cow  can  eat,  with 
a  large  surplus  of  dry  fodder  for  the  winter; 
while  the  other  half  acre  will  furnish  roots 
enough  for  succulent  food  through  the  winter. 
If  there  is  no  manure  upon  the  premises,  this 
indispensable  article  would  have  to  be  purchased 
for  the  first  year ;  after  that,  the  heap  made  from 
soiling,  and  the  utilization  of  all  the  wastes  of 
the  family,  might  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  and  to  increase  it  year  by 
year.  The  soiling  crops  found  to  be  profitable, 
are  winter  rye,  Italian  rye  grass,  cabbage,  oats, 
millet,  sorghum,  and  Indian  corn  and  clover. 
There  are  others,  perhaps,  equally  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  more  southern  clime,  but  with  these  a 
man  may  have  a  good  succession  from  early 
spring  until  frost.  The  rye  is  the  first  to  start, 
then  cabbage  sprouts,  clover,  oats,  and  Indian 
corn,  in  due  order.  The  corn  will  need  to  be 
planted  in  successive  strips  in  drills,  every  two 
W'eeks  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  first  of 
August,  and  the  later  sowings  may  have  strap¬ 
leaved  turnips  sown  between  the  drills,  after 
the  corn  is  well  started.  Use  these  successive 
green  crops  as  soon  as  they  yield  good  cuttings, 
and  what  is  not  wanted  cure  for  winter  use. 
The  other  half  acre  should  be  kept  in  roots  and 
cabbages— say  ’|8  in  late  cabbages,  ‘|8  in  sugar 
beets,  and 1 14  in  mangels.  The  yield  of  roots  ought 
to  be  300  bushels  of  mangels,  and  100  or  more 
of  sugar  beets.  This  will  give  the  cow  quite  as 
many  roots  as  she  can  profitably  eat  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Probably  a  part  of  them 
could  be  economically  exchanged  for  oil-cake 
or  cotton-seed  meal.  This,  of  course,  would 
involve  a  considerable  labor,  but  many  of  these 
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villagers  keep  one  hired  man  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  man  of  all  work,  or  a  gardener  whose 
time  is  not  fully  occupied,  or  have  boys  for 
whom  such  occupation  would  be  a  great  bless¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  give 
them  an  agricultural  education,  and  help  them 
to  a  reliable  means  of  seif  support.  The  best 
kind  of  cow  for  villagers  is  a  matter  of  fancy 
somewhat.  If  butter  and  cream  are  leading 
objects,  an  Alderney,  either  pure  blood  or  grade, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  purchaser,  would 
be  best..  If  quantity  of  milk  is  the  main  tiling- 
desired,  a  Short-horn  or  Ayrshire  grade  would 
be  better.  A  good  grade  or  native  cow  can 
ordinarily  be  picked  up,  and  a  very  superior  one 
by  offering  $10  or  $15  above  the  market  price. 
But  by  all  means,  the  cow  for  family  use,  what¬ 
ever  her  breed,  should  have  a  good  reputation 
for  both  milk  and  butter.  If  you  mean  to  be  at 
extra  expense  for  soiling,  have  an  extra  animal 
to  feed — one  whose  market  value  is  a  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards.  For  quarters,  the  cow 
may  be  confined  all  of  the  time  in  a  well-venti¬ 
lated  and  lighted  stable.  If  she  can  have  the 
sun  occasionally,  she  will  not  suffer  much  for 
the  want  of  exercise.  Use  the  currycomb  and 
brush  freely,  every  day  if  possible.  Keep  the 
stable  well  furnished  with  litter,  and  the  cow 
clean  and  comfortable.  We  are  persuaded  the 
difficulties  of  soiling  are  greatly  overestimated 
by  the  people  who  have  not  tried  it,  especially 
the  raising  of  roots.  Once  get  a  clear  view  of 
what  is  wanted,  adopt  your  plan,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  will  vanish.  Many  in  our  villages  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns  can  get  their  milk 
and  butter  cheaper  and  better  by  this  method 
than  by  any  other.  One  great  advantage  of  soil¬ 
ing  is  the  great  quantity  of  manure  it  furnishes 
for  the  land,  and  in  this  its  success  wholly  lies. 


A  “  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Farmer  ”  sends  us 
the  following  description  of  his  way  of  doing  the 
thing ;  and  from  his  description  and  a  few  pen 
marks  our  artist  has  made  a  very  pretty  pic- 


Fig.  1.— VIEW  OP  FENCE  ACROSS  A 

Swinging  Fences  Across  Streams. 

We  have  heretofore  been  indebted  to  several 
of  the  Agriculturist' s  subscribers  for  plans  for 
carrying  fences  across  fordable  streams,  subject 
to  great  rise  and  fall.  Cattle  and  hogs  will  not 
dive,  and  they  will  seldom  voluntarily  swim ;  so 
though  cattle  will  sometimes  swim  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  a  stream  to  the  other,  they  will  not 
willingly  venture  to  cross  the  line  of  a  fence  at 
high  water,  even  though  the  fence  be  washed 
away.  Such  streams  often  bring  down  great 
masses  of  flood-wood  and  trees  washed  from  the 
banks,  but  this  usually  occurs  only  at  the  very 
highest  floods.  The  problem  of  fencing  across 
fordable  streams  resolves  itself  to  this,  namely: 
To  prevent  hogs  and  cattle  getting  out  at  low 
water,  and  to  contrive  such  a  structure  as  shall 
allow  logs  and  riffraff  to  pass  without  the  fence 
itself  suffering  harm,  or  being  carried  away. 


Fig.  2. — DIAGRAM  OF  SWINGING  FENCE. 

ture,  of  which  “  L.  C.  F.”  cannot  have  the 
credit.  “  I  have  had  my  plan  in  use  for  twelve 
years  over  a  stream  of  water  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  wide,  which  at  times  rises  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  and  it  withstood  all  the  floods 
unharmed  with  the  exception  of  breaking  the 
hook  at  one  end,  which  ivas  easily  repaired ;  and 
it  has  not  cost  me  a  dollar  since  I  put  it  up.  I 
sunk  heavy  posts  on  each  bank,  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  the  ground,  and  fastened  well  with 
stones.  I  put  a  ring  over  each  post  three  inches 
wide,  and  had  a  hole  punched  in  the  ring  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  for  the  bolt  or  hook  to  pass  through. 
The  shank  of  the  hook  is  at  least  six  inches 
longer  than  the  post  is  thick,  with  a  screw  cut 
the  whole  six  inches,  and  furnished  with  a  nut 
to  stretch  the  chain  to  its  proper  place.  When 
I  first  put  the  chain  across,  I  planted  -willow 
trees,  which  are  now  large  enough  to  use  should 
the  posts  give  out.  I  bought  five-eighths  double- 
refiued  round  iron  rods,  and  had  them  cut  three 
feet  long,  and  had  an  eye 
turned  and  -welded  on 
each  end;  then  had  a  link 
made  of  the  same  iron, 
about  eight  inches  long, 
welded  into  the  eyes  of 
twro  rods,  and  so  on  ;  then 
had  three  or  four  links  at 
each  end  of  the  chain  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it 
up  if  it  sagged  too  much. 

-  The  hooks  -were  made  of 
the  best  three-quarter  inch 
iron.  Then  I  straightened 
-  out  old  carriage  tire,  turn¬ 
ed  a  hook  on  one  end,  and 
punched  four  holes  in 
each.  I  fastened  these  tires 
tream~~  ~  to  boards  with  small  bolts, 

as  shown.  The  hooked 
ends  of  the  irons  went  over  the  chain,  and  when 
on  I  closed  the  hooks  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  off.  The  boards  should  be  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide ;  two  boards  deep  is  sufficient,  and 
the  lower  one  ought  to  be  in  the  water,  to  pre¬ 
vent  hogs  getting  under  when  the  stream  is  low. 

I  would,  in  all  cases,  swing  the  chain  as  low 
down  to  the  water  as  possible,  having  it  high 
enough  to  prevent  cattle  from  getting  over  it. 
When  the  water  rises,  it  will  soon  be  over  the 
chain,  and  all  drift-wood  will  pass  over  harmless. 
The  higher  your  chain  is,  the  more  danger  there 
will  be  of  rubbish  lodging  and  breaking  it.  I 
contend  that  there  is  much  more  strength  in  a 
chain  of  this  description  than  in  a  rod,  for  when 
a  log  strikes  it  the  whole  chain  gives,  and  re¬ 
sists  the- pressure  with  much  more  elasticity. 


The  Harrow-toothed  Cultivator. — “One 
who  has  tried  it,”  writes  :  “  I  wish  to  record 


my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  cultivator  with 
harrow  teeth,  described  in  Henderson’s  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Profit,  and  also  in  the  Agriculturist  for 
Feb.  1867.  You  advise  its  use  as  a  garden  im¬ 
plement.  Do  you  know  that  it  cannot  be  beaten 
for  giving  corn  its  first  cultivation  ?  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  every  farmer  to  procure  one ;  when  corn 
makes  its  appearance  you  can  run  through  al¬ 
most  before  you  can  see  the  rows,  and  a  great 
deal  closer  to  the  hills  than  with  a  cultivator 
with  shovel  teeth.  It  does  not  throw  up  lumps 
and  cover  the  corn;  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves 
the  soil  fine,  level,  and  in  good  condition.  Plant 
the  garden  vegetables  in  rows,  far  enough  apart 
to  get  between  them  with  the  horse,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rows  become  visible,  in  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  if  this  process  is  repeated  every  weelq 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  hand-hoeing,  and 
weeds  will  disappear.  But  don’t  let  the  weeds 
get  the  start, or  you  will  have  to  resort  to  the  hoe.” 


Pure  Water  for  Chickens. 


The  season  has  been  a  very  wet  one,  just  the 
weather  to  give  the  gapes.  Last  year,  with 
great  care  in  feeding,  we  lost  a  number,  bo  far, 
this  year,  with  great  care  to  have  pure  water, 
we  have  not  seen  a  chicken  gape.  We  know 
care  enough  was  not  taken  to  have  the  water 
always  pure.  “Mother  Wit”  takes  the  place 
of  a  long  purse  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  our 
friend  Mabbett,  who  is  ready  in  expedients,  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  the  use  of  a  fruit-can  filled  with 
•water,  covered  with  a  flower-pot  saucer,  and 
then  quickly  inverted,  as  a  better  drinking  foun¬ 
tain  than  the  earthen  ones,  or  indeed,  than  any 
others,  and  we  so  find  it.  Everybody  has  old 
fruit-cans,  or  everybody  ought  to  have,  for 
there  are  no  cheap  luxuries  equal  to  these  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Put  a  nail  under  the  can. 


Scarifier  for  Root  Crops,  etc. 


We  were  obliged  to  tax  our  inventive  facuh 
ties  a  few  weeks  since  to  get  an  implement 
which  would  mingle  some  concentrated  manures 
in  the  drill  before  planting  potatoes  and  corn, 
lest  the  strength  of  the  fertilizer  untempered 
with  soil  might  hurt  the  seed.  It  proves  so  use* 


ful  for  this  and  for  other  purposes  that  we  had 
an  engraving  made,  and  commend  it  to  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made,  as  well  as  for  working  be¬ 
tween  all  crops  raised  in  drills  16  inches  to  2  feet 
apart.  It  will  work  well  late  in  the  season  be- 
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tween  rows  where  the  common  cultivators  and 
liorse-lioes  are  better  employed  before  the  plants 
begin  to  cover  much  breadth  of  soil.  A  piece 
of  oak  slab,  ten  inches  wide  and  about  three 
inches  thick,  was  taken,  and  six  harrow  teeth 
were  set  in  it,  all  having  a  rake  to  the  rear.  Af¬ 
ter  the  first  two,  the  others  had  an  outward  slant, 
so  that  the  rear  teeth  spread  at  the  points  fully 
one  foot,  the  front  ones  being  about  six  inches 
apart.  A  handle  was  improvised,  bolted  to  the 
slab  in  front  and  braced  behind,  and  a  plain  clevis 
completed  the  affair,  which  has,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  paid  for  itself  twice  over  already. 


Another  Kansas  Corn  House. 


Mr.  Crawford  Moore,  of  Leavenworth  Co., 
Kansas,  thinks  we  do  injustice  to  his  corn  house 
by  the  intimation  that  the  one  built  by  “Ottawa 
Jones,”  figured  on  page  57,  (February),  might 
be  the  best  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Our  read¬ 
ers  may  see  both  plans,  and  judge  between 
them.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  en¬ 
graving  that  the  house  stands  upon  sloping 
ground,  and  thus  while  the  roof  and  floors  are 
level,  the  floor  of  each  section  of  20  feet  drops 
down  a  step.  The  entire  building  is  GO  feet  in 
length  by  30  in  width,  and  is  constructed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  It  has  an  alley  or  cart-way  running 
lengthwise  through  the  center,  which  is  10  feet 
wide  at  the  sills,  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
On  each  side  of  the  alley  is  a  crib  10  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  The  outer 
and  inner  sides  of  the  cribs  are  slatted  perpen¬ 
dicularly;  the  gable  ends  are  close-boarded. 
Each  crib-gable  has  a  door,  and  sliding  doors 
upon  rollers  close  the  cart-way  at  each  end. 
There  is  a  floored  loft  over  the  whole,  lighted 
by  doors  in  the  ends,  which  is  used  for  storing 
grain  and  agricultural  implements.  These  are 
hoisted  by  a  block  and  tackle  through  trap 
doors.  The  building  rests  on  52  oak  posts,  rest¬ 
ing  on  stone  bases,  set  two  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  coming  six  inches  above  the  surface.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  native  oak  and  walnut.  The 
posts  at  one  end  are  10  feet  long ;  at  the  other,  a 
little  over  12,  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the 
ground.  The  cribs  will  each  hold  6,080  bushels 
of  corn,  allowing  three  half-bushels  for  a  bushel 
of  ears.  Mr.  Moore  adds :  “  Tell  those  Down-east- 
ers  to  sell  their  little  ten-acre  patches,  and  come 
out  here  and  buy  1G0  acres,  and  have  plenty  of 
money  left  to  stock  it  well.”  In  behalf  of  the 
“  Down-easters,”  who  enjoy  proximity  to  good 
markets  and  don’t  like  to  get  far  beyond  the 
smell  of  salt  water,  we  tell  him,  if  he  thinks 
he  can  afford  to  do  with  less  land  and  smaller 
corn  cribs,  he  may  sell  his  quarter  section  and 
get  money  enough  to  buy  a  ten-acre  farm  east, 
but  not  have  money  enough  left  to  stock  it. 


Barn  Cellars  free  from  Posts. 

Manure  cellars  under  the  cattle  and  in  first- 
class  barns  have  been  the  subject  of  no  little 
discussion  among  progressive  and  sound-think¬ 
ing  men.  There  are  fairly  two  sides  to  the 
question.  By  means  of  cellars  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  excellent  manure  may  be  made  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  With  tight  floors 
and  thorough  flue  ventilation,  the  cattle  get  no 
harm,  the  stables  are  warm,  and  the  air  in  them 
pure.  Those  who  object  to  them  do  not  claim 
greater  profit,  but  a  better  quality  of  manure, 
(with  a  greater  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  labor), 
a  greater  degree  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  air  in 
the  stables,  and  in  the 
whole  barn.  In  this  they 
are,  indeed,  right,  unless 
great  and  constant  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  clean¬ 
liness  and  ventilation.  In 
measuring  ordinary  farm 
profits  merely,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  given  to  the 
plan  of  storing  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  cellar.  We 
present  here  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  our  Shaker 
friend,  Elijah  Myrick,  up¬ 
on  the  subject.  He  says: 

“  The  important  subject  of  barn  cellars  seems 
to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the 
real  practical  necessity  and  profit  to  a  farm  being 
fully  established,  it  only  remains  to  employ  the 
means  to  make  it  the  most  convenient  and  effec¬ 
tive.  To  most  farmers  this  is  the  only  building 
to  which  they  look  for 
profit.  And  it  is  for 
their  interest  that  it 
should  be  so  construct¬ 
ed  and  managed  as 
most  easily  to  secure  it. 

A  cellar  under  a  barn  is  | 
as  cheap  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  should  be 
made  a  source  of  as 
much  profit,  or  more, 
than  any  room  under  the 
roof.  For  making  and 
keeping  manure,  storing 
tools,  keeping  hogs, 
sheep,  and  small  cattle, 
the  room  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable.  I  have  in 
mind  a  barn  140  by  45 
feet,  with  2G  feet  posts, 
built  in  1831,  without 
any  cellar ;  otherwise 
it  combined  many  of 
the  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  In  1855  it  was 
raised  eight  feet,  mak¬ 
ing  a  nine-foot  cellar 
under  the  whole,  count¬ 
ing  on  the  advantage  of 

the  cellar  for  manure  alone.  Without  any  extra 
labor,  the  hay  on  the  same  land  has  nearly 
doubled,  which  is  attributed  wholly  to  the  in¬ 
creased  quantity  and  qualify  of  manure.  The 
barn  being  very  heavy  when  filled  with  hay  and 
cattle,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  posts  un¬ 
der  the  two  rows  of  center  posts,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  very  serious  and  objectionable  barriers  to  a 
free  use  of  the  cellar  when  carting  in  and  out, 
though  the  posts  were  12  to  15  feet  apart. 

That  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  obstruc¬ 


tion  in  depositing  and  drawing  from  the  ‘Farm¬ 
er’s  Bank,’  these  posts  are  now  being  removed 
with  safety,  and  at  an  expense  by  no  means  out 
of  proportion  to  the  convenience.  The  accompa¬ 
nying  sketch  of  a  section  of  a  frame  shows  a  very 
simple  method  of  supporting  a  frame.  The  rods 
are  made  in  pieces,  coupled  together  under  each 
beam,  the  couplings  being  about  4  inches  long 
and  3  inches  in  diameter  with  a  flange  on  the 
top  end,  which  serves  as  a  collar  to  support  the 
beam  above  it.  Being  thus  connected  and  with 
a  nut  and  collar  at  the  top  and  bottom  ends, 
the  rods  make  a  cheap  and  sure  support.  The 
collars  should  be  made  a  little  crowning  on  the 
face  side,  and  then  they  will  not  break.  By  this 
method  the  cross  beams  may  all  be  whole  and 
much  stronger  than  when  framed  into  middle 
posts.  Then  they  will  sustain  all  lateral  press¬ 
ure,  and  be  strong  enough  to  fully  compensate 
for  lack  of  braces.  The  roof  will  be  very 
strongly  braced.  The  long  braces  under  the 
eaves  are  not  objectionable; — one  long  brace 
is  worth  two  short  ones,  in  our  opinion. 

I  have  seen  several  large  barns  trussed  up  in 
various  ways.  Some  have  worked  well ;  others 
have  failed  to  meet  the  expectation,  for  want  of 
proper  construction.  In  all,  so  far  as  I  know, 
both  frame  and  rods  have  been  used ;  that  is, 
they  have  been  framed  without  any  reference 
to  using  rods,  and  afterwards  they  were  applied, 
making  great  and  needless  expense  of  labor  and 
material,  and  the  necessity  of  splicing  either  the 
beams  or  posts  where  they  cross  each  other. 

The  illustrations  show  simple,  neat,  and  dur¬ 
able  structures,  and  a  pleasing  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  well  as  widely  applicable.  Fig.  2  rep¬ 
resents  a  section,  or  rather  the  different  modes 
of  supporting  the  different  sections,  in  the  barn 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  BAISN. 

referred  to  above,  now  having  the  posts  removed. 
The  right  hand  post  has  the  lower  part  removed 
in  front  of  the  cattle ;  on  the  left  hand  side  the 
sill  is  secured  to  the  post  by  a  joint  bolt  run¬ 
ning  up  into  the  post.  Fig.  1  represents  two 
ways  of  supporting  the  frame  of  common  barns 
when  built  new.  They  both  show  double  stable 
barns;  that  is,  on  the  first  floor  there  are  two 
stables  running  the  whole  length  on  either  side, 
and  a  feed  floor  in  the  middle.  On''  the  next  loft 
is  a  hay  bay  on  each  side,  with  drive  floor  in 
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the  center.  This  is,  however,  not  the  most 
common  way  of  building,  but  it  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  viz. :  nearly  double  the  stable  room 
in  the  same  length,  and  a  feed  floor  always  in¬ 
tact,  neat,  and  clean ;  on  the  next  loft  a  drive¬ 
way  that  never  interferes  with  the  feed  floor, 
and  may  be  used  for  storage  most  of  the  year, 
if  desired;  then  the  convenience  of  throwing 
the  hay  down  on  a  level  with  the  floor  on  either 
side,  with  but  very  little  pitching  up ;  and  finally, 
a  barn  of  40  feet  in  length  will  stable  more  cat¬ 
tle,  and  store  more  hay,  than  one  in  the  last 
case,  60  feet  long — while  the  only  items  of  extra 


costare  a  little  ‘wharfing  up’  at  one  end  for 
the  drive-way,  or  approach  to  the  barn-floor. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  general  economy 
of  building  barns  to  save  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  more  convenience.  Doubtless 
any  one  who  rightly  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
bam  cellar  can  readily  see  the  superior  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  cellar  free  from  posts,  over  one  with 
two  rows  of  posts,  as  is  most  common,  or  the 
better  way  of  only  one  row  of  posts.  But  with 
one  row  of  posts  there  is  the  necessary  expense 
of  having  large  sills  under  the  common  ones, 
and  also  long  braces,  which  are  somewhat  in  the 
way ;  besides,  one  row  of  posts  fails  to  give  the 
frame  proper  and  even  support,  and  either  way 
will  cost  quite  as  much  as  if  supported  by  rods, 
etc.,  put  up  with  proper  architectural  skill. 
And  yet  allowing  that  it  would  cost  for  each 
post  five  to  ten  dollars  more  to  support,  it 
would  be  money  well  invested.” 

- _ - — i-®»— — ►-<» - 

Tim  Bunker  on  Real  Estate  in  the  White 
Oaks  and  Hookertown. 

“’Taint  worth  so  much  by  a  hundred  dollars 
as  ’twas  eight  years  ago,  when  you  married  the 
widder,”  said  Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass  to 
Kier  Frink,  as  he  stopped  his  horse  to  blow  on 
Hookertown  street  yesterday. 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Kier,  sticking  his  old  boot 
into  the  nigh  wheel  of  his  coal  cart,  for  a  rest. 
“  But  wliat’s  a  poor  feller  to  du,  when  property 
is  all  the  while  failin’,  and  money ’s  gettin’  more 
skase?  Ye  see,  when  I  fust  went  into  the  White 


Oaks  to  live,  coalin’  was  a  good  bizness,  and  a 
feller  had  a  chance  to  make  suthiu’  extra  on 
swappin’  horses  and  pitchin’  quates.  But  neow 
every  body  is  so  poor  they  can’t  pay  the  boot 
in  a  trade,  or  the  stakes,  when  they  git  beat  in 
quates.  Tell  ye  what ’tis,  Uncle  Jotham,  there 
aint  coppers  enuff  in  the  White  Oaks  on  ordinary 
okashuns  to  buy  a  decent  glass  of  likker.  I’m 
gwine  to  sell  eout  airly,  and  come  on  to  the  street 
to  live,  and  so  keep  from  cornin’  onto  the  town.” 

“Mighty  slim  chance  for  ye  here,”  said  Seth 
Twiggs,  hauling  out  a  tinfoil  package  from  his 
pocket,  and  thrusting  in  his  pipe  and  forefinger 
at  the  top.  “Ye  seei 
the  widder’s  eighty 
acres  wouldn’t  buy  five 
here,  throwin’  in  the 
widder,  young  ones,  and 
all.  Property’s  ris  here 
worse  than  emptins, 
the  last  ten  years.” 

“  Wal,  I  guess  the  old 
man  wont  hold  on  fur- 
ever,”  said  Kier,  look¬ 
ing  up  the  hill,  where 
Jake  Frink  still  leads  a 
slipshod  life. 

“  It’s  poor  bizness 
waitin’  for  dead  men’s 
shoes,”  said  Uncle  Jo¬ 
tham.  “  Better  run  that 
coal  cart  often  er,  and 
swop  bosses  less.  Pitch¬ 
in’  quates  and  takin’  the 
stakes  in  likker  don’t 
pay  in  the  long  run. 
Land  aint  worth  much 
in  the  White  Oaks  or 
anywhere  else,  unless 
you  work  it.  They 
work  the  land  down 
here  and  pretty  much 
everything  else.  Any 
thing,  or  anybody,  gets 
lick’d  that  lies  idle.” 
“Yes,  yes,”  said  Kier,  “I  remember  them 
lickiu’s.  That’s  what  started  me  off  to  the  wid¬ 
der’s,  where  things  went  easy.” 

“  And  folks  round  here  take  the  Agriculturist ,” 
chimed  in  Seth  Twiggs,  whose  pipe  by  this  time 
was  in  full  blast.  “  More’n  forty  copies  come 
to  the  Hookertown  post-office,  and  ’taint  more’n 
twelve  year  ago  there  wa’nt  but  three,  and  I  was 
the  fourth  man  that  took  it,  and  I  shouldn’t  ’ave 
done  it  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  woman.  Ye  see, 
she  offer’d  to  pay  for  it  if  I  couldn’t.  She  lafFd 
consumedly  when  I  set  up  readin’  on’t  the 
fust  night  it  cum  till  smack  twelve  o’clock.” 

“  A  pretty  state  of  things  we’ll  have  here  in 
Hookertown  shortly!”  exclaimed  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Tucker,  who  had  now  joined  the  party. 
“  What  with  your  Agriculturists,  and  old 
Bunker’s  experiments,  and  everybody  aping 
him,  and  suappin’  up  every  bit  of  land  that 
comes  into  market,  there  wont  be  any  chance 
for  a  poor  feller  to  live  in  town.  Rents  have 
more  than  doubled  in  five  years.” 

“Doubled!”  exclaimed  Benjamin  Franklin 
Jones.  “I’ve  got  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for 
my  place  this  year,  and  ten  years  ago  I  got  it 
for  twenty -five.  Some  say  it’s  the  war,  and 
some  say  it’s  short  crops.  But  that’s  all  non¬ 
sense.  Tim  Bunker  and  the  paper  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  of  it.  Ye  see,  when  that 
salt  mash  was  reclaimed,  and  the  bottom  knock¬ 
ed  out  of  that  horse-pond,  at  the  foot  of  Jake 
Frink’s  hill,  everybody  took  to  drainin’  as  if 
their  everlasting  fortune  was  gwine  to  be  made 


right  off.  There  aint  a  swamp  anywhere  within 
five  mile  of  Hookertown  neow,  but  what  is  as 
dry  as  a  bone,  and  kivered  with  the  tallest  kind 
or  herd’s  grass  or  corn.  Sich  a  hankerin’  arter 
land  I  never  expected  to  see.  Folks  aint  no 
plentier  than  they  used  to  be,  but  land  is  a  deal 
skaser,  and  growin’  more  so.  There’s  no  kind 
of  a  deacent  chance  for  poor  folks  to  live.” 

This  talk  of  my  neighbors  shows  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  on  the  real  estate  question.  In 
some  communities  farming  lands  have  risen 
and  quadrupled  in  value  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  others,  they  are  worth  no  more  than 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  hardly  so 
much.  Jones  has  got  hold  of  the  philosophy  of 
it,  though  he  is  not  much  of  a  philosopher, 
where  his  own  affairs  are  concerned.  In  the 
White  Oaks,  and  places  of  that  kind,  land  is 
cheap  because  cheap  people  own  it,  who  think 
a  good  deal  more  of  shooting-matches,  horse¬ 
races,  and  poor  whiskey,  than  they  do  of  farm¬ 
ing.  As  Kier  Frink  says,  “  there  aint  a  man  of 
’em  but  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  chaw  of  tabak- 
er.”  Kier  is  a  little  disgusted  just  now,  and 
perhaps  the  statement  is  a  little  harsh.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  land  isn’t  worth  much 
unless  you  work  it,  and  get  something  out  of  it. 
If  it  bears  nothing  but  wood,  cut  off  for  coal 
once  in  thirty  years,  everybody  presumes  that  is 
all  it  is  good  for.  Nobody  that  has  capital 
wants  horse  jockeys,  gamblers,  and  loafers,  for 
neighbors,  and  so  land  is  cheap  in  the  White 
Oaks.  Land,  is  worth  any  sum  you  can  make 
it  pay  the  interest  on,  and  take  care  of  itself,  and 
it  isn’t  worth  a  cent  more.  Some  is  dear 
at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  other  is  cheap  at  $400 
for  farming  purposes.  Aud  it  does  not  depend 
altogether  on  its  original  character.  Poor 
land  can  be  made  productive  by  right  treat¬ 
ment,  and  pay  its  way  as  well  as  that  which 
is  good.  That  horse-pond  lot  was  poor  property 
for  Jake  Frink  at  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  He 
did  not  get  his  interest  from  it  at  that  price.  It 
certainly  is  worth  three  hundred  to  me,  aside 
from  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  which  it  al¬ 
ways  was,  until  it  was  drained.  A  variety  of 
causes  have  made  land  dearer  about  Hooker¬ 
town.  There  are  more  people  and  of  course 
more  purchasers  of  homes.  The  place  has  felt 
the  effect  of  the  war,  and  of  a  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency,  which  makes  almost  every  thing  dearer. 
But  this  cause  has  affected  the  price  of  land  less 
than  most  other  property.  Improved  husbandry 
has  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything  else,  and 
in  this  matter  agricultural  societies,  papers,  and 
books,  have  had  their  influence.  A  good  farm¬ 
er  put  down  in  any  community,  raises  the  price 
of  land  all  around  him.  If  he  gets  eighty  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  makes  it  worth  three 
hundred  dollars,  his  neighbors  will  not  long  be 
content  with  twenty-five.  Big  crops  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  land.  They  tell  every  year 
upon  the  purse  of  the  owner,  and  when  he 
wants  to  add  to  his  acres,  and  comes  into  the 
market  to  buy  adjoining  land,  he  cannot  buy  at 
the  old  prices.  He  has  been  all  the  while  work¬ 
ing  against  himself  as  a  purchaser,  aud  raising 
the  price  of  his  neighbors’  firms.  Just  beyond 
Shadtown  there  is  a  big  plain,  where  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  could  have  been  bought  twenty 
years  ago,  for  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 
It  was  difficult  for  farmers  to  get  rid  of  it,  even 
at  these  prices.  It  is  now  worth  an  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  A  fish  oil  factory  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  made  cheap  manures,  and  started  a 
better  style  of  farming.  Here  in  Hookertown, 
we  have  not  only  cheap  fertilizers,  but  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  class  of  reading  and  thinking 
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farmers,  who  are  all  the  while  putting  more 
brains  into  the  soil,  which  starts  crops  faster 
than  bony  fish.  The  Farmers’  Club  is  active, 
and  Deacon  Smith  and  Mr.  Spooner  keep  talk¬ 
ing,  and  Seth  Twiggs  smokes  out  a  good  many 
errors  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The' draining 
and  the  manure,  and  the  new  fools  and  seeds, 
tell  their  own  story,  and,  as  Jones  says,  “  every¬ 
body  has  a  hankering  arter  land.”  Farms,  like 
putty,  has  ris.  The  Agriculturist  subscription 
list  has  ris  also,  from  one  to  forty,  and  real  es¬ 
tate  agents,  if  they  were  fair,  would  vote  it  a 
medal.  Hoping  the}’-  will  do  the  clean  thing,  I 
am,  Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Hoolcertoum,  Juno  15,  1868. 

More  Turnips  Wanted. 


The  high  price  of  ruta-bagas  in  our  city  mar¬ 
kets,  the  past  spring,  (two  dollars  a  bushel  at 
retail,)  shows  clearly  that  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  Ruta-bagas  can  be  raised 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  round 
turnips,  as  a  stolen  crop,  for  less  than  ten  cents. 
Farmers  away  from  the  large  markets  pay  very 
little  attention  to  this  crop.  It  ought  to  have  a 
place  upon  every  farm  where  hogs  and  cattle  are 
kept,  without  reference  to  city  markets.  Of 
course,  if  turnips  go  up  to  75  cents  or  more  a 
bushel,  it  will  ordinarily  pay  better  to  sell  them 
than  to  consume  them  upon  the  farm.  But  if 
prices  are  low,  the  farmer  always  has  a  good 
market  at  home.  Most  of  the  turnips  raised  in 
England  are  turned  into  beef,  mutton,  and  wool, 
before  they  are  sold.  Our  climate  is  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  the  English  for  this  crop,  but  we 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  growing  sat¬ 
isfactory  crops  of  all  the  varieties  of  turnips. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  nourishing  as  the  potato, 
but  the  yield  is  four  or  five  times  greater.  They 
are  valuable  to  feed  to  milch  cows  along  with 
hay,  Indian  meal,  and  oil  cake,  good  for  fatten¬ 
ing  bullocks  and  swine,  and  exceedingly  profit¬ 
able  for  sheep,  whether  one  is  making  mutton 
or  wool,  or  raising  lambs.  We  have  found 
them  valuable  for  home  consumption,  and  do 
not  like  to  be  -without  them,  even  when  we  have 
plenty  of  beets  and  carrots.  The  old  method,  in¬ 
herited  from  our  English  ancestors,  no  doubt, 
was  to  yard  sheep  at  night  for  several  weeks 
upon  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  sown  to  this 
crop.  Just  before  the  25th  of  July  the  ground 
was  plowed  and  harrowed  very  thoroughly,  and 
sown  with  wood  ashes.  The  turnip  seed  was 
sown  broadcast,  and  put  in  with  a  garden  rake, 
or  bush  harrow.  The  crop  had  no  cultivation, 
and  yielded  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  usually  selected 
was  a  sod  or  a  fresh  clearing.  Upon  new 
ground,  the  turnip  is  usually  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  yield  large.  The  yarding  of  sheep  is  a 
good  preparation  of  the  soil,  but  the  broadcast 
sowing  is  discarded  by  the  best  farmers.  No 
crop  pays  better  for  sowing  in  drills,  for  thin¬ 
ning,  and  for  frequent  cultivation,  until  the 
leaves  are  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator.  The 
drills  should  be  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety  sown, 
and  the  object  for  which  they  are  raised,  with 
sufficient  space  left  between  the  roots  for  hoeing. 
Some  of  the  strap-leafed  varieties  make  short 
leaves,  and  the  “Cow-horn”  grows  quite  high 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  long  tap-root.  These 
may  be  set  in  the  thickest  drills,  and  quite  close 
together  in  the  drill.  Though  the  hoe  is  quite 
necessary  in  the  first  weeding  of  the  crop,  nearly 
all  the  cultivation  may  be  done  with  the  harrow 


and  cultivator,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  use  horse¬ 
power  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  essential  to 
cheap  turnips.  After  the  leaves  cover  the 
ground,  the  crop  may  be  “laid  by.”  The  ruta¬ 
baga  is  much  more  solid  than  the  common  Avhite 
turnip,  and  requires  a  longer  time  to  grow, 
and  a  richer  soil.  It  is  frequently  sown  in 
June,  but  the  first  week  in  July  is  early  enough, 
on  warm,  loamy  soils,  especially  if  the  crop  is 
raised  for  food.  This  turnip  is  frequently 
grown  upon  ridges,  and  the  manure  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  ridge,  and  covered  with 
the  plow.  By  the  sea-shore  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  use  rock-weed,  freshly  gathered,  for 
this  crop,  bony  fish,  or  the  refuse  after  the  oil 
is  pressed  out.  Fish  guano  and  superphosphate 
of  lime  are  among  the  best  manures  for  turnips, 
whether  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  or 
directly  to  the  ridges.  500  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  the  superphosphate  or  a  half  ton  of  the 
guano  will  be  a  good  dressing.  If  the  ruta¬ 
bagas  are  raised  for  market,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  too  large.  Roots  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  sell  much  more  readily 
than  those  of  twice  the  size.  They  are  easily  kept 
in  pits,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw7  and  earth.  The  strap-leafed 
turnips  are  raised  at  very  small  cost,  by  sowing 
among  corn  at  the  last  cultivating, — say  the  first 
week  in  August.  If  the  corn  is  cut  up  by  the  roots 
early  in  September,  the  turnips  have  the  ground 
the  rest  of  the  season,  and  frequently  make  400 
or  500  bushels  to  the  acre  on  good  soil.  Let  us 
have  cheap  turnips  this  year. 


Haying  in  “  Catching  Weather.” — Last 
year  the  weather  was  characterized  as  “  catch¬ 
ing,” — and  from  the  beginning  one  would  think 
this  year  had  caught  something,  for  it  has  been 
as  showery  and  drizzly  as  the  last  along  the 
sea-board.  Almost  anybody  can  make  hay 
when  the  sun  shines,  but  the  problem  may  be 
presented  to  make  hay  when  it  does  not  shine. 
With  the  mowing  machine,  the  tedder,  horse- 
rakes,  and  hay  caps,  an  active  man  of  fair  judg¬ 
ment  may  succeed,  with  a  mere  modicum  of 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  The  principle  is, 
continuous  drying.  The  lack  of  sunshine  must 
be  made  up  by  stirring,  if  the  atmosphere  is  a 
drying  one,  and  here  a  good  tedder  will  be  found 
most  useful.  Long  exposure  of  clover  to  the 
hot  sun  is  ruinous;  the  heads  and  leaves  will 
fall  off,  and  these  constitute  the  best  part.  Grass 
containing  clover  should  be  dried  rapidly  until 
thoroughly  wilted,  and  while  still  green  and 
hot,  cocked  up.  If  it  has  a  little  sunshine 
when  first  cut,  it  will  cure  in  ordinary  catch¬ 
ing  weather  in  the  cocks,  covered  with  hay 
caps,  provided  it  can  be  opened  out  and 
shaken  up  now  and  then.  The  hay  will  be 
surprisingly  green  and  good,  and  it  will  not 
require  much  labor  to  make  hay  in  this  way. 

— - - -*©-« -  ma-O-ta— - - a- - 

On  His  Last  Legs.— ('Sec  next  page.) 


The  City  of  New  York  offers  a  market  for  al¬ 
most  every  thing,  from  the  glittering  gems  that 
dazzle  the  eye  in  the  show  cases,  to  the  misera¬ 
ble  rags  that  the  squalid  poor  cast  off,  and  the 
more  abject  still  pick  from  the  gutters ;  even  the 
street  sweepings  bring  money.  If  the  fame 
of  some  wonderful  exploit  on  the  turf  or  trot¬ 
ting  course  makes  a  horse  valuable,  here  he 
finds  a  buyer,  and  $5,000  or  $30,000  will  not 
long  stand  between  the  fancier  and  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  From  such  transactions  as 
these,  the  trade  in  horse  flesh  drops  off  rapidly 


until  we  reach  the  more  modest  figures  of  $500 
to  $1,000  for  good  animals  or  for  pairs  of 
horses,  and  comparatively  few  are  sold  ^cven  at 
these  figures,  the  majority  of  sound  horses  sell¬ 
ing  at  perhaps  $150  to  $200  apiece,  or  $300  to 
$500  per  pair.  Still  there  is  ever  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  horses,  no  matter  how  crippled  and 
broken-down.  It  is  this  trade  which  brings  out 
that  phase  of  human  nature  which  renders  horse 
dealing,  as  a  profession,  of  such  disrepute.  In 
fact,  the  rarest  development  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  this  calling  seems  to  elicit, 
is  to  be  found  where  the  very  poorest  class¬ 
es  of  horses  are  brought  for  sale.  Our  artist 
was  so  struck  with  the  scenes  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  an  up-town  horse  market,  that  lie 
quietly  employed  his  pencil  in  portraying  them. 
They  have  a  little  the  air  of  caricatures,  but  this 
is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  vividly 
presenting  the  reality.  The  auctioneer  and  his 
associates  who  manage  the  thing  would  feel 
greatly  incensed  should  we  impute  to  them  other 
than  the  most  high-toned  sense  of  honor  in  their 
way, — and  we  do  not.  We  owe  them  thanks 
for  the  opportunity  we  have  of  exhibiting  this 
interesting  stage  of  horse  life.  The  pampered 
pet,  the  pride  of  the  park  drive,  the  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  and  drudge,  has  served  many  masters,  and 
a  broken-winded,  spavined,  knock-kneed  crip¬ 
ple,  he  is  brought  once  more  to  the  auction 
block.  He  has  passed  through  12  to  20  years 
of  varying  and  eventful  scenes.  Soon  will  fol¬ 
low  the  last — the  drop-scene.  Now  for  the  last 
time  he  passes  under  the  red  flag,  and  “going 
— gone — ”  is  enforced  by  the  auctioneer’s  ham¬ 
mer,  and  followed  by  a  change  of  masters. 

The  central  group  needs  no  further  explana¬ 
tion.  No.  2  represents  the  test  applied  to  cart¬ 
horses.  The  wheels  of  a  truck  being  blocked, 
it  is  loaded  with  men  and  dragged  up  and  down 
the  sandy  way.  No.  3,  an  animal  with  a  fine 
Roman  cast  of  countenance,  not  recently  shod, 
nor  suffering  from  too  high  feed,  comes  up,  going 
a  little  lame.  “  There’s  nothin’  the  matter  o’ 
this  boss,  Mister,  but  a  werry  slight  blemish  on 
his  nigh  fore-leg;  otherwise  lie’s  a  perfec’  lioss.” 
No.  4.  “Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  splendid  animal 
for  the  saddle,  and  no  doubt  a  good  feeder.”  Any 
one  who  doesn’t  believe  it  is  at  liberty  to  offer 
him  a  peck  of  oats.  We  suppose  No.  7  must 
exhibit  unmistakable  marks  of  having  seen  bet¬ 
ter  days,  for  the  word  comes  from  the  stand, 
“  Gem’en,  this  ’ere  Shetland  belonged  to  a  young 
lady  on  5th  Ah-vner,  and  she  sold  him  ’cause 
she  was  goin’  to  You-rope.”  No.  8  is  announced 
as  “a  good  stepper,”  and  exhibits  his  accom¬ 
plishments  to  the  slight  inconvenience  of  by¬ 
standers.  The  public  appeal  having'  failed  to 
bring  the  desired  response,  or  as  a  personal  fa¬ 
vor,  No.  9  is  offered  at  private  sale,  and  at  a 
bargain.  “Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Mister,  there 
is  one  great  beauty  about  that  lioss — an  that  is, 
he's  all  together .”  The  portraits  already  given 
would  be  incomplete  without  those  on  either 
side  of  the  central  picture,  Nos.  5  and  G. 

The  poor  horse  endures  this  old  age  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  toil  because  his  value  is  solely  in  his 
labor.  In  Europe,  the  societies  for  preventing 
cruelly  to  animals  have  for  years  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  encouraging  the 
consumption  of  horse  flesh  as  food.  This  is 
now  so  far  on  the  increase  in  some  European 
cities,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  there  might  be  a 
market  for  the  flesh  of  old  horses.  It  is  said 
that  old,  well-fattened  animals  are  much  ten¬ 
derer  and  better  than  young  ones,  and  there 
is  really  no  reason,  except  in  our  prejudices, 
why  we  who  eat  swine  might  not  eat  horses. 
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Beautiful  “Foliage  Plants.1’— Begonias. 

The  old  Begonia  fuchsioides  and  B.  incarnata 
have  long  been  prized  by  cultivators  for  their 
flowers,  and  they  still  remain  among  the  favor¬ 
ite  tenants  of  the  green-house.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  recently  that  a  set  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  which  are  valued  more  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  than  that  of  their 
flowers.  The  first  notable  one  of  this  kind 
was  Begonia  Rex ,  with  its  enormous  leaves 
of  rich  green,  with  a  broad  silver  zone. 

One  of  the  first  plants  of  this  sent  to  this 
country  came  fromKewto  Cambridge,  and 
we  well  recollect  the  pride  with  which 
Doct.  Gray  placed  the  plant  in  a  proper 
light,  to  show  its  beauty,  and  our  astonish¬ 
ment  that  a  leaf  could  be  so  charming. 
Greater  was  our  astonishment  to  find  that 
this  plant  could  be  propagated  from  the 
leaf,  and  that  from  a  leaf  planted  in  a  pot 
a  dozen  plants  would  spring  up.  But  all 
this  was  years  ago;  now  leaf  propagation  is 
a  common  thing,  and  Begonia  Rex — then  so 
rare  and  so  wonderful  to  us — we  have  seen 
cut  out  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  green¬ 
houses  by  the  armful  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way.  Since  then  the  reign  of  Rex  has  been 
contested  by  many  others ;  new  species 
have  turned  up,  seedlings  and  hybrids  have 
been  obtained,  until  it  would  take  a  long 
list  to  catalogue  all  the  fine  Begonias.  The 
shape  of  the  leaves — they  being  unequal 
sided — is  quaint  in  all ;  iu  some,  the  leaf 
stalk  and  under  side  of  the  leaf  are  clothed 
Avith  long  hairs,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
a  beautiful  crimson  plush ;  in  others,  the  colors 
of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  are  strikingly  beauti¬ 
ful,  often  like  the  richest  satin,  and. again  pre¬ 
senting  a  metallic  appearance  that  is  really 
charming.  Messrs.  Olm  Bros.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  imported  a  lot  of  the  finer  sorts  last  year, 
and  sent  us  specimens  of  the  leaves.  Where 
all  were  so  beautiful  it 
was  difficult  to  choose, 
but  we  selected  two  that 
Ave  thought  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  illustration,  and 
we  think  that  our  artists 
have  succeeded  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  idea,  as  well  as 
can  be  done  in  black 
and  Avhite,  of  these  two 
varieties.  Though  chief¬ 
ly  seen  in  green-houses, 
these  finer  Begonias  are 
admirably  adapted  to 
out-door  decoration, and 
did  florists  properly  put 
them  forward  they 
Avould  soon  take  a  high 
rank  among  Avhat  are 
absurdly  called  “  foliage 
plants.”  For  hanging 
baskets,  rustic  vases  and 
stands,  they  are  most 
admirable,  and  were 
they  cheap  enough,  as 
they  might  easily  be, 
they  Avould  come  in  play 
for  decorative  beds  up¬ 
on  the  laAvn.  Of  course 
they  are  not  at  all  hardy,  and  neither  is  Co¬ 
leus  and  others  of  our  ornamental  plants, 
though  one  species,  Begonia  discolor ,  usually 
stands  the  Avinter  in  France,  and  doubtless  many 
of  these  fine  sorts,  Avhen  tested,  Avill  be  found 
to  Avinter  in  an  apartment  Avhere  they  can  be 


put  down,  it  does  not  alloAV  the  growth  of 
any  Aveeds,  and  requires  no  fussing.  There  is 
an  elasticity  about  a  path  of  this  kind  that 
makes  it  especially  pleasant  to  walk  upon. 
There  is  an  asphalt  walk  across  City  Hall 
Park,  and  in  crossing  from  our  old  office  to 
our  new  one,  avc  prefer  to  go  a  little  out  of 
our  Avay  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  walk. 
Thousands  of  people  traverse  it  daily,  and 
it  retains  its  shape  without  losing  its  elas¬ 
ticity.  It  Avas  put  down  with'  a  layer  of 
coarse  gravel  and  tar,  then  coal  ashes,  and 
upon  the  top  a  layer  of  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand.  The  friend  above  alluded  to 
grades  his  walks,  flows  them  with 
gas  tar,  and  then  puts  on  all  the  sand  that 
will  stick.  In  a  few  days  the  walk  may  be 
used.  Paths  of  tar,  etc.,  have  been  tried 
in  Central  Park,  and  the  Controller,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Green,  in  his  recent  admirable  report 
says — cautious^,  it  is  true — as  follows: 
“  Several  pieces  of  walk  have  been  laid  in 
the  Park  during  the  fall,  Avith  a  composition 
of  tar,  gravel,  and  cement,  coal  tar  having 
been  first  used,  and  subsequently  the  or¬ 
dinary  tar  of  commerce.  The  appearance, 
when  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  thus  far 
the  most  satisfactory  of  anything  that  has 
yet  been  tried :  it  is  readily  formed  and 
shaped  to  meet  the  various  conditions  of 
the  ground  through  which  it  is  laid — it  is 
compact  and  pleasant  to  Avalk  upon — it  is 
claimed  to  be  free  from  dust,  and  that  it  is 
not  so  materially  affected  by  the  heat  or 
cold  as  to  diminish  its  practical  usefulness. 
It  is  not  intended  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  combination  of  material. 
If  experience  proves  that  it  answers  all  that 
is  promised,  it  will  be  very  serviceable  in 
all  places  Avhere  walks  of  a  rural  character 
are  desired,  especially  on  those  which,  from  the 
steepness  of  the  acclivity,  are  liable  to  wash.” 
Now,  Ave  have  thus  replied  to  many  letters, 
and  told  all  Ave  know 
about  walks  of  this 
kind.  IVe  cannot  find 
that  there  is  any  exact 
formula  for  making 
them.  Doubtless  gas- 
tar  with  sand,  cement, 
coal  ashes,  gravel,  or 
any  similar  substance, 
Avill  harden  into  a  good 
walk.  If  ‘any  of  our 
readers  have  any  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  matter 
that  Avill  benefit  others, 
Ave  hope  they  Avill 
kindly  communicate  it. 

A  Long  Sleep  of  a 
Plant. — The  following 
remarkable  case  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation  in  a 
tree  is  recorded  by 
Shirley  Hibbard  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine, 
(London),  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  under  his  obser¬ 
vation.  A  large  bay-tree 
having  been  injured  bjr 
the  Avinter  of  18G0-G1, 
was  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  stump  Avas 
not  removed.  No  signs  of  vegetation  were 
visible  until  the  present  spring,  (18G8),  Avhen, 
after  remaining  dormant  for  seven  years,  new 
shoots  appeared  from  the  roots.  We  have  known 
plants  to  remain  in  this  way  for  a  year  only. 


kept  from  freezing.  The  Begonias  do  best  in 
a  rather  substantial  soil  Avliich  contains  a  good 
share  of  vegetable  matter.  The  name  Avas  given 
in  honor  of  Michel  Begon,  a  patron  of  botany, 
who  lived  in  France  in  the  17tli  century. 


BEGONIA  PICTUEATA. 

Paths  in  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 

The  old  gravel  walk  has  had  its  day.  The 
scuffling,  raking,  dressing,  rolling,  Aveeding, 
and  other  matters  of  care,  are  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  A  good  gravel  for  making  walks  is 
only  to  be  found  here  and  there,  and  iu  the 


majority  of  cases  a  walk  instead  of  being  a 
pleasure  is  a  nuisance.  Some  years  ago  we 
published  an  account  of  the  experience  of  a 
friend  in  making  walks  with  gas  tar  and  sand. 
Some  combination  of  this  kind  is  destined  to 
supersede  gravel.  It  is  permanent  Avhen  once 
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The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it. — 6  Pi  Article. 


Almost  every  yard  or  garden  in  the  suburbs 
of  our  cities  and  towns  has  a  grape  vine,  if  no 
other  fruit-bearing  plant,  and  every  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  vines  are  planted  on  this  small  scale, 
one  or  two  in  a  place.  Amateur  gardeners  are 
impatient,  and  will  start  with  large  plants,  and 
we  have  seen  this  spring  numbers  of  men  taking 
home  vines  that  were  fit  only  for  the  brush  heap. 
These  vines  are  set,  and  a  jobbing  gardener 
comes  each  spring  to  “  prune.”  The  man  is 
paid  to  prune,  and  is,  of  course,  bound  to  cut 
something,  which  he  does  without  any  definite 
notion  of  what  lie  is  doing.  The  result  is  that 
in  a  few  years  the  vine  is  mainly  a  mass  of  old 

and  useless  stems, 
and  the  owner 
likely  sends  a  note 
to  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist  to  ask  what 
he  shall  do  with 
it.  It  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  mis¬ 
takes  as  these  that 
we  have  written 
a  series  of  articles, 
which  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  vine- 
yardists,  but  for 
those  who  have  no 
Fig-  15-  knowledge  at  all 

upon  the  subject  of  planting  and  growing  vines. 
The  methods  of  training  already  described,  as 
well  as  others  to  be  presented,  are  all  suited  to 
garden  culture.  Circumstances  vary  much  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gardens,  and  it  is  not  always  practicable 
for  one  who  would  like  to  grow  a  vine  on  the 
Horizontal-Arm  plan,  to  follow  the  directions 
that  have  been  given.  It  often  occurs  that  a 
trellis  upon  a  house  or  fence  must  be  several 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  which  case  the  arm  or 
arms  must  be  started  high  up  on  the  stem,  in¬ 
stead  of  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground. 
This  will  be  further  illustrated  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  covering  screens  and  arbors. 

A  modification  of  Horizontal-Arm  training, 
called  Guyot’s  System,  is  much  liked  by  some 
good  cultivators,  while  others  do  not  approve 
of  it.  The  system,  like  that  described  last 
month,  requires  a  vine  with  two  good  canes  to 
start  with ;  one  of  these  canes  is  pruned  to  two 
buds,  and  the  other  is  cut  off  at  the  length  of 
two  feet,  and  laid  down  as  a  horizontal  arm. 
From  the  arm  upright  shoots  are  trained  for 
fruiting,  and  stopped  when  about  two  feet  high, 
as  already  explained.  The  shoots  from  the  two 
buds  are  trained  upright  and  allowed  to  grow 
about  five  feet  high,  when  they  are  pinched. 
The  laterals  are  kept  pinched,  and  every  pains 
taken  to  secure  strong  canes.  The  vine  in  au¬ 
tumn  will  present  the  appearance  given  in  fig¬ 
ure  15.  In  pruning  a  vine  like  this  the  horizon¬ 
tal  arm  is  cut  away  entirely,  and  the  lower  of 
the  two  upright  caues  bent  down  to  replace  it : 
this  cane  is  to  be  cut  of  the  proper  length,  which 
the  second  year  may  be  four  feet,  and  the  other 
upright  cane  cut  back  to  two  buds.  In  this 
system  we  have  one  horizontal  arm,  which  is 
renewed  each  year  from  an  upright  cane  grown 
for  the  purpose.  This  plan,  of  which  a  mere 
outline  is  given,  is  fully  elaborated  in  Mr.  Peter 
B.  Mead’s  work  on  Grape  Culture,  from  which 
the  above  illustration  is  borrowed.  In  some 
vineyards  started  on  the  Horizontal-Arm  sys¬ 
tem,  we  have  seen  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
it  and  other  plans  carried  out,  until  it  became 


nearly  the  old  Alternate-Renewal  system.  In¬ 
stead  of  pruning  the  upright  canes  on  the  arm 
back  to  two  buds,  (see  last  month),  a  portion  of 
them  are  pruned  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
their  strength,  and  two,  three,  or  more  feet  left. 
The  next  season  these  canes  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruiting  shoots  along  their  whole  length. 
This  breaks  up  the  system,  as  in  cutting  back 
these  canes  after  they  have  fruited,  there  is  no 
certainty  of  finding  a  bud  to  cut  to,  to  renew  the 
cane.  We  have  given  in  these  articles  only 
the  principal  modifications  of  which  the  Hori¬ 
zontal-Arm  is  susceptible,  and  must  leave  it  to 
notice  other  and  different  methods  of  training. 

A  word  on  the  care  of  vines  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  month.  Cultivation  must  be  followed,  and 
the  soil  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hand  or  horse¬ 
power.  Keep  the  laterals  in  check,  as  already 
described  in  April.  This  operation,  so  often 
neglected,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  a  strong  cane  for  future  operations.  Mildew, 
if  it  appears,  is  most  successfully  treated  with 
sulphur,  which  should  be  blown  upon  the  vines, 
especially  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
by  means  of  a  bellows  made  for  the  purpose. 
Remove  the  larger  insects  by  hand-picking. 
An  insect  will  often  take  off  the  end  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  shoot  as  neatly  as  if  it  were  pinched.  When 
this  occurs,  allow  the  upper  lateral  to  grow  and 
prolong  the  shoot,  or  remove  it  altogether,  and 
allow  the  upper  hud,  which  would  have  other¬ 
wise  remained  dormant  until  next  year,  to  start. 


A  Hew  Carriage  Gate. 


A  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  upper  part  of 
H.  Y.  City  has  contrived  a  carriage  gate  which 
answers  his  peculiar  requirements,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  others,  we  give  an 
illustration  and  description  of  it.  It  would  ob¬ 
struct  the  sidewalk  to  have  the  gate  swing  out¬ 
ward,  and  as  the  ground  immediately  within  the 
entrance  rises,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
have  it  open  inward,  without  making  consider¬ 
able  excavation;  so  in  this  dilemma  he  arranged 
it  to  slide.  The  gate  is  made  all  in  one  piece, 
well  braced,  and  like  a  section  of  picket  fence. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the 
grounds,  and  shows  the  gate  partly  open.  The 
gate-way  is  represented  as  closed  by  a  well¬ 


ing  back.  The  opening  can  all  be  done  with¬ 
out  moving  from  one  spot.  The  bar,  when 
closed,  rests  upon  a  post  placed  to  receive  it. 

- - - — na©a»-  — - - 

The  Treatment  of  “Bedding  Plants.” 


By  “bedding  plants”  we  mean  those  tender 
things  that  are  put  out  for  the  effect  they  will 
produce  in  summer.  Among  these  we  include 
those  valued  for  their  flowers,  like  the  Verbenas, 
as  well  as  those,  which,  like  the  variegated  Pe¬ 
largoniums,  Cinerarias,  and  Coleus,  are  grown 
for  their  foliage  only.  Many  think  that  when 
they  have  set  out  these  plants  they  have  done 
their  duty  by  them.  This  leads  to  bad  effects, 
and  we  see  miserable  attempts  at  bedding.  Ver¬ 
benas,  Ageratums,  and  all  the  flowering  ones, 
need  pegging  down,  and  constant  care  to  make 
them  show  their  best.  A  daily  attention  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  show  with 
these  plants  should  keep  them  in  good  trim. 
Each  branch,  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
blown  about,  should  be  held  in  place  by  some 
kind  of  a  “peg.”  A  willow  twig  bent  like  a 
hair-pin  is  as  good  as  anything  we  have  tried 
for  the  purpose.  The  “foliage  plants”  gen¬ 
erally  grow  lanky  and  make  anything  but  a  de¬ 
sirable  show,  all  for  the  want  of  the  knife.  Cut 
back  freely  all  the  kinds  that  do  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  bush  out.  Tolerate  no  Pelargoniums 
(or  Geraniums,  as  some  will  call  them)  on  stilts. 
Cut  back  the  Coleus,  and  make  it  grow  broad 
rather  than  tall.  Cinerarias  and  Centaureas 
are  disposed  to  run  to  flowers— cut  them  back. 
Keep  all  bedding  plants  under  control.  If  they 
are  in  a  bed  upon  the  lawn,  cut  those  upon  the 
edge  of  the  bed  back  so  that  the  plants  near  the 
center  will  have  a  fair  show.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  using  the  knife  freely  upon  any  of  them. 


CARRIAGE  GATE. 

braced  bar,  which  is  arranged  to  swing  open 
towards  the  inside ;  upon  the  top  of  this  bar  is  a 
rail  upon  which  the  gate  moves  by  rollers,  after 
the  manner  of  a  sliding  barn  door.  A  piece  of 
scantling  supported  by  posts,  and  bearing  a  rail, 
is  placed  to  receive  the  gate  when  open.  This 
gate  is  very  easily  opened.  It  is  rolled  away  from 
the  gate-way  and  the  bar  is  pushed  open — the 
bar  being  so  hung  that  it  will  require  no  fasten¬ 


The  Effect  of  the  Graft  upon  the  Stock- 
Graft  Hybrids. 

It  has  been  accepted  as  a  law  by  horticultur¬ 
ists,  that  the  graft  produces  no  effect  upon  the 
stock  into  which  it  is  inserted,  other  than,  it 
may  be,  to  communicate  disease.  A  number  of 
cases  have  been  from  time  to  time  observed, 
which  would  go  to  show  that  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule.  In  May 
1867,  Meehan  gave  in  the 
Gardeners’  Monthly  an  ac¬ 
count,  with  an  illustration, 
of  a  pear  which  had  been 
grafted  upon  a  Mountain 
Ash — which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  an  Ash  but  a  kind 
of  Pear.  It  is  a  well-at¬ 
tested  fact,  that  seven 
inches  below  the  junction 
of  the  two,  a  pear  shoot 
appeared  upon  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash  stock.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  in  his  recent  work  on 
%  the  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants,  has  brought 
together  a  number  of  facts 
of  similar  import.  An¬ 
other  curious  point  upon  which  Mr.  Darwin 
in  this  work  furnishes  strong  evidence,  is  the 
production  of  graft  hybrids.  By  this  is  meant 
the  commingling  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  stock 
in  the  graft,  manifested  in  flowers  and  fruit  in¬ 
termediate  in  character  between  the  two,  after 
the  manner  of  hybrids  produced  from  seeds  re¬ 
sulting  from  fertilization  with  foreign  pollen. 
Adams’  Laburnum,  it  is  pretty  well  established, 
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originated  in  a  shoot  from  a  common  Labur¬ 
num,  with  yellow  flowers,  into  which  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Laburnum  had  been  grafted.  The  same  tree 
produces  flowers  intermediate  between  the  two 
sorts,  and  those  also  which  have  reverted  to 
one  or  the  other  parent  form.  One  cluster  will 
bear  both  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  flower  has  been  seen  divided  into  halves, 
one  half  being  purple  and  the  other  yellow. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  which  blue  and  red 
hyacinth  bulbs  had  been  cut  in  two,  and  the 
halves  of  the  blue  and  red  grew  together  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  united  stem  with  flowers  of  two  colors 
on  opposite  sides,  and  not  only  this,  but  flowers 
in  which  the  two  colors  were  blended  together. 
Red  and  blue  potatoes  have  had  their  eyes 
grafted  reciprocally  into  one  another,  and  some 
of  the  tubers  resulting  from  the  plants  thus 
produced,  showed  indications  of  a  cross.  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  cite  the  case  of  our  sweet  and 
sour  apple,  but  does  that  of  a  French  variety 
still  more  striking.  Mr.  Barry  long  ago  sug¬ 
gested  that  our  mucli-talked-of  sweet  and  sour 
apple  was  a  graft  hybrid.  We  thus  briefly 
allude  to  this  interesting  subject,  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  cases  that  bear  upon  the  point.  Isolated 
facts  that  in  themselves  seem  to  have  but  little 
importance,  when  collected  and  classified  as 
they  are  in  this  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  often  tend  to  give 
us  new  views  of  the  workings  of  nature. 

•  ■  - — - - — - 

Sticks,  Strings,  and  Wires. 


Our  Pennsylvania  friend  will  say  that  sticks 
and  strings  in  the  garden  are  “  agiu’  nater.”  Of 
course  they  are — and  so  is  all  gardening.  If 
one  attempts  anything  at  ornamental  garden¬ 
ing,  if  it  be  only  one  plant  in  the  front  yard,  we 
wish  him  to  do  it  well.  If  it  be  only  a  Morning 
Glory  against  the  house,  let  him  give  it  a  good 
strong  string  to  run  upon.  Attention  to  or  neglect 
of  sticks  and  strings  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  well-kept  place  and  a  shabby  one. 
A  slight  support  will  often  make  a  plant  show 
at  its  best,  while  the  same  plant  if  left  to  be 
whipped  about  by  the  winds  and  beaten  down 
by  the  rains  w'ould  be  a  nuisance.  Do  not  let 
these  artificial  aids  be  conspicuous.  The  stores 
have  green  sticks  with  white  tops  for  Dahlias 
and  such  plants.  Sticks  like  these  are  an  abom¬ 
ination.  So  arc  the  complicated  trellises  which 
come  to  New  York  by  the  cart-load.  Where 
supports  are  to  be  used,  keep  them  out  of  sight ; 
common  sticks  with  the  bark  on  are  as  unob¬ 
trusive  as  anything,  but  if  sawed  stuff  must  be 
used,  paint  it  of  some  drab  or  brown  color. 
Painting  of  these  sticks  is  easily  done.  Get  the 
painter  to  mix  a  lot  of  thin  paint;  then  have 
the  tinman  make  a  cylinder  as  long  as  the  stick 
to  be  painted — a  sort  of  stove  pipe  with  a  bot¬ 
tom  to  it — put  the  paint  into  the  cylinder,  and 
dip  the  sticks.  The  painting  can  thus  be  done 
with  great  rapidity  and  better  than  with  a  brush. 
As  to  strings,  a  great  variety  of  material  may  be 
used.  Don’t  let  it  be  too  strong,  only  have  some¬ 
thing  always  at  hand,  even  if  it  be  the  ravel- 
lings  of  an  old  stocking.  A  straggling  plant, 
or  lot  of  plants,  can  often  be  made  comely  by 
simply  drawing  a  string  around  them.  We  like 
to  have  small  galvanized  wire  handy,  and  find 
it  of  essential  service  in  the  garden.  Crinoline 
is  no  respecter  of  plants,  and  where  there  is  a 
travelled  path  near  a  border  the  plants  are  likely 
to  get  the  worst  of  it.  We  stretch  a  wire  about 
a  foot  above  the  surface  along  the  edges  of  the 
border,  and  defy  crinoline  to  do  its  worst.  Wire 
of  this  kind  comes  in  nicely  for  all  sorts  of 


climbers;  it  is  cheap,  and  much  more  permanent 
than  strings,  which  are  always  too  tight  or  too 
slack.  For  general  tying  -we  have  found  nothing 
better  than  a  good,  soft,  cotton  twine — not  the 
grocer’s  article,  which  is  more  starch  than  cot¬ 
ton,  but  a  well-made,  honest,  pure  cotton  twine. 


Have  You  Any  Chrysanthemums  ? 


If  any  one  who  lias  a  garden  has  no  Chry¬ 
santhemums  we  advise  him  to  get  some  at  once. 
It  is  not  too  late,  and  any  florist  will  give  him  a 
set  at  a  small  cost.  Put  them  out  and  then  give 
them  good  cultivation.  Because  they  only 
bloom  when  everything  else  has  done  they  are 
too  often  neglected.  We  appreciate  them  when 
in  flower — flowering  after  the  hard  frosts  have 
killed  all  the  tender  plants — but  we  do  not  always 
think  in  time  that  it  is  the  summer  care  that 
gives  us  this  autumn  harvest  of  bloom.  How 
glorious  they  are  in  the  November  days,  bring¬ 
ing  back  memories  of  summer !  Let  us,  then, 
now  prepare  for  this  enjoyment.  The  first 
thing  to  do  with  a  Chrysanthemum,  after  it  has 
fairly  started,  is  to  snub  it.  Remorselessly  pinch 
off  its  top,  and  it  will  give  thanks  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  throwing  out  a  dozen  side  branches  ; 
pinch  these  again,  and  again,  until  a  compact 
bush  is  obtained.  It  will  seem  hard  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  to  do  this,  but  in  autumn  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  that 
he  will  regret  that  be  did  not  pincli  a  little 
more.  We  are  now  speaking  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  out  of  doors  and  in  common  gardens ; 
those  who  make  show  plants  for  the  exhibitions 
grow  but  one  or  few  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  aim 
at  a  different  object.  We  go  in  for  a  perfect 
blaze  of  flowers,  without  regard  to  the  perfection 
of  individual  ones.  Give  the  sun  of  Indian 
summer  something  to  reflect  its  own  rich  light 
— therefore  let  us  have  more  Chrysanthemums. 

—  ■  ■  ■  » — «a-^pi"  >  » 

A  Word  About  Budding. 

We  have  probably  a  dozen  or  twenty  letters 
asking  us  how  to  bud.  Some  might  consider  it 
an  annoyance  to  be  asked  to  repeat,  year  after 
year,  the  very  elementary  things  of  horticulture. 
We  do  not.  The  Agriculturist  is  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  what  its  readers  ask  for  they 
shall  have — so  far  as  we  are  able  to  supply  it. 
— Now  about  budding.  If  our  correspondents 
could  go  and  see  a  nurseryman  put  in  one  bud, 
they  would  learn  more  about  the  operation  than 
from  all  the  descriptions  that  were  ever  written. 
If  they  cannot  see  the  thing  done,  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  to  help  them.  The  bud  used 
in  this  kind  of  propagation  is  formed  at  the  base 
of  a  leaf — in  its  axil,  as  the  botanists  say.  It 
has  within  it  all  the  possibilities  of  a  branch. 
If  left  where  it  is,  it  might  become  a  branch. 
Just  as  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  soil  we  take 
this  bud — which  is  for  our  purposes  a  seed — and 
plant  it,  not  in  the  soil,  but  in  another  tree.  The 
mechanical  operation  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  or 
girl  of  twelve  years  can  do  it.  Stocks  fit  to  bud 
are  the  first  requirement:  i.  e.,  those  in  full 
growth,  and  of  which  the  bark  will  “  run,”  or 
easily  part  from  the  wood.  Buds  well  developed 
are  the  next.  Cut  the  twig  for  the  “  stick  of 
buds  ”  from  the  variety  desired  to  propagate ; 
cut  off  the  leaves,  leaning  the  leaf  stalks ,  and  do 
not  let  it  dry.  Make  a  T  incision  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  on  the  north  side,  and  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  a  smooth  piece  of  bark  can  be 
found ;  cut  out  a  bud  from  the  “  stick  of  buds  ” 
with  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  of  bark,  lift 


the  flaps  at  the  angles  of  the  T  incision  of  the 
stock,  and  push  this  bud  down  under  the  bark; 
cut  the  bark  of  the  bud  off  even  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  part  of  the  T  incision,  and  then  bind  it 
tightly  with  bass  bark,  corn  husks,  old  rags,  or 
whatever  is  at  hand,  of  course  leaving  the  bud 
exposed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  bud  will 
next  spring  be  found  alive  and  ready  to  grow, 
when  all  of  the  stock  above  it  must  be  cut  away. 
Now,  we  have  briefly  described  what  we  have 
several  times  given  before  with  figures.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  wish  to  do  so,  we  cannot 
give  the  same  illustrations  over  and  over,  and 
those  friends  who  do  not  find  here  sufficient  di¬ 
rections  to  enable  them  to  bud  had  better  send 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1866. 


Do  You  Belong  to  It? 

By  “  It,”  we  mean  the  American  Bornologi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  by  “You,”  we  appeal  to  every 
fruit  grower  who  can  afford  a  dollar  a  year  for 
the  promotion  of  pomological  knowledge.  The 
Society  is  a  National  one,  and  its  aims  are  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  Pomology,  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense.  It  collects  what  is  known  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  would  follow  in  a  trodden  path, 
as  well  as  to  that  large  class  of  experimenters 
who  wrould  essay  the  unknown.  The  President 
of  the  Society  is  that  venerable — we  had  almost 
written  revered— pomologist,  Col.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  and  its  list  of  officers  and  members  in¬ 
cludes  the  fruit  growers  of  the  country.  Its 
meetings  are  held  every  two  years — (next  year 
in  Philadelphia),  and  its  “  transactions  ”  are 
more  important  than  its  meetings.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  who  pays  two  dollars  gets  a  copy  of  these 
transactions,  and  they  contain  the  pomological 
knowledge  of  the  country  “  biled  down.”  The 
fruit  committee,  comprising  such  men  as  Down¬ 
ing,  Barry,  Elliott,  and  others  of  that  stamp, 
make  up  the  list  of  fruits — a  catalogue  “rai- 
sonne,”  as  the  French  say — which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  standing  of  the  different  varieties  of 
fruits  in  the  various  States.  We  do  not  place 
any  high  estimate  on  the  reported  discussions, 
but  this  catalogue  or  fruit  list  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  made  up  by  men  of  the  highest  ability,  men 
who  work  solely  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  every  fruit  grower  to  see 
that  he  contributes  his  mite  towards  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  valuable  labors.  Let  us  all  go 
in  and  make  the  American  Pomological  Society 

a  grand  success. - N.  B. — Thomas  P.  James, 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  perpetual  Treasurer. 

• - — —  — -gM—  — *-<» - • 

Orchard  Grass  in  Lawns. — Orchard  grass 
is  valuable  in  its  place,  but  that  place  is  not  on 
a  lawn.  There  can  be  no  more  ridiculous  exhi¬ 
bition  than  that  we  see  from  our  office  windows 
in  City  Hall  Park.  Some  official  goose  last 
year  sowed  the  “grass  plots”  with  Orchard 
Grass,  and  this  year  other  geese  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  hack  the  grass  into  something  like  sub¬ 
jection.  When  the  city  officials  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  lawn  out  of  Orchard  Grass  we  shall  let  our 
readers  know  it.  Persistent  mowing  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  it,  but  this  will 
hardly  make  lawn  grass  of  it.  Better  root  out 
the  ugly  tufts  altogether,  and  put  in  Red-top, 
June,  or  Blue  Grass,  or  any  other  kind  that  does 
not  make  tussocks.  The  two  worst  among  our 
common  grasses  for  a  lawn  are  Orchard  Grass 
and  Timothy;  no  mowing  will  break  up  their 
tendency  to  form  stools  or  tussocks.  With  Red- 
top,  June  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  or  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  a  dense  and  velvety  sward  may  soon 
be  formed  by  frequent  mowing  and  rolling. 
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answer  every  purpose,  and  this  may  be  moved 
by  hand  or  horse-power,  according  to  its  size. 
The  discharge  pipe  should  be  arranged  after  the 
plan  of  the  street  sprinklers  used  in  cities. 
What  is  wanted  is  something  to  divide  the  liq¬ 
uid  and  distribute  it  along  the  row,  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  watering  pot.  The  shape  of 
this  sprinkler  will  depend  upon  the  surface  to 
be  watered.  It  may  be  a  tin  cylinder,  with  holes 
near  the  ends,  and  of  a  proper  length  to  water 
two  rows  at  once.  The  sprinkler  should  be 
connected  to  the  barrel  by  a  short  piece  of  hose, 
which  will  allow  its  liight  to  be  altered  as  need¬ 
ed.  The  discharge  may  be  regulated  by  a 
valve  placed  over  the  orifice,  upon  the  inside  of 
the  cask.  A  block  of  wood  with  a  piece  of 
leather  on  one  side  will  answer  for  the  valve ; 
this  is  to  be  held  in  place  by  a  leather  hinge,  in 
a  manner  that  will  allow  it  to  be  lifted  by  means 
of  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  which  passes  out 
at  the  hole  through  which  the  cask  is  filled. 
The  valve  should  be  weighted  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  lead,  to  insure  its  closing  tightly.  The 
discharge  is  regulated  by  pulling  the  string. 

In  July,  1865,  we  illustrated  a  pump  which 
would  serve  for  raising  it  from  the  tank  or  res¬ 
ervoir,  to  the  distributing  apparatus.  If  the 
liquid  is  to  be  distributed  by  a  sprinkler,  care 
must  be  taken  to  use  only  the  clear  portions,  as 
sediment  of  any  kind  would  soon  close  the  holes. 
The  contents  of  a  manure  receptacle,  like  the 
one  we  have  referred  to,  will  vary  in  character, 
and  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  amount  to 
be  used.  Excessive  strength  must  be  avoided, 
and  if  that  in  the  reservoir  is  highly  concentrat¬ 
ed,  it  should  be  diluted.  Manure  waterings 
should  not  be  given  in  very  dry  weather. 


FORSTTHIA  VIKIDISSEMA. 

Early  Flowering1  Shrubs. 


It  was  the  singular  good  luck  of  Mr.  Fortune 
to  introduce  into  cultivation  a  number  of  plants 
that  pleased  the  public  taste,  and  they  became 
at  once  popular.  Among  the  Chinese  plants 
introduced  by  Mr.  F.,  is  the  Forsythia,  a  shrub 
named  in  honor  of  an  English  gardener,  Mr. 
Forsyth.  It  is  hardy,  is  easily  propagated, 
blooms  very  early,  and  is  handsome  when  not 
in  flower— characters  which  tend  to  make  it 
popular.  The  species  generally  cultivated  is 
F.  viridissima  ;  another,  from  Japan,  F.  suspensa, 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  Forsythia  forms  a 
clump  of  slender,  willow-like  twigs,  which,  in 
April,  before  the  leaves  appear,  are  quite  cov¬ 
ered  with  hanging  flowers,  of  the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  color  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  is  a  bright  yellow — indeed,  almost  too  yel¬ 
low,  when  the  shrub  is  used  very  abundantly. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  rather  firm, 
and  of  a  green  so  deep  and  rich  that  the  plant 
is  aptly  called  mridissima.  In  autumn  the  fo¬ 
liage  turns  of  a  dark  purple,  not  so  brilliant  as 
we  see  in  many  other  leaves,  but  yet  not  with¬ 
out  elegance.  It  is  a  useful  shrub  to  train  against 
a  fence  or  low  trellis,  being  almost  as  managea¬ 
ble  in  this  way  as  a  vine.  It  is  propagated 
readily  from  cuttings  and  layers,  and  by  suck¬ 
ers  from  old  plants.  The  Forsythia  belongs  to 
the  Olive  Family,  which  includes  of  our  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  the  Fringe  Tree  ( Ghionanthus ), 
the  Privet,  and  the  Lilac.  Among  early  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs  the  old  Japan  Quince,  ( Pyrus  Ja- 
ponica,)  still  holds  its  well-merited  prominence. 
Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  brilliant 
sight  than  a  good  bush  of  this  in  full  flower. 


Though  not  so  early  as  these, 
an  old,  and  with  us  favorite 
shrub,  is  the  Bladder  Senna, 
(Colutea  arborescens).  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  from  the 
engraving  that  this  belongs 
to  the  Pea  Family.  The 
clusters  of  yellowish  flowers 
are  pleasing,  but  the  shrub 
is  most  attractive  when  in 
fruit.  The  pods  are  curious¬ 
ly  inflated,  and  when  sud¬ 
denly  compressed,  burst  with 
a  slight  “  pop,”  which  makes 
it  a  favorite  shrub  with 
both  old  and  young  children. 


Tree-Boxes. — Many  per¬ 
sons  in  cities  and  villages 
paint  their  tree-boxes  of  a 
bright  green.  This  is  in  the 
worst  possible  taste.  The 
green  of  the  box  detracts 
much  from  that  of  the  tree, 
especially  when  the  tree  is 
young.  The  color  of  a  tree- 
box  should  be  one  which 
shall  be  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible  ;  the  box  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  at  best,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible.  Some  warm 
drab  or  gray — some  color 
that  is  not  very  unlike  that 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is 
much  better  than  a  glaring 
green.  We  look  for  the  time 
when  our  people  will  be 
civilized  enough  to  allow 
tree-boxes  to  be  dispensed 
with,  but  as  long  as  heathens 
will  hitch  their  horses  to 
trees,  and  boys  will  try  their  jack-knives,  we 
must  furnish  boxes  for  horses  to  gnaw,  and  boys 
to  whittle.  But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of 
box  used,  please  don’t  paint  it  bright  green. 


Liquid  Manure  in  Gardens. 


But  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this 
country  to  the  use  of  liquid  fertilizers,  while  in 
Europe  they  are  classed  among  the  gardener’s 
important  aids.  In  the  market  gardens  around 
Paris,  the  liquid  manure  tank  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  establishment.  Brick  tanks 
thoroughly  cemented  are  sunk  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  considerable  expense 
is  incurred  in  arranging  a  system  of  under¬ 
ground  pipes  to  convey  into  it  the  urine  and 
other  liquids  from  the  stables,  and  the  slops 
from  the  house.  The  manure  from  the  hen¬ 
houses  and  dove-cots  finds  its  way  to  the  tank, 
and  privies  are  arranged  for  the  laborers  with 
movable  boxes,  the  contents  of  which  from 
time  to  time  are  emptied  into  the  tank.  There 
is  hardly  a  farm  or  small  place  in  the  country 
on  which  there  is  not  a  great  waste  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material,  and  the  example  of  the  French 
gardeners  may  be  imitated  with  profit.  A  sunk¬ 
en  cask  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  these  usually  wasted  fertilizers,  and  the  wash 
from  the  house  be  led  into  it  by  means  of  drain 
tile,  or  even  a  conductor  made  of  boards.  That 
attention  is  being  turned  to  the  subject  of  liquid 
manures  is  shown  by  several  letters  asking  about 
the  best  means  of  distributing  it.  In  Europe  a 
wheeled  apparatus  made  of  boiler  iron  is  used, 
but  a  barrel  or  cask  mounted  on  wheels  would 
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For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


Sea-side  Fare— The  Lobster. 


Those  who  live  near  the  sea-coast  have  a  number 
of  articles  of  food  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
dwell  inland.  A  visit  from  the  West  to  one  of  the 
Atlantic  States  owes  much  of  its  novelty  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fare  that  these  sections  present.  Thinking 
that  it  will  interest  our  inland  friends  to  see  what 


same  time  give  us  a  chance  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
proper  use  of  the  things  themselves,  we  begin  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  on  sea-side  fare  with  the  lobster. 
Railroads  are  great  levellers,  and  they  take  our 
sea-coast  things  so  far  iulaud  that  our  western 
friends  often  get  lobsters,  oysters,  and  the  like,  in 
exchange  for  the  prairie-hens  and  pigeons  they  send 
us.  But  to  the  lobster.  The  engraving  gives  the 
general  look  of  this,  the  largest  of  our  crustaceans. 
Students  of  Natural  History  know  that  crusta¬ 
ceans  include  lobsters,  crabs,  spiders,  and  all  those 
animals  that  have  their  skeletons  on  the  outside  of 
their  bodies.  We  will  not  discuss  the  lobster  scien¬ 
tifically,  but  merely  as  an  article  of  food,  and  de¬ 
scribing  it  thus,  we  shall  use  terms  that  will  shock 
the  naturalist — but  we  won’t  mind  about  that. 
What  is  popularly  known  as  the  “body,”  has  the 
head,  eyes,  and  long  feelers,  at  one  end,  and  at  its 
lower  side  bears  the  feet,  the  two  forward  ones  of 
which  are  enormously  developed  into  “claws.” 
These  the  lobster  uses  to  catch  and  hold  its  food, 
and  they  give  a  formidable  look  to  the  animal.  One 
member  of  the  “ claw”  or  pincer  only  is  movable, 
and  this,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  captured,  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  mischief  by  means  of  a  wooden 
plug  put  in  at  the  joint.  The  remaining  legs  are 
small.  The  “  tail,”  or  rear  end,  is  jointed,  and  bends 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  furnished  below 
with  appendages  which  serve  the  animal  in  loco¬ 
motion,  and  are  used  by  the  female  for  holding  the 
eggs.  Lobsters  are  found  all  alongtheNew  England 
coast  to  New  York,  and  are  taken  iu  simple  traps 
baited  with  stale  meat  or  fish.  When  alive,  they  arc 
olive-green,  and  are  very  pugnacious.  They  are  kept 
from  injuring  one  another  by  plugging  their  claws, 
as  already  mentioned.  It  is  only  in  its  living  state 
that  the  lobster  should  be  purchased  as  food — un¬ 
less  one  is  sure  of  the  person  who  cooks  them. 
There  is  probably  no  article  of  food  which  grows 
stale  so  soon  as  the  lobster.  Healthful  when  fresh, 
it  is  most  pernicious  when  stale — and  it  becomes 
stale  very  rapidly.  Buy  the  lobster  alive  and  kick¬ 
ing.  Never  purchase  a  dead  lobster,  and  never  a 
boiled  one,  unless  the  reputation  of  the  seller  is 
established.  Having  the  lobster  all  alive,  dump  him 
suddenly  into  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water,  well 
salted.  Of  course  the  crustacean  will  kick  a  little, 
but  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  dispose  of  him, and  much 
better  than  the  English  one  of  putting  him  on  in 
cold  water  and  gradually  bringing  it  to  a  boil.  Half 
an  hour’s  boiling  will  be  sufficient  iu  most  cases. 
Tbe  olive-green  will  be  turned  to  a  bright  scarlet. 
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and  the  animal  is  ready  to  be  opened.  Break  off  the 
“  claws,”  and  crack  them  edgewise  with  a  mallet, 
and  takeout  all  the  Meat.  Separate  the  “tail” 
from  the  “body,”  and  then  by  breaking  off  the 
edges  the  upper  thick  shell  will  be  easily  removed 
from  the  lower  and  thinner  encasement.  The  solid 
“tail”  meat  will  then  be  exposed.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  longitudinal  strip  at  the  upper  suf¬ 
fice  of  the  tail  part,  which  will  readily  separate, 
and  beneath  this  there  is  a  dark  intestine,  which 
can  be  easily  removed ;  all  the  rest  is  clean  meat. 
Now  we  come  to  the  body  part ;  a  pull  separates 
the  upper  shell  from  the 
portion  to  which  the  legs 
are  attached,  and  there  is 
nice  picking  for  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  re¬ 
move  the  meat  from  the 
encumbrances  which  sur¬ 
round  it.  In  this  part  of 
the  lobster  is  found  a 
greenish  mass,  consisting 
of  the  liver  surrounded  by 
fat;  this  is  by  many  highly 
prized,  and  by  others  re¬ 
jected  altogether.  What 
is  called  the  “  lady  ”  is  the 
stomach,  which  has  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  poisonous 
— an  error,  as  the  “  lady  ”  is 
so  unattractive  that  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  any  one 
would  be  tempted  to  eat 
her.  So  much  for  opening 
the  lobster;  but  we  should  add  that  in  the  female  is 
found  the  undeveloped  spawn  as  a  red  mass,  called 
the  coral — which  is  highly  valued  by  many.  As  an 
article  of  food  the  lobster  cannot  be  called  highly 
nutritious,  but  when  fresh  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
healthfulness.  All  along  the  New  England  coast, 
it  is,  in  its  season,  a  very  common  Sunday  dinner. 
It  is  one  of  those  articles  that  admit  of  any  amount 
of  seasoning.  Many  prefer  a  freshly  boiled  lobster 
with  only  pepper  and  vinegar — others  like  it  only 
in  a  highly  seasoned  salad.  To  make  lobster  salad, 
the  lobster  should  be  chopped,  but  not  too  fine, 
and  dressed  with  the  salad  dressing  given  in  May. 
In  making  lobster  salad,  butter  may  be  substituted 
for  oil,  and  we  think  with  advantage.  Hot  lobster 
is  a  favorite  dish  with  many.  Cut  the  meat  mod¬ 
erately  small,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  plenty  of 
butter  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  serve  when  well 
heated  through.  About  canned  lobster — that  de¬ 
pends.  We  have  seen  it  perfectly  good,  and  again 
when  it  has  produced  serious  illness.  If  one  eats 
canned  lobster  and  gets  ill,  don’t  let  him  ascribe 
it  to  the  lobster,  but  to  the  man  who  canned  it. 

Preserving1  Green  Corn  for  Winter. 


The  canning  of  corn  in  families  so  generally  fails 
that  we  cannot  recommend  the  trial.  The  next 
best  thing  to  canned  corn  is  that  which  is  properly 
dried.  The  first  essential  is  good  corn,  and  the 
next  is  to  dry  it  carefully  before  it  gets  too  old. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Gage,  of  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  communicates 
the  following  sensible  ideas  about  preparing  it : 
“  It  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  should  have  any  thing 
but  field  corn  for  table  use;  and  for  drying  there 
is  a  still  greater  contrast  between  the  common  field 
and  the  garden  varieties.  I  have  been  used  for 
years  to  drying  corn.  Boil  the  green  ears  a  minute 
or  two,  just  to  harden  the  milk,  then  cut  from  the 
cob  and  spread  on  a  cloth  iu  the  sun  for  two  days, 
taking  it  in  at  night ;  it  will  then  keep  any  where. 
When  cooked,  it  is  better  to  soak  it  a  few  hours, 
and  boil  iu  the  same  water.  In  cold  weather  all 
that  is  wanted  for  a  week  or  two  may  be  wet.  It 
cooks  quicker  and  tastes  better.  A  little  milk  and 
flour  boiled  in  is  almost  as  good  as  cream.  I  have 
not  given  up  drying  corn,  but  for  two  years  past  I 
have  put  some  down  iu  salt,  which  gives  another 
variety,  and  is  more  quickly  prepared,  At  first  I 
had  difficulty  in  freshening  it,  and  then  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  tasteless,  but  now  I  boil  the  corn  iu  one 
water  a  minute  or  two,  turn  the  water  off,  add  a 


lobster — ( llomarus  Americanus .) 
their  salt-water  neighbors  feed  upon,  and  at  the 


few  sliced  potatoes,  boil  until  they  are  done,  drain 
off  the  water,  and  add  cream  or  butter.  We  think 
th is  preparation  tastes  more  like  summer  corn  than 
the  dried  corn  does.  In  salting,  I  cut  the  green 
corn  without  boiling,  and  pack  it,  alternating  one 
pint  of  corn  and  a  small  handful  of  salt.  When  the 
vessel  is  about  full,  put  on  a  cover  that  will  fit 
down  to  the  corn,  and  place  a  small  weight  on  it,  as 
it  must  be  kept  under  the  brine  which  it  makes  from 
its  own  juice.  I  have  for  the  last  two'  years  been 
canning  green  corn  with  tomatoes.  I  use  about 
one-fourth  part  corn,  cooking  the  two  together.  I 
have  never  heard  of  but  one  case  where  green  corn 
canned  by  itself  did  not  spoil,  but  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes  canned  together  is  a  perfect  success.” 


Household  Ornaments. 


A  lady  subscriber  from  Missouri  sends  us  the 
following  description  of  a  household  ornament, 
which  may  be  made,  as  she  suggests,  of  an  egg  shell, 
or,  better  still,  of  the  shell  of  a  cocoanut.  “A  pretty 
‘household  ornament’  is  made  of  an  egg  shell  by 
breaking  off  one  end  carefully,  leaving  the  opening 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  egg.  Protect  the  edge 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  put  on  with  gum  or 
glue.  Crochet  of  any  bright  worsteds  an  open¬ 
work  basket,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  prepared 
egg  shell.  Put  at  the  edge  of  the  crochet  a  stiff 
cord  or  small  wire,  and  fasten  so  that  the  shell  may 
pass  in  and  out  when  necessary.  Tie  cords  which 
will  suspend  3’our  basket  from  the  center  of  the  top 
of  the  window  frame.  My  basket  is  made  of  single 
zephyr  worsted,  and  is  finished  at  the  bottom  with 
a  little  tassel  of  the  same,  with  two  or  three  threads 
of  scarlet  in  it.  If  you  choose,  put  tassels  at  the 
ends  of  the  hanging  string,  and  crochet  a  little 
ruffle  over  the  strong  string  round  the  edge  of  the 
basket.  I  put  some  rich  dirt  in  my  egg  shell,  and 
a  few  kernels  of  wheat,  which  grew  and  freshened 
our  011c  little  room  long  before  there  was  anything 


CROCHET  BASKET. 


green  out  of  doors.  But  now  that  spring  flowers 
have  come  I  must  have  a  fresh  bouquet  in  it  every 
day.”  A  small  two-inch  pot,  or  an  egg  cup,  will 
answer  quite  as  well  as  the  egg  shell,  and  may  be 
more  convenient  to  those  who  do  not  have  geese 
or  ducks’  eggs.  All  the  grains  and  grasses  look 
beautifully  in  these  hanging  baskets,  and  trailing 
plants  have  a  still  more  pleasing  effect. 


!*elicionas  Iienion  IPie. — Take  3  lemons, 
grate  some  of  the  rind,  1>4  pints  of  milk,  1  cupful  of 
bread  crumbs,  4  eggs,  1%  cups  of  sugar,  a  little  salt.  Add 
the  lemon  juice  last  thing,  and  bake  with  an  under  crust, 
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Do  Farmers  Eat  Enough? 

Farmers  work  hard.  Many  of  them  work  harder 
than  their  horses.  A  hired  man  will  seldom  do  it, 
but  a  farmer  that  drives  his  own  team  will  take 
occasion  to  get  out  a  stone,  or  put  a  few  rails  in 
place  that  have  been  blown  from  the  fence,  or  re¬ 
move  an  old  stump,  or  do  some  one  of  the  score  of 
odd  jobs  that  are  always  staring  him  in  the  face, 
while  his  horses  are  taking  a  breathing  spell.  At 
noon  the  horses  get  two  hours’  rest;  but  the  farm¬ 
er  finds  something  that  calls  for  his  attention. 
And  in  the  evening,  though  tired  by  the  labors  of 
the  day,  there  arc  sundry  chores  that  must  be  done 
before  he  can  rest  for  the  night.  With  morning  he 
is  up  bright  and  early,  and  sees  that  his  horses 
and  other  stock  are  well  fed  and  carefully  attended 
to.  But  is  he  in  no  danger  of  neglecting  himself? 
If  he  does  nothing  but  work,  and  has  good  diges¬ 
tion,  he  doubtless  gets  enough  to  eat.  But  a  farmer 
has  to  think  as  well  as  work.  He  must  use  his 
brain  as  well  aS  his  muscles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
daily  cares  and  anxieties  tax  his  constitution.  The 
work,  whether  mental  or  physical,  will  not  hurt 
him,  and  he  can  stand  the  cares  and  anxieties — in 
fact,  he  who  is  free  from  them  will  not  make  much 
of  a  man.  But  he  must  look  to  his  stomach. 

One  of  our  country  neighbors,  a  hardy  old  farm¬ 
er,  came  home  from  the  city  one  cold  afternoon 
and  fainted  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  house.  Why  ? 
“  It  wasn’t  a  very  cold  day,”  he  said,  “  and  I  don’t 
understand  it.  But  the  moment  I  got  into  the 
house  I  knew  I  was  a  goner.”  “Perhaps  you  had 
taken  a  drop  too  much,”  we  remarked  jokingly,  for 
our  neighbor  is  strictly  abstemious.  “I  hadn’t 
tasted  bit  or  drop  since  I  left  home.  You  see  I  was 
busy  running  round — the  women  want  such  lots  of 
little  contraptions — and  thought  I  wouldn’t  stop  to 
get  dinner.”  And  so  he  rode  home  on  an  empty 
stomach.  As  well  expect  a  stove  to  warm  a  room 
without  fuel  as  expect  a  man  to  keep  warm  with¬ 
out  food. 

The  truth  is,  a  farmer  nowadays  wants  the  best  of 
food.  A  professional  man  tells  us  he  cannot  live 
on  the  kind  of  food  on  which  his  driver  fares 
sumptuously.  But  a  farmer  that  is  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  the  new  order  of  things  is  a  professional 
man  and  a  driver  too,  and  if  any  man  in  the  world 
needs  good  food  it  is  the  modern  American  farmer. 
Does  he  get  it?  As  a  general  rule,  we  think  not. 
A  short  time  ago  a  number  of  farmers  were  clean¬ 
ing  out  a  creek  in  our  neighborhood,  and  one  of 
them  hospitably  asked  the  writer  to  share  his  din¬ 
ner  with  him.  He  was  a  hard-working,  intelligent, 
well-to-do  farmer.  The  dinner  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  woods  consisted  of  apple  pie, 
bread  and  butter,  and  cookies.  There  is  not  much 
brain  and  muscle  in  such  a  dinner,  and  the  quid  of 
tobacco  for  dessert  could  not  supply  the  deficiency. 

Now,  why  should  farmers,  of  all  men,  have  the 
poorest  description  of  food  and  the  poorest  of  all 
cooking?  Half  the  labor  the  good  wife  spends  in 
making  the  apple  pie,  cookies,  doughnuts,  and 
sweetmeats,  would  furnish  a  meat  soup  fit  for  a 
king !  Sheep  have  been  slaughtered  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  the  soup  given  to  the  pigs.  Can’t  a  farm¬ 
er  afford  to  have  good  mutton  soup?  We  have 
sheep  from  which  the  butcher  has  been  picking  out 
the  best  at  §3  apiece.  The  pelts  are  worth  $1.25. 
Kill  one  of  these  sheep  every  week.  Say  it  costs 
you  $2.  The  legs  and  the  shoulders  may  be  roasted 
and  eaten,  and  are  certainly  as  healthful  as  pork. 
The  rest,  cut  up  for  soup.  Do  not  ask  the  women 
to  do  it.  It  is  a  man’s  work.  Cut  it  up  yourself. 
Save  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  also  a  chop  or 
two  for  breakfast,  if  desired.  Cut  up  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  sheep  into  mince-meat,  bones  and  all. 
The  finer  it  is  chopped  the  better.  Then  put  five 
or  six  lbs.  of  this  mince-meat  into  cold  water.  Let 
it  soak  all  night.  Then  let  it  be  brought  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point,  in  the  same  water  it  has  soaked  in, 
and  keep  it  cooking  on  the  stove  for  several  hours 
till  all  the  “ goodness”  is  extracted  from  the  meat. 
This  makes  what  the  cooks  call  “stock.”  We  have 
not  traced  the  process  further.  “  Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth,”  and  at  this  stage  of  the  affair 


the  man  may  safely  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
better  half.  If  she  has  some  black  tSrtle  beans,  or, 
better  still,  some  Spanish  red  beans,  she  will  make 
a  soup  that  is,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian,  “  positively  transcendent!”  But  beans  dr  no 
beans,  with  such  a  “  stock”  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
make  anything  that  is  not  highly  palatable  and  nu¬ 
tritious.  Kecollect  we  are  a  man,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  are  sundry  little  bits  of  flavor¬ 
ing  matter  that  should  be  added  to  the  soup  that 
we  know  nothing  about,  such  as  carrots,  celery,  on¬ 
ions,  parsley,  and  tomatoes.  The  latter,  we  can 
testify,  greatly  improve  the  flavor  of  the  soup ; 
and  they  arc  so  easily  preserved  that  no  one  need 
be  without  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Bean 
soup  made  as  follows,  from  the  mutton  stock  above 
described,  is  excellent: 

After  the  meat  is  well  boiled,  so  that  all  the 
juices  are  extracted,  turn  off  the  liquor  into  a  large 
pan  or  earthen  dish,  and  when  it  is  entirely  cold 
take  off  all  the  fat.  When  you  wish  to  use  it  for 
soup,  if  it  is  too  strong  add  boiling  water.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  and  then  add  the  beans.  The 
beans  should  be  soaked  over  night  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled.  They  require  full  four 
hours’  boiling,  and  water  must  be  added  as  it 
boils  away,  or  they  will  burn  and  become  hard. 
Mash  them  in  the  pot  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and 
then  pour  the  meat  soup  on  them.  Flavor  with 
celery,  herbs,  onion,  etc.,  but  above  all  let  it  be 
salted  enough.  Let  the  soup  boil  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  according  to  the  quantity  and  how  well 
the  stock  and  the  beans  have  beeu  cooked  before. 

Preserving  Fruit  in  Bottles. 


An  esteemed  correspondent,  who  has  tried  various 
plans,  sends  us  the  following  as  the  one  found  to 
he  attended  with  the  best  success.  This,  of  course, 
is  intended  for  ordinary  bottles  with  corks.  Where 
some  of  the  many  patent  jars  are  used,  the  sealing 
process  is  unnecessary :  “  Put  the  fruit  in  bottles, 

and  add  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  sugar.  Place 
the  bottles,  completely  filled,  in  a  boiler  with  a 
board  or  other  material  in  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
the  heat  breaking  them.  Fill  the  boiler  with  cold 
water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bottles,  and  heat  it 
to  boiling.  Dip  the  corks  in  melted  sealing  wax 
and  drive  them  into  the  bottles.  Tie  the  corks 
down  with  wire  or  twine,  and  then  seal  the  corked 
bottles  by  turning  the  necks  down  twice  into  the 
melted  sealing  wax.  When  sealed,  place  them 
again  in  the  boiler,  and  boil  a  short  time.  Put 
them  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted  for  use.  The 
necks  of  the  bottles  must  be  heated  in  water  before 
the  corks  can  be  drawn.  The  first  boiling  expands 
and  expels  most  of  the  air  from  the  bottle,  coagu¬ 
lates  the  albuminous  part  of  the  fruit,  and  retards  its 
fermenting  tendencies.  The  second  boiling,  after 
the  bottles  have  been  corked  and  sealed,  renders 
the  free  oxygen  contained  in  the  small  quantity  of 
inclosed  air  inert;  the  oxygen  unites  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat  with  the  organic  matter,  it  is  wholly 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cannot  act  further 
in  causing  decomposition.  To  make  the  wax  to  seal 
the  bottles,  melt  together  one  pound  of  resin,  four 
ounces  of  beeswax,  and  three  ounces  of  tallow.” 


Bottled  Fruits  Again. 


“Mrs.  H.  C.  L.”  writes:  “I  have  heard  many 
say  strawberries  could  not  be  canned,  ‘  they  lost 
their  flavor,  cooked  to  pieces,  lost  their  color,’  &c. 
I  have  canned  the  Wilson  for  three  years  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  following  manner.  They  kept  their 
form  very  well,  and  nearly  all  their  flavor.  To  3 
lbs.  of  carefully  stemmed  berries,  put  1  lb.  of  sugar; 
lay  them  in  a  bright  tin  pan  in  alternate  layers,  let 
them  remain  6  or  8  hours,  then  pour  the  juice  off 
into  a  preserving  kettle,  and  boil  rapidly  about  20 
minutes.  Put  the  berries  in,  and  cook  slowly  10 
minutes,  then  bottle  and  seal  them.  For  ripe  cur¬ 
rants,  3  lbs.  of  stemmed  currants  tol  lb.  of  sugar; 
put  them  all  together  in  the  kettle  and  boil  until 
the  juice  is  pretty  well  out — say  10  minutes  ;  then  lift 


the  fruit  out,  and  let  the  juice  boil  15  or  20  minutes, 
then  drop  in  the  currants  and  let  them  remain  only 
long  enough  to  heat  them  through,  and  seal.  After 
cooking  currants  in  different  ways,  I  find  this  the 
best,  as  the  skin  does  not  become  tough,  and  they 
float  in  a  thin,  jelly-like  juice  that  is  delicious.” 

- - —  <  —a  - - -  - - 

Sunday  Morning  Breakfast. 

That  brown  loaf  smoking  from  the  oven,  and 
those  codfish  balls  nicely  browned  amid  slices  of 
pig  pork,  are  savory  memories  that  most  Yankee 
hoys  carry  away  with  them  from  New  England. 
Unless  they  marry  Yankee  girls  they  are  apt  to 
miss  these  Sunday  morning  institutions  in  their 
new  homes.  We  have  never  found  anything  quite 
equal  to  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude 
of  wanderers  from  the  dear  old  homestead,  we  give 
some  recipes  from  grandmother’s  cook  book. 

Brown  Bread.- Scald  2  quarts  of  Indian 
meal,  and  when  cool,  add  1  quart  of  rye  meal. 
Pour  in  warm  water  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Then  add  a  X  pint  of  molasses  and  a  little  salt,  and 
one  teacup  of  yeast.  Butter  an  iron  pan  or  kettle, 
pour  in  the  batter,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  rises 
enough  to  bake.  Bake  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
in  a  brick  oven.  Put  it  in  at  any  time  when  it  is 
ready,  Saturday  P.  M.,  and  let  it  stand  until  break¬ 
fast  the  next  morning.  There  is  a  very  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  of 
meal,  white  or  yellow.  Grandmother  always  used 
the  yellow  meal,  and  could  not  abide  the  white. 

CoulflsSi  Balls. — Peel  the  potatoes  the  night 
before  you  wish  to  make  the  balls,  and  put  them  in 
clean  water.  Put  the  codfish  also  in  water  to  soak. 
In  the  morning  boil  both,  and  after  picking  up  the 
codfish  very  fine  and  mashing  the  potatoes,  mix 
about  two-thirds  of  potato  with  one-third  of  fish, 
and  fry  the  balls  with  thin  slices  of  nice  pork  just 
taken  from  the  brine.  The  making  of  the  balls 
from  fresh  cooked  potatoes  and  fish  adds  very  much 
to  their  excellence.  When  warmed  up  they  are 
called  codfish  balls,  but  are  quite  another  article. 

Baked  Beans. — Take  a  quart  of  Marrow¬ 
fat  or  White  Kidney  beans.  After  washing  the 
beans,  soak  them  24  hours.  Parboil  them  until  quite 
tender ;  then  put  in  a  pan  with  a  pound  of  fat  pork 
and  bake  very  slowly  several  hours,  or  all  night. 


Philadelphia  County  Yeast,  by  Mrs. 
S.  Grate  12  large  potatoes,  and  boil  in  three  pints  of 
water.  Boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  two  pints  of  water,  and 
strain  ;  then  wash  the  hops  with  one  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
strain.  Then  mix  the  boiled  potatoes  and  hop  water  to¬ 
gether,  and  stir  in  one  good-sized  teacupful  of  salt,  and 
one  of  brown  sugar,  and  let  them  cool.  Then  take  of  this 
mixture  one  pint,  and  add  one  pint  yeast  to  it,  and  let  it 
rise ;  then  pour  all  together  and  keep  moderately  warm  to 
rise.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  place  for  use.  It  will  keep  3  or 
4  weeks.  Always  keep  some  of  this  to  make  fresh 
yeast,  but  other  yeast  will  do,  if  you  have  none  of  this. 

ESop  Yeast. — By  Jane  E.  Duffle.  Into  3  quarts 
of  boiling  water  put  1  pint  of  hops  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  boil  14  hour.  Then 
in  another  vessel,  stir  a  pint  of  flour  into  a  smooth  paste 
with  cold  water.  Take  out  the  bag  of  hops  and  stir  the 
paste  into  the  hop  water,  which  is  still  over  the  fire.  Let 
it  come  to  a  boil,  stirring  all  the  while.  When  nearly 
cold,  add  a  pint  of  old  yeast.  After  21  hours  it  is  ready  for 
use.  A  teacupful  of  yeast  is  enough  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Tea,  j^Iwflins. — {Mrs.  M.  C.  contributes  this 
and  the  following  recipe :)  1  cup  of  milk,  butter  size  of  an 
egg,  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  cream 
of  tartar  stirred  in  the  flour,  yx  teaspoonful  soda  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  hot  water,  and  about  1  pint  of  flour,  or 
enough  to  make  a  batter  stiffer  than  usual  for  cake. 
Drop  it  into  well-greased  muffin  pans  or  rings,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  fifteen  minutes.  First  mix  the  butter, 
sugar,  and  eggs  together ;  then  add  the  milk,  then  flour, 
and  the  soda  last. 

BrattleBox-o  — 1  cup  of  milk 

(or  water),  1  cup  of  molasses,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  1 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  lb.  of  raisins,  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter,  )4  cup  mixed  spices.  Boil  4  hours.  Leave  suffi¬ 
cient  room  in  the  bag  or  mold  to  allow  for  swelling,  as  it 
will  be  of  double  the  size  when  boiled,  if  allowed  room 
to  expand.  By  adding  more  fruit  (such  as  currants  and 
citron),  it  makes  a  most  excellent  plum  pudding. 
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3B©YS  (mUSfCHS. 


A  Stosie’s  Talk. 

I  am  older  than  you.  My  head  is  hald  and  smooth.  It 
■was  not  always  so.  Once,  when  I  lived  in  the  woods, 
thick,  mossy  curls  clustered  around  my  brow ;  hut  the 
trees  were  cut  away,  the  sun  shone  hot  upon  mo,  the 
moss  faded  and  turned  gray,  and  at  last  the  rain,  and  hail, 
and  wind,  pelted  it  all  off.  When  your  great-great-greatest 
grandfather  Adam  was  alive,  I  was  older  than  he.  Old 
people  have  seen  and  heard  more  than  young  ones,  and 
so  I  think  I  can  teach  you  something,  especially  if  you 
are  a  girl.  Boys  think  they  know  enough  without  learn¬ 
ing  from  a  stone,  or  even  from  their  father  and  mother 
sometimes.  It  takes  them  a  long  time  to  find  out  how 
much  knowledge  there  is  in  the  world,  and  how  little  of 
it  is  in  their  heads.  When  they  do  this,  they  begin  to  be 
wise.  Girls  are  more  wise  ;  they  do  not  think  they  know 
much,  and  so  are  willing  to  learn.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  all  girls,  neither  are  all  boys  “  wise  in  their  own 
conceit”;  such  children  need  not  think  this  stone  is 
thrown  at  them.  When  a  stone  is  thrown  up,  why  does 
it  come  down  ?  Because  that  is  the  law.  A  wise  man, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  discovered  this  law,  which  he  named 
the  “  law  of  gravitation.”  All  the  stones  in  the  world 
had  obeyed  this  law  for  ages  before  the  philosopher  dis¬ 
covered  it.  No  matter  how  high  a  stone  is  sent,  even  if 
it  be  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air,  back  it  will  come  to  its  place  on  the  earth. 
Men  have  built  tall  columns  and  spires,  and  raised  stones 
very  high,  but  in  a  few  hundred  years  most  of  them  have 
found  their  way  down  to  the  ground  :  they  always  obey 
the  laws  made  for  them  by  their  Creator.  Do  you? 


Ways  of  CSettlflag"  a  Saving' — 2S. 


TEST  YOUR  LUNGS,  SIR? 


Several  years  ago,  when  passing  along  Park  Row, 
near  our  old  office,  we  heard  this  question,  and  looked 
over  the  heads  of  the  little  crowd  collected  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  to  see  what  it  meant.  The  picture  above  shows 
about  what  was  to  be  seen.  A  pleasant-faced,  keen-eyed 
man  had  an  apparatus  to  measure  how  much  air  a  per¬ 
son  could  hold  in  his  lungs.  A  highly  polished  brass 
vessel  was  inverted  in  another  similar  one  containing 
water,  and  a  rubber  tube  was  placed  so  that  a  person 
could  blow  underneath  the  inner  vessel.  As  the  vessel 
was  filled  with  air  from  the  lungs,  it  rose  slowly,  and  a 
pointer  on  the  side  of  the  outer  vessel  showed  on  a  scale 
how  many  cubic  inches  of  air  had  been  blown  into  the 
inner  vessel.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  different  per¬ 
sons  who  tried  the  apparatus.  Our  artist  has  sketched 
one  young  man  who  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  large  number 
that  “took  a  blow,”  as  they  called  it.  lie  seemed  to 
have  more  face  than  brains,  and  more  curiosity  than  good 
sense.  lie  blew  long  and  strongly,  until  his  face  red¬ 
dened,  and  in  his  earnestness  his  knees  bent  under  him. 
But,  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  he  could  not  make  the 
pointer  reach  as  high  a  mark  as  a  broad-shouldered  coun¬ 
tryman  had  just  done.  He  would  not  have  tried  so  hard, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  known  a  little  more  about  his  lungs, 
and  that  they  would  hold  only  a  certain  amount  of  air. 

15e  C»«rtcojis. 

A  friend  of  mine  took  his  seat  in  a  car  for  a  journey  by 
railroad.  He  noticed  directly  that  the  occupants  of  the 
scat  before  him  were  sailors,  one  a  white  man,  a  real 
“  old  salt,”  and  the  other  black.  As  the  seat  they  occu¬ 
pied  was  in  a  front  corner  of  the  car,  and  partly  facing 
my  friend,  whom  I  will  call  the  Doctor,  he  made  some 
oft'-hand  remark  that  led  to  conversation  with  them.  He 
learned  that  they  were  just  home  from  a  long  voyage, 
and  also  drew  from  them  some  interesting  facts  concern¬ 
ing  it.  They  were  much  gratified  with  tho  civilities 


shown  them,  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  treating  them  as  men.  Soon  the  old  sailor  left  his 
seat  and  drew  out  of  his  pack  a  beautiful  cane  of  olive- 
wood.  “  There,”  said  he,  “  I  brought  that  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  I  want  you  to  take  it,  for  it’s  not 
often  that  I  find  a  man  that  knows  how  to  treat  an  old 
salt.”  The  Doctor  objected,  but  at  last  took  it  and  set 
it  near  him.  Within  a  half  hour  afterward,  the  sailor 
was  in  convulsions.  The  black  man  watched  over  him 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  saying  that  he  had  had  such 
fits  before  and  would  come  out  of  it.  He  did  soon  re¬ 
cover,  and  while  in  the  sleep  that  followed  his  recovery, 
my  friend’s  place  of  destination  was  reached.  He  thought 
of  leaving  the  cane  behind,  but  tho  black  man  protested. 
“  I  know  him  well,”  said  he.  “  I’ve  sailed  with  him  for 
years.  He  meant  what  he  said,  and  lie’ll  feel  hurt  when 
he  wakes  if  he  finds  you  have  not  taken  it.”  The  Doctor 
brought  it  away.  Its  chief  value  to  him  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  gift  was  a  sincere  expression  of  gratitude  for 
what  was  esteemed  a  favor,  although  I  am  sure  it  was  but 
the  natural  outgoing  of  my  friend’s  kindly  heart ;  and  he 
cannot  but  feel  glad  that  he  enjoyed  and  improved  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  brightening  another’s  pathway  by  a  kind 
word.  There  are  many  lives  that  have  little  enough  of 
joy  in  them,  and  a  kind  word  costs  but  little.  See  how 
many  such  you  can  speak,  young  reader.  Always  and 
everywhere,  “  Be  courteous.”  Uncle  Paul. 

Tlae  Fourth  of  «Baly. 

The  good,  old-fashioned  custom  of  celebrating  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,  we  hope  will  never  be  given  up.  We  can 
even  bear  to  hear  the  impertinent  snapping  of  fire-crack¬ 
ers  and  torpedoes,  and  the  stunning  report  of  artillery, 
rather  than  neglect  to  honor  the  day  that  gave  birth  to 
our  Nation.  If  such  noisy  demonstrations  are  the  best 
you  can  make,  why  make  them.  But  we  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  explosion  of  powder  will  be  deemed  a 
hateful  rather  than  a  joyful  sound.  “  There’s  a  shout  of 
murder  in  the  cannon’s  boom.”  Did  you  ever  try  to  make 
a  Fourth  of  July  speech  ?  A  boys’  and  girls’  celebration 
with  a  procession  and  meeting,  and  some  young  Webster 
or  Clay  for  an  orator,  would  be  interesting,  especially 
if  the  speaker  would  talk  as  he  felt,  and  not  merely 
try  to  make  a  grand  speech  with  borrowed  words. 

flight  years  ago  a  boy  contributed  a  Fourth  of  July 
speech  he  wished  to  make.  We  think  he  must  have  been 
a  pretty  old  boy.  As  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  new 
subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  received  since  that  time 
have  probably  never  seen  it  before,  we  reprint  it  here. 

“  Hurrah  for  liberty !  Three  cheers  for  independence  1 1 
Columbia  forever  111  I  have  a  small  voice,  but  it  is  full 
of  my  heart,  and  it  shall  come  to  you  like  an  electric 
spark  falling  on  powder.  Who  is  so  dead  that  his  pulse 
does  not  beat  quicker  on  this  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
nation  1  If  there  be  one,  find  him  out,  fill  his  pockets 
with  powder  and  his  hat  with  gas,  tie  him  to  a  bundle 
of  rockets,  touch  him  off,  and  send  him  up  to  get  a  new 
view  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  glorious  land  he  is  now 
unworthy  to  inhabit.  But  I  leave  him  to  his  fate  and 
return  to  you  who  do  exult  as  Americans  should. 

“  When  the  seed  breaks  forth  from  its  prison  in  the  early 
year,  the  spring  rejoices,  and  men  are  happy  at  heart ; 
but  the  fullness  of  joy  comes  when  the  harvest  waves 
over  the  field.  The  world  rejoiced  when,  in  1776,  our 
forefathers  declared  their  independence.  It  was  the 
young  growth  of  Liberty.  To-day  we  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  that  spring-time,  and  our  joy  overflows  from 
swelling  hearts.  This  country  then  was  like  a  farm  with 
here  and  there  a  field  planted.  There  were  scattered 
villages,  full  of  life  and  promise,  but  few  in  number, 
and  far  between.  What  a  crop  has  been  raised  from  that 
small  beginning  I  They  had  strong  roots,  those  noble 
men,  that  fastened  to  the  soil.  They  were  God-fearing, 
liberty-loving  men,  and  from  those  roots  have  sprung  the 
blossoms  and  the  fruit  of  the  intelligence,  tho  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  our  day.  They  had  to  fight  hard, 
but  they  were  brave  because  they  were  good,  and  fight¬ 
ing  in  a  good  cause,  and  what  they  won  we  enjoy. 

“  I  hope  the  day  of  fighting  with  powder  and  ball  has 
passed,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  that  we  may  always 
use  our  ammunition  in  fire  crackers  and  rockets,  and  big 
guns,  as  we  do  to-day,  without  hurting  any  body ;  but  I 
tell  you,  my  young  friends,  the  world’s  great  battles  are 
not  over  yet.  We’ve  worse  enemies  to  overcome  than 
our  forefathers  met  on  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  York- 
town.  Ignorance,  selfishness,  and  vice,  are  working  at 
the  foundations  of  our  prosperity  like  rats  gnawing  off  the 
beams  of  the  building  that  shelters  them.  Every  one  of 
us  that  grows  up  uneducated,  or  a  wrong-doer,  or  selfish, 
or  mean,  is  cherishing  an  enemy  of  his  country.  Oh  1  if 
I  could  to-day  bring  out  the  biggest  gun  ever  made,  load 
it  to  the  muzzle  with  knowledge  and  goodness,  discharge 
it  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  these  troublers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  there  a  boy  that  wouldn’t  give  a  light,  or  a  girl 
that  wouldn't,  if  necessary,  give  me  her  new  dress  for 
wadding?  But  it  can’t  be  done  in  that  way.  Wo  must 
meet  these  enemies,  book  in  hand,  in  the  school-room  ; 
we  must  shame  them  out  of  the  laud  by  good  examples 


of  truth-telling,  of  generosity  and  love ;  we  must  fight  our 
battles  hand  to  hand  in  our  own  lives,  by  resisting  and 
overcoming  every  bad  habit ;  and  if  each  will  overcome 
himself,  then  we  will  all  have  a  good  time  together,  and 
all  be  able  to  shout  liberty  and  independence  orever!" 


Answers  to  FrokBomst  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in 
the  June  number,  page  229.  No.  307.  Illustrated  Rebus. — 

Always  be  grateful  for  the  gifts  you  possess _ No.  308. 

Illustrated  Rebus. — /  would  not  live  always _ No.  309. 

Arithmetical  Problem. — The  man  who  owned  the  five 
loaves  should  receive  all  the  money,  and  should  also  re¬ 
ceive  one-seventh  of  a  dollar  from  the  man  who  owned 
the  two  loaves. . .  .The  following  have  sent  in  answors  to 
puzzles,  etc.,  published  in  previous  numbers.  A.  F. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.  Anderson,  A.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.  Leach, 
Adam  Corell,  Jr.,  “  Crescent  and  Star,”  Sarah  Dowland, 
James  Ferguson,  Lorin  Morrison,  J.  M.  Wheeler,  G.  A. 
Arnold,  L.  W.  Wright,  Howard  Harris,  F.  Armstrong. 


New  ENszzles  to  lbe  Answered. 


No.  310.  Metagram. — This  word  means  a  change  in  a 
letter.  The  puzzle  is  made  by  describing  a  word,  then 
changing  a  letter  in  the  word,  and  describing  the  new 
word,  leaving  the  reader  to  find  out  what  the  words  are, 
by  the  descriptions  given.  Thus  :  A  word  of  four  letters 
surrounds  the  earth  and  marks  the  course  of  the  sun.  It 
also  sometimes  embraces  a  lady.  Change  its  first  letter, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  an  animal’s  back,  also  on  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  coat ;  sometimes  on  the  dinner  table,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  dispute.  Change  the  first  letter  again,  and 
it  gives  a  sound,  but  change  the  first  letter  once  more,  and 
it  can  give  none.  What  are  the  words  of  this  Metagram  ? 


No.  312.  Mathematical  Problem  for  the  younger  pupils. 
Deposit  one  cent  in  a  bank,  and  double  the  amount  de¬ 
posited  for  one  year — as,  one  cent  the  first  week,  two 
cents  the  second  week,  four  cents  the  third  week,  and  so 
on  for  fifty-two  weeks.  How  many  farms  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres  each,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  could 
you  buy  with  tho  money  deposited  through  the  year? 


No.  313.  Picture  Conundrum. — Why  is  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  cat  like  some  of  our  well-known  authors  ? 
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Mrs.  Croak  had  three  children,  Pert,  Dodger,  and  Bright. 
Their  portraits  are  in  the  picture  above.  They  lived  in  a 
nest  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croak  had  built  near  the  top  of 
a  tall  pine  tree,  in  a  lonely  wood.  Mr.  Croak  died  shortly 
after  his  children  were  horn.  He  lost  his  life  while  at  a 
feast,  where  he  eat  so  much  that  he  could  not  travel  very 
nimbly,  and  his  enemy  found  and  shot  him.  Mrs.  Croak 
dressed  in  black,  like  a  faithful  widow,  worked  hard  to 
rear  the  children  alone,  and  tried  to  teach  them  all  she 
knew,  which  was  not  a  little.  One  day  when  she  had 
flown  away  to  pick  up  a  nice  dinner  of  grubs  and  corn  for 
her  darlings,  Pert  began  to  grow  uneasy.  “  Pm  tired  of 
always  staying  here,”  said  he  ;  “  let’s  got  out  and  look 
around,”  and  he  began  to  hop  over  the  backs  of  his 
brothers.  “  You’ll  break  your  neck,”  said  Dodger,  as 
Pert  scrambled  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.  But  Pert 
gave  a  spring  and  fluttered  his  wings  as  he  had  seen  his 
mother  do,  and  got  safely  on  to  a  branch  above.  “  Oh  ! 
its  splendid  here  1”  he  cried,  as  he  looked  out  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees ;  and  Dodger  and  Bright  seeing  he  seemed 
safe,  managed  to  clamber  up  beside  him.  Just  then  Mrs. 
Croak  came  swiftly  flying  heme.  She  was  so  astonished 
at  seeing  them  on  their  high  and  dangerous  perch,  that 
she  let  their  dinner  fall  from  her  mouth,  and  at  once 
gave  them  a  lecture  for  their  disobedience  in  leaving  the 
nest  when  she  was  absent.  Pert  talked  back  saucily,  and 
said  he  thought  he  was  getting  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  himself.  Dodger  excused  himself  by  blaming  Pert, 
but  Bright  listened  humbly  and  promised  not  to  do  so 
any  more.  I  cannot  say  exactly  bow  it  happened,  but 
one  day  not  long  after  this  a  boy  found  a  young  crow  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  just  able  to  caw  feebly  once  or  twice, 
and  then  it  died — and  this  was  the  end  of  naughty  Pert. 
No  doubt  he  lost  his  life  by  not  minding  his  mother,  I 


Bright  and  Dodger  must  be  alive,  I  think,  for  there  are  | 
two  very  mischievous  crows  that  steal  much  corn  from 
the  fields  around  the  woods  where  they  were  born,  and 
the  boys  say  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  shot  at 
either  of  them.  They  probably  were  careful  to  follow 
their  mother’s  teachings,  and  grew  to  be  as  wise  as  she. 

■Wlaat  is  a  Tear  ? 

Mostly  water.  If  some  day  when  you  have  a  “good 
crying  spell  ”  the  tears  be  all  saved,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  chemist,  he  will  be  able  to  show  you 
what  else  they  contain.  There  will  be  a  little  of  a  slimy 
substance  called  mucus,  a  little  salt,  some  soda,  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda  (that  is,  phosphorus  and  oxygen  united  with 
soda),  and  phosphate  of  lime.  These  substances  give 
the  salt  taste  to  tears.  If  a  tear  be  allowed  to  fall  upon 
a  piece  of  glass,  the  water  in  it  will  evaporate,  and  leave 
the  solid  parts.  When  examined  through  a  good  mi¬ 
croscope,  these  solid  matters  will  be  seen  arranged  in 
lines  crossing  each  other,  looking  somewhat  like  small 
fishbones.  Tears  are  extracted  from  the  materials  which 
make  up  the  blood,  by  a  gland,  which  is  situated 
above  the  eyeball  and  underneath  the  upper  eyelid,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  temple.  Six  or  seven  exceedingly 
small  channels  flow  under  the  surface  of  the  eyelid,  dis¬ 
charging  their  contents  a  little  above  the  delicate  carti¬ 
lage  which  supports  the  lid.  Itis  these  channels  or  canals 
that  carry  the  tears  into  the  eye.  But  tears  do  not  flow  only 
at  certain  moments  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  is 
supposed ;  their  flow  is  continuous ;  all  day  and  all  night, 
although  less  abundantly  during  sleep,  they  trickle  softly 
from  their  slender  sluices,  and  spread  glistening  over  the 
surface  of  the  pupil  and  the  eyeball,  giving  them  a  bright 


and  limpid  look  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  health.  Itis 
the  ceaseless  movement  and  the  contraction  of  the  eyelids 
that  effect  the  regular  spreading  of  the  tears,  and  the 
flow  of  these  has  need  to  be  constantly  renewed  in  the 
way  just  mentioned,  because  tears  not  only  evaporate 
after  a  few  seconds,  but  also  are  carried  away  through 
two  little  drains,  called  “  lachrymal  ducts,”  and  situated 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye  near  the  nose.  Strong  emotions, 
especially  of  sorrow,  sometimes  cause  the  flow  of  tears 
to  be  more  abundant  than  can  be  readily  carried  away  by 
the  ducts  ;  then  they  overflow  the  lower  eyelid  and  trickle 
down  the  cheek.  When  you  have  not  very  good  cause 
for  such  abundant  tears,  it  may  help  to  dry  them  by  think¬ 
ing  of  the  curious  arrangement  by  which  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  keep  the  eye  washed  clean  and  in  good  order. 

A  Peculiar  Taste.— At  the  dinner  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gamgee  to  test  the  quality  of  the  meat  preserved 
for  mouths  by  his  process,  a  gentleman  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  meat,  after  having  eaten  of  it,  cooked  in 
various  ways.  “  The  mutton  is  most  excellent,”  was  the 
reply,  “  but  I  think,”  continued  he,  “that  I  could  detect  a 
peculiar  taste  in  the  fowls  ;  the  process  probably  affected 
the  flesh  a  little.”  The  reader  will  join  in  the  smile 
which  followed,  when  informed  that  the  mutton  alone 
had  been  prepared  by  Gamgee’s  process  ;  the  fowls  had 
been  brought  fresh  from  the  market,  and  had  received  no 
treatment,  except  the  roasting,  to  change  their  flavor. 

The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness ;  to 
yonr  opponent,  tolerance  ;  to  a  friend,  your  heart ;  to  your 
child,  a  good  example ;  to  a  father,  deference ;  to  your 
mother,  conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  of  you ;  to 
yourself,  respect ;  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  charity. 
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NOTICE. 


Department  of  State, 


fUST  PUBLISHED.— RECORD  OF  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE.  No.  2.  Bv  A.  S.  FULLER,  post-paid,  *1.00. 
RECORD  OF  HORTICULTURE.  No.  1,  post-paid,  *1.00. 
F.  W.  WOODWARD,  Publisher  of  Horticultural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Books,  37  Parle  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue. 


Washington,  May  9,  1868. 

To  WnEELEr.  &  Wilson,  of  New  York: 

Sirs:  The  Department  lias  received  Onk  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  to  your  firm,  on  Sewing  and  Button-hole  Ma¬ 
chines,  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1SG7. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 


POT  GKEIQ'WN'  For  lu"  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  these  plants, see  28th, 
29th,  SOtli,  53d,  54  th,  and  55th 
Strawberry  Plants.  pages  of  our  Small  Fruit 
Catalogue,  which  will  be 
Xow  is  the  Time  to  Order,  forwarded  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  10  cents. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FINE 

WATCHES. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Watch  buyers  to  the 
very  flno  Watches  made  by  the  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 
of  Waltham,  and  known  ns  the 
3-4  PLATE,  XG  SIZE. 

To  the  manufacture  of  these  Watches  the  Company  have 
devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  the  art  at  I  heir  command, 
and  confidently  claim  that  for  fineness  and  beauty,  not  less 
than  lor  the  greater  excellencies  of  mechanical  and  scientific 
correctness  of  design  and  execution,  these  Watches  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  made  in  any  country.  In 
this  country  the  manufacture  of  such  Watches  is  not  even 
attempted  excent  at  WaU.lt am. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  Agents, 

No.  J82  Broadway,  New  York. 

£]  ©.  B>. 

AMERICAN  (WALTIIAM)  WATCHES. 

Now  universally  acknowledged  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Watch  In  the  WORLD. 

I  will  send  to  any  address  by  Express  a  genuine  WAL¬ 
THAM  WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra  Jeweled,  and 
In  fine  Silver  Case,  for  S25,  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  accom¬ 
panied  with  certificate  of  American  Watch  Company,  guar¬ 
anteeing  it  to  be  in  all  respects  as  represented.  The  buyer 
to  have  privilege  of  examination  in  the  possession  of  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  The  purchaser  is  reminded  that  the  price 
named  is  only  a  small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the  bogus 
watch  of  unknown  make,  of  no  real  value  and  dear  at  any 
price,  and  manufactured  only  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and 
deception,  necessarily  sold  under  fictitious  names,  and  In 
such  manner  that  the  real  swindler's  name  continues  wholly 
unknown,  and  consequently  redress  becomes  impossible. 

Name  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buyer  to 
pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  No.  157  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


Shaler’s  Family  Scales 


Have  no  weights  to  lose,  and  require  no  lifting,  as  with  the 
old-fashioned  steelyards  and  spring  balances. 


They  are  Indispensable  to  the  Housewife. 

Send  for  pamphlet  containing  descriptive  price  list,  &c. 
See  advertisement  in  May  Agriculturist,  page  193. 

Manufactured  by  J.  W.  NASH  &  CO.,  18  Howard-st.,  New- 
Haveu,  Conn.  Address 

ALVA1I  BUSHNELL,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  Y'ork. 


DUNHAM  k  SONS, 

■MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PIANO-FORTES. 

WABEROOMS, 

Mo.  821  SSroadway,  Mew  York. 

Agent3  for  onr  Wholesale  Depots. 

XI.  M.  HIGGINS,  Chicago. 

GEO.  II  ALL,  Cleveland. 

A.  &  S.  NORDHEIMER,  Canada. 
REDINGTON  &  HOWE,  Syracuse. 
EDWARD  NENNSTIEL,  St.  Louis. 


WALTIIAM  WATCHES 

For  Farmers  and  Others. 

WE  ARE  SELLING  THESE  CELEBRATED 
Watches  at  a  great  reduction  from  former  prices, 
and  will  send  our  descriptive  price  list  to  any  address  upon 
application.  Silver  Hunting  Watches  ns  low’  as  $1S.  Gold 
Hunting  Watches  at  $70.  Address  in  full 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

COLGATE  &  CO.’S 

AROMATIC 

VEGETABLE 

SOAP, 

Is  particularly  adapted  to  tlie  delicate  Skin 
of*  Females  and  Infants. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in.  Perfumery  ami  Toilet 
Articles. 


®NE  OUNCE  OF  CJOUD. 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lio.v  Coffke.”  This  Coffee  is  roasted, 
ground,  and  sealed  hermetically  under  letters  patent  from 
the  “United  States  Government."  All  the  ‘  Aroma"  is 
saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a  rich,  glossy  appearance. 
Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it  is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
stronger  than  other  pure  “Coffee."  For  sale  everywhere. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
lor  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  G4,  G5,  66,  GT,  68,  G9,  70,  72  and  74  Washington-street, 
New  York. 


'Flic  Universal  ClotSaes- W nmffer, 

lately  improved  with  Rowell's  patent  double  gear  and  new 
clasp'  extension,  soon  saves  its  cost  in  labor  and  clothes. 
Sold  everywhere.  R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK’S  A1I  Nurseries  ill  One, 
215  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY. 
BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  having 
preserved  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  back  volumes  of 
that  paper,  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Vol- 
ume  complete,  can  supply  any  or  all  of  these  as  may  be 
desired.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting-information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in  books 
costing  three  times  as  much  money.  They  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  the  best  of  engravings,  and  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  instructive  reading  matter  for  the 
older  members  of  the  Household,  they  contain  a  Special 
Department  for  the  Boys  and  Girls.  They,  therefore,  con¬ 
stitute  in  themselves  a 

Most  vsiljia'blo  lLil>s-a.vy  for  tiie 
Farmer's  Family  or  for  any 
oilier  Home. 

The  price  of  these  volumes,  unbound,  is  $1.50  each,  at 
the  office,  or  $1.75,  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post¬ 
paid.  The  price  of  the  same  volumes,  in  neat  cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  with  gilt  title  on  the  back,  is  $2.00,  at  the  office,  or 
$2.50,  if  sent  by  mail. 

Address  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broad¬ 
way.  New  Y'ork  City. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mzAl,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  I..)  American  Farm  Book .  ..  ]  50 

Allen  s  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  _  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1SG7  &  1868.  each,  pa., 50c.;  do.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1868, each, pa. ,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  so 

American  Pomology,  bv  Dr.  j.  a.  Warder! !!!!!!!!!!!!!  S  00 

American  Rose  Cimurfst .  ’0 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants... ...’ _ !!!!!!!!!!!!  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . !!!!.!!....!  1ft  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Bement’s  Iiabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) .  S  00 

Boussinga nit’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory. .  l  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorl, ton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) . 1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland  .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  .  .  150 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

DogandGun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 80c... .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape-Gardening.. .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.. .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  .  150 

Gregory  ou  Squashes . paper..  SO 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 ;  extra  6  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . .  1  75 

Hop  Culture . .  40 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  . .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . ' .  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres .  . . paper,  SOc.  ..cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  . .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer. . 60 

Quinhy’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping.  .  .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text'Boolc . 75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  56 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  . 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  ahd  Evergreens . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  CO 


O.  J.&  Co.  keep  In  Stock  the  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly) . .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  l  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . . .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . . .  2  50 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German) .  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ol  America . .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book. . (Holly).  .  75 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  .  3  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  .  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo..  S  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Harazthv's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making... .  5  00 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter . .  3  50 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  .  1  50 

Jennings*  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle. . .  . .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  llorse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures .  1  25 

Kathrina.  By  Timothy  Titcomb .  1  50 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  5ii 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3  50 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. . .  90 

Blanks  lor  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener  . .  2  50 

Morrell's' American  Shepherd . . . .n .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  . . —  3  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  —  1  50 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle  .  ....  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . . —  3  10 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . . .  8  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture  . .  3  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  . .  1  50 

The  I)og  ;  By  Dinks.  Mayhcw,  and  Hutchinson .  S  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  80 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  .  8  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  . . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  .  150 

Youmau’s  II ousehold  Science . .  .  2  25 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  tho  preceding  month. 


TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 


Ordinary  Page*,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  i  lines,  S3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S‘iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter  and  last  Page.— S3. 50  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  eacii  insertion. 

No  quack  medicines,  Bccret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  Bcliemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronise  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 


Auction  Sale  of*  Fine  Blooded 
Hairy  Stock. 

The  third  annual  sale  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Alrter- 
ncv  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Heifers,  Cows  and  Bulls,  will  take 
place  at  the  Farm  of  the  subscriber,  situated  one  halt  mile 
from  the  Railroad  Depot,  in.  the  City  of  New  London,  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  Thursday,  July  9th,  IStiS.  Sale  to  commence  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M„  and  no  postponement  on  account  of  weath¬ 
er.  100  head  of  this  celebrated  stock  will  be  sold  as  above, 
without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

About  25  head  are  thoroughbred  Alderneys. 

“  25  '*  “  “  Avrshires. 

"  22  “  “  Cross  of  the  two  bloods  (Alderney  and 

[Ayrshire). 

“  25  “  “  Grades,  14,  V,  la-16ths,  Sl-32d. 

Terms,  Cash  on  delivery  of  the  stock.  Catalogues  on  tho 
day  of  sale.  THOMAS  FITCH, 

New  London,  Conn. 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Butter,  &c., 

Effectually  preserved  without  Sugar,  without  cooking 
them,  and  without  air-tighting  the  jars  or  cans,  by  a  new, 
cheap,  healthful, and  effectual  method,  that  of  the  American 
Fruit  Preserving  Powders.  These  powders  are  the  Spear’s 
Solution,  greatly  improved  by  virtue  of  two  new  patents. 

Samples  of  Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.7  one  year  old,  pre¬ 
served  by  these  Powders,  without  cooking  and  without  air- 
tighting,  have  been  on  Exhibition  at  t  he  office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  since  March  12th,  186S,  have  been  frequent¬ 
ly  opened,  and  much  exposed,  and  are  now  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  flavor  exceeding  any  preserved  by  cooking  or  air-tight¬ 
ing  method,  and  retaining  their  full  natural  color, unchanged. 

Circular  sent  free,  or  a  Manual  of  32  pages,  containing  full 
description  and  directions  for  preserving  said  articles,  sent 
for  10  cents. 

These  Preserving  Powders  are  put  up  and  sold  for  50  cents 
per  package;  sent  by  mail  for  75  cents — or  we  will  send  by 
mail,  a  small  sample  for  trial— enough  for  a  few  pounds  of 
fruit— for  15  cents.  Also  for  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and 
General  Dealers  everywhere.  If  "not  found  at  your  store, 
send  direct  to  L.  P.  WORRALL,  General  Agent, 

No.  1G5  Chambers-st.,  New  York. 


The  Premium  Harvester  of  America. 


Awarded  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most 
Important  Field  Trials  ever  held  In  any  Country. 

SO,O0O  8oS«I  isa  si  Smg’Ie  Season. 

©0,000  Motv  iaa  Use. 

Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

Manufactured  by  ADI’.IANCE,  PLATT  &  CO„ 

(Manufactory,  Po'keepsie.)  165  Greenwich-Bt.,  New  York. 
AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio, 

A.  P.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  American  Elay  Tedder. 

THE  BEST  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  invented  for 
Turning  or  Tedding  Hay. 

Hay  cut.  cured,  and  stored  in  the  Barn  in  One  Day!! 
THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  HAY  CROP  VERY  MUCH 
INCREASED. 

Very  Great  Ease  of  Draft. 

It  is  very  LIGHT,  and  so  SIMPLE  and  DURABLE  that  It 
CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  REPAIR. 

BURT’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 

HORSE  HAY  RAKE, 

MORE  SIMPLE,  MORE  DURABLE,  AND  EASIER  OF  OPERATION 
than  any  other  HORSE  RAKE  in  the  Market. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Quincy  Ilall,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  53  Beekman-st.,  New  Yoric. 
Send  for  Illuminated  Circular. 


TURNIP  SEED  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Turnip  and  other 
seeds  adapted  to  the  present  season,  is  now  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing  to  DEALERS  ONLY. 

J.  M.  THORECRS  &  CO., 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

Ij,  L.  WHITLOCK’S  Horticultural  Recorder, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Specimen  num¬ 
bers  15c.,  $1,30  per  year.  A,  S.  Fuller,  Editor. 


YegetahBe  Plants  and  &eed§ 

FOR 

Fall  Crops. 

Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1  per  100;  $4  per 
500 ;  $6  per  1,000 ;  $25  per  5,000 ;  $10  per  10,000 — larger  quan¬ 
tities  at  special  rates — of  this  variety  from  30,000  to  40,000 
is  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instructions  for  cultivating 
accompanying  cacli  package. 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Large  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch) 
75c.  per  100 ;  $3  per  500 ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Red Dutch  for  Pickling)  $1  per  100; 
$1  per  500 ;  $0  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  (Paris  and  Erfurt)  $1  per  100; 
$1  per  500;  $6  per  1,000. 

By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will  reach  the 
purchaser  in  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  does  not  exoeed 
three  days  in  the  transit. 

Sent  by  Mail  at  10c.  per  100  additional. 

TURNIP  SEED 

BY  SV1ASL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Red-top  strap- 
leaf,  White  strap  leaf,  Y'ellow  Ruta-baga,  White  Kuta-baga, 
&c„  &c„  $1  per  lb.,  10c.  per  oz. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 

67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Gardens  in  South  Bergen,  A'.  J. 

rgMIE  CHAMPION 

HICKOK’S  PATENT  PORTABLE 

KEYSTONE  CIDER  &  WINE  MILL. 


This  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  frnit  harvest 
of  1868,  is  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  two  tubs, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  persons  wanting  such 
a  machine.  It  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  Is  the  only 
mill  that  will  properly  grind  grapes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DEALERS. 

I  also  make  two  sizes  of  superior 

PKESSES  ESEKB4SES,&c. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for 
one  for  you,  or  write  for  one  yourself.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  W.  O.  HICKOK,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MeSIisBi  Fruit  flasket. 

The  owners  of  Mellish 
F ruit  Basket  and  TYood- 
!en  Ware  Patents  are 
now  ready  to  sell  the 
right  to  manufacture 
goods  under  them.  For 
Information  apply  to 
DAVID  LYMAN, 
Middlefield,  Conn. 
Or, 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK’S 
Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Headquarters, 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y„ 
where  samples  may  be 


The  Clarke  Raspberry 

A  specialty.  Buy  the  best,  buy  the  genuine.  Having  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  large  stock  the  past  season  to  Nurserymen  and 
dealers,  and  in  every  instance  to  their  satisfaction,  I  invite 
correspondence  with  those  wishing  to  purchase  the  coming 
fall.  My  plants  are  propagated  from  a  plant  obtained  six 
years  since  from  the  original  stock,  and. arc  warranted  gen¬ 
uine.  LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


66  HfJUSBANDS  AND  WIVES”  MAY  LEARN 
“  something  to  their  advantage  by  reading  the 
Pictorial  Phrenological  Journal,  at  $3  a  year,  or.  in 
clubs  of  10,  “on  trial,"  from  July  to  January,  at  $1  each. 
Address  S.  I!.  WELLS,  SS9  Broadway,  New  York. 

CABBAGES  arc  tho  best  feed  for  milch  cows.  See  E. 
Burgess’s  advertisement  of  plants  in  June  No.,  page  233, 


Turnip  Sees!  by  Mail. 

The  following  varieties,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  he 
excelled,  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed* 


per  oz. 

4  oz. 

8  oz.  pound. 

Early  VTiite  Dutch . 

35  cts. 

CO  cts. 

$1.00 

White  Strap  Leaf . 

...10  “ 

35  “ 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

30  “ 

45  “ 

15 

Large  White  Globe . 

....10  “ 

SO  “ 

45  “ 

75 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

..JO  “ 

80  “ 

45  “ 

75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

...10  “ 

SO  “ 

45  *• 

75 

Golden  Ball  (Robson’s) . 

...10  “ 

35  “ 

60  ’’ 

1.00 

Large  Yellow  Globe,  extra.. 

...10  “ 

85  “ 

60  “ 

1.00 

Large  V  bite,  or  Cow  Horn.. . 

,...10  “ 

85  “ 

69  “ 

LOO 

Long  White  French . 

...10  “ 

35  “ 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra  fine _ 

,...10  “ 

85  “ 

60  “ 

1.00 

Yellow  Finland .  . . 

....20  “ 

55  “ 

1.00  “ 

2.00 

German  Teltow . 

...20  “ 

55  “ 

1.00  “ 

2.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish.., 

...JO  “ 

30  “ 

45  “ 

75 

Skirting's  Purple  Top  do.  .. 

....10  “ 

30  “ 

45  “ 

75 

Laing’s  Ruta-baga . 

...JO  “ 

30  “ 

45  ** 

75 

Carter’s  Imp.  Purple  Top  Swede  10  “ 

35  “ 

60  ” 

1.00 

Prices  for  lai'ger  quantities  to  dealers,  either  in  bulk  or 
packets  for  retailing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden— containing  about  150  pages  closely 
printed  matter,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  enclosing  25  cents.  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Garden¬ 
er’s  Almanac,  gratis.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

4i  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st..  New  York. 

or,  231  Maiu-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Turnip  and  ether  Seasonable  Seeds 

ISy  Mail. 

Turnip  Seeds. 


V  lb. 

Early  Dutch . $1.00 

German  Teltow  [fine] .  2.00 

Red  Top  Strap-Leaf .  75 

White  Strap-Leaf  Flat . .  1.00 

White  Flat  or  Globe . 75 

Long  White  French . 1.00 

New  Long  Pure  White .  1.00 

Long  White  Tankard .  75 

Vertue’s  New  Long  White .  1.50 

Long  Yellow  French  [fine] .  1.50 

Yellow  Malta .  1.50 

Yellow  Stone .  1.00 

Yellow  Aberdeen .  75 

Robson’s  Golden  Ball .  1.00 

Dale’s  Hybrid .  75 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish,  or  Ruta-baga .  75 

White  Ruta-baga .  75 

Laing’s  Ruta-baga .  75 

Skirving’s  Ruta-baga . 75 


$  oz. 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


ALSO, 

^  lb.  $  oz. 

Long  Green  Cucumber . $2.00  20 

Green  Curled  Endive .  3.00  80 

Green  Curled  Scotch  Kale .  1.50  15 

Wheeler’s  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce .  8.00  80 

Corn  Salad . 1*50  15 

White  Naples  Summer  Radish .  2.00  20 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  “  3.00  80 

Round  Leaved  Spinach .  75  10 

Prickly  “  75  10 

Early  Tom  Thumb  Peas . per  quart.  75 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  “  .  “  90 

Catalogues  mailed  ?  J.  M.  TITOIiBXJRJV  & 
on  application.  )  15  John-st.,  New  York* 

Hexaaner’s  Prong-Mo©. 


The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  on  application.  Price  $2.50,  cash  with  the  order. 

For  sale  at  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses,  ami  by 
REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 

—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  part9  of  the  U.SM,  Cairn  da, 
or  South  America.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAMES  YOUNG  Jr.  &  GO.,  Marshalltou,  Chestor  Co.,  Pa. 


1868.] 
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DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK, 

THE  VARIATION 

OF 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

BY 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  EDITION 
BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

I  N  T  W  O  VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing-  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  ns  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  he  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published,  in  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100  pages, 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $0.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin’s  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do¬ 
mestication,  are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state¬ 
ments.  His  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  thought ;  liis  principles  and  argu¬ 
ments  everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug¬ 
gestions  of  thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  hook  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  he 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [ New  York  Evening  Post. 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de¬ 
scribed  fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic,  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[. Scottish  American  Journal. 


Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  he  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
perusal.— [Congregationalist  &  Recorder ,  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  done  a  great  service  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin’s  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
ho  has  an  immense,  but  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  lias  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop¬ 
agator  of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia¬ 
tion  and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 

[Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general. — [. Forney's  (Phila.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value.— (St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin's  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  .they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain.— [Rostov  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  lie  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr-Danvin’s  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  Ho  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student. 

[New  York  Tribune. 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


by 


JOSIAH  IIOOPES,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Bncluding  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

Notices  by  the  tress: 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifers,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Hoopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springjield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  aud  excellent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Coniferaie,  or  cone-hear¬ 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  &  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  ivho  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book. — [ Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.— [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations.— [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


HARRIS’ 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS 

TO  VEGETATION. 

BY  THE  LATE 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Enlarged  and  improved,  with  additions  from 
the  author’s  manuscripts  and  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from  nature  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION.  — insects  defined,  brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  RIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION  ;  OR¬ 
DERS  AND  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

COLEOPTERA. -beetles,  scarab^eians.  ground- 

beetles.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW¬ 
ER,  STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF¬ 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHRYSOME- 
LIANS.  CANTH  ARIDES. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ORTHOPTERA. — earwigs,  cockroaches,  sooth¬ 
sayers.  WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.  KATYDID.  LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HEMIPTERA.  — BUGS.  SQUASH  BUG.  CLINCH- 
BUG.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
HOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BLIGHT.  BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LEPIDOPTERA.— CATERPILLARS.  BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS.  HAWK-MOTHS.  -EGERIANS  OR  BOR¬ 
ING  CATERPILLARS.  MOTHS.  CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT,  BEE, CORN, 
CLOTHES,  AND  FEATHER-WINGED  MOTHS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HYMENOPTERA.  —  stingers  and  piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AND  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW-FLY.  ROSE-BUSH  AND  PEAR-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR¬ 
LEY  INSECT  AND  .JOINT  WORM. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DIPTERA.  —  GNATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES¬ 
SIAN,  WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO- 
WINGED  GALL-FLIES,  AND  FRUIT  FLIES. 

APPENDIX.— THE  ARMY  WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  §4.00 ;  the 
other  iu  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en¬ 
gravings  colored  with  great  accuracy,  $G.OO. 

8eut  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE  VVI  I'DtK'AN 


]For  1  868. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME, 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

JOSL4II  HOOPES, 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 

DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  LI.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VICK,  and 

other  well  known  pomological  and  floricultural  writers. 

The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTOY  SEES*  AIK©  STS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER'S  CALENDAR. 

PART  II. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COT¬ 
TON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE  §1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURAL  Mil 


ITox-  ISO  S. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it.  has  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairymen’s  Association,  in  which  lie  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap¬ 
paratus,  buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers  and  Earth  Closets 

In  their  relations  to  Agriculture ,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring. 

Winter  Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston  ; — one  upon 

Scythes  and  Cradles, 

By  John  AV.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated ;)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breaking  and  on  Bitting  Colts,  by  Sam'l 
F.  Headly,  Esq.,  (illustrated;)  on  liecent  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  AV.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention.  Affecting  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  is  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1S67,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  is  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HORSEKEEPERS, 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  AVILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

BEAUTIFUL.  LA'  ILLl’STK  ATED. 
CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 

Ponies— Different  Breeds. 

How  to  Breed  IVlules. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 

How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 

How  to  Break  a  Horse. 

How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 

How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York, 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORAWQE  JUDD  &  CO 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

TIIE  NEW  HOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS,  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &.  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  PULLER. 

Crowing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Grafting  the  Grape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &,  Discarded  Varieties. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry : — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  PROP.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 

WHAT  IS  PEAT? 

ITS  FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 
CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL  CHANGES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  USE. 
PEAT  AS  FUEL. 

ITS  VALUE. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.25. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  PROF.  FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  “  Horticola,”  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  020  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.0Q. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture, 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening-  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe— History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
-The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $6.50. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  -with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 
and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 
the  marks  of  long-  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 
growing. 

CONTEN-TS. 

DWARF  APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FIGS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL  GARDENS. 

CITY  YARDS. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  -work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 
in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 
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EIBIESS  AMUSEMENT 

FOB 

BOYS  AN©  GIRLS. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks, 

which  have  been  deseribed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES, 

DWELLINGS, 

BARNS, 

MILLS, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

For  developing  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they 
are  unequaled.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial 
in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale.  In  offering  them  to 
parents  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  children, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  them  a  service  which  cannot  he 
fully  appreciated  until  they  have  seen  the  blocks  in  their 
wonderful  combinations,  affording  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
toy  to  the  prattling  infant,  and  serving  as  a  delightful  study 
and  pastime  for  the  older  ones  of  the  family. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $'1.00;  Ko.2,  $1.50  ;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00 ;  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  he  made  to  dealers.  Address 

OKANGE  JUDD  <&  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  4 !  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  S¥?ake  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Oare  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs. 

Will  It  Pay? 

How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


MASTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURAGE. 
THE  APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDING. 
MOTH  WORM. 
SWARMING. 


QUEENS. 
DISEASES. 
ANGER  OF  BEES. 
ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERING. 


SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


BY 


Cummings  l¥3sgiera 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Tour  attention  Is  Invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  OH  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  ■work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  714:  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  SIO.OO. 

ORANGE  JUDO  Sc  CO., 

245  Broadway,  ftlewYork. 


Modern  American  Architecture, 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

containing 

BERIOS  ANT©  FliAMS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.,  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
work,  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“ Modern  American  Architecture”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  advertised 
above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Onions:  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 
Paper . . 20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.  Octavo,  3.2  pp.  Neat  paper  covers. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and.  the  Money 
we  Made  by  it . 30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  ol 
a  romance.  12mo,  120  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;  bound,  00  cents. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry ;  with 
a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notes  on 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and 
Grape.  By  R.  G.  Pardee.  Cloth,  12mo,  157  pp. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry-. . $1.50 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep ; 
Selecting  the  Best  for  Wool  and  for  Mutton  ;  Rules  for 
Crossing ;  Practical  Details  for  Rearing ;  Summer  and 
Winter  Management ;  Treating  Diseases ;  with  New 
Chapters  by  Henry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds,  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  and  other  Articles 
in  Sheep  Husbandry.  Octavo,  338  pp. 


.A.  NEW  WORK. 

THE 

PKCMON  HORSE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES  DU  HUYS, 

Author  of  the  “Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race;”  “  Trotters;” 

“  The  Horse  Breeder’s  Guide etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,  REARING,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  PERC1IERON  HORSE. 

I* A  2 ST  FIRST’. 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERONS. 

GLANCE  AT  PERCHE. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PERCHERON  RACE. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PERCIIERON . 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PERCIIERON  RACE. 

HIS  FIRST  MODIFICATION  DUE  TO  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  BRITTANY  RACE. 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY  ARE  BRED. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON  HORSE. 

STARTING  POINT  OF  THIS  DEGENERATION. 

FART  SECOND. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  THE 
PERCHERON  HORSE. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  PERCHERON  BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF  OR  BY  SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
TO  BE  INFLEXIBLY  MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE,  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX¬ 
TURE  THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER¬ 
CHERON  RACE— THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
DRAFT-HORSE,  THE  INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF  FOREIGN  CROSSINGS. 

THE  ARAB  CROSS. 

THE  ENGLISH  CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD¬ 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART  THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FOOD  AND  BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING  DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  SPEED  OF  THE  PERCHERON  HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York, 
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Packer’s  Patent  Stump  Extractor  and  Wall 
Builder. 

Wo  believe  this  machine  to  be  nnequaled  for  power,  ease 
of  working:,  convenience,  and  durability.  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular.  Address 

PACKER  &  FISH,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing:  the  Best. 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years  ;  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’ and  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
Water-proof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  bbls.  the  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  l'or  any  purpose 
is  unsurpassed  for  body,  durability,  elasticity,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  $6  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  farm¬ 
er  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
for  a  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  BIDWELL,  251  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


This  indestructible  mineral  differs  from  all  others  in  pos¬ 
sessing  soft  flexible  fibers,  resembling  silk. 


Asbestos  Roof  Coating 


Prepared  ready  for  use,  and  forms,  when  applied  with  a 
brush,  a  strong,  elastic,  waterproof,  and  fibrous  covering, 
resembling  felt.  Is  particularly  valuable  for  Shingle  Roofs. 


Asbestos  Cement 


Is  a  material  of  similar  nature,  of  proper  consistency  to  be 
applied  with  a  trowed  for  cementing' joints  and  fissures  in 
wood,  stone,  and  metals.  We  guarantee  it  to  stop  all  leaks 
on  roofs  of  all  kinds.  10-Ib.  pails,  $1. 

Descriptive  circulars  by  mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  No.  78  William-street,  New  York. 
Patentee,  and  for  ten  years  Manufacturer  of  Roofing 
Materials. 

FAMILY 

CIDER  AM)  WINE  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON’S  PATENT.  Grinds 
fine,  fast,  and  easy.  Makes  pure  wine 
and  sweet  cider.  More  than  15,000  in  use. 
Larger  sizes  witli  two  curbs,  also  with 
large  square  curb.  Ciller  Press  Screws, 
line  thread,  very  powerful.  Copper  Strip 
Peeil  Cutters,  the  best  and  cheapest  sell- 
feeding  Cutter  for  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn 
Stalks.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEEKSIIILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or, 

S3  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hill’s  Pat.  Hand  Lawn  Mowing  Machine. 

Tills  is  a  small,  light  machine  for  mowing  lawns,  grass 
plots,  and  borders.  It  is  pushed  forward  by  a  handle  with 
a  cross-head,  and  moves  on  a  roller.  The  spiral  cutter  is  rap¬ 
idly  revolved  by  the  means  of  the  gears,  cutting  the  grass 
evenly  and  rapidly,  and  leaves  a  smooth,  close-shaved  turf, 
with  less  labor  and  time,  and  much  more  perfectly  than  it 
can  be  done  by  a  lawn  scythe.  It  is  equal  to  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  lawn  mowers,  and  is  ottered  at  half  the  price.  Circulars 
mailed  to  all  applicants.  Price  $40. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row, 

Sole  Agents  for  New  York. 

INGERSOLL’S  COTTON  AMD 

WOOL  PRESSES 

INGERSOLL'S  ITAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES , 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information. call  on .or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  ifc  DOUGHERTY,  Gieen- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y, _ 

NIVERSAL  FILTER  WELL,  Patented  in 

December  1807.  Drives  and  works  well  In  all  kinds  of 
soil,  Specialty,  sand  and  clay.  $20  to  $30  profit  per  well  of 
25  feet.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale.  Address 

OSCAR  C.  FOX,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

N  TRIAL.— TEN  COPIES  OF  A  FIRST-CLASS 

$3  Magazine,  six  months,  for  $10.  The  Pictorial 
Phkenolooical  Journal  sent  in  clubs  of  10,  from  July  to 
January,  at  $1  a  copy.  A  new  volume  (48th)  begins  with  the 
July  No.  The  Trenton  Monitor  says  of  it:  “A  periodical 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  publication  in  the 
world,  is  calculated  to  do  good  to  its  readers. 

Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUY  TIIB  BEST. 

“  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due.” 


i  '  A  ~  m  m 

Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  one  machine 


HARDER’S  PREMIUM  RAILWAY  HORSE  POWER  AND 
COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

At  the  Great  National  Trial,  Auburn,  July,  1SG6,  for  “  Slow 
and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less  than  l  '•<  miles  per 
hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of  the  very  best  kind,  de¬ 
serving  of  high  commendation,  thorough  and  conscientious 
workmanship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  etc.,"  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers, Separators,  FanningMills,  Wood  Saws,  Seed  Sow¬ 
ers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market.  Circulars  with 
price,  full  information,  and  Judges’  Report  of  Auburn  trial 
sent  free.  Address  11,  &  M.  HARDER, 

Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 

Established  (830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cutters.  Wood  Saw¬ 
ing  Machines,  Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch- 
forks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing,)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel¬ 
led  if  equalled  by  any  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented.  Address, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  Iff.  Y. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 

’ITUSE  FABLOTEiS,§’  FAVOISS'fl'E  ! 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  PREMIUM 

M  DKILL, 

With  the  Improved  Guano  Attachment  it  Grass  Seed  Sower. 


yf.  /lilCh  A  CO.  , 

A  CONTIGUOUS  GRAIN  DISTRIBUTOR  ! 

The  Desideratum  of  Seeders !  Perfect  in  Mechanical 
Construction  !  Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work.  1 
Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to  the 
finest  kerneled,  with  accuracy.  Thistle  ballsand  dirt  do  not 
clog  it.  Sending  an  even  continuous  stream  through  each 
tube;  performing  equally  well  ,up  hill  or  down,  side  bill  or 
level.  No  Bunching  of  Grain  1  No  Liability  to  Get  Out 
of  Order  or  Broken  I  Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or  with 
Compost  or  Seed  Attachment.  For  oue  of  these  incompati¬ 
ble  Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59X  South  Charles-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$10 


a  Day  for  A1I .-Stencil  Tool  Samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Watclies,  and  Rosfcopf's  Patented  People’s 
Watch  Cased  in  Swedish  Silver. 

The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a  metal  differing  en¬ 
tirely  from  any  ever  ottered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and 
resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  lias  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  lias  not  only  called  forth  the  eulogiumsof  the 
press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has 
also  obtained  a  Gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  movements  are  well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and 
as  all  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I 
am  enabled  to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers. 
Price  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  he  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which  will 
he  sent  post-paid,  on  demand. 

A  full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze  Cases 
for  Waltham  Watclies. 

Goods  sent  by  Express  C.  O.  D„  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  I).  HUGUENIN  VUILLF.MIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SORGO  HAND-BOOK. 

Our  Ninth  Annual  Sorgo  Ilaml-Book, 

Giving  the  most  reliable  information  on  Manufacturing 
Sorghum  Syrup,  the  result  of  11  years’  personal  experience, 
with  full  description  of  the  celebrated 

COOK  EVAPORATOR 

and 

VIC  TOM  CASTE  MILK 

sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

See  June  number  of  Agriculturist. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

rfp  RAY’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  HORSE-POW- 
'W  ER,  and  machines  for  Threshing  and  cleaning  grain. 
Also  machines  for  sawing  wood  with  Circular  and  Cross-Cut 
Drag  Saws.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  A.  W.  CRAY  & 
SONS,  Middletown,  Vt.  Circulars  and  Prices  on  application. 

Mill-Stone  Dressing  ancl  Glaziers’  Diamonds;  also 
for  all  Mechanical  purposes.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 
JOHN  DICKINSON,  64  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Cheaper  to  buy  them  than  to  grow 
them.  See  E.  Burgess’s  advertisement  in  June  No.,  p.238. 

f"  MPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 

cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  the  oldest 
and  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  possess¬ 
ing  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  Fertil¬ 
izers,  controlling  exclusively  the  night-soil,  offal,  hones  and 
dead  animals  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
also  tlie  great  Communipaw  abbatoirs,  otter  for  sale,  in  lots 
to  suit  customers, 

TOSS  OF 

DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE 

Made  from  night-soil,  blood,  bones,  and  offal, 
ground  to  a  powder. 

Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  to 
the  best  brands  of  Superphosphate  for  Pi'esent  Crop , 
although  sold  only  lor  Twentjufive  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

BONE  BUST. 

1— COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2— FINE,  suitable  for 

Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  BONE. 

C^We  Warrant  our  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Double-Refined 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  wiwitli  the  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
effects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine¬ 
ness  in  tlie  market. 

NITR0-PH0SPHATE  0F  LIME. 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this  market,  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  usual  in  Superphospliat.es.  For  Permanent,  as  well  ns 
for  immediate  powerful  elfect  upon  land,  it  iias  no  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  $55.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &e.,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville’s  formula  [of  France]. 
Also,  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bone 
Meal.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York 

X>X£X^XX  ESSAY 


MARL. 

Tlie  railroad  of  tlie  Squanknm  and  Freehold  Marl  Com¬ 
pany  will  he  completed  by  about  tlie  middle  of  October  next. 
It  will  then  he  possible  for  that  Company  to  deliver  their 
green  sand  marl  at  points  along  the  line  ot  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  railroad,  and  branches ;  the  New  Jersey  Central,  and 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad:  and  at  all  accessible  points 
on  New  York  Bay,  the  Hudson  River,  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  such  rates  as  must  ensure  a  large  demand. 

The  Company  desiring  to  place  in  the  hands  of  purchasers 
concise  directions  for  i Is  use.  offer  a  prize  of  two  hundred 
dollars  for  tlie  best  essay  on  Marl,  its  origin,  use,  and  appli¬ 
cation. 

Decision  to  be  left  to  Professor  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College;  General  N.  Norris  Halstead. 
President  of  tlie  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
Judge  Campbell,  President  of  tlie  New  Jersey  Central  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 
JOHN  D.  BUCKELEW,  Secretary  of  the  Company,  at 
Jamesburg,  N.  J„  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  July  next. 

jpURE  SQUANKUM  MARL.  —  Tlie  best  and 

a.  cheapest  Fertilizer.  For  circulars  containing  prices, 
directions  for  application,  and  testimonials  as  to  value. 
Address  BENJ.  HAINES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PYLE’S  SAILER  ATU§, 

CREAM  TARTAR, 
MAKING  SOIDA, 

A  O.  K.  SOAP, 

r Are  acknowledged  tlie  best  in  America.  Sold  by  Grocers 
generally.  JAMES  PYLE,  Manufacturer, 

350  Washiugton-st.,  New  Y ork. 
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€!IESYMC  COMPOUNDS 

(Patented.) 

COMPLETE  DISINFECTANTS,  SURE  INSECT  DE¬ 
STROYERS,  AND  CURATIVE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  &c. 

Cresylic  Acid,  well-known  as  contain  in  its  effects  for  the 
above  purposes,  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  available  for 
common  use.  With  license  under  Letters  Patent  various 
compounds  are  beiug  manufactured  by  the  undersigned, 
whose  Family  Soaps  have  long  been  a  staple  article  in  the 
market. 

SHEEP  DIP, 

For  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects  on  Sheep. 


5  5b  Canisters . $1.25 

10  “  “  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . 35.00 


Proportions  are  1  n>  Dipto  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

PLAMT  PROTECTOR. 

In  solution  for  destroying  and  repelling  insects  from  Trees 
or  Plants. 

In  1  and  3  lb  Canisters,  @50  cents,  and  $1,00 ;  larger  pack¬ 
ages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip. 

CRESYLIC  OII^TMEMT, 

For  Cure  of  Foot  Rot.  &c.  In  solution  for  killing  Insects, 
&c.,  on  stock.  In  3  lb  Canisters,  $1. 

CARBOLIC  DISINFECTING  SOAP. 

In  tablets  for  convenient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs, 
fee.,  destroying  Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Plies, 
curative  of  Sores,  Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds. 

In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.60.  In  boxes,  lb.  bars,  $4. 


LAUNDRY  AND  No.  !  SOAPS. 

For  use  in  scrubbing  and  in  the  Laundry.  Send  for  a  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet.  For  sale  by  Grocers,  Seedsmen,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Dealers,  Druggists,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 

190  Elizabetli-st.,  New  York. 

J.  H.  BURTT, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

STORE,  84  KNEELAHD  STREET. 

“Warelionse,  115  Sosiili  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Particular  attention  given  to  sales  of  Flour,  Butter,  Cheese, 
Eggs,  Hides,  Pelts,  Country  Produce,  fee. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SOI*  <&  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 

Shrubs,  Iioses,  &c. 

EUwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  W.  V. 


Camellia  Japonica 

should  be  purchased  during  the  summer. 

They  are  offered  at 

$30  to  $50  per  100, 
and  still  lower  by  the  1,000. 

Larger  plants  are  one  to  two  dollars  each. 

All  are  compact  and  bushy.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  V. 


Southern  Market. 

"Wo  luive  a  large  stock  of  Cabbage  Plants  growing  for  the 
Southern  Market,  orders  for  which  will  now  be  received. 
They  will  be  sent  out  during  July  and  August,  as  directed. 
Prices  and  varieties  may  be  seen  in  June  No.  of  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  page  238.  EDWARD  BURGESS, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


To  Tree  Agents  and  Large  Planters. 

We  now  have  the  largest  stock  of  Small  Fruits  In  the 
country,  and  can  supply  plants  this  fall  at  low  rates.  Write 
us  for  terms  to  agents.  Address 

PURDY  &  .JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y„ 

Or,  PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


fiEO.  A.  DEITZ,  TL'SEE  IS  IS.  EAT 
vA  SUED  WHEAT  GROWER,  Chambersburgh, 
Pa.,  sends  free  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Seed  Wheats 
in  the  world. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 
Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  GO., 

Parkesburgli,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  improved  oiixo  Chester  hogs 

produce  the  greatest  amount  of  Pork }  for  food  con¬ 
sumed,  of  any  known  breed.  Send  stamp  for  its  description, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported 
Animals  and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


¥  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN.”  —  NATIONAL 

types;  English,  French,  German,  Austrian,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Russian,  Grecian,  Swiss,  Polish,  Chinese,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
Japanese,  &c.,  with  portraits,  in  July  No.  Phrenological 
Journal,  30  cts.,  or  $3  a  year.  Clubs  of  10,  six  months  "on 
trial,"  for  $10.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


rjpiaE  coreFEFTioreEars  iB.Area>- 

-**-  BOOK.— Giving  full  and  explicit  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  Candy,  Bon-bons,  Carraways.  Chocolate,  Comfits,  Cara¬ 
mels,  Jellies,  Essences,  Fruit  Pastes,  lee  Creams.  Lozenges, 
Marmalades,  Jams,  Icings,  Meringues.  Syrups,  etc.,  etc,. 
Price  25  cents.  Send  orders  to  O.  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nas- 
Bau-st.,  New  York. 


ROCKBRIDGE  ALUM  SPRINGS,  VA., 

OPEN  JUNE  1st,  1SG8. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Summer  resorts  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  quite  the  most  celebrated  for  its  Mineral  Virtues. 
For  Pamphlets  with  Maps  of  R.  It.  routesaud  all  particulars, 
apply  to  Hegeman  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Weeks  &  Potter, 
Boston;  Wyeth*  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers.  Baltimore;  Purcell  &  Ladd,  Richmond;  or  by  mail 
as  above.  FRAZIER  &  RANDOLPH,  Proprietors. 


Full  and  Simple  Instructions  in  the  art  of 

ENTRILOatJY 

or  the  art  of  creating  Vocal  Illusions;  Tricks  of  the 
Tea  Trade  and  the  Tea  Companies;  Extemporaneous 
Preaching;  Peanut  Culture  ;  Home-made  Furs ;  Me¬ 
chanical  Spies ;  Sewing  Machine  Swindles;  Fish  Cul¬ 
ture;  Japanese  Magic;  Trick  of  Aerial  Suspension,  and  of 
the  Human  Head  Floating  in  the  Air;  Treatment  of  Cancer; 
Art  of  Judging  Horses:  A  Canine  Actor;  Choice  of  Cana¬ 
ries:  Bird  Taming  and  Bird  Training ;  Teaching  the  Dumb 
to  Speak;  Authorship  as  a  Universal  Accomplishment; 
Gratuitous  Advertising;  What  to  do  for  a  Living;  Queer 
Fishes— leaping,  climbing,  shooting  and  talking  fishes; 
Training  for  Health  and  for  Athletic  Contests  ;  Exposure  of 
Psychomancy,  or  Soul  Charming;  How  People  See  Ghosts; 
How  to  Write  Business  Letters ;  Bathing,  healthful  and  hurt¬ 
ful;  Kalsomining;  Queer  Surgery ;  The  Kaffir  Knob-Kerrle; 
Remedies  for  Intoxication  and  love  of  Liquor;  Ingenuity  in 
a  New  Channel;  Is  Salt  Poisonous?  Artesian  Wells;  Short¬ 
hand  Writers  Wanted;  Maple  Sugar  Making;  Liniments 
and  Pain  Paints;  Artificial  Honey;  Rich  Men  of  the  World 
and  how  they  Gained  their  Wealth,  including  Bonner,  Drew, 
Vanderbilt,  Stewart,  Claflliii,  &c. ;  Exposures  of  Humbugs 
and  Swindles  by  the  author  of  the  famous  book,  “  Rogues 
and  Rogueries.”  Hints  to  Young  Men  who  are,  or  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  Love,  and  Hints  to  Young  Ladies  who  are  or 
wiio  expect  to  be  Fallen  in  Love  With,  by  Aunt  Sue;  Puz¬ 
zles  and  Amusements  for  the  Young  Folks;  Useful  Arts; 
Valuable  Recipes ;  Entertaining  and  Useful  Reading  for 
everybody,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  found  in 

HANEY9 S  JOURNAL, 

a  small  but  neat  and  attractive  monthly  yaper,  carefully  ed¬ 
ited,  and  moderately  illustrated.  We  think  Haney’s  Jour¬ 
nal  a  first-rate  little  paper,  but  perhaps  we  are  not  the  best 
judges.  Suppose  you  try  it  just  for  a  single  year  and  see 
what  you  think  of  it.  with  one  exception  our  readers  all 
appear  to  like  it;  several  have  pronounced  it  better  than 
they  expected  it  to  be.  As  we  should  like  to  agreeably  sur¬ 
prise  all  future  subscribers  in  the  same  way,  we  will  not  say 
it  is  the  “Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  World,”  as  publishers 
occasionally  claim— for  we  do  not  really  think  it  is— still  we 
think  every  one  will  find  it  worth  the  small  price  we  charge 
for  it;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  every  reader  of  this 
advertisement  try  it. 

We  continue  our  offer  to  send  Haney’s 
Journal  the  WHOLE  of  this  year 
HSUS)  for  only  Twenty-five  Cents, 
thus  enabling  all  to  secure  a  supply  of 
useful  and  entertaining  reading  tit  a 
trifling  expense.  OBSERVE.— We  will  send  the  Journal 
for  this  small  sum  only  to  new  subscribers  taking  it  from 
January  18(18,  to  January  I860,  as  our  object  is  to  obtain 
a  large  circulation  for  this  year.  We  trust  to  the,  paper’s 
merits  for  retaining  all,  or  nearly  all  subscribers  we  get  for 
this  year.  C3T-  Single  copies  to  be  had  only  of  the  news¬ 
dealers.  Dealers  will  find  it  quick  selling.  Trade  supplied 
by  all  Wholesalers.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

Publishers)  111*  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


jfi  RANT  AND  COLFAX  IN  THE  FIELD.— 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OPENED.  Now  Is  tlie  time  for 
Agents  to  make  money.  Thirty  different  styles  of  elegant 
Campaign  BADGES,  MiiDALS  and  PINS,  now  ready.  Sam¬ 
ple  lots  sent  to  the  trade  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  each,  post¬ 
paid. 

Also,  in  Press,  WELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  NATIONAL 
HAND-BOOK,  a  complete  compendium  of  the  Political  His- 
tory.  of  the  country,  from  the  original  formation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  time.  The  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  voter  in  the  land.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Also,  in  Press.  GRANT  AND  COLFAX  CAMPAIGN- 
SONGSTER,  brim  full  of  new  and  original  Songs,  adapted 
to  popular  airs,  suited  to  present  campaign.  This  will  be  the 
Song  Book  of  the  Campaign.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
15  cents. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— We  propose  to  produce,  from  time  to 
time,  everything  that  is  wanted  in  the  Campaign  line.  If 
you  want,  the  right  kind  of  goods  at  the  right  prices,  send  to 
headquarters.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  with  terms. 

Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  and  Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods,  No.  9S 
Spriug-st.,  New-York,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


The  Private  Family  Kecord. 

Photographic  and  Biographic.  Admirably  arranged  for 
recording  in  detail  the  personal  incidents  in  the  life  of  each 
member  of  the  Family,  with  spaces  for  their  likenesses  at 
different  ages,  from  infancy  up,  thus  making  an  invaluable 
reference  for  both  the  present  and  future  generations.  By 
JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  M.  D.  Price,  Board  and  paper,  $2.50. 
Board  and  Cloth,  $3.50.  Full  Morocco,  $5.00.  Mailed  post 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  Explanatory  circulars  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Local  agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
EDWARD  GRISCOM,  Gen’l  Agt.,  42  East  29th-st.,  New  York. 


A  Book  for  Summer  Travel  and  Summer  Rest.  For  the 
Train,  the  Steamer,  the  Sea  Shore,  the  Mountains,  the  Home, 
or  the  Sunday  School. 

JUST  ISSUED, 

The  Gospel  1st.  the  Trees. 

By  Alexander  Clark,  A.  M.  12ino,  305  pages,  tinted  paper, 
beveled  boards.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50.  “Every  leaf 
sparkles  with  the  freshness  of  Spring-time.” 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  &  CO„  Publishers, 

421  Walnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Advertisers. 

Tiie  MIRROR  AND  FARMER,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  leading  Farming 
anil  Family  Paper  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  quar¬ 
to,  about  the  size  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
prepay  postage.  Terms  of  advertising :— Ten  cents  for  a  iine 
of  space  each  insertion.  Twelve  lines  make  an  inch  long. 
Twenty  dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

JOHN  B.  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments. 
Hailing  ©f  every  description. 


j^EW  BOOKS  for  Schools,  Libraries,  and  families. 

k*  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  at 
less  than  the  regular  New  York  rates.  GEORGE  H.  BAKER, 
Purchasing  Agent,  54  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 


Beron  Herd  Hooks  for  Sale. 

1st  and  2d  vol.  of  American,  bound  separate  or  in  one.. $4.50 
1st  and  2d  vol.  of  Davy's  and  Howard’s  English,  bound  in 

one,  $1.50;  and  the  3d  vol.  of  Howard’s  for . $3.00 

Also,  a  few  choice  Thoroughbred  Devon  Bulls.  Cows,  and 
Heifers,  from  milking  and  premium  stock,  for  sale  by 

H.  M.  SESSIONS,  South  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED 
FOR  “  PEOPLE’S  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY.” 

By  JAMES  PAIITON.  the  “Prince  of  Biographers,”  con¬ 
taining  lives  of  distinguished  persons  of  ail  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  Women  as  well  as  Men.  A  handsome  octavo  book  of 
over  000  pages,  illustrated  with  12  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 
No  competition.  Agents  say  it  sells  faster  than  any  book  they 
ever  sold.  Terms  liberal.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED !  AGENTS !  To  sell  JOHN  S.  C. 

ABBOTT’S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 

This  work  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  the  General,  and  is  otherwise  very  haneb. 
somely  illustrated.  The  best  selling  work  in  the  market; 
price  suited  to  tiie  times.  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher, 
55  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOWE’S  PIANO  W  ITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

ALSO  FOR  MELODEON,  CABINET  ORGAN,  GUITAR, 
ACCORDEON,  CONCERTINI,  GERMAN  ACCORDEON, 
BANJO,  VIOLIN.  FLUTE,  CLARIONET,  FLAGEOLET, 
FIFE.  Eacli  Book  contains  easy  and  simple,  but  very  com¬ 
plete  rules  and  exercises,  with  from  one  to  four  hundred 
pieces  of  popular  music,  fingered  expressly  lor  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Price,  50  cents  each,  sent  post-paid. 

ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IBAPSjE  LEAYES,  a  Domestic  Magazine 

ItfiL  of  Useful  Information  and  Amusement.  It  contains 
Tales,  Stories,  Useful  Recipes,  Articles  on  Ornamental  Art, 
Scientific  Articles,  Puzzles.  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  Only  25 
cents  a  year.  The  best  and  cheapest  paper  published.  Prizes 
are  given  for  correct  answers  to  the  Puzzles.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 
O.  A.  ROORBACH,  Publisher,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Do  you  wish  to  see  the  hand-writing  of 

GEN-’L  GfiiAMT? 

Send  10  cts.  immediately  to  L.  S.  THOMPSON,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  for  the  July  No.  of  “  The  Teacher  of  Penmanship 


66  reroUNG  MEN  ”  WHO  SEEK  PERSONAL 

H-  Improvement  and  promotion  ;  YOUNG  WOMEN 
who  would  “do  something;”  Parents.  Teachers,  and  others 
may  have  the  $3  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal 
C  months,  in  clubs  of  10,  “on  trial.”  at  $1  each.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


(TFSffE  AKT  ©!•'  PUBLIC 

Ja.  ING.— An  exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Oratory. 
By  Samuel  Neil.  Price  25  cents.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


46  HURT  IT.”— A  $3  MAGAZINE,  IN  CLUBS 
.0  of  10,  sent  half  a  year,  "on  trial"  for  $10,  or 
only  $1  each.  The  Pictorial  Phrenological  Journal. 
New  Vol.— 48tli — begins  with  July  No.  Address  S,  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dodworth,  Alien  &  Fischer, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
all  kinds  made  to  order. 

Send  for  Price  List,  GAstor  Place,  New  York. 


€ROCKERY.Some  years  experience  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  Crockery  house  will  enable  me  to  supply  families 
and  country  dealers  at  the  lowest  New  York  rates.  Tin  ware 
and  house-furnishing  goods  also  bought  on  Commission  from 
Manufacturers  direct.  G.  II.  BAKER,  54  Barclay-st.,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PEWS,  50c.;  Fountain  Styles,  $1  to  $2;  with 
case  and  pencil,  $2  to  $3.50.  Pens  repaired  for  50c. 

G.  F.  1IAWKES,  04  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Now  is  the  time  to  set  them.  See 
E.  Burgess's  advertisement  in  June  No.,  page  23S. 


I,.  B.  WHITLOCK’S  Agricultural  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Headquarters.  Every  implement 
should  be  represented.  245  Broadway,  N.  Y . 


EVERY  MM  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  MAKING  MONEY. — Price  of  Presses, 
$8.  $12,  $1G,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  otiiee,  $15,  $20.  $30,  $42, 
$48,  $70.  Send  for  Circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


All  varieties  of  CABBAGE  PLANTS  for  sale  at  low  rates, 
by  E.  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 


Field’s  Pear  Culture . . .  .-$1.25 


GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUSD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Allen’s  Domestic  Animals  •  ••  ...  .$1.00 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  HORSE,  MULE, 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  and  FARM 
DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their  DIS¬ 
EASES  and  REMEDIES.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth, 
12mo,  227  pp. 

Allen’s  Rural  Architecture .  .$1.50 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction 
•of  convenient  FARM-HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS,  including  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Car¬ 
nage  and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops,  Wood-Houses, 
Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice-Houses,  Poultry  and  Bee- 
Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for 
the  gardens  and  grounds ;  nseful  and  ornamental  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  etc.  By  lion.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Editor 
“  American  Herd-Book,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  37S  pp. 

American  Bird-Fancier . Paper,..  30. 

Field,  Cage,  and  House-Birds,  breeding,  rearing,  etc. 
Paper,  12mo,  107  pp. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 30 

(Including  the  Dahlia.)  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  THE 
ROSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.  12mo,  90  pp. 

American  Farm-Book.  (R.  L.  Allen). $1.50 

Or  a  Contend  op  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irriga¬ 
tion,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States ;  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Culti¬ 
vating,  and  Preparation  for  Market.  Over  one  hundred 
engravings.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo,  325  pp. 

American  Weeds,  and  Useful  Plants.$l. 75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator — Farmer,  Gar¬ 
dener,  etc. ;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(with  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of 
Cultivators  ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradi¬ 
cation  when  needed.  While  practical  in  its  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By  Wm.  Darlington,  M.D., 
and  Prop.  Geo.  Tiiurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated 
with  277  Engravings.  12mo.,  4C0  pp. 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  .30 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Rabbits  :  their  Diseases  and  Remedies  ;  Full 
Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitries, 
etc. ;  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  tbe  Table. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  M.  Bement.  author  oi 
Poulterer's  Companion ,  etc.  12mo,  101  pp.,  in  neat 
illustrated  paper  covers. 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures. 

Paper. . 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  o( 
manure ;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur¬ 
ther  showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommer.  8vo,  90  pp. 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen-Gardener. .  ...$1,00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  tbe  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  210  pp. 


Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Buist’s  American  Flower  Garden  Direc¬ 
tory . . . .  $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants  in  the  Flower-Garden,  Hot-House,  Green-Honse, 
Rooms  for  Parlor-Windows,  FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN 
THE  YEAR ;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  Hot-IIouse,  a 
Green-House,  laying  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Robert  Bitist,  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
Grower  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  12mo,  342  pp. 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate  ; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo,  204  pp. 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gar¬ 
dens.  Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  find  a 
place  in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man  While  it  is  marked  by  the 
author’s  peculiarities,  it  is  so  full  of  plain  common- 
sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.  By 
William  Cobbett.  Cloth,  12mo.,  230  pp. 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . 75 

Containing  Directions  for  Raising,  Propagating,  and 
Managing  Fruit-Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  ete.  18mo, 

288  pp. 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian . 75 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals ,  showing  the  Causes , 
Symptoms ,  and  Remedies ,  and  rules  for  Restoring  and 
Preserving  Health  by  good  management,  with  directions 
for  Training  and  Breeding.  By  S.  W.  Cole.  Cloth, 
18mo.,  288  pp. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor..  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
workbyGEO.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor.. — $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Dana’s  Mnck  Manual . $1.25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  Samuel  L.  Dana.  Cloth,  12mo.,  312  pp. 

Eastwood’s  Complete  Cranberry  Manual  75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By 
Benj.  Eastwood.  Cloth,  12mo,  120  pp. 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guidel. 50 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  work  was  Thoroughly 
Revised ;  embracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits, 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  their  Cultivation ; 
especially  adapted  to  tbe  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers  ;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio. 
Cloth,  12mo,  503  pp. 


Tub  Pear  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo, 
2SG  pp. 

Flax  Culture . . . .  50 

A  new  and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  growers.  8vo,  paper. 

French's  Farm  Drainage... . 1.50 

The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land 
with  Stones,  Wood,  Drain-Plows,  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall, 
Evaporation,  Filtration,  Excavation,  Capacity  of  Pipes, 
cost  and  number  to  the  acre.  With  over  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  best  work  on  Draining  published.  By 
Judge  Frencii,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  of  Mass. 
Agricultural  College.  Cloth,  12mo,  384  pp. 


Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
turist.  ................ .Paper,. .  20 

A  new,  practical  little  work,  meeting  with  universal 
favor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties,  down  to  the 
latest  valuable  seedlings.  Paper,  12mo,  48  pp. 

Gregory  on  Squashes . Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  bow  much  manure  is  necessary  ;  bow  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating  ;  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit ;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Pa 
per  covers,  12mo,  69  pp. 

Guenon  s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows ....  75 

An  interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  direc¬ 
tions,  and  many  illustrative  engravings,  for  determining 
by  natural  marks  or  external  signs,  the  quality  and 
qnantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  in  milk,  etc.,  with  introductory  remarks 
of  forty  pages  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.  Sixty-third 
thousand.  8vo,  88  pp. 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . 30 

“A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,”  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prop.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  8vo>,  paper. 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry . $1.50 

An  American  edition  of  the  English  work.  The  writer, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  suggests  modes  of  thought 
calculated  to  lead  the  reader  constantly  to  reflection. 
Exact  analyses  are  given  of  the  various  substances  used 
as  manure,  thus  giving  aid  to  answer  such  inquiries. 
By  Jas.  F.  W.  Joiinston,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  SS.,  L.  and  E., 
etc.,  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  381  pp. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  op  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Author’s  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Jas.  F.  W.  Joiin¬ 
ston,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extensive  English 
work.  Cloth,  large  l5mo,  709  pp. 

Leuchars’  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses,. $1.50 

GREEN-HOUSES,  GRAPERIES,  etc.  etc.,  and  how  to 
Ventilate  them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
This  is  the  only  work  published  in  this  country,  speci¬ 
ally  devoted  to  this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars 
Garden  Architect.  Cloth,  12mo.,  360  pp. 
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Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 
"^ESTABLISHED  1SC1.  " 


GREAT 1  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

C  8-9  §  Pi  A  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PlSlCES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  tlieir 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c„  80c. ,  90c.,  best  $1  i3  Ib. 

.MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c„  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  S0c.,90c.,$l,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c. ,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c..  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.* best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
80c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c., 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-ollice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  tlieir  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
<5ur  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 
N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  tlieir  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third.  (BE¬ 
SIDES  THE  EXPRESS  CHARGES],  bv 
'  sending  directly  to'  “  The  Great  American  Teh 
Company:' 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
brandies  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imi¬ 
tations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any 
case,  authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  io  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Compani /.” 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 


Great  American  Tea  Company,  ; 

Nos.  SS  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  ■  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


BREWSTER  &  BALBWW, 

CARRIAGE  FACTORY, 

No.  05  East  25th  street.  New  York. 
Gentlemen  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  old  House  of 
Brewster.”  Prices  reduced  since  1st  May. 

Top  Buggies  from  $450  to  $400. 

Road  Wagons  from  $350  to  $300. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw.  New  York,  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


'SPUE  GREAT  DESIDERATUM.— LEAD  EN- 
CASED  BLOCK  TIN  PIPE.— It  is  asafe  Pipe  for  drink¬ 
ing  water.  It  is  cheaper  and  stronger 
than  Lead  Pipe.  It  is  flexible,  durable, 
and  easily  soldered.  The  use  of  this  Pipe 
is  recommended  by  Physicians,  Chemists, 
and  Water  Commissioners.  To  give  the 
cost  per  foot  we  should  know  the  head 
or  pressure  of  water,  and  bore  of  Pipe. 
Please  state  in  what  newspaper  you  saw 
this  advertisement.  Send  ior  Circular. 
THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD 
MF’GCO.  Factory  foot  West27th-st.N.  Y. 


PER  MONTH. — Agents  -wanted  for 
>LrRipsom’s  Orchard  Whiffletrees,  a  very  valuable 
article  for  Agents.  Address  W.  PROSSER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


AND 


Saponaceous  Compounds. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc, 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  tlieir  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not-  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  ill  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
witli  their'  solution.  Tims,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers. — An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,- bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

'  So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  tins  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We. believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  Dost  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  GrowMl . — On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4tli.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  lias  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From  numerous  RECOMMENDATIONS  of 
Cresylic  Compounds,  tHe  following  are 
selected  as  Ibeing  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15, 1867. 

Messrs.  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  witli  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  liop- 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  IIALLIDAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1SG7. 

M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co’s, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sii — We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court 
House ;  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners’  clothing, 


cells,  etc. ;  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing, 
disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  hut  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER,  1  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,  >  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORH1ES,  )  Kings  County, N.Y. 

Working  Women’s  Home,  45  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  1, 1867. 

To  James  Buchan  &  Co.— We  found  this  building,  former¬ 
ly  a  tenement  house,  infected  with  bugs,  etc.  In  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  it  your  CRESYLIC  SOAPS  have  been  used.  The 
bugs  disappeared  before  the  cold  weather  came  on,  and  by 
the  constant  use  of  the  soap  in  our  dormitories,  we  have  no 
fear  of  their  return  witli  warm  weather.  No  one  can  doubt 
its  disinfecting  properties  when  is  experienced  the  pure  air 
of  the  places  where  it  is  used. 

I  can  cordially  recommend  its  use,  believing  it  will  ac¬ 
complish  what  powder,  etc.,  have  failed  to  do. 

MRS.  H.  L.  PORTER,  Matron  W.  W.  Home. 

Corpus  Christi.  Texas,  March  15, 186S. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  Us  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  month's  fleeces  on  their  backs.-  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  Itch,  and  it  lias  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

South  KoRTRionr,  N.  Y„  Jan.  31, 1SG8. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Buchan  &  Co  .—Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  used  your 
Cresylic  Compound,  or  Sheep  Dip  on  some  calves,  and  find 
it  sure  death  to  lice.  Can  confidently  recommend  it  for  de¬ 
stroying  vermin.  I  think  it  gives  the  hair  a  glossy  appear¬ 
ance,  and  shall  use  it  on  all  my  stock.  S.  R. 


On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  ELisn.v  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

“The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi. 
nary  Purposes.” 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex. 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  he  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office,  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the -follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Slicep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  tt  Canisters . $1.25 

10”  "  . '..2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bills. . ...35.00 

Proportions  arc  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

Plant.  Protector.— In  solution  for- destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. - 

In  l  ft.  Canisters,  ©50  cts. ;  in  3  ft.  Canisters,  &  $1.00 ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In  3  ft  Canisters,  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap. — In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c„  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60  ;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry ;  24  ft  boxes,  13  cts.  per  ft ;  60  ft 
boxes,  12K  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,' and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  60  ft  boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft, 
24  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft.  Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

"We  can  now  furnish  very 
superior  vines  in  Pots, 
of  these  two  valuable  new 
grapes,  at  $3  eacli ;  or  $5  one 
of  each. 

See  full  description  in.  our 
large  Catalogue,  for  which 
send  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


MARTHA 

and 

BLACK  HAWK. 


I>oty’s  Clothes  Washer  is  worth  one 

dollar  per  week  In  any  family.H [N.  Y.  Tribune. 


.....  ily.— ru.  . 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


PDU1P  f  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved. 

Tlltflhli.  STENCIL  HIES.  JM 

$200 


llpl't 

STENCIL  DIES.  MOKE  THAN 

A  MO.^iTII  is  being  made  with  them. 

S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,"  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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TRUSS/ 
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TRUSSES. —  “  SEELEY’S  HARD 

__  RUBBER  TRUSS”  Cures  Rupture,  re- 

Jins  the  most  difficult  safely  and  easily :  never 
sts,  breaks,  moves  or  soils;  always  new.  Sold 
■  all  Druggists.  Send  for  pamphlet,  1347 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TROUT  PISHING  . — Drawn  BY  E.  Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  artist  here  represents  a  scene  to  gladden 
•any  angler’s  heart,  and  it  will  doubtless  recall 
to  many  of  our  readers  wild  gorges  in  Northern 
New  England,  or  the  Adirondacks,  visited  in 
their  summer  rambles.  Trout  fishing  is  among 
the  most  cheerful  of  sports,  and  numbers  among 
its  votaries  a  large  class  of  men,  who  hard¬ 
ly  indulge  in  other  recreation  in  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  year.  They  look  forward  with  boyish 
delight  to  the  summer  vacation,  when  they  can 
leave  behind  their  cares  and  grow  young  again 
amid  the  wild  scenes  of  nature.  There  is,  per¬ 


haps,  no  better  recreation,  for  the  trout  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  swiftest  brooks,  and  in  rough, 
mountainous  regions,  where  the  scenery  is  most 
picturesque.  Its  favorite  haunt  is  at  the  foot 
of  a  rapid  or  waterfall,  where  it  watches  for 
its  prey.  It  matters  little  to  the  man  of  culture, 
whether  he  returns  at  evening  with  a  full  basket 
or  not.  He  is  something  more  than  a  sports¬ 
man,  and  has  enjoyed  what  the  basket  cannot 
measure, — the  pure  air,  the  mountain  scenery, 
the  healthful  exercise,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
professional  cares.  He  gains  what  he  seeks, — a 


diversion  from  the  routine  of  toil,  and  rest  for 
body  and  mind,  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  mind  is  best  rested,  when  it  is  interested. 
It  is  really  worth  while  to  foster  the  passion  for 
fishing,  which  most  boys  have,  for  the  sake  of 
the  healthful  recreation  it  will  afford  when  they 
have  left  the  farm  and  become  men.  While  we 
would  keep  this  passion  under  control,  it  should 
not  be  discouraged.  We  consider  fishing  rods, 
baskets,  landing  nets,  snells,  hooks,  and  rubber 
boots,  good  investments  for  our  boys,  and  the 
time  not  lost,  when  we  keep  them  company. 
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The  meteorological  character  of  this  month  va- 
ries  greatly  in  different  years,  and  the  farmer’s  la¬ 
bors  depend  much  upon  the  weather.  In  times  of 
drouth,  when  pastures  are  low  and  when  the  brooks 
and  watering  places  fail,  the  stock  need  constant 
attention  and  no  little  labor.  Summer  fodder  crops 
will  come  in  use,  and  are  of  great  value,  not  only  in 
maintaining  a  flow  of  milk,  but  in  keeping  dry 
stock  in  good  condition.  Summer  fruits  may  be 
ready  for  marketing ;  spring  grains  will  occupy  the 
farmer’s  attention.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
August  brings  relief  to  the  farmer;  his  labor  is  not 
so  hard  and  usually  he  can  make  a  few  leisure  days, 
if  lie  will,  to  visit  friends  or  take  a  trip  with  his 
wife  to  some  mountain  or  sea-side  resort,  or  one 
of  inspection  into  some  interesting  agricultural 
section.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  blend  business  with 
pleasure  when  the  business  is  the  most  important 
thing,  and  this  is  the  only  way  some  men  can  ever 
take  any  recreation, — that  is,  by  making  believe  it 
is  in  the  way  of  business.  But  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  for  health  and  true  recreation  to  drop  busi¬ 
ness,  cast  loose,  and  give  one’s  self  up  to  having  a 
real  good  time,  hunting,  fishing,  sight  seeing,  visit¬ 
ing,  etc.,  if  not  in  this  month,  then  in  September, 
or  during  the  Fairs,  if  attending  Fairs  be  not  too 
much  like  business  for  most  farmers. 


Mints  about  Work. 

Harvesting  Spring  Grains  takes  place  according  to 
the  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
time  of  sowing,  earlier  or  later  by  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  best  to  cut  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and 


weed  as  a  mullein  in  a  clover  field.  If  wc  have 
hot,  dry  weather,  make  use  of  it  to  cut  up  weeds, 
to  mow  brush,  to  clear  up  fence  rows,  and  to  clear 
up  bush  pastures  and  such  land.  All  herbaceous 
plants  that  have  not  matured  their  seed  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  at  this  season,  and  shrubs  and  trees 
hardly  less  so  though  their  roots  go  deeper. 
Should  these  sprout  again  from  the  stumps,  sheep 
will  browse  the  shoots,  or  they  may  be  trodden  upon; 
and  rubbed  off  with  ease  if  not  too  numerous. 

Pastures.  —  Harrow  lightly,  sow  and  bush  in; 
White  clover,  Blue  grass,  and  Red  top  seed,  on  up¬ 
land  pastures  at  this  season,  accompanied  by  a 
dressing  of  plaster  and  ashes,  and  if  the  pasture  be¬ 
an  old  one,  put  on  two  to  twenty  barrels  of  bone- 
dust.  An  old  pasture  treated  thus  will  be  rejuve¬ 
nated,  if  not  fed  off  too  close  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Swamps  and  Bogs. — If  the  season  he  favorable  for 
ditching  in  low  grounds,  lay  out  the  drains  and! 
have  the  men  at  work  every  spare  half  day ;  get  out 
as  much  muck  and  peat  as  possible  as  you  progress-, 
throwing  it  out  on  oue  side  only  of  the  ditch.- 
Even  if  the  weather  be  wet  the  ditch  will  most  likely 
dry  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  that 
the  muck  can  be  hauled  out  as  soon  as  dry.  The- 
drying  of  peaty  land  may  be  sometimes  facilitated! 
by  thrusting  smooth  poles  obliquely  into  the  peaty 
mass  ou  cither  side  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  a  level 
not  much  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Roots,, 
brush,  and  tussocks  of  grass  or  brakes,  may  be  laiti 
up  in  piles  to  dry  for  burning  by  and  by.  The 
ashes  will  he  an  excellent  dressing  for  the  soil. 

Draining  of  uplands  may  proceed  at  tins  season 
if  there  is  opportunity,  and  it  often  enables  farm¬ 
ers  to  provide  profitable  work  for  their  hands  dur¬ 
ing  a  lull  in  the  pressure  of  regular  farm  work. 
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especially  the  last  two,  while  the  grain  is  doughy 
and  soft ;  the  straw  iu  the  case  of  oats  is  much  more 
valuable  to  feed,  and  the  grain  loses  nothing.  Bar¬ 
ley  needs  especially  rapid  curing  and  protection 
against  rain,  for  its  price  depends  upon  its  bright-, 
clean  look,  and  its  adhering  chaff  is  very  sensitive 
to  moisture  and  will  quickly  take  a  mildewy  or 
rusty  look.  Cut  oats  when  the  field  appears  pretty 
well  yellowed,  but  before  it  whitens  too  much.  Al¬ 
ways  bind  oats,  if  possible,  for  they  take  much  less 
room  in  the  barn  or  stack,  and  the  straw  cures  and 
keeps  brighter,  and  is  probably  better  feed. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  south  of  the  latitude  of 
New  York  up  to  the  10th  of  August,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  that  the  frosts  will  hold  off  long  enough 
to  enable  seed  to  form.  Still,  the  longer  sowing 
is  deferred,  the  more  hazardous  it  is. 

Turnips  may  also  be  sown  early  in  the  month. 
It  is  too  late  to  get  a  crop  from  any  but  the  com¬ 
mon  white,  although  ou  good  soil  Rutabagas,  or 
French  turnips  will  produce  a  crop  of  nice,  lit¬ 
tle  table  roots  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist  or  larger, 
which  are  excellent  for  winter  use,  and  when  select¬ 
ed  of  uniform  size,  sell  well.  Fill  spaces  existing 
in  rows  of  all  root  crops,  and  all  spots  not  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  with  turnips,  either  by  sowing  the 
seed  or  transplanting.  Tuck  in  the  seed  freely. 

Boot  crops  generally  will  need  hoeing  and  thin¬ 
ning.  As  a  rule,  don’t  spare  thrifty  plants  if  crowd¬ 
ed,  but  thin  them  thoroughly,  so  that  when  mature 
the  leaves  will  barely  touch.  Where  spaces  are 
very  wide  from  any  cause,  two  roots  may  be  left 
nearer  than  would  otherwise  be  admissible,  but  it 
is  a  poor  plan  to  let  them  crowd  one  another.  Car¬ 
rots  make  their  principal  growth  after  the  first  of 
August,  and  need  thorough  weeding  and  thinning 
at  this  time.  If  the  ground  be  Stirred  frequently, 
they  will  be  much  benefited,  and  it  is  long  before 
the  tops  interfere  with  cultivation  or  make  so  dense 
a  shade  as  not  lo  suffer  weeds  to  grow. 

Hoed  crops,  other  than  roots,  which  include  corn, 
potatoes,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  etc.,  are  or  should 
be  beyond  tillage  with  plows,  hoes  or  cultivators. 
Weeds,  however,  should  be  thoroughly  pulled,  and 
the  ground  kept  clean,  or  one  great  advantage  of 
these  crops,  namely,  ridding  the  land  of  weeds, 
will  be  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  lost. 


Grass  seed  may  often  be  saved  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  for  one’s  own  use,  by  observing  where  any  va¬ 
riety  grows  unmixed  and  allowing  such  to  become 
ripe,  cutting  with  a  sickle,  binding  in  bundles  to 
be  thrashed  or  rubbed  out  at  leisure.  Seeds  of 
many  of  our  best  pasture  aud  meadow  grasses  can 
only  be  bought  at  very  high  prices,  while  a  little; 
care  taken  in  gathering  them  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  homo  use,  if  not.  for  sale. 

Manure.  —  Compost  heaps  rapidly  ferment  and 
become  homogeneous  in  character  in  hot  weather. 
All  sorts  of  vegetation  in  its  green  state  is  adapted 
to  be  used  in  this  way.  Swamp  grass  and  brakes, 
sods,  potato  tops,  and  similar  substances,  are  valu¬ 
able  ingredients.  Lay  them  in  alternate  layers  with, 
animal  manure,  or  putting  them  in  thin  layers,, 
sprinkle  each  thoroughly  with  lime,  or  ashes.. 
If  liquid  manure  can  he  pumped  over  the  heaps; 
tlie  advantage  will  be  marked.  Muck  and  peat- 
should  be  got  out  and  laid  up  to  dry  before  carting:. 

Manuring  Grass  lands  at  this  season  or  as  soon  as 
sown  is  productive  of  more  good,  both  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop  and  to  the  land,  than  at  any  other 
season.  The  clover  and  grass  roots  are  vigorous 
and  strike  deep  at  the  time  the  liay  is  cut  off.  A 
little  encouragement  at  this  time  keeps  them  ac¬ 
tive,  the  sod  will  be  close,  the  aftermath  strong, 
and  the  grass  crop  next  year  much  improved. 
Even  a  dressing  of  common  loam  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  field  will  often  make  the  difference  of  half  a 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  on  grass  land  beginning  to 
fail,  if  it  be  applied  in  July  or  August. 

Working  Stock. — If  the  working  cattle  have  been 
properly  handled  during  the  early  summer,  they- 
will  he  capable  of  doing  much  hard  labor  iu  Au¬ 
gust,  without  sensibly  feeling  it.  It  is  best,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  the  severest  work  in  the  early  morning, 
— heavy  plowing  or  hauling  stones,  for  instance. 

Cows  should  have  occasional  change  of  pasture, 
not  only  for  the  good  of  the  grass,  but  on  their  own 
account.  If  the  pastures  are  short,  give  a  liberal 
feed  of  green  corn  fodder  regularly,  ouce,  twice,  or 
three  times  during  the  day.  It  is  best  if  wilted. 

Calves  and  Colts.  —  It  is  usually  best  to  weau. 
calves  and  colts'  in  August,  that  is,  at  four  or  five 
months  old,  if  they  have  been  suffered  to  run  with;. 
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their  dams.  This  must-be  done  gradually,  or  there 
will  be  a  marked  falling  off  in  flesh.  Make  up  by 
feeding  a  pint  or  two  of  oil-meal,  beginning  gradu¬ 
ally  with  it  on  cut  feed,  and  as  gradually  withhold¬ 
ing  it  if  you  do  not  desire  to  continue  the  feed. 

Sheep. — Wean  lambs  this  month  or  next,  in  time 
at  least  to'allow  the  ewes  to  get  in  good  condition 
for  wintering.  Have  a  care  that  the  ewes  dfj  not 
suffer  from  caked  bag  when  the  lambs  are  removed, 
and  examine  and  milk  them  if  need  be  for  a  few  days. 

Swine. — Where  manure  is  an  object  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  begin  seriously  to  fatten  hogs  before 
corn  is  nearly  ripe.  They  may  be  employed  in 
working  over  all  sorts  of  mauurial  substances  to 
excellent  advantage.  Feed  them  well;  they  will 
work  the  better  and  be  in  good  condition  to  fatten. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  these  sweltering  days  of  July,  at  a  time  when 
the  rush  of  vegetation  after  a  late  spring  tempts 
one  to  outdoor  rather  than  indoor  work,  our  notes 
will  be  rather  brief.  Two  tilings  will  claim  especial 
attention  of  the  horticulturist, — packing  and  for¬ 
warding  his  products  to  market,  and  insects.  Look 
over  what  has  been  said  in  previous  months. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  harvest  is  already  going  on  with  our  Southern 
neighbors,  who  should  recollect  that  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  the  market, the  more  care  is  required  in  shipping 
the  fruit.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  fruit  in  large 
cities  is  sold  almost  entirely  by  its  looks.  An  im¬ 
portant  point,  which  we  have  often  insisted  upon,  is 

Assorting,  and*  to  add  force  to  our  remarks  on 
this  subject  we  quote  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Am.  Pomological  Society,  where  Dr.  Claggett,  a 
large  fruit  dealer  of  St.  Louis,  said :  “  I  wish  I  could 
impress  upon  fruit  growers  the  importance  and 
profit  of  assorting  their  fruit.  Fruit  will  not  only 
bring  better  prices  if  assorted,  but  depreciation  of 
prices  will  be  prevented.  Too  few  shippers  assort 
their  fruit.  Such  as  do  so,  get  from  one-third  to  onc- 
lialf  more  than  those  who  do  not  do  so.  Full  one- 
third  of  the  fruit  found  in  packages  had  better  have 
been  given  to  tiie  pigs  **  *  If  one-third  of  the  fruit 
sent  to  market  were  left  at  home,  the  other  two- 
thirds  would  bring  more  than  the  whole  does  now.” 

Thinning  is  a  way  of  assorting  on  the  tree,  and 
we  have  often  advocated  this.  What  is  the  use  of 
allowing  fruit  that  can  never  be  good  for  home  use, 
or  market,  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  tree? 

Packing  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 
Fruit  should  be  subjected  to  sufficient  pressure  to 
prevent  b  -uising  in  transportation.  One  who  sees 
how  fruit  packages  arc  handled  by  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  hands  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  this. 

Picking  should  always  be  done  by  hand.  For 
this  purpose  various  kinds  of  ladders  should  be  in 
readiness  to  reach  all  the  fruit.  In  previous  volumes 
we  have  figured  several  forms  of  ladders  suited  to 
the  orenard.  A  common  ladder  may  be  so  stayed 
with  ropes  as  to  answer  in  the  absence  of  better. 

Insects  are  still  to  be  fought  vigorously.  Pick  up 
fallen  fruit  every  day  and  give  to  the  pigs.  Later  in 
the  season  the  apples  may  be  used  to  make  vinegar. 
Red-spider  is  not  now  rare  on  pear  trees,  and  must 
be  fought  with  soap — soft,  whale-oil,  or  cresylic — 
and  water.  This  insect  only  revels  in  hot  and  dry 
weather.  Plant-lice  are  to  be  treated  to  the  same 
preparations  or  to  tobacco  water.  Late  broods  of 
Tent  and  other  caterpillars  are  to  be  exterminated. 

Pudding  is  in  order  with  all  stocks  upon  which 
the  bark  will  run  and  where  well-developed  buds 
can  be  obtained.  If  buds  are  slow  in  maturing, 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  twigs  intended  to  be  used 
to  supply  them.  The  cherry  and  plum  are  the 
earliest  budded  ;  then  follow  the  pear,  apple,  cherry 
on  mahaleb,  peach,  and  quince.  If  the  tyings  on 
stocks  budded  earlier  are  too  tight,  loosen  them. 

Weeds, — Keep  clear  of  them.  If  the  ground  is 
not  occupied  by  some  crop  that  will  benefit  the 
trees,  allow  nothing  to  grow,  but  keep  the  soil  nice 
and  mellow  by  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator. 


Fire-blight  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  its 
cause,  but  the  only  treatment  yet  known  is  to  cut 
away  the  diseased  parts  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Black-Knot  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


Fruit  Garden. 

The  general  treatment  of  trees  in  the  fruit  garden 
is  hinted  at  under  Orchard.  Market  or  preserve  all 
fruit  not  consumed  by  the  family.  Some  good 
hints  on  bottling  and  otherwise  preserving  fruit  are 
given  in  the  Household  Department  this  month. 

Strawberries  will  have  made  good  runners.  Spring 
and  autumn  planting  each  have  their  advocates. 
Autumn  planting  suceeds  well  in  all  except  north¬ 
ern  localities.  We  saw  a  fine  plantation  this  spring 
that  was  made  the  last  week  in  November  from 
plants  started  in  pots  as  noted  on  page  297.  This 
plan  is  gaining  favor  among  cultivators  and  nursery¬ 
men  ;  the  principal  outlay  is  for  small  pots  in  which 
to  strike  the  runners.  One  lias  only  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pot  and  is  thus  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  season.  This  plan  is  of  easy 
execution,  and  commended  to  small  cultivators. 

Strawberries  for  forcing  should  be  started  in  small 
pots,  and  when  well  established  are  to  be  later  in  the 
season  transferred  to  the  larger  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit.  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Trollope’s 
Victoria  are  among  the  best  sorts  for  forcing. 

Blackberries  are  to  be  kept  within  bounds  and 
made  to  throw  out  more  bearing  shoots  by  pinch¬ 
ing  as  heretofore  directed. 

Raspberries. — The  best  cultivators  take  out  the 
old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  though  many 
leave  the  pruning  until  the  time  for  laying  down 
or  even  until  spring.  Keep  the  ground  clean  by 
means  of  the  cultivat  or  and  hoe, and  remove  all  suck¬ 
ers  not  needed  for  canes  or  for  making  new  plants. 

Experiments. — Be  it  known  that  all  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  Blackberries,  and  many  of  our  Raspberries, 
have  been  found  as  wild  plants  and  transferred  to 
the  garden.  Those  who  wish  to  experiment  with 
these,  or  with  the  almost  uncultivated  huckleberry, 
should  mark  the  wild  specimens  -of  which  the  fruit 
is  of  fine  quality  and  transfer  them  to  the  garden 
in  autumn.  A  bit  of  white  rag  tied  to  the  stem  is 
not  observable  while  the  leaves  are  on,  but  readily 
seen  at  a  distance  when  the  stem  is  naked. 

Grapes. — The  general  treatment  of  the  vine  has 
been  sufficiently  given  in  our  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject.  One  should  be  among  his  vines  daily, 
and  give  them  such  tying,  pinching,  and  other  treat¬ 
ment,  as  they  need.  Do  not  pass  by  a  caterpillar 
or  other  injurious  insect  without  destroying  it.  We 
have  long  advocated  hand-picking  as  the  surest  way 
of  disposing  of  many'  insects.  The  Gardener’s 
Monthly  sensibly  says  :  “  We  have  seen  instances 
where  people  have  spent  an  hour  in  arranging  mat¬ 
ters  to  destroy  or  drive  away  insects,  by  some 
charmed  process,  when  a  half  an  hour  of  hand-pick¬ 
ing  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  crop.” 

Dwarf  Trees  will  need  to  have  their  fruit  thinned, 
if  not  already  done.  Early  fruit  is  to  be  picked  as 
soon  as  well  developed,  and  ripened  indoors. 

Weeds  are  to  be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  fruit 
garden.  Let  the  soil  be  clean  and  mellow  wherever 
there  is  no  mulch.  Some  hand-pulling  of  weeds  will 
be  needed  among  the  strawberry  and  other  plants. 

Mulch  and  Water  arc  the  two  helps  for  newly 
planted  trees  which  suffer  from  drouth.  Either 
cover  the  ground  all  around  the  tree  with  a  thick 
coat  of  litter,  or  draw  away  the  earth,  give  the 
roots  a  good  soaking,  and  replace  the  earth. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  garden  should  now  be  quite  clear  of  weeds 
and  many  of  the  crops  have  so  taken  possession  of 
the  soil  that  the  labor  is  very  much  reduced. 

Asparagus. — Keep  seedling  plants  free  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  to  get  strong,  well-developed  roots. 

Beans  of  the  bush  kinds  may  still  be  put  in  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  late  crop  for  stringing  or  to  salt,  for  winter. 

Cabbages. — Plants  may  still  be  set  in  the  Southern 
States.  If  slugs  appear,  dust  lime  over  the  ground. 


Carrots  and  all  other  root  crops  are  to  be  thinned 
if  needed,  and  the  soil  kept  loose  between  the  rows 
as  long  as  convenient  to  work  them. 

Celery  may  beset  out  early  this  month,  and  make 
a  late  crop.  Keep  the  plantings  well  cultivated. 

Corn. — Save  the  earliest  and  finest  ears  for  seed. 

Cucumbers  come  on  rapidly  and  the  vines  should 
be  picked  over  every  day  or  two  for  pickles. 

Egg  Plants. — Forward  them  by  the  use  of  liquid 
manure,  and  mulch  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruit  from  resting  on  the  ground.  Look  out 
for  caterpillars,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  plants. 

Endive — Transplant  a  foot. apart  each  way.  When 
the  plants  are  a  foot  in  diameter  blanch  for  use  by 
gathering  up  the  outside  leaves  and  tying  them  by 
their  tips  over  the  center  of  the  plant,  or  by  laying 
a  board  over  them.  Darkness  is  what  is  required. 
The  tying  or  covering  should  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  dry.  Sow  seed  for  a  late  crop. 

Melons. — Removing  a  portion  of  the  later  set  fruit 
will  improve  the  quality  of  that  remaining.  Save 
seed  from  fine  and  early  specimens  which  have 
grown  at  a  good  distance  from  other  varieties. 

Onions  are  to  be  pulled  as  soon  as  the  tops  of  a 
majority  of  the  plants  fall  over.  Dry  thoroughly 
those  that  are  to  be  stored  for  winter.  They  should 
not  be  putin  largeheaps,  butspread  thinly  in  a  cool 
and  dry  place.  Take  up  onion  sets  and  store  in  a 
similar  place,  spread  in  layers  about4inches  thick. 

Radishes. — The  early  sorts  may  be  sown  in  vacant 
places.  Winter  varieties  are  to  be  treated  like 
turnips.  Those  who  are  fond  of  radishes  should 
try  the  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter — the  best. 

Spinach  may  be  sown  for  fall  cutting;  the  crop  to 
winter  over  should  be  deferred  until  next  month. 

Squashes. — Look  for  insects’  eggs  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  crush  them.  Several  ways 
of  destroying  insects  are  given  in  this  and  previous 
numbers.  Hand-picking  is  a  great  help.  If  the 
runners  root  at  the  joints,  do  not  disturb  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Keep  the  soil  clean  and  mellow. 
At  the  North  the  vines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  root  at  the  joints;  move  them  occasionally. 

Tomatoes. — If  training  of  any  kind  is  done,  keep 
the  vines  tied  up  and  in  good  order.  If  any  worm 
“droppings”  are  seen  upon  the  leaves  or  on  the 
ground,  search  for  the  worm.  It  is  the  large  green 
worm  that  infests  potatoes  and  tobacco,  and  will 
not  only  cat  leaves  and  stems  butgreen  fruit.  Catch 
and  crush.  Save  seed  only  from  the  earliest  and 
best  formed,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  variety  in 
its  purity.  It  often  happens  that  a  vine  will  be 
more  prolific  or  beara  better  fruit  than  the  rest, — 
indeed  be  as  distinct  as  many  of  the  “new  varie¬ 
ties.”  Save  seed  of  such  specimens  for  trial. 

Turnips. — Sow  Ruta-bagas  early  in  the  month, 
and  the  flat  kinds  later.  Give  a  dusting  of  lime  as 
soon  as  the  plants  arc  up,  to  keep  off  insects. 

Water  only  when  plants  are  absolutely  sufferiug  ; 
with  thorough  working  there  is  seldom  need  of 
it.  If  liquid  manure  is  used,  do  not  apply  it  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  of  drouth,  but  only  in  a  growing  time. 


Flower  €3artleii  staid  JLsrww. 

The  condition  in  which  the  grounds  are  kept  in 
the  month  of  August  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
gardener’s  industry.  Some  enthusiasts  work  well 
while  they  are  rewarded  by  an  abundance  of  spring 
flowers,  but  their  zeal  abates  under  the  August 
heat.  In  this  interregnum  between  the  early  and 
late  blooming  flowers  the  few  that  show  themselves 
should  be  made  to  look  at  their  best,  and  neatness 
and  care  make  up  for  the  lack  of  floral  display. 

Beds  in  the  lawn  ought  always  to  present  a  well-de¬ 
fined  margin,  and  no  grass  or  clover  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  into  them.  These  beds  are  generally 
planted  in  masses  and  should  be  kept  well  weeded, 
and  the  soil  loose  until  the  plants  have  covered  it. 
When  “foliage  plants”  arc  employed  they  produce 
a  much  better  effect  if  trimmed  occasionally,  so  as 
to  keep  the  center  of  the  mass  the  highest. 

Lawns ,  to  be  velvety,  need  mowing  every  week. 
The  hand  and  horse  machines  now  in  use  allow  this 
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to  be  done  with  ease.  The  clipped  grass,  if  short, 
may  remain,  as  it  answers  as  mulch  and  manure. 

Grass  edgings  are  cut  with  the  sickle  or  grass  hook. 
Trim  the  margins  neatly  and  remove  all  weeds. 

Dahlias. — Keep  tied  to  stakes,  pick  off  insects, 
and  in  time  of  drouth,  give  copious  waterings. 

Chrysanthemums  are  much  liked  by  caterpillars, 
■which  will  destroy  the  foliage  in  a  short  time  if  not 
watched.  The  plants  should  be  grown  bushy  by 
pinching,  but  not  be  allowed  to  become  crowded. 

Doses. — If  a  late  bloom  is  looked  for,  the  plants 
must  not  be  left  to  the  depredations  of  insects  of 
various  kinds.  Use  the  various  insect’  destroyers 
heretofore  mentioned,  and  hand-pick  caterpillars. 
As  soon  as  a  flower  on  the  constant  blooming  sorts 
is  past  its  prime,  remove  it,  cutting  back  to  a  good 
bud  to  keep  up  a  new  growth  to  produce  flowers. 

Fuchsias  need  partial  shade  and  frequent  sliower- 
ings.  Cuttings  of  the  new  growth  root  very  readily. 

Gladioluses. — Stake  their  flower  stems.  Remove 
the  lower  flowers  of  a  spike  as  soon  as  they  fade. 

Lilies. — Keep  the  tall-growing  sorts  tied  to  stakes, 
as  they  are  top-heavy  when  in  flower.  If  a  whitish 
spot  appears  on  the  leaves,  a  caterpillar  will  be 
found  on  the  under  side.  Remove  faded  flowers. 

Propagation  from  cuttings  is  easily  done  in  a 
close  shaded  frame  placed  on  sandy  soil.  A  frame 
covered  with  cloth  will  answer  if  one  has  no  hot¬ 
bed  frame  and  sash.  Many  shrubs,  taken  just  as 
the  wood  is  hardening,  and  most  soft-wooded 
plants,  will  strike  readily  in  a  frame  like  this. 
Unless  one  has  the  means  for  keeping  the  tender 
kinds  of  plants  over  the  winter  in  good  condition, 
it  is  better  to  buy  bedding  plants  each  spring. 

Seeds. — Save  always  from  the  best  flowers.  Sow 
perennials  and  biennials  as  soon  as  ripe.  Cut  away 
all  spent  flower  clusters  if  seeds  are  not  wanted. 


Green  siBid.  Jafloft-BIAMses. 

In  this  time  of  comparative  leisure  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  winter  should  be  made.  Repairs  in  the 
house  itself  and  in  the  heating  apparatus  are  likely 
to  be  needed.  New  structures  should  be  begun  in 
season  to  avoid  delays.  An  excellent  plan  for  a 
house  for  wintering  plants  and  for  propagating,  is 
given  in  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit.  Those 
who  wish  to  put  up  a  more  pretending  house,  will 
do  best  to  consult  a  green-house  architect.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  laid  in ;  loam,  peat, 
sand,  moss,  pots,  etc.  Have  a  good  stack  of  turf 
made  each  year  ;  it  should  decompose  for  two  or 
three  years  before  it  is  used.  See  that  the  evergreen 
plants,  such  as  Camellias,  etc.,  that  are  placed  out- 
of-doors,  are  properly  shaded,  and  that  no  plants  in 
pots  suffer  from  dryness,  slugs,  insects,  high  winds, 
or  the  inroads  of  dogs,  or  other  animals.  Plants 
that  are  turned  out  into  the  borders  will  often  make 
a  straggling  growth  and  require  severe  pruning 
when  potted  later  in  the  season.  A  little  care  in 
pinching  during  the  summer  will  prevent  this. 

Cold  Grapery. 

The  fruit  is  now  or  soon  will  be  ripening,,  and 
the  house  should  have  all  the  ventilation  possible, 
but  sudden  atmospheric  changes  must  be  guarded 
against.  Watering  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  ripening  commences,  and  when  it  is  completed, 
the  upper  ventilators  may  be  kept  open  at  night. 
Sulphur  is  to  be  used  whenever  mildew  appears, 
and  the  air  of  the  house  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  in  more  active  speculative  demand,  and 
has  advanced,  closing  quite  iirmly ...  A  fairly  active  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  transacted  in  Breadstufl’s,  which  have  been 
more  freely  offered,  as  a  rule,  at  much  easier  prices,  the 
market  closing  quite  dull  and  weak,  particularly  for  Flour 
and  Wheat,  which  have  been  attracting  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  within  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  under  review, 
ending  July  14th.  Corn  left  off  with  more  firmness  and 
buoyancy,  under  a  good  export  and  home  trade  inquiry. 
Oats  closed  in  favor  of  sellers,  under  the  management  of 
the  speculative  holders,  who  control  most  of  the  available 


supply;  but  the  demand  is  limited. ..  .There  has  been 
more  doing  in  Provisions,  which  have  been  quite  variable 
in  price.  New  Mess  Pork,  Prime  Lard,  Butter,  and 
Cheese  closed  firmly,  with  a  tendency  to  improve. . .  Cot¬ 
ton  has  been  in  moderate  demand  most  of  the  month, 
opening  at  advancing  figures,  but  closing  quite  weak  and 
declining _ Wool  has  been  in  better  supply,  under  in¬ 

creasing  receipts  of  the  new  clip  ;  and,  with  only  a 
moderate  demand,  chiefly  from  manufacturers,  prices 
have  favored  buyers. . .  .Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  request, 
and  generally  steady. . .  .Hay  has  been  plenty  and  heavy, 
on  a  reduced  trade. .  .Hops  have  been  very  dull,  and  nomi¬ 
nally  lower . Seeds  have  attracted  more  attention,  par¬ 

ticularly  clover,  prices  of  which  have  advanced  sharply. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  14. 18GS,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  Til  A  XS  ACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Hour.  Wheat.  Corn.  1 lye.  Harley.  Oats. 
24  days  Wiis in’ tl i .  16S.000  787.000  1,089.000  7.500  03.000  1,079.000 

20  days  last  m’tli.lSO.OOO  877,000  2,002,000  01,000  74,000  667,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  this  m’tli. 253.000  S04.000  2.321.000  37.500  3,100  2,115.000 
26days  last  m’tli, 298,000  1,320,000  3,503,000  128,000  4,500  2,129,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  days  1808... .108.000  787,000  1,689.000  7.500  03.000  1,079.000 

26  days  1807.... 131, 000  121,000  983,000  07,090  29,000  381,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  18GS  .253.000  894,000  2,321,000  87.500  3,100  2,115,000 

26  days  1S67  .271,000  576,000  1,889,000  167,000  74,000  - 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  11 : 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

1868  . 

..481.063 

2,950.522 

4,044,602  155,093 

39.363 

1807 . 

..220,911 

00,999 

4,428,402  135,561 

101,250 

1800 . 

.  .494,457 

141.551 

4,780,198  187,189 

783,756 

1805 . 

..731,000 

819,429 

458,7: 

39 

141 

48,227 

4. 

Slock  of 

grain  in 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley. 

,  Oats, 

Malt. 

1868. 

busli. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

July  13... 

....  592,919 

1,400,412 

28,897 

575 

780,825 

57,133 

June  10... 

. . .  .1,570,797 

1,326,171 

51,400 

575 

527,364 

11,565 

May  12.. 

.  379, 842 

1.039,621 

33,34  L 

— 

493,494 

8,705 

Apr.  13..., 

....  030,630 

1,228,259 

8,276 

13,235 

894,199 

— 

Mar.  10... 

...1.175,152 

1,719,822 

43,542 

46,014 

1 ,794,242 

34,102 

Feb.  11... 

....1,507,679 

3 ,705,380 

182,111 

93,032 

2,131.191 

65,237 

Jan.  13... 

....  1 ,047,418 

1,434,553 

189,330 

161,313 

2,379,820 

09,389 

1807. 

Dec.  11.. 

. .  .1,804,215 

1,053,094 

202,900 

392,815 

3,199,563 

S3, 445 

Nov.  12.. 

...  941,129 

1,954,706 

134.513 

361.053 

2,246.752 

52,155 

Oct.  15... 

...  107,008 

907.664 

7,300 

32.793 

890,897 

57,977 

Sept.  10. . 

...  120,532 

1,154,892 

500 

9,370 

135.737 

01.508 

Alls:.  13. . 

...  90,174 

863,724 

32,785 

12,370 

200.349 

48,632 

July  15.. 

. ..  215,509 

100.780 

00,986 

21,390 

200,703 

34  700 

June  14.. 

...  578,279 

217,976 

117.257 

69,643 

379,805 

10,311 

May  15... 

261,092 

186,804 

145,700 

G0S.494 

16,401 

5 .  Deceipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea¬ 
son  to  July  1th  : 


Flour,  1  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 


1568. . .  .97.400  4,529.400  5,379,500  159,400  326.400  3,446,100 

1867. . .  .18,800  144,000  2,105.500  89,600  2S.OOO  937,600 

1866. .  .  .72,900  1.O97.S00  C,69S,900  2S0.700  70,700  2,757,300 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

June  13. 

Price  of  Gold .  140 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $7  35 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  45 

Extra  Western .  8  35 

Extra  Genesee .  10  00 

Superfine  Western. .  7  35 

Rye  Flour. .  S  50 

Corn  IIeal..... . 5  40 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  00 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  2  00 

Corn— Yellow .  1  12 

Mixed. .  .  1  08 


Oat'S—  Western  . 
State . 


@10  00 
@10  50 
@16  50 
@13  50 
@  S  00 
@10  50 
@  0  40 
©  3  15 
@  2  75 
@  1  14 
@  1  10 
85  @  SO 


Nominal. 


Rye .  2  00  @  2  05 


Nominal. 

80  @  1  45 
S5  @  1  50 
80  @  1  00 
29>4@  31 

10  @  45 

80  @  95 

10  @  10% 

2  45  @  2  00 


Barley 

Hay— Bale  %1 100  lt> . 

Loose . 

Straw,  ifi  100  lh . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  ib  . . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1807,  ifi  n> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  iff  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  ifi  lb  . 

Timothy,  ifi  bushel . 

Flax,  $  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ifigal . 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?Ub. 

Seed  Leaf,  W  B> . 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece, $  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ifi  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ifi  ft  . 

Oil-Cake— ; ifi  toil . 

Pork— Mess,  barrel . 


Beef— Plain  mess . 

La  iid,  ill  t.rcs.  &  barrels,  ifi  lb. 

Butter— Western,  ifi  tt> . 

State,  73  D> . 

Cheese . .  _ 

Beans— ifi  bushel .  5  80  @  0  60 

Peas— Canada,  ifi  bushel. .  140  @150 

Eggs— Fresh,  ifi  dozen .  25  ©  29 

Poultry— Fowls,  ifi  lb .  16  @  18 

Turkeys,  tpn> .  23  @  24 

Potatoes,  old— ifi  hhl .  2  50  @4  25 

Potatoes,  new— ifi  bbl.... .  5  00  @5  50 

Apples— ifi  barrel. . . .  5  0k  ©  6  00 

Cranberries.  fifi  barrel .  Nominal. 

Turnips— ifi  100  bunches .  0  00  @  8  00 

Cabbages— $  100 .  8  00  @10  00 

Strawberries— ifi  basket....  7  @  8 

RASPBERr.iK.s~ ifi  basket .  . 

Cherries— P  lb .  . 

Currants— ifi  tb .  . 

Gooseberries— ifi  bushel _  _ 

Whortleberries— ifi  bushel  - 


July  14. 
1415V 
GO  @  9  90 
40  @15  75 
00  @16  00 
00  @13  50 
00  @  7  25 
50  @  9  75 
25  @  6  25 
40  @  2  90 
75  @  2  50 
12  @  — 
04  @  1  12 
84  @  SG% 
Nominal. 

70  @  1  87 
Nominal. 

05  @  1  25 
80  @  1  SO 
70  @  90 


33 
40 
90 
12 

2  45  @  2  00 


32  @ 
10  @ 
75  @ 
11/4® 


2 

60 

@ 

2  75 

2 

70 

@  2 

90 

103f@ 

13-K 

10X@ 

13% 

35 

© 

57K 

30 

@ 

53 

13 

8K® 

13 

9  'A® 

20 

9 

@ 

20 

5 

@ 

55 

5 

© 

25 

43 

@ 

00 

42k@ 

00 

28 

@ 

49 

28 

© 

49 

22 

® 

33 

21 

© 

33 

12 

@ 

12K 

u%® 

12 

51 

00 

@56  00 

56 

00 

@02 

00 

27 

00 

@28  00 

28 

25 

@28 

87 

22 

50 

@23  00 

22 

00 

@22 

75 

15 

00 

@20  50 

15 

00 

@20 

SO 

16K@ 

m 

17 

© 

IS?' 

25 

@ 

32 

23 

© 

29 

28 

@ 

36 

30 

© 

36 

6 

@ 

16 

6 

@ 

15Jf 

4  ’.  _ 

1  40  @  — 

20  @  30 

20  @  21 
20  @  21 

3  00  @  4  00 

2  25  @  9  00 

7  00  @10  00 
Nominal. 

4  00  @  6  00 

8  00  @12  00 


-  _  5 

5  @  10 

15  @  30 

8  ©  12 
25  @  5  50 
00  @  8  00 


New  York  ILive  Stock  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l 

June  15th . ..6,252  98  2,356  20,004  17,060  45,770 

June  22nd...- . 5,978  113  2.842  17,575  17,250  43,758 

June  29th . 6,940  84  2,177  20,037  19.557  49,395 

July  Otli . 5,108  70  2,177  28,348  18,828  54,531 

Total  in  four  Weeks. . .  .24,278  305  9,552  86.504  72,095  193,454 

do.for  previous  iWreeks.. 21.179  504  11,093  62.04G  82,564  ISO, 464 


Beeves.  Cores.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week.. 

.  6,009 

91 

2,388 

21,041 

18,174 

do.  do.  last  Month  0,049 

126 

2.773 

15,511 

20,640 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  5,473 

116 

2,G24 

15,511 

18,204 

Average  per  Week, 

1807.  5,544 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do.  do.  do.  1866. 

. 5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do.  do.  do.  1S65. 

. 5,255 

US 

1,500 

10,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1804, 

. . 5,101 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12.076 

do.  do.  do.  1863. 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,070 

Total  in  1867 . 

. . :  .293,832 

3.309 

69.911 

1,174,154  1,102,643 

Total  ill  I860  . 

. . .  .298,880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,010,000 

672,000 

Total  in  1865 . 

. . .  .270,274 

C.161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,197 

Total  in  1864 . 

. . .  .207,009 

7,003 

75,621 

782,462 

660,270 

Total  in  1806 . 

.  ..264,091 

6,410 

35,705 

519,310 

1,101,017 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  foul- 
weeks  ending  July  6th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

To  say  that  the  market  has  been  dull  for  the  past  month, 
would  be  putting  it  very  mild,  as  on  many  of  the  days  it 
was  really  stagnant.  Each  week  a  hundred  or  more  cattle 
remained  over  unsold  for  the  next  week’s  trade.  The 
quality  has  been  quite  uneven,  and  few  really  prime  beeve3 
were  for  sale.  The  cattle  came  from  widely  distant 
States,  and  some  lots  were  so  poor  that  we  really  won¬ 
der  they  were  ever  shipped  ;  certainly  their  owners' must 
have  sustained  great  loss.  Hot  July  weather,  with  the 
thermometer  at  90°  in  the  shade,  is  not  conducive  to 
quick  or  large  sales,  and  small  lots  were  in  every  case  de¬ 
sired.  Occasionally  a  good  bullock  brought  the  highest 
figures  given  in  the  list  of  prices,  but  it  was  only  a  very 
few  of  the  best  “  tops,”  the  rest  selling  at  !4@lc.  lower. 
More  of  the  cattle  were  sold  on  the  scales  than  last 
month,  and  estimated  at  a  lower  figure ;  it  is  rare  that  a 
buyer  will  allow  more  than  CO  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  Prime 
steers  of  7  cwt.  sell  as  high  as  heavier  ones,  and  much 
quicker.  One  feeder  from  Ohio  had  a  fine  lot  of  very  fat 
10  cwt.  steers  in  market,  during  the  week  ending  Jnno 
29th,  which  lie  had  hard  work  to  dispose  of  at  17  cts.  In 
May  the  same  cattle  would  have  brought  19  cts.  easily. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Junelntli  ranged  14@171<c.  Av.  1014c.  Largest  sales  1~>'/S®11 

do.  22th  do.  13>«@17Kc.  do.  16  c.  do.  do.  15K©17 

do.  20th  do.  U@17  c.  do.  15!4c.  do.  do.  14!£@10 

July  0th  do.  12©  17  c.  do.  15Jie.  do.  do.  15  @1UK 

With  a  weekly  average  of  more  than  G,000  cattle, and  over 
20,000  sheep  and  lambs,  prices  have  gone  down  at  least 
one  cent,  per  pound  on  the  best  steers,  and  as  much  as 
two  cents  on  medium  and  poor.  Prices  arc  better  at  the 
close  of  our  report,  and  sales  more  brisk.  This,  probably, 
is  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  beef  during  the  recent 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  German  Scliiitzeri- 
fest,  while  the  supply  was  a  little  less.  Dealers,  however, 
do  not  talk  encouragingly,  and  we  may  look  for  still 
lower  prices,  unless  Western  men  stop  shipping. . . , 
Milch  Cows. — We  have  no  change  in  prices  to  nolo 
from  our  last  report.  The  supply  lias  been  much  lcss^ 
hut  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Purchasers  of  fancy  stock 
are  few,  and  chance  sales  at  high  figures  arc  rare.  Good 
cows,  with  young  calves,  bring  from  $S0@9O.  Those  not 
so  “  fresh,”  without  calves,  and  good  milkers,  from  $G0@ 
$80 ;  while  poor  ones  hardly  find  sale  at  $40....  Veal 
Calves.— We  always  expect  a  falling  off  in  numbers  at 
this  season,  as  well  as  a  greater  variation  in  quality  and 
price.  Good  milk-fed  calves  sell  readily  at  10@1H4  cts.  ; 
medium,  from  7@9  cts.  ;  while  poor,  ugly,  badly  fed, 
“ whey-and-clover  thing's”  sell  at  still  lower  prices. 
Some  few,  the  last  weeks  of  June,  brought  as  high 
as  12  cts.,  but  that  price  cannot  be  reached  now. 
The  supply  is  mainly  of  large,  half  grass-fed  calves,  the 

bestof  which  bring 8^@9  cts _ Sheep  ami  Lambs. 

—If  the  market  was  overstocked  last  month,  it  is  fairly 
flooded  this  month.  The  increase  of  more  than  24,000 
on  an  already  full  market,  could  result  in  nothing  else 
than  a  depression  in  prices,  and  a  dull  market.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  really  good  sheep  is  still  very  small,  compared  with 
other  months,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  prime  sheep 
quite  hold  their  own,  and  up  to  the  week  ending  June 
29th,  good,  fat  sheep  brought  iy2  cts.,  while  plenty  of 
poor  ones  could  be  bought  for  5  cts.,  or  even  less.  Lambs 
range  from  10cts.@13cts.,  and  very  prime  14  cts.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  8,000  for  the  week  ending  our  report,  July  Gtli, 
however,  completely  upset  the  market,  and  everything 
was  offered  for  what  it  would  bring.  A  greater  part  of  this 
increased  supply  was  laihbs,  and  they  proved  a  heavy  loss 
to  their  owners.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  to  keep  them 
over  they  would  lose  greatly  by  shrinkage ;  dressed  they 
would  not  keep  long,  except  by  the  best  of  care  on  ice,  so 
they  were  killed,  and  sold  at  retail,  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  at  $1@,$1.50  each,  and  when  night  came,  those  re¬ 
maining  unsold  were  consigned  by  the  cart  load  to  the 
rendering  tanks  for  tallow.  With  such  a  sad  state  of 
trade  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  future  condition  of  the 
market Swine. — The  supply  has  been  a  little  less 
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this  month,  and  prices  about  y2c.  lower.  Sales,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  steady,  and  the  supply  has  all  been  taken 
up.  Nothing  is  selling  above  9  cts.  per  pound,  and  really 
good  hogs  may  be  had  for  S%  cts.  Prices  range  from  8® 
8%  per  pound.  But  few  dressed  hogs  are  in  market,  and 
sell  for  12®12 V2  cts.  per  pound.  The  market  days  in  and 
about  N.  Y.  City  are :  Communipaw  and  Hudson  City, 
N.  J.,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  at  the  National  Drove 
Yard,  100th  St.,  on  Wednesdays  ;  Hog  and  Sheep  Market, 
10th  St.  and  lltli  Avenue,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


»-o>- 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inducting  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Effovr  1<>  KesBsit: — Clicclcs  on  New- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  ILette  vs,  under  tile  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  Idler  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  tale  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  tins  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

R’ostaji'C.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  bo  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pro-paid  at  the  Post-oftlco  where  tho  paper  is  received. 

TIac  VBVratlaer  nml  tSac  CH’Oflis. — 

The  wet  season  at  tiro  East  Happily  let  up  towards  the 
last  of  June  and  farmers  profited  by  several  days  of  in¬ 
tensely  Hot  weather  early  in  July.  Haying  was  com¬ 
menced  under  favorable  auspices,  and  though  storms 
midsummer  rains  followed,  we  have  strong  hopes  that 
the  season  will  not  bo  a  wet  one.  The  backward  corn 
crop  is  beginning  to  pick  up  on  dry  land,  but  a  largo 
portion  of  it  may  never  glaze  properly.  It  is  a  saying  as 
true  as  old,  however,  that  July  and  August  make  the 
corn  crop.  Winter  grains,  where  not  winter-killed,  are  at 
the  time  we  write  filling  well,  and  will  come  Up  to  the 
full  average.  Spring  grains,  oats  particularly,  though 
backward,  promise  fairly.  From  what  we  sec  and  hear 
we  think  an  unusually  large  breadth  of  oats  has  been  sown. 
Tlie  fact  that  m  short  corn  crop  maybe  reasonably  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  East,  and  will  surely  come  in  case  frosts  do 
not  hold  oft'  longer  than  usual,  should  lead  farmers  to  put 
in  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  as  a  substitute.  The  re¬ 
ports  from  the  groat  corn  growing  sections  are  decidedly 
favorable,  and  farmers  expecting  a  very  large  crop  are 
already  buying  beeves  in  anticipation.  Spring  wheat 
does  not  look  well  as  a  rule  ;  winter  grain  is  more  prom¬ 
ising  as  it  approaches  tire  harvest.  High  winds,  hail 
storms,  and  violent  rains  with  sudden  changes  of  temper¬ 
ature,  have  been  quite  prevalent  in  many  sections,  and 
there  is  considerable  complaint  of  badly  lodged  grass 
and  grain.  From  Kentucky  there  come  complaints  of  the 
midge  damaging  the  wheat.  The  Potato  bug  continues 
its  depredations  west  of  tho  Mississippi  and  at  certain 
spots  eastward,  in  which  direction  it  is  steadily  migrat¬ 
ing.  Grasshoppers  are  doing  their  share  of  damage  also, 
but  so  far,  apparently  not  so  much  as  last  year. 


Unanswered!  Blotters.— Some  of  the 
publishers  and  editors  are  ofif  for  their  summer  vacation, 
leaving  a  reduced  office  force.  This  will  account  for  tho 
delay  in  answering  those  correspondents  whose  letters 
fall  into  the  departments  of  the  absentees. 

Sundry  MnniSsnig-s. — Several  correspond¬ 
ents  inform  us  that  Ilallet,  Moore  &  Co.,  are  still  opera¬ 
ting  on  tho  five  per  cent  plan.  The  unclaimed  prizes  of 
J.  R.  Hawley  &  Co.’s  prize  lottery  arc  for  sale  by  them, 
at  five  per  cent  on  the  valuation.  J.  R.  nawley  in  a  reply 
to  a  letter  says  that  II.  M.  &  Co.,  have  no  authority  to 
act.  for  him,  and  lie  knows  nothing  about  them.  Wo  say 


don’t  trust  either  of  them  with  any  money. . . .  Wo  have  a 
list  of  names  of  firms,  not  to  be  found  at  the  numbers 
given.  Among  the  more  prominent  ones  are :  Harper, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  or  the  “Metropolitan  Gift  Co.,”  offering 
pianos,  melodeons,  jewelry,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  found  at 
the  number  named.  The  new  feature  presented  by  them  is 
a  long  list  of  names  of  persons,  who,  they  say,  have  drawn 
prizes.  Perhaps  by  addressing  some  of  these,  a  reply  may 
bo  had,  but  we  doubt  it.  Tho  fact  that  they  arc  not  to 
be  found  at  the  number  is  enough  for  us  to  pronounce 
them  unsafe.  Sanford,  Frazer  &  Co.,  belong  to  the  Kel¬ 
ley  tribe  of  “  Kelley’s  Weekly.”  They  want  $3  to  tell 
wlmt  the  prize  is  in  the  drawing  of  Kelley  &  Co.,  and  aid 
in  getting  it.  They  do  not  appear  at  die  address  given. 
Gnmbridge  &  Co.  send  out  villainous  and  absurd  read¬ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets,  and  we  don’t  wonder  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  Do  not  confound  J.  T.  Stewart, 
jewelry  and  watch  lottery,  with  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Wo  called  at  the  number  of  the  former,  and  of 
course  could  not  find  him.  Look  out  for  the  so-called 
“Improved  French  Ailoide  Watch,”  Brainard,  Le  Scnr 
&  Co.,  44  Broad-st.  Their  circulars  arc  very  presentable 
and  modest,  and  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
Wo  warn  all  against  them,  no  matter  how  plausible  their 
advertisements.  They,  too,  are  not  discoverable  at  tlie 
number  given,  which  is  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
Vincent,  Branch  &  Co.,  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  arc  not  to 
be  found  at  tlie  address  named  in  their  circular.  Persons 
of  course  will  lie  careful  not  to  send  money  to  them  for 
any  purpose  whatever _ J.  Lyon,  174  Iludson-st.,  is  evi¬ 

dently  “  on  the  make.”  What  did  he  pay  Westbrook  & 
Co.,  for  all  right,  title,  plates,  and  tho  “good  will”  of  tlie 
business  ?  At  whatever  price  lie  got  them,  he  was  pretty 
effectually  “  sold,”  for  they  are  well  known  to  bo  worth¬ 
less  things  by  a  very  large  class  of  our  readers  ...We 
wish  the  proprietor  of  that  Drug  Store  on  the  Bowery, 
who  has  been  in  the  Habit  of  getting  “Madams  Beach 
and  Putney’s  ”  letters,  would  ask  tlie  Madams  to  send 
ns  their  book  of  “Private  Instructions.”  Perhaps  we 

would  give  both  him  and  them  a  notice _ Reed  &  Co. 

have  a  new  dodge.  They  propose  to  those  who  have 
drawn  prizes  and  are  dissatisfied  with  their  luck,  to 
pay  them  tlie  full  value  in  money,  less  12  per  cent. 

We  “  can’t  see  it,”  Mr.  Reed.  Try  again _ D.  McDowell, 

907  Broadway,  is  on  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphan 
Enterprise.  This  is  also  on  the  per  cent  plan.  He 
claims  to  be  Secretary  for  tlie  committee,  etc.  The  prizes 
run  about  $200  each,  5  per  cent  is  $10,  and  that  is  what 
lie  is  after.  This  is  just  now  a  very  popular  way  of 
swindling.  We  have  letters  of  at  least  six  different  firms 
now  in  operation  in  this  city,  all  pretending  to  aid  sol¬ 
diers  or  sailors,  but  each  taking  precious  good  care  that 
such  worthy  charities  never  get  one  dollar  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  they  have  induced  the  people  to  entrust  them  with. 
We  warn  our  readers  against  any  and  all  of  them.  Don't 
confound  the  above  D.  McDowell  and  his  enterprise  with 
the  “  National  Home  for  Destitute  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  No.  G91  Broadway,”  which  lias  the 
confidence  of  honorable  people,  and  is  a  worthy  charity. 

TBae  SBesiissyB'vania  Ag’l  (College,. — 
We  gave  due  notice  of  the  reorganization  of  this  college 
and  hoped  that  it  would,  from  being  a  disgrace,  become  a 
first  class  institution.  A  letter  received  from  an  officer 
of  the  college  a  few  weeks  ago  informed  us  that  affairs 
there  were  “  all  in  a  muddle  ”  and  now  we  learn  from 
the  daily  papers  that  there  lias  been  a  general  resignation 
of  President  and  Faculty.  What  is  the  matter  with  this 
college?  Perhaps  setting  it  down  in  the  hack  woods 
away  from  tlie  lines  of  travel  has  something  to  do  with 
its  want  of  success,  and  probably  its  failure  is  not  unas¬ 
sociated  witli  incompetence  in  the  management.  It 
looks  very  much  like  a  case  for  legislative  investigation. 

Tlie  IHiinwas  S4;ste  B-’air  takes  place 
this  year  at  Quincy,  Sept.  21st  to  26tli.  Upwards  of  $10,000 
are  offered  in  premiums,  of  which  $9,000  are  in  money. 
John  P.  Reynolds,  of  Springfield,  is  the  Secretary. 

Mealg'e  Corns  vena,  a  Bum.— Hedges  are  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  West,  the  importance  of  which  may  be 
judged  by  the  formation  of  a  Hedge  Plant  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention.  Judging  from  the  report,  its  object  is  mainly 
to  agree  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of 
raising  hedge  plants  and  selling  them.  Tlie  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  is  II.  N.  Pearse,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Cnrajie  ExiisTiitions.  —  The  importance 
of  grape  culture  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  several  associations  composed  entirely  of  grape  grow¬ 
ers  and  the  announcement  of  exhibitions  devoted  to  the 
grape  alone.  Wo  give  the  dates  of  these  exhibitions  as 
far  as  received,  and  shall  probably  bear  of  others.  The 
N.  Y.  State  Grape  Growers  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  Fair  at  Canandaigua,  Oct.  7t,h  and  8th.  G.  F.  Wil¬ 
cox,  Fail-port,  is  Secretary.  Tho  Pleasant  Valley  Grape 
Growers  Association’s  animal  Fair  will  he  at  Ilammonds- 


port  on  Sept.  23d,  24th  and  25th,  and  at  the  same  place  on 
Oct.  28th  there  will  be  held  a  critical  trial  of  grapes  to 
test  their  wine  producing  qualities.  The  liberal  premi¬ 
ums  offered  by  the  Longworth  Wine  House  for  the  best 
wine  grape  for  general  cultivation  will  be  competed  for 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  Hort.  Soc.,  Sept.  23d. 

The  “Orange  WSaeat 

$  1 OO  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  white  Winter  Wheat,. 

$100  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  red  Winter  Wheat. 

$100  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  Spring  Wheat. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  tliat  Sir.  Orange  Judd 
offers  $300.00  through  tlie  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
distributed  in  three  prizes  as  above  shown,  for  samples  of 
wheat.  Open  to  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Sec  p.  87,  March  No. 

The  Wheat  Croj». — As  we  go  to  press  the 
reports  coming  in  are  more  and  more  assuring  in  regard 
to  tlie  prospect  of  a  wonderful  yield  of  wheat.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  harvest,  hut  an  unusual  breadth 
lias  been  sown.  It  lias,  on  tlie  whole,  looked  well  and 
done  well  all  the  time  except  over  limited  areas  of  pre¬ 
vailingly  wet  land,  which  lias  not  been  nnderdrained,  and 
where  the  grain  lias  been  exposed  to  winter-killing. 
The  harvest,  so  far  as  it  lias  progressed,  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  new  wheat  in  market  is  good.  Spring  wheat 
is  improving  and  earing  finely,  both  East  and  West. 


fiBesit  Analysis. — Two  samples  of  peat  from 
C.  P.  Williams  farm,  at  Charlestown,  R.  I.,  have  been  an¬ 
alyzed  at  the  Harvard  Scientific  School  with  the  following 
results. 

Sample  No.  1.  No.  2. 

Moisture .  26.00  26.05 

Organic  Matter .  4S.09  46.07 

Ammonia . 3.12  3.15 

Chloride  of  Sodium . 16  .24 

Lime . 1.48  1.56 

Silica,  Alumina,  Magnesia,  Iron,&  Loss  20.34  21  ,S5 

100.00  Aoo.oo 

The  analysis  shows  about  six  times  the  amount  of  am¬ 
monia  found  in  common  yard  manure,  and  only  needs 
theaddition  of  wood-ashes  and  bone-dust  to  make  it  an 
exceedingly  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  strange  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  let  such  mines  of  wealth  lie  unused  upon  then- 
farms.  Mr.  W.  uses  about  a  thousand  loads  a  year,  and 
is  bringing  lip  a  run-down  farm  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

Tlie  Eientmclfiy  State  Fair  is  to  be 

held  at  Louisville,  Sept.  15th  to  19th. 

Tlie  New  Maiapsliire  State  Fair 

takes  place  this  year  at  Manchester,  Sept.  10th  to  17th. 


Turnips  Among'  Corn. — Between  the 
first  and  tenth  of  August,  turnips  may  be  sowed  broad¬ 
cast  among  Indian  corn.  Even  if  not  covered,  many  seeds 
will  grow ;  lint  it  is  much  better  to  go  through  the  piece 
rapidly  with  potato  hooks  or  pronged  hoes,  breaking  the 
surface  uniformly,  and  pulling  all  large  weeds  at  the  same 
time.  The  corn  should  be  cutup  at  the  ground  and  stack¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  glazed,  and  the  turnips  will  then  have  two 
months’  occupation  of  the  soil.  Tiiis  will  do  much  to¬ 
wards  helping  out  a  short  corn  crop. 


Yoar  IPaitent. — -“  S.  D.  J.,”  Ohio,  sends  us 
specimens  of  a  bent-up  wire  for  supporting  plants,  says 
he  is  negotiating  for  a  patent,  and  asks  our  opinion.  We 
think  that  for  many  things  the  contrivance  will  work 
well.  But  why  patent  it?  It  is  strange  that  men  who 
are  freely  using  all  of  the  contrivances  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them,  are  unwilling  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  the  moment  they  hit  upon  a  sim¬ 
ple  expedient  must  go  and  patent  it.  If  a  thing  lias  cost 
time  and  inventive  thought,  we  think  it  should  be  pat¬ 
ented,  but  when  one  has  something  as  simple  as  a  bow 
knot,  a  mere  twist  in  a  wire,  we  think  it  folly  to  patent 
it.  Ifone  has  a  wire  and  chooses  to  twist  it  up  in  the  way 
our  friend  lias  done,  we  don't  think  there  arc  twelve  men 
in  the  country  who,  on  a  jury,  would  award  him  damages. 
This  patent  business  has  been,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  “  run 
into  the  ground,”  and  unless  something  like’ sense  can 
prevail  at  the  patent  office,  the  people  will  insist  upon  its 
abolishment.  Persons  claiming  to  hold  patents  for  the 
simplest  contrivances  given  in  the  journals  are  constant¬ 
ly  annoying  farmers  with  threats  of  prosecution.  Have  a 
Farmers’  Club  in  every  neighborhood ;  tell  these  fellows 
to  prosecute,  and  make  a  common  cause  for  the  defence. 
Very  few  suits  will  ever  come  to  trial  when  it  is  found 
that  the  game  of  “  bluff”  will  not  work. 

YVild  Morning  Cllory.  —  Our  friends 
write  about  a  troublesome  plant  under  this  name,  but  as 
they  do  not  send  specimens,  wc  do  not  know  which  of 
three  plants,  which  may  well  bear  the  name,  they  mean. 
One,  the  Wild  Potato  Vino,  or  Man  of  the  Earth,  (Ipomcea 
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pandurata),  lias  an  enormous  root,  weighing  from  10  to 
12  ills.,  and  is  capable  of  standing  a  long  siege.  The 
Hedge  Bindweed, ( Calysteyia sepium),\s  much  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Morning  Glory  in  its  flower,  lint  is  a  perennial ;  it  is 
very  common  in  low  grounds.  The  Bindweed  of  Europe, 
( Convolvulus  arvensis ),  is  an  introduced  and  small-flower¬ 
ed  plant,  but  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  weeds.  W. 

II.  Parkin,  Henry  Co.,  Ill.,  gives  us  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Wild  Morning  Glory,  which  would  probably  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  first  two  sorts  mentioned:  “The  more  the 
ground  is  stirred,  where  they  are,  the  more  they  will 
spread,  and  as  for  choking  them  it  cannot  be  done  here. 
But  they  can  bo  got  rid  of  very  easily:  stock  the  ground 
to  clover,  and  turn  on  cattle  or  hogs.  Cattle  and  hogs 
will  eat  the  vines  in  preference  to  anything  else.  Hogs, 
particularly,  are  death  to  the  Morning  Glory  vines.  It  is 
a  very  troublesome  weed  here,  but  I  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  live  stock  will  clean  it  out.” 

Willow  feelers.— “N.  M.  R.,”  Yancey- 
ville,  N.  C.,  suggests  that  in  an  article  on  “  Willows  and 
Their  Uses,”  in  May  last,  we  gave  no  information  about 
willow  peelers.  We  know  that  there  are  patented  ma¬ 
chines  for  peeling  willows,  but  we  do  not  know  who 
makes  them.  With  regard  to  patented  articles  which  no 
one  has  a  right  to  make  or  use  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  weassumo  that  the  thing,  if  good  for  anything, 
will  be  advertised.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  journal  to  ad¬ 
vertise  articles,  the  exclusive  owners  of  which  do  not 
care  to  bring  them  properly  before  the  public. 

Strawberry  for  a,  Name. — “  W.  M. 
M.,”  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — The  plant  is  one  of  our  na¬ 
tive  strawberries,  Fragaria  vesca,  and  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  parent  of.thc  many  Alpine  strawber¬ 
ries.  It  differs  from  our  more  common  varieties  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  “seeds”  (akencs)  upon  the  surface  of  the  fleshy 
mass  which  forms  the  berry,  instead  of  buried  in  it. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  plant’s  foliage  and  habit. 

Striped  EStmfj-  Ossete  More. — This  season 
we  have  given  a  long  list  of  proposed  remedies.  We 
hear  from  several  that  the  paper  hung  from  a  stick  has 
been  perfectly  successful.  Mr.  C.  W.  Heaton,  Fulton  Co., 

III. ,  sends  us  still  another  method  of  driving  them  off; 
he  shakes  calomel  over  the  vines  from  a  pepper  box. 
The  insects  go  oil'  humming.— Isn’t  this  classing  calomel 
among  the  humbugs  ? 

iLate  CbieleeHss — Bttjitsisas. — Chickens 
must  have  very  good  care  to  get  much  size  if  hatched  in 
August.  They  generally  do  well  but  rarely  get  their  full 
growth,  being  checked  by  the  cold  weather.  August  and 
September  are  the  most  favorable  months  for  raising 
bantams.  The  value  and  intcrestof  these  minute  breeds 
depends  upon  their  littleness,  and  the  same  causes  oper¬ 
ating  as  in  case  of  other  breeds,  we  get  very  minute  and 
perfectly  formed  specimens.  This  fact  it  is  well  for  ban¬ 
tam  fanciers  to  remember  and  profit  by. 


TEH*'  Wild  CjIoonc  BdSsissii. — Messrs.  Mun¬ 
son  &  Wiley,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  send  us  specimens  of 
the  “  Wild-goose  Plum.”  It  appears  to  be  an  improved 
variety  of  wild  plum,  but  the  specimens  failed  to  reach 
us  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  judge  of  their  quality. 
Messrs.  M.  and  W.  say  it  “  ranks  among  plums  as  the 
Concord  among  grapes  and  the  Wilson  among  strawber¬ 
ries— the  best  to  be  had  without  great  trouble.”  The 
tree  is  said  to  be  healthy  and  a  great  and  regular  bearer; 
the  trait  is  not  attacked  by  curculio.  early,  and  maybe 
picked  green  and  ripens  on  its  way  to  market. 

TPlatiitw  Gained.  —  First  one  word  to  our 
friends.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  name  plants  for  cor¬ 
respondents  if  they  will  only  give  us  good  materials.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  plants  from  a  leaf  only,  nor 
from  small  seedlings,  neither  can  we  bother  with  several 
specimens  put  together  without  numbers ;  if  we  were 
to  give  a  list  of  names,  the  sender  would  be  no  wiser,  fin¬ 
ite  would  not  know  to  which  plants  to  apply  them,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  describe  each  one  so  that  he  may 
know.  Such  things  we  must  pass  by.  Neither  can  flor¬ 
ists’  flowers  bo  named,  generally,  from  dried  specimens, 
i.  e..  to  give  the  florists’  or  catalogue  name  of  a  rose,  or 
pelargonium,  or  a  verbena.  Leaves  and  flowers,  and  if 
possible,  the  fruit  or  seed  pod,  should  be  sent.  Dried 
specimens  are,  as  a  general  thing,  more  easily  determined 
than  those  sent  fresh.  The  latter  usually  reach  us  in  a 
wilted  or  a  decayed  state.  Dry  the  specimen  in  a  large 
book  or  between  papers,  and  send  it,  if  small,  m  an  ordi¬ 
nary  letter,  and  if  large,  between  thin  pasteboards .  . 
Mrs.  A.  Bowen.  Loami,  Ill.  A  Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange, 
PhihuMph but  too  much  broken  to  tell  which.  ..“II 
L..“  Memphis.  Tenn.  The  Chick-Pea.  Cicer  Ariel  inum ,  one 
of  the  oldest  cultivated  plants,  and  was  a  few  years  ago 


sold  at  a  high  price  under  various  names  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  The  separate  flower  is  some  kind  of  mallow  ; 
cannot  tell  which  without  the  loaves. ..  .Mrs.  M.  Treat, 
N.  J.  We  have  not  before  seen  the  Elder,  and  would 

like  to  know  more  about  it _ “  J.  E.  M.,”  Holyoke, 

Mass.  The  Alleghany  Vine,  Adlvmia  cirrhosci ,  a  fine  bi¬ 
ennial  to  cultivate _ “  Subscriber,”  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Golden  Aster,  Chiysopsisfalcata _ W.  C.  Gault,  Ashland 

Co.,  0.  The  seed  of  a  Puccoon,  some  species  of  Litho- 
spermum ,  which  one  is  not  to  be  told  from  the  seed  alone. 

_ “  N.  D.  W.,”  Waverley  Place,  N.  Y.  Tecoma  jasmin- 

oides ,  a  favorite  plant  to  train  along  the  rafters  of  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories;  requires  a  light,  rich  soil. 
—  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  The  plant  that 
produces  buds  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves  is  Bryophyl- 
lum  calycinum.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  produced  when  grown  as  a  room  plant.  It 
needs  bottom  heat,  and  to  be  kept  rather  dry  to  make  it 

flower.  Please  send  another  leaf _ T.  C.  McCalla, 

Ky.  Buffalo-berry,  Shephardia,  as  near  as  can  be  told 

from  the  leaves . “P.  L.  C.,”  Dracut,  Mass.  Enonymus 

Japonic  us,  the  variegated  form;  flowers  small  and  green¬ 
ish,  not  showy  ;  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  . . 
A  number  of  specimens  which  require  study  are  omitted. 


Loss  1»y  BIsease  Among  Animals 
in  tlie  United  States.— Professor  Gamgee  has  been 
carefully  looking  into  this  subject  and  we  condense  some 
of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
principal  live  stock  of  the  country,  the  percentage  of  loss 
by  disease  during  the  last  year,  and  the  loss  in  money. 

Value  Loss  per  cent  Loss  in  money. 


Horses . $743,463,S00 

Mules .  98,845,050 

Cattle .  721,075.700 

Sheep .  71.931,255 

Swine .  184,903.865 

Total . $1,823,224,070. 


.6  ..  . 

. $  44.608.128— 

.5  . . . 

_  4.942.252.50 

.10  ... 

...  .  72.407.570  — 

.8  ... 

....  5.754.500.40 

10  ... 

....  18,490.386.50 

.  .$102,188,295.40 

A  Brace  of  Failures. — “Mc.K.,”  Jef¬ 
fersonville,  Ind.,  writes:  “Last  year  I  raised  a  single 
plant  of  the  Long-Podded  Radish,  (Raphanus  caudatus). 
It  grew  about  30  inches  high,  and  produced  15  or  20  pend¬ 
ent  pods,  varying  in  length  from  18  to  34  inches.  These 
pods,  which  were  exceedingly  tender,  pungent,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste,  were  of  a  brownish-purple  color,  many 
of  them  curiously  curled  or  kinked,  and  all  having  a  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance  to  rats’  tails.  From  seeds  of  this  spec¬ 
imen  I  raised,  the  present  season,  some  twenty  plants, 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  merit.  They  arc  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  literally  bristle  with  pods,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  possess,  even  remotely,  the  rat-tailed  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  predecessors.  They  arc  pale  green,  stiff, 
sharply  pointed,  mostly  about  8  inches  long,  tough,  and 
with  very  little  pungency.  Evidently  this  is  the  result  of 
crossing  with  the  common  radish.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Raphanus  caudatus  will  not  preserve  its  char¬ 
acter  in  gardens  where  the  common  radish  is  cultivated. 
The  Striped  Japanese  Maize.  ( Zea  Japonica).  which,  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  with  beautifully  striped  foliage,  was 
much  admired  last  year,  has  also  failed  to  maintain  its 
reputation.  In  the  specimens  now  growing  in  my  gar¬ 
den  only  about  one  leaf  in  five  is  striped.  In  fact,  it  has 
so  much  deteriorated  that,  like  the  Raphanus  caudatus, 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  worthy  of  further  cultivation.” — 
[We  cultivated  the  Radish  in  1890,  and  when  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  was  lauded  as  a  novelty,  gave  our  experience — 
which  was  that  it,  with  us.  was  a  worthless  thing.  As  to 
the  Striped  Maize,  that  depends  upon  how  pure  the 
seed  is  kept.  We  have  seen  it  this  year  with  as  well 
marked  leaves  as  when  it  was  first  introduced.  Eds.] 

Wheat  Screenings  for  Cbiolteii 
Feed. — The  screenings  of  winter  wheat,  which  consists 
in  great  part  of  broken  and  small  grains  and  may  be  ob 
tained  at  most  flouring  mills,  are  the  best  chicken  feed 
we  know  of.  This  article  is  generally  worked  into  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  of  flour,  and  ought  always  to  be  sold  or 
used  as  chicken  feed.  It  goes  further  and  is  much  better 
than  corn  or  meal  for  young  chickens  or  laying  fowls. 


Canning  IPeaclies. — “  J.  AV.  H.,”  a  deal¬ 
er  in  preserved  fruits  in  Boston,  writes  a  strong  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  this  fruit  is  put  up  for  market, and 
asks  us  to  request  our  friends  in  the  Middle  States  to  put 
up  none  but  perfectly  ripe  fruit.  To  this  we  cordially  say 
amen,  not  only  with  regard  to  peaches,  but  tomatoes  and 
other  canned  fruit.  The  public  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
a  great  while.  Canned  fruit  is  just  now  popular,  but  if 
such  unripe  fruit  as  was  generally  put  up  last  year  is  to 
be  the  rule,  we  shall  advise  our  readers  not  to  touch  it, 
and  as  far  as  New  York,  the  great  market,  is  concerned, 
shall  set  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  track  of  the  un¬ 
wholesome  stuff.  Now,  here  is  a  chance  for  honest  men 
to  make  a  good  thing.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  label  on  a  can  is  a  guarantee  that  the  contents  arc 
just  as  good  as  can  be,  and  that  brand  will  in  a  year  or 


two  run  all  the  trash  out  of  the  market.  A  showy  label 
will  sell  the  fruit,  but  not  to  the  same  customer  twice. 

©Id  Postage  Stamps. — “  Inquirer.” — 
The  Government  has  no  use  for  them.  If  the  “  young 
lady”  wishes  to  collect  a  million,  she  can  only  sell  them 
for  waste  paper.  She  is  a  humbug,  and  is  imitating  an 
English  girl  who  played  the  same  game  a  few  years  ago. 

Unme  of  :i  Tree. — E.  Marcy,  Kendall  Co. 
The  tree  seeds  you  collected  in  N.  Y.  City  were  doubtless 
those  of  the  Ailanthus.  Some  notes  on  this  tree  will  be 
found  in  the  Agriculturist  for  May  and  November,  1867. 

Crops  in  a  Young-  Orchard. — “S.  L. 

G.,”  Jasper,  Tenn.,  asks :  “What  is  the  best  grass  to 
plant  in  a  young  orchard  ?  Is  clover  or  other  grass'  inju¬ 
rious  to  young  trees  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  crop  to 
plant  in  an  orchard?"  Do  not  plant  any  grass  or  clover 
in  a  young  orchard.  The  trees  need  to  grow  well  until 
they  reach  maturity,  or  the  age  at  which  they  should  bear. 
Plant  such  crops  as  require  manure  and  thorough  culti¬ 
vation,  such  as  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  squashes  and  all  of 
their  family,  and  root  crops.  Doall  for  the  trees  and  take 
no  more  from  the  soil  than  is  returned  to  it  After  the 
trees  have  reached  the  bearing  age,  clover  is  the  best  crop. 

ILocusts. — “  T.  AY.,”  Xenia,  Ill.,  and  “  R.  L. 
B  ,”  Hooversvillc,  Md.,  will  find  the  Locust  described 
and  figured  in  Oct.,  1866,  and  wo  cannot,  comply  with 
their  request  to  describe  it  at  the  present  time. 

Maay-1-.eaved  Clover. — Several  have 
sent  us  specimens  of  4  and  5-leaved  clovers,  but  Mrs. 
Chas.  Morse,  of  So.  Natick,  Mass.,  outdoes  all  the  rest 
in  forwarding  5,  6,  and  7-leaved  specimens.  AYhat  is 
called  a  4  or  more  leaved  clover  is  not  properly  so.  The 
ordinary  clover  leaf  is  regarded  as  a  simple  leaf,  the 
blade  of  which  is  split  up  into  three  parts,  and  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  divide  into  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  than  that  parsley  should  become  curled,  or 
that  certain  trees,  as  the  beech,  birch,  and  horse-chest¬ 
nut,  should  have  cut-leaved  or  skeleton-leaved  varieties. 

The  College  Conran!,  published  week¬ 
ly  at  New  Haven,  is  a  beautifully  printed  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  sheet,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  all  college 
students  and  graduates,  especially  to  those  of  Yale. 

Ah  Karly  Tom»4o. — C.  T.  Crolie,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  sent  us  on  June  22d  a  specimen  of  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  which  he  thinks  is  a  cross  between  the  French 
Tree  tomato,  and  the  Early  Round  variety,  and  claims 
that  it  is  earlier  than  Keyes’.  Mr.  C.  does  not  tell  us 
anything  of  the  treatment  of  his  plants.  We  could  form 
an  opinion  of  its  earliness  if  we  knew  when  the  seed  was 
sown,  and  the  time  when  the  plants  wore  set  out.  Will 
friends  who  send  us  specimens  of  tomatoes,  or  other 
fruits,  tell  ns  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  about  them? 

Salting'  Cattle.— 11  J.  A.  S.,”  Dutchess  Co. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  the  practice.  It 
increases  their  consumption  of  food  and  water,  and  their 
thrift.  The  better  way  is  to  let  them  have  access  to  salt 
in  their  pastures  and  eat  what  they  like. 

Several  Thousand  Bushels  of 
Corn  Cobs.— A.  Wilmot.  Ill.  If  the  cobsaredry,  burn 
them  and  «nve  the  ashes.  They  make  a  tolerable  good 
fuel.  Thrown  into  the  barn-yard,  or  upon  the  compost 
heap,  they  will  decay  but  slowly,  and  there  is  a  positive 
excellence  about  ashes  which  we  •  rize  very  much. 

A  Good  Mans'le.  —  Mrs.  J.  Thompson, 
Concord,  N.  II.  Ironing  by  machinery  is  liot  yet  an 
entire  success.  The  most  complete  mangle  we  have  seen 
only  proposes  to  assist  the  laundress  in  the  plainer  part 
of  her  work.  Towels,  napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
and  all  plain  articles  without  buttons,  are  passed  between 
two  smooth  wooden  rollers  under  a  pressure.  The  work 
is  done  very  rapidly,  and  is  neat  enough  to  meet  the 
taste  of  most  housekeepers.  The  article  is  sold  at  the 
house  furnishing  stores  in  the  cities,  for  about  $25.00. 

Carbolic  Acid  for  SBi»i-asites. — S. 

Flint,  Minn.  This  article,  in  the  form  of  soap,  is  a  sure 
and  safe  destroyer  of  all  vermin  upon  sheep  and  cattle. 
It  is  for  sale  at  this  office,  with  directions  for  use — 10 
cents  per  lb.;  or  in  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets,  $3.60. 

Blade  fayusa  I>«idcs. — “  M.  R.,”  Troy. 
These  ducks  stand  high  with  breeders.  They  have  a  few 
white  feathers  about  the  belly,  and  grow  to  a  large  size. 
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Ifclii'f  for  Pariuers’  Wives. — Mrs. 
C.  Dudley,  Washington  County.  The  hoarding  of  farm 
help  often  comes  heavy  upon  the  housekeeper.  The  best 
remedy  is  the  building  of  farm  cottages,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  married  men  for  help.  A  cottage  can  he  put  up 
without  any  large  outlay  of  money,  if  there  is  good  timber 
upon  the  farm.  The  laborer,  of  course,  would  expect  to 
rpay  rent,  and  the  investment  in  the  cottage  would  pay 
''better  than  bank  slock.  lie  would  also  be  a  consumer  of 
'the  products  of  the  farm,  and  thus  furnish  a  home  mar¬ 
ket.  One-half,  at  least,  of  his  wages  would  be  expended 
in  the  supply  of  his  tabic.  Extra  hands,  by  the  day  or 
month,  could  be  boarded  at  the  cottage,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  the  farmer’s  kitchen  of  much  of  its  drudgery. 

Tlie  New  Ilnglitiid  I'uii-,  with  a  very 
attractive  programme  and  list  of  prizes,  takes  place  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  first  week  in  September.  Daniel 
Needham  of  Boston  is  Secretary  and  business  manager. 


Tanning;  Lice.— Franklin  Forney,  of  Som¬ 
erset  Co.,  Pa.,  gets  rid  of  lice  on  cattle  and  horses  by 
making  a  strong  decoction  of  white  oak  bark  by  long 
Stoiling,  and  washing  the  animals  with  it  twice,  three  days 
intervening.  lie  says  it  is  the  surest  and  cheapest  reme¬ 
dy  he  ever  tried.  We  have  sometimes  recommended  a 
solution  of  alum,  and  known  of  its  being  used  with  good 
success.  This  is  a  powerful  astringent  also,  and  doubt¬ 
less  acts  upon  the  insects  in  the  same  way  as  oak  bark. 


Tluiin.ing  flffoot  Crops. — An  obvious 
truth  is  often  better  enforced  by  a  simple  engraving  than 


Fig.  1.— 0NTIIINNED.  THINNED. 


■even  by  experience.  Year  after  year  men  cultivate  tur¬ 
nips  broadcast,  using  too  much  seed,  and  never  thinning 
out  the  crowded  plants.  Turnips  almost  always  do  much 
better  sown  in  drills  than  broadcast,  and  if  “  mercilessly 
thinned  ”  in  the  rows,  so  be  it  the  ground  is  occupied, 
the  difference  in  the  crop  is  very  groat.  This  fact  we 

have  endeavored  to 
exhibit,  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read, 
and  that  he  who  reads 
may  be  reminded  to 
put  the  truth  of  the 
statement  to  the  test. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  tur¬ 
nips  growing  with  about  the  relative  amounts  cf  tops 
and  roots  upon  one  alone,  and  two  close  together.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  is  a  horizontal  section,  showing  still  better  the 
great  difference  between  thinned  and  unthinned  roots. 

Top-dressing-  after  Mowing. — “  G. 

S.  G.,”  New  Canaan,  Ct.  Liquid  manure  applied  at  this 
time  is  particularly  valuable.  Well-prepared  composts, 
and  coarse,  strawy  manure,  wo  have  also  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  they  afford  a  mulch  for  the  roots  of  the  grass¬ 
es.  Fresh  stable  manure  we  prefer  to  apply  later  in  the 
season.  Any  mulch  is  valuable  upon  the  fresh  mown 
grass,  and  the  most  of  it  will  disappear  before  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mowing. 

l>i*illing  Wisent  . — The  advantages  of  this 
practice  arc  conspicuous  in  the  wheat  fields  the  present 
season.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
April  says,  that  “  in  every  locality  where  wheat  suffered 
from  freezing,  the  drill  fields  are  unscathed,  while  those 
which  were  sown  broadcast  are  in  miserable  condition.” 

Advantage  of  Thrsisliiiijr  Ma¬ 
chines. — J.  Stanton  Gould  estimates  the  number  of 
these  machines  in  the  country  at  325.000  and  that  they 
Eave  five  per  cent  more  of  the  grain,  than  the  flail.  This 
would  save  to  the  country  more  than  10  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain,  worth  at  least  30  millions  of  dollars. 
A  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  improved  machinery. 

The  Worlc-SHop  is  the  title  of  an  ele¬ 
gantly  illustrated  monthly,  which,  for  a  few  months  past, 
has  been  welcomed  to  our  table.  It  is  the  American  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  German  monthly,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  useful  in  art  and  trade.  We  Americans  are  too 
much  given  to  half-way  approving  of  the  sentiment  which 
would  divorce  beauty  and  utility.  In  this  journal  we 
have  a  celebration  of  their  nuptials  on  every  page.  Ar¬ 


tistic  industry,  or  “art-industry,"  by  which  we  under¬ 
stand  the  application  of  the  rules  of  art  and  beauty  to  all 
kinds  of  manufactures,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  work.  It 
is  a  Hi  page  quarto  in  covers,  filled  with  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  working  patterns,  and  details.  The  price  is  50 
cents  par  number.  Mr,  E,  Steiger  is  thcN,  Y.  publisher. 

Tlic  Minnesota,  State  Tail-  occurs  at 
Minneapolis,  Sept.  20th  to  Oct.  2d.  Charles  II.  Clarke  of 
Minneapolis  is  Corresponding  Secretary  and  business  man. 


Milic  Fanning. — “  W.  E.,’>  Kent,,  Ct.  We 
are  not  able  to  state  the  profit  of  this  specialty  over  or¬ 
dinary  husbandry.  The  long  railroad  freight  would  be 
an  objection,  lmt  on  some  roads,  they  favor  those  who 
are  farthest  from  market,  to  induce  farmers  to  go  into 
the  business.  It  is  favorable  to  the  making  of  manure, 
for  most  milk  farmers  resort  to  extra  feeding  in  stalls  to 
prolong  the  season  and  to  secure  the  largest  flow  of  milk 
possible  from  their  cows.  The  pay  comes  regularly  and 
in  considerable  sums.  An  incidental  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  farming  is  that  it  loads  to  keeping  accounts.  The 
milk  farmer  is  likely  to  know  how  much  a  quart  of  milk 
costs,  and  what  kinds  of  feed  will  produce  the  most. 

The  fi*otato  Bcclle. — The  Colorado  Po¬ 
tato  Beetle,  the  10-lined  Spearman,  was  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  September,  18(16,  and  has  been  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times  since.  No  well-tested  remedy  has  yet  been 
proposed.  Mr.  C.  Y.  Riley,  Missouri  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist,  thinks— and  his  opinion  is  worth  considering— that 
a  heavy  mulching  of  the  soil  -would  in  a  great  measure 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  insect  from  the  earth  in  the 
spring,  and  the  few  that  do  come  out  could  be  readily 
managed ;  but  for  this  to  be  of  effect,  a  combined  effort  is 
necessary. — Note. — Please  do  not  send  us  any  more  spec¬ 
imens  of  this  insect.  We  know  it  by  sight  thoroughly. 
A  few  days  ago  wo  received  a  package  which  contained  a 
crushed  box  with  some  hundreds  of  these  fellows  all 
alive, "  Had  the  paper  broken,  the  insects  would  have 
found  their  way  out  of  the  mail  bag,  and  their  eastern 
march  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  now  is.  If 
any  of  these  are  to  be  sent  East,  or  elsewhere,  let  them 
first  be  made  specimens  of  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  which  will  kill  them  “very  dead.” 

The  New  York  State  Fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Rochester,  Sept.  20  th.  An  important  regulation  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Society,  which  will  be  put  in  force  this 
year.  It  is  that  all  entries  for  Live  Stock  and  fixed  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  made  two  weeks  before  the  fair,  namely, 
on  or  before  Monday,  Sept.  14th.  The  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  must  be  addressed  at  Albany. 

The  Ohio  State  IFair  takes  place  at  To¬ 
ledo  on  the  21st  to  25th  days  of  September.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  John  H.  Klippart,  Columbus,  is  Secretary. 


The  Indiana  State  JFair  is  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  beginning  Monday,  Sept.  28th,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  week ;  $12,000  are  offered  in  prizes. 
The  Secretary  is  A.  J.  Holmes  of  Indianapolis. 

What  is  a  Pullet  ? — “  W.  H.  L.”  Questions 
of  the  age  of  fowls  often  arise  at  the  exhibitions  and 
where  fowls  are  sold.  An  English  authority  decides  that 
“  age  does  not  constitute  a  puliet,”  saying  that  fall  birds 
of  one  year  cannot  be  shown  in  June  of  the  next  year 
as  pullets,  yet  that  January  birds  may  be  6hown  as  pullets 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  This  is  nonsense ;  a  hen 
less  than  a  year  old  may  properly  be  sold  or  exhibited  as 
a  pullet,  and  in  common  parlance  a  hen  is  a  pullet  until 
she  has  laid  out  her  first  clutch  of  eggs,  or  had  time  to  do 
so  ;  and  this  would  stand  in  law  or  equity. 

IManTioea  in  Chickens  or  other  poultry 
may  be  checked  by  putting  them  on  a  floor  of  dry  sand, 
and  feeding  lettuce  leaves,  which  are  better  if  taken  from 
old  plants,  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  Cayenne  pepper. 

Reclaimed  Swamps  Relapsing.— 

“  I.  A.,”  Livingston,  N!  J.,  asks :  “  What  is  to  be  done  ?” 
Rushes,  and  the  wild  grasses  coming  in,  show  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  water  too  near  the  surface.  The  drains  should  be 
made  deeper,  and  perhaps  be  doubled  in  number.  Much 
of  the  draining  in  such  places  is  only  half  done.  A  sec¬ 
ond  row  of  tiles,  bringing  the  drains  only  24  feet  apart, 
will  often  pay  better  than  the  first.  Plowing  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary.  Grass  seed  catches  very  readily  upon 
mucky  soils,  especially  if  the  sowing  is  accompanied  by 
top-dressing.  White  and  red  clover  do  well  upon  rather 
moist  soils,  and  should  always  be  mixed  with  the  grass 
seed,  if  the  object  is  hay.  Reclaimed  swamps  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves  any  more  than  upland  meadows. 


Sngar  Maples  E>ie. — “  J.  H.,”  Prairie 
City,  111.,  says  that  Sugar  Maples,  when  set  out,  “  grow 
very  well  the  first  season,  but  die  the  next,”  and  asks 
how  to  prevent  this.  Many  such  questions  go  unanswer¬ 
ed,  because  we  have  no  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a  re¬ 
ply.  Take  this  for  an  example.  There  is  no  clue  to 
several  important  points.  Are  they  nursery  trees,  or  trees 
from  the  woods  ?  How  were  they  taken  up  ?  Were  the  tops 
headed  back?  From  what  soil  were  they  removed,  and 
in  what  kind  were  they  planted  ?  Do  the  leaves  hold 
on  until  frost,  or  do  they  die  before  maturity?  Do  they 
come  out  the  second  spring,  or  are  they  apparently  win¬ 
ter-killed  ?  One  must  know  all  these  points,  and  others, 
before  he  can,  without  seeing  the  trees,  give  any  intel¬ 
ligent  answer  to  this  query  and  others  like  it. 

Asparagus  assd  SSoots.— “Cl.  E.  P.,” 
New  York. — By  all  means  plow  up  your  sod  this  fall,  and 
then  again  in  spring.  Such  a  soil  as  you  describe,  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  thoroughly  prepared,  should  give  good  results. 

Libraries  lor  Fanuers’  (,'Iubs, — “G. 

A.,”  Waukau,  Wis,  Nothing  better  could  be  devised 
to  perpetuate  these  institutions  and  increase  their  useful¬ 
ness  than  a  well-selected  library  on  agricultural  topics, 
A  yearly  tax  of  a  dollar  on  each  member  would  furnish 
a  fund  for  its  gradual  increase,  and  all  the  best  works 
would  be  made  accessible  to  the  whole  community.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  good  investment  for  every  member. 
In  any  of  the  flourishing  farming  towns  of  the  West  we 
should  expect  the  experiment  to  be  successful. 

Very  Eai-ly  Potatoes. — Samples  of  the 
Early  Rose  Potato,  weighing  4*4  oz.  each,  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  the  American  Agriculturist  Office,  July  8th.  They 
were  grown  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  open  field, 
from  potatoes  planted  May  20th.  We  have  seen  other 
samples,  equally  good,  grown  in  from  seven  to  nine 
weeks,  which  show  this  to  be  the  earliest  variety  known. 

Groats  ilia  C.’alilorssia. — Mr.  Landrum,  of 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  informs  us  that  on  the  spurs  and  in  the 
mountain  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range  and  other  mountain 
chains  of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  exist  numerous  plants, 
which,  if  eaten  by  our  common  domestic  stock,  are  very 
deleterious  if  not  fatal  in  their  effects.  These  constitute 
even  favorite  articles  of  diet  for  goats  of  all  kinds,  neither 
proving  harmful  to  them  nor  imparting  flavor  to  their  milk. 

Alnlominnl  Tumors  iiit  Fowls  and. 
Turkeys  are  not  of  rare  occurence.  They  usually 
arise  from  some  disordered  condition  of  the  laying  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  will  be  eventually  fatal.  If  you  perceive  a 
hen  or  turkey  in  good  condition  not  moulting,  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  lay,  and  having  a  low  abdomen,  off  with  her  head 
in  time — before  she  becomes  diseased  and  unfit  for  food. 

Wastes  of  a  IMiotograplsic  Estab- 
lisliment  as  Manure.— II.  Noss,  Staten  Island, 
asks:  1.  “Can  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  has  been 
used  for  fixing  photographs  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  ?  ”  We 
should  consider  it  a  fertilizer  of  moderate  value  if  unmix¬ 
ed  with  deleterious  substances.  Mix  it  with  loamy  soil 
or  muck,  and  make  an  experiment  upon  cabbages  and 
turnips. — 2.  “  How  can  liquid  ammonia  be  used  ?  I  have 
some  that  is  too  weak  to  he  used  in  the  business.”  Be 
very  careful,  dilute  it  freely,  and  apply  it  with  a  sprinkler 
on  grass,  or  almost  any  garden  vegetables.  It  should  be 
so  dilute  that  you  can  hardly  tell  it  from  pure  water. 

Canning  I*eas  and  Corn. — Once  more 
we  must  repeat,  to  reply  to  several,  that  we  know  of  no 
way  in  which  peas  and  corn  can  be  canned,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  in  families.  Those  who  make  a  business 
of  it  seal  them  in  cans,  boil  for  a  while,  (in  water  or 
steam,)  punch  a  hole  in  the  cans,  to  let  out  the  steam, 
solder  the  holes  up,  and  boil  again  for  several  hours.  In 
the  most  experienced  hands  the  process  often  fails,  and 
it  is  regarded  by  experts  as  an  uncertain  business. 

CliecSs  for  Crihlvcs-s.—  Mr.  J.  B.  Knox, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  used  the  hitching  rein  and  rod 
described  on  page  132  (April)  for  several  months  with  the 
best  results,  and  claims  to  share  the  honor  of  inventing 
so  useful  an  article  with  the  gentleman  whom  we  named 
when  it  was  described.  If  this  were  a  patent  worth  half 
a  million,  there  would  he  a  nice  chance  for  a  lawsuit. 

Iff  cud  Ha  i  Her!  Ivy  Eating-  Glass. — “Mr. 
E.  W.  W.,”  of  Tnckahoe,  brought  to  the  office  of  the 
Agriculturist  several  pieces  of  glass  taken  from  the  crop 
of  a  hen  which  died  suddenly.  The  glass  cut  the  crop, 
and  no  doubt  caused  her  death.  It  is  probable  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  picking  up  ice  and  snow  for  drink 
and  made  a  fatal  error  in  confounding  glass  and  ice. 
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Missouri  State  Entomologist.—' The 

State  of  Missouri  has  had  the  good  sense  to  create  the 
office  of  State  Entomologist,  and  then  showed  that  it 
knew  what  it  was  about  by  appointing  C.  V.  Riley,  Esq., 
to  fill  the  office.  Mr.  R.  has  long  been  favorably  known 
through  his  writings  in  several  of  the  Western  agricul¬ 
tural  journals,  and  his  course  since  his  appointment 
shows  that  he  means  work.  Instead  of  secretly  accumu¬ 
lating  a  lot  of  materials  for  the  long-delayed  report  of  some 
slow-going  Society,  he  gives  his  matter  while  it  is  fresh 
and  in  season  through  the  Missouri  and  other  Western 
papers.  We  hope  that  our  many  Missouri  readers  will 
aid  Sir.  Riley  by  sending  him  their  observations  and 
specimens  of  such  insects  as  are  found  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation.  His  address  is  8130  Clarke  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

StrawbeiTy  Mi*.  Nicaise.  —  Messrs. 
Frost  &  Co.,  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  this  berry,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  the  first  to  introduce.  The  berries,  grown 
from  plants  set  last  September,  were  of  remarkable  size. 
One  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  half  and  measured  seven 
inches  around.  The  fruit  being  picked  under-ripe,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  long  distance  it  had  to  travel,  did  not  enable 
us  to  fairly  test  its  quality.  The  flesh  was  solid  and  of 
good  texture.  We  are  not  informed  of  its  productive¬ 
ness,  but  the  specimens  sent  show  that  it  is  an  excellent 
exhibition  fruit,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

Another  'JTosiaato  'Trellis. — “F.  B.,” 

of  Newark,  N.  J.,  surrounds  his  garden  with  a  very  cheap 
trellis  upon  which  he  trains  his  tomatoes.  The  trellis  is 
made  of  sticks  cut  from  the  swamp,  set  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  where  they  cross  they  are  tied  with  a  strong 
twine.  When  the  tomatoes  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis 
the  tops  are  bent  over  to  the  other  side  and  there  fasten¬ 


ed.  The  sticks  are  completely  hidden  by  the  foliage, 
amongst  which  the  ripe  fruit  shows  with  a  very  pretty 
effect.  A  trellis  of  this  kind  made  of  cedar  would  last 
many  years,  The  engraving  shows  how  it  is  constructed. 

Emit  im  New  England.  —  Very  im- 
favorable  accounts  come  to  us  from  various  parts  of  New 
England,  and  the  prospect  for  fruit  is  anything  but  prom¬ 
ising.  Tlie  long-continued  rains  which  occurred  at  the 
time  of  blossoming  of  apples  and  pears  prevented  fertili¬ 
zation.  Col.  Wilder  informed  us  that  he  should  not  have 
more  than  a  third  of  a  crop  of  pears,  and  that  on  July  1st 
he  had  not  a  grape  vine  in  blossom.  Many  usually  hardy 
vines  were  killed  by  the  winter,  the  wood  not  being  well 
matured.  At  the  Botanical  Garden,  Cambridge,  the 
Magnolias,  etc.,  bloomed  a  month  behind  their  usual  time. 

Esallei*  in  German, — The  Small  Fruit 
Culturist,  by  A.  S.  Puller,  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard 
work  by  our  fruit  growers,  and  wo  are  pleased  to  find  it 
has  met  with  so  much  appreciation  in  Germany  that  a 
translation  of  it  has  been  brought  out  in  that  country. 
The  book  is  in  excellent  style,  with  all  the  illustrations 
neatly  done  in  tinted  lithograph.  The  translator  is  F. 
Maurer,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  small  fruit  growers  in 
Germany.  The  work  so  pleased  Jiihlke,  the  director  of 
the  King’s  gardens,  that  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
write  an  introduction  to  present  it  to  the  German  pomol- 
ogists.  This  translation  in  so  handsome  a  manner  is  a 
great  compliment  to  Mr.  Puller,  and  not  only  to  him  but 
to  American  horticulturists  generally,  for  all  of  them  have 
in  one  way  and  another  helped  to  bring  our  knowledge  of 
the  small  fruits  up  to  its  present  state.  It  is  pleasing  to 
see  that  German  pomologists  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  experience,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come ;  their 
conduct  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  England,  who 
persistently  ignore  American  horticulture. 

'Wtiitloels’s  ExSiitoitions. — Mr.  Whit¬ 
lock,  besides  his  “  perpetual  exhibition  ”  of  implements 
pertaining  to  horticulture  and  agriculture,  has  every 
Thursday  a  show  of  such  fruits  and  flowers  as  may  be  in 


season.  Mr.  W.  in  the  spacious  halls  in  the  Agriculturist 
building  is  able  to  offer  ample  room  to  all  exhibitors,  and 
a  neatly  furnished  room  for  discussions.  Our  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  florists  have  availed  themselves  of  advantages  he 
offers,  and  the  exhibitions  have  been  attractive  and  the 
meetings  for  disoussion  instructive  to  those  who  attend. 
These  weekly  exhibitions  and  meetings  are  free  to  all. 

flwas-'fi'aa*  ©a*  Asplia.lt  Walks.— In  the 

July  Agrimltui'ist  we  mentioned  the  walks  in  Central  and 
City  Hall  Parks  as  illustrations  of  the  excellence  of  pave¬ 
ments  made  with  gas-tar  and  other  materials.  We  have 
since  learned  that  these  walks  were  made  with  a  patented 
composition  under  the  Burlew  patent,  in  which  other 
materials  are  used  besides  gas-tar.  As  the  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  Central  Park  gave  no  hint  that  the  walks 
there  were  made  with  a  patented  article,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  they  were  the  old  gas-tar  and  sand  walks 
that  have  been  in  use  these  many  years.  We  know  that 
mere  sand  or  coal  ashes  and  tar  make  a  good  walk,  but 
are  willing  to  admit  that  the  patented  one  is  better. 

Hill’s  Lawn  Mowing  Machine. — 

A  lawn  mower  of  moderate  size  that  could  be  worked  by 
one  person  without  great  exertion  has  long  been  wanted. 
We  have  tried  Hill’s  machine  sufficiently  to  see  that  it 
does  the  work  easily  and  efficiently.  By  the  use  of  this 
machine  once  a  week,  a  lawn  or  grass  plot  can  bo  kept 
in  admirable  order  with  a  velvety  turf.  We  hope  that  the 
manufacturers  will  have  so  great  a  demand  as  to  allow 
them  to  furnish  the  mowers  at  a  still  cheaper  rate. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.— The  exhibition  of  Roses,  Strawberries,  etc.,  was 
held  by  this  Society  June  30th  and  July  1st  at  their  mag¬ 
nificent  Hall  in  Boston.  The  number  of  varieties  of 
strawberries  was  not  so  great  as  we  expected  to  see,  but 
those  exhibited  were  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  Wilson, 
Hovey,  Jucunda,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Brighton  Pine,  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Boston  Pine,  and  Scott’s  seedling,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties.  Notably  well  grown  specimens  of  all 
these  varieties  were  shown.  Col.  Wilder’s  seedlings  at¬ 
tracted  attention ;  these  are  referred  to  elsewhere.  Roses 
were  out,  like  Sophy  Squeers’  sensibilities,  “in  full  blow.” 
P.  Parkman,  author  of  a  work  on  the  rose,  gave  proof 
that  he  could  raise  roses  as  well  as  write  about  them.  II. 
II.  Hnnnewell  and  J.  C.  Chaffin  had  collections  as  fine 
as  they  were  profuse.  Hovey  &  Co.,  exhibited  beautifully 
grown  specimens  of  the  rarer  green-house  plants.  E.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  had  a  good  seedling  Azalea,  valuable  for  its 
late  blooming,  and  garden  specimens  of  the  charming 
Showy  Ladies  Slipper,  Cypripedium  spectabile.  Some 
most  gracefully  arranged  baskets  and  vases  were  upon 
the  tables.  Amidst  all  the  display  of  exotics  wo  were  glad 
to  notice  a  stand  of  our  native  wild  flowers,  with  their 
names,  a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  collection.  The 
exhibition  was  a  success,  but  one  in  visiting  the  fetes  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  sees  more  than  fruits  and 
flowers ;  he  meets  the  men  who  by  their  persistent  labor 
have  made  this  the  most  prosperous  of  our  horticultural 
societies.  It  is  good  to  meet  such  men  as  Col.  Wilder, 
Brock,  Parkman,  Buswell,  Brackett,  Rand,  Hovey,  and  a 
host  of  others  eminent  in  the  horticultural  world.  We 
wish  some  of  the  wealthy  men  of  New  York  could  see 
how  tilings  are  done  in  Boston.  They  might  be  shamed 
into  doing  something  for  horticulture  in  their  own  city. 

WBsate  llelle'boi’e  for  Hug’s. 

— W.  B.  Waterer,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  his  vines  being 
covered  with  squash  bugs  he  dusted  them  with  powdered 
White  Hellebore  while  the  dew  was  on,  and  has  seen 
nothing  of  the  insects  since  he  made  the  application, which 
was  some  four  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  his  letter. 

Mew  Jersey  State  Agriculttaral 

Society. — This  Society  held  an  Exhibition  on  June 
23d  and  24th,  at  their  new  grounds  at  Waverly.  Every¬ 
thing  about  this  Society  bears  the  marks  of  energy  and 
determination  to  achieve  success.  The  grounds  are  nat¬ 
urally  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  and  in  progress  are  judicious  and  substan¬ 
tial.  Gen.  Halstead,  the  President,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn, 
were  untiring  in  their  exertions  to  promote  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  exhibitors  and  the  comfort  of  visitors.  The  fine 
large  tent  of  the  Society  was  decorated  by  abundant 
floral  contributions.  An  excellent  show  of  vegetables 
was  made  by  B.  J.  Quinn  &  Bro.,  of  James  Island,  S.  C., 
grown  upon  land  heretofore  devoted  to  cotton.  Reisig- 
&  Ilcxamer,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  over  SO 
varieties  of  strawberries.  P.  Brill,  Newark,  N.  J.,  took 
the  premium  for  the  best  collection  of  10  varieties.  E. 
W.  Durand,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  exhibited  7  new  seedlings, 
some  of  which  were  of  marked  excellence.  P.  W. 
Schenck,  of  Irvington,  showed  specimen's  of  Boyden’s 
No.  30,  which  attracted  general  attention  for  their  enor¬ 


mous  size  and  fine  appearance.  Romeyn’s  Seedling  was 
well  represented  by  plants  in  tubs,  and  the  fruit  upon 
plates.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  exhibition,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rainy  weather,  proved  a  pecuniary  success. 

Tiie  Stndy  of  Insects.— Doctor  A.  S. 
Packard,  editor  of  the  American  Naturalist,  has  commenc¬ 
ed  the  publication  of  “A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,” 
which  will  be  issued  in  8  or  10  parts.  The  first  part  con¬ 
tains  a  profusely  illustrated  account  of  the  anatomy  of  in¬ 
sects,  their  transformations, etc.,  and  supplies  information 
upon  points  in  which  our  few  American  works  on  in¬ 
sects  are  remarkably  deficient.  Price  50  cents  each  part, 
to  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

IBa-o|t>5igntisiig’  New  Strawberi’ics. 

— Mr.  Seth  Boyden,  so  well  known  as  a  successful  grower 
of  some  remarkable  varieties  of  strawberries,  sends  us 
the  following :  “  The  strawberry  plant  is  subject,  to  many 
variations  from  external  causes,  which  should  be  avoided 
when  the  highest  success  is  desired.  The  best  varieties 
will  retrograde  if  they  are  neglected  and  choked  with 
weeds,  or  grown  too  thick,  or  in  sterile  soil,  and  will  be¬ 
come  an  inferior  variety,  requiring  years  of  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  Fora  new 
setting  the  best  plants  should  be  selected  from  healthy 
parents,  with  large  runners,  and  carefully  handled.  An  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plant  is  an  injury  to  the  future  crops.  If  the 
roots  are  broken  or  tangled,  the  plant  will  never  fully  re¬ 
cover.  The  young  plants  should  be  set  as  soon  as  they 
have  roots  sufficient  to  sustain  themselves,  and  not  want 
for  water  before  they  have  become  firm  in  their  place. 
New  land  or  soil  not  much  worn  is  preferred,  and  should 
be  trenched  a  foot  deep  under  the  rows  and  a  layer  of 
manure  put  on  the  subsoil  or  bottom  of  the  trench.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  liable  to  dry  hard,  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  manure  should  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before 
the  trench  is  filled.  The  roots  should  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  much  strong  manure,  but  after  the  plants  have 
become  firm  they  may  be  liberally  top-dressed.” 

A  Walering-Pot  Sprinkler. — Mr.  S. 

Fisher,  Framingham,  Mass,,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  rose 


or  sprinkler  fqy  a  watering  ■pdt,  which  he  finds  very  con¬ 
venient  for  directing  the  jet  in  any  desired  direction. 
The  form  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

Michigan  Hose.— “  W.  B.  W.”  This  may 
be  propagated  by  layering  shoots  of  this  season’s  growth. 

How  to  'Tell  si  I*Earc  BBa-ahma  Fowl. 

— John  Flegg.  A  bird  which  is  true  to  feather  may  not 
be  of  pure  blood;  for  as  fowls  are  not  bred  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  Short  horns,  we  must  always  expect  to  find 
occasional  departures  from  the  marks  of  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  in  well-bred  fowls,  and  also  occasionally  grade  birds 
taking  so  strongly  after  the  prevailing  blood  that  they 
cannot  be  recognised.  If  the  stock  at  six  to  eight  months 
old  is  well  marked,  this  would,  in  our  mind,  establish  the 
purity  of  well-marked  parents,  and  nothing  else  will. 
Brahma  fowls  fit  to  breed  from  should  have  small  heads, 
single  or  triple  combs ;  large,  full  bodies ;  broad  chests ; 
short,  flat  backs ;  large,  strong  thighs  down  to  the  hocks ; 
short  and  feathered  legs ;  clean  feet,  with  the  outside  and 
middle  toes  well  feathered.  The  plumage  may  be  either 
white,  with  a  dark  penciling  of  a  grayish  brown  on  the 
neck  and  back,  and  dark  on  the  breast  and  body,  or  very 
light.  This  leads  to  the  distinction  between  light  and 
dark  Brahmas.  The  dark  birds'  have  a  light  head  and 
black  flight  and  tail  feathers.  The  light  Brahmas  winch 
are  the  most  common  in  this  country  are  prevailingly 
white,  with  the  neck  hackle  and  saddle  penciled  with  a 
distinct  dark  stripe  in  each  feather.  The  tail  is  short, 
erect,  and  black,  and  the  wings  are  short,  with  the  flight 
feathers  black.  The  body  fluff  or  down  is  usually  white, 
but  occasionally  smoke  colored,  while  the  feathers  are 
white,  and  the  feathers  of  the  feet  and  legs  are  more  or 
less  dark  also.  Lpug  feathers  projecting  back  from  the 
hocks,  (called  “"vulture  hocks,”)  are  undesirable,  but  do 
not  show  impurity  or  bad  breeding.  Single  combs  are 
admissible,  but  we  do  not  like  them.  The  legs  should  be 
yellow,  or  dusky  yellow,  and  always  well  feathered. 
White-necked  birds  should  not  be  bred  from.  Neither 
are  those  pure  enough  which  have  dark  feathers  scat¬ 
tered  about  on  the  body,  or  anywhere  except  properly 
penciled  on  the  spots  indicated  above.  Early  chickens 
get  their  true  plumage  in  the  autumn,  but  late  ones  often 
do  not  show  their  true  feathers  until  six  months  old. 
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Sayings  Banks  and  Farmers.— 

“A.  N.,”  Lebanon,  Ct.  “Where  shall  wo  get  capital  to 
make  improvements?”  Wo  recently  visited  a  rather  poor 
farming  district  in  your  State,  and  learned  that  almost 
every  man  had  a  snug  little  “pilo"  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  reports  show  about 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Savings  institutions, 
the  most  of  it  the  spare  capital  of  cultivators.  Your 
State  is  still  richer  in  capital,  and  would  divide  more,  per 
capita ,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  These  banks 
are  not  a  fair  index  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  farm,  for 
since  the  war  the  favorite  investment  has  been  in  United 
States  bonds.  A  farmer  who  has  faith  in  his  business 
need  not  go  far  to  find  capital  to  make  improvements. 
There  are  many  small  capitalists  among  farmers  always 
ready  to  loan,  who  prefer  an  indorsed  note,  or  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  to  any  other  security.  Savings  Banks  are 
ready  to  loan  on  long  terms  on  similar  conditions.  There 
is  really  no  lack  of  capital  to  make  any  improvements 
upon  the  farm,  that  are  desirable.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  these  spare  funds  invested  in  draining,  in  the  raw 
material  of  manures,  in  better  tools  and  stock,  would  pay 
n  larger  interest  than  in  banks.  Farmers  need  more 
faith  in  their  business,  rather  than  more  capital. 

Canada  Thistles. — The  Journal  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Ag’l.  Society  says:  “The  Illinois  Legislature  has 
passed  a  law  providing  that  any  person  bringing  into  the 
State  seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  in  the  packing  of  goods, 
grain  or  grass  seeds,  or  otherwise,  and  permitting  tho 
same  to  be  disseminated  and  vegetate,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $100 ;  and  any  person  allowing  this  thistle  to 
mature  and  disseminate  its  seed  upon  his  lands  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  $75.”  Good  for  Illinois. 

'Til ills  fba*  Horse-Sloes  and  Culti¬ 
vators. — “  D.  F.  H.,”  Ira,  Yt.  Thills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  some  extent  of  late,  and  work  well.  They  give 
greater  steadiness  to  the  implement,  so  that  there  is  less 
danger  of  damaging  the  crops,  and  at  the  ends  it  is  more 
easily  transferred  from  one  row  to  the  other  by  lifting. 

Breeding©fWaterFoTvl§in  Large 

FIocKs.— "  P.  J.  A.,”  Cooperstowu.  There  is  not  the 
same  danger  in  large  flocks,  as  in  the  case  of  hens  and 
turkeys.  In  a  state  of  nature  many  varieties  breed  close 
together  and  make  their  spring  and  fall  flights  In  large 
flocks.  In  Norfolk,  England,  geese  nre  bred  in  large 
numbers.  A  Mr.  Bagshaw,  a  farmer  there,  fattened  12,000 
for  market  last  yoar.  With  a  good  pond,  or  running 
stream  of  water,  tliero  is  not  much  danger  of  overstock¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  pay  to  breed  them  in  pens. 

How  Hiich  Pork  a  Day?-“S.  B.  D.,” 
Fremont,  O.  A  pig  put  up  to  fatten  and  well  fed,  that 
does  not  gain  one  pound  or  more  a  day  is  not  making  a 
profitable  use  of  his  provender.  A  pig  nine  months  old, 
and  kept  three  months  in  the  pen,  ought  to  weigli  300  lbs. 
Some  do  much  better  than  this.  D.  Edwards,  of  Little 
Genesee,  N.  Y.,  fed  two  Chester  White  pigs,  which  gain- 
220  lbs.  in  8S  days.  They  were  fed  on  cooked  corn  meal, 
wiiey,  eonrmilk,  and  clover,  and  returned  lljj  ouuces  of 
flesh  for  1  lb.  of  meal,  not  reckoning  the  other  food. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College.— This  school  received  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Land  Scrip.  The  Annual  Report  made  to  the  Legislature 
has  been  received.  The  school  is  making  progress  in  all 
departments,  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  of  theoretical 
agriculture  which  cannot  be  excelled  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  fall  term  this  year  begins  Sept.  16th. 
There  are  125  students  in  all  departments  and  21  profes¬ 
sors  and  other  instructors  with  abundant  facilities. 

A  Curious  Slieep  Story. — The  follow¬ 
ing  we  clip  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail,  thinking  our 
readers  will  appreciate  a  bit  of  nonsense  this  hot  weather. 
The  remarks  by  the  Mail  will  be  best  appreciated  if  they 
are  read  aloud.  “  Robert  Batchelder,  of  Salisbury,  has  a 
flock  of  twenty-eight  sheep,  whicli  during  the  winter 
were  housed  in  a  place  where  their  wool  became  filled 
with  hay  seed.  They  have  been  out  to  pasture  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  the  excessive  wet  weather  has  caused  the 
seed  to  sprout,  and  they  are  now  hearing  about  with  them 
a  crop  of  grass  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  thought  that 
if  the  wet  weather  continues  much  longer  the  clover  will 
blossom.” — Monitor. — Remarks  bt  the  Mail. — This  is 
tho  most  interesting  story  that  ever  we  have  seen,  con¬ 
cerning  some  New  Hampshire  sheep  who  are  wearing  of 
the  green.  ’Twas  related  by  a  person  on  whose  honor 
we  rely,  he  never  hack-cd  cherry  trees,  and— shouldn’t 
tell  a  lie.  Robert  Batchelder,  this  was  the  shepherd's 
name,  and  he  pastured  twenty-eight  sheep  on  Salisbury 
plain.  But  when  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  November 


winds  were  chill,  why,  out  on  the  open  wold  they  couldn’t 
get  their  fill.  So  Bobby  kindly  put  them  in  a  well  protect¬ 
ed  shed,  with  hay  enough  to  feed  them,  in  the  mow  up 
over  head.  And  the  seed  it  sifted  down  and  it  lodg-ed  in 
their  wool,  and  there  it  did  remain,  till  the  April  moon 
was  full.  And  then  out  went  tho  muttons,  all  in  the 
rain,  you  know,  and,  in  less  than  twenty-one  days,  the 
seed  began  to  grow ;  and  it  grew,  and  it  grow-cd  like  tho 
bean  in  fairy  song,  and  now  the  grass  npon  their  hacks  is 
more’n  two  inches  long.  And,  it  is  expected,  that,  later 
in  the  year,  red,  fragrant  clover  blossoms  will  appear ! 
The  moral  of  this  sheep  tale  is  clear  to  every  eye,  that  by 
judicious  management,  if  a  person  cared  totiy,  he  might, 
with  little  trouble,  and  with  aid  of  rainy  weather,  have 
his  lamb  and  green  peas  growing  up  together. 

When  to  Shut  up  IPig-s  for  Fatten¬ 
ing.  —  “L.  O.”  Morristown,  N.  J.  If  the  pens  are 
furnished  with  shelter  and  with  water,  we  should  say  be¬ 
gin  in  August.  A  pound  of  pork  is  made  much  more 
economically  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  Little  food 
is  wasted  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  and  many  green 
articles  are  available  which  are  out  of  season  late  in  the 
fall.  Swine  enjey  fresh  clover  fed  every  day  with  their 
cooked  corn  or  provender.  Sweet  corn  ought  to  be  rais¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  in  the  green  state  to  swine. 
It  greatly  promotes  their  thrift,  and,  we  have  thought, 
makes  flesh  as  economically  as  any  food  that  can  be  given. 

Swarming — Artificial  or  Natural  ? 

— ffni.  W.  Cary  writes :  “  I  am  often  asked  ‘  Do  you 
practice  natural  or  artificial  swarming  ?’  A  direct  answer 
to  this  question  would  not  show  the  best  course  for  you 
to  practice,  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  similar.  If 
your  apiary  is  large  enough  to  occupy  your  whole  time 
profitably  during  the  swarming  season,  then  natural 
swarming  may  be  recommended,  but  for  one  who  has  only 
a  few  stocks,  it  will  not  pay  to  watch  for  swarms  to  issue. 
Some,  whether  their  apiaries  he  large  or  small,  have  oc¬ 
casionally  to  be  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  such 
have  a  constant  feeling  of  anxiety  that  swarms  will  ho 
lost  during  their  absence.  Thus,  it  becomes  important 
to  study  and  practice  artificial  swarming.  It  can  he  done 
in  the  old-fashioned  box  hive,  but  with  greater  facility 
and  certainty  of  success  if  the  movable  comb  hive  he 
used,  and  easier  with  shallow  frames  than  deep  ones.” 

Ueesin  Angnst. — ByWm.  W.Cary. 

— Remove  all  surplus  honey  as  soon  as  sealed.  Examine 
carefully  all  old  stocks  that  have  swarmed,  to  determine 
if  they  have  a  fertile  queen.  Where  many  hives  are  in  a 
row,  young  queens  are  sometimes  lost  in  returning  to  the 
hive.  Such  have  not  the  means  to  rear  a  queen,  and 
must  be  either  supplied  with  eggs,  sealed  queen  cells,  or 
a  queen,  to  avoid  total  loss  by  rapid  depopulation  and 
robbery.  Keep  a  few  queen-raising  “  nuclei  ”  for  such 
cases,  and  to  provide  a  stock  of  queens  to  take  the  place  of 
superannuated  ones  or  of  those  known  to  be  drone  layers. 

The  fiSest  Cross  for  Mutton. — “L. 

D.,”  Litchfield,  Ct.  All  the  thorongh-bred  sheep  are  quite 
too  dear  In  price  to  he  raised  for  the  butcher.  The  fine- 
wools  generally  are  small,  and  would  not  pay  for  this 
purpose.  The  long-wools  furnish  quite  too  much  fat  in 
proportion  to  the  lean  to  be  profitable  for  the  consumer. 
The  South  Downs  furnish  an  abundance  of  fine-grained, 
lean  meat,  and  are  only  defective  in  size.  If  we  cross  the 
common  Merino  ewes  of  the  country,  (which  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  “native,”  Saxony  and  Spanish  Merinos,)  with 
South  Down  rams,  we  obtain  a  favorite  class  of  lambs 
for  tho  New  York,  and  we  presume  ail  Eastern  markets  ; 
they  are  hardy,  mature  quickly,  and  show  strongly  the 
South  Down  points.  If  we  cross  South  Down  ewes,  or 
these  grades,  with  a  Cotswold  or  Leicester  ram,  we  shall  in¬ 
crease  the  size,  secure  a  more  rapid  growth, with  flesh  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  If  the  object  be  to  furnish  early  lambs  for 
the  butcher,  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  cross  as  could  he 
made.  The  very  high  prices  paid  for  lambs  in  May  and 
June  make  it  very  desirable  for  farmers  to  have  a  good 
stock  on  band.  A  lamb  four  months  old  is  often  worth 
more  than  a  yearling.  The  crosses  we  have  indicated  are 
highly  prized  by  the  mutton  producers  who  supply  the 
market  at  Norwich,  England,  where,  upon  an  average, 
six  to  eight  thousand  yearlings  are  sold  every  week. 

Timely  Hints  About  Thrashing,  etc. 


Thrashing  Grain. — “The  best  of  men 
are  none  the  worse  for  a  little  watching.”  This  is  true 
of  that  important  class  of  men  “  the  thrashers.”  The 
work  is  generally  done  by  the  bushel.  In  New  York  the 
old  price  was  3  cents  for  oats,  4  cents  for  barley,  and  5 
cents  for  wheat.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  thrash  early,  under  the  idea  that  the  price  of  wheat 
would  decline,  six  and  seven  cents  a  bnshcl  was  paid. 


Of  course  the  thrashers  arc  desirous  of  doing  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  is  very  well,  especially  as 
the  farmer  has  to  furnish  six  horses  and  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  men,  besides  the  four  horses  and  four  men  that  ac¬ 
company  tlie  machine ;  but  owing  to  their  anxiety  to 
“  hurry  up  ”  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  grain  is  all  thrashed 
out  of  the  straw,  and  also  that  it  is  separated  from  tho 
chaff,  and  not  carried  on  to  the  stack  by  the  straw  carrier. 
The  “ boss  thrasher ”  is  generally  a  “gentleman  of  leis¬ 
ure, ’’  who  “  sees  that  everything  is  right.”  Would  it 
not  he  well  if  the  fkrmer  himself,  instead  of  working 
harder  than  any  of  the  other  men,  should  hire  an  extra 
hand  and  merely  look  after  things  ?  High  ns  wages  are, 
one  bushel  of  wheat  saved  would  pay  for  a  man  that 
could  cut  hands  or  throw  sheaves  from  the  hay  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  fast  and  as  well  as  himself.  Of  all  days  in 
the  year  thrashing  day  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  see 
that  every  thing  is  done  as  it  should  he.  This  is  work 
enough  for  one  man,  which  should  bo  tho  farmer, 

Stacking  Straw. — It  is  rare  to  see  aproper- 
ly  built  straw  stack.  If  the  straw  is  designed  for  simply 
treading  into  “  so-called  manure,”  it  is  often  left  after 
the  machine  is  gone  in  a  shape  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  But  nice,  bright  straw,  especially  if  the  grain 
is  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  is  very  readily  eaten  by  stock 
in  the  winter  and  is  certainly  worth  preserving  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Any  man  of  ordinary  skill  can  build  a  straw  stack. 
The  main  point  is  to  get  good-sized  forkfuls  to  place  com¬ 
pactly  round  the  outside,  and  another  series  of  similar 
forkfuls  to  put  inside  and  partly  on  top  of  it  to  bind  tho 
outside  tier.  Tread  firmly  and  keep  the  middle  well  filled. 
It  is  hotter  to  arrange  to  put  all  the  straw  in  one  large 
stack,  rather  than  in  two  or  three  small  ones,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  it  a  little  too  high  than  too  wide  with  a  flat 
roof.  It  may  take  an  extra  man  to  make  the  high  roof, 
but  it  will  pay.  Another  point  to  be  specially  attended 
to  is  to  throw  the  chaff  into  the  middle  of  the  stack,  or 
at  least  not  to  leave  it  in  a  heap  where  it  drops  from  tho 
carrier.  The  weak  spot  in  the  stack,  and  where  the  rain 
is  almost  sure  to  do  the  most  damage,  is  on  the  side  next 
the  carrier.  Special  care  should  he  taken  to  get  the  chaff 
and  short  straw  away  and  to  build  tip  around  the  carrier 
with  long  straw.  Two  men  on  the  stack,  for  a  ten  horse 
machine,  is  enough  at  first,  but  as  the  stack  gets  higher 
three  will  he  needed.  Better  put  on  four,  even,  than 
have  a  poor  stack.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  Let  the 
farmer  lend  a  helping  hand  on  the  stack  occasionally,  if 
necessary,  and  see  that  all  is  going  on  right.  If  thrash¬ 
ing  out  of  doors,  see  that  the  chaff  and  fine  straw  which 
fall  on  the  ground  are  thrown  on  to  tho  carrier.  Do  not 
let  it  accumulate,  for  if  the  man  gets  behind  he  will  he 
apt  to  throw  up  grain  also.  The  farmer  had  better  watch 
these  things  than  work  steadily  himself.  Let  the  stack 
he  finished  off  at  once.  If  this  is  neglected  at  the  time 
it  will  seldom  be  done  afterwards.  Every  hit  of  straw 
should  be  on  the  stack  before  the  machine  stops.  And 
then  make  some  sheaves  by  drawing  out  straw  from  tha 
sides  of  the  stack,  and  fill  up  the  hole  where  the  man 
stood  on  the  roof  and  make  the  whole  roof  so  that  it  will 
shed  water.  We  advise,  as  the  result  of  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  this  he  done  at  once  and  the  stack  finished  off 
as  though  you  were  sure  of  a  heavy  rain  before  morning. 

Thrashing  Wheat  as  Brawn  from 
tlie  Field.— Where  it  ean  be  done,  this  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  and  most  economical  plan.  If  portablo 
steam  engines  were  as  common  as  they  will  be  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  thrashing  as  drawn 
from  tlie  field.  Two  extra  men  is  all  that  is  needed.  But 
we  now  require  two  extra  teams  also,  and  these  are  not 
always  to  be  had.  One  man  can  pitch  as  fast  as  any  ten- 
horse  machine  ean  thrash.  Our  plan  has  been  to  havo 
three  wagons  and  two  teams,  with  one  man  to  each 
wagon,  who  loads  and  unloads.  We  built  a  small  stack 
by  the  side  of  the  machine,  holding  perhaps  a  load,  on 
which  the  man  stands  who  ents  the  bands.  While  chang¬ 
ing  wagons,  sheaves  are  taken  from  the  stack,  so  as  not 
to  stop  the  machine.  Let  the  farmer  give  up  ail  idea  of 
doing  any  regular  work  himself,  and  attend  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  wagons  and  furnishing  the  sheaves,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble.  Put  a  steady  man  in  the  field  to  pitch, 
and  a  load  will  always  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
empty  wagon.  There  are  men  enough  around  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  run  the  empty  wagon  out  of  the  way,  and  tho 
other  is  in  its  place  and  the  man  throwing  off  sheaves  in 
less  than  two  minutes.  There  is  a  little  excitement  about 
it,  when  everything  goes  right,  that  stimulates  activity. 
With  favorable  weather  and  on  a  large  farm  we  would 
never  thrash  wheat  in  any  other  way.  Where  there  is 
sufficient  barn  room,  thrash  out  of  doors  and  put  the  straw 
in  the  barn.  It  is  then  safe,  and  can  he  fed  out  more  con¬ 
veniently  and  with  less  waste  than  from  the  stack. 

Tlie  Outside  Morse  on  a  Sweep 

Power  has  to  walk  much  faster  than  the  inside  horse, 
and  consequently  should  have  a  longer  half  of  the  whiffle- 
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tree-.  On  a  ten-foot  sweep  the  outside  horse  walks  60 
feet  each  time  round,  while  the  inside  horse,  two  feet 
nearer  the  center,  walks  only  48  feet.  In  other  words, 
the  outside  horse  walks  one-fourth  faster  than  the  inside 
horse.  He  walks  6  miles  while  the  other  walks  4  miles. 
To  ask  him  to  draw  as  heavy  a  load  is  cruel.  On  an 
ordinary  4-foot  evener  a  new  hole  should  be  bored  from 
4  to  6  inches  nearer  the  center  for  the  inside  horse.  With 
a  short  whiffletree,  say  20  inches  from  the  center  hole  to 
the  outside  hole,  the  hole  should  be  bored  for  the  inside 
horse  16  inches  from  the  center.  Thrashing  is  hard  work 
for  horses  at  best,  and  this  matter  should  be  attended  to. 
The  thrashers  give  the  inside  horse  of  their  teams 
a  shorter  half  of  the  whiffletree,  but  three-fourths  of  the 
farmers  let  their  horses  draw  on  the  machine  with  ordi¬ 
nary  plow  whiffletrees  without  alterations.  For  the  sake 
of  the  poor  horses  we  ask  attention  to  this  matter. 

Crttard.  Agalsist  Splitting.— Ferrules 
or  rings  of  iron  are  useful  things,  but  among  a  score  of 
old  ones  it  will  be  a  rare  chance  to  find  one  that  will  fit 
where  one  wants  it ;  besides,  they  are  not  applicable  to 
angular  sticks.  “  J.  H.  M.”  gives  us  a  sample  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  protection  against  splitting,  which  we  think  may  find 
a  wide  application  in  our  own  hands,  and  on  the  farms 
of  our  readers.  Figure  1  represents  the  end  of  a  stick 
like  a  whiffletree,  protected  by  a  simple  iron  wire,  applied 
thus :  A  groove  is  cut  in  which  the  wire  may  lie,  as  it 


Fig.  1. — GUARD  AGAINST  SPLITTING. 


turns  over  the  end;  one  end  of  the  wire  is  bent  at  right 
angles  and  driven  into  the  stick,  a  liolo  being  bored  if 
necessary.  The  wire  is  then  laid  round  in  the  groove, 
cut  of  the  length  needed,  the  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  sharpened,  and  driven  in  with  drawing  blows, 
so  as  to  tighten  tho  wire  as  much  as  possible.  The  end 
of  a  stick  with  a  hole  in  it,  as  represented,  will  bear  quite 
a  strain  before  it  splits  or  breaks.  Our  correspondent 


Fig.  2.— WIRE  APPLIED  TO  A  LATCH. 


accompanies  this  suggestion  with  a  simplo  latch,  fig.  2, 
for  a  gato  or  barn  door,  the  catch  of  which  is  made  of  a 
knot— a  guarantee  against  its  splitting  off,  and  a  capital 
idea  of  frequent  application.  Tho  dotted  lines  in  fig.  1 
show  the  course  of  the  wire  where  not  really  in  sight, 
and  the  same  may  bo  observed  on  a  small  scale  in  fig.  2. 

Gas  Tar  for  Faint.— “C.  G.  F.,”  Ben¬ 
nington,  Yt.  It  is  used  in  many  places  for  cheap  fences 
not  bordering  the  highway.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its 
antiseptic  qualities,  and  it  is  always  cheap  near  the  place 
of  manufacture.  Beauty  is  not  its  strong  point. 

Harvesting1  Field.  Beans. — Take  five 
rows  at  a  time.  Commence  on  the  middle  row ;  pull  up 
as  many  hills  as  can  conveniently  be  held  in  the  hands, 
and  then  place  the  handful,  with  the  roots  up,  on  the  row. 
Then  pull  the  two  rows  on  each  side,  and  place  the  hand¬ 
fuls  round  the  first  on  the  middle  row.  Pull  a  few  paces 
ahoad  of  the  heap  and  bring  the  handfuls  back.  Then 
proceed  as  before.  Sometimes  the  beaus  are  put  in  a 
continuous  windrow.  The  work  is  usually  done  by  boys, 
and  if  the  crop  is  clean,  a  boy  will  pull  half  an  acre  a  day. 
The  heaps  or  windrows  should  be  moved  or  turned  every¬ 
day  or  two ;  and  if  the  weather  is  bad,  the  crop  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  every  opportunity  seized  to  turn 
tho  heaps  and  get  them  lightened  up.  A  little  neglect 
may  spoil  the  crop,  or  at  least  render  hand-picking  nec¬ 
essary.  Ordinarily  there  is  little  difficulty  in  curing 
beans  in  this  way,  provided  they  are  not  neglected.  When 
sufficiently  cured  they  are  thrown  into  heaps  of  conven¬ 
ient  size  for  pitching.  If  the  beans  are  dry  and  hard,  and 
the  vines  perfectly  cured,  they  can  be  mowed  away  liko 
hay  or  grain ;  but  if  a  little  green,  it  is  better  to  put  them 
on  poles  laid  across  the  beams  in  the  barn,  whero  the  air 
can  circulate  through  them.  Careful  bean  growers  fre¬ 
quently  stick  short  stakes  in  tho  field,  and  place  the 
beans  around  them,  thatch  the  heap  with  straw,  and 
let  them  remain,  if  need  be,  for  several  weeks.  When 
this  method  is  adopted,  the  beans  can  be  pulled  while  the 
vines  are  quite  green,  as  the  half-matured  beans  will 
ripen  from  the  sap  3n  the  pods  and  vines.  By  this  meth¬ 
od,  too,  there  is  little  loss  of  leaves,  and  these,  with  the 
pods,  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  for  fodder. 


into  Wells. — Asa  rule,  never  de¬ 
scend  into  a  well  without  first  lowering  down  a  candle  or 
lamp  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  contain  foul  air.  Wells 
in  barn-yards  that  are  used  in  winter  for  stock,  and  sel¬ 
dom  used  in  summer,  are  very  liable  to  be  foul  at  this 
season.  While  the  springs  are  low  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  a  good  time  to  clean  them  out,  bnt  let  no  one  go 
down  without  using  the  above  precaution.  The  “  foul 
air”  is  carbonic  acid,  and  no  one  can  live  in  it  an  in¬ 
stant.  If  a  candle  or  lamp  will  burn  freely  there  is  no 
danger.  The  carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  common  air, 
and  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  wells.  The  candle  will 
go  out  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
show  how  much  there  is  in  the  well.  To  get  it  out  is 
not  difficult,  provided  there  is  water  in  the  well.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  pump  out  the  water  and  dash  it  in 
again.  The  water  will  absorb  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  agitation  will  mix  sufficient  air  with  it  to 
allow  combustion  to  proceed,  and  if  a  bundle  of  straw  is 
ignited  and  lowered  into  the  well,  the  heat  will  cause  the 
foul  air  to  ascend.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  ont  the 
carbonic  acid  from  a  well  simply  by  dropping  bunches  of 
burning  straw  into  it.  The  blaze  would  at  first  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  when  it  struck  the  carbonic  acid,  but  the 
heat  is  more  or  less  retained,  and  sets  the  air  in  motion. 

Micltigaia  Board  of  AgrricHiltnre. 

By  Sanford  Howard ,  1867.  This  is  the  Sixth  Annual  re¬ 
port  of  this  body,  and  besides  the  usual  tabular  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  County  Societies,  it  contains  carefully 
prepared  essays  upon  the  management  of  Agricultural 
Societies,  Irrigation,  Cheese  Factories,  Cross  Breeding 
of  Sheep,  Principles  of  Hay  Making,  Influence  of  For¬ 
ests,  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  Strong  ground  is  taken  against  the 
pei-version  of  agricultural  fairs  by  the  horse  jockeys.  It 
claims  for  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  that 
it  has  from  the  beginning  steadily  refused  to  tolerate  any 
of  these  gambling  or  clap-trap  affairs,  and  yet  has  had  a 
larger  share  of  public  patronage  than  the  Societies  that 
have  relied  upon  trials  of  speed  to  draw  tho  people. 

©alry-maMs. —  Mrs.  S.  Thompson,  L.  I. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  servants  who  are  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  management  of  milk,  and  who,  with  a 
little  instruction  in  our  American  methods,  make  good 
dairy-maids.  We  have  had  quite  good  sucoess  with  men- 
servants  just  arrived,  and  rather  prefer  to  have  their  first 
training  in  this  country.  It  is  harder  to  get  good  maid¬ 
servants  among  the  “greenhorns,”  and  if  they  have  skill 
enough  to  make  good  butter  and  cheese,  yon  will  of  conrso 
have  to  pay  more  for  them  than  for  ordinary  servants. 
The  labor  market  is  well  supplied,  and  the  offer  of  good 
wages  will  ordinarily  procure  what  you  want. 

Weight  of  Cots  wold  and  Leices¬ 
ter  Slieep. — “  J.  S.,”  Kinderhook.  We  recently  saw 
a  notice  of  a  lot  of  yearling  rams  raised  in  Canada,  that 
averaged  276  lbs.;  of  two  year  olds,  that  averaged  341  lbs. 
live  weight.  These  breeds  must  have  rich  pastures  in 
summer  and  generous  feed  in  winter. 

A  CJrKzmg-  Cotintry. — A.  Beekman,  Put¬ 
nam  County.  The  whole  Alleghany  region  extending 
through  Virginia  into  East  Tennessee,  and  the  west  part 
of  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  is  a  fine  grazing  country. 
Red  and  white  clover  and  the  fine  grasses  of  the  north 
will  flourish  in  this  region,  and  it  is  generally  healthy— 
probably  quite  as  much  so  as  any  part  of  the  northern 
States.  Slaves  have  always  been  few,  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  more  friendly  to  northern  people  than  In  the  cot¬ 
ton  growing  districts.  Many  have  bought  in  this  region, 
and  lands  are  still  cheap.  One  with  experience  in  the 
grazing  of  cattle  would  do  well  in  any  part  of  this  region, 
in  fattening  them  for  market.  It  is  much  nearer  than  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  whence  a  large  part  of  the  supplies 
of  New  York  city  are  drawn.  Southern  Missouri  is  also 
a  very  fine  grazing  region,  and  is  fast  filling  up. 

Abortion  Among  Cows. — J.  Bonner, 
Monroe  Co.,  Pa.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  do  not  venture  upon  an  opinion.  They  have  visited 
1.577  farms,  and  received  4,259  reports  from  the  districts 
afflicted,  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  medical  tal¬ 
ent  the  State  can  command,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
undiscovered.  Editors  may  be  a  little  modest  after  this. 

Glazed  Tile  for  the  Outlet  of 
Drains. — “G.  F.  H.,”  Taunton,  Mass.  The  crumbling 
of  the  common  brick  tile  at  the  outlet  of  drains,  of  which 
you  speak,  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  generally  owing  to 
the  laying  of  badly  burnt  tile,  by  inexperienced  work¬ 
men.  Where  the  brick  tile  discharge  into  an  open  drain, 
they  arc  much  exposed  to  the  frost  in  winter,  especially 


if  it  is  a  dry  season,  and  the  flow  of  water  is  not  constant. 
It  would  be  better  to  furnish  all  these  outlets  with  three 
or  four  lengths  of  the  vitrified  pipe  used  for  sink  drains. 

Catching  and  Holding  Mogs,-“  T. 

E.,”  of  Carroll  Co.,  HI.,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  device 
for  holding  hogs  while  “taming”  them.  It  is  an  oak 
board,  cut  so  as  to  forma  substantial  ring,  with  two  han¬ 
dles  on  opposite  sides.  This  is  to  be  put  over  the  hog’s 
nose  while  the  snout  is  operated  upon.  We  can  show 


him  a  “  trick”  worth  two  of  that.  Take  a  piece  of  three- 
quarter  inch  oak  board,  plane  it  smooth,  and  cut  ont  a 
piece  like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  should 
be  about  five  inches  long.  Bore  holes  ia  the  ends,  four 
inches  from  center  to  center.  They  must  be  big  enough 
for  a  stout  cord  to  run  easily  in.  Pass  such  a  cord  through 
as  shown,  and  make  a  knot  at  one  end  that  cannot  draw 
through.  Throw  down  a  little  corn  and  lay  the  noose 
thus  formed  around  it ;  then  when  the  hog  comes  up  to 
eat,  pull,  and  catch  him  back  of  the  tusks.  Pass  the  free 
end  of  the  rope  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  post,  and  pull 
the  animal  up  to  it.  He  will  be  held  firmly  and  you  may 
operate  at  your  leisure.  The  chief  use  of  the  piece  of 
board  is  to  enable  you  to  cast  the  animal  loose  instantly. 

ISelVig-erators  for  the  Farm¬ 
house. — “D.  N.  G.,”  White  Plains. — They  will  pay 
for  their  cost  every  season  and  are  a  very  great  luxury, 
especially  if  you  have  an  ice  pitcher  for  drinking-water. 
A  good  refrigerator  can  be  bought  for  from  $10  to  $20, 
but  you  can  make  ono  for  half  the  price  that  will  last  a. 
dozen  years  or  more.  All  tho  material  wanted  is  a  few 
pine  boards,  nails,  a  pair  of  butts,  and  some  saw-dust  or 
charcoal.  A  good  refrigerator  is  simply  a  box  within  a 
box,  the  walls  about  4  inches  apart,  and  the  space  filled 
with  some  non-conductor.  A  few  pounds  of  ice  daily 
will  keep  all  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  in  the  best 
condition,  and  give  yon  cold  water  to  drink  besides. 

Women  Farmers. — Mrs.  T.  L.  Lord.  It 
may  be  true  that  women  have  not  all  the  facilities  for  a 
practical  agricultural  education  that  men  have.  But  they 
are  getting  bravely  over  these  disabilities,  at  least  in  the 
West.  Tho  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  just  organized, 
admits  young  women  to  all  its  privileges.  All  the  other 
colleges  in  that  State,  including  the  University,  have  a 
similar  provision.  The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  also 
admits  women.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  women, 
left  widows,  who  have  taken  their  husbands’  farms,  and 
managed  them  with  signal  success.  It  would  be  fair  to 
state  also,  that  other  women,  in  similar  circumstances, 
have  quite  as  signally  failed.  Some  womei),  as  well  as 
some  men,  have  a  decided  tact  for  business,  and  would 
manage  any  thing  well.  If  such  affect  farming,  there  is 
nothing  in  public  sentiment,  either  East  or  West,  to  for¬ 
bid  their  success.  The  best  cultivators  of  the  other  sex 
do  not  necessarily  handle  the  hoe  or  gnide  the  plow. 

When,  to  Cnt  Timber. — “Subscriber,” 
Uniontown,  Pa.  In  the  spring  the  trees  are  full  of  watery 
sap,  as  is  well  known  by  common  observation.  Maple 
sap  flows  freely  in  March  and  April ;  grape  vines  bleed 
if  cut  until  the  foliago  comes  out.  Apple  trees  bleed  if 
pruned  in  April  or  before  the  blossoms  fall.  Aftera  while 
the  sap  of  most  trees  becomes  inspissated  or  thickened, 
containing  less  water,  and  the  bleeding  does  not  occur. 
If  timber  be  cut  early,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  contain  con¬ 
siderable  water,  and  when  the  water  dries  out  of  it,  it 
will  be  left  porous ;  and  if  it  be  cut  later,  when  the  sap  is 
thick,  it  will  be  less  porous.  Throughout  the  season  the 
sap  is  continually  depositing  matter  in  the  wood,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  obviously  growing  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
this  matter  still  further  fills  the  pores,  towards  the  close 
of  the  growing  season,  so  that  the  wood  is  much  more 
solid  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring.  A  portion  of  the 
materials  which  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  is  rendered  soluble,  and  is  dissolved  by  the 
sap  when  the  new  flow  commences  in  the  spring.  Hence 
on  general  principles,  it  is  best  to  cnt  wood  in  the 
autumn,  for  building  purposes  or  for  fencing.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  kind  of  timber,  location,  etc.,  with  the  inaccura¬ 
cy  of  “  practical  ”  men  ns  observers,  give  rise  to  different 
views,  but  it  takes  out-and-Wit  proof  to  convince  us  that 
the  view  based  on  the  best  reason  is  not  the  best  view. 
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Horses  of  All  Work— The  Percheron. 

Real  work-horses  can  hardly  he  said  to  he 
abundant  in  the  United  States.  We  have  horses 
which  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  but,  not 
being  made  for  it  and  adapted  to  it,  they  suffer 
under  what  should  be  light  labor  for  them. 
In  the  great  cities, 
where  they  are  an 
absolute  necessity, 
we  find  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  heavy  draft 
horses.  There  are  a 
few  districts  whence 
a  small  number  of 
good  to  large-sized 
horses  are  annually 
drawn,  adapted  to 
hard  labor.  A  smaller 
race  of  real  workers 
comes  from  Canada 
— admirable  horses, 
of  pony  size  and 
build,  heavy  for  their 
size,  strong  for  their 
weight,  enduring  as 
strong,  kind,  intelli¬ 
gent,  tough,  willing, 
good  limbed,  hard 
hoofed,  profusely 
clothed  with  a  full 
furry  coat,  and  an 
abundant  mane  and 
tail.  This  is  the 
“Kanuclc,”or  French 
Canadian,  whose 
progenitors  came  from  Normandy.  The  true 
Norman  horse  is  a  larger  and  heavier  animal, 
of  somewhat  similar  style ;  but  here,  climate, 
food,  and  careless  breeding,  have,  no  doubt, 
wrought  the  change  we  see.  The  Kanuck,  good 
as  he  is  for  work,  can  never  be  regarded  as 
“of  all  work,”  for  certainly  the  size  of  the 
breed  precludes  its  being  used  for  heavy  draft. 

Our  people  have 
become  familiar  with 
that  grand  race  of 
French  draft  horses 
through  the  pictures 
of  the  most  gifted  of 
horse  painters,  Rosa 
Bonlieur,  and  the 
engravings  of  them. 

Travellers  see  and 
wonder  at  horses,  of 
ordinary  size,  meas¬ 
ured  by  hands,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  a 
pair  of  which  will 
take  a  heavy  omni¬ 
bus,  crowded  with  1 
passengers,  and  trot 
off  with  it  with  ap¬ 
parently  untiring 
ease,  as  if  rejoicing 
in  an  opportunity  to 
exert  their  great 
strength.  A  friend  as¬ 
sures  us,  he  saw  last 
season,  in  France,  a 
pair  of  Percheron 
horses  trot  a  mile  in  a  few  seconds  more 
than  four  minutes  and  a  half,  drawing  an 
omnibus  wTith  twelve  adult  passengers.  These 
horses  come  from  the  ancient  districts  of  Perc.he, 
Britany,  Normandy,  and  the  country  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent.  The  Percherons  have  been 
most  carefully  bred,  and  probably  originally 
were  of  the  best  blood.  Without  a  doubt,  the 


breed  originated  during  and  after  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  by  crossing  Arabian  and  Turkish 
and  Andalusian  stallions  with  the  heavy  Nor¬ 
man  mares,  and  the  value  of  the  horses  of  dif¬ 
ferent  districts,  it  is  said,  clearly  indicates  at  the 
present  day,  where  the  most  free  use  was  made 
of  this  Oriental  blood.  This  is  the  stock  from 


which  the  Kanuck  sprung,  and  whence  he  de¬ 
rives  his  admirable  qualities.  The  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Herbert,  in  his  “  Hints  to  Horse- 
keepers,”  when  speaking  of  the  capacities  of  the 
French  Canadian  for  improvement  and  for 
breeding  as  a  pure  race,  says  in.  effect,  that  it  is 
the  only  breed  of  horses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Percheron,  which  can  be  bred  and  improved 


Fig.  2.—  IMPORTED  PERCHERON  MARE  “  ALENE.” 

within  itself,  and  without  recourse  to  warm 
blood,  that  is,  Arabian  or  English  thoroughbred. 

The  Publishers  of  ihe  Agriculturist  have  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  neat  volume  on  “  The  Percheron 
Horse.”  It  is  a  translation  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Charles  Du  Huys  to  the  French  Government, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  horse 
breeders.  We  introduce  two  engravings  from 


this  work,  of  a  stallion  and  a  mare,  both  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore. 

The  stallion  u  Hercules,"  (tig.  1,)  bred  by  M. 
Bigot,  ofMeninere,  is  a  dapple  gray,  over  1G1 12 
hands  high,  and  four  years  old.  He  is  of  the 
lieavy-draft  class  of  Percherons,  of  good  form, 
fine,  precise,  and  quick  action,  and  good  style. 

His  sire  is  “Moni¬ 
tor,”  and  his  dam 
has  won  several 
prizes  as  a  breeding 
mare,  and  consider¬ 
able  celebrity  as  a 
trotter  at  the  Perclie 
races.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  his 
owner  has  resolved 
to  wait  his  full  ma¬ 
turity,  before  putting 
him  to  service.  The 
mare  “  Alene,"  (fig. 
2,)  is  a  model  of  the 
Percheron  Post  or 
Omnibus  horse.  She 
is  153L  hands  high, 
of  a  dapple  gray 
color,  of  stylish  and 
rapid  action,  and  has 
considerable  speed 
as  a  trotter.  These 
horses,  as  indeed  all 
of  their  race,  that 
have  come  to  this 
country,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been 
inured  to  labor  from 
the  age  of  two  jrears,  and  are  in  consequence 
thoroughly  kind  and  manageable  in  harness. 

Most  of  the  horse  breeders  in  this  country, 
who  have  aimed  at  making  a  reputation  for 
themselves  or  their  studs,  have  raised  either 
thoroughbred  race-horses,  or  bred  simply  for 
speed  as  trotters.  If  the  stock  failed  of  distinc¬ 
tion  on  the  turf,  they  made  useful  saddle  beasts, 
or  pleasant,  fast-trot¬ 
ting  light  carriage 
or  business  horses. 
They  are  not  bred 
for  labor,  and  have 
not  the  strength,  en¬ 
durance,  nor  temper 
for  it.  The  Cones¬ 
toga  horse  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ger¬ 
mans  is  adapted  to 
heavy  draft,  and  to 
that  only.  He  is  a 
work-horse  indeed, 
but  as  far  from  being 
a  horse  of  all  work 
as  possible.  The 
walk  is  his  natural 
gait,  and,  though 
there  are  exceptions, 
a  trot  seems  as  if  it 
would  shake  him  all 
to  pieces.  This  is 
not  such  a  draft- 
breed  as  we  want. 
Its  crosses  with 
thoroughbreds  make 
fine,  stylish  heavy  horses,  but  not  hardy,  and 
apt  to  be  vicious ;  those  with  the  Morgans,  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  other  light,  cold-blooded  breeds  are 
not  uniformly  well  proportioned,  and  give  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  recent  importations  of  Perche¬ 
rons,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  this  won¬ 
derful  breed  of  “  all- work  ”  horses,  bids  fair  to 
make  before  long  a  great  change  in  the  ckarac- 
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ter  of  the  farm  raid  team  horses  of  the  United 
Stales;  and  this  Change,  we  doubt  not,  will 
eventually  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  useful  or  laboring,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  pleasure  or  light  driving  horses. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  56. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  Ohio  subscriber  of  the 
Agriculturist  wrote  me  in  regard  to  the  best 
time  to  plow  under  clover  for  manure.  I  wrote 
him  that  I  had  little  practical  experience  in  the 
matter,  but  theoretically  the  best  time  was  a 
Week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  it  should  be  cut 
for  hay.  Dr.  Voelcker’s  investigations  [Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Yol.  3,  Part 
1,  1S67]  indicate  that  when  clover  bursts  into 
flower  there  is  no  further  accumulation  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  lmt  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rapid 
formation  of  sugar  and  other  nutritious  carbon¬ 
aceous  substances.  To  cut  clover  for  hay,  there¬ 
fore,  as  soon  as  it  bursts  into  flower,  would  be 
a  wasteful  practice,  but  it  is  just  the  time  to 
plow  it  under.  We  get  no  more  nitrogen  by 
allowing  it  to  grow  longer ;  and  the  more  suc¬ 
culent  it  is,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  ferment  and 
decay  in  the  ground.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Geddes, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  of  clover,  requesting  his  opinion  on  the 
point.  In  reply  he  said:  “Plow  under  the 
clover  when  it  is  at  full  growth.  But  your 
question  can  much  better  be  answered  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  free  talk,  which  can  best  be  had 
here.  I  have  many  times  asked  you  to  come 
here,  not  to  see  fine  farming,  for  we  have  none 
to  show,  but  to  see  land  that  has  been  used  to 
test  the  effects  of  clover  for  nearly  70  years. 
On  the  ground,  I  could  talk  to  a  willing  auditor 
long,  if  not  wisely.  I  am  getting  tired  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  of  having  my  statements 
doubted  when  I  talk  about  clover  as  the  great 
renovator  of  land.  You  preach  agricultural 
truth,  and  the  facts  you  would  gather  in  this 
neighborhood  are  worth  your  knowing,  and 
worth  giving  to  the  world.  So  come  here  and 
gather  some  facts  about  clover.  All  that  I  shall 
try  to  prove  to  you  is,  that  the  fact  that  clover 
and  plaster  are  by  far  the  cheapest  manures 
that  can  be  had  for  our  lands  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  many  farmers  beyond  a  doubt— so 
much  cheaper  than  barn-yard  manure  that  the 
mere  loading  of  and  spreading  costs  more  than 
the  plaster  and  clover.  Do  not  quote  me  as 
saying  this,  but  come  and  sec  the  farms  here¬ 
abouts  and  talk  with  our  farmers.” 

Of  course  I  went,  and  had  a  capital  time. 
Mr.  Geddes  has  a  magnificent  farm  of  about 
400  acres,  some  four  miles  from  Syracuse.  It  is 
in  high  condition,  and  is  continually  improving, 
and  this  is  due  to  growing  large  and  frequent 
crops  of  clover,  and  to  good ,  deep  plowing ,  and 
clean  and  thorough  culture. 

We  drove  round  among  the  farmers.  “Here 
is  a  man,”  said  Mr.  G.,  “  who  run  in  debt  $45 
per  acre  for  his  farm.  He  has  educated  his 
family,  paid  off  his  debt,  and  reports  his  net 
profits  at  from  $3,000  to  $3,500  a  year  on  a 
farm  of  90  acres;  and  this  is  due  to  clover. 
You  see  he  is  building  a  new  barn,  and  that 
does  not  look  aS  Though  his  land  was  running 
down  under  the  system.”  The  next  farmer  we 
came  to  was  also  putting  up  a  new  barn,  and 
another  farmer  was  enlarging  an  old  one. 
“  Now,  these  farmers  have  never  paid  a  dollar 
for  manure  of  any  kind  except  plaster,  and  their 
lands  certainly  do  not  deteriorate.” 

Prom  Syracuse  I  went  to  Geneva,  to  see  our 
old  friend  John  Johnston.  “Why  did  you  not 


tell  me  you  -were  coming?”  he  said.  “I  would 
have  met  you  at  the  cars.  But  I  am  right  glad 
to  see  you.  I  want  to  show  you  my  wheat, 
where  I  put  .  on  250  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre  last 
fall.  People  here  don’t  know  that  I  used  it, 
and  you  must  not  mention  it.  It  is  grand.” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  finer  piece  of 
wheat.  It  is  the  Diehl  variety,  sown  14th  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  rate  of  11  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
quite  thick  enough.  One  breadth  of  the  drill 
was  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  earlier,  “but,”  said  Mr.  J.,  “the  other 
will  have  larger  heads  and  will  yield  more.” 
After  examining  the  wheat  we  went  to  look  at 
the  piles  of  muck  and  manure  in  the  barn-yard, 
and  from  these  to  a  splendid  crop  of  timothy. 
“  It  will  go  21  tons  of  hay  per  acre,”  said  Mr. 
J.,  “  and  now  look  at  tins  adjoining  field.  It  is 
just  as  good  land  naturally,. and  there  is  merely 
a  fence  between,  and  yet  the  grass  and  clover 
are  so  poor  as  hardly  to  be  worth  cutting.” 

“  What  makes  the  difference  ”  ?  I  asked. 

Mr.  Johnston,  emphatically,  “Manure.” 

The  poor  field  did  not  belong  to  him. 

John  Johnston’s  farm  was  originally  a  cold, 
wet,  clayey  soil.  Geo.  Geddes’  did  not  need 
draining,  or  very  little  of  it.  Of  course,  land 
that  needs  draining  is  richer,  after  it  is  drained, 
than  laud  that  is  naturally  drained.  And  though 
Mr.  Johnston  was  always  a  good  farmer,  yet  he 
says  he  “never  made  money  until  he  com¬ 
menced  to  drain.”  The  accumulated  fertility  in 
the  land  could  then  be  made  available  by  good 
tillage,  and  from  that  day  to  this  his  laud  has 
been  growing  richer  and  richer.  And,  in  fact, 
the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Geddes’  farm.  It  is  rich¬ 
er  land  to-day  than  when  first  plowed.  And 
yet  there  is  one  field  that  for  seventy  years  has 
had  no  manure  applied  to  it,  except  plaster. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained?  Mr.  Geddes 
would  say  it  was  due  to  clover  and  plaster. 
But  this  does  not  fully  satisfy  those  who  claim 
(and  truly)  that  “  always  taking  out  of  the  meal 
tub  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the 
bottom.”  The  clover  can  add  nothing  to  the 
land,  that  it  did  not  get  from  the  soil,  except 
organic  matter  obtained  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  plaster  furnishes  little  or  nothing  except 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  are  all  the  other 
ingredients  of  plant-food  to  be  accounted  for — 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.  A 
crop  of  clover,  or  corn,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
oats,  will  not  come  to  perfection  unless  every 
one  of  these  elements  is  present  in  the  soil  in 
an  available  condition.  Mr.  Geddes  "has  not 
furnished  a  single  ounce  of  any  one  of  them. 
Where  do  they  come  from  ?  From  the  soil  itself. 
There  is  probably  enough  of  these  elements  in 
the  soil  to  last  ten  thousand  years ;  and  if  we 
return  to  the  soil  all  the  straw,  chaff,  and  bran, 
and  sell  nothing  but  fine  flour,  meat,  butter, 
etc.,  there  is  probably  enough  to  last  a  million 
years,  and  you  and  I  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  speculations  as  to  what  will  happen  after 
that  time.  Nearly  all  our  soils  are  practically 
inexhaustible.  But  of  course  these  elements  are 
not  in  an  available  condition.  If  they  were, 
the  rains  would  wash  them  all  into  the  ocean. 
They  are  rendered  available  by  a  kind  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  A  manure  heap  packed  as  hard  and 
solid  as  a  rock  would  not  decay ;  but  break  it 
up,  make  it  fine,  turn  it  occasionally  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the  prop¬ 
er  degree  of  moisture  and  heat  it  will  ferment 
rapidly,  and  all  its  elements  will  soon  become 
available  food  for  plants.  Nothing  has  been 
created  by  the  process.  It  was  all  there.  We 
have  simply  made  it  available.  So  it  is  with 
the  soil.  Break  it  up,  make  it  fine,  turn  it  oc¬ 


casionally,  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  elements  it  contains  become  available. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Geddes’  land  is  any 
better,  naturally,  than  yours  or  mine.  We  can 
all  raise  fair  crops  by  cultivating  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  bjr  never  allowing  a  weed  to  grow. 
On  Mr.  Lawes’  experimental  wheat  field  the  plot 
that  has  never  received  a  particle  of  manure 
produces  every  year  an  average  of  about  15 
bushels  per  acre.  And  the  whole  crop  is  re¬ 
moved — grain,  straw,  and  chaff.  Nothing  is  re¬ 
turned.  And  that  the  land  is  not  remarkably 
rich  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  produce,  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  system  of  management,  but 
little  more  wheat,  once  in  four  or  five  years, 
than  is  raised  every  year  on  this  experimental 
plot  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

Why?  Because  thefee  farmers  do  not  half 
work  their  land,  and  the  manure'  they  make  is 
little  better  than  rotten  straw.  Mr.  Lawes’ 
wheat  field  is  plowed  twice  every  year,  and 
when  I  was  there  the  crop  was  hand-hoed  two 
or  three  times  in  the  spring.  Not  a  weed  is 
suffered  to  grow.  And  this  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now,  of  course,  instead  of  raising  15  bushels 
of  wheat  every  year  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
raise  a  crop  of  30  bushels  every  other  year,  and 
still  better  to  raise  45  bushels  every  third  3'ear. 
And  it  is  here  that  clover  comes  to  our  aid. 
It  will  enable  us  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  the 
land  runs  no  greater  risk  of  exhaustion  than 
Mr.  Lawes’  unmanured  wheat  crop. 

Peart  the  butcher  has  been  urging  me  for 
some  time  to  raise  early  lambs  for  market.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  of  buying  a  thorough¬ 
bred  South  Down  ram  this  fall,  and  picking  out 
a  lot  of  large  Merino  ewes  to  cross  with  him. 
“  Don’t  you  do  it,”  he  replied ;  “  get  a  Leicester. 
The  Leicester  lambs  are  far  better.”  “  Is  it  not 
too  violent  a  cross  ?”  I  asked.  “Not  at  all. 
Mr.  A.  got  a  Leicester  from  Canada  and  crossed 
him  with  common  Merino  ewes,  and  had  great 
luck.  I  don’t  believe  he  lost  a  single  lamb,  and 
they  were  splendid.  They  were  the  best  I  ever 
killed.  •  There  is  nothing  will  pay  you  so  well. 
Mr.  B.  did  the  same  thing  with  a  South  Down, 
and  he  had  no  end  of  trouble  in  lambing.  The 
heads  are  so  large ;  and  after  all,  the  lambs  were 
nothing  like  as  good  as  the  grade  Leicesters. 
You  will  miss  it  if  you  get  a  South  Down.” 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  who  has  had 
several  years’  experience  in  raising  grade  South 
Down  lambs  for  the  butcher,  asking  his  opinion 
on  the  point.  He  replies:  “My  own  experience 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  Peart.  I  have  had 
many  South  Down  and  grade  South  Dow  n  lambs, 
and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  lost  one  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  head  in  lambing.  As  jrou  know, 
the  South  Down  has  by  no  means  a  large  head. 
Some  of  the  other  Downs  have.  I  fancy  Mr. 
P.  has  confounded  the  breeds.  In  using  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down  ram  one  season  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  some  loss  from  this  cause.  I 
never  before  heard  any  complaints  of  grade 
Downs  not  ‘-dying  well  ’ ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
New  York  butchers,  as  far  as  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  extends,  prefer  them  to  any  other.” 

I  think  Mr.  Thorne  hit  it  exactly,  and  that 
the  ram  used  by  Mr.  B.  was  a  Hampshire  Down. 
When  at  Geneva  last  week,  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of 
grade  South  Down  lambs  raised  by  Mr.  Swan, 
from  common  Merino  ewes,  crossed  with  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  South  Down,  and  he  said  he  had  had 
no  trouble  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
delighted  with  the  cross.  They  had  all  the  marks 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  South  Down. 
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Mr.  Thorne  says  lie  lias  no  doubt  that  “any 
of  the  improved  mutton  breeds,  crossed  with 
common  Merino  ewes,  will  produce  lambs  that 
will  pay  a  handsome  profit.”  His  plan  is  “to 
buy  good,  strong  ewes  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  selecting  those  that  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  good  milkers.  They  are  coupled 
the  first  of  September,  so  as  to  bring  the  iambs 
in  February.  The  ewes  are  kept  on  good  hay 
during  the  winter,  and  as  they  near  the  time  of 
lambing,  one  feed  of  roots  a  day  is  given.  After 
lambing  they’-  are  removed  from  the  flock,  the 
supply  of  roots  increased,  and  bran  mashes  and 
some  grain  added.  The  object  now  is  to  create 
as  great  a  flow  of  milk  as  possible.  The  lambs 
soon  show  a  disposition  to  eat,  and  a  place  is 
then  set  apart  for  them  where  bruised  oats  and 
cracked  oil-ca^e,  with  t  lie  best  clover  hay,  are 
given  ad  libitum.  If  the  lambs  do  well  they  are 
all  sold  and  delivered  by  the  1st  of  June,  and 
the  ewes  then  have  the  summer  in  which  to  get 
reaifly  for  the  butcher  in  the  fall.  Near  any 
city  or  large  town  where  early  lambs  command 
an  extra  price,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  raising  them.  As  soon  as 
the  lambs  reach  CO  lbs.  they  may  be  sent  off. 
Mine  usually  brought  me  from  $5  to  $8  each.  I 
paid  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  for  the  ewes,  and  sold 
them  fat  the  next  fall  for  from  $5  to  $7,  and  I 
had  the  fleece  besides.” 

This  looks  like  a  profitable  business,  and  as 
June  is  rather  a  dry  time  financially  on  the  farm, 
the  money  from  the  lambs  would  be  very 
convenient  to  pay  the  laborers  for  hoeing. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing.  It  is 
doing  a  great  work,  not  only  in  educating  the 
students,  but  in  making  experiments.  Dr. 
Miles,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  was  made 
for  the  position,  and  has  accomplished  wonders. 
The  whole  farm  is  admirably  managed,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  students,  who  perform 
nearly  ail  the  labor.  During  the  morning  they 
attend  to  their  various  studies.  President  Abbot 
took  me  into  the  rooms  where  they  were, recit¬ 
ing,  and  a  finer  set  of  youffg  men  I  never  saw 
together.  Most  of  them  are  farmers’  son3.  In 
the  afternoon  they  put  on  a  working  suit,  and 
for  three  hours  are  employed  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  garden  or  tool-house.  They  are  allowed 
from  6c.  to  7|c.  per  hour.  Some  were  hoeing 
corn;  others,  pulling  out  slumps  with  a  machine ; 
others  were  helping  the  sheep-shearers,  tying 
up  the  wool,  weighing  the  fleeces  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  and  their  grades,  and  entering  the 
weights  in  a  book,  with  appropriate  remarks  in 
regard  to  length  of  staple,  fineness,  etc.  One 
active  young  fellow  was  pushing  a  hand-garden 
cultivator  through  the  cleanest  and  best  crop  of 
onions  I  ever  saw  growing ;  another  was  cultiva¬ 
ting  a  young  apple  orchard  ;  others  were  in  the 
hay  field  where  a  new  mower  had  just  started. 
And  the  foreman  told  us  that,  before  working 
hours,  there  had  been  quite  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  the  clover  was  ripe 
enough  to  cut;  the  freshmen,  as  a  rule,  taking 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  green,  and  the 
seniors  that  while  there  might  not  be  as  much 
bulk,  the  hay  would  be  sweeter  and  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  if  allowed  to  stand  longer.  Another 
question  discussed  was  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  best  to  use  a  tedding  machine  in  making 
clover  hay.  A  horse  was  attached  to  a  tedder, 
and  though  the  clover  was  hardly  wilted  at  all, 
and  was  very  heavy,  worked  to  perfection,  and 
an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of  testing  the 
matter.  A  two-horse  cultivator  was  at  work  in 
the  corn  field,  the  young  man  riding  and  steer¬ 


ing.  It  was  light  work,  and  though  the  day 
was  very  hot,  neither  man  nor  horse  needed  to 
stop  to  rest  every  few  bouts,  as  is  so  generally 
the  case  with  an  old-fashioned  one-horse  “corn 
scratcher.”  Now,  you  need  not  tell  me  that  a 
young  man  will  not  learn  a  good  deal  at  such 
an  institution.  Leaving  science  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  what  he  sees  of  good  cultivation, 
good  implements  and  machines,  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  will  go  far 
towards  making  him  a  good  farmer.  Success  to 
the  American  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  may 
the  day  soon  come  (and  it  is  coming  very  fast), 
when  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands  shall 
banish  drudgery  from  American  farms.  Mark 
you,  I  am  no  advocate  for  ease  and  indolence. 
I  believe  in  work;  but  I  want  work  to  tell.  As 
I  came  home  I  saw  more  than  one  case  where 
a  man  was  cultivating  corn,  with  a  boy  riding 
the  horse.  Tire  poor  horse  doubtless  wished 
the  boy  was  at  college.  Near  Detroit  I  saw 
two  men  cultivating  potatoes,  one  leading  the 
horse,  and  the  other  holding  the  cultivator! 

Prof.  Miles  has  been  making  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  grade  Merino  sheep,  grade 
South  Downs,  and  grade  Cotswolds.  The  Me¬ 
rinos  and  Cotswolds  were  lambs,  and  the 
South  Downs,  yearlings.  The  former  two, 
therefore,  give  results  that  are  strictly  compara¬ 
tive;  the  latter,  not.  These  grade  lambs  were 
from  common  Merino  ewes  crossed  in  the  one 
case  with  a  thoroughbred  Vermont  Merino  ram, 
and  in  the  other  with  a  thoroughbred  Cotswold. 
“What  do  you  mean,”  I  asked  Prof.  Miles,  “  by 
common  Merino  ewes?”  “  The  ordinary  kind 
of  sheep  in  this  section,  such  sheep  as  could 
have  been  bought  here  last  fall  for  75c.  to  $1 
a  head.”  The  lambs  were  shut  up  in  pens  Dec. 
13,  and  were  fed  corn  and  clover  hay  for  23 
weeks,  or  till  the  15th  of  May.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  experiment,  the  two  grade 
Merino  lambs  weighed  1251  lbs.,  (one  70  lbs. ; 
the  other  551  lbs).  The  two  grade  Cotswolds 
weighed  158  lbs.,  (one  86  lbs.;  the  other  72  lbs.) 

The  Merinos  eat  325  lbs.  of  hay,  and  249  lbs. 
of  corn,  and  gained  SO’lo  lbs.  The  Cotswolds 
eat  398  lbs.  of  hay,  and  369  lbs.  of  corn,  and 
gained  67'|2  lbs.  A  little  figuring  will  show 
that  it  took  1,572  lbs.  of  hay  and  corn  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  increase  with  the  Merinos, 
and  only  1,136  lbs.  with  the  Cotswolds. 

Prof.  Miles  has  figured  up  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In 
the  22  weeks,  the  grade  Merinos,  for  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  eat  231.81  lbs.  of  hay,  and  168.13 
lbs.  of  corn,  and  the  grade  Cotswolds,  212.82 
lbs.  of  hay,  and  186.43  lbs.  of  corn.  The  Cots¬ 
wolds  eat  more  corn  and  less  hay  in  proportion 
to  live  weight  than  the  Merinos;  but  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  is  almost  identical.  Thus  the  Merinos 
consumed  399.96  lbs.,  and  the  Cotswolds  399.25 
lbs. ;  or  a  little  over  2’|  2  lbs.  of  food  per  day  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mutton  the  grade  Cotswolds  are  far 
superior  to  the  Merinos.  It  is  equally  clear, 
too,  that  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  Cotswold 
or  South  Down  rams  we  can  soon  get  a  very 
useful  class  of  mutton  sheep  from  common 
Merino  flocks.  And  at  present  the  wool  from 
these  grade  Cotswolds  is  worth  full  as  much  as 
ordinary  Merino,  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  of  fleeces  which  are  more  than  half  yolk. 

Mr.  Geddes  writes  me:  “I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  (May 
Agriculturist ,  page  179),  that  a  ton  of  straw 
will  make  in  the  spring  of  the  year  four  tons  of 


so-called  manure.  If  you  had  said  that  four 
tons  of  straw  would  make  one  ton  of  manure, 
I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  But 
how  you  can  turn  one  ton  of  straw  into  four 
tons  of  anything  that  anybody  will  call  manure 
I  do  not  see.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  he  told  me  he  had  enquired  of  the 
man  who  furnished  hay  for  feeding  cattle  at  the 
Central  Yards  in  Buffalo,  as  to  the  loads  of 
manure  he  sold,  and  though  I  cannot  now  say 
the  exact  quantity  to  a  ton  of  hay,  I  remember 
that  it  was  very  little — far  less  than  I  had  before 
supposed.  Mr.  Allen  could  give  some  impor¬ 
tant  information  on  this  point.  Please  explain 
this  slraw  manure  matter.” 

Boussingault,  the  great  French  chemist- 

farmer,  repeatedly  analysed  the  manure  from 

his  barn-yard.  “The  animals  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  this  dung  were  30  horses,  30  oxen,  and 
from  10  to  20  pigs.  The  absolute  quantity  of 
moisture  was  ascertained  by  first  drying  in  the 
air  a  considerable  weight  of  dung,  and  after 
pounding,  continuing  and  completing  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  a  given  quantity.”  No  one  can  doubt,  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  The  dung  made  in  the 
Winter  of  1S37-S,  contained  79.0  per  cent  of  water. 

“  “  1S38-9,  “  77.8  “  “  “ 

Autumn  of  1830,  “  80.4  “  “  “  “ 

Fresh  solid  corn  dung  contains,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  90  per  cent  of  water. 

I  have  frequently  seen  manure  drawn  out  in 
the  spring  that  had  not  been  decomposed  at  all, 
and  with  more  or  less  snow  among  it,  and  with 
water  dripping  from  the  wagon  while  it  was 
being  loaded,  It  was,  in  fact,  straw  saturated 
with  water,  and  discolored  by  the  droppings  of 
animals.  Now„  how  much  of  such  manure 
would  a  ton  of  dry  straw  make  ?  If  we  should 
take  20  lbs.  of  straw,  trample  it  down,  and  from 
time  to  time  sprinkle  it  with  water  and  snow 
till  we  had  got  on  80  lbs. ;  and  then  put  on 
20  lbs.  more  straw,  and  80  lbs.  more  water,  and 
keep  on  until  we  had  used  up  a  ton  of  straw,  how 
much  “  so-called  manure  ”  should  we  have  to 
draw  out  ? 

20  lbs.  of  straw  and  80  lbs.  water  —  100  lbs.  so-called 
manure. 

2,000  lbs.  of  straw  and  8,000  lbs.  water  —  10,000  lbs.  so- 
called  manure. 

In  other  words,  we  get  5  tons  of  such  manure 
from  one  ton  of  straw.  This  is,  perhaps,  an 
extreme  case,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  Jon  of  straw  trampled  down  by  cattle  and 
sheep  in  an  open  barn-yard,  exposed  to  snow 
and  rain,  would  weigh  four  tons  when  drawn 
out  wet  in  the  spring. 


Yes,  it  is  quite  an  argument  in  favor  of 
manure  cellars.  I  have  always  had  a  prejudice 
against  them — probably  because  the  first  one  I 
saw  was  badly  managed.  There  is,  however, 
no  necessity,  even  in  an  ordinary  open  barn¬ 
yard,  with  more  or  less  sheds  and  stables,  of 
having  so  much  water  in  the  manure  when 
drawn  out.  The  real  point  of  my  remarks 
whicli  so  surprised  Mr.  Geddes  was  this  :  We 
have  to  draw  out  so  much  water  with  our 
manure,  under  any  circumstances,  that  we 
should  try  to  have  it  as  rich  as  possible.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  if  the  manure  from  a  ton  of 
straw  is  worth  $3.00,  that  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay 
is  worth  $10.00.  And  it  costs  no  more  to  draw 
out  and  spread  the  one  than  the  other.  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  farmer  who  would  believe 
that  a  ton  of  clover  hay  rotted  down  in  the 
barn-yard  would  make  three  or  four  tons  of 
manure;  but  he  would  readily  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  it  took  four  or  five  tons  of 
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green  clover  to  make  a  ton  of  hay;  and  that 
if  these  four  or  five  tons  of  green  clover  were 
rotted  in  the  yard,  it  would  make  three  or  four 
tons  of  manure.  And  yet  the  only  difference 
between  the  green  clover  and  the  hay  is  that 
the  latter  has  lost  some  sixty  or  seventy  per 
cent  of  water  in  curing.  Add  that  amount  of 
water  to  the  hay,  and  it  will  make  just  as  much 
manure  as  the  green  clover  from  which  the  hay 
was  made.  This  subject  is  an  important  one, 
and  should  be  discussed  till  it  is  understood. 

- -m-, —  ■»«>—  i  . - 

A  Buckeye  Boy  on  Wheat  Growing. — 
W.  G.  Phelps,  Granger  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  his 
father’s  method  of  cultivating  wheat.  We  al¬ 
ways  like  to  hear  from  the  boys,  especially 
when  they  write  as  briefly  and  as  much  to  the 
point  as  the  following ;  “Our  land  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  favorable  for  wheat.  [You  should  have 
said  why.]  We  use  meadows  that  the  grass 
has  failed  on,  breaking  up  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Then  roll  and  put  on  10  or  12  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  and  drag  once,  twice  in  a  place. 
Then  sow  the  wheat,  and  drag  once.  Then  sow 
Timothy  seed,  and  all  the  ashes  and  hen  manure 
we  have  on  the  farm.  Then  drag  once  and  roll. 
This  leaves  the  land  in  good  condition  for  mow¬ 
ing,  and  we  only  lose  one  hay  crop.  By  put¬ 
ting  the  manure  on  the  surface  we  got  23  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre  last  year,  while  our 
neighbors  who  plow  it  under,  and  do  not  roll 
their  land,  only  got  10  or  12  bushels,  and  our 
meadows  yield  better  for  this  treatment.  In 
breaking  up,  we  plow  round  the  field  so  as  to 
leave  it  as  level  as  possible.”  Where  land  is 
clean,  and  the  object  is  to  get  it  back  into  grass 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  the  dairy  districts, 
we  presume  this  plan  is  not  as  objectionable 
as  it  would  be  in  the  wheat  growing  sections. 
Let  us  hear  from  the  farmers’  boys  oftener. 

Stacking  Hay  with  Horse  Forks. 

Stacking  derricks  are  awkward  things  at  best, 
and  not  a  little  difficult  to  set  up  and  manage. 
The  simple  shears  which  we  described  last  year, 
though  they  will  do  the  work,  are  not  nearly 
so  convenient  as  those  we  now  illustrate  from 
the  descriptions  and  m&lings  of  Ira  B.  Smith, 


tiou  of  the  fork  and  rope  connected  with  it 
when  about  to  take  a  “grip”  of  hay.  The 
rope  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  lower  shears, 
then  passes  through  the  pulley  block  upon  the 
fork,  then  through  blocks  at  the  top  of  the  tall 
shears,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  poles,  and 
is  attached  to  the  horse.  When  the  horse  starts, 
the  fork  with  its  load  rises  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
larly  until  the  rope  is  taut;  when  it  slides  down 
the  inclined  plane  made  by  the  rope  stretched 
between  the  shears,  and  as  it  comes  directly 
over  where  the  hay  is  wanted  (see  fig.  2),  the 
trip  cord  is  pulled  by  the  man  on  the  load, 
the  hay  drops.  When  the  horse  backs,  the 


Fig.  1. — STACK:  so  -TAKING  THE  “ 

of  Holden, (?).  Any  horsmfork  may  have  a  pul¬ 
ley  attached  to  the  top  of  it.  Mr.  Smith  uses 
two  40-foot  poles  and  two  30-foot  ones.  They 
are  set  up,  forming  two  shears,  one  on  each  side 
or  end  of  die  stack,  allowing  room  for  the  loads 
on  toe  side  oi  the  taller  shears.  They  are  braced 
by  a  single  strong  pope,  Fig.  1  shows  the  posi- 


STACKING— DROPPING  THE  FORKFUL. 

fork  descends  again  to  its  starting  point.  Mr. 

Smith  says:  “I  have  stacked  my  hay  for  the 
last  two  years  with  it,  and  like  this  arrangement 
very  well.  It  cost  me  only  about  five  dollars  for 
rope,  and  the  cutting  of  a  few  poles,  and  does 
the  work  as  well  as  any  derrick  I  ever  saw.” 

• - - - - — io>» - - - 

Barn  Cellars  for  Manure  Making. 

Animal  manures,  solid  and  liquid,  are  not 
only  valuable  to  the  farmer  for  the  ingredients 
they  contain,  considered  as  food  for  his  crops, 
but  on  many  farms  their  value  is  perhaps  chief!}' 
due  to  the  fermentation 
which  they  incite  in  other 
substances.  Thus,  very 
much  on  the  principle  of 
yeast  in  a  batch  of  dough, 
a  small  quantity  of  animal 
droppings  will  make  good 
manure  of  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  otherwise  inert  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Peat,  muck, 
salt-mud,  sods,  swamp 
grass, weeds, chip-dirt,  saw¬ 
dust,  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  are  very  common¬ 
ly  used  to  increase  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile,  but  with  the 
impression  that  they  add 
bulk  rather  than  much 
value — that  they  act  as  ab¬ 
sorbents  of  urine  and  am¬ 
monia,  and  so  save,  rather 
GRIP-  than  increase  the  value  of 

the  manure.  This  is  a  grave  error,  as  practice 
shows.  The  number  of  cattle  and  the  quality 
of  their  feed  are  not  so  important  as  the  manner 
in  which  their  manure  is  treated,  and  the  place 
where  it  is  kept.  Exposed  in  the  open  yard  it  is 
subjected  to  all  unfavorable  influences  possible. 

The  rains  wash  and  soak  it:  the  sun  dries  it; 


its  own  fermentation  burns  it  up  by  internal 
heat.  If  water  comes  from  external  sources, 
from  the  eaves  of  the  barns  or  from  higher 
ground,  as  is  the  case  on  thousands  of  pretty 
good  farms,  it  seems  almost  a  wonder  that  there 
is  any  virtue  left.  The  manure  ought  to  be 
covered.  Sheds  are  inconvenient  and  cost  labor 
to  move  the  manure  into  them,  and  they  rapidly 
fill  up,  and  the  heaps  are  soon  too  bulky,  too 
much  in  the  way,  and  besides  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  wind,  more  or  less.  A 
well-arranged  barn  cellar  obviates  every  difficul¬ 
ty.  The  manure  is  dropped  from  the  stock  floor 
directly  into  it ;  materials  with  which  to  mix  it 
are  easily  added  through 
trapdoors  or  shutes;  the 
liquid  manure  is  from  the 
outset  mingled  with  the  com¬ 
post;  the  wftole  is  easily 
spread,  worked  over,  and 
equalized ;  it  is  shielded  from 
the  influences  of  the  weather;, 
its  fermentation, which  might 
be  injurious,  is  easily  con¬ 
trolled;  and  the  system  is 
applicable  on  every  farm. 
Absorbents.  —  The  recent 
promulgation  of  the  fact  that 
dried  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  absorbents,  deodo¬ 
rizers,  and  disinfectants,  is 
not  essentially  new.  John 
Smith,  late  of  Holliston, 
Mass.,  a  prosperous  old  farm¬ 
er,  asserted  twenty  years 
ago,  that  he  could  keep  his 
horse  in  first-rate  condition 
through  the  year  on  hay  and  grain,  and  sell  the 
manure  made  by  simply  mixing  dry  loam  with 
the  excrements,  for  enough  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  keeping.  His  plan  was  simply  to  gather 
a  great  quantity  of  loam  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  perfectly  dry,  so  that  it  would  not 
freeze  in  winter,  and  store  it  in  a  bin  contiguous 
to  the  horse  stall,  and  keep  a  large  supply — say 
six  inches  or  more  deep — constantly  under  the 
horse,'  removing  all  that  was  damp,  morning  and 
night,  to  the  cellar  below,  and  replacing  it  with 
dry.  Besides  the  saving  in  manure,  this  plan 
is  excellent,  as  it  benefits  the  horses’  feet. 

Any  common  loam,  even  a  sandy  soil,  makes 
an  excellent  material  to  mix  with  manure  in  a 
barn  cellar,  and  either  this,  (raked  over  until 
dry,  run  through  a  coal  screen,  and  exposed  in 
a  thin  layer  on  a  floor  to  the  sun  for  an  hour  or 
two,)  or  fine  dry  peat  or  muck,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  stored  under  cover  in  abundant  quan¬ 
tity  to  last  all  winter,  using  from  a  peck  to  half 
a  bushel  to  each  animal  each  day  on  an  average. 
One  side  of  the  cellar  may  be  used  to  store  it  in, 
and  there  is  no  better  month  than  August 
to  get  in  a  good  supply  to  last  all  winter. 

Ventilation  is  most  important  in  every  good 
barn;  and  it  is  especially  necessary  when  ani¬ 
mals  stand  over  their  own  droppings.  These, 
however,  when  properly  mixed  with  a  dry  ma¬ 
terial,  of  which  dry  powdery  peat,  muek,  or 
loam,  constitutes  a  notable  quantity,  will  emit 
no  bad  gases  or  odors.  This  fact  does  not  in 
the  least  lessen  the  necessity  for  abundant 
provision  for  pure  air  for  the  stock. 

Decay  of  Timbers. — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  cattle  stand  over  a  cellar,  or  on  a  floor  of 
any  kind,  and  not  to  have  the  timbers  wet  with 
the  liquid  manure.  This  tends  to  rot  them;  but 
so  slowly  does  the  decay  progress,  that  we  have 
heard  persons  soberly  express  the  belief  that  the 
effect  was  rather  preservative  than  otherwise. 
The  amount  of  unavoidable  wetting  is  very  slight. 
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Carelessness  in  the  management  of  a  barn 
cellar  is  productive  of  three  serious  evils — no 
proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  manure,  a  loss  through  unchecked  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  manure  itself,  and  damage  to 
the  cattle  and  fodder  kept  above  the  reeking 
mass  of  decaying  matter.  Care  is  naturally  and 
easily  given,  and  demands  less  labor  than 
the  clearing  out  of  the  old-fashioned  stables. 

Hogs  in  Barn  Cellars. — While  we  advocate 
barn  cellars  as  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
quantity  and  value  of  manure,  it  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  advantage  that  hogs  may  be  kept  in 
them,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
post.  They  are  perfectly  healthy  if  the  cellar 
is  kept  properly  supplied  with  absorbents,  and 
are  ordinarily  much  cleaner  than  when  confined 
in  small  pens  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  weather. 

■ - -  ■  — - 

How  the  Trace  was  Mended. — The  fa¬ 
milial'  story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg  has  many 


an  application  in  every  day  life.  How  many 
things  are  absurdly  simple — “easy  enough  if 
you  only  think  of  it,” — yet  not  thought  of  at  the 
right  time!  John  II.  Simonson,  of  Brookvale, 
L.  I.,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  the  tug- 
eye  tear  out  of  one  of  his  leathern  traces  when 
far  from  home  with  a  heavy  load.  If  he  had 
cut  a  hole  in  the  trace  for  the  hook  it  would 
probably  have  torn  out.  He  did  better.  Shift¬ 
ing  the  tug,  end  for  end,  he  put  the  eye  end  in 
the  buckle,  and  in  the  more  flexible  buckle  end 
cut  a  hole  and  slit,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
slipped  the  eye  in,  and  went  on  with  a  strong 
trace.  But  very  little  strain  is  thus  brought 
upon  the  leather  at  the  hole,  on  account  of  the 
two  bearings  the  trace  has  upon  the  bars. 

A  Grass  Doctor— Scuffle  Hoes. 


A  letter  too  long  for  a  “basket”  item,  too 
good  to  make  several  of,  and  too  spicy  to 
keep  to  ourselves,  if  it  be  “  personal,”  comes 
from  Down  East,  and  from  a  lover  of  grass, 
and  greens,  and  clean  farming.  He  writes : 

“Well — I  learned  something  in  L - .  Its 

climate  is  not  suited  to  pine-apples.  Some  very 
nice  people  are  raising  Durham  cattle  in  that 
section.  Rob  themselves  of  milk,  and  lie  awake 
o’  nights  to  raise  bulls  and  heifers.  Ho  wonder 
beef  is  high.  There  might  be  some  fun  in 
raising  grass  there  if  one  did  not  feel  the  need 
of  spending  ten  times  the  value  of  the  land  in 
draining.  I  have  thought  of  offering  my  servi¬ 
ces  to  the  public  as  a  grass  doctor.  Why  not? 
Our  present  science,  or  no-science,  teaches  us 
if  we  want  a  fine  sod  to  use  1  per  cent  of 
the  seed  which  makes  it,  smothered  with  99 
per  cent  of  something  we  don’t  want,  (and 
which,  luckily,  is  short-lived,)  and  wait  five  or 
ten  years  for  the  natives  to  come  in  the  good 
old  way  of  nature.  How  much  better  the  sod 
looks  where  cattle  run  in  the  street,  by  the  road¬ 
side,  than  in  our  “improved”  meadows!  Send 
me  somebody  who  has  his  money  yet  to  spend, 
and  wants  to  improve  old  pastures,  meadows, 
and  fields — some  one  who  has  not  his  hands 


more  than  full  trying  to  raise  pine-apples  in  the 
open  air!  Yes — I  think  I  ought  to  be  a  grass 
doctor.  Put  my  card  in  the  Agriculturist ,  if 
you  think  it  best,  and  send  me  the  bill. 

I  am  exercised  on  the  subject  of  Scuffle  Hoes, 
and  think  of  coming  down  to  see  you,  and 
bring  the  implements,  and  make  a  show  at  a 
public  trial.  Have  you  got  some  roots 
just  coming  up — or  anything  weedy? 

If  I  had  the  hoes  and  could  get  at  the 
people  that  need  them,  and  by  some 
electric  process  flash  into  their  minds 
what  I  know  of  the  good  of  ’em,  I 
could  sell  a  million  within  a  month. 

Ho  patent  hoe  either.  The  people’s 
own — the  old  pattern  a  little  improv¬ 
ed,  and  well  handled.  With  it,  weed¬ 
killing  becomes  a  pastime  like  bil¬ 
liards.  Set  the  day  for  me  to  come 
down.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  few  tools 
made  upHorth,  in  the  hoe  and  handle 
country.  Who  knows  but  I  can  divide 
the  affections  of  the  nation  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant !  Win  or  no  win  he’ll  go 
out  of  fashion  in  time;  but  I  think 
Scuffle  Hoes  more  durable.  Say  the 
word.  I  don’t  wish  to  wander  about 
Hew  York  in  summer,  but  if  you  want  to  see  me 
kill  weeds,  or  hear  me  talk  about  grass,  I’ll  give 
you  a  visit  soon.  My  diet  is  bread  and  milk. 
If  you  have  a  calf  that  takes  all  the  milk  of 
three  cows  I  shan’t  come.  That  is  a  species  of 
calf-worship  worse  than  that  of  the  Hebrews.” 


How  to  Make  Hogs  Eztra  Fat. 


Hogs  well  fed  and  kept  clean  will  fatten  rap¬ 
idly.  If  true  economy  be  consulted  the  grain 
will  be  ground  and  cooked.  Hogs  have  good 
appetites  and  a  powerful  digestive  apparatus. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  appetite  will 


Perfectly  Safe  Whiffletrees. 

It  is  his  own  self-control  that  renders  a  horse 
manageable.  When  anything  happens  to  dis¬ 
turb  this,  and  a  horse  becomes  frightened,  thor¬ 
oughly  frightened,  in  his  frantic  struggles  or 
dashes  he  may  quickly  ruin  himself,  destroy 
precious  lives,  and  much  property.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  fright  to  horses 
is  the  breaking  or  displacement  of  some  part  of 
the  harness.  Hence  every  careful  man  is  always 
sure  that  nothing  about  it  can  possibly  go 
wrong.  A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist , 
saved,  providentially,  from  imminent  danger, 
caused  by  the  trace  becoming  unhooked  from 
the  wliiffletree,  asks  us  what  style  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  trace  to  the  wliiffletree  is  perfectly 
secure?  There  is  very  little  danger  of  most  of 
the  common  fastenings  unhooking,  yet  we  think 
that  all  those  which  require  that  the  eye  should 
be  held  simply  in  an  unusual  position  in  order 
to  be  inserted  in  the 
hook,  are  liable  to  the 
danger  of  having  the 
E?-  ■**  eye  accidentally  rat¬ 

tled  out  the  same  way.  The  following  engrav¬ 
ings,  figs.  1  and  2,  show  a  combination  of  hook 
and  spring  which  holds  the  eye  until  it  is  un¬ 
hooked  by  human  hands.  Fig.  1  is  the  simplest, 
strongest,  and  most  convenient — in  fact,  the  only 
one  we  have  ever  used  or  seen ;  still  we  can 
imagine  an  accidental  pressure  to  be  brought 
upon  the  trace  eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it 
to  press  down  the  spring  and  slip  out,  as  we  do 
in  unfastening  it. 

Such  a  case  can  hard-  J! 
ly  be  imagined,  how¬ 
ever,  with  reference 
to  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  2,  for  here  the 
end  of  the  spring  being  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
sinking  into  a  slot  in  the  cap,  makes  it  necessary 
to  bend  down  the  spring  from  outside  the  hook 
in  order  that  the  eye  may  be  disengaged.  The 
same  end  may  be  accomplished  by  a  stiff  spring. 


JEALOUSY  AS  A  TONIC  IN  FATTENING  HOGS. 

usually  fail  long  before  the  hog’s  ability  to  digest 
well  is  impaired  by  surfeiting.  Though  swine 
in  thin  flesh  fatten  very  rapidly,  fat  hogs  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  si  owl}',  often  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  their  feeders.  This  is  due  usu¬ 
ally  to  the  failure  of  the  appetite,  and  in  case 
we  want  hogs  very  fat,  we  seek  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  by  varying  the  food  and  stimulating  a 
desire  to  eat,  in  various  ways,  feeding  little  and 
often,  in  order  to  make  the  animals  eat  as  much 
as  possible.  A  good  story  was  lately  told  us  of 
several  neighbors  who  year  after  year  vied  with 
one  another  in  trying  to  produce  the  fattest 
hog,  each  taking  a  pig  from,  the  same  litter,  or  in 
some  way  starting  fair  and  square  with  pigs  of 
the  same  age  and  size,  and  doing  his  best  to 
make  it  as  fat  as  possible  before  Christmas. 
One  of  the  farmers  invariably  beat  the  others 
out  and  out,  so  thoroughly  that  his  good  luck 
could  never  be  accounted  for  as  accidental.  The 
secret  he  kept  to  himself,  but  being  watched  by 
some  one  determined  to  find  it  out,  the  discov¬ 
ery  was  made  that  jealousy  is  a  grand  appetizer 
for  hogs.  First  the  pet  monster  was  allowed  to 
fill  himself  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  when  his 
appetite  was  satiated,  a  half-starved  shoat  was 
let  in  to  the  pen  by  a  side  door.  The  fat  one 
would  at  once  begin  to  fight  it  off,  and  mean¬ 
while,  to  gorge  himself,  simply  to  prevent  the 
poor  squealing  victim  of  unsatisfied  cravings 
getting  any  food.  This  was  a  daily  programme, 
and  the  result  was  as  stated.  The  fact  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  for  in  preparing  hogs  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  or  for  some  reason,  we  are  often 
desirous  of  expediting  the  fattening  process. 


Peat  and  Muck  as  Fertilizers. 


The  season  when  the  swamps  are  usually 
driest  leads  us  to  call  attention  to  the  muck 
mines.  There  lias  been  a  very  great  change  in 
the  use  of  peat  and  muck  during  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years,  but  it  is  still  not  half  appreciated. 
Multitudes  who  have  these  mines  upon  their 
farms  never  work  them.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  character  of  the  peat  and  muck 
found  in  our  swamps,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
that  does  not  afford  a  fertilizer  that  will  pay 
largely  for  carting  and  composting.  A  few  bogs 
have  been  found  containing  soluble  salts  of  iron 
(copperas  or  green  vitriol),  in  such  quantities  as 
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to  be  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  even  tlie  peat 
dug  from  these  bogs  is  readily  corrected,  aud 
made  valuable  by  composting  with  lime.  Men 
who  have  once  begun  to  tap  the  muck  mines 
generally  go  in  deeper  every  year,  until  the 
wants  of  their  farms  are  fully  supplied.  The 
writer  has  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use 
of  muck  in  his  farming,  that  he  has  no  doubt  it 
is,  to  most  farmers,  the  cheapest  and  best 
amendment  of  their  soils.  He  would  apply  it 
in  large  quantities  to  all  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams,  and,  when  composted  with  other  ma¬ 
nures,  to  all  soils  under  the  plow.  So  rare  is  it 
to  find  poor  or  poisonous  peat,  that  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is,  in  every  case,  that  a  peat  or  muck 
swamp  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  farm.  We 
should  not  want  to  work  land  in  any  of  the 
older  States,  that  had  not  this  source  of  im¬ 
provement  upon  it  or  very  near  it.  If  the 
swamp  has  never  been  worked,  it  is  easy  to  test 
it  in  a  single  season.  Throw  out  a  quantity  of 
muck,  and  if,  after  the  first  winter,  weeds  grow 
freely  in  it,  it  is  a  good  article.  Rank  weed£ 
indicate  luxuriant  corn  and  potatoes.  Or,  take 
the  weathered  muck,  and  mix  it  with  sand,  and 
plant  a  few  flower  seeds  in  it.  Or,  better  still, 
spread  a  few  bushels  of  it  upon  the  grass,  and 
note  the  results.  When  you  have  found  a  good 
bed,  work  it  largely,  as  if  you  had  faith  in  it. 
If  500  cords  are  thrown  out  the  present  season, 
there  will  be  use  for  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  have  it  dug,  and  drawn  out 
upon  hard  land,  aside  from  its  improvement  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.  It  loses  more  than 
one-half  of  its  weight  in  the  water  which  drains 
from  it,  and  this  saves  one-lialf  the  expense  of 
cartage.  Then  it  is  always  accessible,  and  a  few 
loads  can  be  put  into  the  yards  or  stables,  as 
wanted.  It  is  ameliorated  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  rains,  and  the  frost.  The  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  overhauled,  the  more  rapidly  it 
improves.  If  it  is  to  lie  upon  the  banks  of  the 
ditch  or  pit  whence  it  is  thrown  out,  boards 
should  be  put  beneath  it,  to  make  the  drainage 
thorough.  Unless  the  peat  is  of  very  good 
quality,  and  in  quite  limited  quantities,  it  is 
usually  better  not  to  dig  more  than  six  feet 
from  the  surface.  There  are  several  ways  of 
using  peat  to  advantage.  Some  varieties  are  so 
good  that  when  weathered  they  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  land,  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass, 
or  be  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops.  But  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  As  absorbents 
are  wanted,  peat  is  often  the  most  convenient 
article  that  can  be  used,  and,  applied  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  prevents  all  loss  of  ammonia  in 
the  stables,  sties,  yards,  sub-drains,  and  privies. 
It  is  a  complete  deodorizer,  and  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  for  this  purpose  alone.  Some  have  a 
gutter  constructed  at  the  rear  of  the  stalls,  and 
put  about  a  bushel  of  muck  in  the  gutter  daily 
to  each  animal.  This  is  thrown  out  every  day, 
and  mixed  with  the  solid  feces,  and  more  muck 
is  added  to  the  heap  of  compost.  Others  keep 
a  bed  of  the  peat,  say  10  inches  thick,  constant¬ 
ly  under  the  animals,  bedding  well  with  straw, 
and  renewing  the  absorbent  every  ten  days. 
The  animal  heat  hastens  decomposition,  and  we 
know  of  no  way  in  which  peat  can  be  so  rap¬ 
idly  transformed  into  a  good  fertilizer.  Olliers 
have  movable  floors  to  the  stables,  and  the 
muck  is  thrown  into  the  pit  beneath,  which 
saves  all  the  liquid  manure.  If  the  stables  are 
in  constant  use,  the  muck  should  be  re¬ 
newed  every  six  months,  or  oflencr,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
making  a  compost  with  stable  manures.  A 
layer  of  peat  one  foot  thick  is  placed  upon  the 
ground.  The  heap  for  convenience  in  working 


should  be  not  less  than  eight  feet  broad,  four  or 
five  high,  and  of  any  desirable  length.  Upon 
the  layer  of  peat  put  three  inches  of  manure, 
then  one  foot  of  peat,  and  so  on  in  alternate  lay¬ 
ers,  until  the  heap  is  finished.  It  should  lie  in 
heap  for  two  or  three  months,  and  be  forked 
over  twice.  We  have  found  a  compost  made 
in  this  way  quite  as  effective  as  stable  manure. 
Various  other  articles  are  used  for  composting 
with  peat,  such  as  night  soil,  Peruvian  guano, 
ashes,  lime,  dead  animals,  factory  wastes,  etc. 
Every  farmer  should  owm  Professor  Johnson’s 
little  work  on  “Peat  and  Its  Uses,”  where  these 
matters  are  very  fully  discussed. 


Tillage  During  the  Growth  of  the  Plant. 


The  stirring  of  the  soil  around  cultivated 
plants  is  a  very  important  part  of  husbandry. 
Just  how  much  it  will  do  for  all  our  crops  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  accu¬ 
rate  experiments.  If  some  have  thought  it  was 
the  one  thing  needful,  aud  tried  to  prove  it, 
their  experiments  have  not  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  for  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  keep  right  on  making  and  apply¬ 
ing  manures  at  very  great  expense,  showing 
that  they  have  quite  as  much  faith  in  manure 
as  in  tillage.  Men  are  prone  to  ride  hobbies, 
and  tillage,  perhaps,  has  been  overestimated  by 
a  very  few  agricultural  writers.  We  think  the 
tendency  now  among  our  best  farmers  is  towards 
a  more  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  of 
crops,  and  their  conviction  is  very  strong  that 
it  pays  as  well  as  any  other  application  of  la¬ 
bor  upon  the  farm.  Our  inventors  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  conviction,  and  given  us  im¬ 
proved  tools  to  cheapen  tillage.  The  hand-hoes 
and  scarifiers  have  reached  the  last  limit  of 
lightness  and  convenience.  We  have  a  variety 
of  harrows  and  cultivators  for  horses,  which, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  have  almost  en¬ 
tire!}''  superseded  the  hoe  for  field  crops.  These 
tools  have  greatly  reduced  the  expense  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  made  it  more  frequent  and  thorough. 
The  first  office  of  tillage  is  to  destroy  weeds. 
These  grow  very  rapidly  in  summer,  especially 
where  the  land  is  foul  and  rich,  and  unless  sub¬ 
dued,  damage  the  crop.  They  want  the  same 
nourishment  as  corn  and  irotatoes,  and,  if  neg¬ 
lected,  will  diminish  the  crop  more  than  one- 
lialf,  and  make  it  cost  more  than  it  can  be  sold 
for.  Many  farmers  lose  money  on  their  field 
crops  from  this  neglect,  and  if  they  would  make 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  a  particular  field,  and  compare  it  with  the 
market  value  of  the  crop,  they  would  see  it. 
Tillage  not  only  destroys  weeds,  but  makes  the 
soil  ready  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  rains, 
the  dews,  and  the  atmosphere.  When  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  is  disturbed  by  the  hoe  or 
cultivator,  the  particles  are  left  loose,  and  drink 
in  the  rain  and  dew  greedily.  The  air  also  cir¬ 
culates  more  freely  in  the  soil  among  the  roots 
of  plants.  Ammonia,  in  very  small  quantities, 
is  brought  down  by  the  rains,  and  the  roots  of 
plants  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Soon  after  cul¬ 
tivation,  a  thin  crust  forms  over  the  soil,  and 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  thicker  this 
crust,  and  the  more  frequently  it  needs  to  be 
disturbed.  Tillage  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  rain  as  well  as  for  manure.  Every 
careful  observer  has  had  occasion  to  notice  this 
in  times  of  drouth.  The  curled  corn  leaves  will 
expand  under  the  influence  of  the  cultivator 
and  the -hoe.  Just  how  much  cultivation  will 
pay  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  crops  would  pay  for  much 


more  than  they  get.  The  practice  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  England  for  farmers  to  sow  their 
wheat  with  drills,  and  cultivate  it.  Thus  they 
get  a  largely  increased  yield.  In  fact,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  is  nearly  twice  the  average 
crop  that  we  get  in  this  country,  where  wheat 
is  almost  never  cultivated.  Farmers  who  have 
the  sulky  cultivator  sometimes  cultivate  their 
corn  as  many  as  six  times,  and  get  seventy  or 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  manure  well, 
it  is  true,  but  they  claim  that  their  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  pays  as  well  as  the  manure,  and  we 
think  they  are  right.  The  old-style  farmers, 
who  hoe  their  corn  the  third  time,  claim  that 
the  last  cultivation  is  as  profitable  as  the  first 
and  second.  It  pays  not  only  in  the  larger  yield, 
but  in  clean  fields  the  next  and  following  years. 
We  have  noticed  in  mechanics’  gardens,  kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  an  hour’s  work  at  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  much  better  crops  than  in 
farmers’  gardens  where  there  was  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure,  but  much  less  cultivation.  The  man  -who 
hoed  his  cabbages  every  morning  before  break¬ 
fast  carried  the  joke  a  little  too  far,  perhaps, 
but  he  had  a  splendid  crop.  We  are  confident 
that  once  a  week  is  none  too  often  to  put  a  cul¬ 
tivator  between  the  rows  of  corn,  until  it  gets 
too  big  for  the  operation.  We  should  like  to 
see  an  experiment  tried  on  corn  to  show  the 
difference  in  yield  between  twice  cultivating  or 
hoeing,  which  is  the  old-style  treatment,  and 
thorough  cultivation  six  times,  which  some  of 
our  best  farmers  practice. 

• - - 

Medicating1  Animals. 

Some  of  our  domestic  animals  are  removed 
almost  as  far  from  a  state  of  nature  as  we 
are  ourselves.  Subjected  to  the  influences 
of  civilization,  they  are  made  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  and  diseases  which  would  never  trouble 
them  but  for  their  association  with  man  in  his 
unnatural  life.  We  may  shield  our  animals 
from  many  ailments,  by  attending  to  their  diet, 
the  cleanliness  of  their  quarters,  to  the  purity  of 
the  air  they  breathe,  to  proper  shoeing,  yoking 
and  harnessing,  etc.,  but  nevertheless  they  will 
occasionally  become  diseased,  or  injured,  aud 
need  medical  or  surgical  care.  We  are 'badly 
off  for  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hundred  the  own¬ 
er  must  do  something  for  his  sick  animal,  or 
stand  by  and  helplessly  watch  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  A  physician  of  large  practice  and 
experience  told  the  writer  not  long  since,  in 
deprecating  the  habit  of  people  drugging  them-_ 
selves,  and  applying  to  apothecaries  and  phy¬ 
sicians  for  medicine,  not  being  satisfied  unless 
medicine  be  given,  that  attimeshe  felt  almost  as 
if  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  if  all  taking 
of  drugs  could  cease,  and  both  patients  and  phy¬ 
sicians  would  be  forced  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
good  nursing  aud  attention  to  diet  and  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  system.  Another  phy¬ 
sician  of  great  and  good  repute  in  New  York 
City  remarked  if  he  could  have  his  choice  of 
hospitals  in  which  to  treat  100  patients  sick 
with  usual  diseases,  and  could  get  a  dry,  sunny 
field,  protected  by  a  wood,  and  have  canvas 
for  shelter,  he  would  much  prefer  the  latter- 
place,  and  felt  confident  he  would  report  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  cures.  If  these  are 
tacts  with  relation  to  the  human  being,  how 
much  more  important  must  it  be  for  animals 
not  to  be  injudiciously  drugged,  and  confined 
indoors  !  Every  farmer  ought  to  know  how  to 
recognize  early  symptoms  of  disease  or  dis¬ 
ordered  functions  in  his  animals,  and  be  able  to 
apply  simple  remedies.  The  best  class  of  reme- 
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dies  arc  such  changes  of  diet;  as  will  produce 
the  desired  effects.  For  instance,  raw  roots  will 
produce  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  allay 
feverish  tendencies  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  So  will  fresh  grass  cut  and  fed  with  the 
dew  on.  Boiled  fine  wheaten  flour  porridge 
made  with  water  for  horses,  that  will  not 
take  milk,  and  with  sweet  milk  for  other  ani¬ 
mals,  will  produce  the  opposite  effect.  Other 
sanitary  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
articles  of  food.  And  we  have  no  doubt  with 
care  the  list  of  effects  produced  by  different 
kinds  and  mixtures  of  articles  used  as  food 
might  be  greatly  extended,  so  that  most  ordi¬ 
nary  ailments  might  be  checked  by  early  atten¬ 
tion  to  diet  and  surroundings.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  found  that  sick  horses  turned 
out  into  a  woody  pasture  almost  always  got 
well,  or  improved  greatly;  that  cows  and  young- 
cattle  let  alone  on  a  natural  diet,  with  fresh 
water,  air  and  salt,  did  better  'and  got  well 
quicker  than  if  subjected  to  any  guess-work 
treatment.  However,  a  good  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  and  ginger  seems  to  be  almost  a  specific 
for  feverishness,  (“  horn  ail,”)  constipation, 
colds,  clotty  or  red  milk,  etc.,  with  cows,  and 
it  is  well  to  hold  this  in  reserve,  in  case  a 
change  of  diet  has  no  good  effect.  Sick  chick¬ 
ens  get  well  in  a  grassy  run  among  angle  worms 
and  grasshoppers.  Sheep  that  are  snuffling  and 
running  down  in  close  barn-yards  will  pick  up 
wonderfully  if  they  can  get  their  noses  into  the 
hedge  rows,  or  have  a  run  in  the  woods  or 
bush  pastures.  In  the  variety  of  herbage  and 
twigs  they  find  the  best  diet.  Pining  hogs 
will  get  well  in  a  clover  pasture,  or  on  clover 
hay  in  winter.  And  they  will  improve  much 
faster  if  they  can  live  on  nuts  and  roots,  having 
the  ability  to  use  their  snouts  as  was  intended. 

- ■■nuta  ®  - >-<*» - . 

Possibilities  in  Dairying-, 

Very  interesting  facts  were  brought  out  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Connecticut,  in  regard  to  milk.  One  farmer, 
from  a  herd  of  twelve  cows,  produced  33,199 
qt,s.,  or  an  average  of  2,766  qts.  per  cow,  -which  is 
over  8  qts.  a  day  for  a  season  of  eleven  months. 
His  average  price  for  milk  was  44  cts.  per  qt., 
Which  made  $131  for  milk;  and  the  calves 
brought  $4  each,  which  made  the  return  for 
each  cow  $135  per  year.  In  the  memorial  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Hew  York  Legislature  bj'  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  number  of  cows 
in  the  State  was  put  at  1,123,000,  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  cheese  at  48,548,289  lbs.  =  242,741,445 
qts. ;  products  in  butter  at  103,097,280  lbs. 

=  1,030,972,800  qts. ;  products  in  milk  sold, 
84,000,000  qts.,— making  1,357,714,245  qts.  5 
qts.  of  milk  are  reckoned  for  one  pound  of 
cheese,  and  10  qts.  for  1  lb.  of  butter.  This, 
divided  by  the  number  of  cows,  would  give  1,209 
qts.  as  the  average  annual  product  per  cow 
in  the  best  dairy  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  fair 
statement  to  say,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
more  Ilian  one-half  between  the  average  prod¬ 
uct  of  cows  in  the  State,  and  the  product  of 
the  best  milkers,  At  the  meeting  referred  to, 
E.  II.  Hyde  stated  that  lie  once  had  a  Durham 
cow  that  produced  55  lbs.  of  milk,  which  made 
2  lbs.  15  oz.  of  butter  daily  for  thirty  days  in 
succession,  and  a  Devon  that  made  21  lbs.  a 
day.  An  Alderney  cow  was  mentioned  that 
produced  20’|  2  lbs.  of  butter  in  10  days.  These 
facts,  and  a  good  many  others  that  might  be 
stated,  show  that  there  is  great  need  of  improve¬ 
ment  among  our  dairy  stock.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  double  the  product  of  milk  in  a  very  few 


years,  without  increasing  the  number  of  cows. 
A  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  get  a  better 
race  of  milkers.  Our  best  dairymen  understand 
this,  and  are  aiming  at  it.  They  get  the  best 
native  milkers,  and  breed  with  a  thoroughbred 
bull,  from  a  good  milking  slock.  The  grades 
thus  produced  will  generally  be  good  milkers. 
Their  offspring  will  usually  be  an  improve¬ 
ment,  and  this  may  be  expected  for  several 
generations.  A  distinct  family  of  Short-horn 
grades  has  been  produced  in  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  by  this  process,  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  They  are  great  milkers,  and  sell 
at  very  high  prices.  The  importance  of  a 
thoroughbred  bull,  to  secure  good  milkers,  is 
now  insisted  upon  by  all  intelligent  breeders. 

Of  course,  feeding  has  much  to  do  with  a 
large  flow  of  milk.  For  three  months  in  the 
year,  in  favorable  seasons,  a  cow  may  produce 
nearly  up  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity  on  grass. 
But  after  this,  the  grasses  become  less  succu¬ 
lent,  or  short,  and  the  milk  falls  off.  The  feed 
must  be  generous  all  through  the  season,  and  a 
cow  is  generally  profitable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  she  consumes.  The  pasture 
must  be  supplemented  by  green  fodder,  rye, 
corn,  clover,  and  in  the  winter,  by  roots,  grain, 
oil-cake,  and  other  rich  food.  There  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  high  feeding  without  damage  to 
the  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  with  decided 
benefit  to  the  character  of  her  progeny.  Shel¬ 
ter,  also,  has  an  influence  upon  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  herd.  Cows  fed  at  the  stack,  during 
the  winter,  will  not  give  as  much  milk  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  as  those  fed  in  a  comfortable 
barn,  although  tliej'  will  consume  a  third  more 
hay.  Kind  treatment  and  frequent  feeding  are 
also  elements  of  success  in  the  production  of 
milk.  Some  dairymen,  who  produce  milk  for 
market  in  the  winter,  feed  as  many  as  six  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  a  great  variety  of 
food,  and  keep  water  constantly  in  the  manger. 
A  good  milker  wants  water  every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  she  secretes  milk  much  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  it  constantly  before  her.  If  this  course  of  im¬ 
provement  be  entered  upon,  more  capital  must 
be  invested  in  manures,  barns,  provender,  and 
stock,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  returns 
will  be  far  more  satisfactoiy. 


Salt  Mud  as  a  Fertilizer, 

Large  quantities  of  mud  accumulate  in  the 
bays  and  coves  along  the  sea-shore,  made  up  of 
the  wash  of  rivers,  of  decayed  manure,  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  cases  also,  of  animal  remains, 
shell-fish,  and  very  minute  organisms.  It  is 
found  in  many  places  of  great  depth,  and  so 
soft  that  an  animal  would  sink  out  of  sight  in 
it.  It  is  very  fine,  and  of  great  value  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  Hear  the  shores,  this' mud  is  laid  bare  at 
every  low  tide,  and  it  might  be  easily  secured 
by  the  use  of  wheelbarrows  and  planks.  In 
deeper  water,  eel  grass  strikes  its  roots  into  it, 
and  the  mud  is  pulled  up  in  large  quantities, 
with  the  eel  grass  rakes.  Much  of  the  virtue 
attributed  to  the  grass,  which  is  generally  used 
by  shore  farmers,  is  doubtless  due  to  this  mud. 
More  of  the  mud  and  less  of  the  grass  would  be 
better  policj'.  We  have  seen  the  mud  applied 
as  a  dressing  for  corn  and  potatoes  with  the 
best  results.  It  is  an  excellent  top-dressing  for 
grass,  often  doubling  the  crop  the  first  season. 
An  analysis  of  this  article,  made  by  Prof.  John¬ 
son,  shows  that  the  organic  matter  contains 
nearly  45|2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly  double 
the  amount  found  in  good  peat.  The  mud 
should  be  weathered  a  few  months  before  it  is 
applied.  Summer  is  the  best  time  to1  secure  it. 


Canada  Thistles  in  the  West. 

Canada  thistles  have  been  discovered  in  the 
West,  notwithstanding  their  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  some  of  our  cotemporarics. 
The  legislature  of  Iowa  passed  the  following 
law  in  regard  to  them,  at  its  last  session  :  “  That 
if  anjr  resident  owner  of  any  land  in  this  State, 
after  having  been  notified  in  writing  of  the 
presence  of  Canada  thistles  on  his  or  her  premi¬ 
ses,  shall  permit  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
blossom  or  mature,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  costs  of  collection,  for 
each  offence.”  True,  they  may  not  know  the 
plant  in  that  enterprising  State,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  one  in 
the  legislature  of  sufficient  botanical  knowledge 
to  save  the  body  from  the  folly  of  passing  a  law 
against  a  foreign  plant.  A  writer  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Hew  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
mentions  a  farmer  who  has  cut  Canada  thistles 
from  ilie  15th  to  the  25th  of  August  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  thus  destroyed  them.  The  rea¬ 
son  he  gives  for  this  is  that  at  this  season  the 
stalks  are  hollow,  and  the  rain  and  dew  settle 
in  them,  and  they  rot  to  the  roots.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  cutting  them  at  this  season  ought  to 
be  made.  It  will  be  enough  for  most  farmers  to 
learn  that  the  practice  is  successful.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Iowa  is  a  good  one,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  States  where 
this  plant  has  made  its  appearance.  The  law 
also  ought  to  hold  railroad  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  the  town  authorities,  responsible  for 
the  thistles  growing  outside  of  private  property. 

The  American  Marten. 


The  Weasel  family,  to  which  the  Marten  be¬ 
longs,  includes  several  of  the  most  voraciously 
carnivorous  animals  of  the  world, — among  them 
those  which  the  Marten  most  closely  resembles, 
namely:  the  Mink,  Weasel,  Ermin,  Sable,  and 
Ferret,  all  of  which  produce  beautiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  furs.  Were  the  Lions,  Tigers,  and  Leopards, 
half  so  ferocious  and  voracious,  the  countries 
where  they  abound  would  be  hardly  habitable. 
The  American  Marten  ( Mustela  Americana )  is 
found  in  the  United  States, in  northern  Hew  Eng¬ 
land  and  Hew  York,  in  Michigan,  and  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  westward,  but  it  abounds 
in  Canada,  and  northward,  the  fur  bearing  the 
name  of  Hudson-Bay  Sable.  The  Marten 
measures  about  17  inches  to  the  tail,  which  is 
about  10  inches  long;  the  fur  is  fine,  of  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow  or  brown,  clouded  with  black,  the 
legs  and  tail  shading  from  dark  brown  to  nearly 
black.  The  throat  and  breast  to  the  fore  legs 
are  yellowish.  This  species  so  closely  resem¬ 
bles,  both  in  appearance  and  habits,  the  Pine 
Marten  ( Mustela  Maries ),  of  Europe,  that  it  has 
been  regarded  as  identical.  Its  habits  are  very 
similar  also,  but  it  is  not  found  so  much  in  in¬ 
habited  districts,  and  on  this  account  we  do  not 
hear  of  its  depredations  in  poultry  yards  and 
sheep-folds.  The  Marten  is  a  great  climber,  be¬ 
ing  aa-much  at  home  in  trees  as  the  squirrels. 
It  is  cautious  and  crafty,  taking  birds  of  all 
kinds,  rabbits,  and  even  squirrels,  cither  by 
stratagem  or  pursuit.  The  position  of  a  Marten 
in  the  trees  is  often  indicated  to  the  hunter  by 
the  chattering  flock  of  small  birds  which  fol¬ 
low  it  in  all  its  movements,  as  they  do  hawks 
and  other  foes.  The  fine  engraving  on  the  next 
page  is  by  a  German  artist,  Carl  Dei  leer,  and 
though  representing  the  European  Marten,  is 
an  excellent  picture  of  our  native  animal. 
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The  Compass-Plant  or  Rosin-Weed. 


In  looking  over  a  recent  French  work  upon 
floriculture,  we  were  surprised  tasee  one  of  our 
prairie  plants  introduced  as  desirable  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  plant  is  known  in  the 
West  as  the  Compass-plant,  or  Rosin-weed,  and 
to  botanists  as  Silphium  laciniatum.  The  first, 
or  generic  name,  is  an  ancient  Greek  one  of  some 
plant,  which  was  applied  to  ours  by  Linnaeus ; 
while  the  specific  name — laciniatum — describes 
the  cut  character  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  strong¬ 
growing  perennial,  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
bearing  at  its  summit  several  rather  coarse  yel¬ 
low  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
root  leaves,  as  well  as  those  on  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stem,  stand  erect,  and  have  the  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  root  leaves  are  from  one  foot  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  and,  with  the  whole  plant,  of 
a  dull  yellowish  green.  The  only  claim  that 
this  plant  can  have  to  a  place  in  the  garden 
must  be  found  in  its  rather  striking,  though 
coarse  and  inelegant  leaves.  In  the  present 
rage  for  plants  with  ornamental  or  grotesque 
foliage — “  phyllomania,”  as  it  has  been  called — • 
we  do  not  wonder  that  this  Silphium  lias  been 
taken  up.  Burdock,  if  it  were  rare,  would  exceed 
in  real  beauty  some  of  these  highly  prized  and 
highly  priced  “foliage  plants.”  The  common 
name,  Rosin-weed,  is  given  it  on  account  of  its 
resinous  juice,  which  often  exudes  and  hardens 
upon  the  stems  and  leaves  in  the  form  of  small 
yellowish  tears.  The  term  Compass-plant  is 
from  the  alleged  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
point  north  and  south.  This  has  given  it  other 
names  of  similar  import,  such  as  Polar-plant, 
Pilot-plant,,  etc.  The  statements  with  regard  to 
the  polarity  of  the  leaves  have  given  rise  to  dis¬ 


cussions,  both  here  and  abroad. 
As  we  have  seen  the  plant  in 
gardens,  its  leaves  “knew  no 
south, no  north,  no  east,  no  west,’’ 
but  quite  “boxed  the  compass;” 
still,  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
upon  the  open  prairies  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  is  so  generally 
towards  north  and  south  as  to 
warrant  the  popular  name.  The 
plant  is  found  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  southward  and 
westward.  There  are  five  other 
species  found  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  some  of  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  garden. 


The  American  Wistaria. — 

The  beautiful  Chinese  Wistaria, 
now  so  deservedly  popular,  was 
figured  in  March,  1865.  It  has 
nearly  crowded  out  of  sight  our 
native  species — Wistaria  frutes- 
cens.  While  we  give  the  foreigner 
credit  for  being  larger  flowered 
and  more  showy,  we  like  our 
native  one  for  several  reasons; 
it  is  hardier,  it  is  later,  and  it  is 
American.  We  had  frequently 
seen  it  in  gardens,  where,  being 
only  a  native  plant,  it  was  usu¬ 
ally  allowed  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Last  year  we  set  out  a 
small  plant  of  it,  and  carefully 
trained  it,  and  it  rewarded  the 
trouble  by  climbing  to  the  liight 
of  two  stories  with  abundant  side 
branches;  and  now,  near  the 
end  of  June,  it  is  filled  with 
a  profusion  of  its  pale  lilac  clusters,  while 
our  neighbors’  foreign  vines  went  out  of  flower 
a  month  ago.  Witli  our  strong  partiality  for 
native  plants,  if  we  could  have  but  one  Wistaria 
it  should  be  the  American.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  as  handsome  as  the  other,  but  there  is 
a  delicacy,  a  tenderness,  about  the  color,  winch 
pleases  us  more  than  showiness.  There  is  a 
white  variety,  which  is  as  yet  rather  rare;  it 
differs  from  the  other  only  in  producing  flowers 
that  are  pure  white.  It  is  a  truly  beautiful  climber. 

This  Wistaria  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  Virginia, 
and  southward.  We  believe  all  the  nurseries 
keep  it.  By  the  way,  this  makes  a  fine  pillar 
plant,  when  grown  around  a  post  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  Keep  the  new  growth  pinched  back 
to  two  or  three  leaves,  which  will  induce  the 
formation  of  “  spurs.”  At  flowering  time  a 
specimen  that  has  been  treated  in  this  way 
will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  from  top  to  bottom. 


The  Caper  Family  of  Plants. 


The  capers  of  commerce  and  cookery  are  the 
pickled  flower  buds  of  a  South-European  shrub, 
Capparis  spinosa.  A  number  of  other  plants 
much  resemble  this  in  structure,  and  botanists 
have  brought  them  together  into  a  family,  which, 
Capparis  being  the  type,  they  call  Cappari- 
dacecc ,  Caper-like  plants,  or  the  Caper  Family. 
There  are  just  here  more  hard  words  than  the 
Agriculturist  often  gets  so  near  together,  but 
we  like  now  and  then  to  show  that  botanists 
have  a  reason  for  using  such  words.  This  fami¬ 
ly  is  related  to  the  Mustard  Family  ( Crucifem ), 
but  differs  in  points  not  necessary  to  discuss. 
In  some  of  its  members  the  pistil  (and  some¬ 
times  the  stamens)  is  lifted  upon  a  stalk  for  some 
distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  Like 


CLEOME  SPINOSA. 

plants  of  the  Mustard  Family,  those  belonging 
to  this  are  pungent  and  often  very  acrid;  some 
arc  even  poisonous,  and  all  have  a  very  disa¬ 
greeable  smell.  Our  only  representative  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  Polanisia  graveolens ,  which 
is  not  common  enough  to  have  a  popular  name. 
Some  members  of  the  Family,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cleome,  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
They  are  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  handle,  on  account  of  their  odor;  still, 
they  are  free  bloomers,  and  there  is  an  airy 
effect  produced  by  their  curious  flowers,  that 
renders  them  desirable  in  the  garden.  Some  are 
perennials,  but  with  us  they  are  usually  grown 
as  annuals.  Cleome  spinosa ,  the  one  we  figure, 
grows  about  four  feet  high,  and  lias  a  spiny 
stem.  Its  spike  of  flowers  is  white,  or  some¬ 
times  purplish.  C.  grandijlora  grows  to  the  same 
bight  as  the  preceding,  and  has  a  larger  spike 
of  pale  purple.  It  is  the  most  show3r.  West  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  several  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Caper  Family,  and  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  a  good-sized  shrub,  Isomeris  arborea, 
which  is  notably  showy  and  curious,  but 
which  probably  would  not  stand  our  climate. 

- - - — '  ■ - 

Old-Fashioned  Shrubs  and  Flowers. 


[The  Agriculturist ,  while  it  endeavors  to  keep 
its  readers  advised  as  to  the  valuable  novelties 
among  plants,  also  tries  to  keep  the  good  old 
plants  from  falling  into  neglect.  Mrs.  “F.  H. 
R.”  writes  us  on  this  subject,  and  though  her 
communication  is  not  of  the  practical  character 
usually  given  in  these  columns,  she  puts  in  a 
plea  for  “old-fashioned”  flowers  so  pleasantly, 
and  with  such  womanly  earnestness,  that  we 
are  sure  it  will  gratify  our  flower-loving  readers.] 
“We  call  these  shrubs  and  flowers  old-fash- 
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ioued  because  we  first  saw  them  growing  in  ail 
llieir  freshness  ami  homely  luxuriance  in  the 
old-fashioned  gardens,  and  around  the  plain, 
unpretending  doorways  of  our  grandparents, 
so  many  years  ago.  The  Lilac,  with  its  crisp, 
purplish,  grape-like  .  bunches ;  the  Myrtle, 
[Periwinkle — Eds.]  whose  starry  blossoms  seem 
almost  to  have  stolen  their  hues  from  the  sky; 
the  Snowdrop,  always  so  suggestive  of  the  pale, 
lifeless  fingers  that  so  often  clasped  them, — all 
these,  and  very  many  more,  have  to  ns  a  charm 
•of  their  own,  and  so  they  remain  each  year  in 
their  own  quiet,  secluded  corners,  while  showy 
mounds  and  extensive  borders  are  brilliant  with 
the  many-lmed  gems  of  more  modern  times,  and 
redolent  with  their  rarer  perfume. 

It  is  the  old,  dearly  loved  Past  that  is  dreamed 
over  as  one  ministers  to  the  wants  of  these 
shrubs  and  plants,  in  freeing  them  from  the  dead 
leaves,  in  loosening  the  soil  around  them,  and 
pruning  them  to  a  healthier  growth ;  and  one 
likes  to  linger  near  a  Rose-tree  or  Snowball, 
bending  low  with  its  weight  of  snowy  burdens, 
and  think,  ‘  My  grandmother  loved  these.  I 
used  to  gather  them  for  her  when  a  child.’ 
Then  comes  the  always  fresh  remembrance  of 
the  old-fashioned  garden,  old-fashioned  ways, 
and  the  kindly  throbbing  hearts  of  old-fashioned 
times,  and  whatever  the  heart  may  be  now, 
whether  seared  with  the  conflicts  of  long,  bitter 
years,  or  hardened  to  all  gentler  influences,  one 
moment,  at  least,  has  been  devoted  to  that  which 
was  pure  and  good. 

So  we  have  a  way  of  dividing  our  garden  into 
two  kingdoms.  One  shall  rule  the  Past,  and  the 
homely  beauty  of  its  rose-trees  and  lilacs  shall 
keep  fresh  in  our  minds  the  dearly  loved  ‘  days 
of  old,’  and  keep  the  memories  of  happier 
days  near  the  heart,  that  their  gentler  influ¬ 
ences  may  dispel  all  the  evils  that  beset  it. 

Our  fuchsias  and  verbenas  and  geraniums 
may  still  nod  their  graceful  heads  at  every  pass¬ 
ing  breeze,  but  we  will  devote  their  beauty  and 
brilliancy  to  the  Present  and  Future,  with  the 
thoughts,  ‘  They  are  pure  as  heaven.  Tiie  same 
hand  that  distils  the  gentle  dew  in  their  grate¬ 
ful  cups,  and  the  same  air  and  sunshine  that 
nourish  their  sweet  lives,  bring  to  us  as  they 
do  to  them,  life  and  health.  Like  them,  we 
must  learn  to  mirror  the  purity  of  heaven 
in  our  hearts  and  lives.’  So  let  us  devote  at 
least  one  quiet  corner  to  our  sombre-hued  flow¬ 
ers,  and  thus  perpetuate  our  veneration  and  love 
for  the  Olden  Times.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  we 
will  walk  under  their  sheltering  boughs  or  stoop 
to  gather  their  modest  tributes,  and  linger  for 
the  sweet  story  their  enfolded  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  impart,  but  for  those  who  come  to  ‘  see  our 
garden  ’ — why,  we  will  lead  them  away  from  the 
old-fashioned  flowers  to  admire  the  rare  beauty 
of  our  last  collection  from  the  green-house.” 


Odds  and  Ends  in  Gardening. 


A  garden  of  moderate  pretensions  well  kept 
is  more  pleasing  than  a  large  and  neglected  one, 
even  if  it  be  filled  with  rare  and  costly  plants. 
Frequent  going  over  the  plants  and  attending 
to  their  needs  at  once  is  necessary  to  order  and 
neatness.  One  who  loves  plants  will  be  daily 
among  them,  tying,  nipping,  propping,  and 
making  everything  do  its  best.  Tying  materials 
should  be  always  at  hand.  For  vines  and 
plants  generally  we  prefer  Russia  malting  to 
anything  else.  Get  a  bright,  fresh  piece,  and 
Keep  it  where  strands  can  be  pulled  out  as 
needed.  Wetting  makes  them  sufjffliently  flex¬ 
ible.  To  have  the  material  always  at  hand,  we 


cut  up  the  strips  into  convenient  lengths  for  one 
or  two  ties,  wet  it,  and  place  it  in  a  case  made 
by  folding  a  bit  of  oil  cloth  carpet.  This  can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  working  coat  all 
day,  and  be  in  good  condition  to  use.  In  bring¬ 
ing  into  shape  plants  that  were  disposed  to 
sprawl  too  much,  we  have  found  Wilcox’s  Gar¬ 
den  Trellis  very  useful.  For  some  plants  this 
makes  too  much  show  ;  all  supports  should  be 
concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  use  a 
ring  of  galvanized  wire,  tied  to  three  small 
stakes,  after  the  manner  of  the  trellis  made  of 
hoops  and  stakes  figured  in  May  last  on  page  172. 

In  flower  gardens  there  is  much  small  work 
to  be  done,  especially  among  bedding  plants 
before  they  cover  the  ground.  These  are  set  so 
closely  together  that  ho  ordinary  implement 
will  work  among  them  conveniently.  We  took 
a  large  kitchen  fork,  such  as  is  used  to  lift 
heavy  meats  from  the  pot,  cut  off  the  shank  at 
a  convenient  length,  fixed  on  a  handle,  and  found 
we  had  an  excellent  implement  for  working 
among  such  plants.  By  its  frequent  use  the 
surface  is  left  in  that  open  and  mellow  condi¬ 
tion  so  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants 
and  the  well-kept  appearance  of  the  beds. 


The  Grape  Vine— How  It  Grows  and  What 
to  Bo  with  It. — Wt  Article. 


This  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  reply  to 
the  question  of  some  of  our  correspondents. 
Honoring  Leaves.—  Never  remove  the  leaves  of 
a  vine  with  a  view  of  ripening  the  fruit.  True, 
we  have  recommended  the  stopping  the  growth 
of  the  bearing  shoot  at  three  or  four  leaves 
above  the  uppermost  bunch  of  grapes.  This 
results  in  rendering  the  remaining  leaf  surface 
more  effective,  and  better  able  to  perform  its 
part  in  developing  and  maturing  the  fruit.  The 


remaining  leaves  grow  larger,  thicken  up, 
and  become  firmer  in  texture,  and  are  better 
able  to  resist  disease.  The  leaf  opposite  the 
cluster  is  the  one  mainly  concerned  in  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  that  cluster,  and  to  remove  it  is,  to 
take  away  its  sustenance.  For  the  best  devel¬ 
opment  of  fruit  the  leaves  need  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  while  the  clusters  need  that 
genial  shade  afforded  them  by  the  leaves. 

Tendrils. — -These  may  be  removed  ;  the®  are 
of  no  use  to  the -'vine  if  the  shoots  are  kept 
properly  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  are  often  an 
annoyance  to  the  cultivator.  In  the  wild  vine 
they  are  needed  for  its  support,  but  in  proper 
cultivation  the  shoots  are  kept  in  place  by 
artificial  means.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Meehan, 
of  the  Gardener’s  Monthly,  has  advanced  the 
idea  that  plants  expend  a  certain  amount  of 
vital  force  in  overcoming  the  attraction  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  i.e.  a  vine  which  lias  to  support  itself 
by  tendrils,  or  by  twining,  uses  up  a  certain 


amount  of  power  which  might  be  turned  in 
another  direction.  If  Mr.  M.’s  views  be  cor¬ 
rect,  (and  they  have  met  with  the  acceptance  of 
some  of  our  best  authorities,)  then  the  removal 
of  the  tendrils  and  providing  a  support  in  their 


Fig.  17. — VINE  AT  END  OF  SECOND  TEAR. 


stead  should  result  to  the  benefit  of  .  the  vine. 
In  previous  articles  we  have  given  various 
forms  of  the  Horizontal-Arm  system  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  though  the  modifications  of  which  this 
is  susceptible  are  not  exhausted,  we  turn  now 
to  other  plans.  It  is  often  desirable  to  cover  a 
trellis  or  screen  with  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  the 
shade  and  shelter  being  of  quite  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  fruit.  From  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  the  growth  of  the  vine — which  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  set  forth  in  this  series  of  articles— 
this  covering  of  screens  and  arbors  is  usually 
done  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The 
vine  soon  gets  the  better  of  the  cultivator  for 
the  want  of  starting  right.  To  cover  a  screen 
or  arbor  we  must  keep  upn,  succession  of  new 
wood,  and  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  a  cane 
that  has  borne  once  never  bears  again,  but  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  stem.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  good  young  vine  was  last  autumn  cut  back  to 
three  buds,  and  that  the  shoots  from  these  have 
made  a  strong  growth  during  the  summer  In 
autumn  the  vino  will  appear  as  in  figure  10. 
The  three  canes  at  pruning  are  to  be  shortened 
to  three  buds  each.  The  following  summer 
nine  shoots  will  grow,  which  in  autumn  will  be 
ripened  into  nine  canes.  The  stem  will  present 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  bears  three  canes, 
figure  17.  In  pruning  the  vine  at  this  time, 
one  of  each  of  the  three  canes  is  cut  back  to  two 
buds,  to  produce  new  shoots  to  extend  the  vine 
the  next  year,  while  the  other  two  are  pruned 
to  eight  or  ten  buds,  according  to  their  strength. 
The  shoots  from  the  canes  pruned  to  two  buds 
should  the  next  summer  be  laid  in  so  as  to  best 
Cover  the  trellis.  The  shoots  from  the  buds  up¬ 
on  the  longer  pruned  canes  will  produce  fruit. 
These  should  be  kept  tied  to  the  trellis,  and 
when  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves  be¬ 
yond  the  fruit,  be  pinched — indeed,  treated 
just  like  upright  fruiting  shoots  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed.  These  canes  are  simply  upright  arms, 
bearing  their  shoots  one  above  another,  instead 
of  in  a  horizontal  position.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  we  suppose  this  growth  to  have 
been  made,  the  vine  will  appear  as  in  figure  18, 
which  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  idne.  The 
vine  in  this  condition,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  quite  covered  the  screen,  is  to  be  pruned 
with  judgment  and  with  the  laws  of  growth 
well  in  mind.  The  weaker  canes  are  to  be  cut 
back  to  one  bud,  the  others  to  two,  three,  or 
more  buds,  as  may  be  required.  It  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  every  bud  will  produce  a  shoot, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  future  growth.  In 
the  treatment  of  such  vines,  too  many  rather 
than  too  few  buds  are  apt  to  be  left,  While  a 
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vine  grown  in  this  way  will  not  produce  as  fine 
fruit  as  in  a  system  in  which  the  pruning  is 
closer,  it  will  do  much  better  than  those  sub-, 
jected  to  the  usual  haphazard  treatment. 


When  a  screen  is  needed  for  the  sake  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  or  for  shutting  out  unsightly  objects,  a 
grape  vine  answers  excellently.  We  should 
say  that  the  figures  used  in  this  article  are  from 
the  excellent  work,  “Grapes  and  Wine,”  by 
Mr.  George  Ilusmanu,  of  Hermann,  Missouri. 

• - S - Ra*— - >  gs-  ■  ■  — 

A  Stand  for  a  Hand  Microscope. 


Those  engaged  in  studying  plants  or  insects 
need  a  magnifying  glass  which  will  allow  them 
to  have  both  hands  free  to  dissect  with.  Such 
instruments  are  made  in  this  country,  but  as 
they  cost  from  $12  to  $15,  they  are  out  of  the 
■reach  of  most  young  students.  It  is  a  pity  our 
instrument  makers  could  not  furnish  us  with  a 

cheap  and  good 
glass  of  this  kind, 
as  they  do  in 
France.  A  toler¬ 
able  substitute 
may  be  made  by 
mounting  a  good 
pocket  lens  in  the 
manner  shown  in 
=  fig.  1.  A  strong 
'  upright  wire  is 
fixed  to  a  heavy 
foot,  which  may 
be  lead,  iron,  or  any  other  material  heavy  enough 
to  be  steady.  Upon  this  wire  is  placed  a  large 
cork,  and  through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  the 
upright  is  pushed  a  smaller  wire,  to  serve  as  an 
arm  to  hold  the  glass.  The  end  of  this  wire  is 
bent  up  at  right  angles,  and  fits  into  holes  bored 
in  the  shield  or  cover  of  the  glass.  The  wires 
should  fit  into  the  cork  moderately  snug,  but 
not  so  tightly  as  to  require  much  effort  to  place 
the  glass  in  any  required  position.  For  a  stage 
on  which  to  place  the  object  to  be  examined  or 
dissected,  a  white  jar  or  druggist’s  gallipot  an¬ 
swers  very  well,  but  this  serves  for  opaque  ob¬ 
jects  only.  With  most  transparent  objects 
some  contrivance  for  throwing  light  up  from 
below  must  be  adopted.  As  simple  a  stage  as 
any  is  to  cut  a  block  of  some  heavy  wood  as 


Fig.  1. —  MICROSCOPE  STAND. 


shown  in  figure  2.  A  piece  of  clear  glass  is  to 
be  placed  across  the  opening,  and  held  in  place 
by  being  let  into  the  wood.  Below  this  a  bit  of 
looking-glass  should  be  so  hung  that  it  may  be 
placed  at  any  desired 
angle.  For  dissecting, 
some  needles  fixed  in . 
wooden  handles,  a  small  |§§ 
and  very  sharp  knife,  V 
and  a  delicate  pair  of 
tweezers,  will  be  requir¬ 
ed.  We  know  of  one  who  has  acquired  a 
botanical  reputation  who  for  a  long  time  con¬ 
tinued  his  investigations  with  an  apparatus  as 
simple  and  rude  as  that  we  have  described. 


Fig.  2.— STAGE. 


The  Club-Hoot  in  Cabbages, 


out.  At  this  transplanting  the  roots  arc  to  be 
examined,  and  if  any  excrescence  is  found,  it  is 
to  be  cut  off  and  the  plant  will  -soon  recover. 
Among  the  remedies  proposed  are  lime,  char¬ 
coal,  soot,  and  dry  clay ;  these  are  to  be  sprin¬ 
kled  abundantly  over  the  seed-bed,  except  the 
charcoal,  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  it  in  a  coat¬ 
ing  half  an  inch  thick.  The  subject  is  one  which 
needs  careful  study  by  intelligent  observers. 


Starting  Strawberries  in  Pots.— This 
plan  is  gaining  favor  among  cultivators.  Small 
pots  filled  with  good  earth  are  sunk  in  the  beds 
under  the  runners,  and  when  the  young  plant 
has  become  well  rooted,  it  is  separated  from  the 
parent  plant.  This  plan  allows  planting  to  be 
done  at  almost  any  time,  as  the  plant  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pot  without  disturbing  it. 


The  cabbage,  as  well  as  the  cauliflower  and 
the  rest  of  its  immediate  relatives,  and  also  the 
turnip,  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  has  received 
the  names  of  Club  root,  Clump-foot,  Ambury, 
Hanbury,  and  when  it  occurs  in  turnips,  Fingers 
and  Toes.  In  England,  the  term  Ambury  is 
most  generally  used  to  designate  this  trouble, 
while  in  this  country  it  is  commonly  called 
Club-root.  This  disease  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  cabbage  grower  has 
to  contend.  Writers  upon  the  subject,  both  here 
and  abroad,  attribute  it  to  a  small  insect,  which 
they  designate  by  the  indefinite  name  of  “  the 
weevil.”  In  the  cabbage  the  trouble  often  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  seed-bed,  a  small,  gall-like 
excrescence  being  found  on  the  stem  near  the 
root.  This  contains  a  small  maggot  which  goes 
on  eating  its  way  into  the  stem,  and  as  it  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  excrescence  increases  in  size,  until  it 
presents  a  form  like  that  given  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  taken  from  a  specimen  sent  us  by  C.  L. 
Parker,  N.  C.  The  maggot  eats  its  way  out,  the 
swelling  soon  begins  to  deca}',  and  the  already 
sickly  plant  dies.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
disease  does  not  occur  in  soils  containing 
plenty  of  lime,  while  this  is  contradicted  by 
others.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that  the 
kind  of  manure  has  not,  as  has  been  alleged, 
anything  to  do  with  the  trouble.  The  principal 
point  is  to  know  the  habits  of  the  insect  that 
causes  the  mischief,  its  time  of  appearing,  etc. 
If  the  attack  is  made  only  on  the  young  plant 
in  the  seed-bed,  then  we  shall  know  how  to 
fight  it.  If  plants  which  already  contain  the  egg 
or  maggot  are  set  out,  it  makes  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  they  are  put  ina  soil  containing 


CLUB-ROOTED  CABBAGE. 


an  abundance  of  lime,  or  in  one  deficient  in  this 
constituent,  the  mischief  having  already  been 
done.  If  the  plant  is  liable  lo  attack  at  any. 
time  during  its  growth,  then  lime  majr  prove  a 
preventive.  One  English  writer  thinks  that  the 
trouble  begins  in  the  seed-bed,  and  recommends 
transplanting  the  plants  before  the  final  setting 
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Notes  on  Strawberries, 

Each  year  brings  its  quota  of  new  seedlings, 
and  the  present  one  is  no  exception.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  originators  of  some  of  these  new  plants — 
many  of  them  hardly  merit  the  name  of  new 
varieties — their  productions  have  a  greater  mer¬ 
it  than  any  heretofore  known,  and  they  expect 
others  to  see  the  fruit  in  the  same  light.  Other 
patient  experimenters  are  willing  to  wait  for  re¬ 
sults,  and  try  again  and  again,  until  they  feel 
that  they  have  something  worthjr  the  attention 
of  pomologists.  The  ease  with  which  straw¬ 
berries  are  raised  from  seed,  and  the  short  time 
required  to  obtain  results,  has  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seedlings  within  a  few  years,  at  a  fearful 
rate.  Many  so-called  new  berries  are  so  much 
like  older  ones  that  it  is  impossible  to  remem¬ 
ber  any  distinguishing  characters  about  them. 
Our  catalogues  become  filled  with  names  with¬ 
out  any  really  distinct  fruits  belonging  to  them. 
No  one  should  exhibit,  much  less  offer  for  sale, 
a  strawberry,  unless  he  can  show  that  in  some 
respects  it  is  superior  to  the  varieties  already  in 
cultivation.  Some  growers  of  seedlings  have- 
strange  notions  of  the  possibilities  in  fertilizing, 
and  we  are  often  told  that  such  a  berry  is  from 
the  Wilson,  for  instance,  crossed  by  two  or  three 
others.  Now,  one  seed  of  the  many  which  a 
strawberry  contains  can  only  be  fertilized  by 
the  pollen  of  one  other  berry.  If  the  pollen  of 
two  or  more  other  varieties  be  applied,  that  of 
one  only  will  be  effective.  AVe  give  notes  of 
some  of  the  newer  sorts  that  have  come  under 
our  notice  during  the  season  just  past. 

Boyden’s  No.  30. — This  variety  is  a  seedling 
by  Seth  Boyden,  the  originator  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  strawberry.  It  was  exhibited  last  year  by 
Mr.  B.,’  and  this  year  has  been  tested  by  several 
others.  The  vine  is  of  remarkable  size  and  vigor 
of  foliage,  and  the  fruit  is  probably  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  variety.  The  color  is  of  a  fine 
scarlet,  and  the  berries  are  of  a  good  conical 
form,  and  of  moderate  firmness.  Flavor  not 
high,  but  pleasant.  The  fruit  often  measures 
six  inches  in  circumference,  and  retains  a  good 
shape,  not  often  seen  in  large  berries. 

Black  Defiance.— This  is  a  seedling  by  Mr. 
E.  AY”.  Durand,  who  produced  Durand’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  It  is  a  good-sized,  conical  berry,  some¬ 
what  disposed  to  coxcomb.  The  color  is  very 
dark  crimson,  reminding  one  of  that  of  the  old 
Black  Prince;  solid,  and  remarkably  juicy; 
flavor  very  sprightly  and  rich,  without  too  much 
acidity.  This  variety  received  the  premium  at 
the  N.  J.  Stale  Exhibition,  as  the  best  new 
seedling.  Mr.  D.  presented  six  other  seedlings, 
viz.:  Regulator,  Glossy  Cone,  Duke,  New  Jersey, 
Luxuriant,  and  Brilliant.  Of  these  the  commit- 
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tee  considered  two  worthy  of  special  notice :  the 

Luxuriant. — A  large,  flattened,  globose  fruit, 
very  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  of  a  very  good 
flavor,  and  remarkably  sweet;  and  the 

New  Jersey.  — A  crimson,  conical,  white- 
fleshed  and  showy  fruit  of  very  good  quality. 

Lady  oe  the  Lake. — A  new  seedling  by  J. 
Scott,  of  Brighton,  Mass.  A  short-conical  fruit, 
of  good  size  ;  scarlet,  inclining  to  crimson ;  mod¬ 
erately  firm,  sweet,  and  of  fair  flavor.  Some  of 
our  Massachusetts  friends  think  that  in  this  fruit 
•will  be  found  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany  without  its  objectionable  acidity. 

Wilder’s  No.  13. — A  conical  berry  of  excel¬ 
lent  shape,  and  remarkably  uniform  in  size.  It 
is  not  among  the  largest,  but  large  enough. 
The  surface  is  firm,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
presenting  that  polished  appearance  so  notice¬ 
able  in  the  Triomphe  de  Gaud  and  La  Con- 
stante.  Flavor  remarkably  delicate  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment, 
and  the  one  among  thousands  of  seedlings  con¬ 
sidered  by  its  originator  as  combining  the  most 
desirable  qualities.  A  cross  between  La  Con- 
stante  and  Hovey’s  seedling.  We  hope  that 
Col.  Wilder  will  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  po- 
mological  friends,  and  allow  this  excellent  and 
handsome  fruit  which  cost  him  so  much  labor 
to  produce  to  bear  his  distinguished  name. 

Romeyn’s  Seedling. — This  new  variety, which 
■we  noticed  last  year,  has  appeared  again  at  the 
various  show's.  The  plants  we  have  seen  at  the 
exhibitions,  said  to  be  of  field  culture,  were 
abundantly  fruitful.  The  fruit  is  much  like 
the  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  but  it  is  claimed  to 
be  better,  more  hardy,  and  more  productive.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  wdll  soon  become  popular 
without  the  use  of  extravagant  advertisements. 

Barnes’  Seedling  proves  to  be  an  excellent1 
market  fruit.  It  lias  been  exhibited  from  Ten 
Eyck  Bros.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  by  S.  B. 
Conover,  in  packages  taken  from  a  lot  sent  to 
market,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  its 
large  size,  firmness,  and  general  good  qualities. 

Cremont  — 1 This  old  variety  is  now  so  rare  as 
to  have  all  the  interest  of  a  new  one.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  Louisiana,  and  had  its  day  of  popular¬ 
ity.  It  ranks  among  the  large  varieties,  and  is 
regarded  as  particularly  valuable  for  forcing. 


stalk  which  usually  terminates  in  the  base  of 
the  flower  kept  on  growing,  and  produced 
another  flower  above  the  first  one,  and  the 
fruits  resulting  from  the  two  became  consoli¬ 
dated.  The  foreign  journals  have  within  the 
past  year  figured  a  number  of  similar  cases. 


Mal-Formed  Fruits.- 
more  or  less  specimens 


-Every  year  we  have 
of  mal-formed  fruits 
sent  to  us.  These  are 
often  interesting,  but  it 
is  not  always  conve¬ 
nient  for  us  to  place 
themon record.  Acom- 
mon  departure  from 
the  usual  manner  of 
growth  is  the  complete 
union  of  two  or  more 
fruits,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  cases  of  cherries, 
cucumbers,  melons,  ap¬ 
ples,  and  especially  to¬ 
matoes.  Another  freak 
is  the  production  of  one 
fruit  within  another. 
A  similar  thing  is  often 
seen  in  roses,  when  a 
bud  is  produced  in  the 
center  of  a  flower,  and 
sometimes  another  bud  from  the  center  of  the 
second  flower.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gates,  of  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  3'oung  pear  in 
which  this  state  of  things  is  plainly  shown,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  end  of  the  flower 


CALLICARPA  AMERICANA. 

Shrubs  with  Showy  Berries— Callicarpas. 


Our  natural  autumn  landscape  is  rich  enough 
with  the  many  tints  of  the  ripened  foliage.  We 
can  add  to  the  charm  of  autumn  in  our  gardens 
and  grounds  by  the  use  of  -those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  bear  showy  fruit.  In  planting 
for  summer  effects  we  should  not  forget  those  of 
the  later  season,  and  in  all  places  where  shrubs 
are  grown  at  all,  some  of  those  bearing  bright 
berries  should  be  introduced.  What  is  more 
brilliant  than  a  Burning-busli  ( Euonymus ),  or 
a  Black  Alder  ( Ilex  verticillata ),  when  lighted 
by  a  declining  October  sun  ?  Red  berries  we 
have  in  abundance,  and  the  Snowberry  affords 
us  a  pure  white.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  quite  neglected  shrub  which  gives  us  an  un¬ 
usual  color,  a  rich  purple.  The  Callicarpa  of 
our  Southern  States  ( C. Americana ),  is  found 
from  Virginia  southward ;  it  is  a  graceful  shrub 
three  or  four  feet  high,  which  bears  clusters  of 
inconspicuous  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
In  the  autumn  these  fruits  assume  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  violet  purple  color,  and  make  the  shrub 
highly  ornamental.  The  engraving  shows  a 
branch  of  half  the  natural  size.  From  the  color 
of  the  fruit,  the  shrub  is  called  at  the  South  the 
French  Mulberry.  It  is  not,  however,  related 
to  the  Mulberry,  but  belongs  to  the  Verbena 
Family.  The  name,  Callicarpa,  is  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  beautiful  fruit.  A  Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  species  are  in  cultivation.  The 
Callicarpas  succeed  in  any  rich  garden  soil,  and 
late  in  the  season  prove  to  be  very  attractive. 


Varieties  Produced  by  Pruning. 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  (London),  gives  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnaean 
Society  by  Mr.  B.  Clarke,  on  the  production  of 
varieties  by  pruning.  His  idea  is  that  the  modifi¬ 
cations  produced  by  pruning  are  in  a  degree 
perpetuated  by  seed,  and  that  by  constantly 
pruning  the  offspring  of  such  plants  in  the  same 
way  a  variety  or  race  may  ultimately  be  estab¬ 
lished.  He  suggests  Indian  corn  as  a  suitable 
subject  for  experiment,  and  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  those  Americans  who 
wish  to  try  it.  The  results,  whether  confirming 
Mr.  Clarke’s  view's  or  not,  would  be  interesting, 
and  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  wfill  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  experiment.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
present  increase  of  the  corn  crop  from  this  pro¬ 
cess.  We  have  not  tested  what  can  be  done  by 
selection  of  seed  from  the  corn  as  it  now  grows. 
“The  whole  of  the  male  flowers  are  to  be  cut  off 
by  cutting  the  stem  across,  a  week  or  fortnight 
before  the  first  flowers  wmuld  begin  to  open, 
and  the  female  left  to  be  fertilized  by  other 
plants  close  at  hand;  this  would,  if  repeated 
three  years,  it  may  be  expected,  produce  a 
variety  having  onlj'  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
male  flowers;  and  if  so,  there  would  be  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  flowers  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  which  it  may  be  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  would  be  female,  i.  e.,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spikes  of  females,  or  cobs,  as  they 
are  called  when  matured.  If  the  plants  left  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  fertilization  had  the  up¬ 
per  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  male  inflorescence 
removed  before  the  flowers  opened,  the  variety, 
if  produced,  would  take  a  shorter  time  by  a 
year  or  two.  One  plant  having  all  the  male 
flowers  removed,  placed  betw'een  twTo  having 
the  upper  half  or  two-tliirds  of  them  removed, 
•would,  it  is  believed,  be  the  better  way  of 
making  the  experiment  in  the  first  place.  If 
the  male  flowers  were  removed  very  early  by 
splitting  the  sheathing  leaves  open,  the  experi¬ 
ment  might  perhaps  be  less  successful  as  re¬ 
gards  utility,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant  being  checked ;  but  varieties  departing 
further  from  the  original  type  might  be  expect¬ 
ed.  In  one  of  the  plants  so  treated,  the  upper 
spike  of  female  flowers  produced  a  quantity  of 
male  flowers  at  its  apex.  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  increase  of  female  flowers  amounted  to  only 
one-fifth,  this  would  be,  for  the  United  States 
alone,  an  increase  of  produce  amounting  in 
value  to  more  than  $100,000,000  per  annum.” 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries.  —  Some 
one  writes  to  ask  why  these  fruits  so  unlike  in 
some  respects  are  both 
called  Rulms  by  bota¬ 
nists.  The  difference 
in  the  two  is  not  so 
great  as  it  appears.  The 
fruit,  as  we  term  it,  of 
both  is  not  a  simple 
fruit,  but  a  collection  of 
fruits.  The  grains  of 
which  the  berries  are 

made  up  is  each  a  distinct  fruit,  the  result  of  a 
distinct  pistil.  Each  grain  is  in  structure  like  a 
minute  plum.  The  grains  in  the  raspberry  co¬ 
here  slightly  to  one  another,  but  when  ripe  they 
have  a  very  slight  attachment  to  the  end  of  the 
stem  on  which  they  are  placed — receptacle,  as  it 
is  called, — and  the  mass  slips  off,  leaving  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  as  in  the  engraving.  In  the  blackberry 
the  grains  adhere  closely  to  the  receptacle, 
which  becomes  more  or  less  juicy  and  eatable. 
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Sea-side  Fare— The  Crab. 

Though  related  to  the  lobster,  the  crab  is  a  very 
different  looking  animal,  and  at  first  sight  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  not  very  manifest.  The 
crab  seems  to  be  all  body,  while  in  the  lobster  that 
part  popularly  called  the  “tail”  predominates.  In 
order  to  represent  the-crab  fairly,  we  give  two 


engravings,  one  showing  the  upper  side,  and  ftie 
other  the  lower  side.  Viewed  from  above,  fig.  1, 
we  see  that  which  corresponds  to  the  body  part  of 
the  lobster,  with  the  mouth  and  eyes  in  the  center 
of  the  rounded  edge.  The  sides  of  this  portion 
end  in  two  sharp  points.  Turning  the  crab  over, 
we  see  in  fig.  2,  how  the  legs  are  attached.  The  two 
forward  ones  are,  as  in  the  lobster,  enlarged  to 
form  claws  or  nippers,  while  the  rear  pair  are  thin 
and  broad,  to  aid  the  animal  in  swimming,  and  are 
called  “flippers.”  The  part  corresponding  to  the 
“tail”  of  the  lobster  is  very  small  and  inconspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  crab,  and  is  closely  bent  under  the  body, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  “tuck” 
of  a  pocket-book.  In  the  female,  the 
eggs  are  carried  under  this  “  apron.” 

Crabs  are  caught  in  shallow  water  by 
means  of  nets,  and  in  deep  water  by 
baitiug  a  net  stretched  over  a  hoop 
with  meat,  which  is  quite  as  good 
for  this  purpose  if  it  has  passed  the 
point  at  which  it  is  fit  for  food. 

Sometimes  a  long  line  is  set,  with 
bait  placed  at  intervals,  and  the 
fishermen  pass  along  the  line  in  a 
bbat,  and  remove  the  crabs  that  have 
taken  hold  by  means  of  a  hand-net. 

"When  taken  from  the  water,  the 
crab  is  of  a  dull  olive  green,  with 
some  blue  about  the  claws ;  it 
is  very  lively  and  pugnacious,  and  capable  of 
giving  a  severe  nip  with  the  claws.  Taken  up 
by  the  flippers,  or  by  the  portion  between  them, 
the  animal  is  unable  to  inflict  injury  when  handled. 
The  crab  may  be  regarded  as  a  delicacy,  or  luxury, 
rather  than  an  article  of  substantial  food.  It  is 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  lobster,  and  will 
live  for  a  number  of  days  in  moist  sea-weed.  It  is 
cooked  by  being  plunged  into  boiling  salted  wa¬ 
ter,  and  after  cooking  for  twenty  minutes,  is  taken 
up  and  cooled,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  The 
boiling  converts  the  olive  coloring  of  the  shell  to  a 
bright  scarlet,  while  the  white  portions  become 
still  whiter.  To  eat  the  crab  requires  some  patience, 
and  a  hungry  man  had  better  take  some  other  food, 
and  pick  at  the  crab  after  his  hunger  is  mainly  satis¬ 
fied.  In  eating  the  crab,  the  claws  are  removed 
and  cracked,  and  afford  a  nice  bit.  The  legs  arc 
generally  rejected,  though  some  like  to  munch 
them  for  the  little  meat  they  contain.  By  a  pull, 
placing  the  thumbs  at  the  mouth,  the  upper  shell 
is  separated  from  the  lower  portion,  which  contains 
the  meat.  The  gills,  some  fringe-like,  pnegtable 


looking  bodies,  are  removed,  and  then  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  is  broken  up  by  the  fingers.  The  meat  is 
found  enclosed  in  tough,  elastic  membranes,  which 
answer  to  the  crab  for  bones,  and  has  to  be  picked 
out.  "When  served  in  the  rough  (aw  naturel),  the 
meat  is  eaten  as  it  is  picked  out.  When  crabs  are 
served  at  the  table,  the  meat  is  carefully  picked  out, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  “  coral  ”  (spawn)  from 
the  female,  as  well  as  the  yellow  fat,  chopped  and 
dressed  with  whatever  seasoning  may  be  fancied — 
oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  pepper, etc., —and  then  filled 
into  the  upper  shell, which  has  been  properly  cleaned. 

Another  way  is,  to  pick  out 
the  meat  as  above,  warm  it 
up  in  a  saucepan  with  but¬ 
ter,  bread  crumbs,  and  sea¬ 
soning;  fill  the  shells  and 
put  bread  crumbs  over,  then 
place  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven  until  of  a 
good  brown,  and  serve  hot. 

Soft-shelled  Ckabs  are 
among  the  high-priced  deli¬ 
cacies  found  in  our  city 
markets  and  restaurants. 
The  crab,  enclosed  iu  its 
firm  coat,  cannot  increase 
in  size,  so  iu  the  spring  of 
the  year  it  manages  to  shed 
its  shell  completely,  claws 
and  all,  even  divesting  it¬ 
self  of  stomach  and  other 
interior  portions.  Iu  this 
condition,  it  is  a  poor, 
defenceless  thing,  covered  only  by  a  tender  skin, 
and  being  quite  incapable  of  offering  the  least 
resistance  to  an  enemy,  it  conceals  itself  iu  a 
hole  or  under  some  protection.  Shore  people  tell 
us  that  at  this  season  they  always  find  a  hard  crab 
ready  to  act  as  a  defender  of  the  soft-shelled  one. 
During  this  defenceless  condition  the  animal  makes 
its  growth,  the  shell  gradually  hardens,  and  it 
comes  out  a  new  edition,  “  enlarged  and  corrected.” 
It  is  in  their  soft-shelled  condition  that  the  crabs 
possess  their  greatest  value,  and  the  trade  in  them 
in  the  season  is  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
softer  the  crab,  the  more  valuable  it  is  ;  in  a  few 


Fig.  2. — UNDEK  SIDE  OF  EDIBLE  CKAB. 

days  after  shedding,  the  skin  becomes  tough,  and 
it  is  known  as  a  “leather-back.”  In  the  New 
York  market  soft-shelled  crabs  seldom  sell  for  less 
than  one  dollar  a  dozen,  and  often  higher.  Like 
the  others,  they  are  always  cooked  alive.  The  crab 
is  first  dipped  in  beaten  egg,  then  covered  with 
powdered  cracker,  after  which  it  is  put,  with  all 
the  cracker  that  will  adhere,  into  an  abundance  of 
hot  fat.  The  crab  dies  instantly,  and  is  cooked  un¬ 
til  the  cracker  becomes  of  a  good  brown.  Good 
either  hot  or  cold.  In  this  state  all  of  the  animal  is 
eaten,  except  some  tough  portions  about  the  mouth. 
Several  other  species  of  crab  are  found  along  our 
coast;  these  are  very  interesting  to  the  naturalist, 
but  few  of  them  are  of  value  as  food.  A  kind 
called  the  “stone  crab”  is  often  caught  in  the  nets 
of  the  fishermen  in  winter,  and  kept  in  a  “car” 
until  it  sheds  its  shell,  when  it  is  eaten.  A  very 
small  crab  is  found  as  a  guest  of  the  oyster,  en¬ 
closed  within  its  shells.  These- crabs  are  about  the 
size  of  large  spiders,  and  resemble  them  somewhat. 
The  oystermen  save  them  and  sell  them  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  them  stewetj  like  oysters  and  eaten  entire. 


Fig.  1. — EDIBLE  CKAB,  ONE-THIKD  SIZE. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


I  have  just  been  bottling  the  ginger  beer  that  I 
made  yesterday.  We  are  all  fond  of  it  and  find  it 
very  refreshing  this  sultry  weather.  It  is  made  as 
follows  :  Pour  into  a  vessel  upon  the  fire  2  gallons 
of  spring  water.  While  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  mix 
well  together  3  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  2  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  2  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons. 
As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  stir  in  the  mixture,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
Set  to  cool  in  a  large  crock,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
spread  a  small  piece  of  bread  with  a  little  good 
yeast,  and  place  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  beer. 
Bottle  the  next  day,  securing  the  cork  firmly.  Only 
good  strong  bottles  should  be  used.  This  is  rather 
an  extravagant  luxury  for  a  large  family,  and  some¬ 
times  I  reduce  the  expense  by  using  less  sugar,  and 
a  little  cream  of  tartar,  but  my  reputation  for  mak¬ 
ing  excellent  ginger  beer  suffers  in  consequeuce. 

My  plums  look  delicious,  certainly.  I  pride  my¬ 
self  on  my  plum  preserve.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  unbroken  luscious  fruit  so  tempt¬ 
ingly  surrounded  by  its  natural  juice,  as  I  make  it, 
and  the  brown,  burnt  looking  mass  of  jam  I  some¬ 
times  find  at  the  tables  of  some  of  my  friends.  The 
large  blue  plum  and  greengages  I  generally  bottle. 
Damsons,  when  done  up  lb.  for  lb.,  will  keep  per¬ 
fectly  in  crocks  or  jars,  and  as  they  require  nearly 
or  quite  that  amount  of  sugar  to  make  them  palat¬ 
able,  I  prefer  to  do  them  up  in  this  way,  as  I  can 
always  find  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  fill 
all  the  self-sealing  bottles  I  have.  My  method, 
however,  of  extracting  the  juice  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Procure  ajar  or  crock  that  will  go  into  the 
oven.  Proportion  the  sugar  to  be  used,  wipe  and 
stem  the  fruit.  Place  a  layer  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  sprinkle  well  with  some  of  the  sugar, 
another  layer  of  plums  and  sugar,  until  the  crock  is- 
full.  Cover  and  place  in  a  moderately  heated  oven, 
allowing  them  to  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
It  will  do  no  harm  to  take  the  jar  out  occasionally, 
if  the  oven  is  needed  or  should  be  too  hot.  I  usu¬ 
ally  put  mine  in  about  tea  time,  and  by  the  next 
day  they  are  ready  for  the  final  doing  up.  Sepa¬ 
rate  juice  and  plums  by  a  colander,  put  the  juice 
into  a  brass  or  porcelain  kettle,  (on  no  account  use 
a  tin  or  iron,  as  the  color  will  be  spoiled),  adding 
the  sugar  not  used  the  evening  before,  and  place 
upon  the  stove.  If  I  am  using  the  blue  plum  or 
greengage,  as  soon  as  the  syrup  has  well  boiled  I 
put  in  the  fruit,  and  when  it  boils  perfectly,  bottle 
and  immediately  put  on  the  lid  securely.  With 
damsons  the  syrup  should  be  simmered  and  skim¬ 
med  until  no  more  scum  will  rise;  then  the  fruit 
should  be  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  slowly 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  when  they  may  be 
poured  into  small  jars  or  crocks  as  convenient. 

Black  currant  jam  may  be  made  in  this  way ;  this 
fruit  does  not  require  quite  so  much  sugar  however. 
The  jam  is  excellent  for  colds,  and  some  persons 
are  fond  of  it  in  tarts  or  as  a  table  sweetmeat. 

We  use  so  much  sponge  and  rich  cake  that  for 
some  time  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  must  adopt 
a  cheaper  kind  for  every  day  use,  both  because  eggs 
and  butter  are  so  dear,  and  because  I  think  that 
a  plainer  kind  would  be  far  healthier  for  us,  the 
children  especially.  Last  baking  day  I  tried  the 
experiment,  and  made  a  very  palatable  cake  from 
the  cheapest  materials.  Even  Edward,  who  is 
rather  fastidious,  ate  some  of  it,  and  when  asked 
for  an  opinion,  said  it  would  do.  Place  two  tea¬ 
cups  of  brown  sugar  in  the  cake  bowl,  with  one 
teacup  of  lard  and  a  half  teacup  of  earraway  seeds. 
After  mixing  to  a  foam,  add  two  teacups  of  sour 
milk,  and  stir  well  again ;  sift  with  the  flour  1 
tablespoonful  of  baking  powder;  about  4  teacups 
of  flour  may  be  needed,  perhaps  5.  When  the  flour 
is  well  blended  in,  add  1  teaspoonful  of  soda  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Bake  in  a  well- 
larded  tin  for  at  least  an  hour  iu  a  moderate  oven. 

The  peach  season  will  soon  be  at  its  flight,  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  enjoy  the  preserving  and 
pickling  processes  very  much.  I  always  do.  An 
excellent  housekeeper,  and  one  who  has  always 
been  ready  to  adopt  any  seasonable  expedient  for 
saving-  time  or  labor  in  the  household,  gave  me  the 
following  recipe  for  skinning  peaches.  I  can  assure 
you,  that  if  the  directions  are  followed  you  will  be 
able  to  remove  the  skins  of  your  peaches  pleasantly 
■and  expeditiously.  Place  in  an  iron  kettle  two 
quarts  of  good,  sweet,  fresh,  wood  ashes  (not  coal 
aslies)  cover  with  four  quarts  of  soft  water,  and  let 
it  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Put  in  a  dozen  or  so  of 
peaches  and  keep  the  pot  boiling;  count  20  mod¬ 
erately  and  take  out  the  peaches,  throwing  them 
immediately  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Take  one 
in  your  hand  and  with  the  thumb  gently  remove 
the  skin.  It,  will  slip  off  almost  without  this  aid, 
leaving  a  round,  beautiful  ball  in  your  hand;  pass 
this  to  another  pail  of  water,  from  which  they  may 
be  halved,  stoned,  or  quartered,  as  desired.  If  the 
lye  fails  to  effect  the  skin,  the  ashes  are  not  good, 
or  it  is  not  strong  enough,  and  more  ashes  should 
be  added.  Remember  that  wood  ashes  only  should 
be  used.  The  peaches  should  on  no  account  re¬ 
main  iia  the  boiling  lye  long  enough  to  cook  them 
ever  so  slightly.  The  business  of  bottling  peach¬ 
es  is  so  simple  that  I  hesitate  to  give  directions, 
yet  I  can  but  remember  that  many  housekeepers 
signally  and  positively  fail  to  have  their  fruit  keep. 
I  have  bottled  peaches  for  the  last  seven  years, 
some  with  and  some  without  sugar,  and  never  in 
that  time  have  had  a  single  bottle  to  ferment,  mold 
on  the  top,  or  turn  musty.  A  bottle  or  two  of 
strawberries  may  have  molded — occasionally  some 
of  them  have  turned  watery — and  at  one  time  six 
bottles  of  blackberries  fermented,  and  of  course 
popped,  but  peaches  have  always  been  an  invaria¬ 
ble  success  with  me.  The  secret  of  bottling  fruit 
successfully  is  not  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  used, 
not  the  absence  of  water,  or  in  the  length  of  time 
boiled, — all  of  which  were  actual  requirements  in 
t lie  old-fashioned  manner  of  preserving, — but  the 
secret  lies  in  there  being  no  germ  of  fermentation 
left  undestroyed  in  the  fruit  itself,  and  in  the  actual 
expulsion  and  exclusion  of  the  air.  Boiling  the 
fruit  expands  it,  and  to  make  room  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  the  air  must  be  expelled,  and  hermetically 
sealing  the  bottle  while  the  contents  are  in  this 
heated  and  expanded  state  precludes  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  1  lie  air  again  entering  while  the  bottle  and 
fruit  are  cooling. — Yes,  you  say,  that  may  be  logi¬ 
cal,  but  I  fail  to  see  through  your  explanation. 
Well,  then,  never  mind  the  scieuce,  but  accept  the 
recipe.  When  a  quantity  of  peaches  are  ready, 
prepare  your  bottles  by  putting  them  into  warm 
water  to. season  them.  Place  upon  the  stove  in  a 
clean  porcelain  or  brass  kettle,  two  quarts  of  water 
and  perhaps  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  or  sweeten  to 
any  extent  desired.  When  boiling,  put  in  a  quantity 
of  peaches  either  whole  or  in  halves,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  boil  positively  all  throughout,  with  a  fork 
take  out  a  peach  at  a  time  and  fill  one  bottle,  being- 
careful  not  to  crush  or  bruise  them;  then  with  a 
hot  teacup  till  up  to  the  brim  of  the  bottle  with 
some  of  the  boiling  syrup,  and  seal  immediately. 

I  generally  place  each  bottle  on  a  tin  plate  by  the 
side  of  the  kettle  and  allow  it  to  stand  there  until 
idled  and  scaled.  Care  should  be  taken  to  put  into 
the  kettle  as  nearly  as  possible  a  quantity  of  fruit 
proportionate  to  one  or  two  or  three  bottles,  as  it  is 
desirable  not  to  renew  the  kettle  while  any  fruit 
remains  in  the  syrup,  as  they  will  boil  too  much 
and  the  syrup  will  not  be  clear,  If  one  or  two 
should  be  leftover,  remove  to  a  dish  each  time,  and 
when  the  others  are  done,  place  these  in  the  kettle, 
give  them  a  boil  up,  and  bottle  by  themselves  or 
have  them  for  tea.  As  the  syrup  is  exhausted  in 
the  kettle  add  more  water  and  sugar.  1  always  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  a  kettle  of  boiling-  water,  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  and  using  this  I  do  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  the  syrup  to  boil.  Fourteen  ordinary 
sized  peaches  halved  will  be  sufficient  for  a  quart 
bottle,  and  ten  where  the  stones  are  not  removed. 

ISjsJsesil  2®n<l«lisag-. — Mrs.  II., 
Terre  Ilaute,  Ind.  This  institution  of  Yankee  land  is 
prepared  by  boiling  a  quart  of  milk  and  stirring  in  slowly 


a  large  teacupful  of  meal.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  one  of  butter,  and  spice  to  taste.  It  is  very 
much  improved  for  some  tastes  by  slicing-  up  five  or  six 
apple's.  Bake  two  hours  or  longer.  It  was  customary  to 
bake  it  all  night  with  the  brown  bread  in  a  brick  oven. 


Fly-Time. 


Next  to  “  dust,”  flies  are  probably  the  careful 
housekeeper’s  greatest  annoyance.  Those  we  have 
must  be  direct  descendants  of  those  of  Egypt,  for 
they  are  great  plagues.  The  common  house-fly 
breeds  in  manure,  and  is  different  from  the  one 
which  deposits  -its  eggs  in  meat.  At  the  close  of 
the  warm  season  enough  conceal  themselves  in 
cracks  ami  crannies  to  continue  the  race.  We  are 
sometimes  asked  how  to  destroy  them.  Unless 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  house,  there  is  hut  little 
use  in  attempting  to  destroy  them.  It  i*  an  old 
saying  “  For  every  one  killed  a  dozen  will  come  to 
liis  funeral.”  Most  of  the  destructive  agents  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  attractiveness,  and  arc  quite  sure 
to  draw  as  many  as  they  kill.  Leaving  out  of  ques¬ 
tion  the  various  traps,  home-made  and  otherwise, 
we  notice  some  of  the  other  fly  destroyers  in  use. 
An  article  is  sold  at  the  drug  stores  and  elsewhere 
under  the  name  of  Cobalt  and  Flv-powder.  This 
is  mixed  with  sweetened  water  and  set  about  in 
plates.  It  will  kill  flies — and  human  beings  also. 
Don't  touch  it.  There  is  no  Cobalt  about  it;  it  is 
only  crude  metallic  arsenic  ground  to  powder,  and 
is  a  deadly  poison.  There  have  been  lives  enough 
lost  already  through  the  use  of  this  dangerous  stuff 
sold  under  a  false  name.  An  infusion  of  quassia 
wood,  sweetened,  will  kill  flics,  if  they  cat  it.  This 
is  harmless.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  “  fly¬ 
papers”  arc  prepared  with  this.  In  New  York, 
and  we  suppose  in  other  large  cities,  the  regular 
bug  and  rat  destroyers  sell  what  they  call  “  Catch 
’em  Alive,  Oh  !”  This  is  sheets  of  paper  smeared 
with  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  some  fatty  matter,  to 
make  a  sticky  coating  much  like  a  freshly  var¬ 
nished  surface.  If  a  fly  alights  upon  this  he  is 
held  fast  by  his  feet  and  struggles  until  death 
comes  to  his  relief.  There  are  other  fly-destroying 
devices,  but  these  will  do  as  examples,  as  we  do 
not  believe  in  any  of  them.  The  only  way  to  man¬ 
age  with  flies  is  to  keep  them  out.  All  rooms 
when  not  in  use  should  be  kept  perfectly  dark  in 
fly-time,  and  those  in  constant  use  be  provided 
with,  screens  to  both  windows  and  doors.  These 
arc  frames  upon  which  is  stretched  wire  cloth,  or 
the  less  expensive  mosquito  netting.  This  is  no 
little  trouble,  and  freedom  from  flies  is  obtained 
at  considerable  sacrifice  of  one’s  own  freedom  of 
motion.  To  us  there  is  a  sense  of  confinement  in  ' 
rooms  provided  with  screens  like  these,  and  we  pre¬ 
fer  open  windows  and  free  air,  even  if  we  must 
have  the  flies  along  with  them.  The  number  of 
flies  will  be  much  lessened  if  great  care  he  taken  to 
keep  all  sweets  and  everything  attractive  to  them 
carefully  covered  up  and  out  of  their  reach. 
Wherever  there  is  anything  out  of  doors  that  at¬ 
tracts  flics,  it  is  as  good  as  a  warning  from  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  that  it  should  be  removed. 


The  Cooking  of  Vegetables. 


It  is  astonishing,  nay  lamentable,  to  observe  how 
little  variety  in  the  way  of  vegetables  is  enjoyed 
by  farmers’  families.  We  arc  reminded  of  this  by 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  W.,  who  is  determined  to 
have  a  greater  variety  in  her  “  garden  patch.”  She 
finds  upon  looking  over  our  garden  hints  that  there 
are  many  things  that  she  knew  nothing  about. 
Among  these  are  cauliflower,  egg  plant,  salsify, 
spinach,  okra,  martynia,  etc.  The  writer  need  not 
ask  us  “  not  to  smile  at  her  ignorance,”  for  there 
are  thousands  all  over  the  country  who  never  even 
saw  these  things,  much  less  have  them  as  a  part  of 
their  daily  food.  The  Agriculturist  has  for  years 
been  striving  to  make  the  farmer’s  home  more 
pleasant,  and  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  this  is  to 
advocate  a  greater  variety  of  wholesome  food.  Our 
correspondent  complains  that,  while  she  can  learn 
from  our  pages  where  to  get  the  seeds  and  how  to 
cultivate  the  plants,  she  has  no  instructions  how  to 


prepare  them  for  the  table.  Perhaps  we  have  said 
less  about  cooking  vegetables  than  we  ought,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  our  household  friends 
indicate  the  kind  of  information  they  want.  It 
will  be  impracticable  to  dispose  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  list  in  a  single  article,  so  we  will  begin 
with  the  simplest — and  we  had  almost  said  the  best — 

The  Cauliflower — and  what  is  said  about  this 
applies  to  broccoli,  which  is  much  like  it,  but  a 
hardier  plant,  in  which  the  “  head,”  or  eatable  por¬ 
tion,  is  green  or  purplish,  instead  of  white.  Some 
boil  the  cauliflower  whole,  but  we  prefer  to  divide 
it  into  several  pieces,  as  it  cooks  more  evenly,  and 
also  allows  one  to  ascertain  if  any  insect  or  slug 
lias  secreted  itself  within.  Wash  the  head,  and 
put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  that  has  been 
slightly  salted,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  stem  end 
becomes  soft.  Remove  with  a  skimmer,  as  it  is  too 
tender  to  take  up  with  a  fork,  place  upon  a  dish, 
and  pour  over  a  dressing  of  drawn  butter — the 
simple  sauce  made  with  butter,  flour,  and  water, 
— and  that’s  all  there  is  of  it,  except  to  serve  it.  It 
is  no  more  trouble  than  cabbage,  but  vastly  more 
delicate  to  the  taste  and  digestible  in  the  stomach. 
Many  eat  it  just  as  served,  with  the  butter  dressing, 
while  others  prefer  to- use  vinegar,  as  with  cab¬ 
bage.  To  spoil  cauliflower,  boil  it  with  meat. 

Spinach. — We  gave  directions  a  few  years  ago, 
and  briefly  repeat.  One  way  is  to  put  it  into  water 
(boiling,  of  course),  cook  until  done,  take  up, 
drain,  and  serve.  In  short,  treat  it  like  any  other 
“greens.”  An  improvement  on  this  is  to  take  up 
the  spinach  when  done,  chop  it,  and  warm  it 
wiUi  a  plenty  of  butter,  and  serve.  To  have 
spinach  at  its  best,  it  should  be  cooked  in  a  very 
little  water.  Wash,  and  place  in  a  saucepan  with 
only  the  water  that  adheres  to  the  leaves,  add  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  stew  gently,  with  the  pan  close¬ 
ly  covered,  until  tender,  Take  out,  chop  fine,  and 
return  to  the  saucepan  with  more  butter— no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much,  hardly,  for  spinach  will  allow  of  t lie 
use  of  a  large  quantity,  if  one  has  it  to  spare. 
Seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  may  be  added— some 
use  nutmeg — heat  up  again,  and  serve.  It  is  very 
common  to  garnish  or  ornament  the  dish  with 
slices  of  cold  boiled  eggs.  Other  of  the  less  known 
vegetables  will  be  treated  of  at  another  time. 


Recipes  for  Dyeing  Carpet  Warp. 


Miss  “E.,"  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following 
recipes  for  dyeing  carpet  warp,  which  she  says  have 
been  well  tested.  From  what  we  know  of  dyeing, 
the  directions  seem  practical.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  material  when  wet  always  looks 
darker  than  it  will  when  dry,  and  in,  order  to  judge 
whether  the  desired  shade  is  obtained,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wring  out  a  small  portion  quite  dry  before 
deciding  that  the  shade  is  deep  enough.  After  the 
material  is  dried,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  iu 
an  abundance  of  soft  water  until  no  more  color  is 
imparted  to  the  water. 

C«i"eeJi. — For  three  pounds  of  warp,  take  one 
pound  of  fustic,  one  half  pound  of  logwood  chips, 
a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and 
three  pails  of  water;  boil  one  hour. 

Purple. — For  fifteen  pounds  of  warp  take  four 
pounds  logwood  chips  ;  boil  them  in  two  pails  of 
water.  Dissolve  one  pound  alum  in  a  pail  of  hot 
water;  pour  the  alum  water  to  that  containing-  the 
logwood,  and  boil  your  cotton  in  it  one  hour. 

Yellow. — For  five  pounds  of  cotton,  dissolve 
eight  oz.  sugar  of  lead  in  four  qts.  of  warm  water, 
and  dissolve  five  oz.  bichromate  of  potash  in  three 
qts.  of  warm  water.  Put  the  cotton  in  the  lead 
water  first,  wring  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  water;  continue  until  you  have  the 
shade  you  wish. 

l*5ialc. — For  live  pounds  of  cotton,  take  two 
pounds  of  Nieauragua  or  Red  wood,  four  of  solu¬ 
tion  of  tin;  boil  the  wood  an  hour  in  six  qts.  of 
water.  Pour  the  dye  into  a  tub  and  add  the  solution 
of  tin,  put  in  your  cotton,  let  it  staud  five  minutes, 
and  you  will  have  a  nice  color.  [The  solution  of 
tin  may  be  had  of  the  druggists  under  the  name  of 
the  chloride  or  muriate  of  tin. — Eds.) 
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Own*  ^'nv  PoliceniOH. 


They  are  wiry,  spry  little  fellows,  not  so  big  as  “  Tom 
Thumb,”  but  they  are  the  most,cspert  thief  takers  in  the 
city.  Tltey  are  dressed  in  a  neat  uniform  of  gray  and 
brown,  each  with  feathers  in  his  cap,  and  armed  with  a 
sharp  instrument  formed  something  like  a  pair  of  nip¬ 
pers,  with  which  they  seize  maurauders,  and  they  seldom 
fail  to  make  a  capture  when  once  they  give  chase.  Our 
parks,  especially,  have  for  years  been  infested  with  hordes 
of  lawless  characters,  that  defaced  the  public  ornaments, 
disgusted  the  people  with  their  vile  practices,  and  made 
themselves  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Scarcely  a  tree  or 
shrub  was  left  uninjured,  the  walks  were  disfigured,  and 
passers  in  their  vicinity  seldom  escaped  being  pounced 
upon  by  one  or  more  of  the  uncleanly  tribe.  Many  plans 
were  tried  to  repel  and  destroy  them.  Cunning  traps 
were  set  to  catch  them ;  poisonous  mixtures  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  mix  with  their  food,  and  rewards  were  given  for 
their  capture ;  still  they  seemed  to  thrive  and  increase. 
At  last,  some  one  suggested  that  a  family  named  Spar¬ 
row  lived  in  England,  noted  for  their  success  in  dealing 
with  such  ugly  customers,  and  some  of  them  were  in¬ 
duced  to  emigrate  here  and  practice  their  profession. 
Their  success  is  most  gratifying.  Those  pests,  the  Mil¬ 
lers,  Moths,  Canker-worms,  Caterpillars,  Measure  worms, 
etc.,  as  these  thieves  were  named,  arc  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing,  and  the  new  policemen  are  petted  by  every  body. 
Commodious  houses  have  been  put  up  for  them,  the  chil¬ 
dren  divide  their  bread  and  cake  with  those  friends,  and 
by  the  help  of  these  and  other  benefactors  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  shade  trees  of  our  cities  will  hereafter 
be  ornaments  instead  of  wormeries.  Now  the  next  time 
you  go  out  to  try  your  skill  as  a  marksman,  please  don’t 
murder  any  of  our  friends  who  are  trying  their  hand  at 
thief  catching  in  your  neighborhood.  Otherwise,  may 
the  whole  brood  of  unclean  and  rapacious  insects  and 
vermin  torment  you  by  day  and  haunt  you  by  night,  until 
you  are  reclaimed  from  thoughtlessness  and  ingratitude. 


Ways  of  CSetSiaag-  a  S-iivinig-— ESI. 


TRY  YOUR  WEIGHT,  SIR? 


The  man  with  the  weighing  machine  is  well  known  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  some  other  large 
cities.  lie  may  be  found  wherever  a  large  number  of 
people  gather,  especially  on  any  holiday  occasion.  His 
apparatus  is  usually  a  frame  of  three  upright  poles,  with 
a  spring  balance  hung  from  the  top,  and  a  chair  swung 
front  the  balance,  for  the  convenience  of  customers.  It 
is  amusing  to  notice  that  in  most  cases  people  weigh 
more  on  these  machines  than  when  standing  on  Fair¬ 
banks’  Standard  Scales.  The  proprietor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  knows  something  of  human  nature.  Most  persons 
like  to  weigh  well,  in  body  as  well  as  character.  We 
have  seen  a  man  pull  down  two  hundred  pounds  on  the 
scales,  and  get  off  with  an  air  that  said,  “  There’s  a  feat 
for  you.”  Thin  men  looked  pleased  when  their  weight 
was  given  at  five  to  ten  pounds  more  than  they  expected. 
Thus  the  operator  worked  upon  the  vanity  of  his  custom¬ 
ers  and  sent  them  off  well '  pleased  with  themselves.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  ways  of  gotting  a  living,  curiosity 
is  principally  appealed  to,  and  there  is  enough  of  it  in 
every  large  community  to  enable  those  who  gratify  it  to 
“turn  a  penny”  often,  and  thus  gain  a  livelihood. 

^cw  leascet.—  “  Mother,”  exclaimed  an 
affected  young  lady,  just  home  from  boarding  school, 
“  mother,  here  is  a  grammatical  error  in  the  Bible  1” 
“Lawsakcs!”  replied  the  old  lady,  adjusting  her  spec¬ 
tacles,  “  Kill  it !  kill  it  right  off,  for  I  do  believe  it’s  the 
pesky  thing  that’s  been  eatin’  up  all  the  bookmarks.” 


Casriosities  at  Stee  Mtaseatsaa. 

Among  the  curiosities  exhibited  at  Barnum’s  Museum 
before  its  destruction  by  fire  were  many  tilings  which  a 
casual  observer  would  not  be  likely  to  notice.  Our  artist 
has  sketched  a  few  of  these  for  the  amusement  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  eyes  sharp  enough  to  sec  what  can 
be  found  by  looking  carefully.  If  the  curious  figure  be¬ 
hind  the  visitor  in  the  picture  could  have  been  kept  there, 
its  exhibition  might  have  made  a  fortune  for  Barnttm. 

BSceoIHectlofiis. 

“Uncle  Jim”  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist: 
“  I  am  yet  a  young  man,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  when 
I  was  raising  my  little  crop.  I  well  remember  how 
father  and  mother  were  imitated  in  the  cultivation,  gath¬ 
ering,  and  marketing  of  the  same,  and  what  an  interest 
they  took  in  advising  me  so  as  to  prevent  a  failure. 
Then  they  pointed  out  a  place  where  I  could  loan  my 
money  to  a  good  reliable  man,  and  receive  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  A  note  was  given,  and 
how  carefully  it  was  stored  away  among  my  treasures  1 
At  the  appointed  time  I  received  all  the  principal  and  the 
interest,  and  at  the  suggestion  made  by  mother  I  bought 
a  young  colt.  That  colt  was  well  cared  for,  and  when 
grown,  what  a  handsome  price  it  brought  1  Oh,  I  was 
rich  enough  I  ‘  But  no,’  said  father,  ‘  if  you  buy  a  lot,’ 
showing  where  it  was,  ‘  some  day  you  can  put  a  house 
on  it,  and  then  you  will  have  a  home  of  your  own.’  New 
aspirations  flitted  o’er  my  mind ;  the  lot  was  purchased, 
and  strange  to  say,  since  I  began  this  epistle,  a  little 
boy  entered  and  paid  me  a  month’s  rent,  an  income  on 
this  same  investment.  And  now,  upon  the  same  farm,  I 
too  am  raising  a  boy  who  is  receiving  encouragement  in 
a  like  manner,  and  to  see  how  he  is  striving  to  outstrip 
me  repays  me  for  all  my  trouble.  A  finer  house,  a  finer 
lot,  are  his  aspirations,  and  the  chances  are  for  his  suc¬ 
cess.  This  little  boy,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  has  attended 
to  his  horse,  and  helped  milk  three  cows,  and  carried  one 
gallon  of  milk  one  half  mile  distant  each  day,  besides  at¬ 
tending  school  and  receiving  the  highest  percentage  for 
good  scholarship.  Farm  life  for  him  will  be  among  the 
cherished  memories.  Two  more  subscribers  to  the  list 
previously  sent  you  are  monitors  of  his  perseverance.” 

Answers  to  EDa*®I>Ies&RS  asm!  IPtazzles. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in 
the  July  number,  page  2(55.  No.  310.  Metagram. — Zone, 
Bone,  Tone,  None.... No.  311.  Illustrated  Selnis.—  Quota¬ 
tion  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.—  2  P  R  in  ce  apples  in 
lut  man  gnat  ewer  rein  s  elf  love  two  urge,  rca  sun  toe 
rest  rain  :  or,  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ;  self- 
love  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrain...  No.  312.  Mathe¬ 
matical  Problem.— 2, 001 ,599, 83-1+ farms  of  300  acres  each. 
_ No.  313.  Conundrum. — She  has  a  tail  in  pi'ess. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  to  puzzles  pre¬ 
viously  published.  Eva  Gray,  Henry  A.  Drury,  Levi 
Capp,  Aaron  B.  Leach,  Stanhope  E.  Leach,  J.  West 
Homer,  Marius  Heighton,  James  A.  Baxter,  It.  Hervard 
Millar,  N.  E.  Melick,  Charlie  Weber,  J.  F.  Webber, 
Clara  T.  Shannon,  Addie  A.  Hadley,  E.  P.  Washburn,  J. 
A.  Littell,  Sallie  J.  Work,  A.  P.  Henry,  Thos.  C.  Hughes, 
“C.  L.  B.,”  H.  Elliott,  W.  Shelly,  Sarah  Emma  Horton. 

5few  Frizzles  to  tee  Answered. 

No.  314.  Logogriph.— (The  word  “  logogriph  ”  means  a 
“word  net,”  that  is,  a  word  enclosing  others  like  a  net.) 
My  home  is  a  cold,  damp,  uninviting  place.  When  taken 
from  it,  I  repay  the  service  with  cheerfulness  and  com¬ 


fort,  and  I  have  added  to  the  fortunes  of  many.  I  con¬ 
tain  1st,  the  name  of  one  of  my  greatest  friends.  2d. 
Half  of  a  beautiful  bird.  3d.  Everybody’s  favorite.  4th. 
The  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  5th.  An  engineer’s 
and  lady’s  assistant.  6th.  Something  often  put  on  a 
drum,  on  a  shoe,  also  found  in  barrels.  What  is  the  word  ? 

No.  •  315.  Mathematical 
Problem. — I  have  a  lot  of 
ground  100  feet  long  and  SO 
feet  wide.  I  wish  to  make  a 
ditch  inside  of  the  boundary 
of  said  lot,  so  that  the  ground 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  may 
raise  the  balance  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  lot  one  foot  higher. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of 
ditch  are  to  be  made  equal ; 
what  ought  they  to  be? 

No.  316.  Picture  Puzzle.— 
Why  does  this  picture  repre¬ 
sent  the  office  of  the  Pope  ? 

No.  31?.  Metagram. — A  word  of  four  letters  feeds  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings.  Change  the  first  letter  and  it 
warms  millions.  Change  the  first  letter  again  and  you 
have  a  wonderful  performance.  Another  change  gives  a 
place  to  rest.  What  are  the  words  of  the  metagram  ? 


No.  31S.  Puzzle  Picture.  What  common  mathemati¬ 
cal  instrument  is  represented  by  the  above  figures  ? 


No.  310.  Pizzle  Picture. — What  common  mode  of 
punishment  is  represented  in  the  above  picture? 


No.  320.  French  Pizzle.— How  do  these  two  letters,  J  a, 
very  well  describe  the  feelings  of  a  hungry  person  ? 
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Anecdote  of  Cwesaeral  Jaclcsoia. 

A  widow,  who  resided  in  Washington  during  Jackson’s 
administration,  related  the  following  incident  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  writer’s.  “  I  never  knew,”  she  began, 
“  what  it  was  to  have  a 
care  or  a  worry  about  the 
future  while  my  husband 
lived;  but  he  died  sud¬ 
denly,  leaving  me  poor, 
with  several  small  chil¬ 
dren.  I  tried  taking 
boarders.  Now  and  then 
a  debtor  would  take 
French  leave,  and  forget 
in  his  hurry  to  ask  for 
his  little  bill,  and  thus 
deprive  mo  of  the  prof¬ 
its  of  a  whole  year’s  la¬ 
bor.  One  inmate,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  stylish  clerk 
in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  was  kind  enough 
to  stay  until  he  owed 
me  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  lie  wore 
the  finest  of  broadcloth, 
and  the  most  expensive 
jewelry,  and  patronized 
me  in  such  a  grand  way 
that  I  rarely  had  the 
courage  to  dun  him.  At 
last,  the  grocer  nearly 
drove  me  distracted 
about  the  bill  I  was  ow¬ 
ing  him,  and  1  went  in 
desperation  toMr.  Jones. 

*  Now,  really,  Mrs. - ,’ 

he  said,  calmly  looking 
down  upon  me  with  se¬ 
rene  pity,  ‘you  ought  to 
know  that  this  isn’t  the 
way  to  treat  a  gentleman 
of  my  standing ;  I— aw 
— fear  I  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving 
if  I  am  to  be  annoyed 
about  that  paltry  sum 
again.’  I  suppose  I  was 
a  fool,  but  I  dared  not 
answer  him,  and  with¬ 
drew,  looking  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  dunned  me. 

Now,  Jones  often  boast 
ed  at  table  of  his  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  lie  condescended 
to  speak  highly  of  him 
as  a  grand  old  hero,  on 
cordial  terms  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Jones.  Iu 
my  distress  I  actually 
put  on  my  bonnet  and 
went  to  ask  Jackson  to 
assist  me.  I  met  with 
many  rebuffs  from  por¬ 
ters  and  servants,  but 
my  courage  never  failed 
me,  until,  to  my  dismay, 

I  found  myself  in  the 
very  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United 
States;  then  my  affairs 
looked  small  enough.  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  crawl 
through  the  keyhole  ea¬ 
sier  than  do  such  an  er¬ 
rand,  with  that  keen  look  from  under  Mr.  Jackson’s  brows 
upon  me.  He  saw  my  embarrassment  and — I  don’t  know 
how— soon  had  me  telling  all  my  troubles  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  my  own  son.  ‘  Dear  me  1’  I  exclaimed  at  last, 

‘  I  don’t  know  how  I  dared  come  to  you,  but  Jones  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  Your  Excellency.’ 

‘  Ah  !’  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye ;  ‘  then  I  think 
I  must  send  him  my  autograph.  Ho  will  value  that  1’ 
and  sitting  down  to  his  desk  he  wrote  a  few  scathing 
lines  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  who  wore  fine  clothes  at  a 
poor  widow’s  expense,  and  commanded  him  to  pay  me 
at  once,  or  resign  his  clerkship,  by  command  of— Andrew 
Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Ilis 
autograph,  indeed !  Why,  that  Andrew  Jackson  crossed 
the  entire  sheet  in  letters  as  big  and  black  as  a  thunder¬ 
cloud.  When  I  went  in  to  pour  the  tea  that  night,  I  gave 
Mr.  Jones  the  note,  saying,  ‘I  called  on  the  President 
to-day,  and  he  feent  you  this.’  ‘You?’  as  if  I  had  been 
the  puppy  under  his  feet.  Then  in  his  grand  way— ‘  One 
of  his  little  notes  on  business,  probably.’  But  you  should 
have  seen  bis  face  before  he  got  to  that  autograph  ;  be 


tried  to  look  proud  and  indifferent  ho  tried  to  eat  his 
supper,  but  I  pitied  him.  lie  stopped  after  supper,  laid 
down  what  money  he  had,  humbly  begged  my  pardon, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  brought  me  the  whole  sum.  After 
that,  all  went  well  with  me.  You  see,  I  had  these  words 


always  in  my  mind — ‘Come  to  me  again,  Mrs. — ;  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  shall  always  find  in  me  a  friend.’  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  prized  those  parting  words  more, 
perhaps,  than  Jones  did  the  President’s  autograph." 

E&osi’t  Wake  tllac  Baby. 

We  hope  every  little  girl  large  enough  to  read  the 
Agriculturist ,  or  to  understand  the  pictures,  has  a  doll  to 
care  for,  to  dress  and  undress,  to  feed,  and  soothe  to 
sleep,  to  watch  over  and  to  love.  She  will  learn  by  such 
pleasant  play  to  do  the  same  for  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  for  her  own  dear  children. 
It  seems  to  be  natural  to  pet  something  resembling  a 
child,  for  all  over  the  world  children  have  their  make-be¬ 
lieve  babies.  The  little  Indian  girl  loves  her  “  papoose” 
made  of  bark  and  moss,  as  much  as  you  do  your  china  or 
wax  doll  that  has  eyes  which  will  move— when  you  pull 
the  wire.  This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  soul 
which  is  not  satisfied  without  caring  for  the  helpless. 
This  feeling,  like  every  other,  will  grow  by  using  it,  and 


a  child  who  plays  affectionately  with  its  doll  is  cultiva¬ 
ting  a  noble  faculty.  It  is  cruel  to  abuse  dolls.  They 
should  be  made  to  mind,  but  this  can  be  done  without 
whipping,  pinching,  or  pulling  their  ears  or  hair.  You 
will  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  idea  of  cruelty  to  something 
which  cannot  feel;  but 
it  is  cruel  to  yourself  to 
indulge  in  cruel  feelings, 
and  try  to  hurt  anything 
unnecessarily.  Bad  feel¬ 
ings  will  grow,  and  the 
dliild  who  begins  by 
beating  a  doll  will  be 
likely  to  end  by  practis¬ 
ing  cruelty  to  her  baby. 


Filial  Love  Re¬ 
warded, 

Olaf  Bager  was  a  rich 
and  noble  merchant  of 
Denmark,  who  lent  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  to 
his  king,  Frederick  the 
Second.  At  one  time 
when  the  king  was  pay¬ 
ing  Bager  a  visit,  he 
praised  the  taste  and 
sweet  smell  of  some  pre¬ 
served  apricots  brought 
upon  the  supper  table. 
“Wait  until  the  dessert,” 
replied  Bager,  “  I  will 
give  you  some  incense 
that  will  please  you  far 
better.”  After  supper  a 
dish  was  brought  con¬ 
taining  perfumed  cedar 
chips,  on  which  was  laid 
a  mass  of  papers,  which 
the  king  saw  was  the 
whole  of  the  bonds  he 
had  given  Bager  as  se¬ 
curity  for  the  money  the 
latter  had  lent  the  king, 
and  which  the  king  had 
very  little  hope  of  pay¬ 
ing,  the  amount  was  so 
large.  “  Will  your  Maj¬ 
esty  light  the  pile  ?  ” 
said  Bager,  quietly.  The 
king  did  so,  and  saw  his 
enormous  debt  cancelled 
by  the  flames.  Bager 
was  so  rich  he  thought 
he  could  well  afford  in 
this  way  to  show  his  love 
for  his  sovereign.  But 
in  after  years  misfor¬ 
tunes  came,  and  Bager 
was  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  In  his  distress  he 
applied  to  his  children 
for  help.  They  could 
have  easily  kept  him  in 
comfort,  for  in  his  pros¬ 
perous  days  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  them  well  in 
business.  But  they  treat¬ 
ed  him  badly,  and  were 
anxious  to  be  free  from 
him  as  an  unwelcome 
burden.  Bager  resolved 
to  secure  their  good  will 
again,  and  accordingly 
went  out  among  the 
merchants  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  filling  a  strong  box  which  he  had  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  enough,  as  he  supposed,  to  make  him 
comfortable.  He  then  let  it  be  known  that  he  should 
present  what  might  remain  in  the  box  at  his  death  to 
the  one  of  his  children  who  should  treat  him  best.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  attentive  they  all  became ;  he 
was  handsomely  supported,  and  each  one  strove  to  show 
him  the  greatest  kindness.  Finally,  he  ended  his  days 
in  peace.  Just  before  his  death  he  called  his  “dutiful” 
children  about  him,  and  declared  that  all  had  been  so 
kind,  he  could  not  decide  to  whom  to  leave  his  box,  and 
therefore  directed  that  its  contents  should  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  them.  lie  was  buried  with  much  display , 
and  immediately  after  the  funeral  the  box  of  treasure 
was  opened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  common  stones  !  This 
was  certainly  a  propor  reward  for  their  selfish  kindness. 

Child’s  Idea. — While  recently  crossing  the  ferry,  we 
heard  a  little  three-year-old  exclaim,  as  she  saw  a  sail¬ 
boat,  “  0  mamma  1  there’s  a  boat  with  a  bonnet  on  1” 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Times. 


I  KIT,  ) 

h,  18CS.  ) 


Officii  of  'Wilkes’  Spirit, 

New  York,  Juno  11th, 

Wilkes'  Spikit  of  tiie  Times  will  this  week  resume  its 
original  title,  and  appear  as 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Its  publication  was  originally  made  under  this  title,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  ran  under  this  title  for  about  thirty 
years,  acquiring  a  standard  position  and  great  prosperity. 
Its  title  was  then  changed  to  Pouter’s  Spirit,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  able  man  who  had  been  its  founder.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  1858,  its  name  was  changed  to- 
Wilkes’  Spirit;  and  now,  after  ten  years  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  it  returns  to  its  original  title,  thus  uniting  the 
merit  and  authority  of  all  its  forms  of  being,  and  represent¬ 
ing  the  sole  and  only  recognized  sporting  authority  of  the 
Western  hemisphere.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  its  present 
editor  and  the  incomparable  corps  of  writers  who  are  now 
connected  with  it,  some  of  whom  have  been  attached  to  it 
for  years,  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  associated  with  its  for¬ 
tunes.  George  Wilkes, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  Tiie  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

P.  S.— 1 Tiie  Spirit  of  tue  Times  is  a  high-toned  gentle¬ 
man’s  weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to  Hunting,  Racing.  Out¬ 
door  Sports,  Literature,  and  the  Stage.  Among  its  other 
features,  it  employs  a  distinguished  Veterinary  Professor, 
who  answers  all  questions  through  its  columns  in  regard  to 
sick  or  injured  horses  or  cattle,  and  sends  prescriptions 
Free  !  No  horse  owner  or  veterinary  student  should  be 
without  The  Spirit.  Subscription,  $5.00.  Single  copies  to 
he  had  at  all  the  news  stands. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  $25  NOVELTY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Sold  with  table  and  complete  outfit,  and  warranted  for 
one  year.  Every  family,  even;.seam3tress  should  have  one. 
Agents,  male  and  female,  wanted  everywhere. 

S.  E.  II.  VANDYKE,  General  Agent, 

615  Broadway,  New  York. 

GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVEP.  CASES  ONLY 
AND  AT 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches . $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  Karat  Cases .  8.1 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size .  70 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  Medal  certificate  from  the 
American  Watch  Company.  We  will  send  these  Watches 
by  Express  to  any  place  with  bill  to  collect  on  delivery,  and 
yine  the  purchaser  the  privilege  to  open  the  package  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  watch  before  paying,  and  any  watch  .that  does 
not  give  satisfaction  may  be  exchanged  or  the  monei/  will 
be  refunded.  Everyone  is  requested  to  write  for  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Price  List,  which  explains  the  different  kinds  with 
prices  of  oacli.  Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  019  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEP03  NOW 

for  my  new  price  list  of  plants.  Blackberries  and  other  small 
fruits,  at  uncommonly  low  prices. 

Address  J.  H.  FOSTER,  name  of  P.  O.  changed  to 
_ Kirkwood,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

A.  !>EITZ,  TIIE  WHEAT 
NlSEED  WHEAT  GROWEK,  CnAMBKRsniir.cn, 
Pa.,  sends  free  a  Descriptive  List  of  tiie  best  Seed  Wheats 
in  the  world.  See  advertisement  page  30S-309. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fall  term  of  thirteen  weeks.  Sept.  3d.  $60  for  board  witli 
common  English.  Brick  buildings,  sixteen  teachers.  Stu¬ 
dents  pursue  a  course  of  Classical,  Scientific,  Eclectic,  Col¬ 
lege-preparatory  or  Commercial  Studies,  or  can  select 
special  studies.  For  fourteen  years  tiie  best  sustained  Semi¬ 
nary  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  State.  Its  students  for 
average  maturity,  enterprise, and  moral  and Christain  worth, 
are  nowhere  surpassed.  For  new  Catalogue,  address 

REV.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  J).,  Fort  Edward,  N;  Y. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTKATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS, 
AND  OTHER  HARDY  BULBS, 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1368, 

is  now  published,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


..  Fighting  against  We0,V(. 
and  for 

The  Goon,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.” 

TEC  33 

Little  Corporal 

Is  acknowledged  l>y  Press  and  People  almost  unlver- 
willy  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  for  Boys  a.nd 
Girls  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  is  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  and 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  begin  Julv  or  January.  Bach  Noa.  supplied. 
Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  cents. 

are  offered  to  those  , 
dubs.  / 


GR EAT  IND  UCEME NTS 


Addrccs,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher, 

Chicago,  II 


DO  YOU 


•  WANT  GAS 

IN  YOUR  HOUSE  OR  FACTORY? 

We  can  afford  to  pipe  your  house,  or  pay  foryour  fixtures, 
or  both,  and  leave  them  as  your  property,  if  we  cannot  put 
up  a  machine  that  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory  under  any 
and  every  condition.  Circulars  and  information. 

UNION  GAS  CO.,  No.  14  Dey-st„  New  York. 

PLANCHETTE,  the  new  parlor  mystery!  tiie  wonder¬ 
ful  little  automaton  that  answers  questions.  “  tells  fortunes,” 
and  even  discloses  one’s  secret  thoughts.  Now  creating  the 


most  intense  ex- 
and  mystifying 
ous  and  marvel- 
make  Blanchette 
expense,  in  many 
Large  profits  are 
selling.  See  full  ex¬ 
full  instructions  for 
Journal,  the  popu- 
No  falling  off  in  nttrac- 
scribers  can  still  get 
only  25  cts.  Some 
exposures  of  Hum- 
Swindles,  in  present 
author  of  the  celebra- 
Rnd  Rogueries.”  Try 
for  only  25  cunts. 


citement  in  all  tiie  principal  cities 
and  startling  pe«ple  with  its  curi¬ 
ous  performances.  Any  boy  can 
with  little  trouble,  and  at  trifling 
cases  no  expense  whatever, 
being  made  by  making  and 
planation  of  the  mystery  and 
constructing  in  Haney’s 
lar  little  monthly, 
tiveness.  New  sub- 
it  tiie  full  year  for 
very  interesting 
t  bugs.  Quacks,  and 
rmimbSP,  by  the 
ted  book,  “  Rogues 
it!  a  whole  year 


JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


BODY— BRAIN— MIND.— HEALTH,  ITS  RE- 

storation  and  Preservation.  Choice  of  Pursuits:  “What 
can  1  do  Best?  Can  I  succeed  best  as  a  Lawyer,  Physician, 
or  as  a  Clergyman  ?  As  a  Merchant,  Mechanic,  or  a  Farmer? 
Phrenology  will  answer.  See  Phrenological  Journal 
for  J  uly,  only  $3  a  y ear.  Address 

.  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway. 

Tiie  Universal  Clotlies.W riijg’ep, 

lately  improved  with  Rowell’s  patent  double  gear  and  itcw 
clasp  extension,  soon  saves  its  cost  in  labor  and  clothes. 
Sold  everywhere.  E.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


MU  iF@  MAT.'l  G. 

' rmm®;  mmr  ■ 1 


Wc  call  attention  to  FERRIS  &  CAYWOOD’S  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  celebrated  Walter  Grape,  on  page  304. 

Hill’s  JLavm  Mower. 

The  most  complete  Mower  in  nsc.  invariably  approved  by 
all  who  have  given  it  a  trial.  Circulars  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Butch  Bulbous  Boots. 

A  large  and  superior  collection  of  the  above,  including 
all  the  leading  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Jonquils,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc.,  is  now  being  selected  for 
us  among  tiie  leading  plants  in  Holland,  and  are  expected 
to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  September.  Our  New  Autumn 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  he  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row, 

(Old  office  of  the  Agriculturist,)  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  bo  forwarded  by 
mail,p0s*-pafd»  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . . $  1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am/Horticultural  Annual.lSOT  &  1868, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder..*.....*..;..!.  3  00 

American  Rose  Culturist .  80 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.. ...  10  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoope6) .  3  00 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cliorl ton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland. . . . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual.. .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  C  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c. ...cloth..  60 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.. .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  . . .  I  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  3  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . .  .  .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 ;  extra  6  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Iiorsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  . . .  .  .  40 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-houses .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  . . .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c... cloth  .  CO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  .  15 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Perch eron  Horse .  1  00 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  . 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 100 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  .  1  CO 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tkc  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly); .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German) .  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . .  .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 2  50 

Flint’s  Milch-Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols . 7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  ami  Fishing,  Svo.,-100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

II usm aim’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  .  1  50 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House.. . .  1  50 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle . Ip] 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  ^d 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  «5 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures .  1  2d 

Kathrina.  By  Timothy  Titcomb .  3.  50 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  S  00 

Mavhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. .......  ^  00 

Blanks  for  do.  do. 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener 
Morrell’s  American  Shepherd. . . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  J 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  — . .  }  •£? 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  * 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3  00 

Hand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  ”  tu 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . ,”9“ 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  m  colors,  4j  plates. .  12  00 

Rural  Studies . ■  •  • —  •  ■  •  •  • .  1 

Scr  ibner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Lor  Book .  an 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  oo 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture .  3  oo 

Ten  Acres  Enough . —  -v--:  . .  i  is 

The  Dog ;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  8  00 

Tucker’s  Resistor  of  Rural  Allairs .  „  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . .  f  oo 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden,  .  2  UO 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes, . .  3  uu 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People... .  »  j® 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  i  arm  Houses .  1  aO 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  =0 

Woodward's  Country  Homos .  *  j™ 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc.... 

"  " — senr'1'1  — 


1  20 
2  50 
1  75 
1  75 


1  50 


DUUUhlVlUO  . .  1>r 

Youman’s  Household  Science .  ‘ 
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Advertisements,  to  bo  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding-  month. 


TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) . 


Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $ 5. 
Open  Pages  (open  -without  cutting),  S 'iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter  and  last  Page.— S3. 50  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  insertion. 

No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfill  wlint  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 


DUNHAM  &  SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PIANO-FORTES. 

WAEEROOMS, 

Mo.  831  Broadway,  NewYork, 

Agents  for  our  "Wholesale  Depots. 

II.  M.  HIGGINS,  Chicago. 

GEO.  HALL,,  Cleveland. 

A.  &  S.  NORDHEIMER,  Canada. 
REDUVGTON  &  HOWE,  Syracuse. 
EDWARD  NENNSTIEL,  St.  Louis. 


Do  you  wish  to  see  the  hand-writing  of 

GEM.’li  GRANT? 

Send  10  cts.  immediately  to  L.  S.  THOMPSON,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  for  the  July  No.  of  “  The  Teacher  of  Penmanship .” 


BUSIIBERG  TIME Y AMU. 

A  new,  first-class  Grape-Nursery  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Catalogues  sent  free.  Applv  to 

ISIDOK  BUSII  &  SON,  Bushberg,  Mo. 


4©,©C© 

Peach  Trees  for  sale,  consisting  of  16  choice  varieties. 
Send  for  price  list.  JOHN  GIBSON. 

Cranberry  Station,  .Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

a  Merchants,  No.  6s  Pearl-Ms.  New  York.  “Quick 
sales  and  prompt  returns.”  33?”  Send  for  our  lVeekly- 
Price-Current  and  Marking  Plate. 


VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL. 


The  latest  improved  and  best  Drill.  forced  even  feed 

and  no  weight  on  horses'  necks. 


EUREKA  CIDER  MILL. 

A  strictly  first  class  portable  Cider  and  Grape  Mill  for 
hand  or  power. 


COOK’S  SUGAR  EVAPORATOR 

and  the 

VICTOR  CANE  MILL, 

The  only  standard  and  reliable  Sorgo  Machinery 
In  the  world. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars  of  these  and  the  Victor 
Grain  Drill  and  Eureka  Cider  Mill  sent  free  to  applicants. 

BLIMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 
BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 
BLYMYER,  FEARING  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


PERRY’S  GRAPE-VINES 


Merit  particular  attention  from  Planters  and  Dealers;  and, 
to  those  forming  Clubs,  special  inducements  are  offered. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Vines  for  Garden  Planting, 
Irom  which  the  best  results  arc  beinc  realized.  20,000  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  two  to  five  years  old,  straight,  finely 
formed  beads,  vigorous  and  healthy.  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  and  Strawberry  plants  in  large  supply.  Price 
list  very  low.  My  old  customers  will  receive  it  as  soon  ns 
issued.  Sent  to  others  desiring  nursery  stock  upon  appli¬ 
cation  Correspondence  solicited. 

P.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Osage  Orange  Plants,  Pruit,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  in  large  or  small  quantity.  Address  for 
prtcc  list,  Musgovk,  Fence  &  Baknes,  Young  America,  Ill. 


CLOUGH’S 

Process  of  Refining  and  Deodorizing  Sorghum 
Syrups  and  Sugars. 

This  important  discovery  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
Sorghum  business;  makes  Sorghum  Syrup  a  commercial 
article.  Descriptive  Circulars  free.  Address 

CLOUGH  REFINING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Celeha-ated  Walter  ®rape. 

After  twenty-five  years  experience  with  the  present  tender 
and  late  varieties,  we  know  the  Falter,  now  first  offered, 
will  restore  confidence  in  grape  raising  in  this  country.  It 
never  rots.  Its  abundant  sugar  raisins  it  indoors  or  on  the 
vine.  It  is  a  great  grower  and  bearer— the  parent  vine  now 
contains  HI  clusters  of  bloom.  It  is  very  compact  in  cluster 
at  the  East;  tiiis  is  an  advantage  in  marketing.  Fe  have 
not  known  the  foliage  to  mildew.  It  succeeds  in  dry  and 
very  wet  soils.  All  grapes  excel  in  the  West.  It  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Delaware,  crossed  with  the  Diana,  and  better 
than  either.  It  ripens  before  Hartford  Prolific,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  hardiest  and  best  variety; 
No.  1,  one  year,  $5  each  in  advance.  Orders  filled  in  rota¬ 
tion,  while  supply  lasts.  No  charge  for  packing.  Send 
stamp  for  beautiful  cut  and  opinions  of  many  vineynrdists. 

FERRIS  &  C ATWOOD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NAPOLEON  III. 

The  highest-flavored,  most  productive,  and  best  berry  for 
amateur  culture. 

In  growth,  flavor,  and  productiveness,  excelling 
JUCUNDA. 

Superior  in  size  and  quality  to 

DR.  NICATSE, 

as  hardy,  more  robust,  and  almost  as  prolific  as 

WILSON’S  ALBANY, 
and  in  high,  delicate  flavor,  equal  to 

TRIOMPIW2  DK  GAND, 

it  is  superior  to  all  Strawberries  we  have  yet  seen,  in  its 
strong,  luxuriant,  and  healthy  foliage,  which  endures  our 
hottest  suns  without  burning  'or  injury,  and  the  vigorous, 
robust  habit  of  the  plant. 

“  One  of  the  most  distinct  fruits  we  know,  and  one  of  tho 
best  in  many  respects.”— Thos.  Meehan,  Ed.  “  Gardener’s 
Monthly.” 

“A  strong  and  vigorous  grower;  productive;  promises  to 
be  an  acquisition.’’— A.  SU  Fuller,  author  of  “  Small  Fruit 
Culturist.  ’ 

A  good  bearer,  large,  good  fruit,  quite  late.” — F.  11. 
Elliott,  in  “Horticulturist.” 

“In  size  and  productiveness,  it  lnr  excels  any  land  we 
have.  Our  largest  berry  measured  TA  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  we  had  a  number  over  6.  For  a  family  berry  it 
mssesses  the  desirable  quality  of  remaining  in  bearing 
onger  than  most  others.”— J.  M.  Ferry,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

“Found  that  variety  superior  to  all  others  in  flavor,  size, 
and  productiveness.  I  counted  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
berries,  on  a  single  stock,  that  were  from  medium  to  large.” 
— rrof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  V.-Pres.  York  Co.  (Pa.)  Hort.  Society. 

“The  best  growers  we  bad  ever  seen,  setting  fruit  finely, 
which  ripened  early,  and  continued  to  ripen  longer  than  any 
variety  we  had.”— Geo.  II.  Blelock,  N.  Y.  City. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  to  applicants.  Price,  (by  mail, 
postage  paid,)  $3  per  dozen. 

EDW’D  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

N.  B. — We  caution  purchasers  against  spurious  and  inferior 
varieties,  which  have  been  sent  out  under  this  name,— prom¬ 
inent  among  them  the  “  Austin.” 


Romeyn’s  Strawberry  Seedling. 


IgloomlEsgt©!!  Miarsery. 

17th  Year;  400  Acres;  10  Green-houses. 

For  the  Fall  Trade  we  offer  much  the  largest  and  fullest 
assortment  ever  offered  West. 

Apple,  Pear.  Cherry. — Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Peach  and  Plum.— immense  stock. 

Grape  Vines.— Over  30  acres,  1  to  3  years,  of  nearly  all  the 
old  ami  new  kinds. 

Small  Fruits—  Choice  new,  as  Kittatinny  and  Wilson's 
Early  Blackberries,  Clarke,  Thornless,  Ellisdale  Raspberries, 
Jucunda  Strawberry,  &c. 

Evergreen  and  Forest  Trees  of  all  sizes.—  Osage  Orange 
Hedge  Plants. — Apple  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks.  Year¬ 
ling  grafts  or  buds  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Ac., 
exactly  right  for  neat  and  cheap  transportation  to  distant 
markets,  if  need  be,  by  Express. 

Roses,  largest  and  fullest  assortment  we  know  of— nearly 
all  on  own  roots. 

Shrubs,  Creepers,  Hardy  Bulbs,  for  Fall  planting.  Send 
3  stamps  for  3  Catalogues,  Wholesale,  Descriptive,  and  Plant 
Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENIX. 

Bloomington  Nursery.  McLean  Co.,  III. 


rjpHE  AMERICAN  PRESERVING  POWDERS 
.0-  will  preserve  all  kinds  of  fruit,  etc.,  without  air-tighting 
the  jars,  and  with  or  without  sugar. 

Tlie  cheapest  and  best  method  known. 

One  package  will  preserve  36  lbs.  lruit.  Price.  50  cts.  Sent 
by  mail  for  75  cts.  L.  P.  WORRALL. 

General  Agent,  No.  165  Chambers  st.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DON’T  FORGET 

to  send  for  J.  H.  Foster’s  new  price  list  of  plants  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Prices  not  as  yet  (July  1st)  estab¬ 
lished.  Will  be  very  low.  Address 

J.  II.  FOSTER,  name  of  P.  O.  changed  to 
Kirkwood,  Camden  Co..  N.  J. 


New  Grapes  and  Strawberries. 

You  that  wish  to  cultivate  the  best  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
and  other  Nursery  stock,  should  send  two  three  cent  stamps 
for  Mr.  Cline’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  16  pages.  It  shows 
printed  cuts  of  Strawberries  and  Grapes. 

J.  15.  CLINE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  A-YD  IMPORTED 

Seed  Wheat  and  Grass  Seed 

FOR  SALE. 

Send  for  <a  circular  giving  descriptions  and  prices  of  the 
best  varieties  of  American  and  European  Seed  Wheats  and 
Grass  seeds. 

Address  N.  P.  BOYER  Si  CO., 

Parkesburg,  Chester  CoM  Pa. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

31.  O’KEEFE,  &,  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  iai  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Wheat. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Red  Mediterranean  Seed 
Wheat,  three  and  four  years  from  the  imported  seed.  Price 
Five  Dollars  per  bushel.  This  wheat  does  not  yield  well 
before  the  third  year,  lienee  the  high  price. 

CHARLES'  F.  PAYNE,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  X. 


Tho  great  Matures  of  this  new  Strawberry  are  :  The  vigor 
and  hardiness  of  the  plant;  The  unequaled  abundance  of  the 
yield;  the  large  size,  fine  flavor,  and  solidity  of  the  fruit;- 
and  tlie  lateness  of  the  time  of  maturing— being  two 
weeks  Inter  than  tlie  Wilson. 

TO  PRODUCERS.— The  first  and  second  week  of 
July,  instant,  this  berry  commanded  from  45  to  50  cents  a 
quart,  in  tlie  New  York  market,  through  our  agents,  Y'oung 
&  Smith,  101  Barclay-st. 

PRICE.— $3  for  12;  $6  for  50;  $10  for  100;  $75  for  1.000. 
Deliverable  August  20th.  For  Plants  or  Circulars,  address 
WILLIAM  H.  ROMKYN,  or  JOSEPH  FOSTER,  Agent, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


T4©  Great  European  Strawberry, 

“  B>r.  I^icalse.” 

Fc  have  fruited  this  variety  this  season,  and  it  nearly 
comes  up  to  its  European  reputation  in  size.  Some  of  tlie 
berries  exhibited  at  the  “  Fruit  Growers  Convention  of 
Western  New  York,”  and  others  produced  since  Alien, 
weighed  from  1%  to  ounces,  and  measured  from  7%  to  8 
inches  in  circumference. 

We  will  have  a  fine  stock  of  this  Mammoth  variety,  which 
will  be  ready  for  Fall  setting  in  September,  and  at  reduced 
rates.  Send  10  cents  for  descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue  No.  1, 
containing  description  and  prices.  Address 

FROST  &  CO.,  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STEPMEM  HOYT  &  SOWS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn., 

Offer  to  the  Trade  for  the  fall  of  1868,  a  large  nursery  stock, 
consisting  in  part  of  Apple  and  Peach  trees:  Clarke,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Brinckle’s  Orange,  Elm  City,  and  Doolittle  Black 
Cap  Raspberries;  Early  Wilson,  Kittatinny,  Lawton,  and 
Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberries;  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Iona  and  Israella  grape  vines;  Apple  Seed¬ 
lings,  one  and  two  year  old.  We  invite  correspondence,  or 
better,  personal  examination  of  our  stock.  Sample  sent 
by  mail  or  Express  when  desired. 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  he  had  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPR  Engraving,  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cl,  All  ICE,  Naomi,  Burlington,  and  Philadelphia  Rasp¬ 
berries;  Wilson's  Early,  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry 
plants ;  Roses,  Evergreens,  &c.  M  AHT.ON  MOOIV, 

Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Ra. 


d^OOD  FARM  FOR  SALE.— 174  Acres,  at  Du 

WWpont  Station,  3  miles  from  Dover,  Del.,  2  sets  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Also  good  store  and  dwelling  at  Station.  Land 
good,  well  fenced,  7  acres  in  apples,  25  in  peaches,  1M  in 
strawberries.  At  least  125  acres  suitable  for  Truck  Berries, 
or  Fruit.  Address  1Y11.  F.  McKEE,  Dover,  Del.,  or  inquire 
at  Du  Pont  Station. 


THE  VERY  BEST  GRAIN  DRILL! 


The  Willoughby  Patent  Gum  Spring  Grain  Drill,  manu¬ 
factured  by  F.  GARDNER  &  CO.,  Carlisle, Pa.,  is  believed  to 
be  far  superior  to  any  other  Grain  Drill  manufactured  in  the 
U.  S.  It  possesses  tlie  double  value  of  being  perfectly 
adapted  to  stony  and  stumpy  ground,  as  well  as  smooth  and 
level  fields.  A  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Spring  is  attached 
to  the  drag  bar  of  each  shovel  or  hoe,  which  enables  it  to 
pass  over  every  obstruction  without  stoppage  or  breakage, 
and  tlie  process  of  seeding  is  not  interrupted  a  moment. 
There  is  no  pin-breaking.  There  is  no  bunching  of  tlie  seed. 
It  is  thoroughly  well  made  and  warranted.  Retail  price,  $90 
cash.  The  farmer  who  is  looking  for  tlie  very  best  Grain 
Drill  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  Willoughby. 

It  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is  a  time-saving,  labor-saving, 
ami  grain-saving  Drill — three  all-important  items. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  circular. 


Blake’s  Endless  Plank  Horse  Power 


•will  do  more  work  at  tlie  same  elevation  than  any  power  in 
tlie  market.  ... 

Circular  Cross  Cut  and  Drag  Saws  with  Attachments,  sup¬ 
plied  to  order.  „  .  , 

Horton’s  Horizontal  Hay  or  Cotton  Press,  warranted  ca¬ 
pable  of  baling  ten  ton  or  Ray  in  ten  hours. 

Food  Splitters.  Portable  Wine  or  Cider  Mills,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters.  Live,  reliable  Agents  wanted. 

Manufactured  by  SIJAW  &  FELLS, 

Buffalo,  N.  i . 


HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  AND  WINE 

MILLS  at  a  low  price  enable  every  family  to  have 
6weet  cider  and  pure  wine.  Larger  sizes  for  Manufacturers  : 
also,  presses  and  screws  separate. 

Cast  Cider  Press  Screws,  stoutest  and  best  ever  made. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

PEKKSK1LL  PLOW  FORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  1 .,  or 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

>USSELL’S  PATENT  FRUIT  SEEDER.— For 

^seeding  grapes  and  stoning  cherries.  This  machine  takes 
e  seeds  oiit  of  grapes  without  disturbing  the  pulp  or 
ashing  the  fruit.  It  combines  elegance,  simplicity,  dura- 
lity,  and  effectiveness.  Retail  price  $1.50.  Samples  can  be 
en  at  Whitlock’s  Exhibition  Rooms,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
iw  Xr  QT>T?AfirTTC  Mnnnfacturcrs.  Bir  miner  ham.  Conn, 
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DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  VARIATION 

OF 

MIMS  AND  PUNTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

BY 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

ABIERICAN  TOHTIOX 
BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  lioney-beos,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  tho 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders'  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Oats,  Houses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

IPnblisliet?.  In  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100  pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT  POST-PAID .  . PRICE  $0.00. 

ORAN&E  JUDD  &  CO., 

£45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin’s  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do¬ 
mestication,  are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state¬ 
ments.  His  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  thought;  his  principles  and  argu¬ 
ments  everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug¬ 
gestions  of  thoughts  almost  too  hold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  book  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  he 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  tho  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [Neiv  York  Evening  Post, 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de¬ 
scribed  fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[. Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  pnblic  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  he  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
pomsa.\.—[CongregaUonalist  &  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  done  a  great  service  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin’s  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  but  intelligibly  arranged  number ; 
and  has  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop¬ 
agator  of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia¬ 
tion  and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 

[. Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general. — [ Forney's  ( Phila .)  Weekly  Press. 

The  hook  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value,— (St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin’s  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain. — [Boston  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturist,  and  tho  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  bis 
candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  tho  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student. 

[New  York  Tiibune. 


NEW  AM)  BEAUTIFUL  WORK, 

...  i 


including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

Notices  by  the  press: 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Coniferie,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Iloopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopcs  has  studied  all  tho  treatises  which  bear  on  bis 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 


It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Conifers®,  or  cone-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  &  Recorder ,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book. — [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed. — [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  o  f  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations—  [Journal  of  Agi-iculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 

FOR 

E3OTS  AND  «!RSi$. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks, 

which  have  been  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist ,  furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CUUK '  MES, 

DWELLINGS, 

BASINS, 

MILLS, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

For  developing  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they 
are  unequaled.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial 
in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale.  In  offering  them  to 
parents  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  children, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  them  a  service  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  until  they  have  seen  the  blocks  in  their 
wonderful  combinations,  affording  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
toy  to  the  prattling  infant,  and  serving  as  a  delightful  study 
and  pastime  for  the  older  ones  of  the  family. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $1.00 ;  Xo.2,  $1.50  ;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.0: ;  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


BY 


Cummings  &  EViilBer. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters  ; 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work¬ 
ing;  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  3S3  designs  and  714:  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  SIO.OO. 

O&ANCE  JUDO  Sc  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


Modem  American  Architecture, 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

containing 

BESSON !§  AXIS)  PLANS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.,  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
work,  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“ Modern  American  Architecture”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  advertised 
above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $10.00.’ 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  Maks  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs. 

Will  St  Pay? 

How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Sait  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


MYSTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURAGE. 
THE  APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDING. 
MOTH  WORM. 
SWARMING. 


QUEENS. 
DISEASES. 
ANGER  OF  BEES. 
ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERING. 


SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JTJDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Onions:  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 

Paper . . . . 20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Growei'S  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money 
we  Made  by  it . 30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  o) 
a  romance.  12mo,  12G  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;  bound,  GO  cents. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry ;  with 
a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notes  on 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and 
Grape.  By  R.  G.  Pardee,  Cloth,  12mo,  157  pp. 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . $1.50 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep ; 
Selecting  the  Best  for  Wool  and  for  Mutton  ;  Rules  for 
Crossing;  Practical  Details  for  Rearing ;  Summer  and 
Winter  Management ;  Treating  Diseases ;  with  New 
Chapters  by  Henry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds,  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  and  other  Articles 
in  Sheep  Husbandry.  Octavo,  333  pp. 


A.  NEW  WORK. 

THE 

PERCBERON  HORSE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES  DU  1IAYS, 

Author  of  the  “Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race ;”  “  Trotters ;” 

“  The  Horse  Breeder’s  Guide  ;”  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,  REARING,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  TnE  PERC1IERON  HORSE. 

PART  FIRST! 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CIIERONS. 

GLANCE  AT  PERCHE. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PERCHERON  RACE. 

ORIGIN  OF  TOE  PERCHERON. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PERCHERON  RACE. 

HIS  FIRST  MODIFICATION  DUE  TO  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  BRITTANY  RACE. 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY  ARE  BRED. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  PER¬ 
CHERON  HORSE. 

STARTING  POINT  OF  THIS  DEGENERATION. 

PART  SECOND. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  THE 
PERCHERON  HORSE. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  PERCHERON  BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF  OR  BY’  SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 

.  TO  BE  INFLEXIBLY  MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE,  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX¬ 
TURE  THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER¬ 
CHERON  RACE— THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
DRAFT-HORSE,  THE  INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF  FOREIGN  CROSSINGS. 

THE  ARAB  CROSS. 

THE  ENGLISH  CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD¬ 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART  THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FOOD  AND  BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING  DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  SPEED  OF  THE  PERCHERON  nORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 
FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  C O., 

245  Broadway,  flew  Yo.k. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  tlio  Publishers. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS,  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &,  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Growing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Grafting  the  Grape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry 
Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 

WHAT  as  PEAT? 

STS  FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 
CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL  CHANGES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  USE. 
PEAT  AS  FUEL. 

ITS  VALUE. 

.SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.25. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 


By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about  * 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Carden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  PROF.  FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  “  Horticola,”  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  020  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
GRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  K  itclien  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  -GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  over  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  53-1. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening;  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  E>eatl»  —  Directions  l'or  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wodc- 
netlie— History  of  Well  essly—  Italian  Scenery 
— The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United.  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $6.50. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 
and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 
tire  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 
growing. 

CONTENTS. 

DWARF  APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FIGS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL  CARDENS. 

CITY  YARDS. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW  BOOK  OP  PLOWEHS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 
in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Fiower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 
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QEORG-E  A.  DEITZ 

HAS  TKIj  ONLY 


SEED  WHEAT  EXPERIMENTAL  EAR! 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Where  the  Foreign  Seed  Wheats  are  acclimated  and  grown  for  sale ,  near  Chamber sburg ,  Pa.  4  pounds  of  any 
variety  sent  post-paid  for  One  Dollar ,  one  head  of  any  variety  sent  post-paid  for  10  cents ,  or  20  heads  of  different 

varieties  for  One  Dollar. 


FRENCH  WHITE  CHAFF 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Bearded  Wheat.— Imported  from  Arles, 

France.  Acclimated  four  .  years.  This 
Wheat  I  consider  the  best  Bed  Wheat  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  the  earliest,  hard- 
U  \  li\  /m/1  II  I  I! I f lest,  and  most  prolific  Red  Wheat  that  I 
know  of,  and  has  a  very  stiff  straw,  a  large 
head,  and  the  largest  grain  of  any  wheat 
in  the  country.  As  yet  it  has  proved  rust 
and  weevil-proof,  and  yields  from  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck ,  $2.00;  per  bushel,  $7.50; 

Wholesale,  or  Club  rales  :  25  bushels,  $175  ; 

50  bushels,  $325.00  ;  100  bushels,  $500.00. 

FRENCH  RED  CHAFF 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

From  Aix,  France.  —  Acclimated  four 
years.  This  is  also  a  very  good  early 
Wheat.  It  stands  the  Winter  well,  and  is 
very  prolific.  The  grain  is  a  light  red  or 
amber;  is  of  good  size,  and  very  plump. 

The  head  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the  Beard¬ 
ed  Wheats.  The  straw  is  strong  and  still’; 
not  liable  to  lodge.  It  yields  about  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  on  ordinary  soil, 
and  is  free  from  rust  and  weevil. 

Per  peck,  $2.00 ;  per  bushel,  $7.50.  Whole¬ 
sale,  or  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $175.00  ;  50 
bushels,  $325.00;  100  bushels,  $500.00. 

HUNGARIAN  RED  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN. 

Bearded— Imported  from  Dantsic,  Prus¬ 
sia.  Acclimated  two  years.  An  early  and 
prolific  Red  Wheat  which  stands  the  hard¬ 
est  winter,  and  stools  very  heavily.  The 
head  is  of  a  good  size,  the  grain  medium 
and  of  a  dark  red  color.  It  lias  improved 
both  in  straw  and  grain  each  year.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  very  good  and  hardy  Wheat. 

Per  peck.  $2.00 ;  per  bushel,  $7.50  ;  Whole¬ 
sale,  and  Club  rates:  20  bushels,  $140.00; 

10  bushels,  $260.00;  GO  bushels,  $300.00. 

GERMAN  RED. 

Beardless.— From  Holland.  This  is  a 
smooth  Wheat,  with  a  head  of  good  size 
and  medium  sized  grain  of  a  light  red  or 
amber  color.  It  is  hardy  and  prolific,  free 
from  weevil  and  rust,  and  yields  about 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $2.00  ;  per  bushel,  $7.50.  Wholesale,  or  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $175.00  ;  50  bush¬ 
els,  $325.00;  100  bushels,  $500.00. 

RED  CHAFF  MEDITERRANEAN. 


ff  / 


FRENCH  WHITE  CHAFF  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN. 


WEEK’S  WHITE 


FOREIGN  WHEATS. 

ANCONA  RED— From  Prussia.— Imported  this 
I  season. 

I  SANDONICA  WHITE-From  Poland-Imported 
this  season. 

BERDENSKA— From  Russia.— Imported  this  sea¬ 
son. 

SAKONKA— From  Poland.— Imported  this  season. 

SALLA— From  Saxony.— Imported  this  season. 

SAXONY— From  Saxony.— Imported  this  season. 

BOHEMIAN  RED.— Imported  this  season. 

BOHEMIAN  WHITE.— Imported  this  season. 

WHITE  CHAFF  MEDITERRA¬ 
NEAN. 

Bearded.—1 This  Amber  Wheat  was  imported  ten 
years  ago  from  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  iias  been  yield¬ 
ing  good  crops  every  season.  This  Wheat  is  grown 
in  New  York,  largely.  It  is  a  hardy  and  prolific 
Wheat,  amber  colored  grain,  of  good  size,  and  a 
medium  sized  head.  It  yields  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  it  stools  largely,  and  ttie 
straw  is  bright  and  strong;  free  from  rust,  and 
weevil  do  not  trouble  it. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00;  Wholesale, 
and  Club  rates:  20  bushels,  $112.50;  50  bushels, 

$225.00;  100  bushels,  $100.00. 

ROCHESTER  RED  CHAFF. 

Bearded.— From  Rochester,  New  York.  This 
wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Lancaster  Red 
Mediterranean,  with  a  more  perfect  and  fuller 
head,  and  ripens  about  the  same  time.  It  makes  a 
still’  straw ;  stands  the  most  rigorous  winter,  and  is 
weevil  and  rust-proof. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00;  Wholesale, 
and  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $112.00;  50  bushels, 

$225,00;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 

EGYPTIAN  RED  CHAFF  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN. 

Bearded.— This  Wheat  is  similar  to  the  Lancaster 
and  Rochester,  raised  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river.  The  beau  is  a  good  size;  the  grain 
medium,  and  yields  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  In  this  vicinity,  tills  variety  proves  ntJXGAKIAX  RED  J1ED1XER. 
r  _  late,  out  in  some  localities  It  is  very  superior  and 

LilAr  r .  _ ,  liA  a  LA  A , 

gives  eutire  satisfaction. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00.  Wholesale,  or  Club  rates  ;  25  bushels,  $112.00;  50  bush¬ 
els,  $215.00  ;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 


LANCASTER  RED  CHAFF. 


Bearded.— This  Wheat  was  imported  at  the  same  time  with  the  White  Chaff  Mediterra 
neau,  and  from  near  the  same 
place.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  Wheats  is, 
that  this  Wheat  has  a  dark 
red  grain  of  large  size;  a 
straw  slightly  purple,  and  a 
red  chaff.  It  has  been  yield¬ 
ing  good  crops  every  season  ; 
is  hardy  and  prolific,  and  will  stand  the  hardest  winter.  It  yields  about  thirty-five  bushels 
per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $3.00.  Wholesale,  and  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $112.50;  50 
bushels,  $225.00  ;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 


Bearded.— An  early  red  Mediterranean  Wheat. 


Head  medium  size ;  grain  a  light  red,  of 
good  size.  Pennsylvania 
farmers  hold  to  it  on  account 
of  its  making  a  crop  on  all 
kinds  of  soil,  especially  in 
slate  or  gravelly  land,  and  its 
making  a  part  of  a  crop  in  all 
kinds  of  seasons.  If  the  best 

ClflllMAN  red.  seed  was  taken  every  year  for 

sowing,  it  could  he  improved  so  as  to  make  a  splendid  Wheat.  The  yield,  in  this  Valley,  is 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00.  Wholesale,  or  Club  rates;  25  bushels,  $112.00;  50  bush¬ 
els,  $212.00  ;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 


SEND  FOB  .A.  IT  IS  SENT 


3r&  E  E 


FOREIGN  WHEATS  IMPORTED  THIS  YEAR . 


ANCONA  RED,  per  peck,  §3.75  ;  per  bushel,  $10.00. 
SANDONICA  WHITE,  per  peck,  $2.75;  per  bushel,  $10.00. 
BERDENSKA.  per  peck,  $3.75  ;  per  bushel,  $10.00. 
SAKONKA,  per  peek,  $3.75;  per  bushel,  $TO.OO. 


SAXONY  WHITE,  per  peck.,  $3.75;  per  bushel,  §10.00. 
SAXONY  RED,  per  peck,  $3.75  ;  per  bushel,  $10.00. 
BOHEMIAN  WHITE,  per  peck,  $3.75  ;  per  bushel,  $10.00. 
BOHEMIAN  RED,  per  peck,  $3.75;  per  bushel,  $10.00. 


SSiF3  The  money  must  accompany  ail!  orders. 
Express.  On  amounts  over  One  Hundred  Dollars, 


Send  the  money  by  money  order-s  or  Registered  letters,  or  by  any 
will  pay  expressage. 
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If  you  want  the  Best  and  Hardiest  varieties  of  Wheat,  send  to  GUO.  A.  JDEITZ,  Chambers- 


bury,  JPennsylvania ,  who  tv  ill  send  4- 


pounds,  post-paid,  for  One  Dollar,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 


\ 


ITALIAN  WHITE  WHEAT. 

Smooth.— From  Tuscany,  Italy.  This 
"White  "Wheat  will  not  stand  our  cold 
northern  winter.  I  had  to  plow  it  down 
as  it  was  winter-killed.  Where  it  has 
heen  sown  in  this  Valley  it  has  deterio¬ 
rated  every  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  largest  White  "Wheats  in  the  world, 
and  those  who  live  in  a  warm  and  dry 
climate  can  raise  it  to  perfection.  It  will 
yield  about  DO  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $2.00/  per  bushel,  $7.50. 

CALIFORNIA  WHITE 
WHEAT. 

Smooth.— Originally  from  Chili.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  very  best  "White 
Wheats,  but  it  needs  a  warm,  dry  climate 
,  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  1  plowed  most 
of  it  down  this  season— being  winter- 
killed.  Some  of  it,  left  standing,  has 
made  fine  heads  of  a  very  large  size.  I 
only  offer  this  Wheat  to  those  who  think 
.  they  can  raise  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
White  Wheats  in  the  world.  It  will  not 
stand  our  wet,  northern  winters.  Yields 
from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck ,  $1.50/  per  bushel,  $3.00 

'  ITALIAN  RED  MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN. 

From  Tuscany.— Acclimated  one  year ; 
half  hardy.  This  is  the  same  Wheat  as 
p  that  acclimated  three  years,  and  I  expect 
t  to  do  as  well. 

Per  peck,  $2.00  /  per  bushel,  $7.50  / 

Wholesale,  or  Club  rates:  20  bushels, 

$140.00  /  40  bushels,  $260.00. 

AMERICAN  WHITE 
WHEAT. 

Bearded.— Tin's  is  a  fine  and  hardy 
White  "Wheat,  with  heads  and  grain  of 
good  size.  It  originated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  has  been 
doing  well  for  eight  years  and  been 
yielding  good  crops. 

Per  peck ,  $2.00  ;  per  bushel ,  $0.00. 

MALLETT’S  ENGLISH 
WHITE  MEDITERRA¬ 
NEAN. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Brighton, 

England.  A  white,  smooth,  bearded 
Wheat;  grain  very  large  and  plump; 
straw  strong  and  head  large— containing  from  forty  to 
eighty  grains  each. 

Per  peck ,  $2.23/  per  bushel,  $S.00;  Wholesale,  per 
bushel,  $7.00. 

HALLETT’S  ENGLISH  RED  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN. 

Smooth.— Raised  from  selected  seed,  by  Mr.  Hallet,  of 
‘  Brighton,  England.  Grain  very  large  and  plump,  dark 
amber  color ;  makes  a  very  strong  straw  and  very  large 
head,  containing  from  fifty  to  eighty  grains  each. 

Per  peck ,  $2.75 ;  per  bushel ,  $8.00  ;  Wholesale ,  per  bushel ,  $7.00. 

BLUE  STEM  WHITE. 

The  head  is  a  good  size ;  the  grain  white  and  plump  ; 


WHITE  CHAFF  MEDITERRANEAN. 


BRAHMA  PODTRA  FOWLS. 

AYRSHIRE  AND  ALDERNEY 
CATTLE. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS  FOR 
SALE. 

ITALIAN  RED  MEDITERRA- 
•  NEAN. 

Bearded— Imported  from  Tuscany.  Accli¬ 
mated  three  years.  It  is  a  hardy  amber  Wheat, 
with  a  grain  of  good  size,  and  lias  improved 
eacli  year.  The  head  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
French  Red  Chaff  Mediterranean,  and  is  very 
prolific.  The  straw  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  not 
likely  to  lodge,  and  has  not  been  affected  by 
rnst  or  weevil.  It  yields  from  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $2.00 ;  per  bushel,  $7.50  /  Whole¬ 
sale,  and  Club  rates :  25  bushels,  $175.00  /  50 
bushels,  $225.00/  100  bushels,  $300.00. 

ROGER’S  ENGLISH  RED  MED¬ 
ITERRANEAN. 

Smooth.— Raised  from  selected  English  seed. 
Grain  large,  and  of  an  amber  color:  heads  of  a 
good  size;  straw  stiff  and  of  good  height.  I 
think  it  will  make  a  good  WliSat  when  well 
acclimated,  as  it  is  doing  better  each  year. 

Per  peck,  $2.25  /  per  bushel,  $S.00. 

DIEHL’S  WHITE. 

Smooth.— This  variety  originated  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  comes  up  as  fully  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Wheat  growers  as  any  Smooth 
White  Wheat  grown.  It  has  proved  uniformly 
hardy.  The  grain  is  white,  plump,  soft,  and 
not  flinty,  and  ripens  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
very  prolific ;  the  plant  is  very  strong  and 
broad-leafed  ;  stools  well,  and  endures  tire  rig¬ 
ors  of  our  northern  winter  as  well  as  any  other 
known  variety.  The  grains  set  close  to  the 
racliis,  and  the  glume,  or  chaff,  fits' closely,  and 
maybe  called  tly-proof.  On  good  ground  it 
will  yield  over  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.50.  Wholesale, 
for  Club  rates  :  25  bushels,  $130.00/  50  bushels, 
$250.00 ;  100  bushels,  $490.00. 


LANCASTE1’.  I1F.D  CHAFF. 


|  t 


FRENCH  RED  CIIAFF  MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN. 


Smooth.— From  North  Carolina, 
the  straw  still’  and  of  a  good 
length.  Bipens  about  as  early 
astheBoughton  White  Wheat, 
and  yields  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  This  Wheat 
stools  very  strongly,  and  will 
stand  more  freezing  and  thaw- 


BDUGMTDN,  or  TAPPAHANNOCK  WHITE. 

Smooth.— From  Virginia.  This  wheat  lias  proved  one  of  the  best  White  Smooth  Wheats 
in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  It  ripens  early  and  yields  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ; 
the  head  and  grain  of  good  size.  This  Wheat,  in  some  localities,  will  ripen  earlier  and 
yield  better  than  in  others.  It  needs  a  good,  rich,  warm,  dry  soil,  and  on  such  soil  will 
repay  the  farmer  well  for  sowing.  When  grown  to  perfection,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  host 
White  Wheats  ill  the  country. 

Fer  peck,  $1.50/  per  bushel,  $5100 ;  Wholesale,  and  Club  rates:  23  bushels,  $120.00  /  50 
bushels,  $225.00/  100  bushels,  $400.00. 

WEEK’S  WHITE  BEARDED. 


ing  than  most  other  varieties,  as  it  sends  out  a  great  mass  of  roots.  It  would  he  a  good 
Wheat  for  loose  and  prairie  soils. 

Per  peck,  $JE0  /  per  bushel,  $5.00  ;  Wholesale,  and  Club  rates  :  25  bushels,  $112.50  ;  50 
bushels,  $225.00  ;  100  bushels,  $100.00. 


Tliis  Wheat  was  found  in  a  crop  of  Mediterranean  Wheat  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  New  York, 
and  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  from  the  Soules  and  Mediterranean  Wheat.  This  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  bearded  White  Wheat 
I  know  of.  It  is  hardy  and 
prolific,  with  a  hard  and  fiiuty 
grain,  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  Mediterranean; 
yields  as  high  as  forty-five 

bottghton,  or  tappahannock  white.  bushels  per  acre.  It  has  a 


good  stiff  straw,  and  is  fly,  weevil  and  rust  proof.  I  believe  this  Wheat  would  prove  hardy 
and  prolific  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  crop  can  be  raised  on  any  kind  of  soil. 

Per  peck,  $1.75/  per  bushel,  $6.00.  Wholesale,  or  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $130.00;  50 
bushels,  $262.00  ;  100  bushels ,  $500.00. 


WILLOUGHY  GKCJN  SPRING  _A.T^X>  TUBE  DRILL. 

I  have  the  Best  and  Strongest  Grain  Drill  in  the  World,  for  sale.  Price  One  Hundred  Dollars,  With  Guano  Attach¬ 
ment,  $140.00.  This  is  the  only  Grain  Drill  that  sowrs  regular  over  rocky  and  stumpy  ground,  without  breaking. 


TEM  WALS&5ETIES  of  Field  and  Table  Corn:  Surprise,  New  Brunswick,  Swedish,  and  Black  Norway  Oats; 
Timothy  Seed;  Alsike;  Cow  Grass;  Saintfoin;  Lucern,  and  Red  Clover  Seed.  Early  Rose,  Early  June,  Early  Goodrich, 
Harison,  and  other  good  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  sale. 
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New  fork  State  Agricultural  Works, 

Established  8830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Morse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Mullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saw- 
ins  Machines,  Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Morse  Pitch¬ 
forks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing,)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Onr  machines  cannot  he  excel¬ 
led  if  equalled  hy  any  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
l'utly  as  represented.  Address, 

TVHEELEE,  MELICIC  &  CO.,  Albany,  W.  Y. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 

Mesamer’s  Froaag-ISoe. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  Fanner  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  on  application.  Price  $2.50,  cash  with  the  order. 

For  sale  at  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses,  and  by 
REISIG  &  IIEXAMER, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years  ;  it  is 
of  alight  brown  or  beaut  Pul  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware. 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’ and  Ships4 
Bottoms.  Canvas,  Metnl  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
"Waterproof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  bbls.  the  past,  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose 
is  unsurpassed  for  body,  durability,  elasticity,  ami  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  $0  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  farm¬ 
er  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
lor  a  circular  which  gives  lull  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  BIDWELL,  251  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Packer’s  Patent  Stamp  Extractor  ami  Wall 
Builder. 

We  believe  this  machine  to  be  unequaled  for  power,  ease 
of  working,  convenience,  and  durability.  Send  lor  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular.  Address 

PACKEii  &  FISH,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 


Farmers  Study  Your  Interests!  Economy! 

English  Roofing  Materials  of  all  kinds,  first-class  ami  cheap. 
English  Curative  Composition  for  damp  walls  and  floors,  do. 
English  Family  Dyes,  simple,  lasting,  and  ready  for  use,  ditto, 
English  Oils  tor  all  uses,  pure  and  reliable,  ditto. 

English  White  Lead,  strictly  pure  first  quality,  ditto. 
English  Floor  Cloih  for  houses,  churches,  &c..  ditto. 

English  Iron  Ornamentation  Work  for  dwellings,  &c.,  ditto. 

L.  MORTON  MONTGOMERY, 

Sole  Importer  and  Manufacturers’  Agent,  214  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 


The  PaiBBtfea-’s  ISaiicl“H©ok, 

Containing  instruction  in  all  departments  of  House  and 
Ornamental  Painting,  Sign  Painting,  etc.,  etc.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACII, 

102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PAINTER. 

Established.  1832. 

A  warranted  pure  metallic  imperishable  paint,  HEADY 
FOR  USE.  Not  a  humbug  of  ground  slate  or  common 
earth!  A  reliable  weather-proof  paint,  cneaper  and  better 
than  any  ottered  for  sale,  for  wood,  iron,  and  all  other  work, 
inside  and  out-doors.  Thousands  of  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Will  last  in  good  order,  for  15  years  in 
any  climate.  Fanners  and  citizens  send  for  full  particnla  s 
and  prices  to  L.  MORTON  MONTGOMERY,  Sole  Importer 
and  Agent,  214  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 


SELF-ACTING  CARRIAGE  GATE. — Opens  and 

closes  by  action  of  the  wheel,  without  stopping 
horse  or  getting  out  of  carriage.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
State  or  Comity  in  the  U.  S.  Office. 225  Suoerior-st.,  Box  2b" 6, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  M.  G.  Brown,  Gen’l  Agent  Am.  Gate  Co. 


THE  LIGHTNING  TRAP  kills  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  &e., 
throws  them  away,  and  sets  itself.  Agents  wanted  im¬ 
mediately.  Address  Lightning  Trap  Co.,  95  Mercer-st.,  N.  Y. 


/Tjx  a  Ray  for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 
JiL'LP  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


-0NOR  campaign  badges,  pins,  medals, 

ET  SLEEVE  DUTTONS,  RINGS,  FLAGS,  TORCHES, 
ROCKETS,  CARES,  CARS,  TKXT-IIOOKS.  SONG  BOOKS, 
and  even-tiling  in  the  Campaign  line,  send  to  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS.  AGENTS  and  CLUBS  supplied  on  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LIST.  Address 
B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  and 

Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods, 

fid  Spring  Street,  New  York. 


GR  WT  Ai  COM? US.  SEYN'im  «fe  BUIT. 

Campaign  Sleeve  llnttons.  new  and  handsome,  only _ $1.(10 

Campaign  Badges,  very  stylish,  only .  25 

Patent  Magic  Pocket  Pans .  50 

Magic  Photographs,  a  package  for .  25 

Card  Photographs,  one  dozen  assorted,  only . .  50 

Goods  sent  postage  paid.  Address 

W.  C.  WEMYSSj  3  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


Family  MnltSauag  Machine. 

The  best  one  is  manufactured  by  the  Bridgeport  Knitting 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Send  for  a  Circular  to  vour  nearest 
Agent.  M usury  &  Reynolds,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Robinson, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  Reynolds  &  Porter.  No.  131  West  Fiftli-st., 
Cincinnati,  O.:  J.  II.  Snow  <&  Co.,  Freeport,  ML;  C  R.  Can- 
field,  Lyons,  Iowa:  II.  Miller,  Madison,  Wis.;  J.  B.  Snow, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  UNION  APPLE  FAKER. 

(THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET.) 

Improved  all  over.  Apple  Paring,  Coring  and  Slicing  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  also  Reach  Parms.  Manufactured  by  D.  II. 
WIIITTEMOllE,  Successor  to  Whitteniore  Brothers,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  CLARK  WILSON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  81  Beekm:m-st.,  New  Yo  k. 
For  full  description  of  the  above  machines,  and  prices  for 
1S63,  see  June  No.  of  this  paper. 


TTTNIVERSAL  FILTER  WELL,  Patented  in 

'fiU  December  1867.  Drives  and  works  well  in  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Specialty,  sand  and  clay.  $29  to  $30  profit  per  well  of 
25  feet.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale.  Address 

OSCAR  C.  FOX,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 


CROCKERY. Some  years’  experience  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  Crockery  house  will  enable  me  to  supply  families 
and  country  dealers  atthe  lowest  New  York  rates.  Tin  ware 
and  house-furnishing  goods  also  bought  on  Commission  from 
Manufacturers  direct.  G.  H.  BAKER,  54  Barclay-st.,  N.  Y. 

I~~M  PROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Watches,  and  RoskopPs  Patented  People’s 
Watch.  Cased  in  Swedish  Silver. 

The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a  metal  differing  en¬ 
tirely  from  any  ever  ottered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and 
resemblance  to  Gold  arc  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  lias  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  lorth  the  eulogiumsof  the 
press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has 
also  obtained  a  Gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  movements  are  well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and 
as  all  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory.  I 
am  enabled  to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time  keepers. 
Price  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  he  found  ill  my  pamphlet,  which  will 
be  sent  post-paid,  on  demand. 

A  full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze  Cases 
for  Waltham  Watches. 

Goods  sent  by  Express  C.  O.  D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUEN1N  VUILLEMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED  stock,  and  Domestic  and 

Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Parkesburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


OREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 

—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  The  U.  S.,  Canada, 
or  South  America.  Send  for  Circular  and  Brices.  Address 
JAMES  YOUNG  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Italian  €|3Becaa  IBreecSea’s  ! 

Harrison’s  Nucleus  Feeder  is  perfectly  convenient  for 
feeding  small  clusters,  and  can  be  used  without  any  possibil¬ 
ity  of  interference  from  bees — either  those  belonging  to  the 
hive  or  robbers.  As  a  remedy  against  the  honey  drouth  that 
may  be  expected  soon,  lay  in  a  supply.  Price  $7  per  dozen. 

EDWARD  Harrison;  Frederick  City,  Md. 


MABSETT’S  PATENT  CHICKEN  COOP. 


Poultry  Fittings  of  Every  Description. 


J.  II.  MABBETT,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Poultry, 
Tarry  to  wn,  N.  Y. 


rip II 03  FlOWGfl&’S  BB.4TCI&- 

M.  ROOK.— Giving  full  and  explicit,  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  Candy,  Bon-bons,  Carrawavs.  Chocolate.  Comfits.  Cara¬ 
mels,  Jellies,  Essences,  Fruit  Pastes.  Tee  Creams,  Lozenges, 
Marmalades.  Jams,  Icings,  Meringues.  Svrnns,  etc.,  ore. 
Price  25  cents.  Send  orders  to  O.  A.  ROORBACII,  102  Nas- 
sau-sr..  New  York. 


66  STERILITY  IS  LAID.”— PROF.  VILLE’S 
f^NEW  SYSTEM  of  Agriculture.  Pamnhlet,2d  Edition. 
Price  25  cts.  Address  JOHN  A.  RIDDLE,  Manchester.  N.  Ti¬ 
lt  gives  a  recipe  for  a  Complete  Manure ;  also,  a  plain  and 
simple  method  of  analyzing  soils, 


EXPORT, 


8.  M.  SAUNDERS, 


PORT  RICHMOND, 

Stnten  Island,  N.  Y., 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF  ALL  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 

©©BESTie  POULTlf. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

TnE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  possessing  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
ot  Fertilizers,  controlling  exclusively  the 
night  soil,  ottal,  bones  and  dead  animals  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
also  the  great  Communipaw  alihatoirs,  otter 
for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  customers, 

§,COO  TONS  OF 

DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE 

Made  from  night  soil,  blood,  bones,  and  offal, 
ground  to  a  powder. 

Its  effects  liave  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the'erops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  10 
the  best  In-anils  of  Superphosphate  for  Present  Cron, 
although  sold  only  for  Twenty-five  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lus.  each. 

COKE  DUST. 

1 — COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2-FINE,  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  BONE. 

C3F"  We  Warrant  otjr  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Parked 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Double-Refined 
Pondrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  in  witli  the  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
cfi'ects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine¬ 
ness  in  the  market. 

WiTRO-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this '  market,  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  usual  in  Superphosphates.  For  Permanent,  ns  well  as 
tor  immediate  powerful  rllect  upon  land,  rr  has  no  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  Qjj.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3139. 


FERTILIZERS. 

E.  F".  Coe’s  Ammoniafcd  Superphosphale, 
S55  per  toil.  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Land 
Plaster,  Castor  Pomace,  Bone  Dust,  &c.,  &c. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO..  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Seeds,  &c.,  197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

~LIST£R  BROTHERS-' 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville’s  formula  [of  France]. 
Also,  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bone 
Meal.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York„Y 


£8AL.iL«Oft  ASCEMSiOMS. 

Prof.  James  Alien,  having  recently  returned  from 
South  America,  is  prepared  to  furnish  balloons  of 
any  required  capacity,  and  make  ascensions  for 
Agricultural  Societies,  on  reasonable  terms. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  n<:  charge  made. 
Address  JAMES  ALLEN,  Aeronaut 

Grotto,  No.  1  Canal-st..  Providence,  H.  f. 


To  Advertissers. 

The  DIIILROIL  AND  FARMER,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  leading  Fai  ming 
and  Family  Paper  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  quar¬ 
to.  about  the  size  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
prepay  postage.  Terms  of  advertising Ten  cents  for  a  line 
of  space  each  insertion.  Twelve  lines  make  an  inch  long. 
Twenty  dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

JTOHN  IS.  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


ALL  YOUNG  PERSONS  enn  obtain  a  good 

Education.  For  particulars  address 

J.  A.  COOPER, 
Edinboro,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 
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New  and  Valuable  Books. 


Beiiedicite  • 

Illustrations  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God, 
ns  Manifested  in  His  Works. 

By  G.  Chaplin*  Child,  M.  D. 

1  vol.  12mo,  elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  cloth,  ?2.O0. 


Every  Housekeeper  Needs  a  Copy. 
What  Shall  We  Eat 

and 

Slow  to  Cook  It  ? 

Containing  practical  receipts  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  for  all  incomes. 

12MO,  CLOTH,  80  CENTS. 


The  Use  of*  Tobacco, 

Its  Physical,  Moral  and  Social  Evils. 

By  J.  H.  Grisoom,  M.  D. 

Paper,  23  cents,  Cloth,  50  cents. 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
Putnam’s  Monthly. 

A  live  periodical,  supported  by  the  best  writers  hi  the 
country. 

The  first  volume,  containing  90  articles  of  permanent  In¬ 
terest  and  value,  is  now  ready. 

Price  in  cloth,  $2.50. 

So  cents  a  number,  $4.00  per  annum. 

Sample  Copies  Sent  Free. 

The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  will  be  sent 
free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

G-.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON, 
Publishers, 

661  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS; 

Wliat  they  have  done,  and  what  others  may  do,  in  the  Culti¬ 
vation  of  Farm  and  Garden,  howto  begin,  howto  proceed, 
and  what  to  aim  at.  By  the  Author  of  “Ten  Acres 
Enough."’  Beautifully  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Tliis  charming  and  useful  little  book  ought  to  be  In  every 
house  in  the  country.  It  is  a  delightful  combination  of  story 
and  o'"  suggestions  for  making  farming  profitable  and 
pleasant.  It  is  just  the  book  for  Boys  who  are  ambitious  to 
improve  the  farm,  and  to  give  a  healthy  taste  for  farm  life 
to  those  who  have  never  appreciated  its  attractions  and  are 
studying  to  escape  from  it. 

“It  has  all  the  charms  of  reality  that  makes  Robinson 
Crusoe  so  fascinating  for  young  folks,  and  few  boys  will  read 
it  without  making  up  their  mind— at  least  for  the  time— to 
be  farmers.”—  Trenton  Gazette. 

“Farming  for  Boys"  is  an  enchanting  book,  full  of 

fraction  hints  on  farming,  and  as  quaint  and  interesting  as 
sank  Walton’s  hook  on  trout  fishing.” — Church  Union. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

TIOKNOH  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 


MAPLE  LEAVES,  a  Domestic  Magazine 

of  Useful  Inform  ation  and  Amusement.  It  contains 
Tales,  stories,  Useful  Recipes,  Articles  on  Ornamental  Art, 
Scientific  Articles,  Puzzles.  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  Only  25 
cents  a  year.  The  Imst  and  cheapest  paper  published.  Prizes 
are  given  for  correct,  answers  to  the  Puzzles.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the.  same. 
O.  A.  ROOIiBACII,  Publisher,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  best  “Lives  of 
Aft.  Grant  and  Colfax”  yet  issued,  complete  in  one  vol¬ 
ume.  Bv  lion.  E.  I).  Mansfield,  (widely  known  ns  “li.  D. 
M.,’’  of  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  “Veteran  observer.”  of  N. 
V.  Tines.)  Two  editions.  English  and  German.  Elegant¬ 
ly  illustrated  with  emblematic  Title  Pane,  Steel  Po  traits, 
and  numerous  Mans.  Full  account  of  lives,  with  Kepubli- 
cau  Platform  and  Letters  of  Acceptance.  Price  low  to  suit 
the  times.  Larr/e  profit  to  Agents.  For  territory  IF'-st  of 
Indiana,  apply  to  our  Western  Office,  II.  I.  Lambert,  Supt., 
P.  o.  Drawer  No.  10.  Bloomington,  Ills.  East  of  Illinois, 
apply  to  R.  W.  CAltROLL  &'  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


Grant  and  Coliax. 

Fine  Oval  Steel  Engravings  for  8  by  in  oval  frames— now 
ready.  Those  of  the  Democratic  Candidates  will  be  issued 
immediately.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Samples  sent 
on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Send  for  circular  to  MOORE  &  CO., 
Publishers,  111  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Fifty  different  styles  of  campaign 

ME  >ALS,  Pins,  Badges,  Sleeve  Buttons,  Studs,  Scarf 
Rings,  Finger  Rings.  &c„  now  ready.  For  all  the  novelties, 
and  everything  in  the  Campaign  line,  send  to  Headquarters. 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  Lots,  at  $2,  $:S,  or  $5.  sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  amount.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher  and  Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring¬ 
's!.,  New  York. 


WANTED. 

Clergymen,  Teacttees,  and  Superintendents  of  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools,  and  others  to  act  as  Agents  for 

THE  COTTAGE  BIBLE, 

AND  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR, 

in  two  volumes,  containing  nearly  1,500  pages,  comprising 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  practical  expositions  and 
explanatory  notes,  by  Thomas  Williams. 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Recommendations. 

From  the  late  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  J).  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  know  of  no  commentary  so  cheap  that  contains  so  great 
an  amount  of  valuable  matter. 

From  Rev.  N.  H.  Rggleston,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Chicago.  11. 

I  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  the  beat  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  for  general  use. 

For  Terms  and  Circulars,  address 

A.  BRAIMAKD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

^OTTMii SE  SBRLIL  SEMB.VAIJY— For 

'ey  Young  Ladies.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Reopens  Sept.  10. 
The  best  features  of  European  and  home  schools.  Especial 
attention  to  modern  Languages,  Music  and  Art.  Dr.  Lewis’ 
Gymnastics.  Situation  and  climate  unsurpassed.  For  pro¬ 
spectus,  address  Rev.  GEO.  T.  RIDER,  Rector. 


j^FEW  BOOKS  for  Schools,  Libraries,  and  families. 
-I"  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  at 
less  than  theregnlarNew  York  rates.  GEORGE  H.  BAKER, 
Purchasing  Agent,  54  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 

GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

©ftAi^CE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Allen’s  Domestic  Animals . $1.00 

A  nistory  and  Description  of  the  HORSE,  MULE, 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  and  FARM 
DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their  DIS¬ 
EASES  and  REJIEDIES.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth, 
12mo,  221  pp. 

Allen’s  Rural  Architecture . $1.50 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction 
of  convenient  FARM-HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS,  including  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Car¬ 
nage  and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops,  Wood-Houses, 
Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice-nonses,  Poultry  and  Bee- 
Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for 
the  gardens  and  grounds ;  useful  and  ornamental  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  etc.  By  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Editor 
“  American  Herd-Book,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  SIS  pp. 

American  Farm-Book .(R.  L.  Allen). $1.50 

Or  a  Contend  of  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irriga¬ 
tion,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ;  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Culti¬ 
vating,  and  Preparation  for  Market.  Over  one  hundred 
engravings.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo,  325  pp. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 30 

(Including  the  Dahlia.)  Being  a  Practical  Treatiso  on 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  THE 
ROSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.  12mo,  96  pp. 

American  Weeds,  and  Useful  Plants.$l.  75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator — Farmer,  Gar¬ 
dener,  etc.;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(with  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of 
Cultivators  ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradi¬ 
cation  when  needed.  While  practical  in  its  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  With  a  Popular  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  ByWm.  Darlington.  M.D., 
and  Prof.  Geo.  Thurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated 
with  277  Engravings.  12mo.,  460  pp. 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Breeding,  Rearing.  Feeding,  and  General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Rabbits  :  their  Diseases  and  Remedies  ;  Full 
Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitries, 
etc. ;  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  M.  Bement.  author  ol 
Poulterer's  Companion,  etc.  12mo,  101  pp.,  in  neat 
illustrated  paper  covers. 


Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures. 

Paper . 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur¬ 
ther  showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommer.  8vo.  90  pp. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  607  pp. 

Buist’s  American  Flower  Garden  Direc¬ 
tory . .  $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants  in  the  Flower-Garden,  IIot-House,  Green-House, 
Rooms  for  Parlor-Windows,  FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN 
THE  YEAR;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  IIot-House,  a 
Green-House,  laying  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Robert  Buist,  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
Grower  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  12mo,  342  pp. 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen-Gardener.  -  -  ..$1.00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  216  pp. 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo,  201  pp. 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gar¬ 
dens.  Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  find  a 
place  in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man  While  it  is  marked  by  the 
author’s  peculiarities,  it  is  so  full  of  plain  common- 
sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.  By 
William  Cobbett.  Cloth,  12mo.,  230  pp. 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . 75 

Containing  Directions  for  Raising,  Propagating,  and 
Managing  Fruit-Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  etc.  18mo, 
288  pp. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  n.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor- .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  liis  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . $1.25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  Samuel  L.  Dana.  Cloth,  12mo.,  312  pp. 

Eastwood’s  Complete  Cranberry  Manual  75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By 
Benj,  Eastwood.  Cloth,  12mo,  120  pp. 
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THE 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  TIIE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHliMA  and  JAPAfJ, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.T  <CAlI£<&0  PRICES. 

The  Companylvave  selected  tlie  following  kinds  from  tlielr 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  8flc„  90c.,  best  $1  It. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  SOc.,  90c..  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c. ,  $1,  $1.10, best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.30  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c.,  25c.,  30c,,  35c„  best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we-sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warranttogive  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (unground), 
80c.,  35c„  best  40c.  per  ib.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c. , 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  oilier  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express',  ‘‘to  collect 
on  delivc'  y.” 

Hereafter  wo  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  tip  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will- 
bo  as  liberal  as  We  can  afford.  We  semi  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30 . 

Parties  getting  their  Tens  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  (hem  pure  ami  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion'.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  lie  returned  at 
oiir  expense -within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 
N,  B.— Inhabitants  o£  villages  and  towns  whore  a  large  num¬ 
ber  reside,  by  .clubbing  together!  call  reduce  the  co-t 
of  their- Teas  and  Coffees  ’about  one-third.  (BE¬ 
SIDE?  TIITC  EXPRESS  CHARGES),  bv 
sending  directly  to  The.  Great.  American  Teh 
•  •  Company."- 

BEWARE,  of  nil  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
brandies  of  our  Establishment,  or  copv  our  name 
cither  wholly  or:  in  part,;  as  they  are  bogus  imi¬ 
tations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  hot,  in  any 
-case,  authorize  tile  use  of  our- name: 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

Great  American  Tea  Company,  ! 

Nos.  3  s  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  •: 

Post-Office  Box,  5,G-i3,  New  York  City.  : 


TEW  LEAD  Kill 

BLOCK  TII  PIPE 

Combines  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect 
Water  Pipe,  Sanitary,  Mechanical  and 
Economical.  No  danger  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing.  Cheaper  than  Lead  Pipe,  stronger 
and  better.  To  furnish  cost  per  foot 
give  the  bead  or  pressure  of  water  and 
bore  of  Pipe.  Semi  for  a  Circular. 

COLWELLS.  SHAW  &  WILLARD 
MF’G.  CO.  Foot  West  27tli  St.,  Nortli 
River,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers 
of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Tin  Pipe, 
Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  &c.  Down  Town  Office,  No.  1U5  Beekman- 
st.,  corner  of  Pearl. 

Woty’s  Clothes  Washer  is  worth  one 
dollar  per  week  in  any  family.— [N.  Y.  Tribune.] 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

FRUR  ?  O'11-  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 
r  Ruu  .  STENCIL  DIES.  MORE  THAN 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


AND 


$200 


A  MOUTH  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattletooro,  Vfc. 


Saponaceous  Compounds. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 


Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar. odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  1ms  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  lienee  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  iiavc  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  tlie  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  tlie  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sink3,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typlms  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3ti.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  witli 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  tints  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  lias  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  tlie  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequalled.'  We  know  also  that 
it  lias  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Prom  numerous  RECOMMENDATIONS  of 
Cresylic  Compounds,  the  following  are 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  or  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15, 1S67. 

Messes.  Buchan  &  Co. — Gentlemen — Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  hugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1867. 

M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co's, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc  .—Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners’  clothing. 


cells,  etc. ;  and  wc  are  so  much  pleased  witli  its  cleansing, 
disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER,  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,)  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORH1ES,  )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Christi.  Texas,  Mareli  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  months’  fleeces  on  their  hacks.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  tlie  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

“The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Powef.  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  on  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  Purposes.”  • 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  he  benefited  by  tlie  ex 
tended  introduction  of.  what  we  believe  tobeso  valuable,  we 
have  established,  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office,  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Slieep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  Ib  Canisters . $1.25 

10  9  "  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . . .-......,.35,00 

Proportions  are  1  ib  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  fora  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from.  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  ib.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  in  3  ib.  Canisters,  @.$1.00 ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In  3  lb  Canisters',  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,- Pigs,  &c„  destroying 
Insects  of  ail  kinds,  protecting  from  Flifis,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60  -u  in  boxes  of  1  lb  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  ATo.  1  Soap. — In  Bars.  For  all  common  nses 
in  tlie  House  and  Laundry;  .24  lb  boxes,  13 cts.  per- lb;  CO  ft 
boxes,  12 y.  cts.  per  Ib. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap. — A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,'  eic. ;  GO  ft  boxes,  1-1  etc-.'  per  ib 
21  ft  boxes,- and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  fts’ieaeli, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  . cts.  per  lb.  Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,' 
41  Park  flow,  New  York. 


n°B7 park  ROW,  N  .Y. 


TWENTY-ONE  years*  experience. 

THE  most  extensive  agency  for  obtaining  Pat¬ 
ents  in  the  world. 

TWENTY  thousand  Patents  obtained  In  United 
States  and  Europe. 

CHARGES  less  than  any  other  reliable  agents.1 

PATENT  LAWS  and  Pamphlets  of  Advice  to 
Inventors  mailed  free.  A  bound  volume  of 
150  mechanical  engravings  and  the  Census  of 
the  United  States  by  counties,  with  hints  and 
receipts  for!' mechanics,  price  23  cents.  Com¬ 
munication  confidential.  Address 

HU1W  &  CO. 
ITo.  C7  Park  Row,  IT.  Y. 


RUHAL  improvements. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
■of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston,  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Office  40  Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  (Mass. 

RUSSES.—  “  SEELEY’S  HARD 

RUBBER  TRUSS”  Cures  Rupture,  re- 
lins  the  most  difficult  safely  and  easily ;  never 
rusts,  breaks,  moves  orsoils;  always  new.  Sold 

_  Iby  ail  Druggists.  Send  for  pamphlet,  1137 

Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  THE  CHRISTIAN,  60  CENTS ! ! 

A  large,  live,  8  page  monthly  religious  and  family  paper, 
containing  facts,  incidents,  tales,  sketches,  music,  poetry, 
true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for  young,  old.  saints,  sinners, 
•one  and  all.  No  sectarianism,  controversy,  politics,  puffs, 
pills,  or  patent  medicines.  GO  cts.  a  year;  10  copies  $5. 
For  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies  $4.  Send  10  cts.  lor  3 
specimens  before  vou  forget  it.  1,000  pages  new,  live 
tracts,  for  81.  Address,  H,  L.  HASTINGS,  Scriptur¬ 
al  Tract  Repository,  19  Lindall-st.,  Poston,  Mass. 
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The  little  poetry  which  attached  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  harvests  is  well-nigh  dispelled  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery.  The  harvest  loses  its 
busy  appearance  when  a  machine  takes  the 
place  of  men  and  women,  and  the  iron  click  of 
the  reaper  is  not  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  as  the 
voices  of  the  workers.  Machines  have  not  yet 
entered  the  hop-yard,  and  the  harvest  there  is 
gathered  by  nimble  fingers  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  equally  nimble  tongues.  The  hop 
harvest  usually  occurs  early  in  September,  the 
time  varying  with  the  season.  When  the  seeds 
of  the  hop  become  brown  and  ripe,  and  the 
scales,  on  breaking  open,  show  a  plentiful  dust¬ 
ing  of  golden  yellow  grains,  then  the  picking 


begins,  and  is  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Women  and  children  find  light  and  pleasant 
work  in  picking  the  hops  into  boxes  or  bins, 
while  the  men  find  sufficient  occupation  in 
bringing  the  vines  to  the  pickers,  and  taking  the 
hops  away  to  the  drying  kilns.  Various  forms 
of  picking  boxes  are  used ;  those  of  the  kind 
shown  in  the  engraving  are  of  about  the  capacity 
of  thirty  bushels,  and  their  contents  will  make 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  when 
dried.  Two  experienced  pickers  will  fill  three 
or  four  such  boxes  in  a  day.  An  expert  picker 
will  take  from  five  to  ten  hops  at  a  time,  close 
the  hand  lightly,  and  by  a  quick  pull  bring  them 
off  clean.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  see 


that  the  hops  are  picked  free  from  stems  and 
leaves,  and  when  the  work  is  not  done  by  the 
day,  to  keep  an  account  of  the  quantity  picked 
by  the  several  hands.  The  hops,  as  fast 
as  they  accumulate,  are  conveyed  to  the  kiln, 
one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  distance  in 
the  engraving,  where  they  are  dried  by  means 
of  hot  air.  Hops,  instead  of  being  trained 
upon  poles,  are  often  grown  upon  horizontal 
cords  or  wires,  a  plan  for  which  great  superiori¬ 
ty  is  claimed.  A  yard,  in  which  the  vines  were 
trained  horizontally,  could  not  affordthe  artist 
an  opportunity  for  such  a  picturesque  sketch  as 
he  has  given  of  the  older  and  more  common  hop- 
yard,  in  which  the  vines  are  trained  upon  poles. 
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Slack  Volmsics  Supplied. — The  back  volumes 
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out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  itp 
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We  approach  the  autumn  harvests  with  great 
hope  and  no  little  solicitude.  Early  frosts  may  cut 
short  our  most  important  cereal  crop,  and  greatly 
injure  the  quality  of  com  fodder,  which  is  annually 
becoming  more  and  more  a  dependence,  as  it  is 
better  economized.  September  will  settle  the  fate 
of  the  great  corn  crop,  and  if  the  hopes  and  prayers 
are  answered,  the  harvest  will  be  abundant  for 
home  needs  at  any  rate.  The  great  abundance  of 
hay,  and  the  excellent  condition  in.  which  it  was 
gotten  in  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  may  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  corn  fodder. 
This  should  not  he,  for  the  drouth  in  England  is  re¬ 
ported  as  having  been  severe,  and  the  hay  crop  so 
short  that  large  orders  have  been  filled  for  shipment 
of  this  article.  The  powerful  presses,  now  not  un¬ 
common,  make  it  possible  to  load  a  ship  heavily 
with  hay,  which,  until  recently,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  do.  So  prices  may  yet  rule  high,  and  farm¬ 
ers  may  be  very  willing  to  supplement  their  hay 
with  good  corn  fodder.  Make  it  a  rule,  if  hay  be 
sold,  to  spend  all  the  money  for  manure. 

Many  agricultural  fairs  occur  this  month.  Too 
many  important  ones  interfere  with  one  another, 
being  held  upon  the  same  days.  Cannot  this  be 
obviated?  Every  fair  ought  to  be  patronized  and 
visited,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  every  farmer,  horticulturist,  and  producer  of 
anything  of  value,  to  show  his  best  products  some¬ 
where,  at  the  State  and  County  fairs  if  possible, 
and  with  wife  and  children  have  one  pleasant  holi¬ 
day,  at  least,  in  visiting  the  fair  and  cattle  show. 

ESSsstfs  Work. 

September  work  is  ordinarily  not  of  a  very  press¬ 
ing  kind.  It  requires  good  judgment  to  know 
what  should  be  first  done  of  several  things,  all  re¬ 
quiring  attention,  but,  unlike  the  labors  of  the 
spring  and  summer,  a  few  days’  delay  will  not  be 
certainly  disastrous,  or  entail  additional  labor. 

Buckwheat  ought  to  be  in  full  blossom  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  Union;  a  frost  of  moderate 
severity  is  destructive  to  all  but  the  well-grown 
kernels,  and  may  cut  off  half  or  two-tliirds  of  the 
crop.  The  succulent  stalks  and  leaves  will  furnish 
sap  to  mature  a  great  part  of  the  grain  which  lias 
passed  the  bloom.  If  a  change  of  weather  threatens 
frost,  it  is  best  to  cut  buckwheat  at  any  rate,  and 
after  partial  drying,  it  should  be  laid  up  in  small 
cocks,  or  gavels,  bound  at  the  top  so  as  to  shed 
rain,  and  so  left  until  all  the  kernels  have  filled 
and  ripened  that  will  do  so. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Union  is  backward.  It  is  folly  to  top  it,  to  promote 
its  ripening.  It  is  not  the  sun  on  the  ears  that 
ripens  corn,  but  the  effects  of  light  and  air  upon 
the  leaves  and  entire  plant.  After  the  kernels  are 
well  glazed  at  the  tips  of  the  ears,  it  maj'  pay  to  top 
the  large,  coarse  kinds,  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
quality  of  fodder.  We  prefer,  however,  to  cut  at 
the  ground,  and  stook  up  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
glazed.  The  grain  will  ripen,  the  stalks  make  bet¬ 
ter  fodder,  and  the  heavy  huts,  if  not  used  for 
fodder,  are  easily  made  available  in  the  compost 
heap,  and  worth  more  than  if  left  in  the  field. 

Corn  for  Seed  should  be  selected  personally  be¬ 
fore  the  stalks  arc  cut  up.  Go  through  the  best 
part  of  the  field,  marking  the  ears  on  the  most 
prolific  stalks,  and  choosing  the  ears  whicli  please 
you  best  on  the  stalks  which  are  of  medium  size 
and  not  given  to  suckering.  Mark  by  a  string  tied 
around  the  middle  of  the  car.  At  husking  time  all 
these  ears  will  he  saved  by  themselves,  and  out  of 
them,  when  the  husks  are  stripped  back,  one  can 
select  the  most  perfect.  Mark  two  or  three  times 
as  many  as  you  will  need. 

Tobacco  is  hopelessly  daimlged  by  a  light  frost. 
That  which  still  stands  should  he  out  early  in  the 
month.  In  hanging  avoid  crowding,  as  much  as  in 
hot  weather;  though  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
partially  dried,  they  may  be  moved  quite  near  to- 


to  make  more  room  for  the  rest  of  the  e>.*>p. 

Potatoes.— The  death  of  the  tops  indicates  the 
maturity  of  the  tubers.  If  the  rot  be  amongst 
them,  we  hold  it  better  to  let  them  rot  in  the 
ground  than  in  the  cellar  or  pit.  Many,  however, 
dig  and  market  at  once.  If  consumed  before  the 
disease  makes  progress,  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop 
may  he  thus  utilized.  When  other  work  does  not 
press,  early  potatoes  should  be  dug  and  put  in  cool 
cellars,  or  in  pits  in  perfectly  dry  soil. 

Boot  Oops.-— After  cool  weather  sets  in,  roots 
make  their  chief  growth.  Weeds  should  be  pulled 
or  hoed  up,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Thin¬ 
ning  may  also  be  done  effectively.  The  plants  re¬ 
moved  will  be  relished  by  the  stock.  Carrots  re¬ 
quire  that  the  ground  between  the  rows  should  be 
kept  loose  and  open,  more  than  other  roots. 

Grass — Aftermath. — If  a  rowen  crop  is  taken,  by 
all  means  manure  well  after  it.  It  often  pays  to 
cut  the  aftermath  for  the  sake  of  removing  a  crop 
of  weed  seeds,  like  wiki  carrots,  for  instance,  even 
though  it  would  hardly  pajr  to  cut  for  hay  alone. 

Pasturing  the  Aftermath. — Nearly  or  quite  half 
the  feed  is  destroyed  by  the  trampling  of  the  stock. 
This  is  all  avoided  by  tethering  in  the  way  described 
on  page  327.  If  the  tether  is  fastened  to  an  hind 
leg,  and  the  stakes  moved  forward  six  feet  at  a  time, 
the  droppings  will  he  left  on  the  fed  off  portion. 

Seeding  Down  to  Grass  may  be  done  any  time 
during  this  month.  Put  the  surface  in  good  order  ; 
spread  a  fine  compost  or  some  guano  ;  harrow 
mellow  afld  even ;  pick  off  all  the  stones ;  sow 
grass  seed,  with  clover,  if  you  please,  and  roll. 
Clover  sowing  may  be  delayed  until  spring.  Three 
pecks  to  a  bushel  of  oats  may  be  sown  as  a  mulch. 
See  article  on  Seeding  Lawns  in  Autumn,  page  333. 

New  Grass  Land  and  seeded  stubble  should  not 
be  pastured  too  soon,  if  at  all.  Calves,  yearlings, 
and  weaned  colts,  do  little  harm,  for  they  neither 
poach  it  up  in  rainy  weather,  nor  pull  much  up  by 
the  roots,  as  heavier  cattle  are  apt  to  do.  Go  over 
such  land  and  cut  the  rag-weed,  carrots,  and  other 
weeds,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Once  mowing  is 
usually  sufficient,  and  it  is  light,  easy  work  for  boys. 

Wheat. — The  earlier  sowed,  the  better,  as  a 
general  rule.  It  makes  a  little  difference  at  harvest 
time,  and  but  a  little,  but  it  is  so  much  clear  gain. 
The  better  tilth  the  land  is  in,  the  better  will  the 
wheat  be.  An  excellent  compost  for  wheat  and 
substitute  for  Peruvian  guano  is  bone-dust  and  fish 
guano,  equal  parts,  with  two  or  three  times  as 
much  fine  muck  or  rotted  sods.  Another  is  bone- 
dust  two  parts,  castor  pomace  one  part,  composted 
with  muck  in  like  manner,  spread  after  it  has 
undergone  one  good  heating,  and  harrowed  in  with 
the  grain.  All  manure  applied  directly  for  a  grain 
crop  should  be  put  on  as  a  top-dressing. 

Pickles  for  Seed  Wheat. — Smut  in  wheat  is  to  a 
very  great  degree  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in 
a  strong  brine  previous  to  sowing.  The  smut  is  a 
parasitic  plant,  which  attacks  and  entirely  destroys 
the  head  of  the  wheat.  It  propagates  itself  by  in¬ 
visible  spores,  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
grain,  remain  upon  it,  and  are  sown  with  it  if  not 
destroyed.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pickling 
the  seed  is  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  A  strong 
brine  is  efficient;  many  suppose  they  improve  its 
efficacy  by  adding  blue  vitriol,  and  others  that  it  is 
essential  to  dry  off  with  dry-slaked  lime.  In  the 
absence  of  proof  that  f  lie  blue  vitriol  and  lime  do 
no  good,  and  as  the  former  is  but  a  slight  expense, 
and  the  use  of  the  lime  a  great  convenience,  we 
advise  to  make  a  brine  that  will  float  an  egg;  add 
two  pounds  blue  vitriol  to  the  half  barrel  of  brine ; 
wet  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  a  time,  stirring  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  skimming  off  the  light  stuff  as  the 
wheat  is  poured  into  the  brine;  after  ten  minutes, 
dip  out  the  wheat,  and  letting  it  drain  thoroughly, 
throw  it  into  a  pile  on  a  floor,  and  when  all  is  done, 
sprinkle  with  dry,  powdery  lime,  shoveling  it  over 
until  dry  enough  1o  sow.  This  may  be  done  24  to 
3G  hours  before  sowing. 

Nay  and  Grain  Stacks. — Brace  them  up  if  (hey 
settle  unevenly  and  incline  much.  If  need  be,  re- 
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top  them.  Spots  on  large  stacks  which  sag  down 
and  do  not  shed  rain  may  be  built  up  even,  by 
simply  laying  on  hay  or  straw,  and  then  pinning  on 
a  thatch,  using  hooked  or  pronged  sticky  as  pins. 

Sorghum. — The  sorghum  crop  is,  according  to  the 
reports  we  have,  small.  It  is  the  more  important 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  use  of  Clough’s 
method  of  clarifying  enables  farmers  to  produce 
marketable  syrup  at  once,  which  will  eventually 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Draining. — Deepen  and  clean  out  open  ditches  in 
low  land,  beginningat  the  outlet  and  making  the  wa¬ 
ter  follow  back,  thus  securing  the  greatest  possible 
depth.  In  laying  tile  or  stone  drains,  remember 
to  make  the  bed  of  a  true  grade,  and  the  soil  for  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  drain  as  impervious  to  water 
as  possible,  covering  the  joints,  putting  in  clay  or 
the  stiffest  soil  you  can  get,  and  ramming  it  hard. 
This  secures  permanency,  as  well  as  efficiency. 

Soiling  Crops. — Sow  wheat  and  rye  for  soiling  in 
the  spring.  Make  two  sowings,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  apart,  the  first  sowing  to  be  between  the 
first  and  middle  of  September,  the  other  about  the 
middle  of  October;  at  each  time  sow  a  patch  of 
wheat  and  a  patch  of  rye.  The  rye  will  be  fit  to 
cut  first,  one  patch  will  follow  the  other,  and  then 
the  first  wheat  will  come  in  cutting  condition. 
Laud  used  for  soiling  crops  should  be  thoroughly 
enriched  by  either  yard  manure,  guano,  or  stimu¬ 
lating  manure  of  some  kind. 

Stock  require  no  especial  attention  at  this  season, 
except  that  constant  care  that  all  their  wants  arc 
supplied  which  they  should  always  have.  Animals 
to  be  fattened  this  fall  should  have  slightly  in¬ 
creased  feed,  as  the  time  approaches  when  the 
harvesting  of  corn  gives  a  supply  of  immature  ears 
and  nubbins,  which  are  first  to  be  fed  out.  If  old 
corn  is  at  hand  have  it  ground,  and  use  it  moderate¬ 
ly  before  and  after  the  nubbins  come.  Give  cows 
that  are  to  be  milked  through  the  winter  the  choice 
of  the  pastures,  and  feed  a  little  (more  or  less)  oil¬ 
cake  daily,  to  keep  the  flow  of  milk  profitably  large. 

Manure. — The  season  is  favorable  for  increasing 
the  manure  and  compost  heaps  by  all  sorts  of 
vegetable  matter, — potato  tops,  weeds,  swale-grass, 
reeds,  and  rushes.  Use  no  weeds  the  seeds  of  which 
are  ripe,  or  will  ripen,  and  follow  directions  in 
previous  numbers  in  regard  to  composting,  etc. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. — Peruvian  guano  will  pay 
applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  before  sowing 
wheat.  Use  about  200  lbs.  per  acre.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  its  weight,  or  three  times  its  weight, 
of  plaster,  usually  with  marked  benefit.  At  the 
South,  they  use  equal  parts  Peruvian  and  Swan 
Island,  or  some  good  phosphatic  guano,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  the  gypsum  and  adds  phosphoric 
acid.  Fish  manure  and  bone  dust,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  400  lbs.  of  each,  is  a  good  substitute. 
Bone-du-t  is  an  excellent  application  to  pastures 
at  this  season.  Mix  with  equal  parts  good  lively 
wood-ashes,  pound  the  mixture  solid,  or  moisten 
slightly,  and  after  lying  a  week  shovel  over  on  a 
floor,  and  break  any  caked  lumps  before  sowing. 

Weeds. — Mow  and  burn  wherever  found,  if  they 
have  matured  their  seeds,  clearing  up  the  fence 
rows  and  sheltered  places,  as  well  as  open  grounds. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


Ripeness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  month  ;  not 
only  do  fruits  mature,  but  the  new  wood  ripens. 
Autumnal  flowers  bloom  in  the  borders,  and  the 
cool  nights  and  warm  days  are  particularly  con¬ 
genial  to  the  growth  of  the  later  crops  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  is  the  month  of  fairs  and  pomo- 
logical  gatherings.  Go  to  your  nearest  fair,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  take  such  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  as  you  have.  Let  premium  taking  be 
the  second  tiling  in  your  thoughts — helping  make 
a  creditable  display,  the  first.  The  home  fair 
being  attended  to,  visit  as  many  others  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  is  always  sure  to  learn  something,  if 
not  from  examples,  at  least  from  warnings.  If  the 
neighborhood  warrant  it,  have  a  fruit  club,  or  its 
scope  may  be  extended  to  include  all  branches  of 


horticulture, and  now  is  the  time  to  found  one.  Have 
someway  of  getting  the  neighbors  together  to  tell 
experiences  and  rub  off  the  rust  that  always  accu¬ 
mulates  upon  those  who  plod  along  by  themselves. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Autumn  Planting  of  trees  is  best  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  long,  mild  autumn,  but  where  the 
winter  shuts  down  suddenly,  it  is  belter  to  plant 
in  spring.  Next  month  the  trees  will  be  ready  to 
remove  from  the  nursery,  and  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  for  their  reception.  A  deep,  well- 
drained,  but  not  over-rich  soil  is  best.  Plow  and 
subsoil,  and  if  possible  make  the  whole  piece  in¬ 
tended  for  the  orchard  so  well  prepared  that  a 
tree  will  grow  in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another. 

Selecting  and  Ordering. — Order  early,  but  make  a 
well-considered  selection  first.  Selections  of  best 
varieties  for  States  are  not  always  safe  guides.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  those  in  the  neighborhood  is  best,  and 
its  value  decreases  as  the  distance  from  which  it 
is  derived  increases.  Visit  fruit  growers,  go  to 
flairs,  talk  fruit  with  everyone  who  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  and  follow  that  advice  which 
seems  most  reliable.  Do  not  aim  at  too  many 
varieties,  unless  you  have  time  and  means  for 
carrying  on  an  experimental  collection.  Twelve 
kinds  of  apples  or  pears  are  enough  for  family  use, 
and  six  are  a  plenty  for  market  purposes. 

Picking  and  Packing  require  care,  judgment,  and 
conscientiousness.  Some  hints  on  packing  are 
given  on  page  334.  Autumn  fruit  requires  more 
experience  in  picking  than  that  which  matures 
later.  It  should  be  mature  and  yet  not  mellow. 

Drying  and  Canning  fruit  for  winter  use  must  be 
attended  to.  We  have  figured  some  drying  houses ; 
patented  ones  are  for  sale.  A  spare  room,  with  a 
stove  in  it,  should  be  in  readiness  when  open  air 
drying  is  depended  upon.  The  fruit  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  this  during  damp  or  rainy  weather,  and 
the  drying  go  on  without  interruption  or  damage. 
In  back  numbers  hints  on  canning  various  fruits 
are  given  in  the  Household  Department. 

Fallen  Fruit  usually  contains  insects.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  decay  upon  the  ground  and  thus  propa¬ 
gate  a  brood  for  another  year.  Gather  and  feed  to 
hogs,  if  these  animals  do  not  have  the  run  of  the 
orchard.  The  best  use  to  make  of  fallen  apples  is 
to  convert  them  into  vinegar.  Gather,  grind  and 
press  as  for  cider,  and  allow  the  juice  to  ferment, 
with  free  access  of  air,  in  a  warm  place.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  lees  or  mother  of  vinegar,  or  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  old  vinegar,  will  expedite  the  process. 

Budding  may  continue  as  long  as  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  lift  or  “  run,”  which  it  will  do  with 
peaches  and  quince  stocks  this  month.  Examine 
previous  buddings  and  loosen  the  bandages  if  need 
be.  Where  buds  failed,  put  in  others,  if  not  too  late. 

Seeds,  especially  of  the  stone-fruits,  must  not  be 
allowed  lo  get  too  dry.  They  are  best  preserved 
in  sand  or  sandy  earth,  just  perceptibly  moist, 
which  should  be  mixed  in  sufficient  quautity  lo 
preclude  drying  or  heating.  A  box  in  a  cool  and 
dry  cellar  or  shed  will  answer  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  European  plan  of  burying  or  stratifying. 

Manuring. — Nurserymen  who  raise  the  best  trees 
pass  between  the  nursery  rows  with  a  plow  and 
turn  a  shallow  furrow,  in  which  a  well-decomposed 
compost  is  distributed  and  the  earth  thrown  back. 
In  this  way  the  land  is  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

Prune  young  trees,  to  form  a  proper  head. 

Weeds. — Let  none  of  them  ripen  their  seeds. 

JFrniit  Chus-deii. 

Prepare  the  soil  for  fall  planting.  A  rich,  fine, 
deeply-worked  soil  is  needed  for  successful  fruit 
culture.  The  hints  under  “Orchard,”  apply  to 
such  trees  as  are  grown  in  the  fruit  garden. 

Pears  are  to  be  picked  as  fast  as  they  mature. 
When  fully  developed,  the  stem  will  part  readily 
from  the  tree.  Ripen  them  in  the  house. 

Blackberries.— Remov e  the  old  stems  as  soou  as 
the  fruit  is  off.  See  hook  for  this  purpose  on  another 
page.  Pinch  the  side  shoots  of  the  new  growth  to 


about  18  inches.  This  will  induce  the  wood  to 
ripen,  and  prevent  injury  by  winter-killing. 

Black  Caps.— If  it  is  desired  to  propagate  plants, 
the  tips  of  the  canes  should  be  layered.  The  tip  is 
to  be  covered  with  only  enough  earth  to  hold  it  in 
place  and  prevent  it  being  blown  about  by  the 
winds.  Too  deep  covering  is  injurious. 

Raspberries  in  garden  culture  are  best  if  kept  in 
place  by  some  kind  of  trellis  or  support.  Keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  allow  no  suckers  to 
grow,  except  such  as  are  wanted  for  new  plants: 

Grapes. — Market-growers  often  gather  the  fruit 
as  soon  as  it  is  colored  and  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 
Some  varieties,  like  the  Diana,  are  eatable  when 
only  partly  ripe.  Full  maturity  is  shown  by  the 
stem  assuming  a  ripe  appearance  and  losing  its 
stifTness,  allowing  the  bunches  to  hang  directly 
down  from  the  vine.  Use  scissors  in  gathering, 
and  handle  the  fruit  as  little  as  possible. 

Strawberries. — New  beds  are  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
no  runners  allowed  to  grow.  Beds  may  be  set 
now,  taking  the  plants  up  carefully  and  removing 
all  the  large  leaves,  to  prevent  evaporation.  Where 
plants  have  been  struck  in  pots,  this  precaution  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  scarce¬ 
ly  disturbed  by  turning  them  out  of  the  pots. 


Kitchen  Grarden. 

Beans. — If  the  Limas  set  more  than  can  be  used 
in  the  green  state  before  frost,  shell  and  dry  for 
winter.  Soaked  over  night  before  cooking,  they 
are  nearly  as  good  as  when  fresh.  Salt  string  beans. 

Cabbages  and  Caidiflower. — Around  New  York  the 
seeds  for  plants  to  be  kept  over  winter  are  sown 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  this  month.  Sow 
Wakefield,  Early  York,  or  other  early  cabbage,  and 
Erfurt  or  other  early  cauliflower,  in  well-prepared 
seed-beds,  in  the  open  ground.  Keep  the  soil 
stirred  among  the  late  crops.  Sprinkle  lime  if 
troubled  with  slugs — ducks  will  destroy  them. 

Borecole  or  Kale  for  spring  greens  or  “  sprouts” 
is  sown  this  month,  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  The 
kind  callcd.Gennan  Greens  is  the  hardiest. 

Corn. — Continue  to  dry  for  winter  use.  See 
article  on  page  203,  July,  on  salting  green  corn. 

Cucumbers.— Go  over  the  vines  at  least  every  two 
days  and  gather  forpickles ;  remove  the  overgrown. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  for  blanching. 
That  grown  in  flat  culture,  i.  c.  not  in  trenches,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  earthed  up  about  ten  days  before  it  is 
blanched  sufficiently  for  use.  The  main  winter 
crop  is  not  earthed  up  until  later  in  the  season. 

Endive. — Blanch  as  directed  last  month. 

Manure. — The  compost  heaps  should  now  grow 
rapidly  from  the  addition  of  garden  refuse.  All 
but  very  young  weeds  should  be  dried  and  burned. 

Melons. — Young  fruit  that  will  not  ripen  is  to  be 
picked  and  used  for  stuffed  pickles  or  mangoes. 

Onions. — See  that  those  stored  are  so  thinly 
spread  that  they  will  not  become  heated.  Take  up 
sets,  if  not  already  done,  and  spread  in  thin  layers 
in  a  cool,  dry  loft.  The  same  with  top  onions. 

Radishes. — Winter  sorts  may  be  sown  early  in 
the  month,  witii  a  prospect  of  a  fair  crop. 

Shallots. — This  is  a  species  of  onion  which  is 
multiplied  by  dividing  the  clusters  of  small  bulbs. 
Set  single  bulbs  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder.  It  is  hardy,  and  gives  in  spring  what  are 
usually  sold  as  young  onions.  The  flavor  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  onion. 

Spinach.— Sow  for  the  winter  crop  before  the 
middle  of  the  month,  in  rows  12  or  15  inches  apart. 
Thin  and  weed  the  young  plants  when  large  enough. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Some  of  the  larger  roots  may  be 
taken  by  carefully  removing  the  earth  from  the 
ridges,  and  the  smaller  ones  left  to  grow  as  long  as 
frost  will  let  them.  Dig  with  the  first  frost. 

Tomatoes  will  still  be  infested  by  the  “worm,” 
and  will  need  to  be  looked  over  occasionally. 
Preserve  and  make  catsup  while  the  fruit  is  plenty 
and  better  than  it  is  later  in  the  season. 

Turnips. — The  Ruta-bagas  or  Swedes  will  need 
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good  culture  until  the  size  of  the  leaves  prevents 
working  among  them.  Sow  round  turnips. 

Winter  Cherry ,  or  Physalis. — The  fruit  of  this, 
preserved,  makes  a  strawberry-flavored  sweetmeat, 
much  liked  by  many.  The  fruit,  left  in  its  hulls, 
will  keep  for  some  months,  if  spread  in  a  dry  place. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Bulbs. — The  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crocuses,  etc.,  that  were  taken  up,  may  be 
planted  the  last  of  this  month,  or  early  in  October. 
Purchase  as  soon  as  the  dealers  receive  their  stock. 

Perennials. — Those  which  complete  their  growth 
early,  such  as  Dicentra,  may  be  divided  and  reset, 
if  the  plants  arc  large  enough  to  require  it.  The 
seeds  of  many  perennials,  if  sown  now,  will  make 
plants  large  enough  to  pass  the  winter. 

House  Plants  that  have  been  turned  out  should 
be  taken  up  and  repotted  before  there  is  danger  of 
frost.  Keep  them  shaded  until  they  recover,  but  do 
not  take  them  into  the  house  until  cool  weather. 

Chrysanthemums. — Have  them  properly  staked. 
The  bloom  of  the  tall-growing  kinds  is  so  heavy, 
especially  when  wet  by  the  rains,  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  broken  down.  Those  intended  for  blooming 
indoors  are  to  be  potted  when  the  buds  are  well 
developed.  They  will  wilt  at  first,  but  with  a  few 
days’  shading  and  watering  will  recover. 

Dahlias. — Autumn  storms  will  prostrate  these 
just  as  they  are  in  their  best,  if  they  are  not  care¬ 
fully  staked  and  tied.  Pick  off  flowers  that  have 
passed  their  prime  as  well  as  misshapen  buds. 

Violets. — Prepare  for  forcing  by  setting  the  plants 
in  fine  rich  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  not  to  be 
covered  until  frosty  weather. 

Pits  for  wintering  half  hardy  plants  should  be 
made  ready.  They  should  be  well  drained  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  from  the  entrance  of  rats  and  mice. 


Green  and  BSot-Hojtses. 

Get  through  with  repairs  to  the  houses  and  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus,  and  have  all  ready  to  receive  the 
plants  if  sudden  cold  weather  should  make  it 
necessary  to  take  them  in  early. 

Cuttings  may  be  made  from  those  bedding  plants 
of  which  a  stock  to  keep  over  winter  is  desired. 

Seeds  of  such  annuals  as  are  desired  for  early 
winter  blooming  may  be  sown.  Candytuft  and 
mignonette  are  always  in  demand  for  bouquets. 

Hanging  Baskets  may  be  started.  Ivy  is  the 
basis  and  should  be  used  in  abundance. 

Cape  Bulbs  may  be  potted,  as  may  hyacinths,  &c. 
It  is  best  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  dry  place  and 
cover  with  earth  until  cool  weather,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  dwelling  or  green-house. 

Plants  in  Pots,  that  are  out  of  doors,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  See  that  they  are  not 
thrown  over  and  broken  by  heavy  autumnal  gales. 


Cold  Grapery. 

The  fruit  is  apt  to  be  much  injured  by  rats  and 
mice.  Set  traps  for  these,  and  have  a  good  lock  on 
the  house  to  prevent  thieving.  Keep  the  house 
closed  during  storms,  but  give  ventilation  on  dry 
days.  The  healthful  condition  of  the  foliage 
should  be  preserved  in  order  to  insure  ripe  wood. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  in  more  active  speculative  demand,  and 
lias  been  as  high  as  15016  (on  the  6th  inst.),  but  it  has 
since  receded  to  14516,  and  it  closes  at  14616 . . .  .The  trade 
in  Breadstuffs  has  been  more  animated,  stimulated  by 
the  less  favorable  crop  reports,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  especially  the  latter,  and  by  the  sharp  rise  in  gold 
which  helped  the  export  movement.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  decidedly,  closing  with  an  upward  tendency  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye,  though  in  favor  of  buyers  for 
Flour  and  Oats.  Receipts  have  been,  as  a  rule,  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  scale,  though  Corn  has  arrived  quite  freely. 
Very  little  of  the  corn  that  has  come  to  hand  has  been  fit 
for  export.  It  has  been  more  or  less  warm,  and  damaged, 
for  the  most  part. ..  .Provisions  have  been  in  moderate 
trade  and  speculative  request,  at  somewhat  better  prices 


for  the  leading  articles  ...Cotton  has  been  lightly  dealt 
in,  closing  rather  heavily. . .  .Wool  has  been  more  freely 
offered  at  reduced  figures,  and  consequently  has  been  in 
livelier  demand,  though  the  market  closes  tamely. .. .In 
the  line  of  Seeds,  trade  has  been  more  active,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Clover,  which  has  been  taken  freely  for  shipment 
at  buoyant  rates _ Tobacco  has  been  in  much  better  re¬ 

quest,  chiefly  for  export,  at  firmer  prices  for  the  low 
grades. ..  .Hay  has  been  moderately  dealt  in  at  easier 

figures _ Hops  have  been  dull  and  nominal. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Aug.  14, 1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Tmt  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  days  this  m'  til  .106.000  577,000  2,383,000  3,500  41,000  635.000 

24  days  last  m’th. 168,000  787,000  1,689,000  7,500  63,000  1,079,000 

Sales.  .  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  t/ifgm’th, 318, 000  1,189,000  3,198,500  24,000  -  1,895,000 

24  days  last  m’tli, 253, 000  894,000  2,324,000  37,500  3,100  2,115,000 


2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1868.... 106.000  577,000  2,383,000  3,500  41.000  635.000 

27  days  1807.... 159, 000  611,000  2,954,000  21,300  67,000  102,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1868.. 318,000  1,189,000  3,198,500  24,000  -1,895,000 

27  days  1867  .  278,000  694,000  3,489,000  98,000  9,000  - 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  August  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats. 


1868 . 481,663  2,956,522  4,044,602  155,093  39,368 

1867 . 315,082  148,875  5,481,360  135,561  102,024 

1866 . 610,728  180,200  7,946,298  187,189  944,885 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Neiv  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1868.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,611,468  - -  575  489,100  92,995 

July  13 .  592,919  1,460.412  28,897  575  780,825  57,138 

June  10 . 1,576,797  1,326,171  51,400  575  527,364  11,565 

May  12  .  379,842  1,039,621  33,341  - -  493,494  8,705 

Apr.  13 .  686,830  1,228,259  8,276  13,235  894,199  - 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152  1,719,822  43,542  46,614  1,794,212  34,102 

Feb.  11 . 1,507,679  1,705,380  182,111  93,032  2,134.191  65,237 

Jan.  13 . 1,647,418  1,434,553  189,330  161,313  2,379,826  69,389 

1867. 

Dec.  11 . 1,804.215  1,653,094  202,900  392,815  3,199,563  83,445 

Nov.  12  .  941,129  1,954,706  134,543  361,053  2,246.752  52,155 

Oct.  15 .  167,608  967,664  7,300  32,793  890,897  57,977 

Sept.  10 .  120,532  1,154,892  500  9,376  135,737  61,508 

Aug.  13  .  90,174  863,724  32,785  12,376  200,349  48,632 

July  15 .  245,509  160.780  66,986  21,390  206,703  3-1,700 

June  14 .  578,279  217,976  117,257  69,643  379,865  16,311 

May  15 .  731,330  261,092  186, S04  145,706  608,494  16,401 


5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea¬ 
son  to  July  ?Ast  ; 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.  bush.  bnsh.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1868.. .. 115. 900  4,993,000  7,313,900  159,500  326,500  3,956,600 

1867. .  . .  G4.700  316,400  5|682,700  126,200  35,100  1,646,200 

1866. . .  .114,400  1,499,500  11,435,000  473,000  105,300  4,194,000 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

July  14. 

Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  *0  60 
Super  to  Extra  Southern....  8  40 

Extra  'Western .  R  Ofl 

Extra  Genesee .  10  00 

Superfine  Western .  6  60 

Rye  Flour .  7  50 

Corn  Meal .  5  25 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White.  2  40 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  175 

Corn—  Yellow . .  112 

Mixed . 1  04 


Oats—  Western 

State . ' . 

Rye . . 

Barley . 

Hay — Bale  19  100  lb . 

Loose . 

Straw,  &  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  H>. . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1867,  V  ». . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ^  lb 

Seed— Clover,  ?!  lb  . 

Timothy,  ?!  bushel .  2  45 

Flax,  $1  bushel .  2  70 

Sugar— Brown,  V  a . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?!gal . 

Coffee—  Rio,  (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,?! a. 

Seed  Leaf,  TP  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  19  a. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  B> . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ?lb  . 

Oil-Cake—?! ton . 

Pork— Mess,  ?)  barrel .  28  25 

Prime,  ?!  barrel .  22  00 

Beef— Plain  mess . 15  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  a. 

Butter— Western,  $  tt . 

State,  ?!  a . 

Cheese . 

Beans— $  busliel .  4  75 

Peas— Canada,  $  bushel .  1  40 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen .  20 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  a .  20 

Turkeys,  ?!  ft .  20 

Potatoes,  new— 1 $  bbl .  2  25 

7  00 


24 

@  9  90 
@15  75 
@16  00 
@13  50 
@  7  25 
@  9  75 
@  6  25 
@  2  90 
@  2  50 
©  - 
@  1  12 
_  86X 

Nominal. 

1  70  @  1  87 
Nominal. 

65  ©  1  25 
80  @  1  30 


Aug.  14. 
14 :G% 


$7  40 
9  30 


84  © 


@10  40 
@16  00 
@15  00 
@13  50 
@  8  30 
@10  80 
@  6  50 
@  2  90 
@  2  60 
@  - 
@  1  18K 
@  8  3'A 

Nominal. 

1  85  @  1  95 
Nominal. 


10  40 

7  40 

8  00 
5  65 
2  50 
1  85 
1  22 
1  10 

82 


70 
82 
10 
75 
HK@ 


@  2  60 
-  2  90 


65  @ 
29  © 
10  @ 
75  @ 
13%@ 
2  75  @ 
2  65 


_  1  35 
@  1  40 
95 
3oy2 
35 
85 


15 
2  90 
2  ’ 


10K@ 

13% 

10K@ 

14 

30 

© 

53 

32 

@ 

52 

8K@ 

13 

8  Y® 

13 

9 

© 

20 

3%® 

20 

5 

@ 

55 

5K@ 

55 

42k@ 

60 

37  y.® 

55 

28 

© 

49 

28 

@ 

49 

21 

© 

33 

21 

© 

33 

1151® 

12 

12  y.® 

12% 

56 

00 

@65 

>  00 

62 

00 

@7( 

)  00 

28 

25 

@2? 

)  87 

28 

50 

@2£ 

>  90 

22 

00 

@22  75 

22 

75 

@23  50 

15 

00 

@20  50 

15 

00 

@2( 

)  50 

17 

185f 

18 

@ 

m 

23 

@ 

29 

29 

© 

38 

30 

© 

86 

34 

® 

45 

6 

© 

15W 

8 

@ 

4 

75 

@  ( 

>  40 

4 

00 

@  £ 

1  50 

@  - 
@  30 

@  21 
@  21 
@  9  00 
@10  00 


Nominal. 


Apples—?!  barrel.. 

Cranberries.  ?!  barrel 

Turnips— IP  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Cabbages—?!  100 .  8  00  @12  00 

Onions—?*  100  bunches .  . 

Beets—?!  100  bunches .  . 

Cucumbers— ?!  100 . .  . 

Green  Corn—?!  100 .  . 

Tomatoes—?!  crate .  . 

Squashes—?!  bbl .  . 

Kaspberries— ?!  basket .  5  @  10 

Gooseberries—?!  bushel _  4  35  @  5  50 

Whortleberries— ?!  bushel  5  00  @8  00 

Blackberries—?!  quart .  . 

Peaches—?!  crate .  . 

Pears—?!  bbl .  . 

Watermelons—?!  100 .  . 

Nutmeg  Melons—?!  bbl .  . 


1  60 
23 
23 
26 

S  00 

2  00 


@  1  70 
@  80 
@  26 
©  27 

@  5  50 
@  6  00 


Nominal. 


2  25 
5  00 
5  00 
4  00 
50 
60 
75 
2  50 
12 

4  00 
15 
1  50 
4  50 
12  50 
1  50 


3  00 
@  8  00 
@  8  00 
@  6  00 
@  75 

@  1  00 
@  1  50 
@  4  00 
@  15 

@  8  00 
@  35 

@  7  50 
@15  00 
@40  00 
@  4  00 


New  Yorlc  Live  Stock  Markets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

July  13th . 4,945  80  1,804  2,2091  15,391  48,831 

July  20th . 6,517  80  1,056  18,710  10,731  37,094 

July  27th . 5,209  152  1,672  20,458  14.150  41,641 

Aug.  3d . 7,520  89  1,550  27,842  13,554  50,555 

Aug.  10th . 6,485  111  1,566  20,060  11,851  50,073 


Total  in  Jive  Weeks . 30,670  512  7,618  109,161  65,677  228,194 

do  for  previous  4  Weeks .  .24,278  305  9,552  86,504  72,695  193,454 


Beeves. 

Average  per  Week .  6,135 

do.  do.  last  Month  6.069 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month  6,049 


Cows.  Calves. 
102  1,529 

91  2,388 

126  2,773 


Sheep.  Swine. 
21,832  13,135 

21,611  18,174 

15,511  20,640 


Average  per  Week,  1867.  5,544 

do  do.  do.  1866 .  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255 

do.  do.  do.  1864 .  5,161 

do.  do.  do.  1803 .  5,150 


64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11,023 

115 

1,511 

15,315 

12,G76 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

Total  in  1867 . 293, k32  3.369  69,941  1,174,154  1,102,613 

Total  in  1860  . 298,880  4,885  62,420  1,010,000  672.000 

Total  ill  1865  . 270,271  0,161  77,991  836,733  573,197 

Total  in  1864  . 267,609  7,603  75,621  782,462  660,270 

Total  in  1863 . 264,091  6,470  35,705  519,310  1,101,617 


The  above  tabic  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  August  10th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds 
for  each  week,  also  the  number  of  eacli  kind  for  the  five 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of 
beef  trade  since  our  last  report.  With  a  full  supply  of 
cattle,  and  continued  warm  weather,  sales  have  been 
slow.  The  average  condition  of  the  stock  has  been  no 
better  than  last  month,  and  some  weeks  it  was  worse. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  many  lots  of  only  lialf-fed  “grass 
beef  ”  that  sold  very  slow  at  the  reduced  rates  given  below, 
and  at  a  loss  to  their  owners.  To  hold  such  cattle  over 
for  another  market-day  at  the  risk  of  shrinkage  was  too 
hazardous,  and  not  a  few  forced  sales  were  made.  There 
were  no  really  good  cattle  in  market,  and  those  which 
brought  the  highest  figures  sold  for  all  they  were  worth. 
After  the  “tops”  of  each  drove  were  sold,  the  stock-men 
were  obliged  to  drop  *4@lc.  per  pound  in  prices,  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  a  fair  ofter  was  seldom 
rejected,  and  the  drovers  manifested  no  little  anxiety  as 
the  day  advanced  for  fear  they  would  lose  a  customer. 
Some  of  the  cattle  were  sold  on  the  scales  at  57@60  lbs. 
to  the  cwt.,  hut  the  majority  were  sold  on  foot  or  by  the 
head.  The  large  increase  for  the  week  ending  August 
3d,  over  the  previous  week,  was  caused  mostly  by  the 
arrival  of  a  number  of  small  droves  of  “  State  cattle.” 
The  farmers  were  heartily  sick  of  their  undertaking,  and 
assured  us  if  they  only  got  rid  of  their  stock  and  had 
money  enough  to  take  them  home,  they  would  stay  there, 
and  “not  go  clamming  at  high  water”  again.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  the  figures  at  whicli  the  largest  lots  were  sold: 

July  13th  ranged  ll@17>£c.  Av.  16  c.  Largest  sales  15  @16)4 
do.  20th  do.  12(3)17  c.  do.  15&c.  do.  do.  15  @16 

do.  27th  do.  10X@17Mc.  do.  lO^c.  do.  do.  15)4@17 

Aug.  Set  do.  10  ®\6'4C.  do.  15  c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

do.  10th  do.  10  @16%c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @15 Yt 

Prices  have  not  been  as  uniform  as  usual,  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  -in  the  quality  of  the  beef.  It  is 
safe  to  quote  the  prices  as  one  cent  lower  on  fair  beef, 
while  stags,  cows,  and  their  “Texas  Hoppers,”  declined 
at  least  two  cents.  At  the  close  of  our  report  we  see  no 
prospect  of  immediate  improvement.  The  recent  dis¬ 
ease,  (See  article  on  page  322,)  which  is  making  such 
inroads  upon  our  Western  cattle,  may,  and  probably 
will,  affect  the  supply  of  stock  for  a  few  months.  This 
disease  seems  to  be  spreading,  and  not  a  few  cattle  have 
already  died  after  their  arrival  here.  One  of  our  largest 
dealers,  Mr.  J.  T.  Alexander,  shipped  a  drove  of  265  head 
from  Chicago  last  week,  and  only  141  head  readied  here 
alive,  and  those  were  pronounced  so  diseased  by  the 
Board  of  Healtli  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  them,  that 
they  were  all  killed  and  consigned  to  the  rendering  tanks 
for  tallow.  The  yards  they  occupied  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Itlilcli  Cows  still  sell  slow, 
mostly  to  city  milk-men,  who  want  fresh  cows,  and  will 
pay  $75@$80  for  a  good  one.  A  cow  to  sell  well  should 
be  “  fresh  ”  and  have  her  calf  with  her.  A  large  number 
of  “half-milked”  cows  have  been  thrown  on  the  market 
by  citizens  whose  families  are  in  the  country.  A  borrow¬ 
ed  calf  is  sometimes  put  with  each  in  hopes  to  make 
them  sell,  hut  it  don’ t  work,  and  many  remain  unsold  from 
day  to  day.  Prices  continue  about  the  same  ;  $S0  will 
get  agood  cowand  $40  a  poor  one. ..  .Veal  Calves 
sell  readily,  and  with  the  diminished  supply  quite  keep 
up  to  last  month's  prices.  Most  of  the  grass-fed  calves 
sell  by  the  head  at  $10@$14  eacii.  Prime  fat,  milk-fed, 
will  bring  ll@ll!4c.  per  pound.  ... Sheep  and  Lambs 
have  changed  very  little,  either  in  quality  or  price,  since 
our  last  report.  The  market  has  been  more  than  full  ev¬ 
ery  week,  and  prices  have  gone  down  %c.  per  pound. 
The  quality,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  little  better,  and  the 
week  ending  with  our  report,  good  sheep  sold  for  6c.  per 
pound.  The  very  best  lots,  very  fat,  brought  7c.,  while 
those  only  middling  could  be  had  for  5®5y2c.  Lambs 
vary  from  7®10c.  per  pound,  with  a  downward  tendency. 
Many  good  lambs  have  sold  as  low  as  8c.,  and  what  may 

be  called  decent,  at  ty^c.  per  pound _ Swine.— The 

supply  still  keeps  low  and  prices  firm.  Sales  are  active 
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at  a  little  advance  in  rates.  Good  hogs  bring  10@llc., 
or  about  l;4c.  per  pound  above  prices  paid  last  month. 
Some  light  hogs  sell  as  low  as  9c.,  but  they  are  very  few. 
Prices  range  from  9®UJ4c.  per  pound. 


The  Fairs  for  1868. 


State  aiad  National  Fairs. 

Chili  (S.A.) . Santiago,  commences . Dec  15 

New  England . New  Haven,  Ct . Sept.  1-  5 

Kentucky . Louisville . Sept.  8-12 

Vermont  . Burlington . Sept.  8-11 

Michigan . Detroit . Sept.  15-18 

New  Hampshire . Manchester. . . Sept.  15-18 

Ohio . Toledo . Sept.  21-25 

Illinois . Quincy . Sept.  21-20 

Iowa . Clinton . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  28 

Iowa  Central . . Des  Moines . Sept.  22-24 

N.  J.  Central . Trenton . Sept.  22-24 

Oregon . begins  Sept.  28 

Wisconsin . . Madison . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Minnesota .  Minneapolis . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Pennsylvania . Harrisburg . Sept.  29-Oct,  2 

New  York . Rochester . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Maine . Portland  . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

New  Jersey . Waverley . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Kansas . Leavenworth _ Sept.  29-Oct,  2 

Quebec  . Montreal . Sept.  14- 19 

Colorado . Denver  City _ Sept.  29-  Oct.  3 

Virginia  &  North  Carol. Border  Fair,  Danville, N.C.Oct.  20 

Ontario . Hamilton . Sept.  21-20 

National  Horse  Show.  .Providence,  It.  I . Oct.  0-  9 

IHortlcuiltiiral  Exliilsitioms. 

Worcester  Co.  (Mass). .Worcester . Sept.  15-18 

Am.  Wine  Growers _ Cincinnati . . Sept.  22- 

Cincinnati  Hort . Cincinnati . Sept.  2.3- 

Delaware  Hort.  Soc.  ...Wilmington . Sept.  10-19 

Pleasant  Valley  Grape.. Hammondsport . Sept.  23-20 

Mass.  Hort.  Society _ Boston  . Sept.  22-25 

N.  Y.  Grape  Growers. . .Canandaigua . Oct.  7-  8 

Lake  ShoreGrape  Grow¬ 
ers  . Painesville,  O . Oct. 

Knox’s  Grape  Show. . .  .Pittsburgh . Oct. 

Virginia  Horticultural  &  Pomological,  Richmond,  Oct. 

©©malty  sjssel  ILocal  Fairs. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Conn.  River . Keene . Sept.  17-19 

Contoocook  Valley . Hillsboro  Br . Sept.  22-23 

Mechanical  &  Art . Concord . Oct.  0-20 

Merrimac  Co . Concord . Sept.  30-Oct,  2 

Piscataqna  Co . Portsmouth . Sept.  10-11 

Rockingham  Co . Portsmouth . Sept.  23-25 

Strafford  Co . Dover . Sept.  23-25 

VERMONT. 

Bennington  . Bennington . Sept.  3-  4 

Berkshire,  &c.,  (Town,)Ricliford . Sept,  9-10 

Lamoille . Morrisville . Sept.  15-17 

Orleans . Barton  . Sept.  15-17 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co . Barnstable  . Oct.  0-  7 

Bristol  Co . Taunton . Oct.  0-  7 

Bristol  Centre . Myrick's . Sept.  17-18 

Berkshire  Co . Pittsfield . Oct.  0-  8 

Essex  Co . Newburyport . Sept.  29-30 

Franklin  Co . Greenfield . Sept.  24-25 

Housatonic  Co . Great  Barrington. Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &IIampden,  Northm’n.Oct,  1-  2 

Hampshire  Co . Amherst . Sept.  29-30 

Hampden  Co . Springfield . Oct.  6-  7 

Hampden,  East . Palmer . . . Oct.  13-14 

Highland . Middlefield .  Sept.  10-11 

Hingham . Hingham . Sept.  29-30 

Hoosick  Valley . North  Adams . Sept.  22-23 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Oct.  1-  2 

Middlefield . Middlefield . Sept.  10-11 

Middlesex  Co . Concord . Oct.  1-  3 

Middlesex  South . Framingham . Sept.  22-23 

Middlesex  North . Lowell . Sept.  23-24 

Martha’s  Vineyard . WestTisbury . Oct.  20-21 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Norfolk  Co .  ....  .Dedham . Sept.  17-18 

Plymouth  Co . Bridgewater . Sept.  24-26 

LTnion . Blandford . Sept.  16-17 

Worcester  Co . Worcester . Sept,  17-18 

Worcester  West . Barre  . Sept.  24-25 

Worcester  North . Fitchburg . Sept.  29-30 

Worcester  Northwest.  .Athol . Sept.  15- 

Worcester  South . Sturbridge . Oct.  1- 

Worcester  Southeast. .  .Milford. . . Sept.  29-30 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middlesex  Co . — Middletown . Oct.  6-  9 

Windham  Co . Brooklyn . Sept.  22-24 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Central . Trenton . Sept.  22-24 

Cumberland  Co _ ■. . .  Bridgeton . Sept.  30- 

HuntingdonCo . Fair  grounds. .  ..Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

NEW  YORK. 

Cayuga  Co . Auburn . Sept.  15-17 

Chemung  Co . Elmira . Oct.  7-  9 

Cortland  Co .  . Sept.  15-17 

Columbia  Co . Chatham  4Corners  . .  .Sept.  15-18 

Gouveneur  Soc . — Gouverneur . Sept.  16-18 

Duchess  Co . Washington  Hollow  ..Sept.  22-25 

Livingston  Co . Genesee . Sept,  23-24 

Otsego  Co . Cooperstown _ Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Oswego  Falls . . . . ,  . Sept,  22-24 

Queens  Co . Mineola . Sept,  22-24 

Saratoga  Co . Saratoga . Sept.  S-ll 

Schenevus  Valley . Scheuevus . Sept.  22-24 

Washington  Co . Salem . Oct,  7-  9 

Westchester  Co . White  Plains . Sept.  22-25 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Canton . Sept,  22-24 

Ulster  Co . .  .Kingston . Sept.  22-24 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany . Pittsburgh . Oct.  6-  9 

Bucks  Co . Newtown . Sept.  22-24 

Butler  Co . Butler . Sept.  28-29 

Chester  Co . West  Chester . Sept.  24-26 

Clearfield  Co . Clearfield . Oct.  13-16 

Columbia  Co . Oct.  14-16 

East  Penna’ . Norristown . Sept.  17-19 

Union  Co . Oct.  7-  9 

Union  Agr.  Society . Burgettstown . Sept.  — 

Wyoming  Co . Nicholson . Sept.  22-24 

York  Co . York . Oct.  6-  9 

;maryland. 

Frederick  Co . Frederick  City . Oct.  20-23 

Washington  Co . Hagerstown . Oct.  13-16 

OHIO. 

Allen  Co . Lima . Sept.  16-19 

Ashland  Co . Ashland . Sept.  30-Oct,  2 

Ashtabula  Co . Jefferson . Sept.  15-17 

Belmont  Co . St.  Clairsville . Sept.  23-25 

Belmont  (Town,) . Belmont  Co . Sept.  15-17 

Brookfield  Co . Brookfield . Sept,  9-11 

Butler  Co . Hamilton . Oct.  6-9 

Champaign  Co . Urban* . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Clarke  Co . Springfield . Sept.  8-11 

Clermont  Co . Boston . Sept.  15-18 

Columbiana  Co . New  Lisbon . Sept.  23-25 

Cuyahoga  Co . Cleveland . Sept.  8-11 

Coshocton  Co . Coshocton . Oct.  7-  9 

Delaware  Co . Delaware . Oct.  6-9 

Erie  Co .  . Sandusky . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Fayette  Co . Washington . Sept.  1 

Franklin  Co . Columbus . Sept.  15-18 

Gallia  Co . Gallipolis . Sept.  16-18 

Garrettsville  Co . Garrettsville . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Geauga  Co . Burton . Sept.  16-18 

Hancock  Co . Findlay . Oct.  1-3 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz . 

Haysville . Ashland  County . Oct.  6-  9 

Highland  Union  Co _ Garrettsville . Sept,  29-Oct,  1 

Huron  Co . . . Norwalk . Sept.  16-18 

Independent . Haysville . Oct.  6-  9 

Jackson  Co . Jackson . Oct.  1-2 

Jamestown . Greene  County . Aug.  25-28 

Lake  County . Painesville . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Logan  Co . Bellefontaine . Oct.  6-  9 

Loraine  Co . Elyria . Sept,  15-18 

Madison . Franklin  Co . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Mahoning  Co . Canfield . Oct.  6-  8 

Medina  Co . Medina . Oct.  6-8 

Meigs  Co . Rock  Springs . Oct.  1-  2 

Mercer  Co . Celina . Oct.  7-9 

Miami  Co . Troy . Sept.  23-26 

Morrow  Co . Mt.  Gilead . Sept.  15-18 

Orwell  (Town) . Ashtabula  Co _ Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Ottawa  Co . Oak  Harbor . Oct.  7-  9 

Orrville . Wayne  Co . Oct.  14-16 

Pickaway  Co . Circleville . Sept.  9-1 1 

Portage  Co . Ravenna . Sept.  15-17 

Richfield . Summit  Co . Sept.  16-18 

Sandusky  Co . Fremont .  . Sept.  17-19 

Seneca  Co . Tiffin . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Shelby  Co . Sidney . Sept.  1-3 

Summit  Co .  Akron . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Stark  Co . Canton . Oct.  7-  9 

Thompson . ..GeaugaCo . Oct.  1-2 

Tuscarawas  Co . New  Philadelphia _ Sept.  16-18 

Twinsburg . Summit  Co . Sept.  1-  3 

Union  (Greene  Co) . Marysville . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Warren  Co . Lebanon . Sept.  16-18 

Wayne  Co . Wooster . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Wellington . Lorain  Co . Oct.  7-  9 

INDIANA. 

Dearborn  Co . Aurora . Sept.  8-11 

Edinburg . Union  Co . Sept.  22-26 

Hendricks  Co . Sept.  1-  4 

Switzerland  &  Ohio  Cos.E.  Enterprise . Sept.  21-25 

Vermillion  Co . Newport . Sept.  1-  4 

ILLINOIS. 

Boon  Co . Belvidere . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Bureau  Co . Princeton . Sept.  15-17 

Cass  Co . Virginia . Sept.  1-  3 

Coles  Co . Charleston . Sept.  9-12 

DeKalb  Co . Mt.  Carroll . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

DeWitt  Co . Clinton . Sept.  22-25 

Douglas  Co . Tuscola . Oct.  6-9 

DuPage  Co . Wheaton . Sept,  15-17 

Grundy  Co . Morris . Sept.  15-18 

Greene  Co . Carrollton . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Henderson  Co . Biggsville . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Henry  Co .  Cambridge . Sept.  1-  4 

Jefferson  Co . Mt,  Vernon . Sept,  29-  2 

Jo.  Daviess  Co . Galena . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Kane  Co . Geneva . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Kankakee  Co . Kankakee . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Knox  Co . Knoxville . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

LaSalle  Co . Ottawa . Sept.  22-25 

Logan  Co . Lincoln . Sept.J!9-Oct.  2 

Macon  Co . 


Marion  Co. 


Mercer  Co. 


Peoria  Co. 


St.  Clair  Co . 

Stephenson  Co . 

Tazewell  Co . 

Union  Central . 

Union  Co . 

Vermillion  Co . 


Woodford  Co. 


. Sept.  14-17 

. Oct.  13-16 

. . Oct.  6-9 

. Sept.  8-11 

. Oct.  6-  8 

. Sept.  15-18 

. Oct.  7-  9 

. Oct.  6-  9 

. Sept.  14-18 

. .  .Springfield _ 

. Oct. 

. Sept.  8-11 

. .  .Freeport . 

. Oct.  6-  9 

.  .Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

. .  .Atlanta . 

. Sept.  15-19 

. Sept.  16-18 

. .  .Catlin . 

. Oct.  6-  9 

.  .Monmouth . 

. Oct.  6-  9 

. .  .Sterling . 

. Sept.  15-18 

. .  .Eureka . 

. Sept.  15-18 

MICHIGAN. 

Ionia  Co . Ionia . Oct.  7-  9 

WISCONSIN. 

Crawford  Co . Denison . Oct,  8-  9 

Fond  du  Lac  Co . Fond  du  Lac . Oct.  6-  8 


Green  Lake  Co . 

La  Fayette  Co . Darlington , . 

Outagamie  Co . Grand  Chute 

Ripon  Co . Ripon . 

Rock  Co . Janesville  . , . 

Walworth  Co . Elkhorn . 

Juneau  Co . Mauston . 

IOWA. 

Bremer  Co . Waverly . 

Crawford  Co . Dennison. . . . 

Cedar  Co . Tipton . 

Des  Moines  Co . Burlington. . 

Floyd  Co . Charles  City. 

Henry  Co . Mt.  Pleasant. 

Page  Co . Clarinda . 

Scott  Co . Davenport... 

Tama  Co . Tama _ 

Wapello  Co . Ottumwa’.’.’.'.' 

MINNESOTA. 

Goodhue  Co . Red  Wing... 

Goodhue  (Township,) . 

Northfield  Co . Northfield  . . . 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  Co . 


NEBRASKA. 

Nemaha  Co . Brownsville 

MISSOURI. 

Audrain  Co . Mexico . 

Callaway  Co . Fulton . 

Carrol  Co . 

Cass  Co . Pleasanthill 

Clinton  Co . 

Clay  Co . Liberty . 

Gentry  Co . Albany . 

Jefferson  Co . De  Soto _ 

Knox,  Shelby  and  ) 

Lewis  Counties _ ) . 

La  Fayette  Co . Lexington. . 

Linn  Co . Linn . 

Lewis  Co . . . Canton . 

Montgomery  Co . 

Northeast  Mo . Paris . 

Platte  Co . Platte  City.. 

Randolph  Co . Huntsville.. 

Roanoake  Cent.  Dis^. .  .Roanoake  . . 

St.  Louis  Co . St.  Louis. . . 

Sturgeon  Dis . Sturgeon _ 

Union  Co . Newark _ 

Washington  Co . Potosi . 


KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co . Paris . 

Boyle  Co . Danville . 

Bracken  Co . See  Mason . . . 

Fayette  Co . Lexington... 

Harrison  Co . 

Henderson  Co . Henderson... 

Mason  and  Bracken  Cos.Germantown 

Salvisa  Co . Salvisa . 

Scott  Co . Georgetown . 

Washington  Co . Springfield. . . 

TENNESSEE. 


Giles  Co . Pulaski _ 

Maury  Co . Columbia.. 

Montgomery  Co . Clarksville. 

Robertson  Co . Springfield. 

Warrell  Co . 


.Oct.  6-  8 


Sept,  23-25 
■  Sept.  15-17 
Oct.  6-  8 
Oct.  6-  8 


. Oct.  6-  8 

. Oct.  8-  9 

. Sept,  2-  5 

. Oct.  6-  9 

. Sept.  15-17 

. Sept.  23-25 

. Sept.  24-26 

. Sept,  7-11 

Sept.  30-Oct.  2 
. Oct.  13-14 


.Oct.  14-16 
.Oct,  1 
Sept.  1S-19 


Oct.  14-16 


Sept.  22-25 


. Oct.  12-16 

. Sept.  22-26 

.Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

. Sept.  22-25 

. Sept.  8-10 

. Oct.  6-  9 

. Oct.  14-16 

. Sept.  23-25 

. Sept.  14-18 

. Oct,  20-25 

•Sept.  30-Oct,  3 
.Sept.  28-Oct.  2 
.Sept.  29-Oct,  3 

. Sept,  7-12 

.Sept,  29-Oct.  3 

. . Sept.  15-19 

. Sept.  21 

. Oct. 

. Sept,  1-  5 

. Sept,  14-19 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2 


. Sept.  1-  4 

. Sept.  8-11 

. Sept.  8 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

. Sept.  8-11 

. Oct.  6-10 

. Sept.  8 

. Sept.  1-  4 

. Sept,  15-18 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2 


.Oct,  5 
.Sept.  29 
.Oct.  5 
.Oct.  13-17 
Oct.  1-  3 


Crop  Prospects  and  Prices. 


From  all  we  can  judge  the  public  are  much  better  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  of  the 
whole  country  than  ever  before,  at  this  season.  Not  only 
has  the  Agricultural  Department  been  more  prompt  in 
disseminating  information,  but  the  returns  seem  decided¬ 
ly  more  accurate.  Besides,  the  Associated  Press  have 
taken  unusual  pains  to  ascertain  by  telegraph  and  through 
unbiassed  persons  the  true  condition  of  the  crops.  These 
reports  have  been  extensively  published.  They  accord 
in  general  very  closely  with  our  own  views  and  observa¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  reports  from  our  correspondents. 
Taking  the  whole  country  together,  the  season  is  a  very 
productive  one.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
Spring  and  Summer  the  whole  Corn  crop  of  the  country  is 
reckoned  likely  to  be  above  the  average;  though  it 
should  be  taken  into  account  that  the  great  heats  of  July 
may  be  balanced  by  early  frosts  which  may  seriously  in¬ 
jure  it.  Wheat  is  reported  as  above  average  in  quantity 
and  quality  in  the  Northern  States,  while  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States  it  is  about  an  average.  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Texas  report  the  partial  failure  of 
the  crop.  The  time  of  writing  (the  middle  of  August)  is 
hardly  early  enough  to  report  with  confidence  on  Sum¬ 
mer  grains,  Wheat ,  Oats  and  Barley,  yet  their  appearance 
was  promising.  Extensive  rains  and  high  winds  occur¬ 
red  during  the  harvesting  of  these  crops,  which  have 
doubtless  done  considerable  harm.  Throughout  the 
Middle  States  and  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  has  been  an 
unusually  large  and  excellent  Hay  crop  secured — amount¬ 
ing  in  many  extensive  sections  to  fully  one-third  more 
than  usual.  Less  land  has  been  put  in  Colton  this  year 
than  last,  but  it  has  had  better  attention,  and  promises 
very  well.  The  Potato  crop  was  injured  somewhat  by 
the  short  drouth  of  July,  and  the  rot  has  been  serious  in 
some  places — yet  on  the  whole  the  prospects  of  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  are  good ;  it  is  too  early  to  claim  more  than 
that.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  will  rejoice  in  an  unusual 
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abundance,  but  must  caution  our  readers  not  to  let  down 
their  anticipations  of  good  prices,  nor  be  deceived  by  the 
representations  of  speculators. 

Advices  from  Europe  indicate  a  great  demand  for 
American  breadstuff's,  already  large  shipments  of  Hay  to 
England  have  taken  place.  The  long  continued  drouth 
affecting  Great  Britain  most  seriously  is  also  widely  felt 
upon  the  continent.  As  is  almost  always  the  case  we 
presume  the  governments  of  Europe  now  suppress  in¬ 
formation  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  prices  of  grain,  un¬ 
til  their  own  wants  for  army  and  other  stores  are  supplied. 
The  great  quantities  of  wheat  usually  drawn  from  South¬ 
ern  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  are  greatly  diminished, 
while  short  crops  of  cereals  and  roots,  as  well  as  hay, 
make  a  season  of  famine  imminent  unless  relief  comes 
very  soon.  All  this  will  make  a  great  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  products,  and  prices  will  surely  rule  much  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would.  While  the  distressing  neces¬ 
sities  of  these  countries  enhances  the  profits  of  our  land 
and  labor,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
as  a  rule  the  higher  the  prices  the  more  even  will  be  the 
distribution  of  staple  articles  of  food,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  economy  exercised  in  their  use. 

- - - - v-o - 

SOMETHING 

FOR 

“The  Rest  of  Mankind,” 

As  about  “All  the  World”  now  take  this 
journal,  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the  “  rest  of 
mankind,”  to  go  (or  come)  and  do  like-m'se. 
As  they  have  not  seen — or  at  least  have  not  re¬ 
sponded  to — previous  invitations,  it  is  proposed 
to  awaken  their  attention  aud  appeal  to  their 
interest,  by  what  in  effect  amounts  to 

S  Months  Subscription  for  $0.00, 

As  here  follows:  to  wit:  viz:  namely: 

Every  lew  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  l@OD,  whose  subscription  comes 
to  hand  before  Sept.  30th,  will  be  presented  with 
the  paper  the  rest  of  this  year  without 
charge,  viz.  :  namely :  to  wit : 

$1.5°  Received  during  September  will  pay 
for  this  paper,  for  one  subscriber,  from 
October  1868  to  December  1869  inclus¬ 
ive,  that  is  for  15  months  (a  pretty  long 
year !) 

$5. 00  Will  do  the  same  thing  for  Four  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  is  only  $1.25  each  for  15 
months, 

$>12t0°  Will  do  the  same  thing  for  Ten  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  is,  only  $l,ao  each  for  15 
months. 

$1„00  Will  do  the  same  thing  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber,  where  twenty  or  more  persons 
club  together. 

N.  18. —The  above  oft’er  is  only  extended  to  the  first 
999,999  New  Subscribers  received.  The 
millionth  subscriber  will  have  to  pay  full  price. 
So  please  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  at  once, 
that  they  may  not  be  too  late,  for  a  million 
subscribers  is  not  many  (for  us)  and  Sept. 
30th  (the  last  day  of  the  offer)  will  soon  arrive, 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  ■ want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Mow  to  IScmit : — Cheelcs  ©si  New- 
York  Banks  or  Hankers  are  best  for  large  sums ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jutltl  «A  S  o. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  ^Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  talce  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

B*ostag-e.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  Slates.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

§10,000.00  Worth  ofN'ew  Engrav¬ 
ings  for  $1.50,  or  less.— The  Publishers  set  apart 
$10,000  to  $P1,000  for  illustrations  in  each  volume.  The 
number  of  engravings  given  in  the  Agriculturist  during  a 
single  year,  if  brought  together,  would  cover  the  side 
wall  of  a  room  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  not  a  few 
of  these  are  beautiful  as  well  as  instructive.  Though  the 
paper  is  well  filled  with  a  variety  of  useful  information, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  engravings  are  alone  worth  the 
small  subscription  price.,  They  are  not  excelled  in  work¬ 
manship  by  any  illustrated  paper  in  the  country.  We 
have  our  own  engraving-room  and  employ  our  own 
artists — the  best  to  be  found— which  accounts  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  style.  As  stated  above,  every  subscriber  gets  im¬ 
pressions  from  at  least  $10,000  worth  of  new  engravings, 
at  the  cost  of  only  $1.50  the  single  subscription  fee  for  a 
year,  and  for  even  less  when  clubs  are  made  up. 

§13,590  Worth  of  New  UtigTav- 
ings  for  $1.50,  or  less.— By  reference  to  the 
above,  and  to  the  Publisher’s  announcement  onthispage, 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  new  subscriber  received  I  his 
month  will  secure  Jive  quarters  of  a  year  for  the  price  of 
one  year,  or  at  least  $12,500  worth  of  engravings  for  $1.50, 
and  for  considerable  less  when  clubs  arc,  made  up. 

A  JLIlicra,!  Offer  is  made  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  this  month,  (see  above.)  One  object  is  to  be¬ 
gin  the  campaign  for  1869  before  the  political  excitement 
of  October  and  November  comes  on.  Again,  every  new 
subscriber  who  receives  the  paper  for  three  months  will 
be  quite  likely  to  bring  many  others  with  him  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  volume.* 

Tike  Texas  Murrain,' — The  rapid  spread 
and  the  sure  and  sudden  fatality  of  this  disease  lias  just¬ 
ly  alarmed  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  the  danger 
for  years  and  in  the  general  apathy  have  not  been  silent, 
though  forced  by  circumstances  to  be  virtually  inactive. 
Yet,  in  justice  to  the  Publishers,  we  wish  to  chronicle 
the  fact,  that  more  than  two  years  ago  they  offered  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  a  thorough  investigation  could 
such  dn  one  be  undertaken  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  N. 
Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  Professors,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  so  burdened  with  the  labors  of  starting 
and  carrying  on  this  growing  institution,  that  though 
anxious  to  do  so  have  been  unable  to  accept  the  offer. 


SBercIierosa  BBorses. — “  C.  R.  M.,”  Prairie 
City,  Nebraska.  We  know  of  no  stock  for  sale  in  this 
country.  We  suppose  animals  suitable  for  breeding  can 
be  imported  for  about  $1,000  each,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Merchant  Tswralsig-  Ea.rin.er.— “  C. 

A.  C.,”  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  a  merchant  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  strong  proclivity  to  rural  pur¬ 
suits  and  a  capital  of  $5,000,  above  the  cost  of  a  farm,  can 


expect  to  succeed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  If  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  a  merchant,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
do  well  as  a  farmer.  The  same  capacities  underlie  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  kinds  of  business.  Some  of  the  best  farmers 
we  have  are  men  bred  to  other  pursuits.  They  have 
brought  to  the  farm  ail  that  intelligence,  industry,  skill, 
and  enterprise,  which  were  matured  in  their  earlier  oc¬ 
cupations.  and  they  very  soon  mastered  the  new  situation. 
“C.  A.  C.”  must  expect  to  pay  something  for  his  education 
as  a  farmer,  for  he  will  make  some  mistakes ;  but  if  ho  has 
a  taste  for  fine  stock  and  loves  the  smell  of  the  soil  he 
will  succeed.  He  will  best  learn  the  art  upon  the  farm, 
and  if  he  is  without  experience  we  would  recommend 
him  to  secure  an  intelligent  young  man  bred  to  the  farm 
for  his  foreman.  Let  him  read  the  agricultural  papers 
and  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  practice.  For  books 
we  refer  him  to  our  catalogue  on  another  page. 

Gardening  for  tlie  South.— This  work, 
which  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  its  author,  Mr.  W.  N. 
White,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  will  be  ready  as  early  as  practicable.  It  is 
a  very  full  treatise  on  vegetable  and  fruit  gardening,  with 
special  instructions  for  the  Southern  States. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions. — One  at 

looking  over  our  list  of  fairs  will  be  struck  with  the 
meagre  list  of  Horticultural  Exhibitions.  It  has  been  the 
especial  business  of  one  of  our  assistants  to  note  down 
the  announcements  of  fairs,  whether  made  through  cir¬ 
culars  or  published  in  the  papers.  He  presents  us  with 
a  very  full  list  of  Agricultural  fairs  and  a  very  short  one 
of  those  especially  Horticultural.  Secretaries  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societies  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  so  slow.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Illinois  and  other  societies  will  have  autumnal 
shows,  and  that  we  shall  get  a  notice  about  three  days 
beforehand — too  late  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

The  IV.  .ff.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  hold  their  fall  Fair  Sept.  29tb,  30th  and  Oct.  1st 
and  2nd.  The  Executive  Committee  all  determined  to 
make  this  the  largest  fair  ever  held  in  New  Jersey.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  are  now  ready  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Committee,  W.  M.  Force,  Newark,  N  J., 
J.  R.  Dunn,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Benj.  Haines,  Elizabeth.  N. 
J.  The  Society's  grounds  are  permanent,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  the  exhibition  complete  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  Last  fall  the  grounds  were  in  an  unfinished  state, 
but  this  year  they  are  ready  to  accomodate  stock,  etc. 

Sundry  linmbngg. — Hallet,  Moore  &  Co. 
seem  to  have  tired  of  “  Sandy  River  Petroleum  Stock,” 
and  have  recently  assumed  a  new  name— “  The  New  York 
Jewelers  Co-Operative  Union.”  Their  plan  of  operation 
is  the  5  per  cent  assessment,  as  before,  the  only  change 
being  in  name.  The  prizes  seem  to  consist  mostly  of 
“  $200  watches,”  and  “  diamonds.”  The  per  cent  on  the 
valuation  is  $10,  which  they  are  anxious  to  get  within  12 
days  from  the  serving  of  the  notice.  Their  circulars  give 
a  pretended  “editorial  in  the  Herald.”  What  Herald? 
This  so-called  “  editorial  ”  goes  on  to  say :  “  Many  of 
our  best  citizens  received  their  presents  on  the  spot,”  etc. 
We  warn  all  persons  not  to  be  deceived ;  our  “  best 
citizens”  or  anybody  else  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
any  “  prize  ”  in  less  than  fifteen  days  after  calling  for  it, 
if  they  got  it  at  all . . .  Dunbar  &  Reed  announce  the 
“ great  event  of  tlie  season”  in  a  “closing  out  sale  of 
Bankrupt  stock,”  etc.  Their  plan  is  to  sell  tickets  at 
50  cents  each,  and  if  the  prize  drawn  is  taken,  the  ticket 
holder  is  to  pay  them  $2  for  it.  Their  stock  embraces 
everything  in  the  Jewelry  line,  Music  Boyces  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  pistols.  Of  course  none  but  the  most  ver¬ 
dant  will  invest  money  in  this  very  .evident  swindle The 

“  Metropolitan  Gift  Co.,”  Harper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  are  still 
operating.  They  give  a  long  list  of  quotations  under 
“  Opinions  of  the  Press.”  These  notices  of  course  never 
appeared,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  papers  quoted  from 
except  as  a  part  of  their  advertisement,  and  possibly 
they  never  occurred  there.  Such  things,  however,  have 
weight  with  some,  even  if  they  appear  only  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  country  paper.  Such  is  the  power  of 
printers’  ink.  We  caution  all  against  them ;  they  are  false 
in  their  conception  and  are  intended  only  to  deceive  the 
unwary.  “  Harper,  Wilson  &  Co.”  are  not  to  be  found  at 
the  number  given....  We  do  not  suppose  any  body  will 
buy  C.  L.  Van  Allen’s  Eureka  Oil  after  our  notice  of  it 
some  months  ago,  as  it  is  a  both  worthless  and  danger¬ 
ous  compound. ..  .Milford,  N.  II.,  is  a  great  place.  It 
not  only  produces  counterfeit  money  but  one  “Man¬ 
ning  ’’  with  his  “  Mutual  Joint  Stock  Co. -mid  Gift  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  This  is  all  very  nice,  Mr.  Manager  Manning, 
but  it  wont  do  ;  people  are  not  so  “  green  ”  as  to  suppose 
you  will  givo  them  $10,000  for  $00,  or  any  thing  of  the 
sort- . Evans  &  Co.  have  “retired,”  and  Isaao 
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E.  Roso  &  Co.,  have  taken  up  the  management  of  the 
“World  at  Home.”  The  proprietors  present  no  new 
features  to  this  very  evident  humbug.  They  still  offer 
$530.00  shawls,  cloaks,  etc.,  to  eacli  subscriber  to  their 
paper.  The  parties  receiving  the  goods  are  to  act  as 
agents  for  their  paper,  and  increase  its  circulation,  etc. 
Of  course  none  of  our  readers  will  bite  at  such  a  poorly 
baited  hook. . .  The  President  of  the  “  Sandy  River  Pe¬ 
troleum  Stock  Co.”  presents  a  new  plan.  For  $3.00  he 
proposes  to  “  strike  a  duplicate  ”  of  each  certificate  held 
by  any  party,  and  post  the  same  for  sale  at  the  Brokers 
Board.  This  “stock”  is  not  worth  one  cent  to  anybody. 
...We  wonder  how  our  “generous  friends”  will  like 
the  new  postal  law.  Congress  in  an  Act  “To  further 
amend  the  Postal  Laws,”  passed  July  27, 1808,  Sect.  13, 
says  “  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  it  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  to  deposit  in  a  post-office,  to  be  sent  by  mail,  any 
letter  or  circular  concerning  lotteries,  so-called  gift-con¬ 
certs,  or  other  similar  enterprises  offering  prizes  of  any 
kind  on  any  pretext  whatever.”  Sending  any  Lottery 
Tickets,  therefore,  or  Gift-Enterprise  circulars  in  the 
mails,  hereafter  is  an  unlawful  business,  and  our  readers 
will  take  notice  of  the  fact.  We  would  advise  all  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  such  letters  sent  them,  and 
who  know  their  contents  to  be  of  the  character  described, 
to  return  them  unopened  to  the  Post  Master,  stating  the 
fact  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  send  them  at  once  to 
the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington.  We  hope  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  will  issue  orders  to  Postmasters  that  when  let¬ 
ters  are  received,  the  contents  of  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  character  of  Gift  Concert  Enterprises  to  enclose  them 
in  a  package  to  the  dead  letter  office,  and  not  deliver  them 
to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It  is  desired 
by  the  Department  at  Washington,  that  all  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  these  swindling  concerns  be  brought  to 
their  notice,  so  that  justice  may  be  dealt  to  those  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  this  unlawful  and  wicked  business. 

“Two  AA«ai«!ers  «i”  tSae  Age. — King 
Frost  the  fruit  destroyer  effectually  conquered,  and  fruit 
now  can  be  grown  every  year  in  any  Northern  climate, 
without  injury  from  frost  by  premature  budding.”  This 
is  the  heading  of  a  circular  of  a  chap,  who  in  addition  to 
that  wonder  lias  No.  2,  which  preserves  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  “  in  root,  body,  branch  andbud  from  the  attacks  of 
any  kind  of  vermin  or  insect,”  which  is  a  very  good 
tiling  to  do.  Of  course  the  circular  has  certificates,  what 
■would  a  circular  be  without  them  ?  It  is  a  little  odd  that 
these  tree  doctors  never  get  a  known  horticulturist  to 
sign  their  circulars.  The  names  are  very  good  ones,  and 
doubtless  useful  to  those  who  own  them,  but  they  do  not 
carry  any  weight.  We  learn  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
“Two  Wonders”  lias  sold  nearly  $8,000  worth  of  county 
rights  in  a  single  county  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  stuff, 
or  thing,  or  process  is  good  for  anything,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  probably  bear  of  it.  Meanwhile  we  advise 
our  readears  to  always  let  very  hot  things  cool  a  little 
before  they  handle  them,  and  thus  avoid  burnt  lingers. 

SEcrtg-e  Trimmer.— If  any  oue  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  trimming  hedges  by  horse  power  he  had  bettor 
advertise  it,  as  we  have  a  loud  call  for  it  from  the  West. 

©cej}  oT  T'l’ces. — “C.  A.  E.,” 

finds  the  books  advise  to  plant  trees  no  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  nursery,  but  “  without  stating  the  reason.” 
The  reason  is  that  experience  has  shown  that  trees  so 
planted  usually  do  better  than  those  planted  deeply. 
While  with  many  plants  it  seems  to  make  b"ut  little 
difference  how  much  of  the  stem  is  covered  with  earth, 
the  bark  of  our  fruit  trees  that  has  grown  in  the  air  is 
apt  to  become  unhealthy  if  covered  with  earth. 

.rapes  and  Pears.-C.  A.  Eggert,  Iowa. 
Why  put  them  together?  You  can  use  your  land  but 
once,  and  why  not.  let  half  of  it  be  all  grapes  and  the 
other  all  pears  ?  If  the  pears  are  standards  they  will  soon 
make  too  much  shade,  and  if  dwarfs  they  may  be  put  as 
close  to  each  other  as  it  would  do  to  have  the  vines  near 
to  them.  An  economical  use  of  land  may  often  bo  made 
by  planting  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  even  peaches  in 
a  young  orchard  of  standard  pears,  but  this  is  with  a 
view  to  removal  before  the  pear  trees  need  all  the  land, 
but  the  vines  are  intended  to  be  in  a  measure  permanent. 

Aici«l  ofl’ear  Trees. — A  subscriber  asks 
us  to  state  the  average  yield  of  pear  trees  ten  years  old. 
It  depends  so  much  upon  the  variety  that  no  definite 
answer  canbe  given.  We  know  of  some  trees  over  ton 
years  old  that  have  not  borne  a  bushed  in  their  lives, 

Tfee  A'a«*6af  SS a n it r r y . r.  Geo,  E, 
Hull,  Cleveland,  0„  sent  us  sprue  specimens  of  the  Naomi 
Raspberry,  'f  hoy  okmo  in?  very  good  ordov  considering 
jhb  distunfc.  they  iiitil  tweiM,  find  woir  found  to  lie  of 


excellent  flavor.  After  their  long  journey  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  utilize  them  at  once,  or  we  should  have  complied 
with  the  request  of  Mr.  II.  to  show  them  to  our  horticul¬ 
tural  friends.  The  variety  originated  from  the  seed- with 
Mrs.  Gov.  Ward,  Rockport,  O.  The  committee  on  fruits 
of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  in  July  last  con¬ 
cluded  their  report  as  follows:  “Wo  would  recommend 
them  as  the  best  flavored  and  most  firm  of  any  red  rasp¬ 
berry  that  has  been  brought  within  our  observation  re¬ 
cently.”  The  Naomi  proves  hardy  at  Cleveland. 

ttrafting  Tllie  <*r:Bg9e. — J.  F.  Kolsch, 
Kansas.  Grafting  is  practised  occasionally  where  one 
lias  a  vine  of  inferior  quality  and  wishes  to  change  it. 
Wo  described  the  process  at  length  a  few  years  ago.  Be¬ 
fore  tlie  ground  freezes  dig  it  away  from  the  stock  and 
cut  it  oft’  at  six  inches  below  the  surface.  The  cion 
should  have  about  four  inches  of  wood  and  one  good 
eye;  split  the  stock  and  insert  it  in  the  usual  way  of 
cleft  grafting;  tie  firmly,  but  use  no  wax;  fill  in  the 
earth  so  as  to  leave  the  bud  just  above  the  surface;  cover 
tlie  graft  with  an  inverted  flowerpot  or  box,  lay  over  some 
Straw  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  mound  of  earth.  Do 
not  uncover  until  freezing  weather  is  over  in  spring.  As 
to  grafting  wild  roots,  we  infer  that  you  have  the  idea,  as 
mauy  have,  of  procuring  wild  stocks  to  graft  for  a  vine¬ 
yard.  The  plan  is  not  advisable.  No  plants  arc  so  good 
as  those  grown  from  cuttings. 

C©sw|9«isIfl,io£j. — “  Subscrib¬ 
er,”  Alden,  Iowa.  We  have  Forsyth’s  old  work,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  matter  you  so  kindly  copy.  Forsyth's 
discovery  was  thought  a  great  one  at  the  time  (1791,)  and 
no  doubt  the  treatment  was  servicable.  Tlie  decayed 
portions  of  a  tree  were  carefully  cut  away,  to  leave  a 
clean  wound,  which  was  covered  with  a  plaster  made  of 
cow  dung;  lime  rubbish  and  sand  ;  after  its  application 
the  piaster  was  sprinkled  with  bone  dust.  The  trees  re¬ 
covered  and  credit  was  given  to  the  materials  of  the  com¬ 
position,  while  really  the  removal  of  the  decayed  portion 
and  protecting  the  wound  from  the  weather  did  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Tlie  modern  method  of  covering  wounds  with 
grafting  wax,  shellac  varnish,  &c.,  is  much  neater,  more 
easily  applied  and  equally  effective. 

AjspEes  ins  MBIb&oih.— At  a  rt  cent  meeting 
of  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  members  that  the  apple  crop  was  almost 
an  entire  failure,  attributable  to  frosts  in  April. 

ILet  IBaag-s  ESewscre. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Messrs.  B.  D.  Walsh  and  C.  V.  Riley  are  to 
start  a  journal,  the  American  Entomologist,  to  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  St.  Louis,  by  R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.  The  paper  is  to 
be  a  monthly  of  1(5  pages  at  $1  per  annum.  The  publish¬ 
ers  say:  “  Although  this  publication  is  owned  and  edited 
exclusively  by  Western  men,  yet  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
ill  any  wise  local  or  sectional  in  its  scope.  Communi¬ 
cations  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  on  the  history  and 
habits  of  noxious  or  beneficial  insects  are  earnestly  solic¬ 
ited,  and  the  utmost  attention  will  be  pai  1  by  the  editors 
to  answering  all  questions  from  correspondents  upon  tills 
subject,  no  matter  whether  they  come  from  the  East, 
tlie  West,  the  North,  or  the  South,  and  whenever  possible 
the  best  and  most  approved  method  of  fi  -Siting  tlie  par¬ 
ticular  noxious  insect  will  at  the  same  time  be  briefly  in¬ 
dicated.”  The  enterprise  is  one  to  which  \v a  wish  success. 

IBat-tsaaletl  IBatlisIs.— Lm-t  month  we 
allowed  a  correspondent  to  say  that  tli  ■  Rat-tailed  or 
Long-podded  Radish  was  a  failure,  and  corroborated  his 
statement  from  our  own  experience,  AAre  did  not  know 
that  we  were  flying  in  tlie  face  of  royalty.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle  says:  “Mr. 
Carmichael  (Prince  of  Wales’  gardener)  told  me  that  he 
always  kept  a  regular  supply  of  it,  and  that  it  was  much 
used  and  relished  at  the  Royal  table,  a  fact  surely  worth 
knowing.”  So  important  “  a  fact,”  that  Wales  like  the 
Rat-tail  should  not  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic— it  beiug  “surely  worth  knowing,”  wo  spread  it 
abroad.  The  English  papers  contain  much  snobbishness 
like  the  above,  which  reads  strangely  to  an  American. 

MTosmsaBi*  S-Tets-HIcealew. — “  S.  T.,”  Orient, 
L.  I.— Various  remedies  arc  resorted  to,  to  keep  these 
pests  in  check.  Among  the  safest  and  cheapest  are  slak¬ 
ed  lime,  or  wood  ashes,  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  when 
the  dew  is  on.  Tlie  ashes  would  be  quite  sure  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  bulbs,  as  well  as  destroy  their  enemies. 


Cost  of  Bi:iisEEag'  ISools.  —  “L.  G.,” 

Shelburne,  Vt.— In  four  statements  mado  before  Massa¬ 
chusetts  County  Agricultural  Societies,  the  cost  of  Ruta¬ 
bagas  per  bushel  Is : put  at  8  cts,,  8  els,,  £?  cts,,  and 
83  cants,  Tim  gentlemen  who  used  the  n>os{,  manure 
mid  mined  them  at  the  mfco  of  150  and  000  bMigis  to  tho 
iuw,  respective]/)  got-  fliGli'  for 3  cts,  it  husliel, 


The  poor  fellow  whoso  turnips  cost  him  23  cts.  a  bushel 
raised  only  30ii  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  difference  in  tho 
cost  lay  mainly  in  the  manure  and. in  the  cultivation. 
There  is  a  volume  of  wisdom  in  the  facts  here  given. 

Wiaiter  SBacliwlies. — Mrs.  C.  K.  M.  The 

black  and  white  winter  radishes  are  -usually  sown  about 
the  middle  of  August,  though  if  sown  early  this  mouth 
they  will  probably  make  a  fair  crop.  Tlie  Chinese  Rose- 
colored  Winter,  is  much  superior  to  the  varieties  named, 
and  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  it.  Treat  in  all  respects  like 
turnips.  Keep  by  burying  them  in  a  pit  beyond  reach 
of  frost,  or  in  a  cool  cellar  in  barrels,  with  some  earth 
thrown  among  them  to  keep  from  drying  lip. 

Else  ISlaels  Bsalk. — It  is  very  trying  to  the 
eyes  and  equally  so  to  the  patience  to  endeavor  to  make 
out  a  letter  written  in  ink  the  color  of  which  is  a  pale 
brown  or  dun.  Good  black  ink  costs  but  little. 

SBatesat<id.  Wallas  asatl  ofcStei”  Isa- 
tents.  —  A  friend  at  Troy,  O.,  writes  us  a  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  a  patented  Asphalt  walk,  evidently 
thinking  that  its  introduction  would  be  a  public  benefit. 
We  do  not.  publish  liis  communication,  as  our  advertising 
columns  are  the  place  in  which  such  tilings  are  made 
known.  When  tlie  right  to  make,  use,  or  sell  a  thing,  rests 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  he  has,  if  the 
article  be  good  for  anything,  abundant  means  fur  making 
it  known,  and  journals  do  not  feel  it  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  advertise  liis  wares. 

Worsnss  oei  Arbor  Allies. — V.  G.  E.  New¬ 
port,  Del.  The  specimens  are  theBasketor  Drop-worms. 
(Oiketicus  coniferarum,)  very  troublesome  on  many  trees. 
The  method  to  which  you  have  resorted,  hand-picking, 
is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

£»o  ILocustS  Sfiisag-? — “  R.  AV.,”  Patter¬ 
son,  N.  J.  No,  they  do  not.  The  common  Locust  or 
Harvest  fly,  {Cicada),  and  the  17-year  Locust  are  as  harm¬ 
less  to  handle  as  house  flies,  and  neither  bite  nor  sting. 
During  their  short  lives  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
simply  prepare  for  laying  and  lay  their  eggs.  The  dam¬ 
age  they  do  is  to  the  trees  whereon  the  eggs  are  depos¬ 
ited.  Tlie  true  Locust,  ( Grillus ),  we  would  popularly 
term  a  grasshopper,  and  though  it  eats  voraciously,  it 
can  neither  stiug  or  bite  to  harm  any  one.  Children 
frequently  i-eport  themselves  stung  by  insects  which  by 
their  description  might  be  locusts,  but  they  probably 
mistake  bees  or  hornets  of  some  kind  for  them. 

Wliitfe  BEsiielcEefoej-i-ics. — C.  H.  B.,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  I.  These  are  sometimes  found,  though  they 
are  not  very  common.  AVe  have  seen  them  several  times 
in  Rhode  Island.  It  would  be  well  for  some  one  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  culture  of  this  white  variety. 

IBeaeSa  Trees. — F.  Mars,  Milford,  Mass. 
The  trouble  described  is  the  “  curl,”  by  some  attributed 
to  plant  lice,  and  by  others  to  sudden  atmospheric 
changes.  AVe  doubt  if  insects  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Good  cultivation  is  tlie  only  remedy.  Mr.  51.  uses 
upon  his  trees  suds  containing  considerable  sal  soda  with 
marked  effect  in  promoting  growth.  This  should  not 
he  continued  any  later ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  prolong 
tlie  growing  season,  as  the  wood  will  not  ripen  properly. 

46  Teal>es  * 9  ita  sasa  Olal  EiOg'. — A.  Lear, 
Minnesota.  The  tubes  made  of  leaves  nicely  rolled  to-* 
gether  contained  each  a  grub  or  larva  of  some  insect, 
probably  a  bee  or  wasp,  but  we  cannot  tell  which  one. 

Ekricd.  gweet  Coras.  —  Tlie  canning  of 
corn  cannot  be  successfully  done  in  families,  but  dried 
corn  is  nearly  as  good  if  properly  done,  and  can  bc.had 
by  all.  The  excellence  of  this  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  time  of  picking",  as  upon  the  method  of  curing. 
If  too  old,  no  process  of  drying  will  make  it  tender  and 
savory.  The  ears  should  he  plucked  in  the  milk,  their 
best  condition  for  eating  when  fresh.  AV  ith  a  sharp  knife 
split  the  rows  of  kernels,  and  cut  from  the  cob.  Spread 
in  iron  pans  and  place  in  the  oven  to  drive  ofi  a  part  of 
the  moisture.  Stir  well  to  keep  from  burning,  and  when 
thoroughly  heated,  spread  upon  sheets  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
It  must  lie  thoroughly  dry  when  put  away,  and  must  he 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Another  method  is  to  boil  the:  fresh 
picked  corn  five  minutes,  then  split  the  kernels  and  cut 
from  the  cob,  and  spreacj  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  good 
cooked  as  a  vegetable  in  winter,  and  still  better  made 
with  Ltnik  beans,  or  cvep  common  beans,  into  succotash. 
“  Subscriber.”  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  bolls  the  com,  cuts  the 
grain  ono  haif  off,  and  seyapeij  off  that  which  remains  at¬ 
tached  in  the  cob ,  The  drying  is  'done  Jr  a  shallow  box, 
covered  nil'!}  !’■■  !>»!-!*<.'i!  ttisl'i  gloptag  **  G'Ui  tho  Sill'!  , 
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Ailantlius  Trees. — II.  C.  Hermann,  of 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  in  pursuing  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Ailanthus  silk- worm  he  raised  some  Ailan- 
thus  trees.  The  seed  was  collected  in  September,  sowed 
the  following  March,  and  in  two  years  the  trees  averaged 
9  feet  in  bight,  very  straight  and  smooth,  and  made  good 
bean  poles.  The  labor  of  collecting  the  seed  is  little, 
for  Mr.  H.  says  a  boy  collected  a  barrel  of  it  in  an  hour. 

iPi’Mitlasg-  tiae  Blackberry. — The  best 
cultivators  cut  out  the  old  canes  as  soon  as 
they  have  yielded  their  crop  of  fruit,  though 
it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  defer  it  until 
spring.  At  whatever  time  it  is  done  the 
operator  is  pretty  sure  to  wish  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  “  thornless  blackberry,”  and  if  he 
has  much  work  among  the  bushes -he  will 
soon  be  scratched  into  looking  about  for 
some  implement  that  will  enable  him  to 
work  with  more  comfort.  Pruning  shears 
with  long  handles,  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  are  sold  by  the  implement  dealers, 
or  a  hooked  knife  like  the  one  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  may  be  fixed  to  a  handle  and  will  answer 
quite  as  well.  The  knife  should  be  made  of 
good  steel,  and  it  will  be  found  useful  not  only 
for  cutting  the  canes,  but  for  pulling  them  out 
of  the  way  when  severed.  At  the  time  of 
pruning,  pinch  in  the  side  branches  upon  the  new  canes. 

1*1  amts  Named. — J.  W.  Russell,  Tolland 
Co.,  Ct.  The  Hop  Clover,  Trifolium agrarium,  an  annual 
yellow-flowered  clover  introduced  from  Europe,  and  not 
rare  as  a  weed. .  .Mrs.  R.  T.  H.  P.,  Henry  Co.,  Ill.  The 
Lead-plant,  Anwrphacanescens,  which  has  ignorantly  been 

supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  lead  ore _ It.  S.  S., 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  No.  2,  Mouse-ear  Chick-weed,  Cerastium 

•vvlgatum,  No.  1,  not  found _ Miss  C.  A.  B.,  Syngston, 

Mass.  See  answer  to  P.  L.  C.  last  month _ W.  H.,  Genoa, 

O.  Squirrel-tail  Grass,  Hoi'deum  juhatum ,  which  we  never 
before  heard  charged  with  being  troublesome ;  good  cul¬ 
tivation  will  eradicate  it _ S.  L.  L.,  Chatham,  Iowa, 

Tephrosia  Virginica ,  called  both  Goats’  Rue  and  Catgut. 

_ J.  G.  W.,  Hatfield,  Mass.  From  the  description  we 

guess  your  tree  to  be  the  Hackberry,  Celtis  occidentalis  ; 

the  specimens  did  not  reach  us.  Try  again _ Mrs.  M. 

D.  D.,  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  The  Wild  Balsam  Apple, 
Echinocystis  lobata.  Sometimes  cultivated  to  cover  trellises. 
W.  L.,  Orange,  Edwards  Co.,  Ill.  Koldreuteria  paniculata , 
a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  which  is  but  little  known. . . . 
J.  B.,  Linn  Co.,  O.,  WMUavia  grandiflora ,  a  handsome 
blue-flowered  hardy  annual  from  California,  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens  —  M.  It.  A.,  Elliot,  Me.  No.  1,  Choke-ber¬ 
ry,  Pyrus  arbutifolia;  No.  2,  Slender  Gerardia,  G.  tenui- 
folia;  No.  3,  Canada  Hawk-weed,  Hieracium  Canadense. 

Tlie  Farmers’  Clml>  ora  JSotamy. — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  in  July,  one  member  hoped  that 
botany  would  be  taught  in  common  schools ;  whereupon 
there  was  an  outflow  of  wisdom.  One  speaker  said:  “I 
believe  that  botany  will  have  to  be  entirely  rewritten  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  used  in  schools.  We  don’t  want  so  much 
science,  but  a  more  practical  system  than  the  one  now  in 
use.”  Another  added :  “I  have  looked  in  Wood’s  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln’s  botany,  but  could  not  find  how  trees  grow. 
There  were  plenty  of  descriptions  of  small,  insignificant, 
and  worthless  weeds,  but  very  little  about  our  most  use¬ 
ful  plants.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  most 
valuable  plant  should  receive  the  greatest  attention.” 
Of  course  all  the  botanists  from  Linnaeus  to  Gray  knew 
nothing.  We  hope  that  the  Club  will  get  up  a  system  of 
botany  to  suit  their  needs,  without  “  so  much  science  ” 
in  it.  The  multiplication  table  is  tough  to  some,  but  it 
pays  to  learn  it,  and  if  it  could  only  be  shown  that  botany 
would  “  pay,”  those  who  talk  about  it  as  these  Club 
people  do,  would  very  soon  find  it  “just  as  easy.” 

f>oal»Ic  Peaches.— J.  E.  E.,  Gettysburgh, 
O.,  writes  that  a  variety  of  peach  known  there  as  Yellow 
Free-stone  produced  very  few  single  peaches,  but  the  fruit 
was  almost  all  “  from  two  to  six  double.”  Nearly  all  the 
double  fruit  has  fallen.  Mr.  E.  wishes  to  know  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon — which  of  course  we  are  unable  to 
answer.  There  is  one  point  that  would  be  interesting  to 
know :  do  these  double  peaches  come  from  a  mal-formed 
blossom,  or  arc  they  apparently  double  by  the  crowding 
together  and  cohering  of  the  fruit  when  young.  It  would 
be  well  to  observe  the  trees  next  spring,  and  if  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear  of  unusual  shape  we  would  like  specimens. 

Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Recor¬ 
der.— The  second  volume  of  Whitlock’s  Advertiser  ap¬ 
pears  enlarged,  improved,  and  with  the  above  title.  Mr. 
A.  8.  Fuller  is  the  editor,  and  the  Magazine  in  the  variety 
and  value  of  its  contents  takes  rank  among  the  best 


publications  of  the  day.  The  magazines  which  have 
so  long  occupied  the  ground  must  keep  an  eye  on  this 
new  comer  or  he  may  yet  “go  to  the  head  of  his  class.” 

A  drape  Vine  Beetle.— “A.  D.  B.,” 

Princeton,  N.  J.  The  beetle  that  has  destroyed  the  leaves 
on  your  Delawares  and  Dianas  is  apparently  Anomala 
lucicola ,  the  Light-loving  Anomala.  It  is  related  to  the 
May  Beetle,  but  is  much  smaller.  Shaking  the  beetles 
from  the  vines,  catching  on  sheets  and  destroying,  is  most 
likely  the  only  reliable  means  of  stopping  their  work. 

TSac  Work  of  Locusts. — A.  II.  Martin, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  A.  L.  Griffith,  Jasper,  Tenn.,  send 
us  twigs  showing  the  excavations  made  by  the  17-year 
locusts  in  depositing  their  eggs.  The  habits  of  the  in¬ 
sect  are  described  in  the  Agriculturist  for  October,  1SG6. 

Aiima  Beans.  —  These  beans  make  slow 
progress  in  the  country  for  an  article  admitted  to  be  the 
best  of  its  family.  They  are  an  excellent  vegetable 
whether  cooked  in  the  green  or  dry  state,  and  are  perhaps 
the  best  substitute  we  have  for  the  potato.  If  dry,  they 
should  be  soaked  over  night.  Boil  two  hours  or  until 
soft.  After  boiling  they  are  admirable  fried  in  butter. 

Urnit-Liatlicrer’s  Iiudilcr. — We  find  in 
the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  apian  for  converting 
a  common  ladder  into  a  self-supporting  one,  which  for 
low  trees  will  answer  better  than  our  method  of  sustain¬ 
ing  by  guy  ropes.  The  article  is  contributed  by  an 
“Amateur”  who  used  a  ladder  12  feet  long.  Two  stays 
or  props  of  equal  length  of  the  ladder  are  made  of  1^ 
inch  stuff,  251  inches  wide  at  the  foot,  tapering  above  and 
pointed  below.  At  the  upper  end  of  these  props  slots  (B) 
are  cut,  and  were  wc  to  make  them  we  should  strengthen 
them  by  an  iron  band  or  a  rivet,  to  prevent  splitting. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  ladder  near  the  top  is  inserted  a 


T-shaped  pin,  which  screws  into  a  nut  which  is  sunk  into 
the  side  pieces,  as  seen  at  A.  These  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  when  the  ladder  is  used  for  other  purposes.  When 
used  for  fruit  picking  it  is  put  together  as  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ure.  The  ladder  is  placed  where  needed  and  the  props  put 
in  position  to  hold  it  there  by  simply  slipping  the  slots 
under  the  pins,  as  in  the  figure.  The  props  being  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other  can  be  introduced  between  the 
branches  if  necessary.  We  might  have  copied  this  lad¬ 
der  without  giving  credit,  if  we  followed  the  example  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  which  in  its  issue  of  July  30th 
takes  an  article  and  figure  of  a  Handy  and  Powerful  Lever 
from  the  Agricultmist  without  the  least  intimation  that 
they  are  not  original.  But  that  is  not  our  way. 


Uine  <Sla«l5o!nses. — Mr.  Geo.  Such,  of 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  the  gladiolus  as  one  of  his  spe¬ 
cialties.  He  exhibited  some  at  our  office,  which  for  size 
of  spike  and  beauty  of  flower  we  have  not  seen  equaled. 

T'Bie  TJiursalay  Shows  siiad.  Meet¬ 
ings. — Mr.  Whitlock  has  done  a  good  thing  in  offering 
facilities  for  weekly  exhibitions  and  club  meetings. 
Similar  gatherings  were  held  at  41  Park  Row  until  the 
space  could  no  longer  be  spared.  We  invite  those  who 
used  to  find  those  meetings  pleasant  to  aid  the  present 
ones  by  their  attendance.  The  central  location — in  the 
Agriculturist  Building  245  Broadway— makes  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  business  men,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
visiting  the  city.  Understand  that  the  whole  thing  is 
free,  there  being  no  charge  of  any  kind.  There  is  like¬ 


wise  no  competition  for  prizes.  Fruits  and  flowers  are 
shown,  compared  and  talked  about,  and  any  one  interest¬ 
ed  in  these  subjects  can  hardly  fail  to  get  some  inform¬ 
ation  or  impart  some.  We  hope  our  friends  who  visit  the 
city  will  call  in  on  Thursdays  at  noon,  bring  some  speci¬ 
mens  if  possible,  and  at  any  rate  give  their  presence. 

Cnl8ivate«l  and  Uncultivated. 
Strawberries.— R.  M.  C.,  Moorton,  Del.,  writes  that 
while  well  cultivated  strawberries  produced  a  poor  crop, 
the  same  variety  (Wilson)  without  any  cultivation  ripened 
earlier.  “  The  uncultivated  beds  had  a  heavy  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds,  which  were  killed  by  the  fall  frosts,  and 
served  as  a  winter  protection,  followed  in  the  spring  by 
white  clover  and  weeds,  which  were  in  vigorous  growth 
at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Was  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  caused  by  the  winter  protection  thus  afford¬ 
ed,  and  was  the  early  ripening  of  the  fruit  caused  by  the 
same,  or  was  it  caused  by  the  green  growth  during  the 
ripening  season  ?”  We  should  attribute  the  better  con¬ 
dition  of  the  weedy  beds  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  dead  grass,  and  cannot  see  how  the  growth  of  weeds 
this  Spring  could  help  the  early  ripening. 

Asa  Bdd  Raspkerry.— G.  Underwood, 
Pittston,  (no  State,)  writes  that  he  found  a  raspberry 
with  a  double  fruit,  and  transferred  it  to  his  garden, 
where  it  maintains  this  character.  The  stem  is  flat  and 
spreads  out  at  the  top  in  a  fan  shape.  From  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  we  judge  this  to  be  a  case  of  “  fasciation,”  which 
is  not  rare  in  plants.  Parts  that  are  usually  distinct  be¬ 
come  joined  together.  It  often  occurs  with  sunflower, 
Japan  lilies,  &c.  Whether  this  variety  of  raspberry  will 
prove  valuable  as  well  as  curious,  experience  will  deter¬ 
mine.  We  hope  to  hear  more  of  it. 

The  Tomato  Question  again  opens  upon 
us,  and  we  shall  try  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing.  In 
discussing  the  earliness  and  productiveness  of  the  Tomato 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  soil,  situation  and  climate 
have  their  effects,  and  that  a  report  from  the  light  and 
sandy  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  will  not  be 
likely  to  agree  with  one  from  the  rich  prairie  gardens. 
Mr.  Jas.  Perkins,  Newmarket,  N.  J.,  sends  us  specimens 
(Aug.  1st.)  of  Cedar  Hill  and  New  York  Red.  Seeds  sown 
April  1st.,  plants  set  out  May  2oth.  Fruit  ripe  in  122  days 
from  sowing — too  long  a  time  by  10  or  15  days  on  account 
of  spring  rains.  Mr.  P.  thinks  the  Cedar  Hill  of  good 
flavor  and  density  and  valuable  as  an  early  variety,  and 

the  N.  Y.  Red  the  greatest  cropper _ Louis  Ritz,  Plain- 

ville,  Ohio,  sends  an  account  of  a  carefully  made  experi¬ 
ment  with  Keyes,  Cedar  Hill,  Early  York,  Large  Smooth 
Red,  and  Tilden.  The  seeds  were  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  the  plants  treated  in  all  respects  alike,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results :  “  The  Keyes  is,  no  doubt,  the  earliest  of 
all,  and  yields  largely ;  but  only  the  first  tomatoes  are  of  a 
fair  size,  the  succeeding  ones  growing  smaller  and  small¬ 
er.  I  think  it  would  pay  to  plant  the  Keyes,  for  early 
use,  close  together,  say  one  or  one  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  pick  all  the  blossoms  except  the  two  or  three  first 
clusters,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  yield  a  paying  crop. 
The  Early  York  is  early,  but  a  pooryielder.  The  Extra 
Early  is  not  as  early  by  a  few  days,  but  more  profitable, 
yielding  largely ;  not  quite  as  solid  as  the  Keyes,  but  of 
fair  size  and  good  flavor.  The  Cedar  Hill  is  a  good  bearer, 
fair  sized,  rather  smooth,  but  tender,  and  on  that  account 
less  profitable  for  market.  It  is,  however,  the  best  early 
tomato  for  family  use.  The  Large  Smooth  Red  and  Til¬ 
den  are  later  than  the  other  varieties,  but  furnish  finer 
and  larger  fruit,  and  for  marketing  are  more  profitable.” 


Harvesting-Beans. — J.  G.  Bailey,  Rock¬ 
ingham  Co.,  N.  H., writes  that  he  has  a  method  of  harvest¬ 
ing  beans  that  he  prefers  to  those  we  have  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  We  have  practised  the  way  he  describes  in  har¬ 
vesting  a  small  lot,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it. 
“  Stakes  2  inches  in  diameter,  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  pointed 
at  one  end,  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground  about  8  inches 
apart.  The  stakes  are  set  about  a  rod  from  the  end  of  the 
row,  room  being  made  for  them  by  pulling  a  few  hills. 
Bind  a  withe  around  the  stakes  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
Pull  the  beans,  holding  them  by  the  roots,  and  when  the 
hands  are  full  take  them  to  the  stakes,  lay  them  between 
the  stakes,  putting  in  the  roots  of  each  handful  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  those  of  the  preceding  one,  letting 
them  lap  sufficiently  to  hold  them.  When  the  stakes  are 
filled  to  the  liight  of  5  or  0  feet,  put  on  another  withe, 
and  continue  to  fill  as  high  as  yon  can  reach.  The  stakes 
should  spread  apart  gradually,  leaving  the  stack  flaring 
at  the  top.  When  the  beans  are  cured  two  men  can  pull 
up  a  stack  and  place  it  on  a  wagon.  In  thrashing  lay 
the  sticks  on  the  floor,  thrash  one  side,  then  turn  them 
over  and  thrash  the  other.  Beans  properly  stacked  may 
be  left  out  for  a  long  time.  The  stakes,  if  of  durable 
timber,  may  bo  housed  and  answer  for  several  years,” 
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Wheat  W  ’etwil  and.  Clover. — A  gentle¬ 
man  in  Pulaski  Co.,  Incl.,  sent  us  a  communication  in 
which  he  asserts  that  red  clover  is  the  nursery  of  the 
“  wheat  weevil,  also  called  midge,”  and  advises  farmers 
to  abstain  from  sowing  clover  if  they  would  save  their 
wheat.  Having  occasion  to  send  to  tire  eminent  ento¬ 
mologist,  B.  D.  Walsh,  Esq.,  we  enclosed  our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  letter,  to  which  Mr.  W.  replies  as  follows :  “  Your 
correspondent  suggests  that  clover  is  the  nursery  of  the 
Wheat  Midge,  alias  the  Rod  Weevil,  alias  the  Weevil ; 
and  hence  infers  that  farmers  must  quit  growing  clover, 
if  they  wish  to  be  free  from  this  pest.  He  is  altogether 
mistaken.  The  Wheat  Midge  can  exist  only  in  certain! 
species  of  the  grass  family  (Gramincce),  and  certainly  can¬ 
not  breed  in  clover,  which  belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct 
botanical  family  (Legununosoe)  the  Pulse  family.  If  such 
men  as  your  correspondent  would  go  to  school  them¬ 
selves  for  a  few  months  before  setting  up  as  school¬ 
masters  in  entomological  matters,  the  world  would  be 
spared  a  great  deal  of  ignorant  balderdash.  There  is  a 
very  small  snout-beetle  ( Apion ),  the  larva  of  which  breeds 
in  the  heads  of  red  clover.  The  gentleman  perhaps 
happened  upon  this  larva,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  that  of  the  wheat  midge,  though  the  two 
are  as  unlike  each  other  as  a  Rose  and  a  Peony.” 


Potato  ling's. — Unsafe  Advice. — 

The  following  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  “Sure 
death  to  Potato  Bugs :  Take  1  lb.  Paris  green,  2  lbs.  pul¬ 
verized  lime.  Mix  together,  and  sprinkle  the  vines.” 
We  consider  this  unsafe,  as  there  is  no  intimation  of  the 
fact,  not  generally  known,  that  Paris  green  is  a  compound 
of  arsenic  and  copper,  and  a  deadly  poison.  Such  things 
should  never  be  recommended  without  a  full  statement 
of  their  properties,  so  that  one  may  know  with  what  he 
is  dealing.  The  poison  would  be  very  likely  to  kill  the 
potato  bugs,  but  how  about  the  vines? 

S.ime  for  'Wisent. — We  wish  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  would  try  the  effect  of  lime 
on  the  wheat  crop.  A  few  square  rods  would  be  enough 
for  the  experiment  Put  a  bushel  of  fresh  slaked  lime 
to  a  square  rod  and  note  the  effect  There  has  been  very 
general  complaint  the  past  harvest  of  shrunken  wheat. 
It  is  attributed  to  tlic  hot  weather  in  July;  but  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  where  the  land  was  ill  good  con¬ 
dition  the  wheat  was  plump  and  fine  proves  that  it  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  climate,  or  at  least  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  overcome.  It  is  well  known  that  liming  the  soil 
lias  a  beneficial  effect,  especially  in  stiffening  the  straw 
and  producing  a  full,  plump  berry.  We  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  much  of  our  wheat  land,  even  in  the 
limestone  regions,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  liming. 

Plaster,  Blow  Prepared  for  Uand. 

— “T.  W.  E.,”  Salt  Lake  City.  The  only  preparation 
which  Gypsum  rock  needs  for  sowing  is  pulverizing.  It 
is  ground  in  mills  made  for  tho  purpose,  and  is  burned 
only  when  used  for  making  casts,  hard  finish,  etc.  Your 
better  course  would  probably  be  to  purchase  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  put  up  a  mill.  It  acts  most  beneficially  upon 
land  remote  from  the  sea.  Sown  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  bushels  per  acre,  it  greatly  increases  the  yield  of 
grass  and  in  some  of  the  grazing  districts  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  the  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  used. 

BSonc  mill. — “  E.  H.  C.,”  who  wrote  us  some 
time  since  inquiring  for  a  cheap  bone  mill,  is  informed 
that  the  article  has  not  been  invented.  The  bones  are 
strong  and  require  great  power  to  crush  them.  It  would 
take  ten  or  twelve  horse  power  to  grind  bones,  and  a 
suitable  mill  would  cost  several  hundred  dollars.  Per¬ 
sons  having  good  bone-mills  to  sell  should  advertise. 

Aow  is  the  Time  to  Westroy  I£c«l- 
JSoot.— On  many  wheat  farms  Red-root,  or  Pigeon 
Weed  (Lithospermum  ar cense)  is  a  great  pest.  The  seed 
germinates  in  September  and  October,  and  the  plants 
come  into  flower  early  in  the  following  summer.  They 
are  easily  destroyed,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  at 
them.  They  are  seldom  found  except  in  Winter  wheat, 
and  the  only  way  to  kill  them  is  by  hoeing  the  wheat  or 
pulling  out  the  red-root  by  hand.  Old  farmers  say  the 
only  way  to  kill  them  is  to  make  the  red-root  think  that 
yon  are  going  to  sow  the  land  to  wheat  in  the  fall,  and 
then  not  do  it.  Tho  red-root  will  start  up,  and  by  plow¬ 
ing  the  land  in  the  spring  the  plants  are  all  destroyed. 
Cultivating  among  corn  does  not  free  the  land  from  red- 
root,  because  it  cannot  be  done  late  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  Barley  is  sown  after  the  corn  and  the  land  plowed 
after  harvest  and  sown  to  winter  wheat.  The  red-root 
then  springs  up  and  seriously  injures  the  crop.  Now,  if 
the  land  for  corn  could  be  broken  up  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  red-root  would  start,  and  would  be  killed  by 
the  plowing  next  spring.  Or,  a  two  or  three  year  old 


clover  sod  might  be  broken  up  in  August  or  September, 
and  then  sown  to  barley  tho  next  spring,  followed  with 
winter  wheat.  The  difficulty  is  that  at  this  season  the 
land  is  often  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  it  up. 
But  even  if  the  land  is  plowed  very  imperfectly  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  it  will  effect  the  ob¬ 
ject.  The  hot  sun  will  kill  the  roots  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  when  rain  comes  the  red-root  will  start.  As  the  land 
has  not  been  plowed  since  it  was  in  wheat  the  seeds  of 
red-root  are  near  the  surface,  and  shallow  plowing  would 
be  better  than  deep  plowing.  But  later  in  the  fall,  plow 
the  land  again  deep  and  well,  and  let  it  lay  rough  for  tho 
winter.  Land  so  treated  will  be  likely  to  give  a  splendid 
crop  of  barley  and  a  good  wheat  crop  afterwards,  and  we 
get  rid  of  the  troublesome  red-root  into  the  bargain. 

See  Mouse. — W.  A.  Burton,  Iowa,  wants  hints 
on  building  an  ice  and  milk-house  together.  He  will 
find  a  very  good  plan  of  an  ice-house  in  the  October 
Agriculturist ,  I860,  with  six  illustrations,  and  several 
valuable  hints  in  November  1807.  These  conveniences, 
a  milk  and  ice-house,  can  very  well  be  put  at  tho  end  of 
the  L,  where  a  house  has  this  appendage.  The  milk  room 
might  open  into  the  L,  and  it  would  save  some  labor  to 
have  a  small  door  or  opening  from  the  ice-house  directly 
into  the  milk  room.  But  the  large  door  for  filling  should 
be  upon  the  ontside.  If  the  drainage  and  packing  are 
good,  the  material  of  which  the  house  is  made  is  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  The  room  for  holding  the  ice  fora  family 
should  be  about  12  feet  square  and  12  feet  betw’een  joists. 
This  will  give  plenty  of  ice  for  the  whole  season,  and  the 
extra  expense  of  filling,  where  the  ice  pond  is  convenient, 
will  be  small.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  luxury  of 
ice  in  summer  is  more  generally  appreciated  by  farmers. 

’fi’M.s'iilng'  Farmer. — “  D. 

I).  H.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  wishes  to  know  if  a  young  me¬ 
chanic  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  agricultural,  and 
especially  in  horticultural  pursuits,  would  do  well  to  go 
to  Iowa  and  follow  laming.  If  he  had  a  capital  of  a 
thousand  dollars  to  begin  with  he  would  probably  suc¬ 
ceed.  Why  not  buy  a  few  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  one  of  the  thriving  cities  of  that  State,  and  start 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardening?  Perhaps  Richmond 
might  be  just  the  place  for  this  business.  It  pays  well, 
and  can  be  indefinitely  extended. 

C&Binda,  TTEalstics — BSow  to  SauIS.— 

“W.  H.  H.,”  New  Milford,  Conn.,  says,  cutting  them 
with  the  hoe  even  with  the  ground  every  two  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  growth  will  surely  kill  them.  I  have 
repeatedly  destroyed  patches  of  thistles  in  this  way,  and 
in  only  one  instance  have  I  seen  a  thistle  the  second  soa- 
son.”  This  is  a  laborious  process;  but  to  leave  the 
thistles  to  multiply  will  make  still  more  labor. 

Notes  from  CoSoi*a<lo. — A  well  known 
botanist,  now  on  a  scientific  exploration,  writes  us  from 
Denver  as  follows:  “  On  several  of  these  streams,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Big  Thompson,  St.  Yrains  and  Bouldu  Creek  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation  in  the  valleys,  by 
means  of  ditches,  which  lead  off  the  water  from  the  main 
stream  into  the  fields.  We  saw  many  very  fine  fields  of 
grain.  One  man  told  me  he  had  30  acres  of  oats  which 
would  yield  75  bushels  per  acre.  But  it  is  yet  a  mystery  to 
me, how  the  many  millions  of  acres  contained  in  these  arid 
plains  are  to  be  made  productive  of  human  food  except 
in  the  way  of  raising  cattle,  etc.  I  have  looked  with 
considerable  interest  and  care  to  see  what  kinds  of  grasses 
cover  the  plains.  Several  species  of  Triticum  are  found. 
Triticum  repens  seems  to  be  the  principal  grass.  This 
grass,  the  Couch  or  Quack,  which  gives  farmers  so 
much  trouble  at  the  East  from  its  difficulty  of  being 
eradicated,  seems  to  be  Heaven’s  boon  to  the  Plains. 
However,  as  we  approach  Denver  from  Cheyenne,  the 
Buffalo  grass  ( Bucldoe  dactyloides  and  Munroa  squarrosa ) 
become  quite  abundant,  and  in  the  valleys  are  large 
patches  of  a  grass  looking  at  a  distance  like  our  Red  top, 
but  what  it  is  I  have  not  yet  satisfied  myself.” 


Tlic  Second  Annual  Report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  tlie  Connecticut  ISoar<l  of 
Agriculture.— This  volume  is  made  up  principally  of 
the  reports  of  the  discussions  and  the  lectures  of  Profes¬ 
sors  Verrill  and  Brewer  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
at  Hartford,  last  January.  The  discussions  on  breeds  of 
cattle,  dairy  husbandry,  and  feeding  cattle,  brought  out  a 
great  variety  of  useful  information  from  the  principal 
breeders  and  dairymen  of  the  State.  The  full  reports  of 
the  lectures,  with  illustrations,  is  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  work.  We  trust  tho  Board  have  taken  measures  to 
secure  a  wide  circulation  of  their  report  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State,  for  the  audiences  that  heard  these  very 
instructive  lectures  were  exceedingly  small.  Judging 
from  tho  attendance  both  at  New  Haven  and  at  Hartford, 


the  city  is  not  tlie  best  place  to  hold  these  meetings.  Al¬ 
most  any  rural  village  would  have  given  hundreds  of 
hearers,  Where  the  city  afforded  tens.  The  volume  is 
from  the  press  of  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard,  Hartford. 

IReoJaiiMing-  a  Swamp.  —  “  G.  L.,” 

Bridgewater,  Vt.,  wishes  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  re¬ 
claiming  a  swamp,  the  soil  of  which  is  black  muck  to  tho 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  the  subsoil  hard  sand  and  clay.  The 
first  step  is  to  find  an  outlet,  and  provide  for  the  escape 
of  the  water.  Get  four  feet  if  you  can,  but  attempt  drain¬ 
ing  if  you  can  have  only  two.  Cut  oft"  all  water  from  tho 
adjacent  upland  by  a  drain  near  the  edge,  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  fall  at  the  outlet.  Then  put  a  main  drain  through 
the  middle,  and  cross  drains  about  two  rods  apart  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  main  and  side  drains.  Tile  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  becanse  they  save  so  much  labor  in  the 
digging  of  the  ditches,  but  it  is  better  to  use  stone  or 
wood  than  not  to  drain  at  all.  The  sand  might  be  spread 
upon  the  surface  as  a  top-dressing,  after  the  drains  are 
completed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  the  whole  job  in 
one  season.  Begin  at  the  outlet  and  make  thorough  work 
as  far  as  you  go.  We  recommend  to  all  persons  under¬ 
taking  draining,  Waring’s  work  on  “  Draining  for  Profit,” 
published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

"W  ilil  MbisIhi’*!  or  Kale — Bffow  to 

Kill.  “  V  .  P.  S.,”  Flackville,  N.  Y.  The  best  way  to 
eradicate  this  and  all  weeds  is  by  persistent  cultivation. 
If  the  ground  is  very  foul,  we  would  recommend  a  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  plowing  and  harrowing  the  ground  alternate¬ 
ly,  as  often  as  every  fortnight.  Every  time  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  disturbed  a  new  crop  of  seed  is  brought  into 
those  conditions  in  which  it  will  vegetate,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  harrowing  or  plowing  destroys  them.  In  a  fal¬ 
low  ten  or  a  dozen  crops  may  be  destroyed  in  a  season, 
and  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  destroy  them  with  two 
horses  on  a  grand  scale  than  with  two  fingers  among 
cultivated  crops.  Make  a  business  of  weed  killing! 

Cream  Skammcr  tfot*  B>ccp  Tessels. 

—The  question  has  often  been  mooted  whether  or  not 
much  cream  would  be  lost  if  milk  were  set  for  cream  to 
rise,  in  deep  vessels.  Experiments  have  given  very  di¬ 
verse  results,  and  what  the  reason  was,  nobody  knew. 
Thorough  cooling  of  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  not  by  immersing  tlie  cans  in 
cold  water  or  putting  ice  in  the  milk, 
but  by  passing  through  a  cooler,  is 
found  to  check  all  tendency  to  sour 
for  a  long  time.  On  milk  thus  treated 
cream  will  rise  through  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  or  more,  as  easily  as  through 
milk  three  inches  deep,  set  warm  from 
the  cow  in  ordinary  pans.  The  coolers 
are  patented,  but  the  cream  is  removed 
by  a  simple  dipper,  which  we  figure. 

It  bears  the  name  of  the  Orange  Co. 

Cream  Dipper,  and  is  made  of  a  half 
circle  of  tin,  bent  around  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  the  straight  edges  lap¬ 
ped  and  soldered,  with  a  wire  for  a 
handle.  This  is  dipped  into  tlie  milk 
after  wetting  in  water;  the  cream  parts  around  it,  and 
flows  into  it  when  the  edge  sinks  low  enough.  Thus, 
all  is  easily  removed.  The  dipper  is  useful  for  taking 
grease  from  a  pot  of  hot  soup,  and  for  any  other  purpose 
when  a  light  liquid  is  to  be  removed  from  a  denser  one. 
The  method  of  milk  cooling  above  alluded  to  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  all  who  sell  milk,  or  set  it  for  butter. 

IFresla  Fisla  Compost — How  to  Pre¬ 
pare  it. — “A.  D.  M.,”  Hyannis,  Mass.,  complains  that 
turnips  will  not  grow  in  a  compost  made  of  fresh  fish  and 
sandy  loam.  He  says :  “  The  seeds  germinate,  but  do  not 
grow.  A  neighbor  tells  me  it  is  the  oil  that  makes  the 
trouble,  and  says  if  tlie  fish  had  laid  in  the  heap  one  year 
they  would  have  done  better.”  Our  diagnosis  of  the 
case  would  be  a  little  different  from  the  neighbor’s.  Tho 
oil  is  of  little  benefit  to  vegetation,  and  for  this  reason 
fish  scrap,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  is  worth  about  as 
much  for  manure  as  the  whole  fish.  If  there  is  not  an 
oil  faetory  at  Hyannis,  there  ought  to  be  immediately, 
and  the  oil  be  saved.  The  compost  was  made  with  sandy 
loam,  and  there  was  not  enough  of  carbon  in  it  to  absorb 
all  the  ammonia  or  to  divide  the  fish.  The  manure  was 
too  powerful,  and  burnt  up  tho  roots  of  the  turnips,  as 
fast  as  they  formed.  Peat  and  mnek  are  much  better  ab¬ 
sorbents  and  dividers  for  fresh  fish,  and  even  of  these  at 
least  five  tons  should  be  used  to  one  of  fish,  and  the  com¬ 
post  should  be  forked  over  twice,  in  a  thorough  manner, 
before  it  is  used.  The  compost  unquestionably  improves 
by  age  until  the  fish  are  entirely  decomposed.  Lime  and 
ashes  are  not  wanted  in  the  heap,  but  are  better  applied 
■*to  tho  lan.d:  See  Volume,  XV,  1856,  pp.  248  and  273. 
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Dairying  sat  tine  SoaaSia. — “J.,”  East 
Tennessee.  Dairying-  can  be  carried  on  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  all  the  mountainous  districts.  A  cheese  factory 
has  been  established  at  Asheville  in  North  Carolina  and 
is  doing  well.  About  8,000  pounds  of  cheese  were  made 
in  May  and  Juno,  and  the  cheese  sells  at  20  cts.  per  pound 
in  the  home  market.  The  managers  of  the  dairy  came 
from  the  North,  and  there  are  plenty  more  ready  to  go. 

EPisla  CSiassmo — Valne  ©1"  it. — “  E.  R.  G.,” 
Pa.  The  statement  that  “one  ton  of  fish  guano  mixed 
with  a  hundred  loads  of  sods  is  worth  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  loads  of  stable  manure”  is  rather  strong.  It  contains 
from  threo  to  ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  sells  from 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  according  to  its  fineness  and 
dryness.  It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  ammonia  wo  know  of. 

Wheat  in  t.lae  Sea-hoard  States.— 
H.  Poor,  who  has  boon  preaching  wheat  and  raising  it 
these  twenty  years,  writes  us  :  “It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  spring  and  winter  wheat  can  be  raised  abund¬ 
antly  in  all  the  New  England  States.  Farmers  need  no 
longer  doubt  the  capacity  of  their  soil  to  give  them  their 
bread.  If  short  of  manure,  bone  dust  and  other  fertili¬ 
zers  are  plenty  and  cheap.  Four  bushels  of  wheat  are 
equal  to  a  barrel  of  flour.”  The  secret  of  success  is 
manure  applied  to  well  drained  soils.  Drill  in  the  wheat 
and  cultivate  it.  We  believe  statistics  show  an  increase 
of  wheat  raising  in  the  older  States. 

Stemming^  Food  for  (Cattle. — “J.  H. 
C.,”  Augusta,  Ill.  Nothing  but  steam  is  wanted  to  cook 
hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  food.  Steam  under  pressure  is 
much  hotter  than  water,  and,  of  course,  will  cook  more 
rapidly.  The  difficulty  may  be  in  not  having  your  box, 
or  steaming  vat,  tight  enough.  There  is  no  particular 
danger  of  steaming  hay  too  much.  The  softer  it  is  made, 
the  more  easily  it  is  digested. 

ISorae  Phosphate  and  Snperphos- 
pl»ate.— “  J.  Ii.  P.,”  Cold  Spring,  asks,  1st.  If  Profes- 
Bor  Johnson’s  formula  for  making  superphosphate  given 
in  the  June  Agriculturist  would  apply  to  a  large  quantity  ? 
2nd.  The  price  of  phosphatic  and  fish  guanos?  3d.  If 
the  Charleston  deposit  could  be  used  for  making  super¬ 
phosphate  ?  1.  The  formula  mentioned  is  good  for  any 
quantity.  It  could  be  made  somewhat  cheaper  at  the 
factory  on  a  large  scale,  because  the  materials  could  be 
purchased  at  the  wholesale  price  and  the  factory  would 
have  conveniences  for  handling  that  farmers  generally 
do  not  have.  2.  Baker’s  Island  guano  is  not  in  market. 
Fish  as  scrap:  $25,  and  fine  ground  and  dried  $45.  3. 
The  Charleston  deposit  is  a  good  bone  phosphate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analyses  given,  and  a  company  is  formed  to 
manufacture  fertilizers  from  it. 


What  Variety  of  Wheat  to  Sow. 

This  depends  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
soil.  Shorthorn  cattle,  that  have  been  bred  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  on  flesh  rapidly,  require  rich  food  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  no  sensible  farmer  thinks  of  keeping 
them  on  a  poor,  scant  pasture.  He  selects  a  breed 
adapted  to  his  land.  It  is  so  with  varieties  of  wheat. 
Some  require  more  and  richer  food  than  others.  Take  a 
variety  that,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  appropriate 
food,  will  prodnee  forty  bushels  of  choice  wheat  per  acre, 
and  sow  it  on  poor  land,  where  it  cannot  get  food  enough 
to  form  twenty  bushels,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Let 
tlie  shrunken  grain  of  the  past,  harvest  answer. 

We  know  two  fanners  in  one  of  the  best  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  counties  of  Western  New  York,  who  have  just 
harvested  and  sold  their  wheat.  One  had  thirteen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  that  weighed  54  lbs.  per  bushel ; 
the  other  had  37 'bushels,  that  weighed  G2l/2  lbs.  per 
bushel.  The  former  was  glad  to  get  $1.80  per  bushel  for 
his  crop,  and  the  other  sold  his  at  the  same  time  for 
$2.60  per  bushel.  One  crop  brought  $21.10  per  acre,  the 
other  brought  $100.50  per  acre.  In  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  are  two  farmers  that  last  fall  had  two  litters 
of  pigs  from  good  common  sows,  crossed  with  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Essex  boar.  The  one  farmer  fed  the  sow 
liberally,  and  the  little  pigs  had  the  run  of  a  barn-yard 
during  the  winter,  where  cattle  were  fed  on  grain  and 
clover  hay.  The  pigs  soon  learned  to  eat  the  heads  of 
clover,  and  on  this  and  the  grain  they  picked  up,  throve 
astonishingly.  During  the  summer  they  had  the  run  of  a 
good  clover  lot,  with  the  waste  of  the  house  and  sour 
milk,  and  to-day  would  sell  to  the  butcher  for  $30  a 
head.  The  other  litter  belonged  to  a  man  who  thinks 
that  “  a  sow  to  breed  well  must  be  kept  thin,”  and  who 
winters  his  cattle  on  straw,  and  lets  his  pigs  have  the  run 
of  the  barn-yard  in  winter,  and  of  the  road-side  in  sum¬ 
mer.  This  littor  of  pigs  to-day,  though  the  same  age  and 


of  the  same  breed  as  the  others,  would  be  dear  at  $6  a 
head.  Naturally  enough,  he  says  that  “  Essex  hogs  are  a 
humbug.”  And  he  is  right,  for  his  style  of  feeding  com¬ 
mon  hogs  would  be  better.  They  will  not  grow  as  fast 
on  rich  food,  nor  suffer  as  much  from  a  scanty  supply. 
It  is  just  so  with  varieties  or  breeds  of  wheat.  We  must 
select  those  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
to  be  grown.  If  you  have  a  very  choice  piece  of  land, 
capable  of  producing  35  bushels  of  white  wheat  per  acre, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sow  it  with  Mediterranean  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  have  a  poor  run  down, 
neglected,  half-tilled  weedy  piece,  that  in  all  probability 
will  not  produce  more  than  15  bushels  of  Mediterranean, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sow  it  with  Diehl  or  Soules.  It 
would  bo  like  turning  a  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep  into  a 
hilly  pasture,  where  Merinos  could  hardly  get  a  scanty 
subsistence. 

Tlie  fanner  who  got  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for 
his  wheat  has  no  better  land  naturally  than  the  one  who 
got  less  than  twenty  two  dollars  an  acre.  The  climate  is 
the  same,  and  there  is  no  other  difference  except  in  the 
management.  One  cultivates  thoroughly  and  manures 
highly.  lie  employs  a  good  deal  of  hired  labor.  Does 
not  work  much  himself,  but  sees  that  those  he  hires  earn 
their  money.  He  has  taken  the  prize  for  the  best  farm 
in  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thorough,  energetic 
and  prosperous  farmers  in  the  country.  His  land  is  clean 
and  rich,  and  no  matter  what  the  season  is,  he  has  almost 
invariably  excellent  crops.  We  have  heard  him  say  that 
he  believed  he  could  make  a  good  crop  of  com  if  not  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  from  the  time  it  was  planted  till  it  was 
harvested.  He  would  depend  on  frequent  cultivation, 
keeping  the  ground  mellow  and  not  suffering  a  weed  to 
grow.  His  land  is  as  rich  as  it  was  when  first  cleared, 
and  he  can  raise  just  as  good  wheat.  It  is  not  owing  to 
tlie  variety,  for  the  kind  he  raises  is  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  Soules,  that  so  often  fails  of  late  with  ordinary 
treatment. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  general  stag¬ 
nation  of  trade,  manufactures  and  commerce,  combined 
with  high  prices  for  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  we 
could  almost  wish  that  we  had,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  choice 
variety  of  wheat  that  would  give  large  returns  for  poor 
treatment.  But  there  is  no  such  variety,  and  it  is  vain  to 
search  for  it.  Tlie  only  way  to  raise  good  wheat  is  by 
good  culture.  Make  the  land  right  and  then  get  the  best 
variety  to  be  found.  If  the  land  is  poor  and  you  have 
not  time  to  enrich  it,  be  content  with  sowing  an  inferior 
variety.  It  will  do  better  than  the  choicer  kinds,  which 
need  richer  food  and  better  treatment.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  make  calculations  for  the  harvest  of  1870. .  Select  a 
small  piece  of  the  best  land  yon  have,  and  if  it  is  not 
clean  break  it  up  this  fill  and  plow  it  again  early  next 
spring  and  again  after  the  corn  is  planted ;  cultivate, 
harrow  and  roll  till  every  weed  is  destroyed.  Then  plow 
again  in  July  and  again  just  before  sowing.  Drill  in  two 
bushels  of  the  choicest  variety  of  white  wheat  yon  can 
find,  and  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  good  crop,  and  the 
land  will  not  forget  such  treatment  for  years.  If  seeded 
with  clover,  it  will  give  a  grand  crop  of  hay,  and  if  this 
is  cut  early  a  crop  of  clover  seed  may  be  expected  that 
will  .alone  pay  for  all  the  labor  of  the  summer  fallow. 
Will  some  of  our  readers  figure  up  the  difference  in  the 
profits  of  a  crop  of  wheat  that  brings  $100  per  acre  and 
one  that  brings  only  $21  per  acre  ? 


Texas  Murrain  or  the  Spanish  Fever. 


We  are  a  selfish  and  improvident  people.  We  have 
received  warning  after  warning.  We  have  known  of  this 
terrible  murrain  by  which  the  Texas  herdsmen  has  seen 
his  cattle  swept  away  by  the  hundred  in  a  night.  We 
have  known  how  it  has  dealt  destruction  to  the  cattle  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  whose  grazing  grounds  were 
annually  traversed  by  herds  from  Texas.  We  have  even 
seen  the  disease  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  it  followed  the  trail  of  Texas  cattle  into  Kentucky 
in  1866.  Yet  the  General  Government  took  no  steps  to 
have  it  investigated,  no  State  Government  has  looked  to 
the  matter.  Missouri  and  Kansas  passed  laws  prohibit¬ 
ing  driving  of  diseased  cattle  through  those  States ;  but 
these  Texas  steers  are  not  to  appearance  diseased,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  the  only  sanitary  measures  so  far  attempt¬ 
ed,  have  been  those  of  the  uprising  of  tlie  farmers  along 
the  lines  of  travel,  and  the  putting  a  sudden  end  to  the 
traffic  by  prohibitions  enforced  by  powder  and  ball.  In 
tlie  Agricultural  Annual  for  1867.  Dr.  John  H.  Tice,  of 
St.  Louis,  described  the  disease  particularly,  and  though 
tlie  article  be  brief,  it  is  more  to  the  point  than  many  of 
the  labored  dissertations  which  have  crowded  the  press 
since  the  appearance  of  the  murrain  in  Illinois  and  along 
the  great  railway  lines  from  Cairo,  Ill.,  to  Providence, 
II.  I.,  and  which  caused  so  great  excitement  and 
alarm  last  month.  This  visitation  is  so  sudden  and 
locally  destructive  that  the  people  are  aroused  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  investigating  and  knowing  something  about 


this  alarming  and  fatal  disease  besides  its  results. 

The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows :  Texas  cattle  have  been 
during  the  summer  brought  up  the  Mississippi  in  great 
numbers  and  landed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cairo,  Hi.,  New 
Albany,  Lid.,  and  at  other  convenient  railroad  termini, 
they  have  been  densely  crowded  on  the  steamers,  not  fed 
nor  watered  regularly,  and  when  landed  turned  out  to 
graze  and  recuperate  before  being  shipped  by  rail,  or 
driven  into  the  interior  or  to  market.  The  cattle,  chiefly 
cows,  which  followed  the  Texan  cattle  upon  the  grazing 
grounds,  or  which  picked  up  the  hay  and  com  left  by 
them  in  the  yards,  after  they  were  driven  off,  shortly  ex  • 
hibited  in  great  numbers  symptoms  of  disease,  and  soon 
after  died.  Those  familiar  with  the  Spanish  fever  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  unmistakably  that  malady. 

The  Texas  beeves  appeared  tolerably  well.  Cattle 
simply  coming  in  contact  with  them  have  not  usually 
taken  the  disease,  and  according  to  the  facts  now  known, 
it  is  rarely  communicated  in  that  way.  Northern  animals 
crossing  their  trail  or  on  their  pastures,  take  the  disease 
and  die  with  it,  while  the  Texans  which  communicated  it 
continue  a  longtime  apparently  well.  In  Northern  stock 
the  incubation  of  the  disease, — that. is  tlie  time  it  hides 
itself  after  the  exposnre  to  infection  before  it  breaks  out 
—is  variable,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  ; 
while  if  not  slaughtered  before,  the  Texans  may  not 
be  struck  down  by  it  for  months.  The  disease  is  com¬ 
municated  only  by  Texan  cattle  to  Northern  ones  so  far  as 
reported,  not  by  homo  cattle  to  home  cattle.  If  com¬ 
municated,  it  is  possibly  in  that  torpid,  chronic  form 
which  the  Texan  cattle  have,  and  which  is  so  long  in  de¬ 
veloping.  The  disease  appears  to  be  uniformly  taken  by 
cattle  grazing  on  the  same  ground  or  standing  in  the 
same  yards  where  Texas  cattle  have  been.  The  diseased 
Texas  herds  are  probably  those  which  have  arrived  since 
the  very  hot  weather.  Those  received  early  in  the  season 
have  neither  communicated  nor  developed  disease,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen  tlie  reports. 

We  greatly  rejoice  in  the  general  alarm,  beeausc  so 
many  people  are  brought  to  agree  with  ns  that  “  this 
thing  has  gone  far  enough,”  and  because  we  hope  that 
something  will  now  be  done  to  shield  all  our  citizens  ef¬ 
fectually  from  the  disease.  Wre  must  say  we  feel  no  very 
great  concern  as  yet  for  the  safety  of  the'  herds  of  the 
country.  Texas  cattle  are  well  known  by  their  peculiar 
build,  wide  coarse  horns,  etc.  Droves  of  them  will  not 
be  moved  at  present  except  perhaps  by  rail  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Diseased  Northern  herds  will  shortly  run  their 
conrse — very  few  live,  and  those  are  said  to  lose  their  hair 
in  patches,  or  all  over  their  bodies.  If  cattle  take  the 
disease  only  as  stated,  the  fact  will  soon  be  known  and 
guarded  against ;  and  the  most  important  fact  of  all  is, 
the  first  severe  frost  2»‘ts  an  end  to  the  infection. 

Symptoms. — An  animal  acutely  attacked  draws  itself  up, 
bowing  its  back ;  its  head  falls;  its  ears  droop  ;  its  eyes 
are  dull ;  the  coat  is  staring.  It  refuses  food,  passes 
blood  or  is  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  very  dark.  It 
shivers  as  if  cold.  Its  respiration  is  labored,  and  it  often 
runs  at  the  eyes  and  nose.  Cattle  suffering  with  the 
Spanish  fever  have  usually  great  thirst.  Dr.  Tice  says:  “In 
all  the  cases  that  caine  under  my  own  cognizance,  the  pa¬ 
tients  suffered  from  thirst,  but  drinking,  especially  cold 
water,  was  fatal  almost  immediately.  I  have  seen  affected 
cattle  go  and  slake  their  thirst  at  a  brook,  return  to  the 
bank  and  drop  down  dead.”  Alluding  to  the  statement 
of  some  observers  that  tlie  cattle  neither  exhibited  thirst 
nor  hunger,  he  adds :  “  It  is  said  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  (in  Texas)  are  often  lined  with  the  carcasses  of 
cattle  dying  after,  drinking.”  The  first  symptom  is  an 
increase  of  internal  temperature,  it  rising  from  95° 
to  183°,  or  to  106°.  The  animals  have  a  high  fever, 
the  milk  of  cows  dries  up,  and  the  disease  runs  its 
course  within  three  or  four  days  usually.  The  localities 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  disease  have  been  along  the 
railroad  lines,  where  the  Texas  cattle  have  been  taken  for 
pasturage,  and  the  eastern  cattle  yards,  where  the  cattle 
have  been  sent  for  slaughter.  Boards  of  Health  and  other 
officers  have  taken  prompt  and  judicious  measures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  the  use  of  the  meat. 

TT7iaf  should  be  done  ?  The  question  affects  every  one ! 
The  Chicago  Packers’  Association  took  the  first  right  step, 
(seconded  as  we  hear  by  Gen.  Capron,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture)  in  employing  Prof.  Gamgee,  who  was  at  the 
time  at  Chicago,  to  go  with  medical  and  other  gentlemen 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  disease  ar.dits  causes.  The 
report  of  this  Committee  has  not  been  made  public  up  to 
tho  time  of  our  going  to  press,  though  sundry  con¬ 
flicting  statements,  purporting  to  come  from  Prof.  G., 
are  reported  by  the  newspapers.  Judging  from  the  light 
we  have  we  should  certainly  say  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  Texan  and  Cherokee  beeves  should  be 
enforced  except  during  the  season  of  occasional  severe 
frosts.  The  dates  might  be  set  as  between  November  1st 
and  March  15th,  or  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
driving  or  shipping  of  the  cattle  might  be  announced  by 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States,  or  some  other  suitable  person. 
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Asiatic  Fowls— Cochins. 


We  obtain,  from  Asia,  and  especially  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  a  number  of  strik¬ 
ing  and  useful  varieties  of  fowls.  Among  these 
are  the  Malays,  Brahmas,  and  Cochins, 
all  notable  for  their  great  size.  The 
first  named  have  been  long  known,  but 
are  now  quite  rare  in  this  country,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
the  other  breeds.  They  are  a  gaunt, 
leggy  fowl,  of  a  somewhat  game-cock 
look,  but  coarse;  not  so  courageous 
in  battle,  but  vindictive  and  cruel 
towards  a  weaker  foe.  The  Brahmas 
or  Brahma  Pootras  and  Cochins  resem¬ 
ble  each  other  in  general  characteristics 
very  closely,  yet  in  some  respects  their 
habits  are  so  different  that  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  they  are  regarded  as 
distinct  breeds  from  no  mere  fancy  of 
the  poultry  breeders,  but  from  inherent 
differences  which  careful  breeding 
should  preserve.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  received  from  China  fowls  very 
similar  to  these,  which  have  borne 
several  names  now  pretty  much  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  roll.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Shanghaes,  little  of  Chittagongs  ;  yet 
these  were  favorite  breeds  but  a -few 
years  ago.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  at 
the  ports  whence  we  received  our  China 
fowls,  there  was  very  little  care  taken 
to  keep  the  breeds  separate,  and  com¬ 
munication  with  the  interior  was  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  hence  Shanghaes  with  feathered 
legs  and  with  clean  ones,  white,  buff, 
gray,  and  brown,  and  marked  by  other 
differences,  found  their  way  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  yards  of  England  and  America. 

After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  careful 
study  of  the  breeds,  their  habits,  and  uses,  they 
have  been,  by  common  consent,  classified  as 
Cochins  and  Brahmas,  while  the  clean  legged 
varieties  of  these  breeds  have  been  dropped  as 
probably  mongrels  and  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Cochins  are 
of  various  colors, 
while  in  form  and 
plumage  otherwise 
they  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar.  We  give  en¬ 
gravings  taken 
from  excellent  pho¬ 
tographs  of  three 
buff  Cochi*  fowls 
from  the  yard  of  a 
young  amateur,  Mr. 

G.  H.  Leavitt,  of 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

These  birds  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their 
size,  and  though 
their  form  may  be 
somewhat  criticised 
by  those  who  know 
the  breed  only  in 
their  own  yards,  or 
^through  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  Weir’s  beauti¬ 
ful  and  natural  por¬ 
traits  of  famous 
birds,  belonging  to 
noted  English  breeders,  (in  which  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  he  allowed  liis  facile  pencil  to  represent 
the  birds  a  little  nearer  to  what  he  wished  to 
see  them  than  they  actually  were),  yet,  con¬ 
sidering  their  weight,  it  is  remarkably  fine. 


The  cock,  photographed  at  9  months  old, 
weighed  at  a  year  old,  14  pounds ;  the  hen  on 
the  left  is  an  old  fowl,  and  weighs  12J|  a  pounds, 
and  the  other  is,  or  was  when  photographed, 
9  months  old,  and  when  a  year  old  weighed  11 


Fig.  1. — BUFF  COCHIN  COCK.— FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


pounds.  We  find  among  the  sub-breeds  of 
Cochins,  those  of  a  nearly  pure  white  color,  all 
shades  of  cream,  buff,  lemon,  partridge  colored, 
brown,  and  even  black,  or  very  nearly  black. 
The  external  characteristics  of  the  Cochins  are 
large-sized  bodies,  profusely  feathered  with  soft, 


legs,  feathered  to  the  end  of  the  middle  and 
outer  toes ;  full  neck  hackle,  and  saddle  hackle, 
and  very  small  tails,  which  are  nearly  concealed 
in  the  fluff  and  hackle  feathers.  The  hens  have 
delicate  combs,  mild  eyes,  smaller  legs,  shorter 
thighs  than  the  cocks,  and  character¬ 
istic  plumage.  The  color  is  various,  the 
tail  being  generally  dark,  and  some¬ 
times  black  in  the  buff,  lemon,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  partridge  varieties.  The 
Cochins  are  a  very  domestic  breed, 
seldom  wandering  far  from  their  yard, 
even  if  free  range  be  allowed  them. 
They  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
Brahmas,  which  wander  far,  are  early 
risers,  and  late  in  going  to  roost,  while 
the  Cochins  are  constitutionally  lazy 
birds.  They  are  hardy,  mature  early, 
are  excellent  winter  layers,  and  crossed 
with  Dorkings,  Crevecceurs,  or  games, 
make  most  delicious  and  early  chickens. 
Broilers  sell  well  in  green  pea  time,  but 
the  fowls  are  not  superior  for  the  table, 
as  tliir  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  our 
common  dunghills,  or  as  the  various 
crosses  with  the  Cochins  named  above. 

Arrange  to  Sow  More  Clover. 


The  value  of  red  clover  as  a  renovator 
of  the  soil  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
It  makes  excellent  hay,  and  when  con¬ 
sumed  makes  a  manure  very  rich  in 
nitrogen.  A  ton  of  good  clover  hay 
contains  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
probably  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
which  is  lost  in  passing  through  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  worth  as  manure  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  that  which  we 
commonly  cart  from  the  yard  in  the 
The  crop  is  of  very  great  value  for  pas- 
The  usage 


spring, 

ture  or  to  turn  in  as  a  green  crop 
of  good  farmers  differs  somewhat  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  clover.  Some  turn  in  the  crop  when 
full  grown  in  June.  Others  pasture  it  the  first 
season,  and  turn  in  what  is  left  for  wheat.  Others 
let  it  stand  without 
pasturing,  and  turn 
it  under  for  wheat. 
Others  take  off  two 
crops,  and  turn  it 
under  the  second 
season.  The  most 
intelligent  farmers 
are  now  favoring  ' 
the  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  pasturing 
through  one  season, 
believing  that  the 
soil  improves  more 
by  the  growth  of 
the  roots.  It  is  a 
very  strong-rooted 
plant  and  pene¬ 
trates  the  soil  to  a 
great  depth.  The 
mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is 
very  much  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  decay  of 
these  long  tap-roots. 
However  used,  it 

2.— pair  of  buff  cochin  HENS.— from  a  rHOTOGRArn.  cannot  fail  to  bene¬ 

fit  the  soil  if  the  manure  that  is  made  from  the 
plant  is  carefully  saved  and  returned  to  the 
fields  where  it  grew.  Clover  ought  to  have  a 


fluffy  plumage ;  good-sized  heads,  with  medium¬ 
sized,  single  combs,  large  wattles  and  ear  lobes, 
clear,  bright  eyes,  and  strong,  curved,  tapering 
beaks ;  breasts,  broad  and  full ;  long,  strong 
thighs,  set  wide  apart,  with  short,  thick,  yellow 


place  in  every  rotation.  The  farmers  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  of  the  South  have  the  means  in  this 
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plant  of  restoring  tlie  fertility  of  their  wheat 
fields,  and  securing  as  large  crops  as  the  virgin 
soil  yielded.  Arrange  to  sow  more  clover. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  57. 


One  of  our  most  extensive  stock  dealers  offers 
to  furnish  me  500  good  Merino  sheep  to  fatten 
this  coming  winter  at  $1  a  head.  He  thinks 
sheep  will  be  lower  this  fall  than  ever  before 
known,  and  that  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  buy 
good  tliree-year-old  wethers  to  fatten.  “You 
will  double  your  money  before  next  March.” 
No  doubt  this  is  so.  But  1  would  a  great  deal 
rather  double  the  money  on  a  lot  of  $5  sheep 
than  on  a  lot  costing  but  $1  a  head.  In  the  one 
case  you  get  $5  for  the  feed,  and  in  the  other 
only  $1.  The  one  will  pay  very  well,  and  the 
other  will  not  pay  at  all.  And  yet  you  “double 
your  money  ”  in  both  cases. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Surian  Winne,  of  Albany 
County,  fattened  901  sheep,  and  sold  them  in  the 
spring  for  $12,049.15  net,  an  average  of  $13.37 
per  head.  Mr.  W.  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments  to  ascertain  which  are  the  most 
profitable  sheep  to  fatten,  Leicesters  or  Merinos. 
He  selected  GO  Canada  Leicesters  and  61  Meri¬ 
nos,  and  placed  them  in  two  separate  lots,  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  precisely  the  same  food  and  general 
treatment.  The  experiment  continued  from 
February  10th  to  March  28tli,  or  46  days. 

February  10th,  the  GO  Leicesters  weighed  8,870  pounds. 

March  28th,  the  GO  Leicesters  weighed  9,878  pounds. 

Gain  in  4G  days,  1,008  pounds. 

Total  cost  of  feed  (hay,  grain,  oil-meal,  roots,  &c.),  for 
the  40  days,  $174.43. 

February  10th,  the  01  Merinos  weighed  6,909  pounds. 

March  28tli,  the  61  Merinos  weighed  7,389  pounds. 

Gain  in  40  days,  480  pounds. 

Total  cost  of  food  as  above,  $1-44.78. 

Both  lots  were  sold  March  31st.  The  Leices¬ 
ters  brought  103 |.t  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
and  the  Merinos  lO'Jo  cents.  These  are  the 
facts  as  published  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  the 
editor  of  which  says: 

“  A  calculation  in  simple  proportion  will  show 
that  if  the  coarse  wools  gained  1,003  pounds  at 
a  cost  of  $174.43  for  feed,  the  gain  of  the  fine 
wools  at  the  same  ratio,  upon  an  expense  of 
$144.78,  should  have  been  836  pounds,  whereas 
it  was  only  480  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-lialf  a  proportionate  amount  as  compared 
with  cost.  Compared  with  live  weight  Feb. 
10th,  the  coarse  wools  gained  ll1^  per  cent  in 
the  46  days,  the  tine  wools  not  quite  7  per  cent.” 

The  results  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  had  the  experiment  commenced  earlier. 
Six  and  a  half  weeks  is  too  short  a  period. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Leicesters  Febru¬ 
ary  10th  was  1473J4  pounds,  and  March  28tli 
1641 12  pounds,  showing  a  gain  of  16s  |4  pounds,  or 
a  little  over  21 12  pounds  per  week.  The  average 
weight  of  the  Merinos  February  10th  was  1 1 3 1 1 4 
pounds,  and  March  28th  121  pounds,  showing  a 
gain  of  73 1 1  pounds  each, or  l'|  4  pounds  per  week. 

In  proportion  to  live  weight  the  two  lots  con¬ 
sumed  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  food,  as 
judged  by  its  money  value.  The  actual  weight 
of  the  food  consumed  is  not  given.  Thus  the 
average  weight  of  the  Leicesters  durihg  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  9,371  pounds,  and  they  consumed 
$174.43  worth  of  food,  or  $1.86  per  100  pounds. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Merinos  was  7,149 
pounds,  and  they  consumed  $144.78  worth  of 
food,  or  $2.02  per  100  pounds.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Merinos  consumed  a  little  more 
food  in  proportion  to  live  weight  than  the  Lei¬ 
cesters,  but  the  difference  is  not  very  striking. 
The  food  of  the  Leicesters  cost  44  cents  per 
week  per  head,  that  of  the  Merinos  36  cents. 


Each  pound  of  increase  cost  with  the  Leicesters 
1 7 1 1 a  cents,  and  with  the  Merinos  29  cents. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  depend  for  our 
profit  merely  on  ^lie  gain  in  weight,  fattening 
sheep  in  winter  will  not  pay.  In  England 
lean  or  store  sheep  sold  for  the  purpose  of  fat¬ 
tening  usually  command  as  much  per  pound  as 
they  sell  for  per  pound  when  fat,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  business  is  carried  on  to  an  im¬ 
mense  extent  we  must  conclude  that  it  is,  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  profitable.  The  turnip  crop 
gives  the  English  farmers  a  large  supply  of  green 
food  in  winter  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  crop  and  to  the  rich 
manure  obtained  from  its  consumption,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  oil-cake  and  clover  hay,  that  they 
sell  choice  mutton  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can. 

Fattening  sheep  iii  winter  has  usually  been 
quite  profitable  in  this  country.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  farmers  had 
sufficient  courage  to  feed  enough  grain  or  oil¬ 
cake  to  make  their  sheep  really  fat,  and  those 
who  selected  the  right  kind  of  sheep  and  fed 
them  liberally  monopolized  the  business.  How 
long  this  state  of  things  will  continue  remains 
to  be  seen. 

John  Johnston  has  been  a  very  successful 
feeder  of  Merino  sheep.  He  buys  three  and 
four-year-old  wethers  in  the  fall,  feeds  them 
liberally  all  winter,  and  sells  them  about  the  1st 
of  March,  getting  good  pay  for  the  food,  a  large 
pile  of  rich  manure,  and  often  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  his  trouble.  But,  of  course, 
if  every  pound  of  Merino  mutton  produced 
during  the  winter  cost  29  cents,  he  must  buy 
his  sheep  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  fall  and  sell  them 
high  in  the  spring.  He  contends  that  he  can 
make  more  money  as  things  are  in  fattening 
Merinos  than  in  fattening  Leicesters.  He  is  prob¬ 
ably  right ;  but  what  he  makes  somebody  else 
loses.  It  is  evident  that  the  Leicesters  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  mutton  for  theJood  consumed  than 
the  Merinos. 

The  profit  of  fatteningsheep  in  winter  depends 
much  more  on  getting  an  additional  cent  or  two 
per  pound  in  the  spring  than  most  farmers  real¬ 
ize.  If  Mr.  Winne’s  sheep  had  sold  for  8  cents 
per  pound,  instead  of  over  ten  cents, he  must  have 
bought  them  at  very  low  rates  to  have  made 
any  money  by  the  transaction.  Thus  if  his 
Leicesters  weighed  100  pounds  in  the  fall,  and 
he  fed  them  for  20  weeks,  they  would  then 
weigh  150  pounds,  which,  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
would  bring  $12.  The  food  costs  44  cents  a 
week,  or  $8.80  ;  so  that,  to  get  his  money  back, 
he  must  buy  Leicester  sheep  weighing  100 
pounds  for  $3.20,  or  less  than  3*14  cents  per 
pound,  and  then  depend  wholly  on  the  manure 
for  his  profit.  With  the  Merinos,  if  they 
weighed  80  pounds  in  the  fall,  and  increased 
1J|4  pounds  per  week  for  30  weeks,  they  would 
then  weigh  105  pounds,  which,  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  would  bring  $8.40.  The  food  at  36 
cents  per  week  would  cost  $7.20.  So  that  the 
sheep  must  be  bought  for  $1.20  per  head,  or 
l‘|2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  sheep  sold  for  only 
7  cents  per  pound  in  the  spring  we  should  have 
to  buy  a  good  80-pound  Merino  wether  in  the 
fall  for  15  cents,  in  order  to  come  out  even.  If 
the  sheep  sold  for  6  cents  per  pound  in  the 
spring,  or  $6.30  each,  and  the  food  cost,  as  it  did 
in  Mr.  Winne’s  experiments,  $7.20,  those  who 
are  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  sheep  must 
give  some  enterprising  feeder  90  cents  apiece  to 
take  them  off  their  hands ! — To  go  into  the 
business  of  fattening  sheep  in  the  winter,  there¬ 
fore,  because  sheep  are  now  cheap,  and  because 
“you  pan  double  your  money,”  would  be  all 
very  well  if  it  did  not  cost  anything  to  feed  them. 


I  told  you  that  our  cows  were  very  thin  this 
spring  when  turned  out  to  grass,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  feeding  corn-fodder  up  to 
about  the  1st  of  March,  and  milking  them  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  calving.  We  fed  them  a 
little  corn  meal  mixed  with  water,  but  they  did 
not  eat  it  very  well,  and  we  gave  it  up  after  a 
few  days.  Contrary  to  my  expectations  our 
cows  have  never  before  done  so  well. 

I  have  a  10-acre  field,  that,  when  I  bought  the 
farm,  was  occupied  with  nursery  trees,  and  had 
been  for  four  years.  After  the  trees  had  been 
taken  off  I  sowed  it  to  peas,  and  top-dressed  it 
with  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  other  artificial  manure  per  acre.  The 
peas  were  the  largest  crop  I  ever  saw  grow. 
We  had  some  forty-four  large  two-liorse  loads 
from  the  ten  acres.  The  land  was  full  of  this¬ 
tles,  but  the  rank  growth  of  peas  smothered 
them  out.  After  the  peas  were  off  we  plowed 
the  land  twice  and  drilled  in  wheat,  fop-dress¬ 
ing  it  with  Lawes’  wheat  manure  that  I  got 
from  England.  The  wheat  was  a  fair  crop,  say 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  seeded 
down  with  clover  alone,  and  after  the  wheat 
was  off,  such  a  growth  of  clover  that  fall  I  have 
rarely  seen.  I  pastured  it  down  quite  bare  in 
October  and  November,  which  is  perhaps  not  a 
good  practice,  but  I  was  short  of  feed.  At  any 
rate,  the  next  spring  the  clover  started  early  and 
produced  an  immense  crop  of  hay.  It  was  then 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  was  cut  for  seed.  This 
spring  the  clover  grew  almost  as  vigorously  as 
before.  We  have  kept  on  it,  so  far,  eleven  head 
of  cattle,  eight  sheep,  a  dozen  or  more  pigs,  and 
for  several  weeks  eight  horses.  The  pasture, 
although  we  are  having  a  very  severe  drouth,  is 
still  green  and  abundant.  The  Deacon  was 
speaking  about  it  this  morning.  He  thinks  it 
must  be  “that  stuff  you  put  on  to  it,”  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  right,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  fact  of  the  land  having  been  cultivated  for 
five  years  with  young  apple  trees  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  Elwauger  and  Barry  tell  me  that 
a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
induce  a  farmer  to  rent  land  for  nursery  pur¬ 
poses,  but  now  they  are  offered  it  every  day. 
Farmers  find  that  when  land  has  been  kept  in 
small  trees  and  receives  good  cultivation  for  four 
or  five  years  it  afterwards  produces  splendid 
crops.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
“  tillage  is  manure.” 

Our  cows  are  nothing  to  brag  about,  and  have 
nothing  but  this  heavily  stocked  pasture,  and  yet 
we  get  from  seven  cows — one  of  which  is  far¬ 
row — about  forty-five  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
This  week,  though  the  weather  is  very  hot  and 
pastures  generally  are  drying  up,  we  made  43 
pounds.  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  remarkable, 
but  still  for  a  run-down  farm  it  is  encouraging. 

Nobody  needs  a  little  encouragement  more 
than  the  man  who  undertakes  to  renovate  a  run¬ 
down  farm,  especially  if  he  is  known  “to  write 
for  the  papers ;”  and  if,  as  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  do,  he  tells  of  his  failures  as  well  as  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  he  maybe  excused  if  his  mind  dwells  on 
the  first  indications  of  any  decided  improve¬ 
ment  that  he  may  see  on  the  farm.  In  this  light 
I  think  no  one  will  blame  me  for  saying  that 
my  crops  this  year  are  far  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  drawn  in  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  loads  of  capital  hay,  and  have  still 
twenty  acres  of  timothy  to  cut.  This  is  on  the 
old  “stump  lot”  that  we  cleared  up  last  fall, 
and  plowed  for  the  first  time.  I  intended  to 
have  cut  it  before,  but  wheat  harvest  came  on 
so  rapidly  and  men  demanded  such  exorbitant 
wages  that  I  concluded  to  let  it  remain  till  after 
harvest  and  cut  it  for  seed.  My  operations  in 
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clearing  up  this  land  have  certainly  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  did  not  plow  it  till  August.  Ten 
acres  of  the  drier  portions  of  the  field  we  sowed 
to  wheat  on  the  tough  old  sod  just  turned  over. 
This  is  the  best  wheat  I  have,  and  the  Deacon 
says:  “Don’t  you  be  telling  about  that  wheat 
crop,  or  you  will  lead  thousands  astray;  we  all 
thought  you  would  not  get  any  wheat,  and  if 
the  season  had  not  been  so  favorable  for  this 
kind  of  low  land  it  would  have  all  winter-killed 
or  rusted.”  Now  the  truth  is,  the  good  crop  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  favorable  season  as 
to  a  deep  open  ditch  that  I  cut  through  it.  On 
the  lower  portions  we  sowed  timothy  alone. 
The  weather  was  so  dry  last  fall  that  much  of 
the  seed  did  not  germinate,  and  it  did  not  start 
till  after  the  rains  in  May.  And  yet  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  will  cut  at  least  two  tons  of  pure 
timothy  to  the  acre,  and  the  Deacon  says  if  I 
harrow  it  this  fall,  sow  a  little  more  seed,  and 
get  out  all  the  pieces  of  roots  that  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  so  that  next  year  we  can  cut  it 
with  the  mowing  machine,  it  will  pay  better 
than  the  best  wheat  land  on  the  farm.  This 
year’s  crop  will  much  more  than  pay  for  all  the 
labor  I  spent  on  it. 

As  long  as  labor  is  so  uncertain  I  think  I  shall 
plant  but  little  corn.  I  never  thought  that  there 
was  much  profit  in  the  crop  itself  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  main  object  in  raising  it  is  to  clear 
the  land;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  better  to 
summer  fallow.  Farmers  complain  of  the 
scarcity  of  help  and  of  the  unskillfulness  and 
idleness  of  that  which  they  do  obtain,  together 
with  the  high  wages  demanded.  On  the  other 
hand,  farm  men  who  have  families  complain  of 
the  high  prices  of  everything  which  they  have 
to  buy,  and  assert  (and,  I  believe,  truly,)  that 
they  have  to  be  far  more  economical  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  This  labor  question  demands  the 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
intelligent  farmer.  That  there  is  something 
wrong  in  our  present  system  is  obvious.  Men 
receive  higher  wages  for  the  work  done  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  there 
are,  in  the  older  settled  sections,  industrious, 
able-bodied,  and  skillful  men  who  live  either  in 
houses  of  their  own  or  rent  them,  who  are  as 
poor  and  enjoy  no  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
than  the  English  laborer  who  works  for  half  a 
dollar  a  day  and  boards  himself.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  is  not  the  currency;  it  is  not  the  climate, 
though  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  it ; 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  men.  Is 
it  not  owing  to  the  want  of  regular  employment  ? 

During  the  first  part  of  the  season  I  paid  my 
extra  hands  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  they  board¬ 
ed  themselves.  As  the  season  advanced  I  paid 
twelve  shillings,  and  promised  to  do  so  till  the 
1st  of  December.  Haying  came  on  before  farm¬ 
ers  were  through  hoeing,  and  harvest  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  through  haying.  My  men  as 
they  came  to  work  in  the  morning  were  met  by 
farmers  who  do  not  employ  any  extra  hands  for 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year,  with 
the  question :  “  How  much  a  day  does  Harris 
pay  you  now  ?”  “Twelve  shillings.”  “If  you 
will  come  and  help  me  to-day  I  will  give  you 
twenty  shillings  and  board.”  Some  of  them 
have  strength  enough  and  sense  enough  and 
honor  enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  but  it 
makes  them  uneasy,  and  those  who  come  say: 

“  John  has  gone  to  help  Snooks  to-day,  and  gets 
twenty  shillings,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  pay 
me  more  than  twelve  shillings.”  How,  of 
course  no  man  can  afford  to  pay  such  wages  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  farmer  who  gets  into  a 
tight  place  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  week  ten  or 


fifteen  dollars  extra  rather  than  have  his  hay 
spoil  or  his  wheat  shell  out,  and  he  can  hardly 
be  expected,  perhaps,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  effect  that  such  extravagant  wages  have  on 
men  who  are  engaged  for  the  season  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  That  it  has  a  bad  effect  we  all 
know.  During  the  very  busiest  part  of  the  year, 
when  every  hour  counts,  and  when,  if  ever,  men 
should  try  to  do  two  days  work  in  one,  they  are 
the  most  independent,  most  dissatisfied,  and 
most  inclined  to  shirk.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  men.  Every  month  brings  thou¬ 
sands  of  stalwart  Germans  to  our  shores,  and 
the  cities  are  crowded  with  people  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  There  are  men  enough  to  do  all  the 
work,  provided  their  labor  could  be  economized 
and  properly  distributed  through  the  season. 
These  men  who  get  such  high  wages  for  a  few 
days  do  not  like  to  settle  down  to  steady  work 
at  reasonable  rates.  The  consequence  is,  they 
are  idle  half  the  time,  while  many  things  that 
could  be  done  profitably  with  labor  at  ten  shil¬ 
lings  a  day  are  left  undone  because  the  men  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  for  less  than  twelve  shillings  or 
two  dollars.  Occasionally  they  get  jobs  at 
such  rates  of  payment,  and  are  thus  able  to 
eke  out  a  scanty  and  uncertain  livelihood. 

Education  for  Farming. 


Summer  work  has  occupied  the  minds  and 
hands  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  this  time  they  begin  to  see  their  way 
through,  and  many  are  thinking  what  to  do  for 
the  winter.  The  crops  are  to  be  harvested,  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  work  will  be  such  that 
fewer  hands  will  do  it,  and  the  boys  can  be 
spared  to  go  to  a  trade  or  to  school.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  the  labor  of  good  mechanics 
of  almost  every  trade,  many  of  whom  are 
now  getting  very  high  wages.  The  country  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  though,  as  a  rule,  Ameri¬ 
can  journeymen  are  by  no  means  thoroughly 
accomplished,  like  the  mechanics  of  Europe, 
yet  there  is  work  enough  for  them,  and  they 
rise  rapidly  if  industrious,  sober,  and  intelligent. 
This  makes  the  trades  very  attractive  to  young 
farmers,  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  always 
draw  their  recruits  largely  from  the  farms.  The 
farm,  however,  offers  greater  inducements  to 
really  intelligent  labor  than  either  the  trades 
or  the  mercantile  professions,  and  young  farm¬ 
ers  should  plan  how  to  best  spend  the  win¬ 
ter  for  their  improvement  in  their  profession. 

The  farmer  without  an  education  for  his  call¬ 
ing  remains  a  sort  of  drudge  wherever  he  is, 
and  he  stands  no  higher  in  society  than  a  mere 
hand-worker  ought  to.  Properly  educated  for 
his  business  he  elevates  his  profession  and  him¬ 
self  exactly  in  proportion  to  liis  intelligence 
and  general  culture.  Facilities  for  agricultural 
education  are  greatly  increasing  over  the  wdiole 
country,  and  it  wrould  be  wrell  for  farmer-boys 
to  see  if  they  cannot  in  some  vTay  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them,  even  if  they  can  do  no  more 
than  attend  a  single  course  of  lectures.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  would  be  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  could  hardly  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way,  a  knowledge  of  where  to’  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  books  and  from  other  sources, 
and  finally,  how  to  make  knovdedge  available. 
The  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Michigan  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  the  Scientific  Schools  of  New  Haven, 
Rutgers  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  offer  such  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  Cornell  University,  wdth  its  un¬ 
rivaled  advantages,  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  several  other  institutions,  open  their  doors 
to  those  vdio  would  base  their  agricultural 


practice  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  that 
of  their  own  and  their  fathers’  experience. 

Our  successful  commercial  men,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  brokers,  shippers,  etc., 
as  soon  as  they  acquire'  wealth  which  they  do 
not  need  in  business,  immediately  buy  country 
seats,  or  farms,  which  they  have  worked  under 
their  direction,  or  upon  shares,  either  for  the 
sake  of  drawing  articles  of  daily  consumption 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  natural  supply,  or  to 
be  used  as  summer  retreats  from  din  and  dust, 
or  for  the  profit  they  hope  to  gain  by  the  rise  in 
value  of  the  land.  Thus  there  is  and  will  be 
an  increasing  demand  for  intelligent  young  farm 
managers  to  superintend  wdth  profit  to  the  owner 
these  estates.  Good  salaries  will  be  paid  for 
educated  brains,  and  this  demand,  as  soon  as 
it  is  felt  upon  the  farm,  wdll  keep  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  lecture  rooms  full  of  atten¬ 
tive  pupils,  who  choose  farming  as  their  trade. 

Should  Cows  Have  Food  during  the  Night  ? 

A  young  farmer  asks:  “Do  you  think  that 
cowrs  should  be  turned  into  a  small  enclosure 
when  milked  in  the  evening,  and  kept  there 
without  food  or  water  until  after  milking  in  the 
morning?”  We  think  not.  At  all  events  they 
should  have  access  to  water,  and  if  they  could 
have  a  good  feed  of  green  food,  say  corn  fodder, 
they  would  give  enough  more  butter  to  pay  for 
all  the  cost  twice  over.  In  experiments  made 
on  the  Rojud  Agricultural  College  farm,  at 
Cirencester,  the  average  composition  of  milk  wTas 
ascertained  during  each  month.  The  results 
for  September  and  October  were  as  follows: 


Water. 

Casein 

and 

Albumen. 

^  I, 

3 

Sept. 

|  Morning _ _ _ 

89.91 

1.99 

2.94 

4.48 

0.04 

f  Evening . 

90,70 

1.79 

2.81 

4.04 

0.60 

Oct. 

/  Morning.. _ 

87.00 

3.90 

2.87 

4.84 

0.70 

f  Evening . 

90.30 

2.99 

2.37 

3.70 

0.58 

Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  commenting  on  these  remark¬ 
able  results,  states  that  the  cows  in  September 
wrere  out  in  “a  pasture,  poor  and  overstocked,  so 
that  the  daily  growth  of  grass  furnished  hardly 
food  enough  to  meet  the  daily  wnaste  to  which  the 
animal  frame  is  subject,  and  was  not  calculated 
to  meet  an  extra  demand  of  materials  for-  the 
formation  of  curd  and  butter.”  In  October, 
“  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  herbage, 
the  cows  were  in  the  evening  driven  into  the 
stall  and  there  supplied  wdth  hay,  roots,  and 
meal.  The  milk  became  better  at  once;  for 
the  morning’s  milk  then  contained  12’|  2  per  cent 
of  solid  matter,  and  in  this  nearly  4  per  cent  of 
butter.  [The  Dr.  does  not  mean  exactly  what  he 
says.  It  wTas  not  the  solid  matter  that  contains 
4  per  cent  of  butter,  but  the  milk  itself.  The 
solid  matter  contains  over  31  per  cent  of  butter.] 
The  concentrated  food  which  the  cow’s  wrere 
fed  at  evening  was  clearly  made  into  good,  rich 
milk  during  the  night.” 

In  regard  to  whether  it  is  best  to  allowr  the 
cowrs  to  run  in  the  pasture  during  the  night,  or 
to  shut  them  in  the  barn-yard,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  But  we  apprehend  the  pres¬ 
ent  custom  arose  from  the  greater  convenience 
of  having  the  cows  in  the  yard  ready  to  milk  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  having  to  go  through 
the  wTet  grass,  or  sometimes  into  the  wmods,  in 
search  of  them.  We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  would  do  better  in  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  night  than  in  a  pen.  A  better 
plan,  how’ever,  is  to  feed  them  in  the  yard. 

This  is  a  standing  argument  for  feeding  low' — • 
say  all  the  straw  and  hay  they  will  eat,  with  a 
few  nubbins  of  corn,  five  or  six  W'eelcs  before 
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they  come  in.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  cows  are  not  fed  high  enough 
during  winter  to  afford  the  best  results  during 
summer.  A  cow  kept  in  a  comfortable  and  well- 
ventilated  stable,  with  "abundance  of  nutritious 
food,  will  be  healthier  and  better  able  to  stand 
the  strain  on  her  constitution  at  calving,  than  if 
kept  on  a  low  diet ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  with  a  cow  of  the  right  sort,  all  the  fat  that 
is  accumulated  while  she  is  dry  will  find  its  way 
to  the  pail  during  the  summer  in  the  form  of 
butter.  In  the  dairy  districts  wintering  a  cow 
is  expensive,  even  on  the  poorest  description  of 
food,  and  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  stint  her, 
as  we  thus  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  during  several  months.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  feed  her  well  while  she  is  dry  as 
while  she  is  giving  milk.  Of  course  the  matter 
may  be  overdone,  especially  with  cows  not 
adapted  to  high  feeding,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
there  is  very  little  danger  in  this  direction. 


Fig.  1.— Missouri  barn. 

Barn  Building  at  the  West. 


The  barns  of  the  West  have  hitherto  not  been 
models  either  of  architectural  style  or  practical 
utility,  which  could  be  held  up  for  imitation. 
Of  late,  however,  we  know  of  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing  taking  place  on  the  subject  of  barns,  and 
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of  manure, — two  subjects  than  which  none 
more  important  can  be  discussed,  and  which 


will  soon  be  followed  by  great  interest  in  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops.  This,  indeed,  is  already  becom¬ 
ing  the  theme  of  thought  and  discussion  among 
wide-awake  men.  To  get  the  best  crops  we 
must  have  manure.  The  crops  must  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  beef  or  money,  and  manure.  To  get  the 
most  manure  and  the  best  and  cheapest  beef, 
we  must  have  barns ;  while  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  manure  and  secure  clean  culture, 
we  must  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops.  Our  West¬ 
ern  friends  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  measure  the 
merits  of  a  barn  by  its  size,  its  substantial  fram¬ 
ing,  and  good  finish.  The  criterion  of  excellence 
should  be  convenience  and  adaptation  to  its  uses. 

Mr.  Win.  B.  Collier,  of  St.  Louis,  has  lately 
erected  a  fine  barn  on  his  estate,  in  New  Mexico, 
Adrian  Co.,  Mo.,  and  as  it  is  regarded  by  well- 
informed  people  as  the  best  barn  in  the  State, 
he  sends  us  a  photograph  and  ground  plan.  The 
plan  is  a  modification  of  that  of  the  barn  of  Ru¬ 
fus  J.  Lackland,  St.  Louis  Co.  It  was  occupied 
January  1st  of  the  current  year,  and  with  a  large 
corn  crib  35  feet  square, 
not  seen  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  cost  $9,000.  The 
building  is  84  ft.  square, 
and  nearly  50  feet  in  ex¬ 
treme  bight,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  cellar;  it 
fronts  the  south.  There 
are  84  stalls,  arranged 
as  in  the  ground  plan, 
fig.  2,  there  being  two 
rows  of  horse  stalls  on 
one  side  and  three  rows 
of  cattle  stalls  on  the 
other.  The  proportions 
of  the  interior  are  as 
liberal  of  space  as  those 
of  the  barn  itself.  The 
central  drive-way  or 
barn-floor  is  16  feet 
wide.  The  carriage 
and  wagon-rooms  on  each  side  the  floor  are 
20  feet  square  each.  Two  large  loose  boxes 
are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stallions  “  St. 
Louis”  and  “Pilot  Temple”;  and  from  the 
sketch  sent  we  judge  that  the  various  passage- 
ways  between  the  rows  of  stalls,  and  at  the  rear 
of  them,  must  be  more  than  4  feet  wide,  while 
we  make  out  the  horse  stalls  to  be 
nearly  6  feet,  and  the  stalls  for 
two  cows  to  be  nearly  8  feet  in 
width.  The  two  spaces  enclosed 
between  dotted  lines  on  the  barn- 
floor  indicate  the  position  of  the 
hoistways  for  hay  and  grain,  un¬ 
der  the  skylights.  The  spaces  at 
either  end  outside  these  hoisting 
spaces  are  floored  over  above  the 
great  doors,  and  are  to  be  finished 
off  as  granaries  for  keeping  the 
stock  of  oats,  meal,  etc.,  required 
Q|  for  the  stock.  Or  each  side  of  the 
barn  is  a  rain-water  cistern,  12  feet 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  25  feet 
deep  ;  these  are  connected  by  a 
pipe,  passing  underground  across 
the  front  of  the  barn.  There  are 
seven  windows  on  each  side,  and 
six  besides  the  five  sliding  doors, 
in  each  gable.  These,  with  the 
three  great  ventilators,  afford  un¬ 
usual  provision  for  pure  air.  The 
cattle  are,  doubtless,  as  we  judge 
from  the  arrangement  of  this 
plan,  fed  from  the  floor  above.  The  passage 
between  the  rows  of  horse  stalls  is  for  feeding. 
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The  building  stands  upon  54  stone  pillars,  aud 
has  a  tight  board  floor,  any  part  of  which  may 
be  easily  renewed,  as  occasion  may  require. 


Foul  Water  in  Wells. 


Some  wells  furnish  periodically  water  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  doubtless  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  bad  taste  usually  comes  out  in  the 
summer  at  low  stages  of  water,  and  disappears 
with  the  winter  rains,  when  the  wells  are  full. 
This  occurs  when  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  the  moderately 
rapid  decomposition  of  organic  substances 
which  might  otherwise  remain  without  giving 
any  hint  of  their  presence.  These  substances 
may.  be  derived  from  several  sources ;  the  most 
usual  is  from  leaves  and  small  animals  falling 
into  the  well.  In  examining  one  of  these  taint¬ 
ed  wells  recently,  we  found  that  a  lead  pipe  had 
been  put  into  the  well  leading  very  near  the 
sink  drain,  and  the  filth  of  the  sink  followed  the 
outside  of  the  pipe  into  the  well.  Sometimes 
other  causes  of  pollution  are  in  close  prox¬ 
imity.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  secur¬ 
ing  pure  water  for  family  use  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Quite  often  the  secret  of  disease  is 
found  iu  the  well.  Temporary  relief  may  be 
found  in  the  use  of  charcoal,  but  this  does  not 
relieve  the  heads  of  the  family  from  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  ferreting  out  and  stopping  the  cause. 
Throw  a  peck  or  half  bushel  of  good  charcoal 
ou  the  fire ;  let  it  get  partially  ignited  through¬ 
out;  then  take  it  out,  crack  the  large  lumps, 
aud  put  it  immediately  into  a  wet  gunny  bag  or 
any  wet  sack  of  coarse,  open  stuff.  Put  into  the 
bag,  also,  a  stone  weighing  10  pounds  or  more, 
aud,  attaching  a  cord,  lower  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  Churn  it  up  and  down  a  few  times, 
and  after  an  hour,  repeat  the  “  churning,”  and 
this  time  fasten  the  cord  so  that  the  bag  will 
hang  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Repeating 
the  operation  in  a  few  hours  the  water  will 
probably  be  sweet  and  healthy  for  several  days. 


The  Lance-head  Hoe. 

A  few  weeks  since  our  good  friend  James  P. 
Swain,  of  Westchester  Co.,  brought  into  the 
office  three  hoes  like  the  one  engraved,  and  the 
very  same  day  we  received  a  letter  from  “  P.” 
of  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  which  we  give  in  part 
below.  The  hoes  brought  in  by  Mr.  Swain 
seem  to  have  been  made  exactly  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  described  by  “  P,”  so  much  so  that  we  in- 


LANCE-HEAD  HOE. 


quired  into  the  matter  and  found  the  gentlemen 
to  be  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  and  that 
Mr.  Swain  had  originally  made  his  hoe  in  his 
father’s  blacksmith  shop  some  50  years  ago. 
These  hoes  are  quite  distinct  from  the  common 
bayonet  hoe,  being  41  |a  inches  long  by  2^  in 
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width,  made  of  good  steel,  very  light,  very 
sharp,  and  balanced  on  a  line  with  the  handle. 
We  never  before  employed  so  handy  a  tool 
for  surface  working  of  the  soil  where  it  is  not 
very  stony.  It  picks  out  weeds  close  to,  or  in 
the  carrot  row  almost,  and  often  quite  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  fingers;  it  sweeps  through  the  crust 
of  the  soil,  cutting  every  weed  and  letting  it 
stay  where  it  stood.  Held  at  a  different  angle 
it  turns  off  quite  a  furrow,  which  may  be 
directed  against  the  row  or  up  to  a  “  hill.”  It 
works  around  a  hill  of  corn  or  beans  in  an  af¬ 
fectionate  sort  of  way,  the  point  entering  to 
nick  out  a  weed  or  two,  and  the  blade  whisks 
about,  loosening  the  soil  and  cutting  off  the 
weeds,  and  though  out  of  sight  is  in  no.  danger 
of  doing  any  injury — the  “goose-neck”  being 
turned  toward  the  plant.  The  handle  is  very 
light,  and  might  be  best  made  of  clear  straight¬ 
grained  pine,  for  it  is,  or  should  be,  subjected 
to  no  hard  blows.  “  P.”  writes  as  follows  : 

“  I  have  seen  nothing  that  suits  me  better  for 
stirring  the  ground  between  plants,  loosening 
hard  soil,  and  even  for  chopping  up  deep-rooted 
weeds  and  tufts  of  grass,  and  scraping  the  top 
soil,  than  the  spear  or  lance  shaped  hoe.  A  few 
years  ago  I  went  to  a  blacksmith  and  described 
to  him  what  I  wanted.  He  took  a  worn-out,  flat, 
shoeing  rasp,  and  broke  it  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  from  one-half  of  it  soon  forged  me  a  very 
complete  tool,  sharp  and  thin  at  the  edges  and 
point.  I  ground  it  up  quite  sharp  on  the  side 
edges,  leaving  the  back  or  middle  thick,  the  in¬ 
side  flat,  about  in  the  shape  of  a  spear  head  cut 
or  split  in  two  flatwise.  After  a  use  of  three 
summers  it  is  but  very  little  worn,  and  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  tool  of  the  garden.  For  replant¬ 
ing  corn  and  truck  seeds  generally,  it  is  splen¬ 
did.  It  cannot  be  excelled  for  ease  of  working 
and  completeness,  and  by  using  the  side,  it  is  a 
fine'  affair  for  scraping  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
killing  weeds  just  starting.” 


Remedy  for  Canker  Worms. 

We  published  last  year,  page  102,  Ralph  Rob¬ 
inson’s  method  of  destroying  the  female  moth 
of  the  canker  worm.  That  had  the  merit  of 
cheap  materials,  but  -was  expensive  in  the  item 
of  labor.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  John 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  CANKER  WORMS. 


G.  Barker,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lie  gave  us  the 
details  of  a  plan,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 
orchard  of  which  he  has  charge,  for  the  last  two 
years,  with  entire  success.  He  is  indebted  for 
the  idea  to  Elijah  Luke,  an  amateur  horticultur¬ 
ist,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  To  prevent  the 
moths  from  ascending  the  tree,  he  incloses  the 
trunk  with  a  rough  box,  fig.  1,  about  15  inches 
deep,  of  sufficient  size  to  leave  about  4  inches 


between  the  inside  of  the  box  and  the  nearest 
points  of  the  trunk.  The  box  is  set  on  a  level, 
and  the  lower  edge  3  inches  in  the  ground. 
The  space  inside  the  box  is  packed  with  tan- 
bark,  to  prevent  the  moths  from  ascending  with¬ 
in.  About  3  inches  from  the  top  of  the  box  on 
the  outside,  he  fastens  a  V-shaped  trough  made 
of  zinc  or  some  cheap  metal,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  A  tinman  is  needed  to  solder  the 
corners,  and  make  the  trough  tight  all  round. 
The  trough  must  be  on  a 
water  level.  He  then 
puts  into  the  trough  about 
one  pint  of  crude  Petro¬ 
leum,  which  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  insects.  This 
article  is  comparatively 
cheap,  about  25  cents  a 
gallon,  and  does  not  read¬ 
ily  evaporate.  Over  the 
trough  he  fastens  a  zinc 
lid  upon  each  side  of  the 
box,  with  a  screw  in  the 
middle  of  the  lid,  which 
projects  3  inches  beyond 
the  trough.  This  protects 
the  petroleum  from  the 
weather.  It  is  fastened 
by  a  screw  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  removing  to  pour 
in  the  oil,  or  to  remove  insects,  lest  the  trough 
be  clogged.  The  boxes  are  put  around  the 
trees,  and  the  troughs  filled  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  are  kept  there  as  long  as  danger 
threatens  from  this  pest.  The  cost  of  the  boxes 
and  troughs  is  about  two  dollars  per  tree,  and 
they  are  good  for  a  great  many  years  if  well 
made.  The  saving  in  labor  from  the  old  method 
of  tarring  is  very  great.  After  the  oil  is  put  in, 
there  is  absolute  security,  with  only  a  rare  visit 
to  the  trees  to  see  that  the  troughs  are  not  filled 
with  the  moths.  We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker  that  his  success  has  been  complete  in  the 
midst  of  orchards  that  were  made  bare  by  this 
insect.  He  has  raised  apples  enough  in  the  last 
two  years  of  dearth  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  boxes.  In  Vol.  24,  page  366, 
Mr.  David  Lyman  describes  a  device  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  ascent  of  the  moths.  It  is  a  tin 
cylinder  suspended  around  the  trunk  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  short  cotton 
bag,  which  is  tied  firmly  to  the  tree.  The  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  tin  is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of 
castor  oil  and  kerosene,  which  requires  frequent 
renewing.  This  is  a  cheaper  contrivance,  but  re¬ 
quires  more  labor  in  watching  and  attending  to  it. 


A  Durable  Stone  Fence. 


The  great  objection  to  the  old  style  stone 
fence,  whether  built  single  or  double,  was  its 
want  of  durability.  Unless  the  foundation  was 
put  below  frost  it  was  soon  thrown  out  of  line, 
and  in  a  few  years  gaps  were  made  in  it  every 
winter,  and  much  labor  was  expended  for  re¬ 
pairs.  It  was,  indeed,  a  better  fence  than  one 
of  rails,  for  the  material  never  rotted,  and  it  did 
not  need  resetting  so  frequently.  It  was  always 
expensive,  and  would  never  have  been  so  exten¬ 
sively  built  but  for  the  convenient  market  it 
made  for  surface  stones.  The  rock  lifters,  of 
wdiich  we  have  two,  at  least,  mounted  upon 
wheels,  have  introduced  a  new  style  of  heavy 
wall  that  can  be  cheaply  built,  and  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  These  machines  will  draw  boulders 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  weighing  six  or 
eight  tons,  and,  with  a  single  yoke  of  cattle  or 
span  of  horses,  will  lay  them  in  the  bed  of  the 


wall.  The  smaller  boulders  are  put  in  their 
position  without  any  straining  or  lifting,  and  a 
wall  of  five  or  six  feet  high,  embracing  three 
tiers  of  stone,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  can 
be  laid  by  the  team  and  two  men.  The  inter¬ 
stices  have  to  be  filled  up  with  smaller  stones, 
and  the  large  stones  sometimes  need  blocking 
to  make  them  bear  perfectly.  The  largest 
boulders  are  five  or  six  feet  across,  and  this  is 
the  width  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom,  as  usually 


WALL  OF  HEAVY  STONES. 

made.  The  stones  next  in  size  make  the  second 
tier,  and  the  smaller  ones  form  the  caps.  A 
wall  of  this  kind  with  a  four-wheeled  machine 
can  be  laid  up  for  about  $2.50  a  rod,  including 
the  digging  of  the  stones.  The  most  expedi¬ 
tious  method  is  to  lay  the  stones  as  fast  as  they 
are  dug,  as  this  saves  the  labor  of  hitching  on 
to  them  and  raising  them  a  second  time.  If 
properly  laid,  no  frost  will  ever  disturb  such  a 
wall,  and  it  will  last  until  the  boulders  crumble. 
Thus  very  rough  pastures  are  economically 
cleared  and  fenced,  and  turned  into  smooth, 
productive  meadows.  The  stone  pulling  is  a 
very  thorough  subsoiling,  and  the  effect  is  visi¬ 
ble  for  many  years. 


Tethering  Cattle  in  Grazing. 

The  tethering  of  cattle  to  save  grass,  except 
upon  the  smallest  scale  in  yards  and  orchards, 
has  never  been  pursued  in  this  country.  Land 
is  so  cheap,  and  grass  so  abundant  in  summer, 
that  no  need  of  it  lias  been  felt.  In  the  region 
of  cheap  lands  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  a  change  of  the  present  system  of 
promiscuous  pasturage.  But  in  some  of  the 
older  States,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  towns,  where  land  is  worth  $200  an  acre, 
and  upward,  we  think  the  system  of  tethering 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  In  the  un¬ 
restrained  grazing  of  fertile  lands  much  of  the 


grass  is  destroyed  for  feed  by  trampling  and  by 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle.  Me  have  seen  in 
the  grazing  districts  rich  meadows,  that  would 
make  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  de¬ 
voted  to  fat  cattle.  They  are  all  unequally 
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cropped,  in  many  places  badly  matted  with  ma¬ 
nure  and  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass  that  the 
cattle  do  not  relish.  This,  of  course,  fertilises 
the  soil  for  another  year,  but  it  is  dear  manur¬ 
ing.  The  great  objection  to  soiling,  which 
saves  everything  that  the  soil  produces,  is  the 
large  expense  of  cutting  and  carting  It  is 
claimed  for  tethering,  by  those  who  have  tried 
it  in  England,  that  it  economizes  feed  almost  as 
closely  as  soiling,  while  it  saves  much  of  the 
labor.  The  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Dumbrell,  of 
Ditcliling,  near  Brighton,  England,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Stakes  about  18  inches  long  are  driven 
down  into  the  ground  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
field  to  be  grazed,  32  feet  apart.  These  stakes 
are  furnished  with  chains  12  feet  long,  with  a 
swivel  in  the  middle,  and  each  cow  has  a  leath¬ 
er-headed  halter  four  feet  long,  furnished  with 
a  T  to  fasten  it  to  the  chain.  This  gives  each 
animal  a  sweep  of  32  feet,  and  this  is  the 
breadth  of  the  swath  that  she  cuts  across  the 
field.  She  is  not  permitted  to  run  at  will  over 
the  fresh  grass,  for  the  stake  is  only  moved 
about  a  foot  at  a  time,  and  the  cow  grazes  the 
new  grass  in  a  semicircle,  as  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  without  being  able  to  get  her  feet 
into  it  at  all.  The  chains  serve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  fastening  the  cows  and  spreading  the 
manure.  The  herd  graze  regularly  side  by 
side,  like  a  conrpauy  of  mowers,  and  are  moved 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  each  one 
full  feed.  Thus  all  the  grass  is  consumed,  and 
the  field  is  gone  over  about  three  times  in  a 
season.  Mr.  Dumbrell  supplements  the  grazing 
after  July  by  other  green  fodder, — tares,  mangold 
leaves,  turnips,  and  cabbage.  He  estimates  that 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  grass,  with  these  additions 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  will  supply  25 
cows.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  great 
economy  in  feeding,  uniformity  of  food,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  economy  in  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  Land  to  be  grazed  in  this  way,  of  course, 
should  be  kept  in  the  highest  condition.  The 
cost  of  attendance  is  the  same  whether  it  yield 
one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  or  six.  The  cows 
should  be  stabled  at  night,  and  the  liquid  manure 
saved  and  applied  to  the  grass  soon  after  it  has 
been  grazed.  If  fed  exclusively  by  cows,  the 
fall  top-dressing  should  be  from  the  sties  or 
from  artificial  fertilizers,  that  the  land  may 
have  the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  manures. 
The  mode  of  tethering  is  a  matter  of  considera¬ 
ble  importance.  The  common  mode,  by  fastening 
the  rope  or  chain  to  the  horns,  head,  or  neck,  is 
objectionable,  as  the  tether  is  likely  toget  foul  and 
prevent  the  animal  from  feeding,  or  inflict  serious 
injury.  If  the  tether  be  attached  to  the  hind 
leg,  using  a  broad  leather  band  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  danger  is  very  much  diminished, 
and  the  restraint  is  soon  quietly  submitted  to. 

— - - ^<s= - 

Barn-yards. 


Manure  ought  to  be  prepared  and  kept  under 
cover,  but  there  are  very  few  farms  where  this 
can  be  done  without  a  greater  immediate  outlay 
than  can  possibly  be  made.  The  majority  of  us 
must  therefore  be  content  for  a  while  to  keep 
the  manure  and  make  it  in  the  open  yard.  If 
not  content  with  this  state  of  things,  neverthe¬ 
less  we  must  submit  to  it  with  all  its  losses  and 
inconveniences,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  avoid 
the' evils.  The  problem  is,  to  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  manure  with  the  stock  we 
keep.  The  shape  of  the  barn-yard,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  ground  plan  and  its  surface,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  yard  must,  of  course, 
be  adjacent  to  one  or  more  stables,  and  by  far 


the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  the 
barns  or  sheds  used  as  stables  on  the  whole  of 
one  side,  and  on  parts  of  two  others — for  thus 
shelter  is  afforded  to  both  stock  and  manure 
against  prevailing  winds,  and  the  cattle  have 
warm  and  sunny  quarters,  if  the  north,  east, 
and  west  sides  are  thus  closed. 

The  yard  must  not  receive  any  water  except 
that  which  rains  directly  into  it,  and  for  this  we 
must  make  provision,  that  in  flowing  away, 
it  cannot  carry  valuable  manure  with  it.  The 
water  from  the  eaves  of  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings  must  be  conducted  off,  and  as  evaporation 
under  our  summer  sun  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
rainfall,  it  is  well  to  have  a  portion  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  stored  in  cisterns,  so  that  the  manure  heaps 
may  never  lack  moisture  should  the  natural  sup¬ 


ply  fail.  The  annual  rainfall  in  the  United 
States  varies  considerably  in  different  portions, 
the  total  in  New  England  averaging  about  41 
inches;  in  New  York,  36  inches;  in  the  other 
Middle  States,  401  |a ;  in  Ohio,  40;  in  the  other 
Interior  States,  30  to  40 ;  in  the  Southern  Stales, 
51 ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  rainfall  the 
greater  the  evaporation.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
rain,  however,  falls  at  a  season  when  there  is 
the  least  heat ;  hence  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
great  accumulation  of  water  to  be  provided 
against  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

An  inch  of  rain  often  falls  during  what  would 
be  called  a  hard  shower,  lasting  two  or  three 
hours.  Protracted  storms  lasting  several  days 
give  often  no  greater  results,  while  it  requires  a 
very  hard  rain  to  give  two  to  three  inches  of 
water.  Nevertheless  storms  probably  occur  every 
year  in  which  this  (3  inches)  is  exceeded.  If 
one  inch  of  rain  falls  in  a  barn-yard  60  x  60  feet, 
it  will  be  equivalent  to  about  72  bbls.  of  31  gal¬ 
lons  each.  A  tank  8  x  10  feet,  4  feet  high,  will 
hold  77  bbls.;  consequently  such  a  tank,  if  empty 
or  nearly  so,  would  collect  and  save  all  the  rain 
of  a.  pretty  hard  storm,  falling  in  a  60  x  60  yard. 

We  give  herewith  a  cross  section  of  a  barn¬ 
yard,  figure  1.  It  exhibits  the  yard  from  fence 
to  fence,  so  arranged  that  no  water  can  run  in 
or  out.  The  space  next  the  fence  or  buildings 
all  around  is  level  or  nearly  so.  The  interior 
space  has  a  slope  of  about  one  foot  in  fifteen 
towards  the  middle,  where  there  is  an  8  x  10 
tank  laid  in  masonry,  and  covered  with  rails 
.and  the  manure  pile.  A  simple  pump  is  set  in 
the  tank  to  distribute 
the  manure  water  over 
the  heap,  of  which  out¬ 
lines  indicate  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  it  may 
have.  Into  this  tank 
flows  the  urine  from  Fig.  2.— siphon. 
the  stables  and  all  'the  water  which  falls  in¬ 
to  the  yard,  and  is  not  absorbed.  The  over¬ 
flow  is  provided  for  thus : — When  the  water 
reaches  the  top  it  flows  out  through  the  siphon, 
an  enlarged  view  of  which  is  given  in  figure  2. 
This  takes  the  clear  liquid  below  the  floating 
straw,  etc., and  above  the  sediment  of  the  bottom ; 
and  the  water  is  rapidly  drawn  off  until  its  level 
reaches  that  of  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  (B),  when 
air  enters  at  that  point,  and  the  flow  ceases,  un¬ 
til  the  water  again  rises  to  the  top.  This  over¬ 
flow  may  first  run  into  a  hogshead  and  afford  a 
convenient  supply  for  watering  the  garden,  and, 


after  this  is  full,  flow  off  into  a  pit  filled  with 
muck  or  peat,  through  which  it  may  soak  into 
the  ground  leaving  most  of  its  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  held  fast  by  the  peat  for  future  use. 

To  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  kind  considerable 
expense  would  be  necessary.  The  barn-yard 
would  have  to  be  graded  carefully  and  made 
impervious  to  water,  or  nearly  so.  Were  the 
water  to  flow  from  the  tank  into  a  part  of  the 
yard  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tank,  and 
filled  with  muck,  sods,  peat,  weeds,  etc.,  the 
evaporation  during  most  of  the  year  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  loss  from  the  flooding  of  the  yard  ; 
but  in  winter  it  would  probably  overflow  un¬ 
less  the  soil  were  sufficiently  porous  to  let 
the  water  through.  No  harm  would  come  of 
this  if  a  sufficient  bed  of  muck  were  present. 

When  the  tank  is  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  well-made  com¬ 
post  heap,  and  this  is 
kept  constantly^  saturated 
with  water,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water  will 
evaporate,  so  that  the 
farmer  will  be  troubled 
byr  a  lack  much  oftener  than  by  an  excess  of 
water  in  his  yard.  Even  during  the  winter  the 
heap  being  in  a  condition  of  constant  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  always  warm,  if  not  hot,  and  a  vast  deal 
of  water  will  be  thrown  off.  If  properly  managed 
and  the  manure  be  allowed  to  get  neither  too 
dry  nor  to  be  drowned  with  water,  manure 
making  will  go  on  with  astonishing  rapidity. 


A  Field  for  our  Agricultural  Colleges. 


Colleges  to  make  fanners  are  not  popular  in 
this  country.  Those  which  have  been  started 
and  endowed  with  government  grants  have  met 
with  a  very  limited  success.  With  two  or  tlmee 
exceptions  they  have  not  attracted  pupils  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  appear  to  have  made 
no  impression  upon  the  community  of  culti¬ 
vators.  The  farmers  seem  not  to  have  any"  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  privileges  offered  for  their 
sons,  and  the  professors  have  not  hit  upon  the 
right  methods  of  making  scientific  agriculture 
available  for  the  masses.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,- 
read  and  think  more  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  great  majority  are  still  in 
doubt  whether  the  business  pays,  and  generally 
educate  their  children  for  other  callings.  Most 
of  the  pupils  in  our  agricultural  schools,  we  are 
informed,  are  not  the  sons  of  formers,  and  have 
no  definite  purpose  to  live  by"  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Yet  there  is  great  need  of  a  class  of 
young  men  in  this  country  which  these  colleges 
ought  to  furnish.  In  Europe  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  intelligent  foremen  to  manage  large 
landed  estates,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  established  there  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand.  There  is  a  call  for  such  men  here, 
but  no  one  knows  where  to  find  them.  They 
were  needed  upon  the  large  cotton  plantations 
of  the  South  before  the  war,  and  the  want 
was  imperfectly  met.  Though  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  science  of  cultivation,  the  over¬ 
seers  did  understand  the  rude  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  cotton  which  prevailed  there,  and  the 
driving  of  slaves,  and  were  well  paid  for  it. 
They"  occupied  an  honorable  position  in  the 
planter’s  family,  sat  at  his  table,  and,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  shared  his  social  enjoyments. 
Though  the  introduction  of  free  labor  will  make 
many  small  farmers,  there  will  still  be  large 
plantations  worked  by  superintendents  or  over¬ 
seers  in  the  South  fora  long  time  to  come.  And 
at  the  North,  as  capital  increases,  we  look  for 
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the  absorption  of  many  of  the  small  farms  into 
large  ones,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  upon 
a  grander  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  'with 
suitable  capital  and  skill,  a  400-acre  farm  can  be 
worked  much  more  economically  than  a  farm 
of  fifty  acres.  It  would  require  no  more  over¬ 
seeing  and  hut  little  more  capital  for  imple¬ 
ments  and  buildings.  The  expenses  for  labor, 
fertilizers,  and  stock,  would,  of  course,  be  much 
larger.  There  is  an  increasing  love  of  rural 
pursuits  in  this  country,  and  most  men  who  are 
accumulating  wealth  in  our  cities  are  purposing 
to  have,  at  no  distant  day,  a  country  home. 
Many  have  already  realized  their  dream,  and 
are  firming  by  proxy  on  a  generous  scale.  We 
were  surprised  in  our  trip  through  the  Middle 
and  Western  Stales  last  summer  to  find  so  many 
bankers,  merchants,  and  professional  men  in 
cities,  carrying  on  farms  in  the  suburbs.  This 
we  found  was  generally  done  by  a  foreman,  re¬ 
siding  upon  the  farm  with  his  family,  and  board¬ 
ing  the  hands.  Thousands  of  men  of  capital 
would  be  glad  to  do  this  if  they  could  find  suit¬ 
able  men  to  manage  the  busiuess  for  them,  and 
make  it  pay.  They  do  not  understand  farming 
themselves,  or  have  not  the  requisite  time  to 
attend  to  it.  They  would  be  glad  to  buy  the 
farm  and  furnish  the  capital,  and  pay  any  man 
a  handsome  salary  who  would  wisely  direct  la¬ 
bor  and  make  the  investments  pay.  Thousands 
of  men  properly  trained  would  find  profitable 
occupation  as  foremen  on  such  places,  if  they 
could  be  had.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  our 
agricultural  colleges  which  they  ought  to  enter 
immediately.  And  if  it  were  known  that  they 
made  a  business  of  training  practical  men  to  fill 
places  waiting  for  them,  there  would  be  in  a 
short  time  as  great  a  rush  to  the  agricultural, 
as  theye  now  is  to  the  “commercial”  colleges. 
These  institutions  would  begin  to  supply  a  want 
that  is  felt,  and  the  reproach  that  farmers’  sons 
are  not  found  among  their  students  would  be 
taken  away.  It  could  not  fail  to  have  a  very 
important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
our  agriculture,  and  all  depending  upon  it. 


Manure  the  Test  of  Good  Farming. 

We  farm  for  profit  as  a  rule,  however  many 
exceptions  there  may  be.  This  profit  which 
we  all  seek  comes  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  the  land,  or  from  that  of  animals  fed  upon 
them.  This  divides  farming  operations  in¬ 
to  two  classes,  and  determines  the  nature  of 
them,  and  the  system  pursued  upon  different 
farms,  or  upon  different  fields  of  the  same 
farm.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  farmers 
pursue  a  mixed  system,  deriving  their  income 
in  part  from  crops  sold,  and  in  part  from  ani¬ 
mal  products.  With  such  animal  manure  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  success  of  a  farmer  may  be 
predicated  upon  the  amount  he  makes  and 
uses.  A  temporary  exception  to  this  rule  is 
seen  on  some  of  the  virgin  lands  of  the  We'st, 
and  wherever  apparently  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  soil  renders  manure  superfluous.  Where  a 
system  of  green  manuring  for  wheat  and  Indian 
corn,  with  the  addition  of  lime  and  plaster,  and 
perhaps  bone  dust  occasionally,  is  sufficient 
with  good  tillage  to  maintain  fertility,  farmers 
have  an  economical  substitute  for  animal 
manures.  This  system  may  often  be  profitably 
applied  to  “out-fields,”  and  occasionally  to  en¬ 
tire  farms.  Manure  —  barn-yard  manure,  or 
more  properly,  barn  manure,  for  the  yard  is  a 
poor  place,  at  best,  to  make  it — regarding  both 
quantity  and  quality,  must  be  considered  the 
measure  of  good  farming,  and  the  test  of  success. 


The  Abattoirs  at  Communipaw 


New  York  has  an  excellent  code  of  sanitary 
laws,  and  many  changes  have  been  made  which 
tend  to  sanitary  reform.  One  of  the  most  marked 
improvements  in  this  respect  is  restricting 
the  killing  of  animals  to  large  slaughtering- 
houses  or  abattoirs,  after  the  plan  followed  in 
European  cities.  In  the  engraving  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  is  represented  one  of  the  largest  of 
these,  the  abattoir  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.  It 
is  located  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad, 
about  two  miles  below  Jersey  City,  and  nearly 
three  miles  from  Washington  Market. 

The  building  stands  upon  “made  land,”  and 
is  so  arranged  that  boats  find  ready  access  to 
the  side  of  the  building  at  all  times  of  tide,, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  prompt  removal  of 
all  offal  as  soon  as  it  is  collected.  The  slaugh¬ 
ter-house,  fig.  1,  is  620  ft.  long,  by  60  ft.  wide, 
with  an  ell  100  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  wide 
across  the  end.  It  is  two  stories  high.  Behind 
this  building,  and  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 
another  building  40  ft.  square,  which  is  the 
sheep  slaughtering-house.  The  first  floor  of  the 
main  building  is  devoted  to  the  killing  of  cattle, 
of  which  we  indicate  only  the  general  features. 
The  immense  floor  of  the  cattle  department  is 
divided  transversely  into  “  beds,”  fourteen  in 
number,  each  “  bed  ”  consisting  of  a  pen  for 
the  cattle,  a  fat-cleaning  room,  a  space  of 
15  ft.  square  for  killing  and  dressing,  and  a 
drying  space  to  hang  the  dressed  carcasses. 
Over  the  portion  devoted  to  killing  and  dressing 
the  cattle  there  runs  a  long  iron  shaft,  which  is 
turned  bysteam,  and  is  so  arranged  that  all  lift¬ 
ing  is  done  quickly  and  easily.  Three  men  and 
a  boy  to  help,  together  with  a  man  to  clean  the 
fat,  are  all  that  are  required  to  work  a  “  bed  ”  to 
its  full  capacity.  The  drying  space  in  this  room 
is  sufficient  to  hang  up  1,900  bullocks  at  once. 

The  hog  department,  fig.  2,  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  same  building.  The  hogs,  when 
they  arrive  by  the  cars,  are  unloaded  and  driven 
into  large  pens  for  their  accommodation,  in  a 
building  800  ft.  long  b)r  100  ft.  wide,  fig.  1. 
This  building  is  two  stories  high.  The  first  or 
ground  floor  is  used  for  storing  hogs,  the  second 
for  storing  sheep.  Each  floor  is  divided  into 
pens  of  convenient  size,  which  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  fresh  water;  there  are 
troughs  and  racks  for  feeding,  and  the  animals 
are  here  given  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  eat 
until  killing  time.  The  alley-ways  and  gates 
of  these  pens  are  so  arranged  that  the  animals 
are  lead,  rather  than  driven  from  the  pens,  to 
the  slaughtering-house.  A  view  of  the  gang¬ 
way  leading  to  the  second  story  is  seen  in  fig.  1. 
One  boy  will  easily  drive  1,000  hogs  or  sheep. 

Arrived  at  the  slaughtering-house  the  animal 
finds  itself  in  a  pen  similar  to  the  one  it  has  just 
left,  and  its  fear  and  anxiety  are  greatly  lessened. 
So  rapidly  is  the  act  of  killing  performed  that 
the  cruelly  which  might  otherwise  occur  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  done  away  with.  In  the  bleeding 
department,  fig.  2,  three  men  and  a  boy  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  hogs  are  seized  by  one  of  the  hind 
legs,  and  by  means  of  a  short  chain  suspended 
to  a  hook,  which  has  a  wheel  so  arranged  that 
it  will  run  in  a  circular  track  stationed  above 
the  pen,  fig.  2.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  se¬ 
cured  it  is  passed  around  by  means  of  this  track 
to  the  “bleeder,”  who  sticks  it  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  and  passes  it  on  to  the  boy,  who  stands 
ready  to  loosen  the  chain  and  let  the  hog  down 
into  the  scalding  tank  as  soon  as  dead.  The 
scalding  tank,  fig.  2,  is  12  ft.  long  by  5i  ft.  wide, 
and  requires  twro  men  as  “scalders,”  to  tend  it. 


As  soon  as  a  hog  is  ready,  it  is  caused  to  float 
upon  a  sort  of  fork  that  works  by  means  of  a 
lever,  and  is  thus  rolled  upon  the  scraping  table. 
At  this  table,  which  is  20  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  wide, 
stand  14  men,  seven  on  each  side.  The  first 
two  take  off  the  bristles  and  long,  stiff  hairs, 
which  are  saved  in  barrels.  The  animal  is 
then  passed  to  the  next  eight,  four  on  each  side, 
who  are  designated  “  scrapers  ” ;  they  take  off 
the  bulk  of  the  hair,  and  pass  the  hog  along  to 
the  last  four,  who  are  called  “cleaners”;  these 
clean  the  head  and  feet,  and  more  difficult  parts. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  stauds  a  man  known  as 
the  “  gambrel  cutter lie  puts  in  the  gambrel 
and  again  the  hog  is  suspended  on  a  circular 
railway,  as  before.  It  is  at  once  passed  along  to 
the  “gutters,”  who  stand  at  the  end  of  the  fat¬ 
cleaning  table.  Their  duty  is  to  take  out  the 
intestines,  liver,  heart,  and  lungs,  which  is  all 
done  at  once,  and  deposited  by  them  on  the  fat¬ 
cleaning  table,  where  six  men  are  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  hog  is  next  passed .  to  the 
washer,  where  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
scraped  down  with  a  large  knife.  The  carcass 
is  now  ready  for  the  drying-room. 

At  the  head  of  the  drying-room  there  is  a  one 
track  railway,  along  which  is  run,  on  awheel 
and  hook  like  the  rest,  a  two-pronged  lever  or 
fork.  This  fork  is  so  placed  as  to  lift  the  hog 
by  the  gambrel  and  transport  him  from  the 
dressing-rack  to  any  one  of  the  “  slides”  in  the 
drying  room.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  slide, 
pushed  back  close  to  its  fellow,  and  left  to  drain 
and  cool,  fig.  2.  The  hog  slaughtering-house  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  similar  to  the 
one  described,  and  the  drying-room  has  hang¬ 
ings  or  slides  for  six  thousand  hogs  at  once. 
The  fat  as  fast  as  it  is  cleaned  is  carted  by  means 
of  box  trucks  to  the  rendering  tanks,  which 
are  ten  in  number,  and  each  of  which  has  a 
capacity  sufficient  for  the  fat  from  one  thousand 
hogs.  The  lungs,  hearts,  and  livers,  together 
with  all  the  rough  fat,  are  also  put  into  render¬ 
ing  tanks,  especially  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  “lard”  thus  obtained  is  used  for  making 
oil.  The  steam  arising  from  these  immense 
tanks  of  boiling  fat  is  made  to  pass  through 
escape  valves  into  a  long  coil  of  iron  pipe, 
which  is  immersed  in  a  large  tank  of  running 
water.  Here  the  contained  steam  is  partly  con¬ 
densed.  From  this  tank  a  pipe  passes  some  three 
hundred  feet  out  into  the  Bay,  where  the  steam 
and  gases  escape  under  water.  No  disagree¬ 
able  odor  ever  arises  from  the  fat  department. 

The  offal  and  blood  as  fast  as  accumulated  are 
taken  by  box  trucks  to  the  barge-gangway, 
where  a  boat  is  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  the 
refuse  matter.  This  offal  is  here  thoroughly 
mixed  with  deodorizers,  and  removed  every 
night  to  the  Passaic  River  Guano  Factories, 
where  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  fertilizers..  After  the  day’s  work  is  done  at 
the  abattoir  the  whole  floor  of  the  slaughtering 
house  is  flooded  with  water  and  thoroughly 
washed.  The  washings  escape  into  the  Bay  by 
means  of  gutters  and  pipes,  and  are  carried  by 
the  tide  far  out  from  land.  This  abattoir  was 
erected  at  great  expense,  and  for  the  first  year, 
owing  to  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  butchers, 
was  but  little  used.  But  since  the  Board  of 
Health  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
its  decision,  that  no  slaughtering  should  be 
done  in  the  built  up  portions  of  New  York,  the 
business  has  increased,  and  it  is  now  running 
nearly  to  its  full  capacity.  The  advantages  of 
an  abattoir  of  the  kind  here  described  are  so 
great  that  no  city  or  large  town  should  allow 
slaughtering  to  be  done  in  any  other  manner. 


Fig.  2.— FAT  CLEANERS, 
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Fig.  1. — cockscomb. — ( Celosia  cristaia.) 

The  Amaranth  Family. 


The  name  Amaranth  means  undying,  and 
has  been  applied  by  ancients  and  moderns  in 
poetry  without  meaning  any  particular  flower. 
The  Amaranth  Family  of  the  botanist  comprises 
many  plants  that  would  hardly  find  a  place  in 
poetry,  or  even  in  horticulture,  for  it  includes 
several  very  unpleasant  weeds.  Yet  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  decoration,  that  of  large  grounds, 
the  Amaranth  family  comes  in  play.  We  db 
not  propose  to  go  into  a  botanical  description 
of  these  plants,  for  their  characters  need  enlarged 
figures.  Their  general  habit  .is  known  by  sev¬ 
eral  homely  weeds,  and  that  of  the  ornamental 
section  by  that  common  ornament  of  country 
door-yards,  the  Love-lies-bleeding.  Of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  members  of  the  family,  perhaps  none  is 
better  known  than  the  Cockscomb,  (Celosia  cris- 
tata ),  which  has  attained  the  dignity  of  a  florist’s 
flower.  In  the  English  shows  the  Cockscomb 
plays  an  important  part,  and  wonderful  ac¬ 
counts  are  given  of  the  size  of  its  singu¬ 
larly  aggregated  heads.  Other  Celosias 
are  grown  in  which  the  flowers  are  not 
compacted  as  in  the  Cockscomb.  The 
genus  which  gives  the  name  to  the  family 
Amarantus  (the  family  is  called  Amaran- 
tacece)  comprises  not  only  some  troublesome 
weeds  but  some  ornamental  plants.  Ama¬ 
rantus  speciosus  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and 
forms  dense,  dark  red,  or  purplish  heads, 
piled  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  For  large  grounds  it  makes  a  fine 
show  late  in  autumn.  An  old  plant,  which 
has  been  crowded  out  by  others  of  less 
merit,  is  the  “Joseph’s  Coat,”  ( Amaran¬ 
tus  tricolor ,)  which  in  its  foliage  presents 
red,  green,  and  yellow.  In  the  demand  for 
plants  with  brilliant  foliage  we  do  not 
know  why  this  old  friend  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  for  there  is  nothing  more  showy. 
Perhaps  being  an  annual,  the  florists,  as  it 
“will  not  cut,”  have  not  encouraged  its 
cultivation.  Among  the  Amaranths  is  the 
Amarantus  sanguineus,  which  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  red  foliage,  and  which  well  de¬ 
serves  a  place  among  ornamental  plants.  All 
of  the  Amaranths  are  annuals,  and  their  seeds 


are  to  be  had  of  the 
seedsmen.  We  men¬ 
tion  them  now  as 
this  is  their  season 
of  bloom.  The  en¬ 
gravings  we  have 
given  of  Celosia  cris- 
tata,  Amarantus  spe¬ 
ciosus,  and  A.  tri¬ 
color,  are  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  great 
French  artist,  Rio- 
creux,  and  are  as 
close  representatives 
of  the  plants  as  can 
be, without  the  color. 

The  plants  of  this 
natural  family  all 
bear  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture,  flourishing  best 
in  deep,  well-enrich¬ 
ed  soil,  in  the  hot 
sun.  After  getting 
a  good  start  they 
rapidly  take  and 
hold  possession  of 
the  ground,  disput¬ 
ing  it  with  our  most 
ravenous  and  hardy 
weeds.  Those  therefore,  the  seeds  of  which  sur¬ 
vive  the  winter  in  the  soil,  are  sometimes,  like 
the  genuine  weeds  of  the  family,  a  little  trouble¬ 
some,  but  are  easily  subdued.  So  tenacious 


Fig.  3. — AMAEANTUS  SPECIOSUS. 
of  life  are  they  that  plants  barely  in  blossom 
will,  if  cutup,  in  many  cases  ripen  their  seeds. 


Fig.  2.— Joseph’s  coat  .—{Amarantus  tricolor.) 

The  Fault  of  Town  Gardening’. 

In  our  travels  about  the  country  we  notice 
one  glaring  fault  in  all  the  town  and  village 
flower  gardens,  and  that  we  can  express  by  no 
more  appropriate  name  than  “legginess.” 
Everything  is  run  up  and  drawn  up  to  its  ut¬ 
most,  with  the  exception  of  those  plants  which 
do  better  when  trained  up,  and  they  are  left  to 
branch  frombelow  at  will.  Let  us  take  as  two 
examples,  the  Pelargonium  (Geranium)  and 
Heliotrope,  which  are  among  the  most  common 
plants  set  out  for  garden  decoration.  The  gera¬ 
niums,  whether  the  rose  geranium,  grown  for  its 
fragrant  leaves,  or  some  of  those  prized  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  or  the  showiness  of 
their  variegated  foliage,  are  often  badly  winter¬ 
ed  plants,  a  tuft  here  and  there  of  foliage  set 
upon  long,  leggy  branches,  which  never  come 
into  shapely  plants.  In  plants  like  these,  people 
seem  to  lack  courage  to  pinch.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  tractable  than  a  Pelargonium 
(geranium)  of  any  kind.  A  house-grown 
plant  may  be  made  a  dense  bush  by  pinch¬ 
ing,  and  a  bit  of  a  plant  received  from  the 
green-house  in  spring  may  be  left  to  grow 
into  a  “  leggy,”  shapeless  thing,  or  may  be 
made,  by  proper  pinching,  to4  assume  a 
pleasing  form.  Many  people  who  grow 
plants  and  love  them,  lack  the  courage  to 
do  that  which  will  be  for  the  plants’  good. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  has  a  lot  of  plants,  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  though  we  almost 
daily  advise  the  use  of  the  knife,  he  lacks 
the  courage  or  the  faith  to  apply  it.  The 
Heliotrope,  when  put  out,  often  becomes  a 
nuisance.  Some  branches  start  out  near 
the  base  and  grow  a  long  distance  before 
they  show  signs  of  flowering.  Keep  the 
Heliotrope  pinched  in  as  to  its  lower 
branches,  growing  it  as  a  little  shrub,  and 
it  will  give  an  abundance  of  flowers  all 
summer.  By  proper  attention  to  the  plant 
in  the  borders  it  may  be  kept  in  a  good 
shape  for  potting  for  winter  flowering,  but 
as  generally  grown,  it  has  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  long,  weak  branches  at  the  base,  and 
when  it  is  potted  in  fall  it  is  usually  'worthless. 
Timely  care  is  the  price  of  comely  plants. 
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Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  It  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  It. — 8t7i  Article. 


A  notice  of  the  more  common  systems  of 
training  the  vine  requires  a  mention  of  tlie  Bow 
system,  as  it  is  one  practised  in  a  large  number 
of  vineyards,  especially  at  the  West.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  Germans,  and 
though  it  is  not  to  be  advised  where  a  better 
plan  can  be  followed,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  but  little  outlay.  The  vines  are  train¬ 
ed  to  stakes,  and  being  but  little  extended,  may 
be  planted  closer  than  when  some  of  the  other 
systems  are  adopted.  In  starting  the  bow,  a 
vine  with  two  strong  canes  is  first  established 
in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  The  canes 
being  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit,  one  of  them 
is  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  the  other 
is  pruned  longer,  leaving  eight  to  twelve,  as  in 


Fig.  21. 


figure  19.  The  longer  cane  is  made  to  form  the 
bow,  and'  is  tied  to  a  stake,  as  in  figure  20,  or  the 


eud  is  brought  around  so  as  to  make  a  more  or 
less  complete  circle.  The  shoots  from  the  buds 
on  the  short  arms  are  trained  upright  to  the 
stake,  to  form  canes  for  another  season ;  while 
the  buds  upon  the  bow  will  throw  out  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  shoots,  which  are  pinched  at  two  or  three 
leaves  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  fruit,  as  shown 
in  figure  21,  in  which  the  leaves  are  omitted,  to 
better  show  the  arrangement  of  the  vine.  After 
the  bow  has  fruited,  it  is  cut  entirely  away  at 
pruning.  One  of  the  upright  canes  is  taken  to 
replace  it,  while  the  other  cane  is  pruned  to  a 
short  arm  of  two  or  three  buds,  to  supply  up¬ 
rights  another  year.  The  resemblance  of  the 
bow  training  to  Guyot’s  system  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  figure  given  in  July 
last  with  the  one  here  shown.  In  both,  we 
have  a  vine  with  one  long  and  one  short  arm, 
the  short  one  being  intended  to  furnish  a  yearly 
supply  of  fruiting  canes;  and  the  main  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  in  the  case  of  Guyot  the  long  arm 
is  kept  horizontal,  while  in  the  other  it  is  curved. 
The  bow  system  is  sometimes  practised  upon 
trellises,  with  the  advantage  that  the  vine  is  less 
liable  to  be  beaten  about  by  the  winds.  An 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  training,  as  followed 
by  Mr.  Iiusmann,  is  seen  in  figure  22,  taken 
from  his  work  upon  the  grape.  The  right-hand 
vine  is  represented  as  it  appears  in  autumn.  A 


and  C  show  where  the  cuts  are  made  at  pruning, 
and  the  cane  B  is  shortened  to  a  proper  length 
to  form  the  bow,  as  seen  in  the  left-hand  vine. 

The  thinning  of  the  fruit  upon  the  bunches 
should  not  be  neglected  if  the  habit  of  the  grape 
demands  it.  Most  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the 
open  air  do  not  require  it,  but  a  few  make  the 
bunches  so  compact  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  among  the  berries.  These 
must  be  thinned,  sometimes  repeatedly,  to  secure 
the  best  results.  The  thinning  should  be  done 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  scissors  made  for 
the  purpose.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  berries  should  be  taken  out  from  different 
part£  of  the  bunch,  so  as  to  leave  it  of  symmet¬ 
rical  shape,  and  give  each  berry  room  to  fill. 

Greens  in  Summer. 

One  accustomed  to  a  good  variety  of  vege¬ 
table  food  is  struck  with  the  paucity  of  this  he 
meets  in  traveling  about  the  country,  not  only 
at  the  tables  of  farmers  but  at  the  hotels  in 
small  towns.  Potatoes,  beets,  onions,  peas  and 
beans  in  their  season,  make  up  a  larger  variety 
than  is  usually  to  be  found.  To  add  to  these  a 
frequent  dish  of  greens  would  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  The  variety  of  bt-et  known  as  Chard  or 
Swiss  Chard  is  most  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  wonder  it  is  so  little  cultivated.  It  is  a 
beet,  the  root  of  which  is  worthless,  and  it  is 
grown  only  for  the  leaf.  The  leaf-stalk  is  broad 
and  thick,  and  the  leaf  itself  llesliv,  tender,  and 
succulent.  There  is  a  red  and  a  white  variety. 
The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  beet,  but  the  plants  should  not  stand  nearer 


than  a  foot  apart.  A  rich,  moist  soil  is  best. 
In  gathering,  the  outer  leaves  are  pulled  off, 
leaving  the  inner  ones  to  develop  and  keep  up 
a  supply.  The  leaf  and  leaf-stalk  may  be  cook¬ 
ed  together,  or  the  stalk  may  be  separated, 
boiled,  and  dressed  like  asparagus,  and  the  leaf 
cooked  like  spinach  or  other  greens.  A  single 
trial  will  commend  this  to  every  lover  of  greens. 

■ - - - — - - - 

The  Saving  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Many  of  the  seeds  are  sufficiently  matured 
this  month,  and  the  work  of  saving  them  should 
be  begun  before  they  burst  their  pods,  and  are 
lost.  It  is  quite  possible  to  save  better  seeds 
than  we  can  buy,  and  the  habit  of  carefulness 
in  studying  the  habits  of  plants  secured  by 
growing  our  own  seed  will  be  worth  nfuch 
more  to  us  than  the  value  of  the  seeds.  All 
our  garden  plants  have  been  greatly  improved 
from  their  originals,  and  none  of  them  probably 
have  reached  the  limits  of  their  perfection. 
They  can  be  made  to  mature  earlier,  and  to 
produce  more  abundantly,  as  those  who  have 
made  experiments  have  learned.  If  the  first 
well-developed  seeds  of  a  plant  be  selected  and 
sown  for  several  years,  the  offspring  will  mature 
J  earlier,  and  eventually  a  new  variety  will  be 
secured  with  a  fixed  early  habit. 
If  we  select  the  longest  pods  of  a 
bean  and  plant  the  seed,  we  shall 
find  the  crop  true  to  its  parentage, 
and  a  more  prolific  sort  will  in 
time  be  established.  It  will  take 
time  and  patience  to  secure  desir¬ 
able  changes,  but  there  is  very 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  our  la¬ 
bors  result  in  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  vegetables.  It  is  a 
little  more  trouble  to  save  the  first 
mature  cabbage,  turnip,  or  beet 
seed,  and  to  keep  it  bjr  itself,  but 
it  will  pay  if  one  can  get  a  variety  that  will  ripen 
a  week  earlier.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
hasten  the  maturity  of  plants  of  tropical  origin, 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plants,  etc.  Select  seeds  from  the  earliest  per¬ 
fect  specimens  and  mark  the  result.  Ex¬ 
perimental  plants  should  have  the  advantage  of 
good  soil,  a  southern  exposure,  and  frequent 
cultivation.  A  plant  with  a  predisposition  to 
ripen  its  fruit  early  would  not  have  a  fair  chance 
in  a  cold  clajr  soil,  or  upon  a  northern  or  west¬ 
ern  exposure.  If  we  mean  to  fix  the  habit  of 
early  maturity,  all  the  circumstances  must 
favor  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Aside  from 
the  influence  which  the  saving  of  our  own 
garden  seeds  will  have  upon  the  improvement 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  habit  in  itself  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  exceedingly  convenient  in  the 
hurry  of  the  spring  gardening  to  know  just  where 
you  can  find  every  package  of  seed  you  want 
to  plant,  securely  tied  and  labeled,  with  the 
name  and  date  of  gathering.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  let  the  good  housewife  make  up  a  few 
dozen  paper  bags,  and  have  the  packages  stored 
away  in  the  seed  box  as  fast  as  they  are  secured. 

- .  t  c  - .  1. - - - - - 

Lilies. — A  bed  of  hardy  lilies  is  about  as 
satisfactory  as  any  thing  one  can  have  in  the 
garden.  The  Japan  Lilies  are  now  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  we  have  sent  them  far  and  wide  as 
premiums.  The  grand  Golden  Banded  Lily, 
which  at  first  sold  for  $40  a  bulb,  is  now  to  be 
had  for  less  than  a  dollar.  Besides  these  there 
are  varieties  of  Lilium  umbellatum,  all  quite 
early ;  L.  excelsum ,  with  its  crown  of  flowers  so 
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delicately  tinted  that  one  is  at  loss  for  a  name 
to  describe  the  color ;  and  the  Long-flowered 
lily,  L.  longiflomm,  low-growing, with  long  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  purest  white.  All  these  are  perfectly 
hardy.  In  making  a  collection  do  not  forget 
our  native  species,  so  often  entirely  overlooked. 
— - « - ^  ■  ■■■■■■ 

A  Holland  Mole  Trap. 


A  short  time  ago  we  noticed  in  the  grounds 
of  a  horticultural  friend  a  remarkably  rustic 
mole  trap.  The  gentleman’s  gardener,  “  Pete,” 
was  formerly  in  the  bulb  gardens  of  Haarlem, 
and  the  contrivance  in  question  was  the  same 
used  there,  and  which  adds  essentially  to  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  on  the  bulb  harms,  as  a 
bounty  is  paid  for  the  destruction  of  moles. 
The 'trap  is  made  of  rough  sticks,  which  can  be 
cut  from  any  kind  of  brush,  a  string,  and  a  few 
feet  of  fine  wire.  The  illustration  will  show  the 
manner  of  setting  the  trap.  The  mole  run  is 


trodden  down  to  close  it,  and  across  it  is  placed 
the  forked  stick,  B ,  about  a  foot  long,  which  is 
held  down  by  a  hooked  wooden  peg  (A),  driven 
into  the  earth  at  each  end.  About  two  inches 
from  this  stick  and  parallel  to  it  another  one  is 
similarly  placed.  Between  the  two  is  the  trig¬ 
ger,  (Z>),  a  stick  placed  between  the  two  forks ; 
one  end  of  this  has  a  notch  cut  in  it,  and  passes 
under  the  crotch  of  a  hooked  peg.  At  the  end 
of  a  spring-pole,  only  part  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  engraving,  is  fastened  a  string,  to  which  is 
attached  the  little  catch,  C ;  both  ends  of  this 
catch  are  wedge-shaped,  and  one  end  is  placed 
in  the  notch  in  the  trigger,  while  the  other 
catches  in  a  corresponding  notch  cut  in  the 
hooked  peg.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  trigger 
is  slightly  lifted  the  catch  will  be  loosened  and 
the  spring-pole  fly  up.  Two  pieces  of  wire, 
each  with  a  loop  in  the  lower  end,  are  attached 
to  the  pole.  These  loops,  which  should  be  the 
size  of  the  run,  are  so  buried  that  the  mole  will 
pass  through  them.  The  earth  is  scooped  out 
between  the  arms  of  the  forked  sticks,  the 
loop  placed  in  and  covered  with  earth.  If  the 
mole  comes  in  either  direction,  it  springs  the 
trap,  and  is  caught  and  held  fast  by  the  wire 
loop.  The  trap  is  much  less  complicated  than 
may  seem  from  tire  description,  and  can  be 
made  and  set  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  out  a  description  of  it,  and  of  how  it  works. 


Hogs  in  the  Orchard. — At  the  July  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Horticultural  Society,  it 
was  strongly  advocated  to  put  hogs  in  the  or¬ 


chard.  “Mr.  Caugliliu  said  he  turned  about  25 
hogs  into  his  peach-orchard  last  year,  when  the 
fruit  was  dropping;  they  ate  up  all  that  drop¬ 
ped.  This  year  his  peaches  are  very  lair.  Mr. 
Brown  said  he  considered  hogs  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  orchard ;  has  one  orchard  that 
he  could  not  fence  for  hogs,  and  the  fruit  in  it 
is  much  more  affected  with  insects  than  in  the 
others  where  the  hogs  run.  His  hogs  do  well, 
and  give  him  cheap  pork.  He  intends  to  keep 
hogs  in  all  his  orchards.  He  recommended 
seeding  orchards  to  clover.” 

- - ->— - 

Seeding  Down  Lawns  in  Autumn. 


The  autumn  is  in  some  respects  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  season  for  finishing  a  lawn.  Lawn 
making  really  should  take  two  seasons,  one 
summer  for  grading,  the  autumn  and  spring  fol¬ 
lowing  for  planting,  the  following  summer  for 
tillage;  during  which  it  may  well  be  occupied 
b}r  some  properly  summer 
crop  which  will  leave  the 
ground  bare  in  August  or 
early  in  September.  If  the 
manuring  be  liberal  and  the 
soil  good,  early  sweet  corn 
will  be  found  a  very  profit¬ 
able  crop  near  a  market ; 
corn  sowed  for  green  fodder 
will  pay  well  anywhere. 
Oats  may  be  sowed  late  after 
tree-planting  time,  and  cut 
for  fodder.  The  ground 
should  be  occupied  by  some 
crop,  rather  than  by  weeds ; 
but  regard  for  this  crop 
should  not  prevent  any  desir¬ 
able  spring  planting  being 
made,  and  if  some  summer 
grain  be  employed  to  cover 
the  ground,  the  grass  seed 
should  not  be  sowed  with  it 
as  is  usually  done,  unless 
ample  time  may  have  been  allowed  for  the  fil¬ 
lings  to  settle,  and  to  be  regraded,  and  the  surface 
soil  to  become  homogeneous  in  character  through 
tillage  and  weathering.  Perhaps  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  on  tolerably  level  and  well-drained  land  is 
to  keep  it  fallow  during  the  second  summer, 
plowing  and  harrowing  it  as  often  as  a  tinge  of 
green  shows  itself,  indicating  a  crop  of  weeds. 
The  first  of  September,  or  at  any  rate  a  few 
days  after,  should  see  the  land  newly  plowed, 
leveled  off  with  a  broad  scraper,  where  dead 
furrows  or  undesirable  depressions  of  any  kind 
exist,  and  harrowed  thoroughly.  If  two  or 
three  hundred  weight  of  Peruvian  guano  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  harrowed  in,  the  effect  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Such  land  is  in  fit  condition  to  receive 
the  grass  seed,  and  although  it  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  for  farmers  to  seed  down  to  grass  with 
some  small  grain  "crop,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  is  the  best  way. 

Grass  sowed  on  well  prepared  soil  does  best 
alone.  The  quantity  of  seed  should  be  liberal, 
and,  as  a  rule,  only  those  kinds  of  seed  should 
be  mingled  which  harmonize  well.  The  “  mixed 
lawn-grass”  seed  which  is  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  sold  by  most  seedsmen  on  account  of 
its  attractive  name,  and  the  idea  that  the  great¬ 
er  the  mixture  of  varieties  the  closer  will  be  the 
sod,  is  undesirable.  Many  of  the  kinds  of  grass 
will  not  flourish,  and  those  which  retain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil  do  so  after  a  struggle  to  oust  the 
others.  White  clover  is  natural  to  most  of  our 
soils,  so  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  keep  a  lawn 
clear  of  it.  Still,  as  the  beauty  of  a  close  shorn 


turf  is  impaired  by  spots  of  this  plant,  it  is  ordi¬ 
narily  best  to  use  a  pound  or  two  of  the  seed  to 
the  acre.  There  are  certain  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  grasses  which  are  an  abomination  on  a 
lawn ;  among  them  Timothy,  Orchard  grass,  and 
Rye  grass.  Our  closest  pasture  sods  consist  chief¬ 
ly  of  June  or  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  Sweet  Ver¬ 
nal  grass,  and  White  clover.  We  recommend, 
then,  for  seeding  a  lawn  a  mixture  of  June  or 
Blue  grass,  and  Red-top,  in  equal  parts,  a  bush¬ 
el  of  each,  White  clover,  as  above  stated,  and 
a  dash  of  Sweet  Vernal  grass,  which,  however, 
exists  in  abundance  in  most  soils,  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  This  last  is  a 
pleasant  addition,  as  it  gives  out  a  fragrance 
when  drying,  which  is  exceedingly  grateful. 
On  stiff  soils  which  will  be  subjected  to  alter¬ 
nate  freezing,  thawing,  and  washing,  it  is  well 
to  sow  a  bushel  of  oats  with  the  grass  seed. 
Should  the  oats  grow  too  rank,  they  can  be  cut, 
and  they  will,  if  not  too  thick,  form  an  excellent 
protection  to  the  young  grass,  and  disappear  in 
the  spring.  After  sowing,  roll  the  land  evenly. 

- - —  ■&!— - -  - - . 

Cleaning  up  the  Garden. 


We  have  noticed  in  the  onion  districts,  that 
the  best  cultivators  arc  exceedingly  careful  in 
cleaning  up  the  land,  after  the  crop  is  matured. 
Hot  only  are  all  the  weeds  gathered  that  have 
escaped  the  hoe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
but  the  whole  ground  is  raked  over  and  not  a 
weed  left  to  mature  its  seeds.  They  find  it  pays, 
in  the  labor  it  saves  next  year.  It  is  partly  on 
this  account  that  onions  are  cultivated  for  years 
in  succession  upon  the  same  land.  It  takes 
several  years  to  get  the  weed  and  grass  seeds 
out  of  the  soil,  and  to  give  the  crop  the  full 
benefit  of  the  land.  If  the  garden  could  have 
this  thorough  cleaning  up,  as  fast  as  the  crops 
are  out  of  the  way,  it  would  make  vegetables 
much  cheaper.  The  peas  are  often  out  of  the 
way  in  July,  and  the  weeds  have  the  ground 
the  rest  of  the  season.  The  potatoes  and  early 
cabbage  are  gone  in  August,  and  the  weeds  reign 
till  frost  comes.  If  you  must  have  a  crop  to 
induce  tillage,  put  in  turnips.  These  will  always 
pay  where  there  is  a  pig  or  cow  upon  the 
premises.  But  with  or  without  cultivated 
crops,  keep  every  corner  of  the  garden  clean. 

Wilson’s  Blackberry  and  the  Small  Fruits. 

Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry  has  been  exhibited 
this  season  in  great  abundance,  and  of  great 
size.  One  fruit  grower  assures  the  public  that 
he  has  made  it  produce  from  300  to  900  bushels 
per  acre.  At  this  rate  of  production,  it  will  pay 
much  better  to  grow  blackberries  than  raspber¬ 
ries,  which  are  thought  to  yield  largely  at  200 
bushels  per  acre.  It  would  seem  a  fair  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  statement  of  cultivators,  that 
blackberries  will  yield  much  more  fruit  to  the 
acre  than  raspberries,  and  the  price,  judging 
from  the  retail  market,  is  not  much  less.  The 
truth  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  we  have  no  adequate  supply  of  the  small 
fruits.  Even  whortleberries,  that  used  to  be 
dear  at  six  cents  a  quart,  are  now  retailed  at  25 
cents,  and  currants,  that  might  be  grown  so 
easily,  are  still  dearer.  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit 
Culturist  ought  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  all 
the  suburbs  of  our  cities.  We  want  to  suggest 
to  our  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies 
the  distribution  of  this  work  in  special  premi¬ 
ums  at  the  fall  fairs.  It  will  do  a  good  work. 
Published  by  O.  Judd  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 
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AKEBIA  QUINATA. 


^ - ■  - - 

A  Beautiful  Climber—  {Akebia  quinata.) 


Many  years  ago  Mr.  Wm.  Fortune,  the  cele¬ 
brated  adventurer  in  China,  found  along  the 
hedges  of  Chusan  a  climber  which  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  green-houses  of  England,  and  for 
a  long  time  valued  as  a  green-house  plant.  In¬ 
deed,  the  first  we  ever  saw  of  it  in  this  country 
was  in  a  house.  But  like  many  other  things, 
which,  at  their  first  introduction,  were  regarded 
as  tender,  this  has  proven,  at  least  around  New 
York,  and  southward,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  instead  of  growing  it  as  a  pot  plant, 
it  is  now  made  to  cover  large  trellises 
out  of  doors.  It  runs  very  freely  and 
makes  a  dense  covering  of  foliage.  The 
engraving  shows  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size.  They  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  our  Virginia 
creeper,  but  are  smaller,  and  of  a  duller 
green.  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  May. 

Each  cluster  contains  both  staminate 
and  pistillate  (male  and  female)  flowers. 

The  flowers  are  not  particularly  showy, 
being  of  a  dark  purplish  color,  but  their 
exquisite  spring-like  fragrance  compen¬ 
sates  for  any  deficiency  in  color.  The 
outer  flowers  of  the  cluster  are  stami¬ 
nate,  and  consist  of  three  colored  sepals, 
with  six  stamens,  while  the  central  ones 
are  smaller,  and  have  from  three  to  nine 
pistils.  The  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
the  fragrance  when  in  bloom,  render 
this  a  most  desirable  climber,  not  only 
for  covering  screens,  but  for  growing 
over  supports.  We  have  seen  it  grow 
upon  a  cedar  stake,  which  it  completely 
clothed  and  made  a  most  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject.  The  name  Akebia  is  a  Japanese 
one,  and  the  specific  name,  quinata ,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  five-parted  leaves.  Botanists 
place  the  plant  in  the  small  family  called 
Lardimbalacem,  of  which  we  have  no 
native  representatives ;  our  nearest  re¬ 
lative  is  the  Moonseed  ( Menispermum ). 

We  believe  that  the  plant  is  kept  by 
most  nurserymen.  Here  we  just  wish  to 
say  a  word  to  our  correspondents.  We 
scarcely  ever  publish  a  figure  of  a  plant 
but  we  get  letters  asking  for  seeds.  We 
have  neither  seeds  nor  plants  (except 
those  named  in  our  premium  list)  to 
send,  and  cannot  take  orders  for  them,  even 
from  old  friends.  It  is  seldom  that  we  illustrate 
a  plant  that  cannot  be  had  of  the  regular  nur¬ 
serymen,  if  a  shrub  or  perennial,  or  the  seeds  of 
which  cannot  be  had  of  the  seedsmen.  The 
large  dealers  avIio  advertise  with  us  keep  all 
these  things,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fill 
orders.  In  the  case  of  entirely  new  plants,  (and 
we  sometimes  have  to  notice  such),  we  are  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  say  that  they  are  not  yet  in 
market.  We  often  forego  the  illustration  of 
really  desirable  plants  because  we  know  that 
they  can  not  be  readily  obtained  by  our  readers. 


Some  New  Peas. 


The  reports  of  the  trials  of  peas  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,  at  Chiswick,  are 
always  interesting,  as  they  give  impartial  ac¬ 
counts  of  experiments  made  with  different  vari¬ 
eties  grown  side  by  side,  and  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  make  the  results  of  practical  value. 
The  trials  this  year  show,  as  have  the  previous 
ones,  that  many  new  varieties  are  only  old  ones 
renamed.  As  most  of  the  sorts  thus  put  down 


Many  are  pomologists  for  the  love  of  it,  and 
never  sell  fruit;  such  do  not  consider  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  They  discuss  varieties,  settle  which 
are  best  for  family  use,  and  which  for  market, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how  to 
market,  they  think  it  outside  of  their  province. 
Of  late  years,  however,  a  new  set  of  pomolo¬ 
gists  has  sprung  up,— -those  who  hold  that  they 
should  do  good  and  make  money.  Especially 
do  we  meet  these  at  the  West,  where  we  en¬ 
counter  men  who  have  as  keen  an  eye 
and  palate  as  the  amateur,  and  who 
not  only  know  which  are  the  best  fruits, 
but  which  will  pay  the  best.  It  is 
through  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
these  that  pomological  bodies  are 
brought  to  discuss  the  best  ways  of 
turning  fruit  into  money.  The  W estern 
State  Societies,  always  wide-awake, 
often  discuss  the  subject  of  packing  and 
marketing  fruit,  and  last  year  it  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  The  question  of 
the  best  package  for  fruits  is  yet  an  un¬ 
settled  one,  except  for  apples,  which  are 
almost  uniformly  shipped  in  barrels.  So 
important  a  matter  is  it  for  large  fruit 
growers  to  get  the  best  possible  package, 
that  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  offered 
a  premium  for  those  most  suitable  for 
berries  and  grapes,  to  be  awarded  at  his 
grape  exhibition  in  October  next.  Boxes 
are  taking  the  place  of  baskets  for  peach¬ 
es,  and  are  better  for  choice  pears  than 
are  kegs  and  barrels.  There  is  one  point 
upon  which  there  is  great  want  of  uni¬ 
formity — the  size.  When  fruit  is  quoted 
at  so  much  a  box  or  crate,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  both  grower  and  consumer  to 
know  what  quantities  these  represent. 
So  long  as  neither  law  nor  custom 
establish  the  size,  it  will  vary ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  one  should  buy  his 
peaches  at  a  venture,  while  the  law 
looks  after  his  bushel  of  wheat. 

But  whatever  the  package,  the  manner 
of  placing  the  fruit  in  it  has  much  to 
do  with  its  opening  handsomely.  Bar¬ 
rels  and  boxes  are  packed  bottom  up¬ 
wards.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  box 
is  removed,  a  layer  of  fruit  neatly  put  in, 
with  the  stems  all  in  one  direction,  and 
the  remaining  space  so  filled  that  some  pressure 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  head  or  bottom  to 
its  place.  The  mark  is  put  upon  the  head  or 
cover  to  be  opened.  In  packing  grapes  in  box¬ 
es,  the  same  order  is  observed.  In  putting  up 
fruit  in  this  way,  it  is  not  necessary  to  practise 
“  topping,”  or  putting  the  best  fruit  where  it  will 
first  meet  the  eye,  but  only  to  make  the  pack¬ 
ages  open  handsomely,  and  their  contents  show 
at  their  best.  Placing  a  small  quantity  of  good 
fruit  at  the  top  after  filling  the  box  with  that  of 
an  inferior  quality  is  not  only  dishonest,  but 
impolitic.  As  a  St.  Louis  dealer  said  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society:  “I 
wish  every  shipper  knew  the  value  to  him  of  a 
good  reputation — of  a  reputation  that  will  sell 
fruit-packages  bearing  his  brand  at  the  highest 
market  price,  without  inspection.  Every  fruit¬ 
grower  should  aim  to  get  such  a  reputation.” 
We  have  already  a  great  variety  of  bowls, 
boxes,  and  cups,  with  the  crates  to  pack  them 
in,  and  every  year'  is  adding  to  the  number. 
They  are  of  marvelous  convenience  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  it  will  pay  any  fruit  grower  to  visit 
this  city  to  see  what  the  inventors  of  the  country 
are  doing  to  help  the  sale  of  his  products. 


are  not  known  with  us,  we  do  not  give  their 
names.  The  custom  of  furnishing  an  old  pea 
with  a  new  title  is  not  unknown  in  this  country. 
An  English  seed  dealer  informed  us  that  he  sent 
the  same  variety  to  several  different  dealers, 
who  put  it  out  each  as  his  own  “  Extra  Early.” 
The  pea  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  synonyms  is  the  Daniel  O’Rourke.  This 
is  itself  a  misnomer,  it  being  really  Sangster’s 
No.  1,  though  the  other  name  has  become  so 
widely  known  that  there  is  not  much  probabil¬ 


ity  of  its  being  changed.  Of  this  variety,  sever¬ 
al  stocks  are  known,  differing  in  quality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  care  that  has  been  used  in  cultivating 
and  selecting.  Among  the  new  peas  the  one 
the  most  highly  commended  is  Laxton’s  Su¬ 
preme,  resulting  from  a  cross  between  Laxton’s 
Prolific  and  Little  Gem.  This  variety  is  as 
early  as  the  Daniel  O’Rourke,  and  of  better 
quality.  The  Gardener’s  Chronicle  says:  “A 
grand  pea:  the  sample  sent # was  remarkably 
fine — large,  full  pods,  with  10  large  peas  in  each, 
and  almost  as  uniform  in  character  as  if  from  a 
mold.”  Other  fine  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Lax- 
ton  are  William  the  1st,  and  Alpha. — Interest 
always  attaches  to  new  things,  and  we  watch 
their  development  with  pleasure,  though  for 
many  years  lovers  of  this  delicious  vegetable 
have  had  no  occasion  to  place  their  main  reli¬ 
ance  for  early  on  other  than  the  Daniel  O’Rourke, 
and  for  late  on  any  but  the  Champion  of  England. 


Packing  Fruit  for  Market. 

If  the  old  shopkeeper’s  maxim  that  “  Goods 
well  bought  are  half  sold”  is  true,  it  is  still 
more  true  that  fruit  well  packed  is  half  sold. 
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Sea-side  Fare.— The  Clam. 


A  New  Englander  who  orders  clams  in  New  York 
is  likely  to  he  served  with  a  quite  different  “  shell¬ 
fish  ”  from  the  one  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
the  clam  at  home.  That  which  is  commonly  called 
the  clam  in  New  York  is  the  qualiog  of  New 
England,  while  the  clam  proper  is  designated  as  the 
soft  or  long  clam.  The  two  are  quite  different  in 
structure,  habits,  and  flavor.  The  clam  proper 
{My a  arenaria  of  the  naturalist),  is  the  one  repre¬ 
sented  in  figure  1.  The  shells  are  quite  thin,  and 
of  a  more  or  less  distinct  white,  or- often  of  a  dull 


Eig.  1.— SOFT-SHELL  CLAM. 


lead  color;  the  color  as  well  as  the  size  varying 
with  the  locality.  At  one  end  of  the  shell  projects 
the  siphon  or  “  snout,”  which  is  capable  of  remark¬ 
able  extension.  The  clam  burrows  in  the  sand  along 
the  margins  of  saltwater  bays  and  rivers,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark.  It  is  concealed  at  a 
depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  keeps  up  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  water  above  it  by  means  of 
its  long  snout,  through  which  it  takes  its  food. 
Clams  are  obtained  by  digging  with  a  short  handled 
hoe,  when  the  tide  is  low.  Their  presence  is  readily 
discovered  by  the  jets  of  water  they  throw  up  when 
alarmed  by  footsteps.  They  discharge  a  sudden 
stream  of  water  and  draw  their  snout  completely 
within  their  shells. — The  engraving,  figure  3,  pre¬ 
sents  the  animal  with  one  shell  removed.  The  large, 
roundish  body  is  popularly  known  as  the  belly,  the 
narrow  strip  which  nearly  encircles  it  is  the  “rim,” 
while  the  snout  has  been  already  spoken  of.  The 
snout  and  rim  are  covered  with  a  thin  aud  usually 
dark  colored  skin,  which  is  easily  separated,  and  is 


which  attains  greater  perfection  on  the  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay  than  elsewhere.  In  the  summer 
season  the  shores  of  this  Bay  are  visited,  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  people,  many  of  whom  come  from  a  long 
distance  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  clam-bake. 
The  method  of  cooking  is  most  primitive.  A  cijjcle 
is  paved  with  stones,  upon  which  a  fire  is  built. 
When  the  stones  have  become  well  heated  the 
coals  and  ashes  are  swept  off  and  the  clams  placed 
upon  them  in  a  heap  and  closely  covered  with  a 
heavy  coating  of  sea-weed.  The  clams  are  steamed 
iu  this  way  until  they  are  done,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  'opening  of  the  shells.  They  are  served  in 
the  shell.  Each  guest  is  supplied  with  a  cup  of 
melted  butter,  to  which  pepper,  vinegar,  etc.,  may 
be  added.  The  auimal  is  picked  from  the  shell, 
and  the  thin  skin,  before  referred  to,  pulled  off. 

The  snout  furnishes  a  con¬ 
venient  handle  for  holding 
it  while  conveying  it  to  the 
'  mouth,  it  first  having  had  a 
dip  in  the  melted  butter. 
The  snout  is  retained  by 
the  fingers  while  the  tender 
portions  are  bitten  off.  A 
distant  imitation  of  a  clam- 
:  bake  may  bo  made  by  plac- 
h  ing  the  clams  in  a  closely 
-  covered  pot  over  a  fire  until 
done.  Fried  clams  are  some¬ 
times  poorly  done,  by  open¬ 
ing  them,  splitting  open  the 
snout,  to  remove  the  grit 
usually  contained  there,  rol¬ 
ling  in  meal  or  crumbs,  aud 
frying  whole.  A  much  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  remove  the 
bellies,  cover  with  meal, 
and  fry  separately  ;  the  rims  aud  the  tender  por¬ 
tions  of  the  snouts  are  to  be  chopped  fine,  mixed 
with  egg  and  flour  to  form  a  batter,  and  fried 
as  fritters.  Clams  may  be  stewed  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  oysters,  or  made  into  a  “  chowder,”  which 
is  a  compound  stew  in  which  pork,  potatoes, 
onions,  etc.,  are  used  in  varying  proportions. 

■ - - - - - - 

Tomatoes  Next  Winter. 


CLAM  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL. 


removed  in  preparing  the  animal  for  food.  Only  the 
lower  part  of  the  snout  is  eatable,  the  upper  portion 
being  of  a  strength  and  elasticity  to  defy  mastication. 
The  tenderness  and  flavor  of  the  clam  vary  in 
different  waters,  and  in  the  same  water  there  are 
beds  the  products  of  which  are  particularly  prized. 
Clams  are  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  best  of 
which  is  the  aboriginal  “  clam-bake,”  an  institution 


This  favorite  vegetable  is  eaten  with  added  relish 
during  winter,  when  the  garden  is  locked  up,  and 
“sauce”  is  hard  to  procure.  A  little  painstaking 
now  will  secure  a  good  supply  for  the  time  of  need. 
Select  ripe,  sound  tomatoes,  place  them  in  a  colan¬ 
der,  immerse  them  in  boiling  water  to  loosen  the 
skins,  lift  them  out,  and  peel  them  at  once.  Cook 
them  in  a  porcelain  lined  kettle.  *  Tin  will  answer 
if  it  be  not  much  worn,  but  iron  is  easily  corroded 
by  their  acid,  and  the  fruit  will  be  spoiled  in  color 
and  flavor  by  its  use.  Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon 
or  pudding  stick.  Tomatoes  may  be 
kept  without  very  thorough  cook¬ 
ing,  but  as  they  are  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  water  the  sauce  will  be 
much  better  if  boiled  down  one-half 
or  more  of  its  original  bulk.  Put 
them  up  in  tin  cans  if  bottles  can¬ 
not  bo  procured,  and  solder  the  tops 
tight  while  the  contents  are  boiling 
hot.  This  is  a  troublesome  process, 
and  fruit  preserving  jars  or  bottles, 
which  are  now  easily  had  at  almost 
every  country  store, will  be  preferred. 
With  these,  as  with  all  vegetables 
or  fruits  to  be  kept  air-tight,  the  one 
great  point  of  oare  is  to  make  them 
air-tight.  Have  the  bottles  heated 
that  they  may  not  crack,  pour  in  the 
hot  contents,  filling  the  jar,  aud 
fasten  the  cover  at  once.  By  the  use  of  fruit-pre¬ 
serving  powders  or  solution,  which  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  less  care  is  needed  to  exclude  the  air. 
Many  who  have  used  these  preparations  prefer 
them  to  the  former  method. 

Tomato  Catsup. — At  the  request  of  several  in¬ 
quirers  we  republish  the  directions  given  several 
years  since  in  the  Ac/ricidturist. '  Select  perfectly 
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ripe,  sound  fruit,  cut  in  slices,  and  boil  until  the 
pulp  is  cooked  soft.  Hub  it  through  a  sieve  to 
take  out  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  replace  it  in 
the  kettle  for  cooking.  To  each  gallon  of  pulp 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  salt,  ground  pep¬ 
per,  and  mustard,  aud  one  of  ground  allspice. 
Enclose  four  large  sweet  peppers,  and  two  or 
three  garlics,  or  one  large  onion,  in  a  small  bag, 
aud  boil  in  the  catsup.  The  garlic  or  onion  may 
be  omitted  if  the  flavor  is  not  relished.  Cook  it 
until  of  the  right  consistence.  It  should  be  just 
thick  enough  to  run  slowly  from  a  bottle.  When 
cool,  pour  it  into  bottles,  cover  them  with  a  bit 
of  cotton  cloth  tied  on  the  neck,  aud  leave  it 
three  months  to  ripen;  then  cork  aud  seal. 

Soap  Cups. 

Soap  dishes  of  some  kind  are  indispensable  about 
the  kitchen  sink  or  wash  room,  if  the  housekeeper 

means  to  be  neat 
and  orderly.  The  il¬ 
lustration  presents 
cheap  forms  of 
these  articles.  Fig. 
1  is  a  berry  bowl, 
such  as  is  retailed 
in  the  market  for 
lour  cents.  It  is 
turned  in  a  lathe 
from  poplar  or 
any  soft  wood,  and  makes  a  convenient  dish  for 
hard  soap.  Fig.  3  is  made  from  two  blocks  of 
inch  board,  about  4J^  inches  square,  with  a  hole 
cut  in  the  middle.  Between  the  blocks  a  strip  of 
copper  or  iron  wire  cloth  is  inserted,  and  the  two 
blocks  are  pinned  or  screwed  together  so  as  to 
bring  the  grain  at  right  angles.  These  dishes  can 
be  made  at  home,  and  have  this  advantage  over 
stone  china  or  earthen  ones,  that  they  are  not  easily 
broken.  We  give 
quite  frequently 
these  illustrations 
of  ornamental  and 
useful  articles,  for 
the  purpose  of 
encouraging  their 
home  manufacture. 

In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  where 
labor  and  material  Fig.  3. 

are  plenty,  they  can  be  made  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  purchased,  and  making  them  serves  to  developo 
the  mechanical  skill  of  the  boys,  and  affords  them 
interesting  and  profitable  occupation.  A  little 
work-shop,  with  a  turning  lathe  and  a  tool  chest, 
we  think  one  of  the  best  investments  a  father  can 
make  for  his  sons.  They  will  spoil  some  good 
timber,  some  screws  and  nails,  and  cut  their  fingers 
perhaps,  but  will  soon  learn  to  use  tools  efficiently, 
and  will  get  an  education  in  practical  matters 
quite  as  valuable  as  anything  they  learn  iu  schools, 

• - -  . - - a»l— - >■-— - 

The  Cooking  of  Vegetables. 


In  continuing  our  notes  on  the  manner  of  cook¬ 
ing  some  of  the  less  known  vegetables,  we  give 
some  that  are  seldom  found  upon  farmers’  tables, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

Ego  Plant.— The  fruit  of  this  is  egg  shaped 
when  small,  but  as  it  grows  large,  it  becomes  irreg¬ 
ularly  rounded.  It  is  lit  for  use  from  the  time  it 
is  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  until  the  mi¬ 
nute  seeds  begin  to  turn  brown.  It  is  singular  that 
the  fruit  itself  is  called  egg-plant ;  the  name  egg- 
fruit  would  be  much  more  appropriate.  In  some 
places  it  is  called  Guinea  Squash.  It  is  one  of  those 
vegetables,  which,  like  the  tomato,  most  people  do 
not  relish  at  first,  but  of  whieh  after  a  few  trials 
they  become  exceedingly  fond.  Even  when  most 
carefully  cooked,  it  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  fat, 
and  is  not  suited  to  these  whose  digestion  is  fee¬ 
ble.  The  fruit  is  cut  into  slices  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  pared,  aud  the  slices  piled  up  on  a  plate  with 
salt  sprinkled  between  them,*  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
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an  hour  before  cooking.  Some  omit  the  paring  as 
well  as  the  previous  salting,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
slight  acridity  unless  these  are  done.  The  slices 
are  dipped  in  a  thin  batter,  or  in  egg,  and  covered 
with  powdered  cracker,  and  fried  until  quite  soft. 
Sometimes  the  batter,  etc.,  are  omitted,  and  the 
■slices  fried  without  any  covering;  in  this  way  they 
soak  fat  and  are  very  greasy.  It  is  said  that  they 
arc  good  stuffed  with  spiced  bread  crumbs,  and 
baked,  but  we  have  never  tried  them  in  this  way. 

Okra. — The  pods  of  a  plant  related  to  the  Holly¬ 
hock  are  eaten,  especiallygit  the  South.  They  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  several  sided,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip.  These  should  be  taken  before 
they  become  at  all  tough  or  fibrous,  at  which  time 
they  abound  in  a  thick  mucilage,  which  has  no  very 
positive  flavor.  Their  chief  use  is  in  soups;  the 
pods  being  sliced  and  added  to  the  soup  impart  a 
richness  and  thickness.  The  “  Gumbo  ”  of  the 
South  is  a  thick  soup  or  stew  made  with  chicken 
and  Okra.  The  whole  pods  boiled  plain  and  dressed 
with  drawn  butter  are  fancied  by  many,  and  are 
considered  a  very  nutritious  and  wholesome  dish. 

Salsify. — A  white  root,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
diminutive  parsnip,  often  called  Oyster-plant  or 
Vegetable-oyster.  In  season  from  the  time  the 
roots  are  as  large  as  one’s  finger  until  spring.  May 
be  kept  in  the  ground  or  in  the  cellar.  In  whatever 
way  the  root  is  used  it  is  first  to  be  scraped  to  re¬ 
move  the  skin,  and  immediately  thrown  into  water. 
If  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  after  scrap¬ 
ing,  the  milky  juice  the  root  contains  would  soon 
turn  to  a  disagreeable  brown  color.  One  of  the 
simplest  ways  of  cooking  is  to  cut  the  roots  in 
small  pieces,  stew  in  water  until  tender,  make  a 
sauce  by  adding'butter  and  a  little  flour  to  thicken, 
and  season  with  salt,  and  pepper.  To  fry  Salsify, 
boil  the  roots  whole  until  tender,  dip  each  one  in 
batter,  and  fry;  or  mash  the  boiled  roots,  and  make 
small  cakes,  which  are  dipped  in  batter  and  fried. 
Salsify  soup,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  bear 
a  resemblance  to  oyster  soup,  is  made  by  boiling 
the  sliced  root  in  water;  when  tender,  add  milk, 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  thicken  with  a  little 
pounded  cracker.  A  little  picked  codfish  is  added 
by  some  cooks  to  increase  the  resemblance  to 
oysters,  but  for  ourselves  we  like  salsify  too  well  as 
salsify  to  wish  to  make  it  appear  like  anything  else. 


Household  Talks. 


BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


One  of  the  nicest  desserts  for  dinner  this  warm 
weather,  I  think,  is  ice  cream.  If  properly  man¬ 
aged,  it  is  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  most  of  the 
rich  pastries  and  puddings  usually  found  on  our  side 
table,  and  if  not  made  of  rich  custard  and  pure 
cream,  is  much  healthier.  I  often  make  mine  of 
new  milk  only,  flavoring  with  white  sugar  and 
vanilla.  Of  course  if  I  have  company  or  wish  it 
extra  nice,  I  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh 
cream.  The  freezing  process  is  extremely  simple. 
If  one  has  a  patent  freezer  or  uses  merely  a  tin 
pail,  the  method  is  much  the  same.  Let  the  cream 
or  prepared  milk  or  custard  be  put  into  the  tin,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  where  it  may  get  as  cold  as 
possible  before  trying  to  freeze.  When  ready,  ad¬ 
just  the  cream  tin  in  the  center  of  the  wooden  pail. 
If  a  patent  is  used,  be  careful  to  fasten  the  little 
hooks  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  into  the 
latches  on  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  pail.  Break  up 
into  qjiite  small  pieces  about  5  pounds  of  ice,  and 
allow  to  that  quantity  a  little  over  a  pound  of  salt; 
put  into  the  outside  pail  a  layer  of  ice  and  a  good 
“sprinkling  of  salt,  another  quantity  of  ice  and  salt, 
until  all  is  used.  Let  it  stand  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  commence  to  turn  the  handle  for  the  purpose 
of  stirring  the  cream  and  the  freezing  agents.  Rap¬ 
id  freezing  depends  upon  the  ice  and  salt  being 
brought  constantly  together.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  constant  agitation.  In  the  patents  the  agitator 
and  cream-dasher  work  in  unison.  If  the  cream  is 
long  in  coming  to  ice,  put  more  salt  in  the  outer 
pail.  To  an  experienced  operator,  5  pounds  of  ice 
and  1  of  salt  fs  quite  sufficient  to  freeze  2  quarts  of 
cream,  and  I  have  often  placed  more  cream  in  the 


tin  after  the  first  was  used,  and  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main,  stirring  occasionally,  have  had  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  callers  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

I  think  that  I  am  justly  proud  of  my  ingenuity 
in  inventing  a  drying  frame.  Its  extreme  simplic¬ 
ity  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  housekeeper. 
I  got  Edward  to  bring  me  from  the  carpenter  a 
wooden  frame,  made  light,  but  strong,  and  about  5 
feet  square.  Also  a  small  ball  of  white,  but  strong 
twine.  I  cut  a  quantity  into  lengths  of  7  feet,  and 
to  one  end  of  each  fastened  a  tack,  which  was  ham¬ 
mered  firmly  on  one 
side  of  the  frame. 
About  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  this  an¬ 
other  string  was  se¬ 
cured  in  the  same 
way,  and  exactly  op¬ 
posite  to  each  tack 
a  shingle-nail  was 
driven  firmly  into 
the  frame.  When 
stringing  apples  or 
peaches  for  the  purpose  of  drying  I  use  a  darning- 
needle,  threading  the  loose  end  of  the  string,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  threaded,  take  off 
the  needle  and  wind  the  string  around  the  sliingle- 
nail  opposite.  As  the  fruit  dries  it  may  be  slipped 
along  the  thread  and  more  added  until  the  frame  is 
full  of  dried  fruit.  This  is  a  very  convenient  frame 
ns  it  may  be  taken  in  at  night  or  during  a  rain 
storm  without  disturbing  the  fruit,  and  may  also 
be  adjusted  over  the  kitchen  stove  and  used  for 
drying  apples  during  the  winter  months. 

A  favorite  dish  for  tea,  I  make  as  follows :  Set  to 
boil  a  quart  of  milk,  beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to 
a  foam,  adding  a  very  little  white  sugar,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  lemon ;  put  this  to  float  on  the  milk.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  boils,  take  off  the  foam  and  stir  in  the 
whites  of  two,  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  well  beat¬ 
en,  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  pleasantly.  Take 
from  the  fire  immediately',  and  set  to  cool.  When 
nearly  or  quite  cold,  season  the  custard  with  lemon 
or  vanilla,  and  pour  into  custard  cups,  or  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  place  the  foam  on  the  surface.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  dish  and  eats  as  good  as  it  looks. 

The  doctor  says  he  likes  my  ripe  tomato  pickle 
better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  easily'  made  of  any.  I  boil  up  a  quantity  of  vin¬ 
egar,  spicing  well  with  red  peppers,  allspice,  mace, 
mustard  seed,  whole  ginger,  and  horseradish,  to 
about  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  adding  alum  the  size  of 
a  butternut,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt ;  pour  into 
a  crock,  and  every  morning  as  the  tomatoes  are 
gathered,  select  the  smooth  skinned,  firm  fleshed, 
and  small  sized  ones,  wipe  and  place  gently  in  the  vin¬ 
egar,  allowing  a  small  plate  over  them  to  keep  them 
under.  The  vinegar  should  be  very  strong  and 
good.  This  pickle  will  keep  all  winter  if  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar.  Small  cucumbers,  small  green 
tomatoes,  radish  pods,  button  onions,  beans,  and 
nasturtium  buds,  I  gather  from  day  to  day,  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  a  brine  not  too  strong.  In  nine  or 
ten  days  I  drain  from  the  brine,  allowing  them  to 
stand  in  the  colander  four  or  five  hours  before 
pickling.  After  wiping  dry  and  placing  compactly 
in  a  crock  or  jar,  I  pour  over  a  vinegar  pickle  made 
the  same  as  for  the  ripe  tomatoes,  omitting  the  salt, 
however.  On  no  account  use  cloves  or  cinnamon 
for  green  pickle,  as  it  will  discolor  it  sadly.  Re¬ 
serve  those  kinds  of  spices  for  peaches,  plums,  and 
all  kinds  of  sweet  pickle. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Cabbage. 


Cabbages,  in  cooking  will  leave  an  odor  behind 
them,  but  ventilation  is  a  ready  remedy  for  this 
and  other  ills.  The  whole  tribe  is  wholesome— 
Early  York,  Flat  Dutch,  Bergen,  Green  Savoy, 
Stone  Mason,  and  Mammoth.  Gregory  of  Marble¬ 
head  ought  to  have  a  monument  for  growing  them 
of  00  lbs.  weight.  -  For  laboring  people  the  cabbage 
is  a  great  sustainer  of  muscle.  For  this  reason 


it  is  universally  popular  among  our  Irish  and  Ger¬ 
man  fellow-citizens.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be 
indigestible,  but  this  depends  more  upon  tiie  mode 
of  cooking  than  upon  the  article.  As  cold  slaw  it 
agrees  with  delicate  stomachs,  if  they  are  in  health. 
If  not,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  give 
trouble.  Though  an  admirable  accompaniment 
of  a  boiled  dinner,  it  should  not  be  boiled  with  the 
corned  meats,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooked. 
There  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the  article.  Green 
Savoy  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  for  those 
who  cannot  have  cauliflower,  is  good  enough. 


Ladies  at  the  Fall  Fairs. 


The  best  part  of  any  agricultural  exhibition  is 
the  people,  and  the  best  part  of  the  people  are  the 
ladies.  The  legitimate  aim  of  the  fair  is  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people  in  the  details  of  their  call¬ 
ing.  We  very  properly  measure  the  success  of  an 
agricultural  exhibition,  not  by  the  multitudes  that 
throng  it,  and  the  entrance  fees,  but  by  the  instruc¬ 
tion  it  affords  to  those  who  come.  There  should 
first  be  something  to  see,  and  then  the  more  that 
come  the  better.  No  part  of  the  exhibition  is  more 
instructive  than  that  which  appropriately  comes 
under  woman’s  supervision.  The  dairy  belongs 
to  her,  and  the  bread,  the  needle-work  and  the  fine 
arts,  the  flowers  and  the  poultry.  We  are  very  far 
from  perfection  in  any  of  these  departments,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
our  fair  countrywomen  fully  represented  in  the 
fairs  that  are  just  before  us.  The  prizes  are  worth 
contending  for,  aside  from  those  offered  by  the 
committees.  “The  best  bread  maker  in  the 
country  ”  is  an  honor  that  would  sit  gracefully  on 
any  woman.  The  finest  butter  neatly  stamped  in 
golden  balls  is  certain  to  be  looked  at,  and  the 
maker  to  be  inquired  for.  Bouquets  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  will  draw  something  better  than  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered.  They  will  draw  out  the  skill,  and 
cultivate  the  taste  of  the  makers,  and  give 
pleasure  to  the  thousands  who  study  them.  Of 
course  it  will  take  time  and  labor  to  prepare  for  the 
fair,  but  could  the  labor  be  more  worthily  bestow¬ 
ed  ?  These  fairs,  notwithstanding  their  perversions, 
are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  We  have  followed  them  for  a  score  of 
years,  and  never  attended  one  but  wc  carried  away 
new  ideas  and  useful  hints.  It  does  us  all  good  to 
come  in  contact  with  our  fellows,  and  study  their 
handiwork.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  society  to  con¬ 
tribute  our  share  to  these  exhibitions  and  make 
them  successful  and  worthy  of  general  patronage. 


Sunshine  in  Sleeping  Rooms. — Sunshine  is  as 
necessary  to  the  health  of  animals  as  plants,  and 
we  should  contrive,  if  possible,  to  have  our  sleeping 
rooms  upon  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  house. 
We  want  more  sunlight  of  the  material  kind,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual,  in  our  houses.  “Faded  car¬ 
pets!”  you  exclaim.  Then  out  with  them,  or  let 
them  fade.  Better  a  thousand  times  than  have  the 
roses  fade  from  the  cheeks  of  wives  and  children. 

.  ...  t  —  ■  — 

Preserving  Crab  Apples. 


A  beautiful  sight  is  the  crab  apple  tree,  loaded 
with  its  ruddy  or  golden  fruit,  which  loses  none  of 
its  charms  when  well  preserved  upon  the  table. 
Core  them  with  a  penknife,  leaving  the  hole  as 
small  as  possible.  Put  a  pound  of  refined  sugar 
for  every  pound  of  prepared  fruit  in  the  preserving 
vessel,  and  add  one  cup  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  and  cook  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  sugar 
is  all  dissolved,  and  hot,  put  in  the  apples  and  boil 
gently  until  they  are  clear.  Take  out  the  apples, 
boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick,  and  pour  into  the 
vessels  in  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  kept.  A  few 
slices  of  lemon  boiled  with  the  fruit  improves  the 
preserves  for  those  who  like  that  flavor.  The 
apples  arc  sometimes  preserved  whole  with  %  of  a 
lb.  of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  fruit,  but  they  are  not  so 
nice.  For  immediate  use,  a  %  lb.  of  sugar  to  one' 
of  cored  fruit  makes  a  nice  sauce  for  roast  meats. 
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“  Sunstroke.” 


Lightning  strikes,  and  with  terrible  energy  tears,  molts, 
and  destroys  whatever  would  obstruct  its  passage ;  but 
properly  speaking,  the  snn  does  no  such  fling.  No  sud¬ 
den  beam  darts  with  resistless  force  to  smite  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  person  who  may  be  exposed  >1n  the  sunshine. 
What  is  called  sunstroke  is  really  prostration  from  ex¬ 
cessive  heat,  and  it  may  occur  in  any  overheated  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine.  Persons 
enfeebled  by  drinking,  by  over  exertion,  or  other  causes 
which  lessen  the  strength,  are  most  liable  to  be  thus 
affected.  During  the  hot  weather  of  July,  this  year, 
when  more  than  two  hundred  persons  died  from  this 
cause,  in  New  York  alone,  in  a  single  week,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  a  very  large  majority  were  of  intemperate 
habits.  Confirmed  teetotallers  were  exempt.  No  tem¬ 
perance  lecture  could  be  stronger.  TTsnnlly  there  arc 
symptoms  of  prostration  by  heat,  occurring  in  time  to 
avoid  a  fatal  result.  Trembling,  faintness,  inability  to 
move,  and  a  sinking  feeling,  usually  precede  the  more 
marked  effects.  When  any  such  feelings  are  experienced 
during  extreme  heat,  all  exertion  should  be  instantly  stop¬ 
ped,  and  the  person  lie  down  in  the  shade  at  once  until 
entirely  relieved.  Cold  water  or  ice  applied  to  the  head, 
and  some  stimulant  administered  with  judgment,  will  aid 
in  recovery.  Prevention  is  not  difficult.  All  excess  in 
food,  drink,  or  exercise,  and  much  excitement  of  any 
kind,  should  be  especially  avoided,  when  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  marks  90  degrees  or  upward.  If  work 
must  be  done,  a  cabbage  leaf  or  wet  handkerchief 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  hat  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Caai*I«*as  CS  amUjlisig-. 

A  traveler  describes  a  singular  mode  of  gambling  wit¬ 
nessed  by  him  in  Peru.  A  negro  having  a  large  tray  of 
pies  takes  his  stand  at  some  corner  where  many  are  pass¬ 
ing.  Those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  game,  usually  boys, 
each  place  a  penny  on  some  one  of  the  pies,  which  are 
valued  at  five  to  ten  cents  each.  The  proprietor  then  with 
a  small  brush  drives  away  the  flies  which  swarm  over 
the  eatables,  and  all  anxiously  wait  to  see  on  which  pie 
a  fly  will  first  alight.  If  it  be  on  one  where  a  penny  is 
placed,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  person  who  laid 
down  the  penny,  and  the  remainder  of  the  money  is 
taken  by  the  owner  of  the  pies.  A  similar  style  of  gam¬ 
bling  has  been  practised  in  Paris,  by  dissolute  young 
men  who  place  several  lumps  of  sugar  upon  a  table,  and 
then  bet  as  to  the  lump  on  which  a  fly  will  first  alight. 


Ways  of  CScttisag  a  BVivimg’ — IV. 


TRY  YOUR  STRENGTH,  SIR? 

The  apparatus  shown  in  the  above  engraving,  called 
*  a  dynamometer,  is  very  popular  in  a  crowd.  Everyman, 
and  every  boy  especially,  likes  to  be  strong,  to  know  the 
power  of  his  muscles,  and  if  it  be  more  than  ordinary,  to 
exhibit  it.  So  the  man  who  lets  people  try  their  strength 
at  a  penny  apiece  finds  it  quite  profitable.  The  writer 
once  discovered  a  trick  of  tills  trade  while  trying  tire 
machine  witli  a  number  of  friends.  Being  of  about  ordi¬ 
nary  strength  he  could  lift  probably  400  lbs.,  but  pulling 
at  the  dynamometer  he  was  astonished  to  find  he  had 
lifted  over  500  lbs.,  according  to  the  mark  on  the  dial 
plate.  The  proprietor  complimented  the  surprising 
strength  shown  by  a  not  very  large  man,  but  the  latter 
smiled  to  notice  how  the  apparatus  was  arranged  to  show 
more  than  the  real  strength  laid  out.  If  such  trials  of 
strength,  carefully  made,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  person, 
would  lead  to  the  use  of  proper  means  of  increasing  one's 
muscular  power,  the  exhibitor  of  the  dynamometer  might 


be  classed  among  the  useful  members  of  society.  Dr. 
Winship,  the  strong  man,  who  lifted  2,000  lbs.  or  more, 
showed  how  muscle  can  be  increased  by  training.  Such 
extraordinary  lifting  power  is  not  needed,  and  costs  more 
time  and  work  than  it  is  worth,  but  it  proves  that  every 
healthy  young  person  can  improve  his  strength  sufficient¬ 
ly  if  he  will  patiently  labor  for  it  by  taking  proper  exercise. 

A  FVivate  B*ic4jttve  Gallery. 

Finer  pictures  than  were  ever  painted  on  canvas  may 
be  owned  by  many  without  expending  a  cent.  By  train¬ 
ing  the  eyes  to  observe,  the  imagination  to  arrange,  and 
the  memory  to  keep  the  scenes  presented  in  every  day 
life,  or  described  by  others  in  books  and  newspapers, 
one  may  furnish  his  inner  apartments  most  gorgeously. 
Artists  do  this  before  they  try  to  show  their  thoughts  in 
pictures  for  the  eyes  of  others,  and  every  painter  will  tell 
you  that  the  scene  in  his  own  mind  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  anything  he  can  express  with  pencil  and  brush. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  mountain  not  far  from  where  you  live. 
It  looms  grandly  up  toward  the  sky,  and  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  living  near 
it.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  with  such  a  strong  point  to 
begin  with,  to  work  up  a  fine  picture  gallery.  You  can 
imagine  all  the  varied  changes  of  color  which  vines 
and  flowers  would  give ;  new  trees  may  be  grouped  here 
and  there  ;  a  torrent  rushing  down  the  side,  with  a  cat¬ 
aract  midway,  with  the  deep  rugged  gorge  which  it  has 
worn  away,  will  change  the  scene  ;  you  can  build  castles 
and  palaces  along  its  sides,  and  a  towering  fortress  at  the 
top,  and  set  phantom  soldiers,  or  real  troops  in  armor,  or 
with  shining  bayonets,  climbing  up  the  sides,  and  charg¬ 
ing  among  the  well  defended  works.  If  there  is  no  such 
striking  feature  in  the  surrounding  landscape,  then 
make  one.  Read  the  best  description  you  can  find  of 
forest,  lake,  or  mountain,  and  bring  it  before  you.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  choice  landscapes  which  may 
thus  be  possessed,  and  the  making  of  them  will  not  only 
fill  many  an  otherwise  unimproved  hour  with  pleasure, 
but  refine  the  taste,  and  purify  and  elevate  the  thoughts. 

44  Ejitlle  Iny  Brittle. ” 

A  nut  dropped  by  a  squirrel  fell  through  the  opening 
in  the  middle  of  an  old  millstone  which  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  being  thus  protected,  grew  into  a  thriving 
sapling  that  shot  up  through  the  opening.  In  a  few 
years  it  had  increased  so  that  it  filled  the  space  and  was 
firmly  wedged  to  the  sides  of  the  heavy  stone.  Still  It 
grew,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  little  by  little  it  lifted  the 
entire  weight  clear  from  the  earth,  so  high  that  a  man 
could  sit  beneath  it.  All  was  done  by  atom  after  atom, 
borne  by  the  sap  to  the  growing  trunk.  Think  of  this, 
my  little  man,  puzzling  over  “Long  Division”  in  arith¬ 
metic;  little  by  little  of  thinking  and  working  will  take 
you  through  Fractions,  Rule  of  Three,  and  those  terrible 
problems  at  the  end  of  the  book,  by  and  by — but  be  sure 
that  the  little  by  little  is  not  neglected.  And  you,  hard 
working  lad  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shops,  look  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Watts,  Morse,  Field,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  thousands 
more  who  have  lifted  the  weight  of  circumstances  that 
would  hold  them  down  like  millstones,  and  who  have 
by  their  steady  perseverance  risen  above  their  fellows, 
easily  bearing  their  burdens  ;  and  “ Keep  pegging  away." 

A  Great  Structure. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  an  hundred 
and  eight  feet  higher  than  the  Washington  Monument 
at  Baltimore,  sixty-eight  feet  higher  than  that  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  twenty-three  feet  higher  than  the  Trinity  Church 
spire  of  New  York.  It  is  the  only  considerable  dome  of 
iron  in  the  world.  It  is  a  vast  hollow  sphere  of  iron, 
weighing  S, 200, 000  pounds.  How  much  is  that  ?  More 
than  four  thousand  tons,  or  about  the  weight  of  seventy 
thousand  full  grown  people  ;  or  about  equal  to  a  thousand 
laden  coal  cars,  which,  holding  four  tons  apiece,  would 
reach  two  miles  and  a  half.  Directly  over  your  head  is  a 
figure  in  bronze,  “  America,”  weighing  14,9S5  pounds. 
The  pressure  of  the  iron  dome  upon  its  piers  and  pillars 
is  13,417  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  St.  Peter’s  presses 
nearly  20,000  pounds  more  to  the  square  foot,  and  St. 
Genevive,  at  Paris,  60,000  pounds  more.  It  would  require, 
to  crush  the  supports  of  our  dome,  a  pressure  of  775, 2S0 
lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  The  dome  cost  about  $1,100,000. 

Answers!  to  IProitolesms  and  IPsazzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
August  number,  page  301.  No.  314.  Logogrigh. — The  prin¬ 
cipal  word  is  peat.  From  the  letters  may  be  formed,  1, 
Pat ;  2,  Pea  (one  syllable  of  peacock) ;  3,  Pet ;  4,  Pate ; 

5,  Tape;  G,  Tap _ No.  315.  Mathematical  Problem. — 

4,358  feet,  nearly. . . .  No.  316.  Picture  Puzzle.— It  is  a  holy 

see  (holey  C,)  in  the  midst  of  foes  (of  O’s) _ No.  317. 

Metagram. — Meat,  peat,  feat,  seat _ No.  318.  Puzzle  Pic¬ 


ture.—  Death  and  Time  are  a  pair  of  dividers _ No.  319. 

Puzzle  Picture. — A  bee  laboring  (belaboring) _ No.  320. 

J  grand ,  a  petit ,  (J,  large,  a,  small),  read  together, 
j’ai  grand  appetit;  meaning  I  have  a  great  appetite. — As 
this  part  of  the  paper  is  sent  to  press  very  early  in  the 
month  preceding  publication,  it  usually  occurs  that  the 
names  of  those  answering  puzzles  are  not  published  un¬ 
til  two  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  puzzles.  The 
following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  problems,  etc., 
previously  published.  Jas.  E.  Masters,  A.  N.  Daniels, 
Charles  P.  Anderson,  Alice  May  Carrington,  Eva  Gray, 
J.  Milton  Snyder,  Columbus  Snyder,  Mina  M.  Walker, 
Rufus  M.  Farrand,  James  A.  Johnson,  A.  D.  Wexler, 
R.  Hall,  M.  Gathaw,  Frank  T.  Wray,  Isabcll  Lucy  Stew¬ 
art,  Sarah  Dowland,  Martha  Richardson,  Samuel  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Edgar  Tapper,  Frank  E.  Cabot,  G.  Wood. 


No.  321.  Puzzle  Picture—  How  does  this  remind  you 
of  a  sound  on  the  sea  shore  mentioned  by  poets? 


No.  322.  Puzzle  Picture.— This  man,  in  climbing  after  his 
goose, is  in  danger  of  tilling.  How  may  ho  got  down  safely? 


No.  323.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Very  good  advice  to  talkers. 


No.  324.  Metagram. — A  word  of  five  letters  causes  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Change  the  first  letter 
and  it  becomes  a  pleasant  retreat ;  a  fortress ;  a  dress¬ 
maker  ;  a  waterman ;  a  haymaker ;  what  frightened  men 
often  do ;  and  a  gift  to  a  woman.  What  is  the  word  ? 

No.  325.  Word  Puzzle.— In  my  first  my  second  sat,  my 
third  and  fourth  I  ate.  What  is  this  curious  word  ? 
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From  A  Painting  BY  C.  H.  PoYNDESTIIE. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


THE  ORPHANS.— 

The  kids  have  had  their  morning  frolic  ,  chasing  each 
other  round  and  round  the  hill,  skipping  from  rock  to 
rock,  rearing  and  hutting,  jumping  with  all-fours  off  tiie 
ground  and  giving  an  extra  kick  when  in  the  air  hy  way 
of  flourish,  and  capering  as  only  kids  can  — By  the  way, 
our  English  word  caper  comes  from  the  Latin,  capra , 
which  means  a  goat.— These  little  fellows  having  finished 
their  play  and  taken  a  nibble  at  tire  grass  and  weeds,  are 
now  dozing  in  the  sunshine,  and  enjoying  such  rest,  as  only 
exercise,  innocence,  contentment,  and  peace,  can  give. 

The  kid  makes  a  very  amusing  pet,  and  can  be  trained 
almost  as  easily  as  a  dog.  Being  docile  and  very  strong 
and  active,  he  may  be  broken  to  harness  and  made  to 
draw  a  little  wagon  nicely  We  have  frequently  seen  a 
double  team  of  young  goats  before  a  small  cart,  with  a 
boy  for  driver,  going  at  a  merry  rate,  and  obeying  the  bit 
like  well-broken  horses.  They  are  very  mischievous ; 
no  tree  or  plant  is  safe  where  they  are  kept  They  seem 
very  fond  of  nibbling  the  bark  from  the  trunks  of  young 
trees.  Here  in  the  city  they  are  often  seen  tearing  down 
the  show-bills  posted  on  fences,  and  munching  them  like 
bay  or  straw  The  feet  of  the  goat  are  curiously  formed, 
to  fit  it  to  climb  among  the  rocks  where  it  lives  in  a  wild 
state.  They  are  bordered  with  a  sharp  edge  of  horn, 
which  keeps  them  from  slipping  easily,  and  they  bound 
fearlessly  over  crags  inaccessible  to  most  other  animals. 

A  Sesilte  iSSory. 

A  foreign  paper  relates  that  a  large  case  containing  two 
huge  serpents  was  deposited  in  a  warehouse  in  Algeria, 
for  shipment  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Marseilles, 
France.  While  there,  a  cat  found  her  way  into  the  case, 
and  was  instantly  enveloped  in  the  coils  of  the  reptiles, 
whose  appetites  were  sharp  from  long  abstinence.  She 
was  soon  crushed  to  death,  and  both  snakes  commenced 
the  process  of  swallowing  her,  one  beginning  at  the 
head,  the  other  at  the  tail.  The  teeth  of  such  creatures 
are  so  placed,  hooking  backward,  that  they  cannot  let  go 
when  once  they  have  commenced  to  swallow,  and  so  the 
two  serpents  soon  were  brought  face  to  face,  and  quite  a 
struggle  ensued.  Finally,  the  larger  of  the  two  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  swallow  the  other,  was  choked  in  the 
endeavor,  and  both  died.  The  whole  three  unfortunates 


are  on  exhibition,  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  directors  of 
the  Zoological  Garden  intend  to  bring  a  suit  against  the 
parties  who  were  to  forward  the  serpents,  for  having 
allowed  the  cat  to  enter  the  cage,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cat,  it  is  said,  claims  her  skin,  to  keep  as  a  curiosity. 

“  Rich  as  Croesus.” 

Who  was  Croesus  ?  How  rich  was  he  ?  He  was  the 
last  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  reigned  560  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  successful  in  wars  with  surround¬ 
ing  countries,  and  captured  immense  treasures.  The 
river  Pactolus  which  flowed  through  his  lands  yielded 
abundance  of  gold  dust  from  the  sands  of  its  bed,  and  ho 
accumulated  vast  wealth.  His  riches  are  reported  to 
have  been  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars.  At  that 
period  of  the  world’s  history,  money  would  buy  many 
times  more  than  now,  so  that  we  may  estimate  him  to 
have  been  worth  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  standards.  A  number  of  men  living  in 
the  United  States  arc  reputed  to  be  worth  more  than  Croe¬ 
sus.  He  did  not  find  money  a  sure  support,  although  for  a 
time  it  surrounded  him  with  all  his  extravagant  desires 
craved.  While  enjoying  luxurious  abundance,  he  thought 
himself  the  happiest  man  living ;  and  he  was  quite 
offended  when  Solon,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
told  him  that  no  man  should  consider  himself  happy  un¬ 
til  his  death.  Not  long  after  this,  Croesus  lost  his  favor¬ 
ite  son,  Atys,  who  was  killed  while  hunting,  and  only  a 
son  who  was  dumb  was  left.  Misfortune  followed  him. 
Having  engaged  in  war  with  Cyrus,  the  Persian  monarch, 
he  was  defeated,  his  kingdom  taken  from  him,  and  him¬ 
self  condemned  to  be  burned.  As  the  sentence  was  about 
to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  Solon  ”  1  Cyrus  in¬ 
quired  the  reason  of  this,  and  Croesus  related  what  Solon 
had  previously  told  him ;  whereupon  his  life  was  spared. 

“  The  Old  Otihcn  Bucket.” 

A  fine  picture  representing  the  scene  of  this  beautiful 
and  familiar  poem,  which  is  now  on  exhibition,  recalls 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  lines  were  written. 
The  author,  Samuel  B.  Woodworth,  was  a  printer  in  this 
city.  Near  the  office  where  he  worked  was  a  drinking 
house  to  which  lie  often  resorted  in  company  with  his 


friends.  One  afternoon,  Woodworth,  after  taking  a  drink 
of  brandy,  declared  it  was  superior  to  anything  he  had 
ever  tasted.  “No,”  said  one  of  his  friends,  “you  are  mis¬ 
taken  ;  there  was  one  which  we  used  to  think  was  far 
better  than  this.”  “What  was  it?”  asked  Woodworth. 
“The  pure,  fresh  spring  water,  that  we  used  to  drink 
from  the  old  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,  on  our  return 
from  hard  work  in  the  fields  on  a  hot  day,”  was  the  reply. 
Woodworth  sat  for  a  moment  much  affected.  “True,  true,” 
said  he,  and  shortly  after  left  the  place.  He  immediate¬ 
ly  returned  to  the  office,  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  recollections  of  his  happy  childhood,  wrote  the 
liuos  that  have  become  familiar  as  household  words. 

Quite  a  Difference.— A  little  conversation  between 
two  boys,  overheard  at  Central  Park  by  one  of  our  editors, 
is  worth  repeating.  They  were  in  the  building  where  the 
animals  are  kept.  “  Come,  let’s  go  on  and  out  into  the 
Park,”  said  the  first  boy.  “  Oh,  you  go  on  if  you  want 
to,”  was  the  reply ;  “you  only  want  to  look  at  the  animals, 
I  want  to  see  them.”  Twenty  years  from  now,  which 
of  these  boys  will  be  likely  to  know  the  most? 

'S'lac  fliaventioM  of  Envelopes. 

It  is  related  in  the  Stationer,  that  these  conveniences 
were  first  introduced  as  follows :  About  forty  years  ago. 
there  lived  at  Brighton,  in  England,  a  bookseller  and  sta¬ 
tioner  of  the  name  of  S.  K.  Brewer,  and  he  used  to  place 
in  his  shop  window  piles  of  paper,  beginning  at  tlie 
largest  up  to  the  then  smallest  size,  1G  mo. ;  but  to  finish 
off  the  pile  he  cut  cards,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  a  point. 
Ladies  used  to  go  in  and  ask  for  that  “  dear  little  paper,” 
which  induced  him  to  cut  paper  in  small  sizes.  Then 
came  the  difficulty  of  the  place  for  address  ;  and  the  re 
suit  was  he  invented  the  envelope,  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  shapes  and  sizes.  This  just 
pleased  the  ladies,  and  orders  came  to  him  for  the  little 
paper  and  envelopes  from  all  parts.  This  at  length  be¬ 
came  such  a  demand  upon  his  time  that  he  got  Hobbs  & 
Co.,  of  London,  to  make  them  for  him.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  the  envelope  trade,  now  extending  over 
the  world,  and  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested. 
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DOTY’S  WASHIS^C  SVaAGHIfllE, 

lately  much  improved— and  the  new 

UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER, 

improved  with  Howell’s  Patent  Double  Cog-ioheels,  and  the 
Patent  Stop,  are  how  unquestionably  far  superior  to  any 
apparatus  lor  washing  clolhes  ever  invented,  and  will  save 
their  cost  twice  a  pear,  by  saving  labor  and  clothes. 

Those  who  have  used  them  give  testimony  as  follows: 

“  We  lilco  our  machine  much ;  could  not  lie  persuaded  to 
do  without  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  Doty,  we  feel  that  we  are 
masters  of  the  position."— Rev.  Bishop  Scott,  J [.  E.  Church. 

“It  is  worth  one  dollar  a  week  in  any  family."— 2).  T. 
Tribune. 

“  In  the  Laundry  of  ray  house  there  is  a  perpetual  thanks¬ 
giving  on  Mondays  for  the  invention  ot  your  excellent 
wringer.”— Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“  Kverv  week  has  given  it  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  ininates'of  the  laundry.”— A'.  Y.  Observer. 

“  I  heartily  commend  it  to  economists  of  time,  money  and 
contentment.”— Rev.  Dr.  Fellows. 

“They  save  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  time,  and  nay 
for  themselves,  both  in  money  and  contentment.”— Few 
Orleans  Picayune. 

“Our  help  have  alwavsbecn  willing  to  use  it,  and  always 
have  liked  it.”—  Orange  Judd. 

prw  es. 

Send  the  retail  price,  Washer,  $14,  extra  Wringer,  ,$!),  and 
we  will  forward  either  or  both  machines,  free  of  freight,  to 
places  where  no  one  is  selling ;  and  so  sure  are  we  they  will 
be  liked,  that  we  agree  to  refund  the  money  if  any  one  wish¬ 
es  to  return  the  machines  free  of  freight,  after  a  month's 
trial  according  to  directions. 

Canvassers  with  exclusive  right  of  sale  make  money  fast 
selling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are 
made. 

E.  0.  BROWNING-,  Gen,  Agent, 

33  Cortlamlt-sti,  New  York. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS, 
AND  OTHER  HARDY  BULBS, 
FOR  THE  A  y  T  U  M  N  OF  1868, 

is  now  published,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WEUL-B»ESJEKVE® 

Her  Loyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Wilson  “Sewing  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturers  to  her  Loyal  Highness,”  the  only  honor  of  the 
kind  ever  conferred  upon  a  sewing  machine  house. 

*  AGENTS,  ' 

MALE  AND  FEMALE,  wanted  everywhere 
for  the  $3'5  NOVELTY  SEWING  MA¬ 
CHINE.— Full  information  will  be  furnished  upon  applica¬ 
tion  (with  stamp!  to  S.  E.  H.  VANDYKE, 

Gen'l  Agent,  615  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  call  attention  to  FERRIS 
tlsement  of  the  celebrated  Waite; 


&  CAYWOOD'S  ndver- 
r  Grape,  on  page  Sol. 


CJesiaMii©  Waltham  Watches. 

Bn  Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Cases  Only 

ANSI  AT 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches . $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  is  Karat  Gases .  80 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies'  size .  70 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from  the 
American  Watch  Company  Y\  e  will  send  these  Watches 
bv  Express  to  any  place  with  bill  to  collect  on  delivery,  and 
five  the  purchaser  the  privilege  to  open  the  package  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  watch  before  paying,  and  any  watch  that  does 
not  give  satisfaction  may  be  exchanged  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded.  Every  one  is  requested  to  write  for  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Price  List,  which  explains  ihe  different  kinds  with 
prices  of  eacli.  Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  G19  Broadway,  New  York. 

C,  0.  D. 

GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES, 


Universally  conceded  to  he  the  best  watch  for  the  price  in 
the  American  Market. 

Sent  to  any  address  at  the  following  prices  : 

Hunting  Watcli  in  2oz.  Coin  Silver  Case . $1S.00 

The  same,  Extra  Jewelled .  20. 00 

Tim  same,  Extra  Jewelled,  Chronometer  Balance . 22.00 

For  either  of  the  above,  in  lioz.  ease,  extra,  $2  00 

For  either  of  the  above,  in  4oz.  ease,  extra.  $4.50. 

The  Watches  to  be  sent  by  Express.  ACCOMPANIED 
WITH  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY'S  CERTIFICATE 
OF  GENUINENESS. 

THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  IN  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  compare  our  prices  with  that 
asked  for  spurious,  metal  imitation  watches,  of  no  value, 
and  which  find  a  market  solely  because  the  buyers  are  eu- 
tirely  ignorant  of  their  quality. 

Address  must  be  plainly  written,  and  purchaser  must  pay 
Express  charges. 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN  &  CO., 

No.  47  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

BANKING-  MOUSE 


LUW,  PRESTON  KEAN, 

NO.  47  CLARK-St.,  CHICAGO. 

We  transact  a  regular  BANKING  AND  COLLECTION 
Business. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  PURCHASE,  SALE,  and 
EXCHANGE  of  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 

We  also  Buy  and  Sell 

I^AND  T  B 

AND 

COLLEGE  SCRIP. 


.  VlGUTlNG  AGAINST  W„OV(. 

r.nd  for 

The  Goon,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.” 

TUB 

Little  Corporal 

Is  acknowledged  By  Press  and  People  almost  univer- 
caliy  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  for  Bovs  and 
'Girls  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  is  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  and 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  bo  "in  July  or  January.  Back  Nos.  supplied. 

Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  cents. 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  are  ofered.  to  those 
1  who  wish  to  raise  clubs.  ' 

Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher, 
Chicago,  III. 


Mody— brain— mind.— health,  its  re- 

storationand  Preservation.  Choice  of  Pursuits:  “What 
can  I  do  Best?  Can  I  succeed  best  ns  a  Lawyer,  Physician, 
or  as  a  Clergyman?  Asa  Merchant,  Mechanic,  ora  Farmer? 
Phrenology  will  answer.  See  Phrenological  Journal 
for  July,  only  $3  a  year.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  3SD  Broadway. 

POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  if  transplanted  in  Sept, 
or  Oct.,  will  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 

Our  stock  of  Jucunda— No.  700,  and  other  desirable  vari¬ 
eties,  is  very  large  and  superior.  For  full  particulars,  send 
10  cts.,  for  our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue.  ,7.  15.NOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
liilismt  Auratum, 

and  other  all  kinds  of  Bulbs  for  fall  planting.  Descriptive 
Catalogues  with  full  Cultural  instructions,  sent  free  to  any 
address,  by  C.  L.  ALLEN, 

cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty-sts., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Family  Knitting  JSaelame. 

The  best  one  is  manufactured  by  the  Bridgeport  Knitting 
Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Send  for  a  Circular  to  your  nearest 
Agent.  Masury  &  Reynolds,  Boston,  Mass.:  J.  W.  Robinson, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  Reynolds  &  Porter,  No.  131  West  Fiftli-st., 
Cincinnati,  O. .  J.  R,  Snow  &  Co..  Freeport,  Ill.;  C.  R.  Can- 
Held,  Lyons,  Iowa:  II.  Miller,  Madison,  Wis. ;  J.  B.  Snow, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


-A-GKEYNTS  WANTED. 
ADTTOSIOGHIAFMY  OF 

HORACE  6REELEY. 


The  undersigned  have  now  ready,  and  are  issuing, 

BY  8UBCRIPTION, 

HORACE  GREELEY’S 

“  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,” 

in  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  well 
printed,  on  fine  paper,  illustrated  with  an  admirable  steel 
portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley,  and  with  pictures  of  his  various 
homes,  in  early  and  later  life,  together  with  a  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  of  Margaret  Fuller,  engraved  by  Linton’.  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  the  Few  York  Ledger,  these  Interesting 
papers  have  been  revised,  and  in  part  rewritten,  by  the 
author,  with  much  additional  matter,  concerning  Politics, 
Reconstruction,  Jefferson  Davis,  &c„  which  make  it  one  of 
the  raciest  and  most  readable  books  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Greeley  has  said  ot  it:  “I  shall  never  write  any 
thing  else  into  which  I  shall  put  so  ranch  of  myself,  ray  ex¬ 
periences,  notions,  convictions,  and  modes  o'f  thought,  ns 
these  Recollections.  I  give,  with  small  reserve,  my  mental 
history.” 

Price,  in  ex.  cloth,  $3.50;  in  sheep,  $4.50;  in  half  morocco, 
$5,00. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Received. 

Exclusive  Territory  Given, 


Ala®, 

THE  GREATEST  HORSE  BOOK 

EVER  PUBLISHED. 
HIRAM  WOODKUFF 

ON 

THE  TROTTJMG  HORSE  of  AMERICA, 
How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him, 

With  ISemlsiiscences  of  flic  Trotting  Tttrf. 

Results  of  the  author’s  forty  years’  experience,  and  un¬ 
equalled  skill  in  Training  and  Driving,  together  with  a  store 
of  interesting  matter,  concerning  celebrated  horses  of  the 
American  Turf.  Embracing  also  an  Introductory  Notice  of 
the  late  Hiram  Woodruff,  by  George  Wilkes,  and  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  by  the  Editor  ot  the  Work,  Charles  J. 
Foster,  of  “  Wilkes  Spirit  of  the  Times.” 

The  book  is  a  handsome  12mo.,  illustrated  with  a  splendid 
steel  plate  portrait  of  Hiram  Woodruff. 

Price,  ex.  cloth,  $2.25.  Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price. 
Early  Orders  from  the  Trade  Solicited. 

Canvassers  wanted  in  every  County  and  State:  Liberal 
Discounts  granted. 

Circulars  of  either  of  the  above  sent  on  application. 

.7.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

164  Nassau-st.,  Printing  House  Square,  New  York, 

Taitie  of  Cresyli©  Compounds. 

Relia,!>le  Testimony. 

Belton,  Bell  Co.,  Texas,  July  10th,  1S68. 
Messrs.  James  Buchan-  &  Co. : 

The  compounds  of  the  Cresylic  Acid  sent  me  some  months 
since,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  myself  and  neighbor* 
ing  flock-masters.  All  agree  with  myself,  that  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant,  and  remedy  to  cure  scab,  kill  screw-worm,  and  prevent 
its  return,  healing  old  gangrenous  sores  and  wounds,  killing 
and  driving  away  flies,  these  preparations  are  without  a 
parallel,  and  should  be  within  reach  of  every  stock-raiser 
m  Texas. 

I  have  witnessed  the  use  of  the  same  preparation  upon  the 
human  system,  for  wounds,  bruises,  &c.,  and  in  every  case 
with  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

Respectfully  yours,  II.  J.  Chamberlin. 

President  of  Texas  Wool-Growers  Association. 
These  Compounds  manufactured  with  license  under  letters 
patent  solely  by  JAMES  BUCIIAN  &  CO.,  190  Elizabeth-st., 
New  York.  Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


SEND  NOW 

for  my  new  price  list  of  plants.  Blackberries  and  other  small 
fruits,’  at  uncommonly  low  prices. 

Address  J.  11.  POSTER,  name  of  P.  O.  changed  to 

Kirkwood,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

Cheapest  Method  for  Canning' 
TOMATOES,  FRUITS,  &c. 

The  American  Preserving  Powders  will  preserve  all  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Tomatoes,  Cider,  Milk,  etc.,  without  air-tigliting 
the  jars  or  cans,  with  or  without  sugar— admits  of  keeping 
fruits,  etc.,  in  large  earthen  or  stone  jars,  and  using  them  as 
wanted  from  time  to  time  without  fermentation  being  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  exposure— 50  percent  cheaper  than  any  other 
method. 

$1  worth  will  preserve  64  lbs.  of  fruit,  etc.  Full  directions 
with  each  package.  Price  50  cents  and  one  dollar. 

The  50c.  packages  sent  by  mail  for  75c. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 

The  samples  of  fruit  one  year  old  preserved  by  the  powder, 
are  still  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of  Agriculturist  and  in 
good  condition. 

L.  P.  WOURALL,  Gen’l.  Agent. 

165  Chamber  St.,  New  York  City. 

FAMSLY~  ~ 

CIDER  AMD  WINE  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON’S  PATENT.  Grinds 
fine,  fast,  and  easy.  Makes  pure  wine 
and  sweet  cider.  More  than  15,000  in  use. 
Larger  sizes  with  two  curbs,  also  with 
large  square  curb.  Cider  Press  Screws. 
fine  thread,  very  powerful.  Copper  Strip 
Feed  Cutters,  the  best  and  cheapest  self¬ 
feeding  Cutter  for  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn 
Stalks.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y„  or, 
83  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MIOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CATTLE  AND 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP.  F.  M.  CHURCHMAN, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Advertisements,  to  bo  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  tbo  5  th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  ST-50  per  line.  Lees  than  4  lines,  $ 5. 
Open  Payee  (open  without  cutting),  § 2  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Leading  Matter  and  last  Page.— $2.50  «cr 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  card3 
from  any  parties  who  aro  not  believed  to  be  able  and  icilling 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
Of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 


The  u  Early  E£©§e  ”  Potato 


A  DEC3DEO  SUCCESS. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  THE  BEST. 


In  presenting  this  valuable  potato  to  the  notice  of  the 
Agricultural  Public  again  this  Fall,  it  gives  us  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  every  respect  it  has  proved  a 
decided  success,  and  that  the  many  assurances  as  to  its  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  made  to  our  customers  during  the  past 
Spring  were  more  than  merited.  It  is  from  30  days 
to  two  weeks  earlier  than  tlic  “  Early  Goori- 
ricli,”  equally  as  productive,  greatly  its  su¬ 
perior  in  table  quality,  anti  produces  fewer 
small  tubers.  The  price  last  Spring  was  S3  per 
pound,  or  $180  per  bushel. 

The  following  prices  have  been  fixed  upon  for  tills  Fall, 
and  are  so  low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 


1  Pound,  postage  pre  paid .  SI. OO 

3  Pounds,  “  “  .  3.00 

1  Peek,  (15  pounds.) .  5.00 

1-3  Bushel,  (30  pounds.) .  8.00 

1  “  (GO  pounds.) . 15.00 

1  Bill.,  25f  bush.,  (165  pounds.) . 40.00 


GUf  The  casli  invariably  to  be  sent  witli  the  order. 

Post-OiHce  Orders,  Currency,  or  New  York  Drafts 
may  be  sent. 

£2?"  Orders  booked  in  rotation  as  received,  and  potatoes 
will  be  shipped  as  soon  after  Sept.  1st  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

TW  No  charge  for  packing  or  delivering  at  Express 
Office. 

A  full  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circu¬ 
lar  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Address 


©E©.  W.  HE  ST, 

13  Broad  Street, 
"Utica,  I^T„ 

Early  Bose  Potatoes® 

Having  grown  these  by  the  acre  this  season,  on  every  va¬ 
riety  of  soil,  I  find  them  a  magnificent  success.  Crown  side 
by  side  with  the  Early  Goodrich,  it  proves  to  lie  so  much 


<um  ri^wiuuo  ot.mv,  vci  y  UIUUU' 

and  cooks  dry  and  white  throughout.  I  am  now  sendim' 
them  to  any  address  at  one  dollar  a  pound,  or  three  dollars 
for  four  pounds.  My  stock,  procured  directly  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  growers  in  Vermont,  is  warranted  true.  Quotations 
by  the  bushel  given  on  application.  Farmers,  buy  your  early 
seed  potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  danger  from  frost  prevents  send¬ 
ing  them  out  in  the  spring  sufficiently  early  for  early  plant¬ 
ing- _ JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

The  Celebrated  Waiter  ©rape. 

After  twenty-five  years  experience  with  the  present  tender 
and  late  varieties,  we  know  the  Walter,  now  first  offered 
will  restore  confidence  in  grape  raising  in  this  country.  It 
never  rots.  Its  abundant  sugar  raisins  it  indoors  or  on  the 
vine.  It  is  a  great  grower  and  bearer— the  parent  vine  now 
contains  141  clusters  of  bloom.  It  is  very  compact  in  cluster 
at  tile  East;  this  is  an  advantage  in  marketing.  We  have 
not  known  the  foliage  to  mildew.  It  succeeds  in  dry  and 
very  wet  soils.  All  grapes  excel  in  the  West.  It  is  a 'seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Delaware,  crossed  with  the  Diana,  and  better 
than  either.  It  ripens  before  Hartford  Prolific,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  hardiest  and  best  variety; 
No.  1,  one  year,  each  in  advance.  Orders  filled  In  rota- 
tion.  while  supply  lasts.  No  charge  for  packing.  Send 
6tump  lor  beautiful  cut  and  opinions  of  manv  vineyardists. 

FERRIS  &  CAYWOOD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RU9ISOX  WCfitS CHICS. 

£r?,yn*,  ^ell-rooted  stock  of  Wilson’s  Early  and 
Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants,  and  other  rare  Small  Fruits. 

23^“  Peach  1  rees  of  the  best  market  varieties. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

t>  a  ^  A.  HANCE  &  SOX. 

Bed  Bank,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
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EARLY  ROSE 

POTATO, 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  PARK  R©W  and  151 
NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

(LATE  OFFICE  OF  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 


Offer  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato,  grown  expressly  for  them  from  the  original  stock. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that  we  stated  in  favor  of  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it  for 
sale  last  spring.  Well-ripened  tubers  have  been  exhibited,  grown  in  eight  weeks,  in  the  open  ground,  yielding  from  forty 
to  ninety  fold.  Special  Prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  Mass'.  Horticultural  and  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Societies , 
which,  with  the  many  favorable  reports  received  from  our  Customers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  authorize  us  in  rec¬ 
ommending  it  as  the  earliest,  most  productive,  and  best  flavored  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
for  cultimTin  the  Southern  States,  as  new  potatoes  of  this  variety  can  be  sent  to  the  JN'ew  York  market  as  early  as  the  more 
common  varieties  from  Bermuda. 


We  shall  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  from  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  1st,  at  the  following  prices : 

One  Pound,  Si.  Three  Pounds,  $3,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

One  Peck,  S5.  Half  Bushel,  88.  One  Bushel,  S15. 


One  Barrel,  810. — 00  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  165  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 

Cash  to  accompany  the  order.  Price  to  the  trade  in  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Address,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5712,  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 


THE  LIGHTNING  APPLE  PARER. 


The  unparalleled  success  of  the  Lightning  Apple  Parer  is  entirely  beyoiul  precedent. 

It  received  in  1867 : 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  New  England  Fair. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New  York  City. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  and  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Fair,  and 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  every  other  State,  County  or  Town  Fair,  wherever  exhibited  witiiout  a  single  ex¬ 
ception.  It  also  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  dealers  and  consumers  everywhere,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  simplest, 
quickest  and  best  working  Parer  ever  made. 

The  American  Agriculturist  says  of  it ;  11 W e  like  the  Lightning  Parer  for  its  simplicity  and  good  work,  two  important 
requisites  in  every  machine.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  says :  “  This  is  a  surprisingly  new  device.  A  horizontal  motion  gives  all  the  results  attained 
by  a  circular  one,  and  the  fruit  is  pared  with  fewer  movements  than  was  supposed  possible.” 

Sold  by  tile  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Tool  Trade  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  70  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

Sole  Agents. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Hoots 


Vegetable  Seed  For  Present  Sowing'. 


Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue 
Prices. 

The  subscribers  are  expecting  early  in  September  a  large 
assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  all  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus, 
Jonquils,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snow-drops, 
Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Japan  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 
Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  he  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2, 10  ;$  No.  3,  $3 ;  No.  4,  $3. 
For  contents  of  each  collection  and  other  important  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbous  Roots,  see  our 
Neio  Autumn  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
10  cents.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  Si  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Na6sau-st„  New  York. 


per  oz.  per  lb. 


Cabbage.  Early  lVakefield,  True  Jersey . $1.00  $12.00 

do.  do.  English .  75  9.09 

do.  "Winningstadt.  French .  40  5.00 

Cauliflower,  half  early  Paris,  pkt. 25c .  1.25  16.00 

do.  early  dwarf  Erfurt,  pkt.  25c .  3.00 

Lettuce,  Winter  Cabbage  and  Brown  Dutch .  40  4.00 

Spinach.  Round  and  Prickly .  10  75 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


MASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  ROSES, 

Grape  Vines,  Evergreens,  etc.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Peach  Trees  for  sale,  consisting  of  16  choice  varieties. 
Send  for  price  list.  JOHN  GIBSON, 

Cranberry  Station,  Middlesex  Co.  N.  J. 


1868.] 
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DAE  WIN’S  NEW  WOEK. 

THE  VARIATION 

OF 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

BY 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  EDITION 

BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hooks  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Houses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  lu  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100  pages. 

FINELY  ILE.XTSTRA.TED. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $0.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin’s  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do¬ 
mestication,  are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  boen 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state¬ 
ments.  His  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  thought ;  his  principles  and  argu¬ 
ments  everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug¬ 
gestions  of  thoughts  almost  too  hold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  hook  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  be 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [New  York  Evening  Post. 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de¬ 
scribed  fully  ail  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[, Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  he  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  he  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
perusal.— [Congregatimalist  &  Recorder ,  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  done  a  great  service  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin’s  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  hut  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  has  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop¬ 
agator  of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia¬ 
tion  and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 

[. Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general. — [Forney's  (PhUa.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. — (St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin’s  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain. — [Boston  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  lie  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
no  less'than  to  the  scientific  student. 

[New  York  Tribune, 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


BY 


JOSIAH  HOOPES,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

Notices  by  the  press: 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifer®,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Hoopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  hia 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many- 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Conifera®,  or  cone-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  &  Recorder ,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book. — [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed. — [Bostem  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The'author  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations. — [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Yorks 
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A.  NEW  WORK. 

THE 

mmmm  horse. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES  DU  IIAYS, 

Author  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race “  Trotters 
“  The  Horse  Breeder’s  Guide  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,  REARING,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OP  THE  PERCIIERON  HORSE. 

PA  1ST  FIKST. 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CIIERONS. 

GLANCE  AT  PERCHE. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PERCHERON  RACE. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PERCIIERON. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PERCIIERON  RACE. 

IIIS  FIRST  MODIFICATION  DUE  TO  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  BRITTANY  RACE. 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY  ARE  BRED. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  PER¬ 
CHERON  HORSE. 

STARTING  POINT  OF  THIS  DEGENERATION. 

paist  s:ec<o>ns>. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  TnE 
PERCIIERON  HORSE. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  PERCHERON  BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF  OR  BY  SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  TIIE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
TO  BE  INFLEXIBLY  MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE,  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX¬ 
TURE  TIIE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER¬ 
CIIERON  RACE— THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  TnE 
DRAFT-HORSE,  THE  INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIIE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF  FOREIGN  CROSSINGS. 

THE  ARAB  CROSS. 

THE  ENGLISH  CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD¬ 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PASSX  THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

EOOD  AND  BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  TIIE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING  DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
IIORSE. 

TESTS  OF  SPEED  OF  THE  PERCHERON  HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE, 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ,  .  .  PRICE,  $1.00, 

ORANGE  4UDB  &  COr, 

249  Broadway  New  Yorki 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  lias  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  ancl 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  lor  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  lie  readily  applied,  and  lienee  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  this  acid  ill  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  tlie  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity .  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  tlieir  solution.  Tlius,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typlins  Fever,  Cholera,  and  oilier  diseases,  may  be  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  are  used  iu  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

“3(1.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  ou  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  efficacious  iu  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curcnlio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth. — On  tills 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  aud  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From  numerous  RECOID1EN RATIONS  of 


disinfecting  and  Insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

.JOHN  L.  RYDER,  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,!  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOOEHIES,  )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Chkisti,  Texas,  March  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan-  &  Co  —Gentlemen  :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  months’  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  inis  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFEIi 

On  tlie  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

“  The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Powep.  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  op.  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary'  Purposes.” 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  tobeso  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office,  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  flpr  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  ft  Canisters . $1.25 


ivegs . lu.ut) 

200  “  Bbls. . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  ft  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  ft  Dip  will  takes 
to  10  gallons  water.  Thesolution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

Ill  1  ft.  Canisters,  @50  cts. ;  in  3  ft.  Canisters,  @  $1.00 ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &e.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c.,  on  stock.  In  3ft  Canisters,  $l. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Ciiafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60 ;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry ;  24  lb  boxes,  13  cts.  per  1b ;  00  ft 
boxes,  12>3  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  tlie 
Laundry,  and  for  tlie  Bath,  etc. ,  60  1b  boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft. 
24  1b  boxes,  and  ill  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft.  Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  EVJake  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs 

Will  It  Pay? 


Cresylic  Compounds,  flic  following  are 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry'.  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15, 1SCT. 

Messrs.  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  bad  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  aud  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  tlie  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  US  tlie  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  liouse- 
keppprs  in  cities,  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  Supt, 

Brooklyn,  November,  1SG7. 

M,  C,  Epey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  s%  Co’s, 
PrcsyUo  Soaps,  eto .—Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Poap  fused  In  tli b  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing, 
colls,  eto,  t  Btitl  ora  tmsoh  pleased  with  its  filemisihg. 


How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


MYSTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURAGE, 
THE  APEARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDING. 
MOTH  WORi, 
SWARMING. 
SENT  POST-PAID, 


BY  M.  QUINBY. 

QUEENS. 
DISEASES. 
ANGER  OF  BEES. 
ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 
WINTERING, 


.  .  .  PRICE,  $1,80, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

groadway, 
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GOOD  BOOKS 
FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OftA5\2CE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 
TIIE  NEW  BOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS,  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

Tbe  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 

SENT  POST-PAH),  ....  PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Growing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Grafting  the  Grape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscaid,  etc. 

-  Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry : — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters, 

WHAT  IS  PEAT? 

ITS  FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 
CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL  CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  USE. 
PEAT  AS  FUEL. 

STS  VALUE. 

HJJNT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1,35. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  nENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  PROF.  FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  “Hortieola,”  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  ©F 
AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  92fi  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 
DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  W  itclien  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  thoso  living  iri 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil, 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5,00, 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Bowuiug's  ©eatli  —  Directions  tor  mak¬ 
ing;  a  Country  Place  -  History  of  Wode- 
net lie— History  of  Wellesly—  i laliau  Scenery 
— Tlie  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  USardiliood  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $6.50. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 

Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms.  | 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


The  Miuiature  Fruit  Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 
and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 
the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 
growing. 

CONTENTS. 

DWARF  APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FSGS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL  GARDENS. 

CITY  YARDS. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 
in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting, 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

T  rain  ing. 

Flower  Gardens, 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  <  -  -  PRICE, 
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[September, 


Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry. 

Warranted  to  stand  the  most  severe  winters  in  the  most 
exposed  situations.  We  most  emphatically  pronounce  this 
superior  in  size  and  productiveness  to  any  hlaclc  raspberry 
ever  yet  introduced.  We  speak  from  nearly  twenty  years  of 
practical  experience  in  small  fruit  culture. 

Chas.  Downing  saw  it  on  our  grounds  this  season,  and  says 
of  it:  “It  is  very  much  the  largest  of  any  black  cap  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  coining  in,  as  it  does,  alter  the  other  black 
caps  are  done,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  that  class  of  rasp¬ 
berries.”  Andrew  S.  Puller  says:  “It  is  the  largest  black 
raspberry  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  some  twenty- 
five  varieties  on  my  grounds.”  D.  D.  T.  Moore  says: 
“The  largest  and  most  productive  black  raspberry 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  of  superior  flavor.”  Wil¬ 
cox,  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  says  on  our  grounds: 
“  I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  it  in  the  raspberry 
line.”  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  of  Aug.  8,  says:  “The 
canes  are  of  a  stockier  and  more  erect  growth,  than  those  of 
the  Doolittle  or  Miami ;  and  the  color  of  the  foliage  a  shade 
darker.  The  fruit  stalks  are  long,  and  the  fruit  is  chiefly 
borne  on  the  ends  in  magnificent,  heavy  clusters.  The  ber¬ 
ry  is  larger,  and  therefore  juicier  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
taste,  than  the  Doolittle.  These  qualities,  and  its  prolific 
habit,  and  late  period  of  ripening,  render  it  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition.”  The  “Palmyra  Courier”  says:  “It  could  not 
have  been  more  appropriately  named,  for  the  fruit  was  of 
monstrous  size,  and  liung  in  large  clusters  all  over  the  bush. 
We  certainly  never  saw  such  a  mass  of  fruit  on  bushes  be¬ 
fore.  The  bushes  resembled  a  row  of  two-year  old  peach 
trees  in  the  same  field.”  Anderson  &  Co.,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants,  203  Washington-st.,  N.  Y.,  write  us:  “The  ‘  Mammoth 
Cluster'  you  have  consigned  to  us,  are  the  largest  and 
best  flavored,— in  fact,  the'  most  perfect  raspberry,  we  have 
ever  seen.  No  such  variety  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  We  think  they  will  take  the  lead  as  a  market  berry.” 
F8r  cut,  showing  full  size  of  fruit,  description,  testimonials, 
etc.,  send  for  our  “  Circular  of  new  sorts.’’  Price  of 
plants,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 

Golden  Cap.— We  claim  to  have  the  largest,  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable  yellow  raspberry  grown.  All  of  the 
visitors  to  our  grounds  the  present  season  pronounce  them 
superior  to  any  “  Golden  Cap  ”  they  ever  saw.  $1  per  doz. ; 
$5  per  100. 

Seneca  Blade  Cap.— Entirely  distinct.  Flavor  un¬ 
surpassed.  Its  rich,  sprightly  tart  makes  it  very  fine  for  tarts, 
puddings,  canning,  etc.  Extremely  late,  and  fully  as  prolific 
and  large  as  the  Doolittle,  20  cts.  each ;  $2  per  doz. ;  $10  per 
100. 

Davison’s  Thornless.— Has  proved  with  us  all  that 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  The  earliest  of  all.  20  cts.  each; 
$2  per  doz. ;  $10  per  100. 

Ohio  Everbearing  and  Catawissa.- Both  very 
desirable  on  account  of  yielding  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
fall— at  a  time  when  no  other  small  fruits  are  to  be  had. 
$ljper  doz. 

hum’s  Fall  Bearing.— Highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Warder,  and  other  reliable  horticulturists  and  pomologists. 
Yields  a  certain  and  large  crop  every  fail.  50  cts.  each  ;  $5 
per  doz.;  $25  per  100.  Philadelphia.— 20  cts.  each,  $2 
doz.  Clarke.— 20  cts.  each:  $3  per  doz.  EUisdalc.— 
Superior  to  Purple  Cane  in  firmness  of  fruit.  30  cts  each  ; 
$3  per  doz.  Franconia,  Brinlcle’s  Orange,  Kirt- 
land,  Purple  Cane,  Doolittle,  and  Miami,  $1  per 
doz. ;  $4  per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Colfax.— First  introduced  into  South  Bend,  Ind.,  by  the 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.  We  offer  it  as  a  reliable  family  and 
near  market  berry,  and  challenge  the  world  to  produce  its 
equal  for  productivness,  or  for  size ,  hardiness,  and  strength 
of  plant.  Berry,  medium  to  large,  perfectly  symmetrical ; 
color,  dark  crimson ;  with  a  peculiar,  spicy,  sub-acid  flavor. 
Season,  medium  to  very  late.  Appearance  beautiful.  Not 
sufficiently  firm  for  distant  markets,  but  just  the  berry  for 
home  use  and  near  markets.  See  our  “  Circular  of  New 
Sokts  ”  for  fuller  description,  fine  cut  of  the  fruit,  etc.  $2 
per  doz. ;  $10  per  100. 

Penk’s  Emperor.— Originated  by  E.  Peak,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  Very  large  size,  single  specimens  often  mea¬ 
suring  (i'/i  inches  in  circumference.  Plant  quite  similar  to 
the  Agriculturist,  but  more  hardy,  and  does  not  sunburn. 
Fruit  equal  in  flavor,  but  far  superior  in  productiveness  with 
us.  Fruited  four  years,  and  is  recommended  by  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  amateurs  and  best  judges  of  fruits  in  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  excelling  in  uniformity  and.  great  size, flavor,  fer¬ 
tilizing  properties,  and  market  qualifications,  all  other  va¬ 
rieties.  IVe  offer  it  both  for  family  use  and  market.  See  our 
“  Circular  of  New  Fruits  ”  for  splendid  cut,  testimonials, 
etc.  $3  per  doz.;  $15  per  100. 

Romcyn’s  Seedling.— Originally  obtained  by  us  from 
Joseph  Foster,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  A  seedling  of  Triomphe 
de  Gaud,  but  more  prolific,  and  of  higher  flavor.  Highly 
recommended  by  Chas.  Downing  and  others.  $2  per  doz.; 
$10  per  100. 

Napoleon  III. — Plants  originally  obtained  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Evans  &  Co.  S3  per  doz. 

Charles  Downing.— Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sorts  grown.  $2  per  doz. 

Dr.  Nicaise. — Fruit  enormously  large.  $2  per  doz. ;  $10 
per  100. 

Nicanor.- Wonderfully  productive,  and  keeps  in  fruit- 
in"  a  long  time.  $1  per  doz.;  $5  per  100. 

Perpetual  Pine,  (Glcede). — $1  per  doz. ;  $5  per  100. 

Baines’  Mammoth.— Enormously  large,  solid,  and 
productive.  Surlace  very  firm,  sufficiently  so  to  carry  to  the, 
most  distant  markets,  without  bruising.  We  noticed  N.  Y. 
papers  quoted  this  sort  higher  than  any  other  in  market. 
50  cts.  per  doz.;  $3  per  100.  The  following  sorts  at  30  cts. 
per  doz. :  $2  per  100:  Jucunda,  Durand,  Philadelphia,  Rip- 
powam,  Lennig’s  White,  Golden  Queep,  and  Perry’s  Seed¬ 


ling.  The  following  at  20  cts.  per  doz.;  $1  per  100:  Jenny  Lind, 
Downer’s  Prolific,  French,  Early  Washington,  Ida,  Metcalf, 
New  Jersey  Scarlet,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Hooker,  Fillmore, 
Shaker,  Russel],  Buffalo,  Green  Prolific,  Agriculturist,  and 
Triomphe  de  Gand. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

New  Rochelle,  or  Lawton,  and' Dorchester, 

$1  per  doz. 

Crystal  White,'and  Kittatinny,  $2  per  doz. ;  $10 
per  100. 

Early  "Wilson  and  Missouri  Mammoth,  ?8  per 

doz.;  $20  per  100. 

Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberry,  $1  per  doz. ; 
$5  per®  100.  a 

CURRANTS. 

Red  Dutch,  $1  per  doz. ;  $4  per  100.  White  Grape, 
Cherry,  and  La  V  ersaillaise,  $2  per  doz. 

GRAPES. 

Clinton,  Isabella.  Catawba,  and  Concord,  15  cts.  each ;  $1.50 
per  doz. ;  Hartford,  Creveiing,  Diana,  Delaware,  Iona,  Isra- 
ella,  Adirondac,  Ives’  Seedling,  Norton’s  Virginia,  30  cts. 
each ;  $3  per  doz. 

Instructive  Catalogue. — Gives  all  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  for  planting,  growing,  etc.,  so  plainly,  that  any  per¬ 
son  can  learn  from  it  just  what  to  do,  and  how  to  get  the 
surest  and  best  crops.  Price  10  cts.  Wholesale  List,  and 
“List  of  New  Sorts,”  also,  "Terms  to  Agents  and 
Dealers,”  sent  on  application. 

Please  preserve  above  prices,  and  remember,  if  any  party 
offers  any  of  above  at  less  rates,  we  will  sell  for  the  same. 
Plants  sent  out  at  the  proper  time,  and  orders  filled  in  rota¬ 
tion  as  received.  Sent  in  oiled  paper,  by  mail  safely,  when 
desired.  Large  packages  packed  and  delivered  free  of 
charge  at  express  office.  Address 

PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

N.B.— Plants  will  do  much  better,  and  increase  fully  double 
next  season,  if  set  this  fall,  instead  of  next  spring.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  merely  to  throw  a  little  litter  over  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  ground  from  “  heaving.”  A  plot  of  one  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries,  set  last  of  Oct.  and  first  of  Nov.  last,  yielded  this  sea¬ 
son  sixteen  bushels  of  fruit. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


lM©o0aimgt«m  Nursery. 

17th  Year;  400  Acres;  10  Green-houses. 

For  tlie  Fall  Trade  we  offer  much  the  largest  and  fullest 
assortment  ever  offered  West. 

Apple,  Pear,  Cherry.— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Peach  and  Plum. — Immense  stock. 

Grape  Vines.— Over  30  acres,  1  to  3  years,  of  nearly  all  the 
old  and  new  kinds. 

Small  Fruits.— Choice  new,  as  Kittatinny  and  Wilson’s 
Early  Blackberries,  Clarke,  Thornless,  Ellisdale  Raspberries, 
Jucunda  Strawberry,  &c. 

Evergreen  and  Forest  Trees  of  all  sizes.—  Osage  Orange 
Hedge  Plants.— Apple  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks.  Year¬ 
ling  grafts  or  buds  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  etc., 
exactly  light  for  neat  and  cheap  transportation  to  distant 
markets,  if  need  be,  by  Express. 

Roses,  largest  and  fullest  assortment  we  know  of— nearly 
all  on  own  foots. 

Shrubs,  Creepers,  Hardy  Bulbs,  for  Fall  planting.  Send 
3  stamps  for  3  Catalogues,  Wholesale,  Descriptive,  and  Plant 
Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENIX. 

Bloomington  Nursery.  McLean  Co.,  HI. 

u  Cherry  Lawn  Farsaa.” 

Our  Circulars  for  fall  1868,  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Currants.  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Rhubarb 
Asparagus,  and  Seed  Potatoes,  are  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Parties  wishing  flue,  strong  plants,  ti-ue  to  name,  and  at 
reasonable  prices,  address 

D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

BRONSON,  GRAVES,  SELOVER  k  €0. 
Washington  Street  Nurseries, 

Geneva,  N.  A'. 

Offer  for  the  present  fall  a  large  and  well  grown  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


FOR  FALL  ©F  (868. 

TVe  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  we  are  prepared 
lor  the  Fall  Trade  with  an  tunusually  large  .and  well-grown 
stock,  embracing 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines,  new  and  old  sorts,  strong  open  'ground 
plants. 

Currants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  all 
the  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Roses  anil  Flowering  Plants  of  every  description. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  purchasing  largely,  will 
be  dealt  with  liberally,  and  all  orders,  however  small,  Will 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Parties  interested 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  following  Catalogues,  which  are 
just  issued,  and  will  be  sent  pre-paid  on  the  receipt  of  10  cts. 
each,  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  5  cts.  for  No.  3. 

Cg^No.  1,  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 
No.  2,  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c.  No.  3,  Descriptive  Green-House  Plants.  No.  4, 
Wholesale  Catalogue  free. 

EtiBWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  n.  Y. 


PERRY’S  GRAPE-VINES 


Merit  particular  attention  from  Planters  and  Dealers;,  and 
to  those  forming  Clubs,  special  inducements  are  offered. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Vines  for  Garden  Planting, 
from  which  the  best  results  are  being  realized.  20,000  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  two  to  five  years  old,  straight,  finely 
formed  heads,  vigorous  and  healthy.  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  and  Strawberry  plants  in  large  supply.  Price 
list  very  low.  My  old  customers  will  receive  it  as  soon  as 
issued.  Sent  to  others  desiring  nursery  stock  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


H 


UMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GRAPE  VINES. 


A  large  stock  of  Delaware,  Ives’  Seedling,  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Iona,  &c.,  &c.,  1  and  2  years  old,  at  low  prices. 

DWARF  PEARS,  2  and  3  years  old,  very  flue. 

DWARF  APPLES,  2  years  old.  very  fine. 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  CURRANT 
BUSHES,  &c.  Large  collection  of  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS.  ROSES,  BULBS, 
&e„  &c.  Address  LE1VK  &  CO..  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


IVES  SEEDLING  VINES  : 

The  grape  for  the  million,  witli  most  of  the  other  leading 
varieties,  including  Mr.  Longworth’s  best  seedlings,  selected 
by  and  being  tested  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder. 
My  stock  is  very  large  and  superior  in  outdoor  growth  of  1 
and  2  year  old  vines.  Planters  and  dealers  would  do  well 
to  call  and  examine  my  stock  or  correspond.  Vines  war¬ 
ranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  the  history  of 
the  Ives,  and  price  list  JAS.  F.  MARTIN, 

Box  113,  Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


Nesbitt’s  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

Nurserymen  and  others  desiring  an  unusually  fine  stock 
of  2  year  vines  of  Concord,  Iona,  and  Creveiing,  at  reason¬ 
able  rates  for  retailing,  or  for  planting,  are  cordially  invited 
to  examine  my  stock.  I  have  also  a  splendid  stock  of  1  year 
vines  of  Martha,  Hartford,  Concord,  Iona,  Alvey,  &c„  of 
Clarke.  Philadelphia,  and  Doolittle  Raspberries;  of  Wilson 
and  ; Kittatinny  Blackberries;  of  Jucunda,  French,  and 
Wilson  Strawberries.  Also  Early  Rose,  Early  Goodrich,  and 
Harison  Potatoes,  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

WM.  L.  NESBITT,  Lewisburg,  Penn. 


flJRAPE  VINES. — Genuine  Clarke  Raspberries, 
Kittatinny,  Wilson's  Early  and  Missouri  Mammoth  Black¬ 
berries  at  low  prices. 

Send  for  Price  List  to 

J.  W.  CONE.  Vineland,  N,  ,J. 


EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  &c. 
Also 

Native  and  Foreign  Crape  Vines, 

Very  healthy  and  strong. 

Hedge  Plants,  Cherry  Seedlings 

afld  a  full  supply  of  General  Nursery  Articles. 

We  invite  correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of 
stock. 

Price  Bists  send  on  application. 


WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 60,000  Cherry, 
(50,000  E.  May),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


Genesee  Valley  Nurseries 

ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y. 

FALL  OF  1868. 

FROST  &  CO.  oiler  for  sale  this  Fall  a  very  fine  stock  of 
Dwarf  Apples, 

Extra  sized  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 
Cherries  and  Plums, 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Small  Fkuits,  Grape  Vines, 
Evergreens,  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Surubs, 
Roses,  Herbaceous,  Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Send  25  cents  for  descriptive  catalogues  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Wholesale  catalogues  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  etc.,  mailed 
on  application.  Address 

FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bricksburg  Nursery,  Bricksburg,  N.  J. — A  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  for  sale.  Sena  for 
Catalogue.  CALKINS  &  BROOKS. 


New  and  Valuable  Strawberries. 

CnARLES  Downing,  lias  been  fruited  by  many,  wlio  say  it 
is  the  best  berry  ;  plants  $1  doz.,  $5  100,  $25  1,000. 

Boyden's  No.  30,  monstrous  berry,  productive  as  the  Wil¬ 
son,  now  first  offered;  $1.50  doz.,  $10  100. 

Dr.  Nicaise.  A  good  supply  of  plants  of  this  wonderful 
berry  $1.50  doz.,  $10  ICO,  $75  l,0t)0. 

Romeyn  Seedling,  plants  $1  doz.,  $8 100. 

Maid  of  the  Lake,  a  splendid,  large,  new  variety,  very 
productive,  $1  doz.,  $6 100. 

Sarah,  new,  very  large,  $1  doz.,  $5 100. 

Gloede,  perpetual,  fine,  50c.  doz.,  $3  100. 

Jucunda,  very  fine  this  year,  50c.  doz.,  $3  100. 

Red  and  White  Alpine,  sweet,  $1  doz.,  $5  100.— The  10 
varieties,  1  doz.  each,  $7. 

The  following  were  imported  in  IS67,  fruited  this  season  : 

Boule  de  Orr,  9 M  inches  in  circumference,  weighs  2  ozs., 
productive,  very  sweet,  $1  each,  $9  doz. 

Lady,  of  immense  size,  productive,  very  fine;  plants  75c. 
each,  $6  doz. 

Exposition,  very  large  and  fme|;  50c.  each,  $5  doz. 

Royal  Hautboy,  a  remarkable  berry ;  50c.  each,  $3  doz. 
Tlie  4  varieties,  one  plant  each,  $2. 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-street,  New  York. 


Grape  vines,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  BLACKBERRIES,  &c„  in  great  variety.  We  are 
prepared  to  offer  unsurpassed  inducements  to  cash  buyers, 
at  wholesale  or  retail.  Correspondence  solicited.  Price 
Lists  free.  C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FRITTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


GS-IE&^LJPE  vines. 

A  fine  stock  of  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  grape  vines, 
two  years  old  root,  primed  and  transplanted  of  extra  large 
size,  and  will  come  into  immediate  bearing.  To  close  them 
out  f  shall  put  them  at  the  price  of  one-year  olds.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Rogers’  Nos.  -4  and  15,  and  other  varieties. 

LYMAN  BASSETT, 

North  Haven,  Conn. 


f*ranl  vs.  Seymour. 

Wanted  every  man  who  expects  to  vote  for  Grant  to  send 
for  CHAS.  COLLINS’  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  advertised 
on  page  345, 
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A  GRAND  CHANCE 

FOR 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Having  obtained  control  of  a  very  superior  stock  of  one- 
year  old  BLACKBERRY  and  RASPBERRY"  Plants,  and  two- 
year  old  Pear  Trees,  we  now  offer  them  to  the  public 
At  Rates  that  Cannot  be  Beaten. 

A11  other  dealers,  this  fall  season,  are  asking  prices  fully 
double,  and  we  hold  these  rates  open  only  for  a  short  time. 
Send  in  yoj.tr  orders  immediately,  and  improve  the  present 
opportunity.  Plants  can  be  delivered  any  time  you  desire 
th  is  fall,  but  orders  must  be  given  now. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  from  Dover,  Del.,  or  New 
York  City.  Terms  casli  in  advance,  or  C.  O.  D.  on  delivery 
id'  goods.  The  stock  is  limited,  and  no  more  can  be  obtained 
this  season  at  same  figures.  Address 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

Nursery  Agents,  Dover,  Del., 

or  Box  3,787,  N.  Y.  City. 
References— Henry  T.  Williams,  New  York  Independent; 
A.  S.  Fuller,  D.  D.  Buchanan,  H.  A.  Dreer,  and  others. 

PRICE  LIST. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson  Early . $10  per  100 . $75  per  1,000 

Kittatinny .  10  “  50  “  “ 

Missouri  Mammoth .  10  “  50  “  “ 

Dorchester .  5  “  30  “  “ 

Lawton .  5  “  25  “  “ 

RASPBERRIES. 

Clarke . $15  per  100 . $125  per  1.000 

Philadelphia . 12  “  100  “ 

Seneca  Black  Cap . 15  “  125  “  “ 

Mammoth  Cluster . 15  “  125  “  “ 

Davison's  Thornless _ 10  “  75  “  “ 

Doolittle  Black  Cap...  5  “  20  “  “ 

Miami  “  “  . .  6  “  40  “  “ 

Standard  Pears,  best  varieties,  superior  stock,  5  to 
0  feet  high,  $00  per  100.  Dwarf  Pears,  2  years  old,  $45 
per  100.  All  plants  guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality.  No  charge  for  packing  berry  plants. 

Our  Fall  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready.  Send  stamp 
for  specimen  copy. 


THE  CLARKE  RASPBERRY, 

Stands  among  Raspberries  of  all  others  as  the  Bartlett 
Pear  does  among  pears.  Eminent  Pomologists  and  Ama¬ 
teurs  acknowledge  it  by  acclamation  to  combine  more, ex¬ 
cellencies  than  any  other  Raspberry.  'Hie  Clarke  origi¬ 
nated  in  tills  vicinity,  and  is  a  specialty  witli  me.  My  plants 
are  propagated  from  a  plant  obtained  from  tile  original  stock 
eight  years  since,  and  are  warranted  genuine. 

Having  disposed  of  the  largest  stock  in  existence  the  past 
Reason  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  in  every  instance  to 
their  satisfaction,  purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  correspond  witli  me,  as  I  have  the  largest  stock,  which 
will  he  sold  low.  LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

2,000,000  First  Class  Apple  Stocks. 

I  offer  for  sale  the  coming  fall,  the  best  Apple  Stocks 
ever  grown  in  ;America.  These  stocks  are  raised  on  deeply 
trenched  new  Prairie  soil.  Are  now,  July  20th,  12  to  15 
inches  high.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  Send  for  Price  Circular. 

L.  KAUFFMAN, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  Michigan  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  result  of  fifteen  years  experimenting  !  For  descrip¬ 
tion,  see  Sept.  No.  American  Agriculturist,  last  year.  (No.  1, 
II.)  This  new  strawberry  more  than  sustains  its  first  prom¬ 
ise,  as  the  best  standard  variety  to  succeed  the  Wilson— a 
week  to  ten  days  later,  keeps  better,  more  even  size,  and 
liner  fruit.  Average  product,  4  quarts  to  3  hills.  First  pick¬ 
ing  June24tli.  Hills  held  until  July  4th,  yielded  3  quarts  to 
2  bills,  sound  berries!  Twice  as  productive  as  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  or  Jucunda,  witli  same  culture  ! 

"Very  good,  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Its  col¬ 
or  and  productiveness  will  make  it  a  good  market  sort.”— 
Charles  Downing. 

Sent  ill  pots  bv  Express.  Per  dozen,  $5.00;  per  100,  $25.00. 

Address  B.  HATHAWAY,  Little  Prairie  Rondo,  Mich. 

LARKE,  DAVISON’S  THORNLESS,  SENECA 

Black,  or  Ellisdale  Raspberry,  Wilson’s  Early,  or  Mis¬ 
souri  Mammoth  Blackberry,  and  Whitlock’s  Horticultural 
Recorder  one  year,  $1.50.  A.  S.  FULLER,  Editor. 

Address  L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 

P.  O.  Box  6,733,  245  Broadway.  New  Y’ork. 

The  Mafleaming’  Nurseries. 

The  usual  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.,  &c.,  for  Fall  Sale.  The  salable  stock  of 
60,000  Apple  Trees,  10,000  Peach,  and  25,000  Grape  Vines,  at 
wholesale.  Shipments  direct  by  Atlantic  &  Great  Western, 
or  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  R.  R.  Addiress  for 
Circular  or  particulars,  J.  MANNING,  Youngstown,  O. 

STEPHEN  MOTT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn., 

Offer  to  the  Trade  for  the  fall  of  ISOS,  a  large  nursery  stock, 
consisting  ill  part  of  Apple  and  Peacli  trees;  Van  Buren’s 
Golden  Dwarf  Peach;  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Brinckle’s 
Orange,  Elm  City,  and  Doolittle  Black  Cap  Raspberries ; 
Early  Wilson,  Kittatinny,  Lawton,  and  Missouri  Mammoth 
Blackberries;  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Diana, 
Ioua  and  Israella  grape  vines;  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two 
year  old.  We  invite  correspondence,  or  better,  personal 
examination  of  our  stock.  Sample  sent  by  mail  or  Ex¬ 
press  when  desired. 

Strawbers*y  Plants. 

Nieanor,  Romeyn’s  Seedling,  Barnes,  Charles  Downing, 
Boyden’s  30,  Jucunda,  and  100  other  varieties.  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Price  List,  address 

KEISIG  &  IIEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Seymoaar  vs.  fxraBit. 

Wanted  every  man  who  expects  to  vote  for  Seymour  to 
send  for  CI1AS.  COLLINS’  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  adver¬ 
tised  on  tiiis  page. 

PPLE  AND  PEAR  STOCKS.— 1,500,000  No.  1 

Apple  Stocks.  50,000  No.  1  Pear  Stocks,  at  lowest  prices. 

H.  STROHM,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

"■  Pear  Stock,  and  Apple  Stock,  also 
-IV  V*  M.  grape  vines  for  sale  cheap  for  cash,  by 
E.  BEAUMONT,  Bloomington,  Ills. 


150,000  Dutch  Bulbs,  250,000 
Extra  Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cher¬ 
ry  and  Plum  Stocks. — New  Straw¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
&c.,  Choice  New  Green-House  and 
Window  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
by  mail,  pre-paid. — Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail. — Seeds  sent  on  Commission. — 
Fresh  Pear  Seeds. — Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees.  Cape  Cod  Cran¬ 
berry,  the  most  productive  sort 
for  low  or  high  land,  $5.00  per 
1,000,  with  directions  for  culture. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

^MALL  FRUITS  IN  VARIETY.— Those  who 
►75  have  an  idea  of  planting  Small  Fruits  should  send  for 
one  of  my  new  Small  Fruit  Catalogues,  containing  descrip¬ 
tions,  prices,  &c.,  of  the  newest,  best,  and  most  profitable 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  &c. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  W.  WENDED,  Erfurt,  (Prussia,) 

Seed  Establishment  and  Nursery,  (established  1832,)  offers 
through  Ills  sole  Agent  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Frederick 
R.  Sohroeder,  of'New  York,  at  lowest  rates, 

Flower,  Tree,  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Send  for  Trade  Catalogue  to  FR.  R.  SCHROEDER, 

All  orders  will  be  executed )  17  Broad-street,  New  York, 
immediately  upon  receipt  by  S  P.  O.  Box  3197. 

Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Recorder 

one  year  and  the  Celebrated' Vo.  1  Walter  Grape, 
S5.00.  Send  for  Price  List.  Address 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 

P.  O.  Box  6,733,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Sale. 

500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  2  years  old. 

100,000  Concord  Grape  Vines,  1  to  3  years. 

50,000  Clarke  Raspberry  plants. 

35,000  Kittatinny  Blackberryplants. 

Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

SMALL  FRUITS.— Strawberries  $2  per  1,000.  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  &c.  Fine  plants  at  low  prices. 
Circulars  free.  SAMUEL  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 

POTATOES. 

SO  Acres  Harison,  $3.00  per  busiiel. 

30  “  Early  Goodrieli,  $3.00  per  bushel. 

15  “  Orono,  $3.00  per  bushel. 

31-3“  Early  Rose,  $13.00  per  bushel. 

30  “  60  Best  Kinds. 

For  prices  see  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  sent  for 
2  cent  stamp. 

L.  />.  SCOTT  &  CO 

Huron,  Eric  Co.,  Ohio. 


'(THOSE  WISHING  TO  PURCHASE  any  Wilson 
**  Early  or  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  Pliila.,  Doolittle,  or 
Thornless  Raspberries,  C.  Downing,  Napoleon  III,  or  any  of 
the  other  varieties  of  Small  Fruits  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities,  will  please  send  for  fall  Catalogue,  liy  addressing 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


EXTRA  FINE  GRAPE  VINES. 

Iona,  Israella  and  Delaware  a  specialty.  Good  stock  of 
other  varieties,  all  at  low  rates.  Price  List  now  ready.  Club 
agents  and  those  about  planting  vineyards  liberally  dealt 
with.  Ii.  W.  HOLTON,  Haverstraw, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PE  VINES. 

I  offer  to  the  Trade  a  large  assortment  of  vines,  one  and 
two  years  old,  of  the  usual  varieties.  Also  fine  Layers  of 
Delaware,  Iona,  Ives,  and  Diana.  Clinton,  2-year,  strong, 
$30  per  1,000.  Concord,  2-year,  strong,  $60  per  1,000. 

S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East,  Pa. 

W7TNEYARD,  five  acres,  4,000  vines,  and  Small 
w  Fruit  Farm,  15  acres,  for  sale,  near  a  flourishing  city  in 
Illinois.  Terms  easy.  E.  S.  CLEVELAND,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

1  Apple  Seedlings,  one  year  old 

JS_  PJ?  VPxS'  this  fall.  For  sale  by 

JOHN  PETERS,  Bendersville,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

OEO.  A.  I>EITZ,  THE  GREAT 

SEED  WHEAT  GROWER,  Chambbrsburgii, 
Pa.,  sends  free  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Seed  Wheats 
lu  the  world.  See  advertisement,  Aug.  No.,  pages  308-309. 


Vegetable  Plants  and  Seeds 
for  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

,,  ,  ,  T  _  ,  per  oz.  per  lb. 

Cabbage,  Jersey  Wakefield  (own  growth),  $1.50  $16  00 

“  Flat  Dutch,"  ?0  '  4°:S 

Early  YTork, . 25  3  00 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  -  .  -  -  1  50  16  00 
,  ..  “  _  ,  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  -  -  3I00  30|00 

Lettuce,  Curled  Simpson,  (own  growth),  50  6  00 

‘  KVl’-V  Green,  "  “  40  4.00 

_  ,  ,  Butter,  “  “  50  6.00 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly,  ...  10  75 

Sent  free  by  mail,  for  the  prices  allixed. 

Also,  Plants  of  the  following  by  Express,  ready  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  True  Wakefield  Cabbage,  $3  per  1,000:  $12  per  5,000 ; 
$20  per  10,000.  True  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  $5  per  1,000;  $30 
per  5,000 ;  $30  per  10,000. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

IMPORTED 

Dutch  Bulbous  Hoots 

A\0  JAPAN  LILIES 
FOB  THE  TRADE. 

Our  WHOLESALE  hlST,  as  above,  for  the  Autumn 
of  1868,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  DEALERS  ONLY. 

J.  M.  THORBVM  &  CO., 

15  Jolm-st.,  New  York. 


Washburn’s  Autumn  Catalogue  of 

SPLEAMUFLOWEIUAG  BULBS, 

Containing  a  priced  list  of  the  choicest  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  with  explicit  directions  lor  their  culture. 
It  also  contains  a  beautiful  steel  plate,  and  many  other  line 
engravings.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  cents.  Address 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  Hull*  Catalogue, 

With  Directions  and  Prices 
for  the  Autumn  of  1868. 

3.  M.  THORBUKX  &  CO., 

15  Jolm-st.,  Mew  York. 


Dutch  Bulb  Catalogue. 

The  Fifteenth  Edition  of  our  Annual  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
and  other  Flowering  Bulbs,  imported  expressly  for  our 
autumn  trade,  and  which  have  arrived  in  line  order,  will  he 
forwarded,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  enclosing  us  live 
cents  111  stamps.  Address  CURTIS  &  COBB. 

Seedsmen,  &c.,  348  Washington-st.,  Boston. 
G3P”  Our  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Directory  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  fflKEEFE,  SOM  &.  CO., 
Importers  ami  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

:i>O  .V’T  FORGET 

to  send  for  J.  II.  Foster’s  new  price  list  of  plants  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Prices  not  as  yet  (July  1st)  estab¬ 
lished.  Will  be  very  low.  Address 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  name  of  P.  O.  changed  to 
Kirkwood,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS.— A  very  strong-  lot. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Address 

PEARSE  &  THOMPSON, 

Box  715,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

OA  AAA  ROSES  on  tlieir  own  roots.  Send 

tP'O'aHFMF “  “stamp  for  descriptive  and  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  KIFT, 
Westchester,  Pa. 

Osage  Orange  Plants,  Fruit,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  in  large  or  small  quantity.  Address  for 
price  list,  Musgove,  Pence  &  Baknes,  Young  America,  Ill. 

FERTILIZERS. 

E.  F.  Coe’s  Ammoniated  Superphosphate, 
$55  per  ton.  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Land 
Plaster,  Castor  Pomace,  Bone  Dust,  &c.,  &c. 

For  sale  ill  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Seeds,  &c.,  197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville’s  formula  [of  France]. 
Also,  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bone 
Meal.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 
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TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 


THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COM' 
PAN  Y,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  possessing  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
ot  Fertilizers,  controlling  exclusively  the 
night  soil,  offal,  bones  and  dead  animals  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
also  the  great  Communipaw  abbatoirs,  offer 
for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  customers, 

§,«©©  TOWS  OF 


Made  from  night  soil,  blood,  bones,  and  offal, 
ground  to  a  powder. 


Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  to 
the  best  brands  of  Superphosphate  for  Present  Crop , 
although  sold  only  for  Twenty-five  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

RONE  DUST. 

1— COARSE  and  FIXE  MIXED.  2— FIXE,  suitable  for 

Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  BONE. 

Warrant  our  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Double-Refined 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  in  with  the  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
effects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine¬ 
ness  in  the  market. 


irreo-PHosPHATE  of 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  ns  being  ns  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this 'market,  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  usual  in  Superphosphates.  For  Permanent,  as  well  as 
lor  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  has  so  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  $53.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  I.ont  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

06  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3139. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Horsepow¬ 
ers  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Hnllers,  Feed  Cutlers,  Wood  Saw¬ 
ing  Machines,  Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch- 
forks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without,  tiling,)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  Hie  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  he  excel¬ 
led  if  equalled  by  any  in  1  lie  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
luiiy  as  represented.  Address, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 

jfg-OISTTON’S  ISOKBaOrV-FAS.  BIAY 

and  COTTON  PRESS.— Best  in  use,  well  tested, 
gives  good  satisfaction,  will  hale  ten  an  hour.  151,  IKE’S 
PATEST  HORSE-POWER.  Send  for  illustrated 
Circular.  Do  more  work  than  any  other  in  use.  Circular 
and  Drag  Sawing  Attachments,  Wood  Splitters,  Threshers 
and  Separators,  Seed  Sowers,  Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills , 
Wheel  Hay  Rakes.  Address 

SHAW  &  WELLS,  Manufacturers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established  1830. 


FALL  PLOWING. 

The  advantages  of  fall  plowing  are  great,— the  soil  is  im¬ 
proved,  crops  increased,  and  deeper  plowing  can  be  prac¬ 
tised  than  in  the  spring. 


These  plows  won  Four  Gold  Medals  at  the  NATIONAL 
TRIAL  at  UTICA,  N.  Y .,  in  185  V.  They  do  a  quality  of  work 
which  no  skill  in  spading  can  equal.  Six  sizes  are  made. 
Four  of  the  large  sizes  are  arranged  for  two  mould  boards 
—one  for  sod  and  one  for  stubble  plowing.  A  skim  or  for¬ 
ward  plow  can  also  be  attached  to  either  of  these  large  sizes 
for  “Michigan,”  or  sod  and  sub-soil  plowing. 


These  plows  turn  a  deep  .flat  furrow  on  level  land,  leave 
no  dead  fur r ows  nor  ridges,  pulverize  the  soil  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  will  not  clog,  and  are  designed  for  both  level  and 
side-hill  plowing. 

There  are  eight  sizes,  from  a  light  one-horse,  to  a  heavy 
plow  for  4  oxen,  furnished  with  either  wood  or  iron  beams, 
and  manufactured  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL, 

10  South  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*0  ALES  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER.— Do 

'AlSTyou  want  the  Agency  (or  for  your  own  use)  of  the  cheap¬ 
est,  fastest,  easiest  worked,  and  most  durable  Self  Feeding 
Hay.  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter,  no'-  to  be  paid  for  till  tried? 
Send  for  circulars  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  GALE  &  CHAPIN,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass. 


FLAX  BKAKES.  ■ 

I*a4emte«l  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  best  article  in  use.  Break  2  to  3,000  pounds  flax  straw 
in  10  hours— removing  65  to  75  per  cent  of  woody  matter. 
Will  do  the  work  better  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more 
than  any  other  machine.  Will  break  tangled  and  straight 
straw.  A  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  horse-power  works 
them.  Occupy  about  5  f<*et  square.  Send  for  Circular^ 

JOHN  Wj  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York. 


POTATO  DIGGERS. 

Wrought  I'-on  Prongs,  $15. 

Cast.  Iron  Prongs,  $10. 

See  Page  57,  our  Catalogue.  R.  M.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  l!ox  37G,  New  York. 


IlexaasBcF’s  Prosttg-Mm*. 

The  best  Potato  Digger  and  Hand-Cultivator  in  use.  Cir¬ 
cular  sent  ou  application.  Price  $2.50,  cash  with  the  order. 
For  sale  by  RE1SIG  &  HRXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sanford’s  Pat.  Little  Giant  Horse  Power 

has  been  in  use  three  years,  nml  is  the  besl.  It  is 
simple,  durable,  and  compact.  Weighs  hut  650  pounds,  is 
esisilv  loaded  and  moved  by -two  men.  Can  lie  used  with 
from  one  to  four  horses.  Send  for  Circular.  For  sale  by 
JOHN  IV.  QUINCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Is  cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  Horse-Powers,  and  will  grind 
all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular ,  and  address  WM.'L.  BOYER 
&  BRO.,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


fMDERMILL  MACHINERY. — Buell’s  Improved 
Sera w  Presses.  Apple  Grinders,  Seed  Washers,  etc.  All 
operated  by  any  machine  power. 

Send  for  circular.  Address  BUELL  &  BROTHER, 


Manlius  P.  O ,  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Eluant,  durable, 

cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K,  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Pronounced  by  competent  judges  and  Agricultural  Fairs 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  machine  ever  known  or  exhibit¬ 
ed,  for  pulling  Stumps,  'frees,  Rocks  and  Buildings.  For 
further  particulars  aud  circulars,  address 

P.  S.  SCOVEL,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton 

Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years  ;  His 
of  a  light  brown  or  beauii  ul  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware. 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’ and  Ships* 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
Waterproof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  bbls.  the  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose 
is  unsurpassed  for  bodv,  durability,  elasticity,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  4=6  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  fann¬ 
er  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
fora  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.  Address 

“ DANIEL  BIDWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


THe  Painter’s  Ilairl  Boole,  containing  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  House  and  Ornamental  Painting,  Sign 
Painting,  etc.,  etc.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 
O.  A.  EOORBACII,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


rE’A.TIElxrT’ 

Water  Proof  Hoofing, 

BKI.TINS  A  HAHN  ESS  PAPER, 

Rend  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Samplo 
the  \  aper. 

c.  J .  FAY  &  CO  , 

2d  <fc  Vine  Sts.,  Cumden,  N.  Jersey. 


WARDER,  MITCHELL  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


Improved  Buckeye  Cider  &  Wine 

MILL  and  PRESS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  MILL  IN  USE. 

Over  6000  Sold  in  past  Three  Years. 

RETAIL  PRICES: 

SENIOR  MILL,  $45.00. 

JUNIOR  MILL,  $35.00. 

We  will  deliver  Mills  for  above 
prices,  freight  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  where  we  have  no  Agent. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Sold  by  tlie  most  reliable  dealers 
in  the  country. 

H.  IT.  Taylop.,  Chicago  ;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh;  Plant  Bp.os.,  Pratt 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  Wilder  &  Earn- 
shaw,  Cincinnati ;  Pitkin,  Wiard 
&  Co.,  Louisville;  S.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
J.  M.  Childs  &  Co.,  Utica;  Sheldon  Bp.os.,Hornensville. 


Cider  Fb  •ess  Screws, 


We  are  making  the  cheapest  and  best  Cider  Press  Screws 
in  market.  Address  UUMSEY  &  CO., 


Packer’s  Patent  Stump  Extractor  and  Wall 
Builder. 

Wo  believe  this  machine  to  he  uneqnaled  for  power,  ease 
of  working,  convenience,  and  durability.  Send  lor  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular.  Address 

PACKER  &  PISH,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

SNGERSOLL’S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INGERSOLL'S  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 

1NGERS  OIL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 

INGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 

BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 

for  haling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  rail  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn  i,  N.  Y. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 
AWARDED  ONE  MACHINE. 

Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Tlireslier  and  Cleaner,  at  tlie 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  1SGG, 

for  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious 
workmanship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted , 
excellent  work,  dec,,"  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers, Separators,  FnnningMil’s,  Wood  Saws,  Seed  Sow¬ 
ers  and  Planters,  &c„  all  of  the  best  in  Market.  Circulars 
with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges’  Deport  of  Auburn 
Trial,  sent  free.  Address  I{.  &  M.  HARDER, 

Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


|®|  AS'LE  LEAVES,  a  Domestic  Magazine 

-i-l-H.  of  Useful  Information  and  Amusement.  It  contains 
Tales,  Stories,  Useful  Recipes,  Articles  on  Ornamental  Art, 
Scientific  Articles,  Puzzles.  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  Only  25 
cents  a  year.  The  best  and  cheapest  paper  published.  Prizes 
are  given  for  correct  answers  to  the  Puzzles.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 
O.  A.  ROORBACH,  Publisher,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
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THOMAS  FITCH,  Neyv-London,  Conn.,  Breed- 
er  and  Dealer  in  thoroughbred  Alderncys*  thorough¬ 
bred  Ayrshires,  halt  Alderney  and  half  Ayrshire,  fa  cross  of 
the  two  thoroughbreds,)  “  the  very  best  cow  for  the  Family 
or  Dairy,”  and  Grades,  half-bloods  to  G3-64ths. 

My  herd  (of  all  descriptions)  now  comprises  more  than  200 
head,  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  All  animals  sold  are  warranted 
as  represented.  Pedigrees  furnished  for  everyone  sold  as 
thoroughbred ,  and  guaranteed  reliable : 

Deferences  : 


lion.  Thos.  W.  Williams,  Kew- 
London,  Conn. 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven,  Ncw- 
Lon'don,  Conn. 

Ex-Gov.  Wm .  A .  Buckingham , 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Henry  13*  Lester,  Esq.,  Boston. 
H.  D.  Wilmarth,  Esq.,  do. 

S.  Willets,  Esq.,  N.  York  City. 
B  B.  Sherman.  Esq.,  do. 

C.  Van  Vorst, Jersey  City,N.J. 


Billings  P.  Learned,  Esq.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Hart,  Esq.,  Water- 
town,  N  Y 

Samuel  Mellose,  Esq.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Penn. 

J.  A . Lewis, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

George  A.  Gray,  Esq.,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Rev.  Thomas  Comstock,  War¬ 
saw,  liul. 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  had  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  .&  ILNAPP  Engraving.  M’fg.  &  Lith.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

HOROUGIIBRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 


T 


Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  ami  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Parkcsburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  improved  ohio  Chester  hogs 

produce  the  greatest  amount  of  Pork,  for  food  con¬ 
sumed,  of  any  known  breed.  Semi  stamp  lor  its  description, 
and  a  great  variety  of  oilier  Thoroughbred  and  Imported 
Animals  and  Fowls  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

PremiM sis  i  Chester  W  Bdte  Figs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester, 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

N  B.— Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 

—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  1  lie  ET.  S.,  Canada, 
or  South  America.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAMES  Y'OUNU  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

A  I’OSE  SAI.K, 

■PS.  By  G.  W.  FARLKE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  R.  R., 
1  hour  from  New  York. 

1st  SIctlal  Anioi*.  Poultry  Pioc., 
1807.  White  Leghorn  Fowls  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

JOHN  SALISBURY,  Jk.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

"E^or  Sale. — Thoroughbred  Alderney  Bull,  in  2d 

-®-  year,  special  premium  awarded  at  late' sales  fair  N.  J. 
State  Ag’l  Soc.  J.  F.  TfCHE.NOR,  29  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 

pTsircE  ASIATIC  WHITE  BRAHMAS.— 

”  Cock  and  pullet  $0,  hatched  in  April,  warranted  to  ar¬ 
rive  safe  hy  Express.  For  this  price  only  to  November  1st. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Eye,  Westchester  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

|UUNE  POULTRY. — Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  and 

H  Golden  Sebright  Bantams  of  my  own  raising:.  Grey 
Dorkings.  Black  Spanish  and  Game  Fowls  to  order.  For 
■  •  i  G.  H.  LEAVITT,  F'  '  "  - 


terms,  address  < 


,  Flushing,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers,  farmers,  horticul¬ 
turists  and  others,  should  send  15  cents  for  speci¬ 
men  copy  of  Whitlock’s  Horticultural  Recorder. 

Address  L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 

P.  O.  Box  0,733,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FLORIDA. 

For  sale  low.  to  close  an  interest,  a  splendid  Tract  on  the 
St.  John’s  River,  East  Florida.  More  than  4,UU0  acres,  3  miles 
water  front,  covered  with  the  finest  timber,  good  soil,  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  delightful  climate,  beautifully  situated— in 
fact,  a  selected  spot,  and  embracing  almost  every  attribute 
of  this  favored  region  Sold  entire,  or  divided,  and  for  cash ; 
good  Mortgage  Securities,  or  in  part  Exchange.  No  more 
desirable  investment  in  the  United  States 
Apply  to  MULLER  &  WILKINS,  7  Pine-st.,  N.  Y. 

A  IT?  |OTT<a  Fertile;  healthful;  best  markets; 
.EL  xjSL  0  a.  IVJi.k'!?©  miid  winters ;  cool  summers  ;  great 
bargains  and  land  advancing ;  immense  immigration  !  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue.  MANCHA  &  CO.,  Ridgely,  Caroline 
Co.,  Md. 

Farm  for  Sals  at  Auction. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  8th,  18G8, 1  will  offer  my  St.  Jo.  Valley 
farm  for  sale  at  Public  Auction. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

J.  W.  HOLLO  WELL,  Three  Rivers,  Midi. 

A  Valuable  Farm  near  New  York  for  sale  unusu  dly 
cheap.  13!)  Acres  @$60  per  acre.  Full  particulars  from 
C.,G.  PRATT,  No.  35  Pine-st.,  Room  13. 

HOICE  KANSAS  LANDS  FOR  SALE,  situated 
in  Jlutler  and  Greenwood  Counties,  “Southern  Kan¬ 
sas.”  For  full  particulars  address  (with  3c.  stamp) 

WM.  E.  PRESTON,  Banker, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CRANBERRY  FARMS. — Two  superior  Cranber¬ 
ry  farms  for  sale ;  partially  set  and  in  bearing  condition. 
Come  and  see  them,  or  lor  particulars,  address 

J.  B.  SOMERS,  M.  D.,  Somers  Point,  N.  ,T. 

GRANT  Si  COLFAX.  SEYMOUR  &  BLAIR. 

Campaign  Sleeve  Ruttons,  new  and  handsome,  only _ $1.00 

Campaign  Badges,  very  stylish,  only .  25 

Patent  Magic  Pocket  Fans. .  50 

Magic  Photographs,  a  package  for .  25 

Card  Photographs,  one  dozen  assorted,  only .  50 

Goods  sent  postage  paid.  Address 

W.  C.  WEM  Y SS,  3  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

he  cd.VFEr'irlioirak's  “it 

BOOK.— Giving  full  and  explicit  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  Candy,  Bon-bons,  Carraways.  Chocolate,  Comfits,  Cara¬ 
mels.  Jellies,  Essences,  Fruit  Pastes,  Ice  Creams,  Lozenges, 
Marmalades.  Jams,  Icings,  Meringues,  Syrups,  etc.,  etc. 
Price  25  cents.  Send  orders  to  O.  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nas- 
sau-st.,  New  York. 


Watches,  and  Roskojif’s  Patented  People’s 
Watclt  Cased  in  Swedish  Silver. 

The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a  metal  differing  en¬ 
tirely  from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and 
resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  lias  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  lias  not  only  called  forth  the  eul ogi unis  of  the 
press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has 
also  obtained  a  Gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  movements  are  well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and 
ns  all 'these  goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory.  I 
am  enabled  to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time  keepers. 
Price  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  he  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which  will 
he  sent  post-paid,  oil  demand. 

A  full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze  Cases 
for  Waltham  Watches. 

Goods  sent  hy  Express  C.  O.  D„  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  1).  IIUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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PEERLESS. 


The  Great  Prize  Stove  of  the  World! 

IT  STANDS  UNEQUALLED  FOB 

ECONOMY,  DURABILITY.  CLEANLINESS, 

CAPACITY,  SIMPLICITY,  And  FINISH 
IT  TOOK  THE  FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 
At  the  Parts  Exposition,  and  has  taken  Fifteen  other 
Grand  Prizes  during  the  last  year. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Circular. 

PRATT  &  WENTWORTH, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

89  Worth  Street,  Boston. 

%%TFor  sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


$7  to  $9 


(No.  4.) 


WILL  BUY  A  CHALLENGE  WASH- 
ING  MACHINE,  warranted  the  best  in 
the  world,  regardless  of  price,  and  mon¬ 
ey  refunded  if  it  does  not,  prove  to  be  so. 
It  washes  easier,  quicker  and  better, 
and  with  less  wear  to  the  clothes,  than  any  other  machine 
or  process. 

Sold,  and  are  giving  the  most  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

CHALLENGE  WRINGER.— The  best  in 
the  world.  Warranted  to  be  as  good  for  use, 
after  two  years’  proper  usage,  as  when  new, 
and  assured  to  work  perfectly  ten  years;  combined  with  an 
IRON  Eli,  for  ironing  WITHOUT  HEAT,  and  very  rapidly. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere,  at  a  profit  of  from  $10  to 
$"»0  per  day.  Send,  enclosing  stamp,  for  Circular,  giving 
1,000  references.  S.  W.  PALMER  &  CO., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Housekeepers  Try  14. 

“Russell’s  Patent  Fruit  Seeder  ”  is  the  only  machine  which 
will  seed  grapes  without  disturbing  the  pulp  or  crashing  the 
fruit.  It  is  simple,  elegant,  durable,  and  effective.  Retail 
price,  $1.50.  Agents  will  be  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 

DOW  &  WOOD,  Manufacturers,  Birmingham,  Conn. 

Over  Seven  Hundred  Pages 

For  One  Hollar  and  Fifty  Ct*., 

PJio  those  who  subscribe  for  the 

SCHOOLMATE ,  for  1869, 

and  send  payment  before  Sept.  30th,  as  they  will  receive 
free  the  numbers  for  October,  November  and  December,  of 
the  present  year,  making  fifteen  numbers  for  the  price  of 
one  year. 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  author  of  Ragged  Dick,  will  give  a 
connected  story. 

Other  writers  of  ability  unite  in  making  this,  with  its  Dia¬ 
logues,  Declamations,  Music,  Rebusses,  &e.,  the  cheapest 
work  for  the  young  published  anywhere. 

JOSEPH  II.  ALLEN,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE!  SMSEAiE. 

A  comprehensive  article  on  the  symptoms  and  mode  of 
treatment  in  that  terrible  scourge  “The  Rinderpest  or  Cattle 
Plague”  will  he  found  in  that  valuable  publication  of  T. 
ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  titled 

Mackenzies  SO, OOO  Receipts, 

or  Universal  Cyclopaedia, 

which  contains  also  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  Trichinae  to¬ 
gether  with  practical  information  on  al  most  every  other  con¬ 
ceivable  subject.  Send  for  circular  to  the  publishers 

AGENTS  Wanted.  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO., 

17  &  19  South  Glli  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J>©ty?§  Fat  sat  ©13 

Warranted  better  and  cheaper  than  Linseed  Oil  for  outside 
or  inside  work.  Refers  to  W  S.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Todd,  of 
N.  Y.  Times,  W.  A.  Fitch,  of  Am.  Ag.,  War.  Allison,  of 
Working  Farmer.  All  Painters  should  use  it.  Warranted 
satisfactory.  Sold  in  packages  of  5,  10,  or  10  gallons.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  WM.  M.  DOTY,  32  Courtlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. — Romeyn  Seedling’,  $7.50  per 
k_?  100;  Chas.  Downing,  $10  per  100;  Agriculturist  and  Met¬ 
calf  Early,  $1150  per  100.  W.  M.  DOTY,  32  Courtlandt-st. 

Doty’s  Axle  Lifter. — Excellent  and  .  cheap. 

Good  territory  for  sale.  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 
WM.  M.  DOTY,  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  Y’ork . 


ScriEmicr’s  IS  cad  y  IScckoner 


FOR 

laiimfoer  and  Logs. 


A  hook  designed  expressly  for  Ship  Builders,  Lumber 
Merchants,  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Business  Men  dealing 
in  Lumber  of  any  kind.  It  contains  correci  ami  accurate 
tables  for  the  measurement  Of  scantling,  Blank,  Cubical  con¬ 
tents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs,  Wood,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  Tables  of  Wages  by  the  month.  Board  or 
Rent  hy  the  week  or  day.  Interest  Tables,  &c„  &c.  This 
hook  has  been  published  by  me  for  20  years  or  more,  its  sales 
have  been  over  400,000  copies,  and  it  lias  now  become  the 
standard  lumber  ami  log  hook  of  the  country.  Aliy  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  buying,  selling,  inspecting,  or  dealing  in  lumber  of 
any  kind  should  have  a  copy  The  hook  is  for  sale  bv  Book¬ 
sellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  aiul'is  sent 
post-paid  by  me  to  any  address  for  30  cents 

GEO,  W.  FISHER,  Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“ KITTY  MoG-EE” 

BY  HENRY  TUCKER. 


New  Song  and  Choeus . 35c. 

Live  in  my  Hkaet  and  Pay  no  Rent  -  -  -  30c. 

The  Eye  that  Brightens  -when  I  Come  -  -  -  30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream  -  -  -  30c. 

Y'ou’ll  Sometimes  think  of  Me  ....  30c. 


Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 
FREDERICK  BLIJJIE,  1125  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &c.. 

Single  50cts  ;  3  for  SI  ;  per  doz,  S3. 75  ;  per  gross,  838. 
For  Writing  on  Woos!, 

Single  GO  cents ;  two  for  gt  ;  per  dozen  S  J-. 

Sent,  freight  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

“More  convenient  than  ink.”— American  A'lricullurist.  1 
“  Invaluable  for  marking  linen.” — Chicago  'Tribune. 
Manufactured  and  sold  hy  the  indelible  Pencil 
Co..  Northampton.  Mass. 

SxcSolrt  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  everywhere. 

OF  ALL~ KINDS  DELIVER- 
ed  hy  mail  at  low  prices  hy 
E.  S.  ZEVELY, 


STAMPS 


Cumberland,  Maryland.  Send  for  Circular 

_  4J.  EL  ?>*  tJJL'M  AN  h>, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER  AND  CONTRACTING 
PLANTER,  ETC.,  Twenty-first  Street,  below  Green,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.— First  class  reference  given  on  demand. 

I  UM’S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.— A 

u  ^  good  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety  at  great 
reduction  from  former  prices.  Small  fruits  a  specialty. 
Prices  low.  Send  l'or  Catalogue.  Address 

II.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

~~CLARKE  KASPR  E  IS  KY. 

The  most  profitable  berry  grown. 

Netted  over  81,000.00  per  acre  last  season. 

100,000 

First  quality— genuine  plants  for  sale  toy 

C.  P.  AUGUR,  WUitneyville,  Conn. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


CAMELLIAS. 

PARSONS  Si  CO.  offer  a  stock  equal  to  any  ever 
grown  ill  the  country.  The  attention  of  Plant-growers  is 
invited  to  ours,  which  are  very  healthy  and  beautiful  They 
can  be  furnished  from  $25  per  109  upwards,  according  to  size 
and  quality.  For  List  and  Prices  address  at 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


©ESAFE  VINES. 

The  subscribers  oiler  their  well-known  large  stock  of 
Grape  Vines  at  very  low  rates.  Ives  Seedling,  Concord, 
Delaware  and  Iona,  can  be  furnished  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Roses,  Blackberries  atid  Raspberries 

in  very  large  quantity,  can  he  furnished  at  low  rates,  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  X. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor- .  .$1.50. 

To  Ilelp  Every  Man  to  he  his  own  Cattlc-Doetor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great,  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp, 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  nealth.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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THE 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

GHIM  A  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Companyliave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  Hew  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  $1  i?  It. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  $1  per  It. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c  ,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 00c.,  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  A^D  0R0UND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  23c.,  30c.,  35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c., 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  ns  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Cluhs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 
N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third.  (BE¬ 
SIDES  THE  EXPRESS  CHARGES;,  by 
sending  directly  to  “  The  Great  American  Tea 
Company 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imi¬ 
tations:  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any 
case,  authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

.POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company .” 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 


Great  American  Tea  Company,  I 

Nos.  3  5  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  ; 

Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


N?  a  7  PARKRQWi:  N .  ¥ 


TWENTY-ONE  years*  experience. 

THE  most  extensive  agency  for  obtaining  Pat¬ 
ents  in  the  world. 

TWENTY  thousand  Patents  obtained  In  United 
States  and  Europe. 

CHARGES  less  than  any  other  reliable  agents.' 

PATENT  LAWS  and  Pamphlets  of  Advice  to' 
Inventors  mailed  free.  A  hound  volume  of 
150  mechanical  engravings  and  the  Census  of 
the  United  States  by  counties,  with  hints  and 
receipts  for  mechanics,  price  25  cents.  Com¬ 
munication  confidential.  Address 

1UNN  &  CO. 
No.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


August  11,  1863. 

I^RAPE  VINES.— THE  THREE  KINDS 
now  before  the  public  on  which  American  grape-cul- 
tnre  must  rest  for  distinguished  success,  are  Iona,  Israella, 
and  Delaware.  I  am  now  prepared  to  add  another  Black 
Grape  to  the  list,  which  I  have  named  Eumelan,  (good 
black.)  The  Eumelan  ripens  earlier  than  Hartford  Prolific, 
is  very  vigorous,  productive,  hardy,  has  none  of  the  native 
defects,  and  possesses  the  high  qualities  of  the  best  European 
kinds  which  render  the  grape  the  best  of  fruits,  and  without 
which  grapes  cannot  hereafter,  in  this  country,  attain  or 
hold  any  position  of  rank  and  value.  Vines  of  all  these 
kinds  grown  in  open  air,  the  best  that  I  nave  ever  offered. 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Price  List  ready  in  September. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE.  "  " 

Our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue  and  Fall  Price 
List  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  en¬ 
closing  10  cts.  J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert.  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston,  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  Y’ork,  O.  S.  Uubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


T4>  IFAKMEKS  AIN®  AGENTS. — 

For  $1.35  wo  send  by  mail,  prepaid,  tiie  Patent  Parts 
of  the  Celebrated  Silvers’  Broom,  which  lasts  for  years, 
witli  full  instructions  for  making  your  own  brooms.  Over 
$50,000  worth  already  sold.  Large  Commissions  and  exclu¬ 
sive  Territory  given  to  Canvassing  Agents  and  the  Trade. 

C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO., 

47  John  Street,  New  York. 


fiOTTAGE  HILL  SFJIDfART.- 

'Ld  For  Young  Ladies,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Re-opens 
Sept.  16.  The  best  features  of  European  and  home  schools. 
For  prospectus,  address  Rev  GEO.  T.  RIDER,  Rector. 


ENDI.13S  S  AMUSEMENT 


^25 


PflftEMaUM  ill 

outiit  for  Agents  to  sell 
Italian  Bees.  “The  American  Bee- 
Hive”  and  “The  Bee-Keeper’s  Text 
Book,”  revised  and  enlarged,  7,000 
copies  In  ’67.  6th  Edition,  by  mail, 
75  cents.  “Hints  to  Bee-Keep¬ 
ers,”  a  practical  pamphlet  of  28 
pages  in  neat  pink  covers.  Sent 
FREE.  Write  now,  and  you  will  not  forget  it.  Address 
H.  A.  KING  &  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohio. 


]fg  II.  LEWIS,  (formerly  M.  II.  Lewis  &  Co.,) 
lv M-Q Sandusky,  Ohio,  offers  low  Grape  Vines.  Grape  Wood, 
Small  Fruits,  Goodrich  and  Early  Rose  [Potatoes.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  Catalogues  fuke. 


FRF!K  t  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Imni-oved 
Jt  til UiJ  .  STE]VCIli  DIEg.  MORE  THAN 
A  MW.NTH  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


$200 


THE  TRAPPER’S  MANUAL  gives  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  catching,  tanning,  and  coloring  furs,  making 
scents,  &c.,  &c..  &c.  Sent  post-paid  for  56  cents,  by 

STEVENS  &  CO.,  Stevensville,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Cents  will  pay  one  year’s  subscription  to 
e  ~  P  THE  BEST  agricultural  journal  In  America.  Spec¬ 
imen  copies  free.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR 

AWP  CMMLS. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks, 

which  have  been  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 
in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falliug  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.2,  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00 ;  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  l  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868,  each,  pa., 50c  ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1868, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder . 1 _ ! .  3  00 

American  Rose  Culturfst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . ..  175 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 10  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures... .  .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J  Hoopes)  .  3  00 

Boussineault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’sNew  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

•  75 

75 
75 
75 
1  50 
1  50 


Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book. 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual  (Turner) . . 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland  .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual  . 1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  .2  Volumes  6  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  cloth  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. ..  1  75 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  125 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  50 

Flax  Culture . 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultunst .  . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  20 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson  .  1  50 


paper.. 


30 


Gregory  on  Squashes 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00;  extra 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  . 

Hop  Culture . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . . . 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses . .  . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  00 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. .  1  25 


6  00 
1  75 
40 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 


60 
1  00 
1  50 


GO 
1  00 
1  50 


Pedder’s  Land  Measurer 

Percheron  Horse . «. . 

Ouinhy’8  Mysteries  ot'Beekeepln 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents  .  ...cloth 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  hound,  2  Vols . Eacli 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  e..  bound 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . u> 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  100 

Y'ouatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 
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Youman’s  Household  Science . .  ..  J  25 
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WILD  TURKEY  S. — Drawn  FROM  Life  by  Herrick. — Eng-raved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  turkey  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  game  birds  in  the  world ;  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  peculiarly  our  own — a  genuine  native 
American  fowl.  It  lias  all  the  royal  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  forest  chiefs  who  with  it  have 
melted  before  civilization  and  the  destruction  of 
the  timber.  It  has,  however,  qualities  of  shy¬ 
ness  and  caution,  which  have  preserved  it  in 
some  localities  long  after  the  grand  hard  wood 
forests  liaye  been  succeeded  by  the  humbler 


second  growth.  Every  State  of  the  Union  was 
once  the  home  of  the  wild  turkey,  hut  now,  east 
of  the  Alleglianies,  it  is  almost  unknown.  Do¬ 
mestication  is  easily  accomplished,  and  cross¬ 
es  with  the  domestic  species  are  made  with 
great  advantage.  The  wild  turkey  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  others  by  the  entire  lack  of  white 
bands  or  tips  on  the  feathers,  by  its  more  deli¬ 
cate  head,  the  bluer  color  of  the  naked  skin  of 
the  head,  the  longer  and  larger  tuft  of  hair  up¬ 


on  the  breast,  and  by  the  more  brilliantly  metal¬ 
lic  hues  of  the  feathers  of  the  neclc  and  bodj\ 
The  legs  are  also  longer  and  more  slender. 
Turkeys  seldom  gain  their  full  growth  before 
they  are  five  years  old,  and  an  old  wild  gobbler 
of  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
birds,  being  remarkable  for  the  glow  of  cop¬ 
pery  red,  purple  and  golden  hues  which 
flash  over  his  hack,  and  the  changing  tints 
of  ilie  peculiar  carunculations  of  the  neck. 
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Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  whose  subscription  comes  to 

hand  during  October ,  will  be  presented  with  the  pa¬ 
per  the  rest  of  this  year  w  at  la » sit  charge, 
S4'  the  name  be  marked  new  when  sent  in. 
....  Take  Notice ,  that  this  offer  extends  to  All 
New  Subscribers,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  Pre¬ 
mium  Clubs,  or  otherwise.  ( This  mil  help  those  who 
now  begin  to  make  up  lists  for  Premiums ,  for  they 
can  offer  to  each  new  subscriber  a  bonus  of  two  months 
free,  and  still  count  these  names  in  Premium  Lists.) 
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work  tell  to  tlie  best  advantage.  One  may  easily 
find  work  fora  few  weeks  for  cheap  labor  if  he  can 
secure  it  at  this  season,  and  thus  relieve  himself  of 
just  so  much  cause  for  hurry  or  anxiety  by  and  by. 

Animals. — Nature  provides  nuts  for  the  squirrels, 
mast  for  the  swine,  the  seeds  of  cereals  (grasses 
and  grains)  for  the  cattle,  both  small  and  large,  and 
innumerable  insects  for  the  feathered  tribes.  Thus 
they  all  fatten  readily,  and  prepare  for  severe 
weather  not  only  by  laying  on  a  warm  coat  but  by 
storing  fuel  for  maintaining  internal  warmth.  The 
weather  is  not  severe,  yet  shelter  will  be  found  to 
make  quite  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  fattening. 
Cook,  if  possible,  all  or  most  of  the  feed  of  fattening 
animals,  except,  perhaps,  sheep,  which  it  is  claimed 
gain  nearly  as  fast  and  are  more  likely  to  remain 
healthy  on  uncooked  and  even  whole  grain.  Keep 
beeves  and  sheep  at  pasture  as  long  as  the  feed  is 
good,  and  give  grain  morning  and  night.  Hogs 
must  be  kept  growing  and  gaining  by  well  cooked 
food  in  more  or  less  variety.  Give  them  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  wood  ashes  in  which  is  a  good  deal  of 
charcoal,  and  throw  a  few  handfuls  of  corn  into  it. 
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Somber  yet  happy  Autumn  is  here;  the  land¬ 
scape  wears  the  sere  and  yellow  hues,  blended  with 
red  and  green,  tlie  more  brilliant  for  the  contrast. 
But  for  the  sighing  winds  and  the  chill  that  is  in 
the  air,  and  the  drifts  of  leaves  that  are  swept 
across  the  view,  one  might  take  October  for  the 
gayest  month  of  the  twelve.  ‘  And  it  is  gay.  Why 
should  the  falling  of  the  leaf  inspire  sad  thoughts  ? 
All  things  grow  old  as  do  garments,  and  like  them 
they  are  changed  with  the  season,  or  in  their  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  If  we  change  with  them  it  should 
be  as  the  buds  mature  on  the  trees,  to  burst  into 
leaf  in  the  spring,  or  as  the  fruits  and  seeds  ripen 
for  the  Master’s  use,  or  as  tlie  bulbs  wrap  up  the 
vital  germ  which  will  rise  into  a  new  and  beautiful 
life  when  the  spring-time  comes.  This  is  the  season 
of  abundance,  when  man  and  beast  prepare  for  the 
coming  winter.  The  days  are  growing  shorter,  and 
long  evenings  invite  to  reading,  study,  and  medita¬ 
tion.  The  experiences  of  the  summer,  the  results 
of  the  harvest,  the  memorandums  and  recollections 
of  what  was  seen  at  the  fairs,  furnish  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  and  induce  visiting  among  formers. 
Fruits  and  nuts  and  sweet  cider  may  well  add  to 
the  sociability'.  Such  visits  will,  we  hope,  in  many 
instances  ripen  into  formers’  clubs,  with  their  read¬ 
ing  rooms  or  circulating  libraries,  and  meetings  for 
discussion,  for  exchange  of  seeds,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  products  of  the  soil,  or  of  skillful  hands. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  formers  to 
think  about  and  plan  for  this  month  is  good  win¬ 
ter  schools.  Do  not  say  by  your  actions  or  uncon¬ 
cern,  brother  formers,  that  “  Half  an  education 
is  good  enough  for  farmers’  children,”  or  that 
“Lamin’  spiles  a  farmer,”  as  the  writer  was  once 
told,  but  strike  for  a  first  rate  public  school,  as  the 
very  foundation  of  local  prosperity,  and  as  the 
greatest  security  against  lawlessness  and  vice  ;  in 
most  neighborhoods,  an  extra  expense  of  $25  to 
$40  each  on  the  principal  families  will  secure  rooms 
and  teachers  for  the  public  school ;  that  will  afford 
advantages  to  all  the  children,  which  are  usually 
'  obtained  by  only  two  or  three  children  who  are 
packed  off  to  an  “academy”  at  an  expense  of  a 
hundred  or  more  dollars  each.  Make  the  public 
school  equal  to  an  academy.  This  matter  will 
hear  talking,  thinking,  and  figuring  about. 

Mints  W©i*lc. 

Farm  work  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  naturally 
classified  in  order  of  its  importance ;  as  1st, 
Necessary  Autumn  work,  that  which  must  be 
done  now,  like  the  harvesting  of  the  corn  and  root 
crops,  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  orchard,  etc.  2d. 
Spring  work  which  may  be  done  now,  as  preparing 
the  ground  for  spring  crops.  3d.  Winter  work, 
that  which  may  appropriately  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  such  as  getting  out  timber  or 
cutting  fire-wood,  work  in  the  muck  beds,  etc. 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  so  as  to  make  all 


Milch  Cows  if  well  fed  will  give  rich  milk,  if  not  a 
great  deal  of  it ;  and  as  rich  and  beautiful  butter 
may  be  made  now.  as  in  any  month.  After  sharp 
frosts  the  pasturage  will  be  less  nutritious.  Feed 
pumpkins,  (removing  the  seeds,  which  are  excellent 
for  hogs,)  roots,  turnip  tops,  cabbages  that  do  not 
head,  etc.  Decaying  leaves  and  rotten  turnips  will 
make  the  milk  taste.  Cows  must  have  all  the  pure 
water  they  will  drink,  and  salt  is  essential  to  thrift. 

Calves  and  Steers  will  “  get  along  ”  on  coarse  fore; 
they  will  not  starve  on  wheat  straw,  or  bog  hay 
with  some  corn  stalks  ;  they  will  probably  not  die 
if  they  standout  until  next  March  on  the  north  side 
of  a  barn  ;  hut  they  will  be  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  never  have  any  thing  like  the  form  or  size  they 
should  and  would  have  had.  One  of  the  highest 
pleasures  of  a  good  farmer  is  to  see  his  young  stock 
grow.  They  need  shelter  quite  as  much  as  the 
older  cattle,  and  if  apet  heifer  or  pair  of  nice  steers 
get  a  few  ears  of  corn  more  than  their  share,  the 
farmer  had  better  wink  at  it  unless  it  is  carried  loo 
far.  That  the  liberal  hand  shall  be  made  rich  is 
constantly  demonstrated  in  the  barn-yards  of  this 
country.  Don’t  attempt  to  carry  over  too  much 
young  stock;  that  kept  should  be  well  fed. 

Horses. — As  pasturage  begius  to  foil, commence  reg¬ 
ular  feeding  and  grooming  in  comfortable  quarters. 

Purchase  of  Stock  for  Wintering. — The  hay  crop 
has  been  abundant,  and  many  will  buy  sheep  and 
cattle  to  consume  their  surplus  straw,  hay,  and 
grain,  and  to  make  manure.  Buy  so  as  to  give  them 
a  good  start  on  grass  before  winter  sets  in. 

Fall  Plowing  for  Spring  Crops. — Ihere  is  great 
economy  in  plowing  in  the  autumn.  It  must  only 
he  attempted  on  laud  not  exposed  to  wash  badly. 
It  is  well  also  to  regard  the  direction  of  prevalent 
winds,  and  if  the  lay  of  the  land  is  such  that  the 
fine  particles  which  the  wind  will  move  a  distance 
of  several  rods,  will  be  blown  off  the  farm,  this 
will  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  spring  plowing. 
Plow  deep,  if  there  is  richness  enough  in  the  soil 
or  manure  enough  applied  to  warrant  it. ' 

Roots  usually  make  the  best  part  of  their  growth 
after  frost ;  yet  they  will  not  stand  severe  freez¬ 
ing  without  harm,  and  it  is  risky  to  leave  them  un¬ 
dug  after  the  ground  begins  to  stiffen  mornings,  for 
some  flue  day  you  will  find  them  all  frozen  and 
solid.  A  good,  well-ventilated  barn-cellar,  which 
may  be  closed  so  as  to  keep  the  frost  out,  is  the 
best  place  for  storing  roots ;  but  they  keep  perfect¬ 
ly  well  in  pits,  or  out-door  cellars.  See  page  366. 

Root-Pits  may  or  may  not  be  pits  ;  if  actually  in 
part  below  the  surface,  the  drainage  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  If  above  the  surface,  first  place  the  roots  in 
uniform  piles,  say  6  feet  wide,  3  feet  high,  and  as 
long  as  convenient;  cover  with  a  few  inches  of 
straw  and  a  light  covering  of  earth,  and  let  them  lie 
lightly  covered  for  a  few  days.  Provide  ventilation 
by  placing  bundles  of  straw  upright  iu  the  ridge  of 
tlie  heap.  As  the  cold  increases,  add  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  earth  until  the  roots  are  covered  about  a 
foot  deep  at  all  points.  Remove  the  earth  for  cover¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  leave  good  ditches  to  carry  off  water. 
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Lbtatocs.— Dig  when  the  vines  are  dead.  Store. as 
directed  on  page  364.  Potatoes  are  not  roots,  and 
require  different  treatment.  The  tubers  are  fleshy 
underground  stems'.  They  are  more  sensitive  to  frost, 
and  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  ventilation. 

Sorghum. — It  is  best  to  make  clean  work  as  you 
go.  Cut  up,  top,  and  strip  at  one  operation;  bind 
with  two  bands,  and  if  possible  have  the  stalks 
hauled  at  once  to  the  mill.  The  seed  makes  good 
feed  for  sheep  and  other  stock,  and  the  dried  leaves 
and  suckers  tolerable  fodder.  We  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  they  compare  with  corn  fodder. 

Corn. — Husk  when  the  corn  is  hard  and  the 
husks  dry.  Bind  the  stalks  and  set  them  up  in 
well-braced  stooks,  bound  firmly  at  the  tops  so 
that  they  will  stand  through  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
shed  rain.  See  article  on  Corn  Fodder,  page  363. 

Soiling  Crops — Wheat  and  rye  may  both  be  sown 
for  spring  feeding.  See  hints  last  month,  p.  315. 

Winter  Grain. — Wheat  often  does  well  sown  as 
late  as  the  early  part  of  this  month,  but  it  is  better, 
as  a  general  rule,  north  of  lat.  41°  to  sow  earlier, 
and  to  put  in  rye  if  the  time  has  passed  by,  even 
though  the  land  be  prepared  for  wheat.  Rye  may 
be  sown  any  time  during  the  month  on  good 
land  with  assurance  of  a  well  paying  crop. 

Draining. — This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  sea¬ 
sons  for  pushing  ahead  this  kind  of  work.  Labor 
is  usually  cheaper,  and  it  interferes  less  with  the 
work  of  the  farm — either  by  disturbing  the  fields, 
or  taking  hands  from  other  work.  Make  thorough 
work  ;  half-way  work  never  pays  in  the  long  run. 

Weeds. — On  wet  days  cut  weeds,  put  them  in 
heaps,  and  burn  them  when  dry.  The  ashes  will 
be  of  some  use  ;  the  seeds  will  be  killed. 

Buildings. — Push  forward  all  necessary  repairs  ; 
tighten  up  barns  and  sheds,  look  out  for  loose 
clapboards,  and  patch  shingle  roofs.  It  is  not 
best  to  re-roof  barns  at  this  season  when  they  are 
full  of  hay.  Many  mails  in  hay  are  often  fatal  to 
cattle  and  horses,  and  a  few  are  bad  for  their 
teeth,  and  also  for  hay  cutters  of  ail  kinds. 

Cooking  Hay  for  Cattle  kills  weed  seeds,  many 
of  which  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  grow  when  carried  to  the  field  in  manure. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  leaves  have  done  their  work  !  All  summer 
long  they  have  taken  the  sunlight  and  given  off 
nothing  but  green,  but  now  that  their  work  is  ac¬ 
complished,  they  and  the  sun  are  having  a  gala 
time  of  it,  and  they  throw  his  light  back  in  crimson 
and  gold.  The  fruit,  too,  which  lias  heretofore  been 
green,  now  splashes  itself  with  carmine,  and  turns 
its  ruddy  cheek  to  the  sun.  The  Great  Artist  puts 
the  last  touches  to  the  fruit  in  the  beautiful  waxen 
bloom  that  betokens  perfection.  The  harvest  of  the 
orchard  and  the  great  harvest  of  the  forest  are  this 
month  gathered.  The  ripe  leaves  lighten  the  scene 
with  their  transient  glow,  and  dutifully  fall  to  the 
earth  to  give  up  what  they  have  received.  Did  you 
ever  look  at  the  place  from  which  a  leaf  has  fallen  ? 
Just  there  is  a  bud  all  ready  for  next  spring’s  work. 
Is  not  there  a  lesson  here,  when  even  an  inanimate 
leaf,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  thus  early 
makes  provision  for  another  year  ?  We  might  dwell 
upon  this  point,  but  as  old  Boerhaave  says  :  “  I  have 
said  enough  for  those  who  take  me,  and  for  those 
who  do  not,  nothing  would  be  enough.” 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Picking  of  the  late  varieties  of  fruit  is  mamly 
done  this  month.  Hand  picking  with  every  care 
to  avoid  bruises  is  the  only  method  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Place  the  fruit  carefully  in  bins  or  on 
shelves  in  the  fruit  cellar,  or  put  in  barrels  at  once. 

Barrelling  should  be  done  in  clean  new  barrels  ; 
take  out  the  bottom  head,  place  the  fruit  in  regular 
layers,  and  fill  to  about  ah  inch  above 'the  chine; 
bring  the  head  into  place  by  means  of  a  screw  or 
lever  press.  A  few  of  the  apples  next  to  the  head 
will  bo  indented,  but  the  rest  will  be  held  in  place 
and  will  not  bruise  in  transportation.  Turn  the 


barrel  over  and  mark  the  top  with  the  name  of  the 
variety.  Never  put  more  than  one  kind  in  a  pack¬ 
age  and  keep  poor  fruit  out  altogether.  Keep  the 
fruit,  whether  in  barrels  or  not,  at  as  low  and  uni¬ 
form  a  temperature  above  freezing  as  possible. 

Late  Pears  may  be  treated  the  same  as  apples. 
Autumn  varieties  should  be  placed  on  shelves 
where  their  progress  in  ripening  may  be  watched. 

Cider  Making. — The  best  cider  is  made  from  the 
best  fruit.  A  rich  saccharine  juice  is  needed  to  make 
the  finest  article.  Assort  the  fruit  and  convert  the 
inferior  lot  into  vinegar.  Put  the  juice  into  clean 
casks,  and  allow  the  fermentation  to  go  on  slowly 
in  a  cool  cellar.  When  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
rack  off  into  other  clean  casks  and  bung  up. 

Vinegar. — A  good  article  of  cider  vinegar  finds  a 
ready  sale.  See  article  on  vinegar  on  page  367. 

Pomace  may  go  to  the  piggery  or  into  the  com¬ 
post  heap.  If  seeds  are  wanted,  wash  them  out  be¬ 
fore  the  pomace  ferments.  In  washing  large  quan¬ 
tities  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  required. 
This  is  run  into  a  box  in  which  the  pomace  is 
placed.  The  pomace  being  stirred  the  lighter  por¬ 
tions  are  carried  off  by  the  flowing  water,  and  the 
heavier  seed  remains.  Collect  and  dry  it. 

Planting  may  be  done  if  the  land  is  in  good  order. 
Lay  out  the  ground  beforehand,  either  in  regular 
rows  or  in  the  quincunx  order.  The  last  plan  al¬ 
lows  the  land  to  be  occupied  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  details  and  other  hints  on  laying  out  an  orchard 
6ee  last  March  Agriculturist ,  page  102. 

Labels  are  often  so  wired  to  nursery  trees  as  to  cut 
the  bark  when  growth  commences.  See  to  these 
as  the  trees  are  planted.  While  labels  are  con¬ 
venient  for  reference  in  the  orchard,  do  not  trust  to 
them,  but  have  a  record  or  map  of  the  position  of 
each  variety.  Plant  the  same  variety  together. 

Nursery  Stock. — Look  to  that  budded  this  autumn, 
and  loosen  the  tyings  if  needed.  Manure  between 
the  rows  of  the  older  stock,  and  cut  back  the 
growth  to  give  a  proper  shape  to  the  trees. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  may  be  done  when¬ 
ever  the  autumns  are  usually  mild,  aud  it  is  better 
to  do  it  now  with  the  blackberry  aud  raspberry 
than  to  wait  until  spring,  as  the  buds  start  early. 

Jlaspberries  and  Blackberries  when  set  out  should 
have  the  canes  cut  back  to  the  ground.  If  left,  a 
slight  crop  may  be  gathered  next  summer  at  the 
expense  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants.  Rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  set  from  4  to  6  feet  apart  and  black¬ 
berries  from  6  to  8  feet.  If  grown  as  a  hedge,  they 
may  be  placed  much  nearer,  say  half  the  distance. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  pruned  when¬ 
ever  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Cut  out  as  much  of 
the  old  wood  as  will  leave  the  bush  open,  and  shorten 
this  year’s  growth  one-half,  more  or  less,  according 
to  its  vigor,  cutting  back  the  weakest  shoots  the 
most  severely.  Use  the  prunings  of  new  wood  for 

Cuttings ,  which  are  to  be  about  6  inches  long  and 
planted  4  inches  apart  in  trenches,  with  only  an 
inch  above  the  surface.  Ram  the  soil  firmly  against 
the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
leaves  or  litter  when  freezing  weather  comes  on. 

Grapes. — Full  ripeness  is  desirable,  whether  they 
are  to  be  used  for  the  table  or  for  wine.  Grapes  to 
to  be  packed  for  winter  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  days  to  “  cure.”  They  are  then  put  in  5  or  10 
jiound  boxes,  which  are  to  be  packed  full,  the  cover, 
or  bottom  rather,  crowded  on  with  a  slight  pressure 
and  nailed.  The  boxes  are  then  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  room  at  an  uniformly  low  temperature, 
but  the  fruit  must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

Strawberries  started  in  pots  may  still  be  planted. 

Kitchen  CJardew. 

B-eparc  the  Soil  for  spring  crops.  Sod  ground 
may  be  manured  and  plowed,  as  well  as  land  from 
which  crops  have  been  removed.  Plowing  is  now 
much  more  easily  performed  than  in  spring.  Stiff 
land  should  be  thrown  into  ridges,  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  ameliorating  action  of  the  winter’s  frosts. 
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Protection  to  those  crops  left  out  over  winter 
ought  not  to  be  given  too  early.  All  of  these  plants 
are  nearly  hardy,  and  there  is  danger  of  smothering 
them  if  covered  too  soon.  Many  things  make  a 
good  growth  in  the  warm  autumn  days. 

Preserving  Boots,  etc.—  Only  in  very  cold  localities 
will  roots  need  to  be  stored  for  winter  as  early  as 
this  month.  It  is  best,  however,  to  have  everything 
ready  to  store  and  house  the  crops  should  heavy 
frosts  make  it  necessary.  If  cellars  are  used  for 
storing,  have  bins,  barrels,  etc.,  ready.  Pits  are 
better  than  cellars.  They  must  be  made  in  dry 
ground,  where  the  water  will  drain  off.  They  are 
made  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  A  section  2 
feet  in  length  is  packed  witli  roots,  then  6  inches 
from  that  another  similar  section,  and  so  on.  The 
spaces  between  are  filled  with  earth,  and  later 
in  the  season  all  are  covered  with  earth.  This 
is  only  done  when  freezing  weather  is  at  hand. 

Asparagus. — When  the  tops  turn  yellow,  cut  and 
burn  them.  Do  not  put  them  in  the  compost  heap, 
as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality,  and  if  distributed 
in  manure  produce  troublesome  “weeds.” 

Beets — Let  them  grow  until  hard  frosts  are  at 
hand ;  then  dig  and  store  in  pits  or  in  the  cellar. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  frames  for  wintering  young 
plants,  which  should  be  a  foot  high  at  the  rear  and 
8  inches  in  front,  wide  enough  for  the  sash  to  be 
used,  and  as  long  as  needed.  They  should  be  set  on 
light  soil  and  where  water  will  drain  off  readily. 
The  plants  are  to  be  set  2J^  inches  apart  each  way, 
deep  enough  to  cover  all  the  stems.  Do  not  cover 
with  sash  until  the  approach  of  freezing  weather. 

Cauliflowers. — The  youug  plants  to  be  wintered 
are  to  be  set  as  directed  for  cabbages.  Gather  the 
late  crop  as  it  is  ready.  There  are  often  many 
plants  that  do  not  head.  These,  at  the  approach 
of  frosty  weather,  should  be  set  in  a  pit  or  light 
cellar,  and  many  of  them  will  form  heads. 

Celery. — Finish  earthing  up.  The  earth  is'to  be 
banked  up  against  the  stalks  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  leaves.  In  most  places,  next  month  will  be 
early  enough  to  store  it  away  for  winter. 

Lettuce. — Young  plants  may  beset  in  frames,  as 
directed  for  cabbages.  In  warm  localities  young 
plants  of  the  hardy  kinds,  covered  with  leaves 
or  other  light  litter,  will  pass  t he  winter  safely. 

Horseradish  is  to  be  left  in  the  ground  until  frost, 
when  it  is  to  be  dug  and  preserved  like  other  roots. 

Rhubarb.— Where  vegetation  is  at  rest,  new  plant¬ 
ations  may  be  made.  Cut  an  old  root  so  as  to  leave 
a  bud  to  each  piece,  and  plant  in  rich  soil. 

Spinach. — Keep  the  late  crop  clean.  In  cutting 
for  use,  take  it  from  those  portions  of  the  rows 
that  are  most  crowded  and  need  thinning. 

Squashes. — See  article  on  preserving  on  page  368. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  when  the  vines  are  first  touched 
by  frost,  are  to  be  dug.  In  digging  and  handling 
be  careful  not  to  bruise  them.  Those  to  be  kept 
should  dry  for  a  day  in  the  sun,  and  then  be  packed 
in  sand,  cut  straw,  or  leaves.  Whatever  material  is 
used  must  be  perfectly  dry.  Keep  in  a  warm  and 
dry  place,  where  the  mercury  will  not  fall  belo  w  60°. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn.' 

The  weather  is  now  more  favorable  thau  in  spring 
for  all  work  like  grading,  road  and  walk  making, 
draining,  laying  out  borders,  and  the  like. 

Lawns. — In  preparing  for  these  a  deep  and  rich 
soil  is  necessary,  and  usually  drainage  is  required. 

House  Plants  that  have  been  during  summer  in 
borders  should  not  be  left  there  too  late.  See 
article  on  the  treatment  of  these,  page  370. 

Chrysanthemums,  especially  of  the  tall-growing 
kinds,  will  need  stakes ;  the  weight  of  bloom,  espe¬ 
cially  when  wet,  is  aptto  break  them  down.  Potior 
house  blooming  when  the  buds  are  well  developed. 

Perennials  of  most  kinds  need  to  be  taken  up 
every  few  years,  divided  and  reset. 

Pceon ies.  — These  almost  always  fail  to  flower  if 
removed  in  spring.  Take  up  the  roots  eaily  this 
month,  while  they  are  dormant,  divide  so  as  to  have 
a  bud  with  each  piece,  and  plant  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
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Hardy  Bulbs  are  sufficiently  noticed  on  page  370. 

Tender  Bulbs,  sucli  as  those  of  Gladiolus,  Jacob¬ 
ean  Lily,  Mexican  Tiger  Flower,  etc.,  are  to  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  are  killed,  dried  a  little, 
properly  labeled,  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  they  will  not  freeze  or  be  troubled  by  mice. 

Dahlias  are  to  be  left  awhile  after  the  frost  kills 
the  stems.  Take  them  up  in  the  morning  of  a  dry 
day  and  let  the  roots  remain  in  the  sun  to  dry  off, 
label  securely,  and  store  them  where  they  will  not 
freeze  or  be  too  damp.  The  same  treatment  may 
be  given  to  tubers  of  the  Madeira  Vine. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — All  the  hardy  deciduous  ones 
may  be  transplanted  now,  and  hedges  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  such  as  Buckthorn,  Privet,  etc.,  may  be  set. 

Protection  to  half  hardy  things  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  until  quite  cool  weather.  The  object  is  not 
so  much  to  prevent  freezing  as  to  avoid  frequent 
changes.  Materials  should  be  in  readiness.  Col¬ 
lect  leaves  from  the  lawn  or  wherever  they  can  be 
found.  One  of  the  best  materials  is  the  boughs  of 
the  Red  Cedar.  Where  these  can  be  had  in  abund¬ 
ance  a  good  supply  should  be  laid  in.  A  coating 
of  light  peaty  earth  upon  beds  of  seedlings  of  per¬ 
ennials  serves  as  an  excellent  protection.  Salt  hay, 
readily  procured  near  the  coast,  is  a  favorite  mate¬ 
rial  with  gardeners  living  in  those  districts. 

Green  and  IIot-BIowses. 

The  more  tender  plants  are  to  be  taken  in  first. 
Have  the  pots  in  good  order.  Top-dress  the  plants 
by  removing  the  surface  soil  and  giving  a  supply  of 
rich  compost.  Have  the  plants  when  taken  in  free 
from 

Insects,  the  fight  with  which  must  be  always  on 
the  offensive,  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Bulbs. — Directions  for  potting,  etc.,  are  given'  on 
page  370.  Whenever  the  ball  of  earth  is  well  filled 
with  roots,  the  pots,  a  few  at  a  time,  may  be 
brought  in  and  the  plants  forwarded. 

Forcing  Plants. — Many  of  the  perennial  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  and  shrubs  are  used  for  forcing.  In 
France  the  Lilac  is  forced  in  large  quantities. 
Those  most  commonly  treated  in  this  way  here  are 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Diceutra,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Wie- 
gela,  Astilbe  (Spiraea),  Japouica,  etc.  The  plants 
are  to  be  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  it  is 
desired  to  bring  them  into  flower. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  should  be  made  at 
once,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  seeds  of 

Annuals  for  winter  blooming  be  sown. 

Pols  and  Soil  and  all  necessary  materials  for  win¬ 
ter  use  should  be  got  under  cover  before  winter. 

Ventilate  as  much  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and 
make  the  transition  from  free  air  to  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  house  as  gradual  as  possible. 

Cold  Grapery. 

The  function  of  the  leaf  is  not  generally  under¬ 
stood.  An  intelligent  person  asked  us  the  other 
day  why  we  did  not  strip  off  the  leaves  from  a  vine, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  news  to  him  that  they  would 
drop  of  themselves  when  they  were  no  longer 
needed.  The  leaf  is  only  a  temporary  appendage, 
as  is  shown  by  its  being  jointed  to  the  vine.  When 
the  vine  has  no  further  use  for  it  it  falls.  Keep  the 
house  rather  warm  by  the  use  of  the  upper  venti¬ 
lators  only,  to  finish  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  but 
close  all  up  in  damp  and  cold  weather. 


The  Fairs  for  1868. 
State  and  National  Fairs. 


Chili  (S.A.) . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota  . 

Pennsylvania . 

New  York . 

Maine . 

New  Jersey . 

Kansas . 

Colorado . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Nebraska . 

N.  II.  Mech.  Art.  Assn. 
Virginia  &  North  Carol 

Maryland  Inst _ 

Tennessee  . 

Arkansas . 

National  Horse  Show.. 


Santiago,  commences . Dec  15 

Indianapolis . Sept.  28-Oct.  3 

Clinton . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Madison . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Minneapolis . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Harrisburg . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Rochester .  Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Portland  . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Waverley . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Leavenworth  . . .  .Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Denver  City _ Sept.  29- Oct.  3 

Provincial,  Halifax. .  .Oct.  5-10 

Nebraska  City . Oct.  7-9 

Concord . Oct.  6-20 

.Border  Fair,  Danville,  Va... Oct,  20 

Baltimore . 

Clarksville . 

Little  Rock . Nov.  3-  7 

Providence,  R.  I . Oct.  6-  9 


Morlicull ui'itl  Hxliihitions. 

N.  Y.  Grape  Growers. . .  Canandaigua . Oct.  7-  8 

Lake  SkoreGrape  Grow¬ 
ers  . Painesville,  O . Oct. 

Knox’s  Grape  Show. . .  .Pittsburgh . Oct. 

Virginia  HoTticultural  &  Pomologies!,  Richmond,  Oct. 

County  aud  Focal  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Oxford . South  Paris . Oct.  6-8 

Waldo . Belfast . Oct.  13-15 

W est  Oxford . Fryeburg . Oct.  13-15 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mechanical  &  Art  . Concord . Oct.  6-20 

Merrimac  Co . Concord . Sept,  39-Oct.  2 

VERMONT. 

Addison  Co . . Oct.  6-  8 

Caledonia . St.  Johnsbury _ Sept,  29-Oct,  1 

Windham  Co . Newfane . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co . Barnstable  . Oct.  13-14 

Bristol  Co . Taunton . .Oct.  6-  8 

Berkshire  Co . Pittsfield . Oct.  6-  8 

Housatouic . Great  Barrington. Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &Hampden,  Nortlim’n.Oct.  1-  2 

Hampden  Co . Springfield . Oct.  6-  7 

Hampden,  East . Palmer . Oct.  13-14 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Oct.  1-  2 

Middlesex  Co . Concord . Oct,  1-  3 

Martha’s  Vineyard. ...  .West  Tisbury . Oct.  20-21 

Nautucket . Nantucket . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

North  Wrentham . Farmers’  Club . Oct.  6 — 

Worcester  South . Sturbridgc . Oct.  1- 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford . Hartford . 

Ilousatonic . New  Milford . Oct.  8-10 

Litchfield . Litchfield . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Middlesex  Co . Middletown . Oct,  6-  9 

Milford  and  Orange _ West  Haven . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

New  London . . . Norwich . 

Ridgefield .  Ridgefield . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

NEW  YORK. 

Chemung  Co . Elmira . Oct.  7-  9 

Columbia  Assoc . . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Delaware  Co . Walton . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Madison  Co . Canastota . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Montgomery . Fonda . Oct.  7-9 

Otsego  Co . Cooperstown _ Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Schoharie  Co . Schoharie . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Steuben  Co . Bath . Oct.  6-  8 

Suffolk  Co . Riverliead . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Washington  Co . Salem . . Oct.  7-  9 

Westmoreland . Hampton . Oct.  7-  9 

Winfield . Winfield . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Yates  Co . Penn  Yan . Oct.  7-9 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington  Co . Mount  Holly . Oct.  6-  7 

Huntington . Fair  Grounds _ Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Warren  Co . . Oct.  6-  8 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany . . Pittsburgh . Oct.  6-  9 

Blair  Co . Hollidaysburg . Oct.  6-  9 

Clearfield  Co . Clearfield . Oct.  13-16 

Columbia  Co . Bloomsburg . Oct,  14-16 

Crawford  Co . Meadville . Oct.  6-  9 

Crawford . Conneautville _ Sept,  30-Oct.  2 

Franklin  Co . Chambersburg . Oct.  6-  9 

Union  Co . Oct.  7-  9 

Union  Agr.  Soc . Burgettstown . Oct.  8-  9 

York  Co . York . Oct.  6-  9 

MARYLAND. 

Frederick  Co . Frederick  City . Oct.  20-23 

Washington  Co . Hagerstown . Oct.  13-16 

OHIO. 

Ashland  Co . Ashland . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Augusta . Can-oil  Co. . . . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Butler  Co . Hamilton . Oct.  6-  9 

Champaign  Co . Urbana . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Coshocton  Co . ...Coshocton . Oct,  7-  9 

Delaware  Co . Delaware . Oct.  6-  9 

Erie  Co . Sandusky . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Fairfield  Co . Lancaster . Oct.  7-  9 

Garrettsville . Portage  Co . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Hancock  Co . Findlay . Oct,  1-3 

Hancock  Co . New  Manchester . Oct.  14-16 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz . 

Haysville . Ashland  County  . Oct.  6-9 

Highland  Union . Garrettsville . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Independent . Haysville . Oct.  6-  9 

Jackson  Co . Jackson . Oct.  1-2 

Lake  County . Painesville  ...  . .Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Logan  Co . Bellefontaine . Oct.  6-  9 

Madison . Franklin  Co . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Mahoning  Co . Canfield .  . Oct.  6-  8 

Medina  Co . Medina . Oct.  6-8 

Meigs  Co . Rock  Springs . Oct.  1-  2 

Mercer  Co . Celina . Oct.  7-9 

Orwell  (Town) . Ashtabula  Co _ Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Ottawa  Co . Oak  Harbor . Oct.  7-9 

Orrville . Wayne  Co . Oct.  14-16 

Plymouth  Co . Plymouth . Oct.  7-  9 

SenecaCo . Tiffin . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Summit  Co . Akron . Sept.  29-Oct,  2 

Stark  Co . Canton . Oct.  7-  9 

Thompson . GeaugaCo . Oct.  1-  2 

Union  (Greene  Co) . Marysville . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Wayne  Co . Wooster . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Wellington . Lorain  Co . Oct.  7-9 

INDIANA. 

Jennings  Co . Vernon . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Wayne  Co . Centerville . Oct.  6-10 

WISCONSIN. 

Crawford  Co . Denison . Oct.  8-  9 

Fond  du  Lac  Co . Fond  duLac . Oct.  6-  8 

Juneau  Co . Mauston . Oct.  6-  8 

La  Fayette  Co . Darlington . . . Oct.  6  8 

Marquette  Co . Montello . Oct.  7- 

Ontagamie  Co . Grand  Chute . 

Plattevillet . Platteville . Oct.  7-  9 

Walworth  Co . Elkhorn . Oct.  6-  8 


ILLINOIS. 

Ag’l.  Institute . Sandwich . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Boon  Co . Belvidere . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Buel  In.  &  Putnam  Co.. Hennepin . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

DeKalb  Co . Mt.  Carroll . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Douglas  Co . Tuscola . Oct.  6-9 

Franklin  Co . Benton . Oct.  7-10 

Fulton  Co . Canton .  . Oct,  13-16 


...Sept.  29- 

Oct. 

2 

...Sept.  30- 

Oct. 

2 

.  .Galena . 

...Sept.  29- 

Oct. 

2 

.  .Geneva . 

...Sept.  30- 

Oct. 

.  .Kankakee . 

...Sept,  29- 

Oct. 

2 

.  .Bristol . 

. Oct. 

6- 

9 

.  .Knoxville . 

...Sept.  29- 

Oct. 

2 

.  .Lincoln . 

Oct. 

2 

13- 

16 

6- 

-  9 

. Oct. 

6- 

■  8 

.  .Waterloo . 

13- 

15 

..Hillsboro . 

2 

. Oct. 

7- 

9 

6- 

9 

. Oct. 

7- 

9 

6- 

9 

.  .Golconda . 

1- 

3 

. Oct. 

.  . Oct. 

7- 

10 

.  .Rushville . 

6- 

9 

.  .Freeport . 

6- 

9 

. .  .Sept,  29- 

Oct. 

2 

.  .Catlin  ...  ... 

. Oct. 

6- 

9 

Warren  Co . Monmouth. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  Co . Bay  City. .. 

Benzie  Co . Benzonia. 


.Oct.  6-  9 


.Oct. 

.Oct. 


6-  9 

7-  9 
7-  9 

9 


6-  8 
7-  8 

Berrien  Co . Buchanan . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Central . Lansing . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Clinton  Co . St,  Johns . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Genesee  Co . Flint . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Kent  Co . Grand  Rapids _ Sept.  29-Oct  1 

Hillsdale  Co . Hillsdale . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Ionia  Co . Ionia . Oct.  7-9 

Livingston  Co .  Howell . Oct. 

Macomb  Co . Romeo . Oct. 

Oakland  Co . Pontiac . Oct. 

Ottawa  Co . Lamont .  Oct. 

Saginaw  Co . Saginaw . Sept.  30-Oct.  9 

Tuscola  Co . Watrousville . Oct.  6-  8 

Washtenaw  Co . Ann  Arbor . Oct.  7-  8 

MINNESOTA. 

Goodhue  Co . RedWing .  Oct.  14-16 

Goodhue  (Township,) . Oct.  1 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  Co . . . Oct.  14-16 

Franklin  Co . Ottawa . Oct.  8-  9 

IOWA. 

Allamakee  Co . Wankon . Oct.  8-9 

Bremer  Co . Waverly . Oct. 

Clayton  Co . Farmersburg . Oct, 

Crawford  Co . Dennison . Oct.  S-  9 

Des  Moines  Co . Burlington . Oct.  6-  9 

Jefferson  Co . Fairfield . Oct 

Jones  Co .  — Anamosa  . Oct, 

Tama  Co . Tama  . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

WapelloCo . Ottumwa . Oct.  13-14 

Wayne  Co .  . Corydon . Oct.  8-10 

MISSOURI 

Audrain  Co . Mexico . Oct.  12-16 

Boone  Co . Columbia . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Carrol  Co . Carrolton . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Chariton  Co.  Ag.  and 

Mech .  . Keytesville . Oct.  15-18 

Clay  Co . Liberty . Oct.  6-  9 

Cole  Co . Jefferson  City . Oct.  13-18 

Fulton  Co . Canton. . Oct.  15-16 

Gentry  Co . Albany . Oct.  14-16 

La  Fayette  Co . Lexington . Oct .  20-  25 

Linn  Co . . Linneus . Sept.  30- Oct.  3 

Lewis  Co . Canton . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Montgomery  City . Montgomery  Co . Oct.  19-24 

Montgomery  Co . New  Florence _ Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Moniteau  Co . California . Oct,  6-9 

New  Florence . .Montgomery  Co. Sept.  29-Oct.  3 


6-  8 
7-  9 


7-  9 
6-  9 


&C . 

.. .....Oct. 

27 

Platte  Co . 

..Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Salina  Co . 

. Oct. 

13-16 

St.  Louis  Co . 

. Oct. 

5-10 

Vernon  Co . 

. Oct. 

13-15 

Warren  Co . . 

14-17 

Washington  Co  ... 

.Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

KENTUCKY.- 

Barren  Co . 

. Oct. 

6-  9 

Carroll  Co . 

..Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Fayette  Co . 

.  .Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Henderson  Co _ 

. Oct. 

6-10 

Owen  Co . 

6-  9 

Warren  Co . 

.Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Washington  Co  . . . 

,  .Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

TENNESSEE. 

Giles  Co . 

5 

Horse  Fair . 

20-24 

Montgomery  Co... 

5 

Robertson  Co . 

. Oct, 

13-17 
1-  3 

CANADA. 

Compton  Co  . 

6- 

Essex  Co . 

7-  8 

Lime  for  Wheat.— “P.  T.  M.,”  Dayton, 
O.  “  Will  lime  secure  good  wheat  crops  upon  our  West¬ 
ern  soils  ?”  The  favorable  wheat  crops  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  you  refer,  are  not  secured  by  lime  alone.  The 
lime  is  applied  but  once  in  a  rotation  of  from  five  to  seven 
years,  and  then  with  Indian  corn  on  sod.  Oats  follow 
the  corn,  and  manure  is  spread  and  plowed  in  for 
wheat.  Your  lands  want  ammonia  quite  as  much  as  lime, 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  mouth  ending 
Sept.  14,  1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  mouth  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW- YOKE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

'  27 days I/tism’tli.297,500  431,000  2,189,000  23,000  91,000  611,000 

•  27  days  last  m’tli.106,000  577,000  2,883,000  3,500  41,000  035,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  Wiis  m’ til, 281, 500 1,142,000  2,928,000  89,000  1,250  1,396,000 
27  days  last  ni’tli, 318, 000  1,189, 000  3,198,500  21,000  -  1,895,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1S68.... 297.500  431,000  2,189,000  23,000  91,000  611,000 

27  (lays  1867.... 218, 500  829,000  3,291,000  36,500  53,000  570,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1SGS. . 281,000  1,142,000  2,928.000  89.000  1,250  1,396,000 

27  (lays  1867  . 2S4.000  1,079,000  4,181,000  151,000  1,367,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  14: 

Flour.  Wheat  Corn.  Bye,  Barley.  Oats. 

1868  . 642,952  3,385,078  5,300,513  153.093  42,159  - 

1867 . 385,063  283,749  6,201,173  135,561  103,179  356,298 

1S66 . 672,135  250,051  8,886,516  187,189  966,508  148,936 


store  at  New  York . 


4  •  Slock  of 

Wheat, 

1808.  bush. 

Sept.  9  .  246,549 

Aug.  11 .  585,370 

July  13 .  592,919 

June  10 . 1,576.797 

May  12  .  379,842 

Apr.  13 .  686,630 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152 

bleb.  11 . 1,507,679 

Jan.  13 . 1,647,418 

1867. 

flee.  11..  ...1,804,215 

Nov.  12 .  941,129 

Oct.  15 .  167.608 

Sept.  10 .  120,532 

5.  Eeceipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Sept.  1th  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye, 
bush.  bush.  bush. 

5.243.500  11,227,300  177,300 

764,100  9,513.000  175,100 

1.820.500  16,083,300  624,800 


1,653,094  202,900  392,815 
1,954,706  131,513  361,053 
967,664  7,300  32,793 

1,154,S92  500  9,376 


Flour, 

bbls. 

1868.. .. 115. 300 

1867.. ..  91,100 

1860.. .. 187. 100 


Barley,  Oats, 

bush.  bush. 

S35.600  5,126,500 
62,000  2,353,600 
148,400  5,023,000 


Current  Wholesale  Prices, 
Aug.  14. 

Price  op  Gold .  146J4 

FI.OUR— Super  to  Extra  State  $7  40  @10  40 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  9  30 

Extra  Western .  S  75 

Extra  Genesee .  10  40 

Superfine  Western .  7  40 

Rye  Flour . .  8  00 

Corn  Meal. .  5  65 

Wheat— All  kinds  ot  White.  2  50 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  &5 

Corn— Yellow .  122 

Mixed  .  1  10 


82 


Oats—  Western 

State  . 

Ryic.  . . . 

Parley  . 

Hay— Bale  ^4 100  lb . 

Loose . 

Straw,  7?  100  n> . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  It _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1868,  70  Ik . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  $  Ik. 

Seed— Clover,  73  lb  . 

Timothy,*?!  bushel .  2  75 

Flax,  73  bushel .  2  65 


@16  00 
@15  00 
@13  50 
@  8  30 
@10  80 
@  6  50 
@  2  90 
@  2  60 
©  — 

@  1  18% 
@  83% 

Nominal. 

1  85  @  1  95 
Nominal. 

00  @  1  35 
70  @  1  40 
65  @  95 

29  ©  30% 

30  @  - 

75  @ 

135f@ 


Sugar— Brown,  lb .  1014® 

Molasses.  Cuba.  73  gal .  32  @ 

Coffee— Hio,(Gold,  in  bond)  8%® 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,?!:b.  8%@ 

Seed  Leaf,  ?!  a .  5%@ 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  $  a.  37%@ 

Domestic,  pulled,  7Mb .  28  @ 

California,  unwashed, .  21  @ 

Tallow.  ?l»  .  12%@ 

Oil-Cake— 73  ton .  62  00  @' 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel .  28  50 

Prime,  79  barrel .  22  75 

Beef— Plain  mess .  15  00 


83 
85 
15 
2  90 
2  75 
14 
52 
13 
20 


Sept.  14. 
144% 

75  ®  9  65 
75  @16  25 
@13  75 
@12  00 
@  8  00 
@  8  75 
@  G  65 
@  2  80 
@  2  38 
@  1  25 
@  1  22 
@  82 
Nominal. 
40  @  1  65 
Nominal. 
65  @  1  35 
75  @  1  35 
70  @  85 

@ 

@ 

@ 


26% 
25 
85 

13%@  14% 

00  @  3  25 
80  @  2  85 
10  @  135f 


32  @ 
S  'A® 
10  @ 
5%@ 
38  @ 
30  @ 
25  @ 
13  %@ 


52 

50 


55 
49 
33 
1234 

_  0  00  59  00  @70  00 

@28  90  29  20  @29  35 

@23  50  23  50  @24  50 

@20  50  11  00  @20  50 


50 

35 

13% 


Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  19  It. 

18 

®  19% 

39)4®  20% 

Butter— Western,  19  it . 

29 

@  38 

25 

@  39 

State,  ?!  lb . . . 

34 

@  45 

37 

@  50 

Ciieese.  . . 

8 

@  16% 

8 

@  17% 

Beans— #  bushel . 

4  00 

@  5  50 

4  00 

©  5  50 

Peas— Canada,  ?!  bushel . 

1  60 

@  4  70 

4  60 

©  1  65 

Eggs— Fresh.  19  dozen . 

23 

@  30 

25 

@  29 

Poultry— Fowls,  n> —  . . . 

23 

&  26 

20 

©  22 

Turkeys,  19  It . 

26 

@  27 

23 

@  25 

Potatoes,  new— 19  bbl . 

3  00 

@  5  50 

2  25 

@  3  50 

Apples—?!  barrel. . 

2  00 

@  6  00 

1  50 

©  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

4  50 

@  6  00 

Cranbebries.  19  barrel . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

Turnips— 19  bbl . 

2  25 

©  3  00 

2  50 

©  3  00 

Cabbages—?!  100 . 

5  00 

@  8  00 

8  00 

©12  00 

Onions— P  100  bunches . 

5  00 

®  8  00 

6  00 

@  8  00 

Beets— W  100  bunches . 

4  00 

@  6  00 

2  75 

@  4  00 

Cucumbers—?!  ioo . 

50 

@  75 

40 

@  75 

Green  Corn—?!  ioo . 

60 

©  1  00 

75 

©  1  25 

Tomatoes—?!  basket . 

75 

©  l  50 

30 

@  40 

Squashes—?!  bbl . 

2  50 

©  4  00 

2  50 

@  4  00 

Peaches— ?!  crate . 

1  50 

©  7  50 

1  00 

@  7  00 

Peaks—?!  bbl . 

4  50 

@15  00 

4  50 

@17  00 

Watermelons— 19  100 . 

12  50 

©40  00 

5  00 

@35  00 

Nutmeg  Melons—?!  bbl . 

1  50 

@  4  00 

1  50 

©  2  50 

Gages—?!  bushel . 

2  00 

©  4  00 

Grapes—?)  pound . 

8 

©  15 

Gold  has  been  more  freely  ofTered  iu  tbe  open  market 
and  has  been  less  buoyant  in  price,  especially  toward  the 
close.  The  latest  figures  were  144%  —  There  has  been 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  most  kinds  of  Breadstuff's  avail¬ 
able,  since  our  last,  and  though  the  demand  has  been 
fair,  mainly  for  home  use,  but  in  part  for  export,  prices 
bavb  been  generally  much  depressed,  closing  decidedly 
in  favor  of  buyers.  The  new  spring  wheat  that  has 
.come  to  hand  thus  far  has  been  of  poor  quality,  and  in 


very  poor  condition,  as  a  rule.  The  receipts  promise,  to 
be  more  extensive  for  some  weeks  ahead,  and  according 
to  tbe  representations  of  the  Western  forwarders,  tbe 
impending  arrivals  will  present  a  far  better  assortment, 
thus  enabling  buyers  to  make  purchases  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily.  The  chances  arc,  however,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  receipts  will  have  an  adverse  influence  on  prices, 
while  they  will  tend  to  add  largely  to  the  exports  of 
produce.  New  Oats  have  hecn  in  more  liberal  stock,  and 
in  more  favor  with  purchasers.  Old  Oats  have  been  re¬ 
cently  neglected,  save  by  speculative  operators.  Corn 
has  been  in  very  light  request  within  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  closing  quite  heavily.  Eye  lias  fallen  materially, 
on  heavier  receipts,  and  a  moderate  inquiry.  ...There 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  Cotton,  on  a  limited  trade. 

. .  .Provisions  have  been  more  sought  after  and  generally 
firmer,  but  close  less  buoyantly. .. .Wool  lias  been  in 
good  demand,  and,  with  reduced  supplies  available,  prices 
have  steadily  favored  sellers.  The  wool  and  woollen 
goods  markets  have  been  in  a  much  healthier  condition 
than  for  years  past ;  and  the  promise  is  of  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  season’s  business  in  both  lines. ..  .Hay  and  Tol 
bacco  have  been  fairly  active,  closing  firmly. . . .  Hops  have 
been  quiet  at  reduced  prices. 

IVew  York  ILive  Stock  Markets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

Aug.  17th . 6,003  135  2,063  35,771  18,854  63,516 

do.  24th . 5,317  113  2,054  40,352  18,513  66,349 

do.  31st . 4,215  155  1,743  31,683  15,332  53,128 

Sept.  7th . 6,750  205  1,711  38,016  16,805  63,487 

do.  14th . 5,615  212  1,781  34,400  20,452  62,490 


the  arrivals  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  prices 
have  not  advanced.  At  the  dose  of  our  report,  there 
is  a  decline  in  price  of  about  %cent  per  pound,  and 
trade  is  slow.  Still,  at  no  time  has  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  as  cool  nights  come  on,  we  look  for 
a  steady  trade.  Prices  range  0J4®10%c.  per  lb.,  for 
good  hogs.  The  very  best  “  prime  ”  bring  10!4c.  per  lb. 


Large  Pay  Little  Work, 

No  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  persons  to  receive  a  large  return  for  a  little  work 
—on  rainy  days,  evenings,  election  days,  odd  spells,  and 
even  for  constant  occupation,— than  is  now  offered  by  the 
Publishers’  announcement  on  the  extra  sheet  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  work,  too,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  engage.  About  $20,000  were  thus  earned 
during  a  year  past  by  a  small  portion  of  our  readers,  some 
ladies  getting  from  $100  to  $1,300  each,  for  premi¬ 
ums  earned  and  sold,  and  small  boys  and  girls  as  much  as 
$100  each.  The  total  sum  might  just  as  well  have  been 
$40,000  or  $60,000  or  $1 00,000,  if  two,  three, 


Total  in  five  Weeks . 28,620  820  9,352  180,222  81,549  308.970 

do  for  previous  oWeeks. 30, 616  512  7,618  109,101  65,677  228,194 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Averaae  per  Week _ 

...  5.724 

173 

1,870 

36,044 

16,309 

do.  do.  last  Month  6,135 

102 

1,529 

21,832 

13,135 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  6,069 

91 

2,3SS 

21,641 

18,174 

Averaae  per  Week,  1S67.  5,514 

61 

1,820 

22,154 

20,605 

do.  do.  do.  1S66... 

...  5,748 

04 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do.  do.  do.  1865... 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1864... 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do.  do.  do.  1863.  . 

...  5,150 

129 

694 

9,011 

21,070 

Total  in  1867 . 

.  .293,832 

3.309 

69,911 

1,174,154 

1.102,643 

Total  in  1866 . 

.  .298,880 

4,885 

02,420 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total  in  1865 . 

.  .270,271 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,197 

Total  in  1864 . 

.  .267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,270 

Total  in  1S63 . 

.  .264,091 

0.470 

35,705 

519,316 

1,101,017 

Many  farmers,  fearing  that  the  new  cattle  disease  would 
prove  equally  malignant  with  the  Rinderpest  of  Europe, 
have  hurried  every  thing  they  had  fit  for  sale  to  the 
cattle  pens.  The  consequence  has  been  that  there  have 
been  plenty  of  small  droves  of  varied  quality.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  these  has  been  a  little  better  than  tbe  average,  and 
in  ordinary  times  would  have  improved  the  price  one 
cent  or  more  per  pound ;  but  they  have  brought  a  little 
less.  Butchers  in  almost  every  case  wished  small  lots, buy¬ 
ing  only  a  few  head, as  the  news  of  the'disease  had  already 
affected  the  sale  of  meat  to  consumers,  people  preferring 
mutton,  which  was  plenty  and  cheap,  to  beef,  which  they 
feared  might  be  diseased.  The  story  that  there  was  dis¬ 
eased  meat  in  the  market  was  started  by  tbe  daily  papers, 
and  for  a  few  days  almost  stopped  tbe  sale  of  beef,  but 
the  prompt  cooperation  of  cattle  men  and  our  Health 
Board  in  the  duty  of  inspection  of  cattle  soon  restored 
confidence,  and  beef  is  now  called  for  as  often  as  formerly. 

The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 
Aug.l7th  ranged  11®16%C.  Av  live.  Largest  sales  14  @16 
do.  24th  do.  10@16%c.  do.  1414c.  do.  do.  13%@15% 

(lo.Slst  do.  10@17%c.  do.  15140.  do.  do.  14%@16% 

Sept.  7th  do.  10@17  c.  do.  15  c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

do.  14th  do.  10@17  c.  do  1 1514c.  do,  do.  14  ©16 

Prices  have  been  at  least  one  cent  lower  than  reported 
last  month.  Some  few  of  tbe  very  best  “tops”  have 
brought  17c.  per  pound  every  week,  but  16j4c.  may  be 
called  the  top  of  the  market  for  good  cattle.  Steers  of  good 
quality  sold  steadily,  while  such  as  were  only  fair  found 
a  dull  market,  and  the  “  scalawags” — stags,  bulls,  and  old 
cows — frequently  laid  over  from  day  to  day  unsold.  At  the 
close  of  our  report  the  market  is  getting  more  steady. 

_ TtlilcH  Goivs, — There  are  very  few  good  cows,  and 

these  sell  readily,  while  the  poor,  “  lialf-milked  ”  ones 
are  a  drag  on  the  market.  The  price  paid  for  the  best  is 
seldom  above  $90,  and  a  very  fair  animal  for  milk  may  be 
bad  for  $80.  During  the  week  ending  Sept.  7th,  two 
Durham  cows,  fine  and  large,  extra  milkers,  brought 
over  $120  each.  These  are  fancy  prices  and  no  guide  as 
to  the  slate  of  the  market,  for  many  good  fresh  cows  re¬ 
main  unsold  at  the  close  of  our  report.  Prices  range  for 
good  cows  $75@$95,  and  poor  ones  sell  as  low  as 
$40  ... Veal  Calves  are  without  much  change.  The 
supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and  prices  range 
10c.  @  11  >4c.  per  pound  for  prime  milk-fed.  A  few 
very  fat  brought  as  high  as  12c.  Grass-fed  go  at  7c.@9c. 
per  pound _ Slieej*  and  ILambsare  plenty.  The  in¬ 

creased  run  for  the  weeks  ending  Aug.  24th and  Sept.  7th, 
on  an  already  heavy  supply,  perfectly  glutted  the  market, 
and  large  lots  were  sold  by  the  head  at  $2.25@$2.75  each. 
Really  fat  sheep  are  scarce,  and  the  best  in  market  al¬ 
ways  sell  readily  at  5c.@5>4c.  per  pound.  Prices  range 
4c.@5‘/£c.  per  pound.  The  quality  is  no  better  with 
lambs,  and  only  the  best  find  a  steady  market  at  7!4c.@8c. 
per  pound;  a  few  very  choice  brought  9c.,  and  many 
were  sold  by  the  head Swiue,- Since  our  last  report 


or  five  times  as  many  persons  had  taken  hold  of  the 
work.  The  Agriculturist  went  to  some  twenty-two 
thousand  Post-Offices,  while  premiums  went  to  less  than 
four  thousand.  It  only  needs  some  enterprising  person 
at  every  Post-Office  to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a 
premium  club  can  easily  be  gathered.  Indeed  at  most 
places  there  is  room  for  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Premium  Clubs.  Few  Post-Offices  have  around  them 
less  than  25  families,  and  most  have  hundreds  of  families 
which  ought  to  take  this  paper.  We  have  100  to  500  sub¬ 
scribers  at  many  Post  Offices,  and  still  more  at  some 
others.  Any  one  who  will  take  hold  with  a  will,  deter¬ 
mined  to  succeed,  will  succeed.  The  paper  is  very  cheap — 
is  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  every  family— and  it  only 
needs  some  one  to  explain  this  in  order  to  get  a  large 
club  of  subscribers,  You,  Reader,  may  as  well  secure  a 
premium,  as  any  one  else  ;  And 

TMBS  iVISDATES:  is  Just  9 lie  Time 
to  Begin. — The  offer  of  two  months  free  (on  page 
350)  will  help  along  the  work.  Read  over  the  whole  pre¬ 
mium  list  and  descriptions,  select  the  premium  you  most 
desire,  and  get  it,  if  you  have  to  “  fight  it  out  on  this 
line”  all  winter.  The  chances  are  that  you  will  do  so 
before  October  closes. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Bints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


A  CSwodi  Co-operative  Enterprise 
for  Farmers.— In  the  premium  list  sent  out  this 
month,  some  fine  pure  Blooded  Breeding  animals  (cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultry,)  are  offered  free  by  our  Publishers,  to 
the  individuals  or  communities  first  making  up  fair¬ 
sized  clubs  of  subscribers.  Let  a  few  active  men  iu  any 
neighborhood  or  in  a  Farmers’  Club,  unite  their  efforts  to 
raise  such  a  list  of  names,  and  secure  one  or  more  of 
these  choice  animals  for  the  common  benefit.  The  good 
effect  will  he  seen  for  years  to  come.  Moreover,  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  few  score  or  hundred  copies  of  this  paper 
will  doubtless  improve  the  human  stock  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  a  double  benefit  ho  attained.  What  districts  or 
clubs  will  have  the  first  choice  of  the  animals  offered? 

lEarwiii’s  CJ resit  Work. — As  Darwin’s 
work  on  the  “Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication  ”  was  issued  just  as  most  of  our  readers 
were  occupied  with  their  spring  work,  now  that  there 
are  long  evenings  and  comparative  leisure,  we  bring  it 
again  to  their  notice.  It  is  a  work  which  commends  it- 
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self  to  breeders  of  animals,  whether  on  the  large  or  small 
scale,  to  growers  of  plants,  and  indeed  to  the  intelligent 
and  curious  generally.  The  book  is  one  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  President  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation,  thus  referred  to  it  in  iris  inaugural  address. 
“Mr.  Darwin’s  recent  two  volumes  on  ‘Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication’  are  a  catacomb  of  data,  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments,  such  as  assuredly  no  one  but 
himself  could  produce.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
are  most  remarkable  for  tire  number  and  value  of  the  new 
facts  they  disclose,  or  for  the  array  of  small  forgotten  or 
overlooked  observations,  neglected  by  some  naturalists 
and  discarded  by  others,  which,  under  his  mind  and  eye 
prove  to  be  of  first  rate  scientific  importance.”  The 
work  has  been  only  about  seven  months  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  there  have  been  two  English,  a  German,  Russian, 
Italian  and  American  edition  already  published.  The 
American  edition  contains  all  the  author’s  additions,  and 
is  the  most  complete  of  any.  Two  handsome  volumes, 
illustrated,  and  with  a  copious  index,  sent  by  mail  for  $0. 

Splendid  Premiuiiis,  such  as  have 
never  been  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  Journal,  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Publishers  in  the  premium  sheet  of  this 
number  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  premiums  include 
nearly  all  of  the  excellent  articles  offered  last  year ;  other 
good  new  things,  such  as  the  Early  Rose  Potato, 
Watches  made  particularly  for  us.  Field  Croquet,  etc. ; 
and  especially  a  fine  lot  of  Breeding  animals.  We  would 
like  to  impress  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  one  or  more 
of  the  premiums  can  be  obtained  at  every  Post-Office  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories,  in  British  America, 
etc.,  etc.  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  What 
was  done  in  3,000  to  4,000  places  last  year  can  be  done  in 
23,000  places  this  year.  The  work  will  pay  well,  and  do 
good  besides.  Every  one  read  through  the  premium  sheet. 

“  How  Crops  Clroiv.” — This  is  the  ex¬ 
pressive  title  of  a  new  work  by  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson, 
of  Yale  College,  just  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
and  announced  in  an  advertisement  on  another  page.  This 
work  supplies  a  great  lack  in  English  literature,  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world.  It  brings 
to  the  careful  reader  interested  in  the  practical  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  farm  and  garden  those  profound  results  and 
views  of  science  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture.  The  subject  discussed  is  by  no  means  all  of  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  book  is  aguide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  plants,  their  composition,  their  structure  and  modes 
of  development  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organi¬ 
zation  of  plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from 
the  air  and  the  soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  an¬ 
alyses  are  given,  and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing 
between  different  principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogen¬ 
ous,  in  the  same  and  different  plants.  The  book  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  one  to  all  real  students  of  agriculture.  It  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1,50. 

'WSaiillocli's  Qiuspc  SS»«w. — An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  grapes  will  be  held  in  Mr.  Whitlock’s  rooms,  in 
the  Agriculturist  building,  beginning  on  the  1st  inst. 
Mr.  Whitlock  has  much  better  facilities  for  exhibitors 
than  we  are  able  to  give,  and  we  shall  hold  no  grape  show 
this  year.  We  hope  that  the  friends  who  helped  us  to 
make  last  year’s  the  finest  show  of  native  grapes  ever  seen 
in  this  country,  will  enable  Mr.  Whitlock  to  excel  that,  if 
possible.  Interesting  discussions  may  be  expected  on 
the  days  of  exhibition,  to  which  all  are  invited. 

SjwIbiis*’  BSsalasaces. — “  J.  D.  K.,”  Toledo, 
O.,  asks  “if  the  ordinary  spring  balances  are  trust¬ 
worthy  ?”  Serious  suspicion  has  fallen  upon  them,  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  popular  with  retailers.  It  must 
be  a  very  well  tempered  spring,  better,  we  fear,  than  gets 
into  our  balances,  that  does  not  grow  weak  by  habitual 
use.  This  weakness,  however  small,  makes  an  error  in 
favor  of  the  seller.  The  Canadian  government  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  spring  balances  in  the  Dominion,  and 
we  suppose  they  are  of  the  same  kind  used  this  side  of 
the  line.  It  will  be  well  for  our  housekeepers  to  weigh 
their  purchases,  when  they  get  home,  and  for  the  sealers 
of  weights  and  measures  to  look  after  the  parties  who 
use  spring  balances.  If  purchasers  find  short  weight, 
they  can  refuse  to  trade  henceforth  with  those  who  use 
them,  and  thus  drive  the  balances  from  the  counter. 

TTl»e  Tim  BSsiualteo’  Papers.  —  Squire 
Bunker,  whose  letters,  •  published  through  many  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Agriculturist ,  have  given  farm  matters  at 
Ilookertown  a  world-wide  celebrity,  has  collected  his 
writings,  and  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  published  them 
in  a  neat  volume  of  312  pages.  The  long-time  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  do  not  need  an  introduction  to  the 
Squire,  as  they  look  upon  him  as  an  old  friend.  Though 


T.  B.,  Esquire,  writes  in  the  Connecticut  vernacular,  there 
is  more  sound  common  sense,  and  real  information  upon 
agricultural  matters  in  this  work,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  more  pretending  volumes.  His  old  friends  will 
gladly  welcome  the  collected  writings  of  Mr.  Bunker,  and 
we  can  promise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  them, 
not  only  instruction  but  amusement  from  their  perusal. 
The  distinguished  artist  Hoppin  has  tried  his  pencil  on 
some  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Hookertown,  and  given  a 
series  of  characteristic  illustrations.  Price  by  mail  $1.50. 


Increase  in  tl*e  Consumption  of 
Sugar. — There  is  a  good  time  coming  for  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statistics  given  in  De 
Bow’s  Review.  The  Anglo  Saxon  race  use  1,140,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  annum,  or  41.40  lbs.  per  head.  The  Latin 
race  use  12.34 ;  the  Teutonic,  7.30  ;  the  Slavonic,  3.30.  The 
total  consumption  of  the  countries  from  which  returns 
can  be  obtained  is  2,030,000  tons  ;  about  15  lbs.  per  head. 
If  it  were  increased  to  the  standard  of  Great  Britain  it 
would  amount  to  6.150,000  tons.  As  the  nations  gain 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  advance  in  civilization,  they 
increase  in  their  ability  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life.  The  people  of  the  United  States  use  fifteen  times 
as  much  sugar  per  head  as  the  people  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Turkey,  and  Greece. 

BSlsaclc  IPelkiii  Egg  Plant. — Those  who 
have  tried  this  variety  give  good  accounts  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  vigorous  grower,  and  bears  abundantly  of  large  and 
almost  black  fruit,  which  is  most  excellent  upon  the  table. 

Wi'iting  a  Volume. — Some  correspond¬ 
ents  ask  so  many  questions  at  once  that  it  would  require 
a  small  volume  to  answer  all  of  them.  They  often  ask 
us  to  tell  them  “  all  about  ”  the  culture  of  fruits,  or  have 
a  certain  number  of  acres  that  they  wish  us  to  lay  out 
for  them.  While  we  are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to 
answer  questions,  we  cannot  write  treatises  every  month. 

'I’lee  American  Entomologist.- -The 
first  number  of  this  paper,  devoted  to  “bug”  literature, 
has  appeared.  It  is  a  neat  monthly,  of  20  pages,  well 
printed  and  illustrated.  The  articles  are  exceedingly 
popular. and  practical  in  character,  and  have  a  liveliness 
not  often  found  in  writings  on  scientific  matters.  Pub¬ 
lished  byR.  P.  Studley  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  $1  a  year. 

TT!»e  Ehiinelagt  CiJriipe. — This  is  a  chance 
seedling  which  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Dr.  Grant,  perceiving  its  merits,  purchased  it  some  time 
ago.  The  grape  is  of  first  class  as  to  quality,  and  ripens 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Hartford  Prolific. 

Ssainelry  BBoinmllnugrs. — Congress,  in  an  act 
“  To  further  amend  the  Postal  Law,”  passed  July  27th, 
1868,  Sec.  13,  says :  “  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  deposit  in  a  post-office,  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  any  letter  or  circular  concerning  lotteries,  so- 
called  gift-concerts,  or  other  similar  enterprises  offering 
prizes  of  any  kind  on  any  pretext  whatever.”  We  again 
bring  prominently  before  our  readers  this  Section  of  the 
postal  law,  so  that  none  need  err  through  ignorance  or 
misunderstanding.  It  is  desired  at  Washington  that  all 
evidence  bearing  upon  guilty  parties  be  sent  to  them, 
and  we  trust  that  all  will  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion 
made  last  month,  and  when  they  receive  letters  of  the 
Gift-Enterprise  sort  request  their  postmasters  to  send 

them  to  the  General  Post-office _ We  have  to  notice  this 

month :  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co. :  Gold  Watches,  valued 
$175,  for  sale  at  $10  each.  Gentlemen,  the  design  of  your 
certificate  is  too  old  and  well-known  to  mislead  our  read¬ 
ers.  Can’t  you  tiy  something  new  ? _ We  have  thus  far 

failed  in  every  endeavor  to  find  the  parties  advertising 
very  largely  as  C.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  M.  Noyes  &  Co., 
No.  SO  Nassau-street.  These  two  firms  are  evidently 
one  and  the  same,  apparently  differing  only  in  name. 
The  person  or  persons  who  manage  the  thing  rep¬ 
resent  themselves  as  “General  Agents”  for  the 
“  Managers,”  etc.  Their  plan  proposes  for  $10  to  rob 
their  managers  of  $1,200,  and  to  send  the  same  to  any 
person  furnishing  the  original  $10,  provided  that  the 
receiver  on  his  part  will  show  the  money  to  his  neighbors 
and  say  he  got  it  as  a  chance  lottery  prize  in  said  com¬ 
pany.  “  You  are  to  show  the  money.  The  result  will  be 
that  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be  sent  to  us  for  tickets, 
etc,”  which  they,  of  course,  will  pocket.  Here  it  is  in 
a  “nutshell.”  We  will  help  you  to  $1,200  of  our  man¬ 
agers’  money,  if  you  in  turn  will  help  us  to  rob  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  A  nice  little  plan  this  1  We 
think  the  proper  authorities  should  hunt  such  scoundrels 
up  and  bring  them  to  justice,  and  that  whoever  owns  the 
building  should  clean  it  out...  Dr.  J.  S.  Scoville  &  Co. 
have  succeeded  in  swindling  the  public  by  means  of 
travelling  agents  jn  some  parts  of  the  West.  All  persons 


will  remember  thatno  such  firm  can  be  found  at  the  num¬ 
ber  given,  or  in  our  City  Directory.  Dr.  A.  B.  Church, 
Columbia,  Ind.,  puts  forth  most  infamous  teachings, which 

should  not  be  followed  by  any  body _ The  “Great 

Western  Gift  Co.,”  Evansville,  Ind.,  Frederick  Edwards 
&  Co.,  Managers,  are  on  the  “make,”  and  propose  to 
send  any  body  a  “fortune  for  ten  cents.”  Pretty  good, 
Mr.  Edwards;  please  send  us  one,  marked  C.  O.  D.  We 
have  carefully  figured  out  the  probable  expense  and  in¬ 
come  of  this  concern,  and  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  Amount  offered  in  prizes,  $435,400.  No 
blank  tickets.  No  prize  worth  less  than  $1.  Suppose 
no  prize  would  exceed  one  dollar  in  value,  then  it  would 
stand  thus :  435,400  tickets  at  10c.  each  amounts  to 
$43,p40  for  $435,400  in  prizes  1  1  This  would  seem  ab¬ 
surd  enough,  but  far  greater  absurdity  is  shown  in  the 
ostensible  scheme.  The  first  3,211  prizes  represent 
$231,850  at  least,  in  prizes  ranging  in  value  from  $5  to 
$50,000  each  ;  aticket  for  each  of  these  prizes  at  10c.  will 
bring  $321.10.  The  remaining  sum  —  supposing  one 
ticket  to  every  dollar  would  require  203,550  tickets  at  10c. 
each — would  be  $20,355.00  for  prizes  amounting  to  at  least 
$203,550.  The  total  amount,  then,  for  all  tickets  is 
$20,675.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this  is  offered  to  agents  for 
selling  tickets,  and  then  comes  in  the  long  list  of  ex¬ 
penses  for  printing,  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  etc.  But 
suppose  $10,000  to  pay  all  expenses  including  per  cent  to 
agents,  the  net  income  would  be  $10,675,  and  the  out-go 
in  prizes  $435,400  1  1 !  Friends,  don’t  you  want  a  fortune 
for  10  cents?  We  have  given  the  above  figures  thus 
minutely  to  enable  all  to  see  at  a  glance  the  absurdity 
of  such  swindling  concerns.  All  lotteries  are  more  or 
less  after  this  same  plan.  They  offer  much  fora  little, 
and  their  own  schemes,  if  followed  like  the  one  above, 
would  soon  ruin  them  ;  but  they  don’t  follow  them,  nor 
do  they  even  pretend  to  ;  the  sole  aim  of  these  scoundrels 
is  to  induce  people  to  send  them  money,  and  once  in  their 
pocket,  it  is  never  seen  again  by  the  sender  in  any  form. 

_ Beware  of  one  G.  W.  Parsons.  We  are  informed 

that  he  has  been  getting  subscriptions  at  Mt.  Gillead, 
Ohio,  for  this  and  many  other  papers.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  subscriptions  from  him — do  not  know  him, 
and  set  him  down  as  a  humbug. 

The  Conijtar.utive  Talnc  ©f 
CJvapes,  other  things  being  equal,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  or  must.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  Pleasant  Valley  Grape  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  atHammondsport,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
a  saccharometer  test  on  the  28th  inst.  The  saccharome- 
ter  is  an  instrument  for  indicating  the  amount  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice,  and  the  Association  proposes  to 
subject  all  the  samples  of  grapes  to  the  test,  that  may  be 
sent  for  the  purpose.  The  committee  is  one  in  which  the 
public  may  have  confidence,  as  it  includes  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  grape  culture  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
circular  of  the  Association  says  :  “A  general  invitation 
is  hereby  extended  to  all  who  have  grapes  of  value  or  prom¬ 
ise,  new  or  old  varieties,  to  be  present  and  participate. 
No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  meeting  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  to  all  who  may  attend.  Persons 
wishing  to  have  their  grapes  examined,  and  bfing  una¬ 
ble  to  attend  in  person,  may  forward  them  to  this  place, 
in  care  of  George  W.  Nichols,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  will  pay  charges  and  see  that  they  are  justly 
dealt  with.  It  is  desirable  that  as  many  as  ten  pounds  of 
each  variety  be  sent,  to  insure  a  full  examination  ;  but  a 
smaller  quantity  will  be  accepted,  and  given  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  possible.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  statement  giving  name,  kind  of  soil,  age  of  vine, 
&c.  Truths  and  facts  alone  are  sought  after,  therefore  no 
premiums  are  offered  or  will  be  awarded.” 

A  “  Aisie  BSorei-.*’ — In  Missouri  a  borer 
kills  vines  by  cutting  them  off  ata  distanceofSor  10  inch¬ 
es  below  the  surface.  C.  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist, 
has  the  chap  under  surveillance,  and  we  shall  probably 
have  his  portrait  and  history  in  the  American  Entomologist. 


A  ff'ausg-ats. — Dr.  Hull,  as  we  learn 

from  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Al¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  finds  a  fungus  upon  the  roots  of  peach  trees, 
which  speedily  exterminates  them.  As  it  spreads  from 
tree  to  tree,  his  treatment  is  to  destroy  the  fungus  by 
burning  all  diseased  peach  trees,  root  and  branch. 

TTie  Scupgseirnoiig-  <Srape.-Mr.  M.  T., 

Garret,  S.  C.,  sends  us  some  specimens  of  this  grape,  which 
is  now  becoming  an  important  fruit  in  those  Southern 
States  where  the  climate  is  suited  to  it.  The  wine  has 
many  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  we  hope  to  refer  to 
it  more  in  detail  at  another  time. 

TT»e  Casalmi*  MeSosn.  —  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  seedsman,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  us  specimens  of  a 
melon,  the  seeds  of  which  ho  received  under  the  abovg 
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name.  It.  is  evidently  one  of  (he  Persian  melons.  Oneof 
the  specimens  weighed  12  pounds,  and  if  there  is  a  more 
sugary,  tender-fleshed,  and  altogether  good  melon  Ilian 
this,  we  should  like  to  see  it.  Mr.  D.  says  that  some  call 
it  the  Large  Persian.  This  melon,  “by  any  other  name 
would  taste  as  sweet.” 

Eor  All  Children,  T»y  Stealers, 
Variety  Stores,  etc. — For  the  benefit  of  the  “little 
people,”  we  have  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  a  good 
stock  of  “  Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,”  which  we  con¬ 
sider  the  best  instructive  toy  ever  produced — one  furnish¬ 
ing  amusement  without  end  almost,  and  not  a  simple  toy 
to  lose  its  novelty  in  a  day.  During  the  summer  our  art¬ 
ists  have  got  up  engravings  of  a  portion  of  the  numberless 
structures  made*  from  a  single  box  of  these  blocks. 
These  engravings  are  combined  on  a  sheet,  which  is  a 
picture  of  itself.  Copies  of  it  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
Toy  Dealers,  Keepers  of  Variety  Stores,  Merchants, 
and  to  families  desiring  one.  Send  application  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

ElejaiesaSs  of  Agriculture. — Col.  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  long  known  as  an  agricultural  writer,  has  re¬ 
written  his  earliest  work,  and  it  is  now  published  by  the 
Tribune  Association.  This  little  work  is  eminently 
practical,  and  is  written  in  a  plain,  simple  style.  State¬ 
ments  of  agricultural  theory  of  the  present  day  are  less 
positive  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  Col.  Waring 
has  exhibited  commendable  discretion  in  carrying  his 
readers  over  the  hard  places  in  a  very  common-sense  way. 
It  is  the  best  book  we  know  of  to  explain  to  a  young 
farmer  the  reasons  for  correct  farm  practice,  that  can  be 
bought  for  anything  like  the  price,  which  is  $1.00. 

Strawberry,  IPresikLeiatt  Wilder. — 
In  the  Agricultui'ist  for  August  last,  Wilder’s  No.  13  was 
noticed  as  an  excellent  fruit,  and  the  wish  then  expressed 
that  it  might  hear  Col.  Wilder’s  name  has  been  complied 
with.  The  berry  is  to  be  known  as  President  'Wilder. 
The  publishers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture 
have,  with  commendable  enterprise,  purchased  the  whole 
stock  of  plants,  which  they  oiler  as  premiums  to  sub¬ 
scribers  to  their  journal  for  1869.  Horticulturists  thus  will 
have  an  opportunity  cf  testing  a  new  variety  of  great 
merit,  and  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  elsewhere  as 
fine  as  it  has  upon  the  grounds  of  Col.  Wilder. 

IPlants  Waimetl. — “Subscriber,”  Bristol, 
Ind.  Wild  Yam-root,  Dioscorcea  villosa,  sometimes  cul¬ 
tivated  asaclimber _ C.  C.  Moore,  Johnson  Co.,  Kansas. 

Feathered  Hyacinth,  a  variety  of  Muscari  comosum _ C. 

M.  Burgess,  New  Britain,  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  P.,  St.  Jo.  Co., 
Mich.  The  “  foliage  plant”  is  Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  It  is 
very  tender,  roots  readily  from  cuttings,  but  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  through  the  winter  unless  you  have  a  green¬ 
house.  The  flower  is  small,  something  like  that  of  Mint, 

and  not  showy _ M.  R.  A.  Elliot,  Me.  No.  1,  Twin- 

flower,  Linncea  borealis,  named  for  the  great  Linnaeus ; 
No.  2;  Bitter-sweet,  Solarium  Dulcamara ;  No.  3,  only 

broken  leaves  without  flowers _ G.  W.  C.,  Benton,  Tenn. 

No.  1,  Pancratium  rotatum.  has  no  common  name,  not 
poisonous  ;  please  send  some  bulbs  by  mail.  No.  2,  Blue¬ 
bottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus.  No.  3,  Japan  Globe-flower,  Ker- 
ria  Japonica ,  not  a  rose,  though  related  to  it.  No.  4,  In¬ 
dian  Currant  or  Coral-berry,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris _ 

Mrs.  V.  J.  M.,  Henry  Co.,  Mo.  An  Evening  Primrose, 

GEnothera;  cannot,  tell  the  species  without  seed-pods _ 

Mrs.  S.  P.  A.,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.  The  prickly  leaved 
“Apple  geranium”  is  some  Solanum,  but  cannot  tell 

which  from  leaves  alone _ M.  E.  J.,  Harrisonville,  Ill. 

Gladiolus  ramosus ,  Sword-lily _ J.  R.  H.,  Ottumwa.  Kan. 

Euphorbia  marginala. . .  .O.  B.,  Brumfield,  Ky.  Dodder, 
Cuscuta  Gronovii ,  common  as  a  parasite  on  shrubs,  etc., 
both  East  and  West — W.  C.  C.,  Joppa  Village,  Ms. 
The  grass  which  came  up  in  your  yard  is  the  Canary- 
grass,  Phalaris  Canariemis ;  not  valued  for  forage. 

Mr.  ISEacfiisatiaaBa’s  Sale. — Mr.  Isaac  Bu¬ 
chanan,  the  well-known  florist,  will  sell  at  his  grounds  at 
Astoria  on  the  7th  a  large  lot  of  his  choice  specimens. 
We  have  seen  the  plants,  and  can  assure  those  who  wish 
to  stock  their  houses  with  well-grown  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
etc.,  that  a  rare  opportunity  is  presented  to  do  so. 

Horticultural  EsJstifoitioBts. — “  A  Sec¬ 
retary  ”  says  that  the  reason  wo  get  no  more  notices  of 
horticultural  exhibitions  is  that  in  many  cases  the  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  advocate  a  combination  with  them,  and 
the  result  is  neither  an  Agricultural  nor  a  Horticultural 
exhibition,  but  a  horse-race.  He  asks  “  Cannot  this  evil 
be  remedied  in  someway?”  Certainly;  when  asked  to 
.combine,  don’t  do  it.  But  few  plants  will  flourish  in  the 
shade  of  others,  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  with  socie¬ 
ties.  Horticultural  societies  should  have  their  shows 


separate,  if  they  are  held  in  a  private  house  and  only  the 
members  attend.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
a  now  prosperous  society  which  began  thus  humbly. 

IS-eiil’s  INsavsevy  at  Elizabeth  has  long  been  a 
sort  of  pomological  Mecca.  The  faithful  will  regret  to  learn 
that  the  old  place  is  to  be  invaded  by  improvements,  and 
that  the  grounds  are  to  be  cut  up  by  streets  and  avenues. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Reid’s  successor,  is  offering  his 
stock  preparatory  to  breaking  up  at  the  old  place  and  re¬ 
moving  to  a  new  one.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
home  grounds  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  hedges  and  specimen  plants  that  have  afforded  grati¬ 
fication  to  so  many  will  still  remain  as  a  memento  of  one 
.of  the  fathers  of  American  horticulture. 

T!ic  A'.  Y.  Grape  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  first  Annual  Fair  at  Canandaigua 
on  the  7th  and  8th.  It  is  intended  to  include  the  grape, 
its  product,  and  the  implements  which  pertain  to  its  cul¬ 
ture,  gathering,  preparation  for  market,  etc.  Articles  may 
be  sent  to  M.  Dwight  Munger,  Canandaigua. — But  who 
did  make  up  the  committees  ?  There  are  men  on  some  of 
them  whose  profound  ignorance  of  fruit  makes  us  think 
that  they  were  put  there  as  a  joke.  Still,  there  are 
enough  eminent  pomologists  associated  with  them  to 
keep  them  from  blundering  too  badly. 

IPeacIa  saasal  INectarime. — Just  as  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  371  was  put  in  type,  where  reference  is 
made  to  peaches  and  nectarines  growing  on  the  same 
tree,  we  received  from  Mr.  H.  Downie,  Winchester,  Kan¬ 
sas,  specimens  of  both  fruits  from  the  same  tree.  We 
cannot  “  explain  the  phenomenon,”  as  Mr.  D.  requests. 
The  nectarine  is  a  sport  of  the  peach,  and  may  come  by 
variation  in  the  seed  or  by  bud  variation.  This  breaking 
out  of  an  inherent  quality  in  plants  and  animals  is  the 
foundation  of  an  ingenious  hypothesis  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  presents  it  at  length  in  his  work  on  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication. 

Trouble  with  Ci-al>  Apple  Leaves. 
— J.  W.  Sparkman,  Clifton,  Tenn.,  sends  some  leaves  of 
the  Wild  Crab  Apple,  which  have  large,  rusty  colored 
spots  on  them,  and  altogether  in  a  bad  condition.  He 
states  that  it  affects  trees  in  the  orchard  and  “  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  caused  by  insects.”  Insects  have  enough  mis¬ 
chief  to  answer  for,  but  in  this  instance  they  are  not 
guilty.  The  microscope  shows  the  spots  to  be  collections 
of  minute  parasitic  fungi,  of  the  kind  called  Clnster-cups. 
It  is  JEcidium  Pyratum ,  first  described  by  Schweinitz  in 
1832.  A  description  would  be  too  long  for  a  basket  arti¬ 
cle,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  figure  it  at  another  time. 

Isasect  Named.  —  G.  Williams,  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  common  name  is  “Walking  Stick,”  as 
the  insect  looks  much  like  a  twig  with  long  legs  to  it. 
It  is  figured  in  Harris’  Insects,  under  the  name  of  Spec¬ 
trum  femoratum.  It  lives  on  young  shoots,  but  is  never 
abundant  enough  to  do  much  harm. 

Clover  ©one  Crazy.— A  lady  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  sends  us  a  set  of  clover  leaves  having  re¬ 
spectively  from  four  to  nine  divisions.  The  “nine-leav¬ 
ed”  clover  is  almost  like  a  green  flower. 

Hygro-baroineter. — “W.  A.  K.,”  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.  We  have  not  seen  the  instrument  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

A  “  HorsBec!  ”  Caterpillar. — Several 
have  sent  specimens  of  a  large  green  caterpillar  with 
long  horns  or  spines  on  the  fore  part  of  its  body.  These 
spines  are  orange  colored  with  black  tips.  This  is  the 
larva  of  the  Royal  Walnut  Moth,  Ceratocampa  regalis , 
which  feeds  on  the  Walnut,  Ash,  and  Persimmon.  The 
moth  is  5  or  6  inches  across,  of  dull  colors,  and  not  showy. 

Tlae  IPlaiataiaa  E*est. — “Montgomery” 
has  a  new  place  “  on  which  the  Plantain  has  taken  forcible 
possession  of  what  ought  to  be  a  lawn,  and  overgrown 
all  the  grass.”  He  has  tried  hand  weeding,  but  finds  it 
slow  and  costly,  and  adds :  “Nothing givesahome  a  more 
neglected  appearance  than  their  broad  array  of  leaves, 
surmounted  by  thousands  of  seedy  spikes,  ready  to  dispute 
in  the  future  every  inch  of  ground.”  Hand  weeding  is 
the  only  remedy.  If  done  when  the  plants  are  young  it 
is  not  so  much  of  a  job.  The  lawn  never  should  be  so  long 
without  mowing  as  to  allow  any  broad  leaves  or  spikes 
to  grow.  A  good  lawn  is  not  to  be  had  without  labor. 

SaaccotaslB. — This  dish  is  popular  wherever 
it  has  been  introduced.  To  make  it  of  the  best  quality, 


sweet  corn  should  be  used.  To  a  dozen  green  ears,  cut 
or  scraped,  add  a  quart  of  shelled  Lima  beans.  Boil  an 
hour.  Season  with  sweet  cream  or  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  refined  sugar.  If 
the  Lima  beans  are  not  to  be  had,  Marrowfats  or  White 
Kidneys  are  a  tolerable  substitute.  Lima  beans  can  be 
dried  green  for  this  dish,  and  they  are  much  better  than 
those  fully  ripened.  If  succotash  is  made  of  dry  materials 
in  winter,  more  cream  and  sugar  should  be  added. 

66  Ctta'caBS.”' — ■“  J.  S. 

B.,”  Ligonia,  Pa.  The  flower  sent  is  not  the  Night- 
blooming  Cerens,  Cereus  grandiflorvs.  It  was  in  such  a 
state  of  decay,  that  no  satisfactory  examination  could  be 
made,  but  from  the  description  of  the  plant  it  is  more 
like  the  Peruvian  Cereus  ( C .  Peruvianas ),  and  it  may  bo 
that  species.  The  burs  you  speak  of  are  young  branches. 

Coloa’iHig-  Cai’peti;  ’Warp.  —  A  corre¬ 
spondent  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to  color  carpet 
warp  of  a  tan  color.  Who  will  tell  him  ? 

IsRseetss  «aa  Cherry  aaBal  jPeaa*  Ti'ces. 
— “  Q.  G.,”  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.  The  caterpillar  is 
that  of  one  of  the  Hag-moths,  and  was  figured  in  October, 
1864.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Limacodes ,  so  named  from 

the  slug-like  movements  of  the  larvre . “  C.  M.  B.,” 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  sends  another  caterpillar,  allied  to 
the  above,  from  a  pear  tree.  We  have  never  known  them 
numerous  enough  to  be  troublesome. 

Pears  bracking-. — “L.  L.,”  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  We  cannot  tell  you  why  pears  crack.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  will  do  it,  and  the  best  way  is  to  graft  the  trees  over 
with  some  sort  known  to  succeed.  The  Flemish  Beauty, 
which  gives  you  so  much  trouble,  is  generally  anything 
but  a  “  beauty  ”  in  localities  near  the  coast. 

BF sr rse a-a isla  Gratci'. — Geo.  A.  McCoy, 
(no  date.)  You  will  find  a  revolving  grater,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  New  York  markets,  figured  in  April,  1867. 
We  cannot  answer  the  question  about  conservatory,  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  definitely  what  is  required. 

IPaa-asite  «na  lNaarsea’y  Ssloflk. — “  E.  B. 
G.,”  Dansville,  N.  Y.  The  vine  ou  the  pear  stocks  is  a 
Dodder,  or  Cuscuta ,  too  immature  to  determine.  Please 
send  another  specimen  in  a  paper  box. 

BBasIket  Worms. — A  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  have  sent  the  leafy  cases  of  the  Basket  or  Drop- 
worm,  which  belong  to  the  genus  Oilceticiis.  The  female 
does  not  leave  the  nest,  but  dies  there  after  depositing  her 
eggs.  The  only  remedy  is  hand  picking. 

Worms  isi  JPots. — “Mrs.  W.  G.  B.,”  Fovt 
Howard,  Wis.  We  never  knew  lime  water,  properly  made, 
to  hurt  any  plant.  The  water  should  be  perfectly  clear — 
not  milky  or  cloudy— when  applied.  Another  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  worms  is  just  before  repotting  the 
plants  to  allow  the  earth  to  get  rather  dry.  The  worms 
will  congregate  for  the  sake  of  mutual  moisture,  and  will 
usually  be  found  all  together  in  a  ball. 

Apple  Trees  B>yissg- — J.  Inger,  Iowa, 
has  decaying  apple  trees. — Insects,  heat,  cold,  old  age, 
overbearing,  unsuitable  soil,  and  external  injury,  are 
among  the  causes  of  decay  in  apple  trees.  The  dead 
limbs  should  be  removed  at  once.  Scrape  the  bark  and 
apply  strong  soapsuds  to  destroy  insects.  Cultivate  the 
ground  to  give  them  a  new  start,  top-dressing  with  lime. 

Wliitcisinig-  Wool  oaa  Slaeop-sliisas. 
—Several  subscribers  wish  to  know  how  to  whiten  the 
wool  on  tanned  pelts.  Who  will  tell  ? 

Copperas  sm  tlae  ©avaleis 1 “  0.  W.” 
Sulphate  of  Iron  is  sometimes  used  in  solution  to  destroy 
slugs  and  other  pests.  It  has  been  recommended  as  an 
application  to  diseased  pear  trees,  but  wo  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  utility.  It  is  useful  as  a  deodorizer. 

Coal  'Fan'. — “  O.  W.”  This  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  fertilizers, and  will  not  make  a  soap  with  potash. 

§teaim«1  Cooul  loa*  Cetvs, — “  L.  P.  D.,” 
Lansiugburg,  N.  Yr.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  that  steam¬ 
ing  dry  food  for  cows  pays  milkmen  very  well.  A  Massa-, 
chusetts  farmer  gives  his  opinion,  as  the  result  of  five 
years’  experience,  that  ho  can  winter  his  cows  on  steamed 
feed  for  one-third  less  expense  than  on  dry  feed,  and  get. 
one-fourth  more  milk.  Whether  it  will  pay  a  farmer  who 
keeps  his  cows  dry  in  the  winter  to  steam  hay  and  meal 
is  another  question.  But  is  it  necessary  to  keep  cows  dry  ? 
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Autumn  Leaves. — The  leaves  of  our  forest 
trees  are  so  Beautiful  when  they  take  on  their  varied 
autumnal  tints  that  many  have  a  desire  to  preserve  them. 
Several  letters  have  been  sent  asking  for  the  method  of 
treating  the  leaves  in  order  to  best  preserve  their  colors. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  lady  whose  taste  and  skill 
in  such  matters  is  well  known  among  her  friends,  and  the 
following  was  received,  which,  as  it  came  too  late  to  go 
in  the  Household  Department,  is  presented  here  :  “Gather 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change  color,  as  they 
then  retain  their  bright  hues  longest  and  best.  Medium 
and  small  leaves  are  most  suitable  for  wreaths,  pictures, 
and  crosses ;  a  few  larger  ones  are  desirable  for  leaf  bou¬ 
quets,  fine  sprays  of  tiny  ones  for  that  purpose  being 


highly  prized.  To  dry  the  leaves  use  old  periodicals,  that 
have  been  stitched  together,  as  they  are  smoother  than 
folded  newspapers  and  somewhat  like  them  in  texture. 
Any  book  of  soft  paper  will  do.  Begin  to  place  in  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  not  too  close  on  a  page. 
AVhen  one  page  is  filled,  turn  over  five  or  six,  and  continue 
in  this  manner  through  the  book ;  then  put  it  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  as  it  is  very  essential 
to  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible.  In  one  or  two  days 
another  book  will  be  needed  into  which  to  change  the 
leaves.  The  first  can  be  left  open  to  dry,  to  be  used  again. 
In  about  a  week  the  moisture  will  be  extracted  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  in  any  book  to  remain  until  needed. 
I  rarely  work  with  mine  under  a  month,  to  insure  their 
being  thoroughly  dry.  For  all  our  leaves  not  pasted  on 
paper  we  use  boiled  linseed  oil,  rubbing  it  on  with  a 
flannel  rag,  just  enough  to  give  a  rich  gloss.  Keep  the 
leaves  spread  out  for  a  few  days  after  oiling.  For  muci¬ 
lage,  to  paste  leaves  upon  Bristol  board,  use  two  parts  gum 
Arabic  and  one  of  sugar.  When  the  wreaths  or  groups 
are  pasted  on,  press  them  between  books  until  smooth 
and  dry,  and  then  apply  carefully,  with  a  small  brush,  one 
or  two  coats  of  copal  or  white  varnish.  For  wreaths,  cut 
a  circular  piece  from  stiff  paper  of  the  size  and  width  re¬ 
quired,  sew  a  piece  of  steel  hoop  around  the  back  to  keep 
it  from  warping,  and  add  a  loop  at  the  top  to  hang  up  by. 
Then  begin  at  the  top,  arrange  and  sew  on  small  leaves, 
increasing  the  size  as  you  near  the  bottom.  AVhen  one 
half  is  covered,  begin  at  the  top  again  and  make  the  other 
side  in  the  same  way,  and  finish  with  the  most  brilliant 
leaves.  The  oval  is  another  form  that  we  use.  Hanging 
against  a  light  wall  they  look  very  bright  through  the 
winter,  and  retain  their  beauties  until  June.  Lamp-shades,- 
ornamented  with  leaves,  are  something  new,  and  very 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  Cut  six  pieces  like  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  engraving,  in  perforated  Bristol  board.  They 
should  be  G>4  in.  long,  5%  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
3!4  in.  at  the  top.  Arrange  a  group  of  oiled  leaves, 
flowers,  or  small  ferns,  on  each  piece — tacking  them  on 
very  slightly ;  then  line  the  back  with  white  tissue  paper, 
and  cover  the  leaves  with  tarletan  or  lace  ;  bind  around 
the  edges  of  the  pieces  with  narrow  brown  or  crimson 
ribbon,  and  sew  them  together.” 

ttsBa^xurfi.DBfeersaitlBa?”-  is  an  awkward  word  that 
the  English  have  invented  to  express  what  their  potatoes 
have  been  doing  in  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  the  past 
season.  J.  Jenks,  AVright  Co.,  Minn.,  has  sent  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  “  supertuberated  ”  potatoes,  and  others  have 
complained  of  “  supertuberation.”  Discarding  big  words, 
the  trouble  is  this.  The  growth  of  the  tuber  is  arrested 
by  drought  or  other  cause,  and  it  ripens  when  only  partly 
grown.  If  a  season  of  growth  follows  after  the  tuber 
is  so  far  mature  that  it  cannot  increase  in  size,  the 
new  growth  manifests  itself  in  branches,  most  frequent¬ 
ly  we  see  small  tubers  produced  at  the  eyes  of  the  large 
one.  and  sometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Jenks’  case,  the  growth  is 


almost  that  of  a  perfectly  ripe  potato  recently  planted. 
Sprouts  or  stems  are  thrown  off,  together  with  some  that 
are  a  compromise  between  an  above  ground  stem  and  a 
tuber.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  any  variety,  and  entirely 
depends  upon  those  conditions  which  favor  or  retard  a 
healthy  growth  of  vines  or  tops. 

Early  ISose  — From  all  the  re¬ 

ports  we  have  seen,  this  is  one  of  the  new  things  that 
have  come  up  to  the  representations  made  in  their  behalf. 
AVhen  Mr.  Ileft'ron  first  made  it  public  he  claimed  it  to  be 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Goodrich  and  a  great  deal 
better  bearer.  That  a  strong  desire  was  felt  on  the  part 
of  growers  for  a  first  class  early  potato  was  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Early  Hose  was  taken  up  at  an 
unprecedentedly  high  price.  AATe  have  had  a  number  of 
accounts  of  its  prolific  character  and  its  excellence,  and  of 
these  wo  give  two  extremes,  Canada  and  Hew  Jersey.  J. 
n.  Foster,  Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  planted  it  with  two  other 
early  sorts,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  proportionate 
yield :  Buckeye  l71/£:  Early  Goodrich  9,  Early  Rose  IS. 
The  estimated  yield  per  acre  was  Early  Rose  37S,  Early 
Goodrich  192,  and  Buckeye  1S1  bushels.  John  AVarcup, 
in  Canada,  lat.  45°  30  min.,  gives  the  following:  “May 
9th,  I  had  1  lb.  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  by  mail  from  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  for  which  I  paid  a  dollar.  The  package 
of  one  pound  contained  five  medium  sized  potatoes, 
which  when  cut  into  single  eyes  made  G5  sets,  which  were 
planted  ten  inches  apart  in  rows.  May  28tli  they  were 
mostly  all  up.  They  continued  to  grow,  and  maintained 
a  deep  glossy  green  foliage  through  all  the  very  severe 
drought  of  the  season.  Aug.  15th  the  potatoes  were  dug, 
very  ripe,  skin  red,  and  remarkably  firm  and  russetty. 
The  produce  was  21 14  lbs.  May  9th,  I  planted  also,  with 
same  treatment,  one  pound  of  one  of  our  own  favorite 
sorts.  These  came  up  several  days  later  than  the  Early 
Rose,  and  gave  a  produce  of  only  11  lbs.  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  unmarketable  potatoes.  The  Early 
Rose  would  have  furnished  good  sized  tubers  for  market 
very  early,  but  our  object  being  to  ripen  them,  we  let 
them  all  remain  till  thoroughly  hardened.”  AVe  have  in¬ 
formation  from  several  quarters  that  unprincipled  dealers 
sent  out  other  varieties  as  Early  Rose.  Parties,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Early  Rose,  or  any  other  variety,  should  be 
sure  and  get  their  seed  from  reliable  growers  only. 

Spots  oia  ISose  Ijearcs.  —  “A.  AV.,” 

AVytlie  Co.,  Ara,  sends  some  rose-leaves  ruined  by.brown 
swollen  blotches.  The  microscope  shows  the  presence 
of  some  minute  fungus,  which  has  lived  upon  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  The  treatment  of  cases 
of  this  kind  is  yet  but  little  understood.  Good  culture,  to 
produce  a  vigorous  plant,  will  help.  Sulphur  destroys 
one  small  fungus,  that  of  mildew,  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  it  on  this.  It  should  be  freely  sprinkled  on 
the  plants  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  trouble. 


TBie  Greeley  StraAvben-y  Prize.— 

Never  were  good  intentions  the  cause  of  so  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  as  those  of  Mr.  Greeley.  The  awarding  of 
his  grape  prize  was  the  horticultural  sensation  of  the 
day — or  rather  of  three  years— and  as  it  was  awarded  first 
one  way  and  then  another,  it  succeeded  in  making  more 
trouble  than  is  usually  to  be  had  for  §100.  As  to  the 
strawberry  prize,  this  was  offered  for  a  fruit  that  should 
have  all  the  good  characters  of  the  AVilson  and  be  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  At  the  strawberry  show  of  the  American 
Institute  some  plants  were  entered  for  this  premium, 
some  in  pots,  others  in  tubs.  Some  were  too  late  and 
others  too  early,  and  some  had  persistent  advocates  who 
would  dog  the  committee  at  every  corner.  No  committee 
with  a  shade  of  a  conscience  would  award  a  premium 
which  would  almost  revolutionize  strawberry  growing  on 
such  materials.  They  properly  named  the  most  promising 
kinds  entered  for  the  premium,  and  recommended  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  sec  the  fruit  another  year  and 
make  a  decision.  AAre  do  not  learn  that  any  steps  were 
taken  this  year  towards  awarding  the  prize.  The  whole 
matter  yet  remains  where  Mr.  Greeley  left  it,  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Institute.  This  brief  statement,  which 
we  believe  covers  the  whole  case,  is  made  to  avoid  answer¬ 
ing  any  more  letters  in  relation  to  the  subject,  as  well  as 
to  place  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  proper  light.  He  is  ready  to 
pay  over  the  premium  whenever  the  Institute  awards  it, 
but  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  docision. 

'I'l’BoisiiBlaMtlMS'  Lai-ge  Pear  Trees. 

“  E.  N.  C.,”  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  wishes  to  know  the 
best  time  to  transplant  pear  trees  G  to  10  years  old.  Should 
prefer  to  do  it  in  spring.  The  better  way,  if  the  trees 
are  large,  is  to  prepare  them  a  year  beforehand.  Dig 
a  circular  trench,  and  cut  off  all  the  roots  that  extend  too 
far  to  be  readily  removed.  A  mass  of  fibrous  roots  will 
form,  and  the  shock  of  removal  will  be  much  lessened. 

TEac  Toiaisint©  Cgsiestitm. —  Css,M.c4«i», 
Sixperleiice,— J.  AVarcup,  of  La  Prairie,  gives  among 


other  interesting  garden  memoranda  the  following  ex¬ 
perience  with  tomatoes:  “I  have  tried  Keyes’ Early, 
Cedar  Hill,  Early  York,  and  Tilden’s.  They  were  all  cul¬ 
tivated  alike;  sown  in  moderate  heat,  March  23d,  replanted 
in  the  bed  May  2d,  finally  planted  out  June  10th.  Keyes’ 
began  to  ripen  a  week  the  earliest,  Cedar  Hill  and  York 
came  next,  and  Tilden’s,  a  very  little  later.  Early  York 
I  shall  discard  on  account  of  its  roughness  and  want  of 
attractive  appearance.  AVith  respect  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  three  sorts,  Keyes’  is  decidedly  the  earliest, 
of  handsome  shape,  and  very  prolific.  Cedar  Hill,  a  little 
larger,  fine  form,  abundantly  prolific,  very  valuable.  Til- 
den’s  has  done  finely,  and  ripened  its  large,  beautiful 
fruit  very  satisfactorily,  this  season.  The  three  kinds 
are  all  desirable  and  worth  continuing.” 


Ts’OBitoic  witla  At-bor  Vitae. — “  C.  M. 

B.”  says  that  one  of  his  trees  is  injured  and  dying; 
the  stem  is  covered  with  a  white  substance  and  looks  as 
if  one  had  sifted  meal  over  it.— If  it  is  a  woolly  aphis,  to¬ 
bacco  water  will  kill  it ;  if  a  scale  insect,  as  seems  most 
likely,  try  hot  water — water  not  quite  boiling  hot.  If  the 
tree  is  badly  injured,  dig  it  up  and  put  in  a  new  one,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  the  new  comer  is  not  infested  when  planted. 

Arbor  Vitae  Seeds.— “H.  AV.  L.,”  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.  These  ripen  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  sown 
at  once  ;  if  kept  until  spring  they  are  apt  to  remain  in 
the  ground  a  year  before  they  germinate.  As  the  young 
plants  will  need  shading,  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  bed  in  a 
frame  of  boards ;  the  soil  should  be  light  and  rich,  but  no 
fresh  manure  must  be  added.  If  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
open  and  light,  add  sand.  Do  not  Cover  deeply.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  boxes  of  earth  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 
They  must  not  be  too  wet,  but  only  just  slightly  moist 

AmetBuer  Mole  Trsip.— -  Mr.  II.  Sharer, 
Cloud  Co.,  Kansas,  upon  seeing  the  illustration  of  a  Hol¬ 
land  Mole  trap,  given  last  month,  sends  a  sketch  and  ac¬ 
count  of  one  in  Use  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
which  he  finds  very  effective  for  moles  and  gophers.  It 
requires  fewer  pieces  than  the  other,  and  its  Construction 
will  be  understood  from  the  engraving,  which  shows  the 
arrangement  in  perspective,  the  dotted  lines  indicating 
the  run.  Dig  an  excavation  about  a  foot  square  and  a 
little  deeper  than  the  run.  Make  a  ball  of  earth,  stick  a 
notched  stick  into  it  and  push  the  ball  into  the  run.  A 
spring  pole  has  a  catch  fastened  to  it  by  a  string;  bend 
the  pole  down  and  hold  it  by  placing  one  end  of  the  catch 
in  the  notch  in  the  stick  and  thrusting  its  other  end 
slightly  into  the  bank,  A  cord  is  attached  to  the  spring 
pole,  one  end  of  which  is  made  into  a  slip-noose.  This 
noose  is  placed  across  the  run  in  an  opening  made  by 
thrusting  a  spade  into  the  ground.  After  the  noose  ia 
placed,  cover  the  opening  with  earth,  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  light.  The  slightest  pressure  on  the  ball  of 
cartlnby  the  mole  or  gopher  loosens  the  stick,  liberates 
the  spring  pole,  and  draws  the  noose.  Mr.  S.  is  in  doubt 
whether  moles  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  is  sure  that  the 


gopher  does  mischief.  Our  gardeners  would  soon  decide 
against  the  mole.  It  plays  havoc  with  lawns  and  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  and  seems  to  have  a  special  liking  for  bulbs 
of  all  kinds.  A  friend  of  ours  who  is  raising  the  rarer 
lilies  for  sale  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  work  of  moles 
among  his  lily  beds  during  the  past  season. 

CkaltMliacBBi  SSeecl.  —  “Will.  S.,”  AVarrcus- 
bnrgh,  Mo.  By  “  Caladium  ”  we  presume  you  mean  the 
plant  with  a  tuberous  root,  and  enormous  leaves,  which  is 
often  planted  out  for  ornament,  and  which  is  now  called 
Calocasia  esculenta.  It  is  propagated  by  divisions  of  the 
root,  and  may  be  had  of  most  florists.  It  is  not  raised 
from  seed.  The  root  may  be  stored  through  the  winter 
in  a  cellar  or  any  place  that  will  keep  potatoes  well. 
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dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  semi-circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  61  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  GO 
are  German  silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  but. No.  02  is  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 
They  are  useful  in  making  drawings,  plans  of  buildings, 
fields,  etc.  They  are  valuable  to  children,  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for,  and  habit  of  observing  and  sketching  farms, 
plotting  fields,  orchards,  buildings,  for  drawing,  etc. 
Such  “  playthings”  keep  them  from  “  mischief,”  develop 
their  minds,  and  make  them  “handy."  Sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  to  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

j\'os.  (53,  45-4 — Dawson,  Warren  & 
Hyde’s  Gold  Pens:— With  Ever  Pointed  Pen¬ 
cils,  in  Extension  Coin  Silver  Cases.  Premium  No. 
03  contains  the  best  E  Gold  Pen,  and  No.  61  the  best  E 
Gold  Pen,  which  is- the  same  style,  but  larger.  These  pens 
arc  made  by  Messrs.  Warren  &  Spadone,  No.  4  Maiden 
Lane,N.Y.,  successors  to  Dawson,  Warren  &  Hyde,  whose 
pens  obtained  so  wide  and  good  a  reputation  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  firm  name  is  the  Trade  Mark,  and  is  still  stamped  upon 
every  pen  made.  We  have  known  the  makers  and  their 
goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  both  to  our 
readers.  W.  &  S.  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Silver  and  Gold  Pencil  Cases  and  Holders,  in 
the  country.  State  whether  a  stiff  or  limber  point  is 
desired,  and  if  the  Pen  received  does  not  suit  the  hand, 
it  may  be  exchanged  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage. 

INfos.  4J3,  645 — Mercurial  SBai*»mc> 
ters.— Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  Chas.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  Those  are  the  most  convenient  and 
portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular  giving  engravings  and  descriptions 
of  the  instruments.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  far  more  porta¬ 
ble  than  any  Mercurial  Barometer  previously  known. 
They  are  so  easily  carried  that  MiS  Wilder  guarantees 
the  safe  delivery  of  every  Barometer  given  by  us  as  a 
Premium ,  if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  instruments  are  beautifully  made,  are  about  3  feet 
long,  and  are  packed  and  sent  direct  from  the  factory, 
with  no  expense  save  the  express  charges.  We  offer  two 
forms  which  differ  mainly  in  the  style  of  case,  both  be¬ 
ing  supplied  with  Thermometer  and  Vernier.  A  Barom¬ 
eter  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land,  what  itistosail- 
ors  at  sea— an  indicator  of  lee  weather  to  be  looked  for. 
Many  who  have  received  this  premium  from  us  in  former 
years  have  given  us  definite  statements  touching  its 
great  value  to  them  Aside  from  its  direct  utility,  the 
habit  of  observation  and  of  scientific  study,  cultivated 
in  children  where  a  Barometer  is  used,  is  important. 


iVo.417 — Uiiaclis'ye  Mowing  IVlachine. 

— The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  Messrs.  Adri- 
ance,  Platt  &  Co.,  165  Greenwich-st.,  N.  Y.  City,  will  send 
any  one  a  circular  giving  full  description,  engravings, 
etc.  The  experience  of  last  year  shows  that  many  a 
farmer  can  easily  secure  this  premium  by  a  very  few  days’, 
or  odd  hours’ and  evenings’,  canvassing  for  subscribers. 
A  few  can  unite  their  efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the 

subscribers,  and  then  own  the  machine  in  common. - -It 

would  pay  a  man  well  to  canvass  for  this  premium,  and 
sell  it.  Ten  subscribers  a  day  for  15  days  would  secure 
the  premium,  which  sells  regularly  for  $125.— Many  can, 
at  town  meetings,  fairs,  elections,  and  other  gatherings, 
or  during  evenings,  easily  secure  this  premium  club. 

No.  @8 — CylsHiilea-  Plow  (Allen’s  Patent). 
—We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  raceivod 
this  premium  last  year,  it  is  named  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  mould-board.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co..  180  &  101  Water-st.,  New  York,  to  whom  application 
maybe  made  for  descriptive  circulars,  etc.  There  are 
several  sizes  and  prices,  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
attachments.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the 
"  Two-horse  size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  inches  wide, 
and  5  to  S  inches  deep.”  It  is  provided  with  wheel,  and 
with  a  “  skim  plow,”  like  the  double  “  Michigan  plow.” 


No.  452>.— CoJliaas  Co.’s  Cast  Cast- 
steel  Plows.—1 These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem¬ 
pered  and  polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  soflest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  lias  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in  the 
manufacturers’  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of  which 
we  particularly  recommend  “  C,  No.  3”  for  general  use  : 
“B.  No.  12”  for  stubble  only,  and“E,  No.  12”  for  turf 
only.  Send,  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to  Collins 
&  Co.,  No.  212  Water  street,  New  York. 

No.  7©— Page's  GB  be.  a  at  $5  ;a.siii 

Sprinkler. — A  Hand  Watering  Pot,  a  Green-house  Syr¬ 
inge,  a  light  Force  Pump,  and  Garden  Engine.  It  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  operate, 
mid  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  uses— convenient  for 


washing  windows,  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses,  watering 
plants,  etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable 
force  about  40  feet,  and  will  be  invaluable  in  case  of  an 
incipient  fire.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement,  the  stream 
can  be  quickly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  New  England  Portable  Pump  Company, 
11  Ilanover-st.,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for  Circular. 

No.  74 — Family  ScuScs. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  *4  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  In  cooking,  preserving,  keeping 
the  weight  of  the  grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  and  in  weighing 
meats,  butter,  and  other  produce  sold  from  the  farm,  they 
will  save  much  more  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  them  as  a 
premium.  These  scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well- 
known  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  whose  weighing  apparatus  has 
long  ranked  as  the  standard,  and  who  received  the  highest 
premiums,  two  medals,  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

No.  73  —  CrataalsslI’s  Improved 
Hi u Skiing  Eilockn  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  irnequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and  with  each  box  is  a 
card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  The  Premium 
sets  are  plain.  The  same  blocks  may  be  had,  maple 
__finished,  by  sending  3  more  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  or 
10  more,  at  $1  each.  Send  for  a  descriptive  show-bill. 

No.  73— Sj;535tca’cas. — A  very  in¬ 
genious  valuable  Yankee  invention— a  complete  Lan¬ 
tern,  large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  in  half  a  minute  it  can  be  folded  into  a  par¬ 
cel  3  by  4  inches  long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
small  enough  for  the  vest  pocket,  yet  contain  3  little  sperm 
candles,  matches,  etc.  We  have  used  one  for  years,  carry-* 
ing  it  in  the  pocket  on  going  out  at  night,  ready  for  use 
at  any  moment.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Merriam  Manf’g 
Company,  (Julius  Ives  &  Co.,  Agents,  49  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  City.)  A  dozen  pack  in  a  box  3)4  by  5)4  by  8)4  inches. 

No.  74 — AmBttB-ica.zi  Cyclopedia. — Ap¬ 
pleton’s  New.— We  cannot  commend  this  great  work 
too  highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family 
in  the  country.  Several  were  fortunate  in  securing  it 
through  our  premium  list  last  year,  and  we  hope  many 
more  will  do  so  this.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and 
Seminaries,  and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can 
easily  unite  their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men 
should  devote  evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing 
for  this  magnificent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own 
use.  (£§?“  The  Cyclopedia  is  a  ivhole  Library  of  itself, 
consisting  of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes,  well 
bound,  averaging  8  00  large  two-column  pages  in  each 
book,  or  in  the  whole,  12,804  pages  !  They  treat  upon 
over  25,0015  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of  note,  in 
past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full  inform¬ 
ation  may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyclopedia.  It  embraces 
every  topic  of  human  knowledge,  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  ftn-  reference.— Is  worth  a  year’s  effort  in  raising 
subscribers. 

No.  75—' Tine  Great  SJ>ieli®ima,a*y.  — 
Worcester's  Large  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1854  three-column  pages,  with  a  multitude 
of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  12  inches  long, 

10  inches  wide,  and  nearly  4  inches  thick,  and  weighs 
about  10  lbs.!)  Many  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
men  of  the  country  consider  this  as  far  the  best  Diction¬ 
ary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full 
explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information 
stands  next  to  the  Cyclopedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be 
called  for  at  our  Office, or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise, 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  We  have  given  away  hun¬ 
dreds  of  copies  as  premiums,  many  of  them  obtained  by 
quite  young  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be  in  every  family. 

It  is  published  by  Brewer  &  Tilcston,  Boston 

Nos.  7S  to  81 — Volumes  of  Siae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  comiflcte,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.15  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to 
ewh  volume.  — — -  They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 


Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$30,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVII,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well.— Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 


Nos.  83  to  87 — BEostaid  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  16  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cast 
extra  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.88So  B.ISeS£AE2SES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  IBooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  anii  SSousehold.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  88  to  99,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list,  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
$25  or  $50  wortli  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads, 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  lie  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. - Onr  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  famil3r  to  secure  a  largeror  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  £21?“  Let  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  units 
tbeir  efforts  and  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  !©4> — CiJeiaersil  16‘oolc  S®reEssi»iiaa.- 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  S3  to  89, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1:  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AHD  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist ,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid r  on  receipt  of  price.  A  ll 

these  areincluded  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  83  to  100  ahove.^ 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $1  no 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Rook . ’l  no 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animats .  l  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  180? &  868,  each,  pa.,50e.r  clo  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  186?  <$aj§G8, each, pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . .  . 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller _  10  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure . .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens  (J.  Hoopes) . .  3  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . .  1  60 

Breck’sNew  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide .  75. 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener  .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 8vo.,  cloth,. .  5  00 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual,  (Turner) . .  1  50 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Animals  &  Plants  under  Domestication, 2  vols.  6  Oft 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 30c..  cloth..  60 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr..  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Flax  Culture . 50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Qulturist . . 20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . 

Gregory  on  Souaslies . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Injects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo..$4  :  cl’d  pis. 
Harris’  Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers . . . 

Hop  Culture .  .  . 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  IIot-Houses .  1  5ft 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  . .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine .  1  00: 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . 

Onion  Culture . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound!  60c . paper 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture- . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . 

Percheron  Horse . . .  . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) .  1  50 

RaiuhiU’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall's  Fine  W'ool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rivers' Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  Oft 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  80c . cloth . .  60 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book... . _ 75 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  . .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  150 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  theTIorse .  1  50 

Youatc  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . .  .  1  00 

Youatt  ®n  Sheep . .  1  Oft 
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saving  implement,  that  should  ho  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  tire  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
A  child  of  10  or  12  years  can  quickly  wring  out  a  tub-full 
of  clothes.  We  offer  the  family  size,  “Universal  Wring¬ 
er,”  with  Cogs  which  make  the  rollers  turn  together,  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  fabrics,  loosening  the  rubber,  etc. 
It  weighs  only  15  lbs.,  and  can  be  readily  carried  by 
hand,  or  sent  by  express,  or  as  freight,  anywhere.  We 
have  given  thousands  of  those  as  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  Thousands  of  families  may  each 
get  a  premium  one  this  year.  They  are  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

No.  -IS — A  '5’esf  Sot.—1 This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  last  three  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz.:  A  Coffee  Pot ,  two  Tea  Pots ,  a 
Creamer ,  Sugar,  and  Slop  Botol— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure 
work.  They  are  not  the  common  silver -washed  articles, 
but  the  heaviest  plate,  equal  to  “Sheffield  Plate,”  the  foun¬ 
dation  being  white  metal,  so  as  not  to  show,  even  when 
the  heavy  silver-coating  may  chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any 
spot  by  long  hard  usage. — These  Sets  are  made  by  the 
Lucius  Hart  Mann’g.  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  G  Burling  Slip,  N. 
Y.  City.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday  School  man,”  has 
been  in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of 
silver  on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
integrity  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly 
ns  good  looking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 
The  Sets  given  as  premiums  are  boxed  without  charge, 
and  sent  to  any  place  by  express  or  otherwise  as  desired. 

M o .  4-1 — ds&stor  snssel  IFViraltf,  os*  Cake 
JSasket  CossaMiiedh — This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  bo  used  as  a  large,  showy, 
Castor,  with  six  cut  glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  complete  Castor,  with  Call  Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  43,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and 
is  sent  in  the  same  way.  Many  lower-priced  and  less  beau¬ 
tiful  Castors  could  bo  obtained,  but  we  select  the  best. 


No.  45 — See  or  ’’lAotej*  IP2£eili«i*. — A 
large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  43.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  add  a  round  Salver  of 
pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-incli  oval  Salver,  (value  $14,)  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher;  and  for  53  subscribers, 
the  Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Gob¬ 
lets,  silver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $38). 
This  complete  Set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though 
the  Pitcher  alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray  or  Salver, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  46 — ©sac  U>o3!C3a  'iTesispooinis. — 

These  are  of  fine  pattern,  “  figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf 
Pattern,  all  of  the  same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from 
tlie  same  makers  as  No.  43.  They  are  far  cheaper  than 
any  thing  we  have  found  at  half  the  price. 

No.  47 — ©nc  I>ozesa  TTsaMc  Sjsoojis. 

No.  4® — ©Hie  Shozesa  rE';s5»le  Foiriks. — 

The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  46.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  every  way  in  quality  and  price.  All  these 
articles  come  from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nos.  49,  56,  fall.  -ISsaives  oat  cl  FoarEcs. 

— The  knives  offered  in  this  premium  are  from  the 
most  celebrated  makers  of  cutlery  in  the  world,  Joseph 
Rodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  whose  corporate 
mark  is  dated  17G4.  They  are  of  the  best  refined  steel,  with 
ivory  balanced  handles,  and  stamped  with  full  address  of 
makers;  size  known  as  table  knives. — The  table  forlcs  are 
manufactured  by  Holmes,  Booth  &  Ilaydons,  on  genuine 
albata,  and  warranted  double  plated  with  coin  silver. 
The  tea  knives  and  forks  are  by  the  same  makers,  hut  of 
smaller  size.  The  carving  knife  and  fork  are  both  steel, 
made  by  Hodgers  &  Sons,  best  ivory  balanced  handles. 
For  38  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  the  tea 
knives,  of  the  same  make  and  material,  double  silver 
plated,  forks  the  same,  (value  $2G.)  For  45  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  the  table  knives,  double  silver 
plated,  with  same  forks,  (value  $30.)  These  articles  are 
furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  &. Brothers,  27  Park 
Row,  agents  for  the  manufacturers,  and  a  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  and  reliable  house,  who  will  furnish  the  above 
articles  at  prices  named,  and  express  charges  paid  to  any 
who  may  wis.li  to  purchase.  (Send  for  their  circulars.) 


Nos.  5S9  5S — Meloalcons. — These  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday  Schools,  for  Hay  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  music  in  a  school 
lias  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have 
seen  the  Whole  tone  and  character  of  the  pupils  of  a 
school  improved  by  introducing  a  Melodeon.— 
Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they  will  raise  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  this  premium.  We  offer  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&  Co's.  Melodeons,  for  we  know  them  to  be  good.  A 
large  one  in  our  own  Sunday  School  room  has  been  in 
use  for  nine  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time 
by  a  large  number  of  persons.  —  Several  clergy¬ 
men  have  obtained  this  premium  for  themselves, 
their  Churches,  or  Sunday  School  rooms.  The  premium 
clubs  of  subscribers  were  quickly  raised  among  the 

members  of  their  parishes. - Many  others  can  get 

this  premium  for  their  own  home  use.  We  have 
given  these  instruments'  as  premiums  for  several  years, 
and  we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  highly 
esteemed.  Send  a  postage  stamp  to  Geo.  A.  Prince  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  get  their  illustrated  descriptive 
circular,  giving  full  particulars  of  forms,  sizes,  and  prices. 
Tlie  premium  Melodeons  will  be  shipped  direct  from  the 
manufactory  at  Buffalo,  ready  boxed  for  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  by  Railroad,  Steamboat,  or  by  Express,- as  ordered. 
They  go  just  as  safely  by  freight,  as  by  express. 

N©.  54 — StciiE'vs'siy  ’EPisam®. — Seven  Oc¬ 
tave,  Rosewood  Case  ;  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Table,  Gothic  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  prim  $850.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  Nos.  71  and 
73  East  14th  street,  is  enough  to  say ;  but  it  is  due  to  these 
enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that,  while  their 
pianos  have  repeatedly  received  tlie  First  Premiums 
by  the  award  of  tlie  most  competent  judges  the  world 
can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in  Paris, 
they  -received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.:  Grand, 
Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  certificate 
•  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  members  of 
the  International  Jury :  “  Paris,  July  20th,  1867.  I  certify 
that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos  has  been 
unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by  the  Jury  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the  List  in  Class 
X.”  Tlie  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Paris,  unanimously 
awarded  St.einway  &  Sons  their  only  annual  Testimonial 
Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Musical  Department 
of  that  society  reports:  “The  Pianos  of  Messrs. 
Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the  artists 
who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have  been  made 
to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best  judges  in 
America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  540  subscrib¬ 
ers  arc  required  to  do  it.  One  lady  obtained  two  and 
sold  .them,  and  several  others  one  each,  during  last 
year,  in  1  to  3  months.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite  in 
canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teach/tr,  or  a  Piano 
for  their  schoolroom.  We  shall  be  giacl  to  give  this  pre¬ 
mium  to  a  large  number.  Who  will  try  for  it  ?  Send  to 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  fora  free  circular  describing  it. 

No. 55  — IPimaao. — This  is  a  newly 
invented  Piano,  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mathushek, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  known  among  manufac¬ 
turers  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  into  the  piano.  It  is  only  4%  feet 
long,  2}£  feet  wide,  of  the  square  form,  yet  having  7 
fnll  octaves.  Some  eminent  musicians  examined  it  at 
our  request,  and  pronounced  it  an  instrument  of  re¬ 
markable  power,  brilliancy,  and  sweetness,  n.  Mollen- 
hauer.  Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  New 
York,  says:  “Their  tone  is  truly  astonishingly  sweet, 
pure,  and  powerful,  and  so  greatly  superior  to  all 
others,  that  they  must  be  heard  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  their  superior  excellence.”  Its  peculiar  construction 
secures  improvement  in  sounding  qualities,  durability, 
etc.  It  is  finished  in  liandspme  style,  with  rosewood 
case,  large  round  comers,  fancy  scroll  desk,  legs,  lyre, 
etc.,  and  will  be  an  ornament  in  any  parlor,  besides  being 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  musical  instrument.  Other  styles 
are  made  by  tlie  same  firm,  but  this  was  selected  as  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  many  of  our  readers. 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Doehler  &  Co.,  G94  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  agents,  and  will  send  circulars,  giving  full  particulars. 

No.  56— -A  <H-ooel  WotcSs. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  now  so  well  and 
so  favorably  known  that  tlie  statement  that  a  watch  is  of 
their  manufacture  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  its  value.  We  have  arranged  with  that  Company 
to  make  for  us  a  Silver  Watch,  jewelled,  witli  chronome¬ 
ter  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  pure  coin  silver  “.  lmnt- 
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ing”  case  ;  weight  3  oz.  This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of 
our  Premiums,  with  tlie  fullest  confidence  that  every  one 
who  secures  it  will  obtain  a  valuable  Time  Piece,  in  every 
way  reliable.  Upon  tlie  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  he  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist.  Made 
by  the  American  Watch  Co.” 

No.57— Ellies’  Flue  ©old  Wsaicli. 
— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  56  above)  includes  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  bcantiful  gold  watches.  They  are  full  jew¬ 
elled,  in  18  carat  “hunting”  or  closed  cases,  warranted 
by  that  Company  to  he  made  of  the  best  materials,  and 
possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keeper. 
As  in  tlie  case  of  the  Silver  Watches,  upon  the  movement 
of  each  Premium  watch  will  he  engraved  “  Am.  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Made  by  the  Am.  Watch  Co.”  Here  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gift  for  a  friend,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  many. 

No.  5@ — IEus'seIsHc  lis5t*s*el  ©hiss  ;  or 
Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“  Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ramrod, 
and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and  length 
of  barrel  vary,  and  may  lie  ordered  to  suit  tlie  kind  of 
shooting  to  be  done.  As  a  specigl  favor  they  arc  furnished 
for  this  premium,  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  tlie  most  re¬ 
liable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business,  and  they 
highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and  guarantee  it 
in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most, 
favorably  known  English  manufacturers.  Mr.  Cooper 
assures  us  that  it  is  just  the  gun  he  should  take  if  lie 
were  going  out  for  a  day’s  shooting.  The  price  is  not  put 
on  in  fancy  carving,  and  plating  for  show,  hut  in  the 
gun  itself.  Wo  could  get  more  fancy  looking  guns  for 
half  the  sum,  hut  we  offer  only  real,  reliable  articles, 
those  cheap  at  tlie  prices  named.  This  premium  in¬ 
cludes  Gun,  Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  50 — ISopci*  SSepontSsHg'  SSIa©4 
(hin. — Bang,  Bang,  Bang,  Bang — four  times  in  4  sec¬ 
onds!  This  gun  just  meets  the  wants  of  sportsmen.  It  is 
a  splendid  shooter,  is  fired  four  times  without  re-loading, 
tlie  cost  of  ammunition  is  no  more  than  for  a  muzzle  load¬ 
er,  it  is  very  light,  (634  ills.,)  and  the  charge's  are  water¬ 
proof.  Tlie  barrel  is  steel,  25  inches  long,  with  a  receiver 
at  tlie  hreecli,  into  which  four  charges,  each  in  a  steel 
case,  are  placed  at  once,  and  are  carried  into  the  barrel 
separately  simply  by  cocking  the  piece.  A  Belt,  24  Shells, 
Wiper,  Loader  and  Loading  Block,  accompany  the  Gun. 
This  gun  is  highly  recommended  by  distinguished  sports¬ 
men,  and  is  easily  managed  even  by  boys.  It  is  made  by 
the  Roper  Repeating  Rifle  Company,  Amherst,  Mass.,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  C.  M.  Spencer,  Esq.,  inventor  of 
the  famous  Spencer  Rifle,  who  will  furnish  full  circulars. 

No.  @6 — FSaost  of  <3oo«l  rJTool<«.— We 
continue,  through'  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patterson 
Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  tlie  ofter  of  chests  of  (  lie  very 
first  quality  of  tools ,  of  kinds  and  prices  named  below.  The 
same  tools  could  be  purchased  for  half  tlie  money,  hut 
these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical  use,  and  worth  a  dozen 
common  articles.  For  this  we  have  the  guarantee 
of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply  sufficient  for 
us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  They  make  up  assort¬ 
ments  of  these,  or  any  part  of  them  that  may  ho  ordered 
of  them,  at  the  prices  affixed,  and  any  one  can  purchase 
of  them  what  they  desire.  We  make  up  only  a  single 
premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all  com¬ 
mon  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  sizS)  and  hut 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  of  our  premium  is  as  follows  : 
Plain  chest,  31X16)^X46  inches, with  sliding  compartment 
box,  $7 ;  Jack  Plane,  $1.60  ;  Smooth  Plane,  $1.45  ;  Jointer 
Plane,  $2.25  ;  Hand  Saw,  22  inches,  $1.75  ;  Compass  Saw, 
10  inch.,  70c.;  Compasses,  6  inch.,  60c.;  Warner’s  Ham¬ 
mer  (adz  eye.)  $1.50;  Hammond’s  Hatchet,  85c.;  Draw¬ 
ing  Knife,  $1.25;  Try  Square,  Ginch..  S5c.;  Bevel,  Sincli., 
70c.;  Chalk  Line  and  Spool.  45c.:  Mallet.  25c.:  Pair  of 
Pliers  (pinchers,)  35c.;  Sliding  Tongs  (pinchers,)  53c.; 
Calipers,  3>4  inch.,  35c.;  Brace,  Goc.;  Augur  Bitts  for 
Brace,  34  inch,  28c.;  54  inch,  45c.;  inclp  72c.;  Center 
Bitts, '%  inch,  21c.;  %  inch.  23c.;  1  inch,  25c.;  134  inch., 
33c.;  154  inch..  40c.;  Six  Gimlet  Bitts,  assorted  sizes, 
90c.;  Three  Gimlets  in  Handles,  assorted  size?,  30c.; 
Screw-drive  Bitt,  25c.;  Flat  Countersink  Bitt,  25c.;  Rose 
do.  do.,  25c.  :  Snail  do.  do.,  25c.;  Octagon  Reamer, 
30c.;  Taper  Bitt,  50c.;  3  inch  Screw-driver  in  Handle, 
30c.;  0  inch  do.  do.,  40c.;  34  inch  Handled  Gouge.  50e.; 
%  inch  do.  do.,  60c.;  34  Handled  Chisel,  35c.;  y2  inch  do. 
do.,  40c.;  inch  do.  do.,  GOc.;  1>£  inch.  do.  do.,  80c.;  % 
inch  heavy  Framing  Chisel,  $1.10:  1  inch  do.  do..  $1.25; 
1J4' inch.  ilo.  do.,  $1.50;  %  inch  Augur,  G0c.;  1  inch  do. 
do..,  70c.;  2  inch  do.  do.,  $1.30;  full  set  of  Brad-awls, 
$1.35 ;  Common  2  feet  Measuring  Rule,  30c.;  File, 
3-cornercd,  20c.:  do.  do.,  25c.;  Flat  File,  30c.;  Wood 
Rasp,  50c.;  Soldering  Iron  ( copper.)  $1.15;  Solder, 

Nails,  etc.,  $1  :  Total,  $44.50. - Tlie  Chest,  locked, 

is  sent  as  freight  or  otherwise,  and  tlie  key  by  mail. 

Nos.  6B,  ©2— MoSEaeESio£Bea3  Irasda’M- 
meists  for  ©rawglfttiiiig',  ©rawing,  etc. — 

Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  and  Mechanics, 
hut  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Gases,  having 
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to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  bo  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it _ (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.  B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  gives  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for....(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  nsed  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  abont  12  cents _ (y)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

REAM)  THE 

Description  of  the  premiums. 

Nos.  1  to  88. — ISreealiHg’  AiainiJils. 
General  Note. — While  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
nearly  all  other  premium  articles,  the  supply  of  animals 
is  necessarily  limited  to  the  specimens  named  below,  and 
our  rule  will  be  to  furnish  each  one  to  the  first  party 
calling  for  it,  with  the  specified  number  of  subscribers. 

Nos.  1.  3.  —  SSaort-lSoirai  BSislIs.  — 

These  two  splendid  animals  aro  from  the  most  celebrated 
herd  in  America,  that  of  Mr.  Jas.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  abundant  guarantee  of  their  quality  and 
value.  The  Short-horns,  or  Durhams,  are  distinguished 
for  their  very  large  size,  rapid  growth  and  maturity,  and 
easy  fattening.  They  are  the  best  beef  cattle  in  the  world 
for  profit  of  raising.  This  breed  has  received  more  care  and 
study  than  all  others  taken  together.  One  of  these  bulls 
introduced  any  where  will  tell  greatly  upon  the  future 
character  of  all  the  stock  brought  under  its  influence. 

No.  I. — Clansman. — Red,  calved  May  21st,  1SC>8. 
Sire,  Royal  Duko  of  Oxford,  433T  Am.  H.  B.  Dam ,  Ca¬ 
denza,  by  Lord  Mayor  qf  Oxford.  4954,  whose  lineage 
is  traced  through  the  bulls  Duko  of  Gloster,  Lord  Bra  with, 
Prince  Ernest,  Cossack,  Miracle,  Matchcm,  Fitz  Remus, 
to  Cato  (llfi)  and  Whitworth  (695),  many  of  them  famous 
sires  of  superior  stock. — Price  $500. 

No.  2.— RSalcoUzn. — Rich  roan  ;  calved  May  1st, 
1868.  Sire,  Baron  of  Oxford,  (28376  E.  IT.  B.)  Dam,  Mano- 
la,  by  2d  Duke  of  Thomdale  (17748),  her  pedigree  running 
back  to  those  old  worthies  Noll  Gwvnne,  and  Princess  by 
Favorite,  and  to  the  famous  bulls  Hubback,  Snowdon’s, 
Mastenuan’s.  and  the  Stndley  bull— in  all  19  recorded 
Herd  Book  crosses  ! — Price  $500. 

Nos.  3  lo  11.  —  Ayrsisire  BSaaJis. — 

Ayrshircs  aro  especially  distinguished  for  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cows,  which  uniformly  yield  milk  in 
large  quantity  and  usually  rich.  The  steers  and  dry 
cows  make  excellent  beef.  Their  size  is  medium,  and 
colors  usually  red  and  brown,  spotted  with  white.  The 
animals  offered  are  selected  from  two  of  the  best  herds 
in  the  country.  That  of  Mr.  Wt.  Biknie,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated,  while 
that  of  the  Messrs.  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield, 
Ct.,  has  a  more  recent  fame.  The  cows  of  the  latter  herd 
probably  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  the  year  through, 
than  any  other  equal  number  of  cows  in  the  country.  All 
Ayrshires  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  compared  with  the 
amount  of  feed.  The  bull  Aleck  Cristie,  sire  of  all  the 
animals  offered  from  the  Messrs.  Wells’  herd,  is  out  of 
Dolly  3d,  whose  yield  of  milk  the  present  year  averages  as 
follows  :  March,  4S  lbs.  per  day ;  April,  5014  lbs.  ;  May, 
54;  June, 5414;  July,  40;  Aug.  46.  The  milk  of  Aug.  9th, 
10th,  11th,  and  morning  of  12th,  314  days,  made  7  lbs.  of 
butter.  Greatest  yield  of  milk  in  one  day,  57  lbs. 

BRED  BY  MESSRS.  S.  M.  &  D.  WELLS. 

No.  3. — Wcruer,  brown  and  white,  calved  April 
8,  180S.  Si)-e,  Aleck  Cristie,  out  of  Dolly  3d.,  by  John  An¬ 
derson.  Dam,  imported  Queen  2d,  winner  of  four  first 
prizes  in  Scotland.  Price,  $250. 

No.  4.  —  Mull  Call',  ©tike  of  Hartford, 
red  with  little  white,  calved  June  2d,  1SG8.  Sire,  Aleck 
Cristie.  Dam,  Flora  3d.,  winner  of  first,  Prize  ofN.  E. 
Ag’l.  Soc.  at  New  Haven.  1868.  Grand-dam,  Flora  2d., 
winner  of  1st  Prize  of  N.  E.  Ag’l.  Soc.  in  1864 ;  Great 
Grand-dam,  imported  Flora,  winner  of  1st  Prem.  and 
Sweepstakes  of  N.  E.  Ag’l.  Soc.  in  1866.  Price,  $300. 

No.  5.— Mull  Calf,  McKeowii,  red  and  white, 
calved  Ang.  1st,  1868.  Sire,  Aleck  Cristie.  Dam ,  im¬ 
ported  Minna.  Price,  $200. 

No.  6.— Mull  Calf,  Malvern,  red  and  white, 
calved  April  28,  1868.  Sire,  Aleck  Cristie.  Dam,  Daisy,  S. 
Price,  $200. 

BRED  BY  MR.  BIRNIE. 

No.  7 ■  BSugal  Grant,  dark  brown  and  white, 
dark  about  the  head,  calved  Jan.  1.  1866.  Sire,  Malcom, 
254.  Dam,  imported  Miss  Morton,  153.  Price,  $150. 

No.  8. — JTolimsy  Groat,  red,  and  white  in 
largo  spots,  calved  Feb.  1st,  1866.  Sire,  Honest  John, 
199.  Dam,  Sue,  780.  Price,  $150. 

No.  9.— .Toiasi  Brawn,  red  and  white,  calved 
Aug.  30th,  1867.  Sire,  Iloncst  John,  199.  Dam ,  Peggie, 
091.  Price,  $150, 


No.  10.— Rsil!  Calf,  red  and  white,  calved  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  1868.  Sire,  Honest  John,  No.  199  in  Ayrshire 
Herd  Book ;  Dam,  Peggie,  091.  Price,  $80. 

No.  5  1.— Hull  Calf,  red  and  white,  calved  Ang. 
18th,  1868.  Sire,  Honest  John,  199.  Dam,  Dolly  Dutton, 
345.  Price,  $80. 

13  IS. — AMei'raey  ESuIls. — 

This  valuable  breed  is  distinguished  for  richness  of 
milk,  and  golden  yellow,  waxy,  high-flavored  butter. 
The  cows  are  almost  always  good,  and  occasionally  deep 
milkers;  size  below  medium  ;  colors  various ;  skin  rich 
orange  yellow.  Steers  and  dry  cows  fatten  easily.  Those 
offered  as  premiums  are  selected  from  the  herd  of  Mr. 
James  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest 
Alderney  breeders  iu  the  United  States,  who  has  spared 
no  pains  to  improve  his  stock  in  every  way.  These  arc 
bred  with  the  highest  fancy  marks— no  while  spots  ; 
noses,  months  and  tongues  black. 

No.  12. — Waelansctt.— French  gray  and  black; 
calved  March,  1867 ;  sire,  imported  Bashan;  dam,  Hoey, 
by  imported  Saturn,  out  of  imported  Lopliorn.  Price,  $250. 

No.  T3.— Aseutney.— Brown,  with  squirrel-gray 
hairs;  legs  fawn  color;  calved  March  17,  1S68;  sire,  im¬ 
ported  Bashan ;  dam,  Bronx  2d,  by  imported  Saturn,  out 
of  imported  Bronx.  Price,  $200. 

No.  14.  —  ©sstpee. —  Dark  brown,  with  squirrel 
hairs;  legs  dark  fawn ;  calved  March  14,  1S68;  sire,  im¬ 
ported  Bashan  ;  dam,  Islip,  by  Maitland  bull,  out  of  Bird 
cow.  (Imported.)  Price,  $200. 

No.  15.  —  Allea;l»aiiy. — Blackish-brown,  with 
squirrel  hairs ;  legs  dark  fawn ;  calved  March,  1SG8;  sire, 
imported  Bashan  ;  dam,  Katy  3d.  by  Derby  ;  he  by  im¬ 
ported  Saturn,  out  of  Lophorn.  Price,  $200. 

No.  145  to  21. — Cotswolil  81aeejs.  — 

Long-wools. — One  of  the  largest  mutton  breeds.  Rams 
frequently  weigh  400  pounds  or  more.  This  breed  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  early  maturity,  large  size,  and  ease  of  fattening. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  good  ;  the  wool  is  very  long 
and  silky,  and  “  common  long  combing”  is  now  bringing 
the  highest  price  of  any  wool  in  the  market.  The  flock  of 
Mr.  Bukdett  Loomis,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Ct.,  from  which 
our  premiums  are  selected,  has  swept  all  tile  chief  prizes 
for  long  wool  sheep,  at  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  fairs,  from  1865  to  the  present  year.  Mr.  L.  has 
made  repeated  importations  from  the  best  English  flocks. 
The  sire  of  all  but  one  of  the  sheep  offered  is  Emperor 
2d,  bred  by  Robert  Game,  North  Leach,  England,  and 
purchased  at  his  sale  when  a  yearling  for  130  guineas! 

No.  16.— Cots\vo1«l  Mam  (No.  45.)  Got  bv  im¬ 
ported  Emperor  2d,  out  of  imported  ewe  bred  by  Robert 
Game,  Esq.  Price  $200. 

No.  1 7.— Cotswold  Mam  (No.  48.)  Got  bv  im¬ 
ported  Emperor  2d,  out  of  ewe  imported  from  flock  of 
Robert  Game,  Esq.  Price  $200. 

No.  1 S.— Cotswold  Maui  (No.  2.)  Bv  imported 
Senator,  out  of  ewe  by  ram  bred  by  F.  W.  Stone,  Can¬ 
ada.  (Senator  was  bred  by  Robert  Game,  Esq.,  and  won 
the  prize  for  best  ram  of  any  age  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1868.  Also  first  prize  as  a  two  year  old.  Price,  $100. 

No,  19.— Cotswold  Sam  (No.  30.)  Got  by  im¬ 
ported  Emperor  2d,  out  of  ewe  bred  from  imported  stock. 
Price  $100. 

No.  20.— Cotswold  Ewe.  By  imported  Emperor 
2d,  out  of  ewe  bred  from  imported  stock.  Price  $100. 

No.  21.— Cotswold  Ewe.  By  imported  Emperor 
2d,  out  of  ewe  bred  from  imported  stock.  Price  $100. 


Nos.  S3  to  38. — Ci&oSce  Fowls.  —  The 

120  fowls  offered  as  premiums  are  from  the  yards  of  Mr. 
Jno.  H.  Maebett,  of  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  careful  breeders  of  our  acquaintance. 
A  rare  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  obtaining  very  su¬ 
perior  fowls  of  some  of  the  most  highly  prized  breeds. 
—  La  Flcche,  Houdan,  Crevccontrs,  (French  Fowls,)  large, 
easy  fattening,  excellent  for  the  table,  and  persistent 
layers — great  favorites,  are  all  imported  or  bred  direct 
from  imported  stock ....  Black  Spanish,  (full  white 
face's,)  stand  first  as  constant  layers,  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  stylish,  require  warm  winter  quarters _ Brah¬ 

mas,  large  fowls,  hardy,  winter  layers,  chickens  very 

early,  and  easy  to  raise _ Sebright  Bantams,  very  small, 

with  beautifully  marked  plumage ;  cocks  and  hens  feath¬ 
ered  alike;  purely  ornamental  ;  hardy  and  easily  raised. 
The  last  three  kinds  are  from  his  own  justly  celebrated 
stock.  We  have  only  ten  pairs  of  each. 


No.  22.— LaFFchc 


Cock  and  nen. 


No.  23. 

—Houdan 

do. 

do. 

No.  24. 

— Creveccenr 

do. 

do. 

NO.  25. 

—Black  Spanish 

do. 

do. 

No.  26. 

—Brahma,  Light 

do. 

do. 

No.  27. 

—Brahma,  Dark 

do. 

do. 

No.  28.- 

—Gold  Laced  Sebright 

do. 

Price  $40. 
Price  $40. 
Price  $40. 
Price  $25. 
Price  $15. 
Price  $15. 
Price  $15. 


No.  39.— Early  ESose  Potatoes. — This 
remarkable  variety  has  awakened  so^  much  interest 
throughout  the  country  that  there  is  a  general  desire 
togetafewas  a  start  for  seed.  A  few  hundred  people 
only  have  been  able  to  get  them.  We  have,  therefore,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  to  supply  us  with 
a  quantity  of  t.he  genuine  article,  put  up  in  3  ib  parcels, 
to  go  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
They  should  go  out  before  freezing  weather,  but  when  too 
late  for  this,  we  will  keep  them  until  warm  enough  to 
mail  them  in  Spring.  This  premium  can  only  remain 
open  ss  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  For  some  account  of 


the  Early  Rose,  see  page  356  of  the  Agriculturist  for  this 
month  (October,)  and  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son’s  advertise¬ 
ment  in  same  paper.  We  send  to  clubs  of  four  at  $1.50 
each,  which  will  give  the  canvasser  3  lbs.  For  fourteen 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  wc  will  send  fonr  3  Ib.  packages. 

No.  345 — d:tj*<sS«TO  Seeds. -A  valuable  selec¬ 
tion  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family  garden, 
each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary  size. 
This  preminm  and  the  next  are  put  up  for  us  by  Messrs, 
B.  IC.  Bliss  &  Son,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 
41  Park  Row,  (old  Agriculturist  office.)  whose  seed 
establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  This  premium  will  be  of  groat  value  and  con¬ 
venience  to  many,  as  wc  send  the  seeds  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  many  cases  the  recipient 
will  have  some  to  spare  to  members  of  the  clnb. 

No.  SB. — Flower  Seeds. — Like  No.  30,  this 
is  a  valuable  preminm.  It  consists  of  100  differant 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  not  only  the  finer  common  varieties,  but 
many  of  t  he  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly  when 
bought  by  the  single  paper.  Delivered  free,  same  as  No.  30. 


No.  33-Naajrsei-y  SttocSc.  IPlstBsis,  etc. 

—This  premium  can  be  selected  in  anything  desired, 
from  the  Catalogues  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
or  of  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Both  are 
well  known,  very  reliable  parties,  having  extensive 
Nurseries,  Green-Houses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 
.  Grape  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.,  etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct 
to  either  of  them,  for  their  regular  catalogues;  if  about 
this  premium,  they  will  go  free.  For  this  premium  any 
one  can  select  from  the  catalogues  $20  worth,  (or  more 
in  proportion,  if  more  names  are  sent  ns.)  and  we  will 
send  to  the  canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either 
party  named  above,  in  fall  or  spring,  as  desired. 

No.  S3 — Set  of  JFieltl  Ci-o«jsaet. — The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop¬ 
ular,  that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  The  sets  wc  offer 
are  beautiful,  and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the 
country.  The  balls  are  rock  maple,  and  every  set  is  neat¬ 
ly  finished  and  put  up  in  a  thoroughly  made  box,  with 
separate  places  for  balls  and  bridges.  A  very  little  labor 
will  seenre  this  fine  Premium,  valuable  to  both  sexes. 

No.  34  4<o>  No.  4®.  —  8ewin"  Msi~ 

dailies. — We  offer  a  choice  of  the  leading  gopd  Sewing 
Machines,  and  recommend  any  one  of  them  as  of  great 
value.  Each  of  these  seven  machines  has  some  pecnliari- 
tics-in  which  it  is  superior  to  the  others.  We  have  used 
them  all  at  home  during  the  last  seven  years,  except 
the  Tailoring  Machine,  and  that  we  have  watched  carefully 
in  the  hands  of  tailors.  We  would  not  part  with  the  last 
one  of  these,  whichever  it  might  be,  and  do  without  any 
Sewing  Machine,  for  $300  !  The  $500  at  7  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about  $32.  Most  families' 
rcqnire  at  least  4  months  of  steady  hand-sewing  a  year, 
costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than  $24  a  month,  board 
included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a  Sewing  Machine  a 
woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month  than  in  four  months' 
by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of  $72.  But  far  above 
this.  The  everlasting  ‘'Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,”  bend¬ 
ed  over  the  work,  and  loss  of  sleep,  have  brought 
tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves,  broken  down  mil¬ 
lions  more  at  an  early  age,  and  entailed  enfeebled 
constitutions  upon  many  millions  of  infants.  We  say  to 
ecerjtman,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if  you 
have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of  land. 
A  Sewing  Machine  costing  $55  to  $65  Involves  an  inter¬ 
est  of  only  $3  or  $4  a  year;  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  save 
you  five,  if  not  a  hundred, fold,  in  Doctor’s  bills  alone. 
Get  the  Sewing  Machine  anyway.  If  you  can  get  one 
through  our  preminm  list,  well ;  -hut  get  the  machine. — 
Every  machine  is  boxed  and  delivered  free  to  railroad 
or  express,  or  other  place  in  this  city,  and  costs  the  re¬ 
cipient  only  the  freight.  They  go  safely  as  freight.  Full 
printed  instructions  go  with  each,  and  each  machine  is- 
Applied  with  a  Ilemmer.  Send  for  circulars  to : 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mfg  Co'.,  625  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Grover  &  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ilowe  Machine  Company,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  458  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Willcox  &  G'ibbs  Mf’g  Co.,  50S  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Finkle  &  Lyon  Company,  587  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

No.  42.— Ws&slusng'  Msttolslsscs. — For  a. 

long  time  we  have  annnally  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  “Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now 
nsed  nearly  fonr  years,  is  the  only  one  the  “help”  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
R.  C.  Browning,  32  Conrtlandt-st.,  N.  Y.,orto  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct.  It  packs  in 
small  compass,  and  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

No.  42 — dl’oSlaes-AYViBEg'iaag'^B'tBcliaine. 
— A  very  nsefsl,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $l.r>0 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Fpur  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


A  jL«s>iag  Step  Forward  and 
Upward. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

different  kinds  of 

Most  Valuable 

PREMIUMS, 

Of  most  of  which  fiacre  is  an  unlimited 
supply,  so  tltat  one  or  more  can  be  easily 
obtained  at  every  I’osi-Oilice  in  tine  United 
States  and  British  America  ;  yes,  and  in 
foreign  lands.  (East  year  wo  sent  premi¬ 
ums  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands,  to  Australia,  and  elsewhere  abroad.) 

Every  Article  offered  is  warranted  of  the 
very  best  hind  and  true  to  the  description, 
'file  terms  and  conditions  are  so  liberal 
that  almost  any  body  desiring  it  can  get 
one  or  more  of  the  valuable  articles. 
Bo  n’t  fail  to  examine  the  whole  list,  make 
a  choice  of  what  you  want  most,  and 
then  you  can  get  it  free  of  charge. 

This  year,  we  propose  to  do  something 
towards  improving  the  Stock  of  our  Coun¬ 
try,  and  we  add  to  our  list  valuable  pure- 
blooded  Breeding  Animals,  selected  from 
the  herds  of  some  of  the  most  reliable 
breeders  of  our  country.  These  animals 
may  be  obtained  by  individuals,  or  for 
common  use  by  the  farmers  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  clubbing  together.  We  offer 
PUKE  B1SEB 


SHORT-HORN 

BULLS. 

AYRSHIRE 

BULLS, 

ALDERNEY 

BULLS, 

COTSWOLD 

RAMS, 

©F  THE  VALUE  ©F  OVER  $4,000. 

Also  about  worth  of  Pure¬ 

bred  Poultry,  in  part  directly  imported 
from  the  best  foreign  stock.  Among  these 
are  ten  pairs  each  (except  Brahmas)  of 

Erti  FSeclic —  Mwtidaias — Creve- 
coots*- — ISiack  ^paislsh  —  lAgiat 
SlralfiBnas  —  ©ark  Brahmas  — 
Gold-laccd  Setorigfats,  etc. 


Our  Premium  list  this  year  contains 
nearly  all  the  valuable  articles  offered 
last  year,  of  which  about  $20,000  worth 
were  distributed  among  our  readers,  and 
were  received  with  great  satisfaction ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  above  novelties 
we  add  the  following:  "Wat clacs, 
of  A  No.  1  quality,  made  expressly  for 
our  premium  list  by  the  American 
Watch  Company  ;  Early  Pose  Potatoes  ; 
Sets  of  Field  Croquet,  etc.  Full  details 
will  be  found  in  <116  following  pages. 

This  is  no  Prize  or  Gift  Enterprise. 
We  simply  offer  these  articles  as  Pre¬ 
miums  to  those  who  send  in  the  specified 
clubs  of  subscribers.  See  particulars. 

EXPLANATION’. — Our  immense  circulation  en¬ 
ables  us  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale,  and  doing  thus, 
adds  again  to  our  circulation.  We  spend  large  sums  for 
engravings,  for  collecting  information,  etc.,  and  it  costs 
no  more  for  all  these  to  supply  half  a  million  subscribers 
than  it  would  half  a.  thousand.  There  is  but  one  office, 
one  set  of  editors,  engravers,  etc.,  to  be  supported.  There¬ 
fore  we  can  furnish  a  superior  paper  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price. . .  .We  expend  all  the  subscription  money, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  in  simply  getting 
up  and  furnishing  the  paper  itself,  and  yet  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit,  besides  paying  all  the  premiums.  Our  un¬ 
precedented  circulation  makes  every  line  very  valuable  to 
advertisers,  who  gladly  pay  a  large  price  to  reach  so  many 
people— especially  as  they  know  we  shut  out  humbugs 
and  unreliable  parties  from  our  advertising  columns. 
So  our  advertisements  furnish  money  to  pay  premiums ; 
the  premiums  get  more  subscribers  ;  more  subscribers 
add  to  the  value  of  the  advertisements,  and  thus  we  get 
more  money  for  more  premiums.  The  whole  thing  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  courage  and  enterprise  to  carry 
it  out.  Everybody  gets  a  very  good  and  very  cheap  paper ; 
and  thousands  of  people  get  good  premium  articles— just 
such  as  they  want — simply  by  making  up  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Your  opportunity  to  do  this.  Reader,  is  just  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  world.  What 
premium  will  you  have  ?  Further  on  we  tell  how  to  get  it. 

51  IPtsys  B>€&IJ'0§5.'W  to  try  for  our  Pre¬ 
miums.  A  few  odd  hours’  work,  with  a  copy 
of  the  paper  to  show,  will  collect  enough  sub¬ 
scribers  to  secure  one  of  the  fine  articles  in 
our  list.  As  a  business,  some  Gentlemen,  several 
hoys,  and  many  Ladies,  canvassed  for  subscribers, 
received  various  premiums,  sold  them  for  cash,  and 
made  high  wages.  One  Lady  thus  made  SI, 200  in 
less  than  6  months  the  past  year.  Others  made 
S150  to  $250  each,  in  single  months.- — Again,  Ev¬ 
erybody  that  circulates  the  Agriculturist ,  and  thus 
gets  more  people  to  reading  and  thinking,  is  doing 
a  good  work  for  the  country.  Twenty-five  copies 
circulating  in  a  neighborhood  will  stimulate 
thought  and  enterprise  that  will  soon  increase 
the  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  place. 

E®a*eseiiits.  —  Many  persons  make  up  clubs 
and  Secure  our  premium  articles,  as  sewing 
machines,  silver  sets,  etc.,  for  presents  to  a 
wife  or  friend.  Many  neighborhoods  make  up 
clubs  for  sewing  machines  to  be  given  to  poor 
widows,  or  to  a  Pastor’s  wife.  Scholars  unite  and 
get  a  Watch  for  a  teacher,  a  Mclodeon  for  their 
school  room,  and  so  on. 
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[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle.  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
§1.50a  year,  and  at  the  lowost  club  rate  of  $1  a  year  Tim 
descriptions  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the  pages  followln 

Table  ofPreaiiums  and  Terms,  » 

For  Volume  2S-(i880l. 

Open,  to  sill — No  'Competition.  ^ 

JSTo.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  ^ 

X— Short-horn  Bull,  “  Clansman,"; . $500  00 

Short-horn  Bull ,  “ Malcolm " . $500  00 

3—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Werner P . $250  00 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “Duke  of  Hartford  ”..$200  00 L 

^Ayrshire  Bull,  “  ITcKeownP . $200  00  H 

G— Ayrshire  Bull,  "Malvern." . 3200  00 1 

7—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “ Burial  Grant," . $150  001 

8—  Ayrshire  Lull,  “ Johnny  Groat," . 5>150  0'1 

AJ/rshire  Bull,  “  John  Brown," . $150  00 

10 — Ayrshire  Bull  Calf .  '$80  00 

11—  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf. . ’.’.’$80  00' 

1  Alderney  Bull,  “  Wachusett." .  ’ $300  00 

Alderney  Bull  “ Ascutne ?/,” . .'$200  00: 

34 —  Alderney  Bull,  Ossipeef . $200  00 

15— Alderney  Bull,  “  Alleghany, "...  . S-’00  00 

\G-Colswold  Park . . . .....A.:::  "Smo  00 

1 7— Cotsioold  Pam . S200  00 

1 8 —  Cotsicold  Pam . .  $100  00' 

19—  Cotswold  Pam . sioo  CO 

30—  Cotsicold  Pice .  sioo  00 

“it— Cotsicold  Pice . sioo  00 

23— La  Fleche  Fowls ,  one  Pair . . S40  CO 

2 3 —  LLoudan  Fowls,  one  Pair . glO  00 

24—  Crcvecceur  Folds,  one  Pair . $40  00 

35 — Plack  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair .  S‘15  00 

30  Prakmas,  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

HI— Brahmas,  Dark,  one  Pair . ,.$15  CO 

38 — Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams,  one  Pair  if  15  00 
3S — Early  Pose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel).  R2  00 

30—  Warden  Seeds  .for  a  Family  (40  kinds )  $5  00 

31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  ..$5  00 
33— A  nrsery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired ) . . .  $‘>o  00 

33 - Set  of  Field  Croquet . . . Ng  00 

34 —  Sewing  Machine  ( Wheeler  <(-  Wilson) . .  $55  00 

Ha— Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  it  Baker) _ $55  CO 

30— Sewing  Machine  (Powe  Machine  Co.).. $60  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) .  $63  00 

as— Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  SO  00 

39—  Sewing  Machine  CWillcoxA  Gibbs) _  $55  00 

Sewing  Machine  (Finite  it  Lyon) . $00  00 

41 — Mashing  Machine  (Doty's) .  $14  00 

43— Clothes  Wringer  (Pest— Universal) .  $10  00 

43 —  lea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated). .  $50  00 

44 —  Castor  and  Fruit  Pasket  (do.  do.',...  $30  00 

45 —  Lee  or  Water  Pilcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

4(1— One  Doeen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $(>  00 

47—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ S12  00 1 

48 — One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.)...  $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Pros.)  $20  00 

50  —lable  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)..  $->4  00 

51 — Carring  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.)...  $5  00 

«?g— Melodeon,  i-oclave(G.A.Prinee  it  Co.'s) .  $07  00 
53 — Meloileon.  5-ortare  (do.  do.)...  .  sn2  00 

Sir— Piano,  Splendid  ’i-ocl.(Slehncai/itSonay$W0  00 
55 —Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Doehler  d-  Co„ )S150  00 
5(1— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co. l...'$40  00 

57—  Ladies'  PineGoldWatch.(Am.WalchCo)$WO  0" 

58 — Double.  Dbl. Gun  (Cooper,  Karris  d-TL,)930  00 

59 —  Pep  eating  Shot  Gun  (Paper  Pifle  Co.). .SO)  00 

(10—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Pros.) .  $14  50 

01— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

03 —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _  $15  00 

03  Golel  Pen ,  Sil.  Case,  P,  ( Warren  dr Spcidon  e)  $4  50 
04 — Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
Or,— Barometer  (  V'oorlru.fUs  Mercurial).. .  .$12  00 

GO— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . SIS  00 

07— Buckeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2 .  $125  00 

08 — Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Ploic,  etc . $19  r>0 

GO— Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  S5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  dk  Co.) . $14  00 

73— Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

73—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

74—  American  Cyclopedia  ( Appleton's ) . $80  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  IHctionar y$\2  00 
70—  Any  Pack  Volume  Agriculturist  )  . '.  $1  75 


525 

525 

325 

335 

S40 

650 

050 

650 

650 

650 

350 

850 

350 

£50 

150 

150 

150 

120 


25 

87 

87 

97 

52 

240 


60  240 
67  270 
70 


90 


60  240 
67  270 
2i!  70 

18  58 

66  225 
44  140 


77—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

78 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

50—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vo l.  at  same  rate) 

51-  Twelve  Vols.XVIlo  XXVLL 
83— .4)1?/  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

83 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

84— 3  uy  Three  do.  do.  do. 

85 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

86  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 
— (Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 

87  —Twelve  Vo/s.  XVI  to  XXVL1 

88—  .1  810  Library  ( Your  Choice) . . 

89—  A  S515  Library  do. 

‘  library 

library 
Library 
library 
Library 
Library 
library 


93-3  830 
91 — A  825 
93-3  830 

93 —  A  835 

94 —  A  840 

95— /1  $45 
9(1 — A  830 

97—  A  860  Library 

98—  A  875  Library 
90  —A  8100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$3  50 

If  I?  00 

i| $875 

J  _ $21  00 

.  $2  50 
.4  3  $5  00 
3  5  $7  50 
SliSlO  00 
^|$12  50 

^  $30  00 
*s  •  $10  CO 
$15  CO 
S  £  $20  00 
s-  g.  $25  00 
$30  00 
■sP  $35  00 
S  o  $10  00 
$45  00 
s3  $50  00 
$60  Of) 
a  s,  $75  00 
100  00 


100— A  Choice  of  Good  Bonks  (See  Terms  below.) 


36  116 
13  37 

78  295 
13S  400 
540  1600 
380  1150 
50  150 
110  £50 
46  150 
Gf  270 
CO  190 
IS  55 


22; 

11 

14 

19 

27 


150  450 
29  97 

S8  120 


96  325 
19  65 

20 
29 
38 


47 
54 

98 

24 

36 

48 
60 
71 


42  128 
18  58 

24  85 

31  106 
38  125 
44  144 
50  162 
56  177 
02  192 
68  207 
80  237 
100  282 
125  ,  360 


PIT" Every  Premium  article  is  new  '  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1 00  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  aU  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail.— The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manvf  actory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

Read  and  carefully  note  the  following 
Items:  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together, .  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-Offices.  But _ (5)  State  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it - (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 

ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  tire  paper 
at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  tb  six  months, 
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MicIiHg-jiBi  Wheat  — Good 

•  examples  are  contagious,  and  following  closely  after  the 
Judd  Wheat  Prizes,  offered  this  year  through  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agric'l  Sod,  wo  have  the  liberal  offer  by  Moore, 
Foote  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  of  $400  in  premiums  to  be  award¬ 
ed  by  the  Michigan  State  Ag’l  Society.  The  prizes  arc 
$230,  $109-,  and  $50,  for  the  best,  second  and  third  best 
five  acres  of  White  Wheat  sown  in  the  fall  of  ISOS  and 
harvested  in  1S09,  to  bo  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1869.  Competitors  must  be  members  of  the  State  Society. 
For  conditions  address  R.  F.  Johnston,  Secretary,  Detroit. 

The  First  Cast-irosa-IPlow  iaa  Amer¬ 
ica,  patented  by  Charles  Newbold  in  1797,  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  by  John  Black  of  Alt.  Holley,  N.  J.  The  plow  con¬ 
sists  of  share,  land  side,  sheath,  and  mould-board,  and 
was  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  point  was  very  soon  broken 
and  was  never  used  afterward.  The  inventor  spent  about 
$30,000  in  perfecting  and  introducing  his  plow,  and  failed. 
A  good  idea  is  certain  to  win  its  way  in  the  end. 

KeMovatiiag;  Worsi-oiit  Soils. — “A. 

A.  N.”  “  What  is  the  cheapest  method  of  bringing  up 

exhausted  land  ?”  In  any  climate  where  clover  will 
flourish,  this  plant  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  manure. 
If  you  can  get  a  fair  crop  of  clover  to  start  with,  your 
success  is  assured.  This  can  be  done  in  many  cases  by 
sowing  two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre.  If  tins  docs 
not  succeed,  bone  dust,  Peruvian  Guano,  or  fish  scrap,  in 
moderate  quantities,  certainly  will.  The  clover  may  be 
turned  in  when  a  little  past  full  bloom,  or  be  partially  fed 
by  cattle  that  remain  on  the  field,  and  plowed,  in  later. 
Two  or  throe  crops  will  prepare  the  way  for  grain. 

Peas  as  a  FieluTL  Crop. — “D.  G.  II.,” 
Princeton,  N.  J.  We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  peas 
should  not  be  more  generally  raised  in  the  northern 
States.  They  are  a  very  common  crop  in  Canada,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  are  grown  to  the  acre,  on 
good  soil.  They  are  much  used  in  feeding  swine  and 
sheep,  and  make  pork  and  mutton  of  the  best  quality. 

©msoms  asa«l  Igotafiiom. — “S.  L.  W.,” 
Southport,  Conn. — “Why  do  onions  succeed  without  ro¬ 
tation?  ”  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  onions  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  rotations  are  beneficial. 
They  succeed  belter  than  most  other  crops  without  rota¬ 
tion,  because  they  have  much  more  manure,  and  much 
more  thorough  working.  The  Brothers  Wells,  of  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  raise  onions  upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
been  in  that  crop  for  the  last  eighty  years.  They  manure 
every  year  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cart-loads  to  the  acre. 
The  surface  soil  is  a  foot  doep.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  they  subsoil  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet,  and  the  crop  is  cultivated  so  often  that  no 
weeds  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  product  is  about 
GOO  bushels  to  the  acre  in  good  seasons.  If  they  conld 
afford  to  raise  some  other  crop  in  alternate  years,  it  is 
quite  possible  they  might  get  a  larger  yield  of  onions. 
If  other  crops  had  ns  much  manure,  and  the  annual  sub¬ 
soiling  and  thorough  cultivation,  they  could  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  Rotation  is  valuable  in  its  place,  but 
not  indispensable  where  a  high-priced  crop,  like  onions, 
demands  high  manuring  and  thorough  working. 

CSood.  Fjwssi  McSp. — “A.  M.  P.,”  Spring- 
field,  N.  J. — The  difficulties  of  securing  faithful  service 
lie  quite  as  much  at  the  door  of  the  landholder  as  of  the 
laborer.  If  the  farmer  pursues  the  penny-wise  policy  of 
hiring  foronly  a  few  weeks  ormonths  in  summer,  he  can¬ 
not  expect  to  find  men  waiting  his  wishes ;  or,  if  he  find 
them,  they  will  generally  be  idlers  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up.  The  true  policy  is  to  hire  by  the  year.  This 
gives  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  good  services. 

Foremen — How  to  Get  IPlaces. — 

“S.  D.,”  Toronto,  C.  W.,  asks  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Where  can  a  competent  foreman  find  employment? 

2.  How  can  he  find  it?  3.  Where  can  he  best  improve 
himself  as  a  farmer?  A  foreman,  willing  to  work,  as  well 
as  to  direct  labor,  is  always  in  demand  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  The  best  market  for  such  service  is  nsually 
in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  villages,  at  the  country  seats 
of  gentlemen.  The  best  way  to  find  a  place  is  to  adver¬ 
tise.  If  a  foreman  wishes  to  study  the  science  Of  agri¬ 
culture  he  could  spend  a  year  or  more  very  profitably  at 
an  agricultural  college. 

Sec-iioM.ses. — One  twelve  feet  square  is  large 
enough  for  a  common  family,  and  will  keep  ice  so  that 
there  will  he  plenty  to  spare.  The  house  should  be  double 
walled,  with  a  10-inch  space  between  the  weather  boarding 
and  the  plank  lining,  filled  with  dry  sawdust,  tan-bark, 
shavings,  or  some  other  similar  loose  material  well  packed 
down.  There  should  be  not  the  least  chance  for  water 


to  stand,  nor  for  air  to  circulate  at  the  bottom.  The  ice 
should  be  laid  upon  an  open  floor,  covered  at  least  a  foot 
thick  with  straw.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  first 
covers  the  floor  with  a  layer  of  straw,  then  lays  small 
bundles  with  two  or  throe  tight  bands  close  all  over, 
then  covers  these  with  a  good  layer  of  straw,  on  which 
goes  the  ice.  The  same  person  uses  wheat  chad'  to  fill 
in  around  the  sides  between  the  ice  and  the  walls,  and  to 
cover  the  ice  with.  If  there  be  enough  chaff,  neither 
straw  nor  sawdust  need  be  used  to  pack  around  or  cover 
the  mass  of  ice.  There  should  be  double  doors  in  the 
gable  end,  and  sufficient  ventilation  to  secure  a  change 
of  air,  and  prevent  that  close,  damp,  warm  atmosphere 
which  is  often  perceivod  in  nnventilated  ice-houses,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  rapid  thawing  and  loss  of  ice. 

A  Fs-jaii-le  Hce-Bsonse. — Make  a  platform 
of  rails  close  to  a  big  dry  straw  heap,  cover  it  a  foot  deep 
with  straw;  set  crotched  poles,  and  make  a  shed  with 
rails,  covering  it  with  straw  enough  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather.  Pack  the  ice  in  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  build  the  pile  8  feet  high,  very  close  and  snug ;  then 
pack  it  all  around  with  straw,  doing  it  slowly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  finally  cover  it  with  6  or  8  feet  of  straw 
on  all  sides.  Such  a  stack  will  keep  ice  well. 

Oaesip  I.suratls  at  filae  East. — “  E.  T.,” 

N.  Y.  We  refer  you  to  April  Agriculturist,  page  127.  The 
best  way  is  to  visit  the  districts  indicated,  see  the  cheap 
lands,  and  judge  of  them  yourself. 

Cotton  See«l  Meal  for  Slog's  rasad 
Morses.— Sears  Atwood. — We  have  never  used  cotton 
seed  meal  for  feeding  horses,  but  would  not  hesitate  to 
try  it,  beginning  with  small  quantities,  and  feeding  it 
with  other  provender.  Hogs  do  well  upon  it,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  fed  a  pound  or  two  a  day. 

Wastrnction  In  ’File  I&raiass. — B. 

Dale,  Cayuga  County.  It  is  generally  quite  easy  to  detect 
the  point  of  obstruction,  by  the  wet  appearance  of  the 
soil  above.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  obstruction  in 
well  laid  drains  is  the  intrusion  of  the  roots  of  trees. 
The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  trees,  or  to  sink  the  drains. 

Speiat  Tan-bark. — S.  G.  Perry,  Carroll 
Co.,  O.  The  bark  contains  usually  a  larger  percentage  of 
ashes  than  any  other  portion  of  the  plant,  and  henca  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  soil.  Your  great  heap  of  old, 
well-rotted  tan-bark  would  doubtless  be  serviceable,  on 
either  plowed  of  grass  land,  as  a  top-dressing  or  plowed 
under,  and  it  would  be  good  also  in  a  compost  heap.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  use  such  portion  as  is  dry  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  stable. 

Fo  Healers — East  Time  of  Asking-. 

Will  those  seedsmen,  dealers  in  implements,  stock,  trees, 
—in  short,  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  matters  what¬ 
ever— who  wish  Iheir  names  to  appear  in  our  Annuals. 
please  send  their  business  cards  or  catalogues  at  once? 

Keeping  Over  ©Id  EEay. — “  R.  F.  B.,” 
Litchfield  County.  If  old  hay  is  well  stacked,  or  in  the 
barn,  it  is  worth  about  as  much  the  second  year  as  the 
first.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  over  a  few  stacks  to  meet, 
the  emergency  of  a  short  hay  crop.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to 
buy  hay  when  it  bears  the  highest  price.  The  most 
thrift  y  farmers  have  hay  to  sell  in  these  years  of  short 
grass  crops,  and  the  extra  price  pays  very  well  for  keeping. 

“TTSae  Fr:sek  Slsot is  the  title  of  a  very 
neat  volume  by  Edward  C.  Barker  as  a  guide  to  young 
riflemen  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  The  subject  is  pleasant¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  treated,  a  free  use  being  made  of  en¬ 
gravings  in  explaining  the  principles  involved  in  the  use 
of  this  implement.  The  chapters  on  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  breechloaders  are  full,  and  well  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  sectional  views  of  the  arms.  The  volume 
contains  340  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  by  W.  A. 
Townsend  &  Adams. 

What  is  the  SHITcrcncc  hetween  a. 
Horse-hoe  and  a  Cultivator  ?— These  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately.  We  have  known  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society  to  award  a  premium  one  year  to  an  im¬ 
plement  as  the  best  cultivator  and  the  next  year  to  the 
same  implement  as  the  best  horse-hoe.  It  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  confine  the  term  cultivator  to  implements 
used  for  cultivating  the  soil  previous  to  sowing  the  seed, 
and  horse-hoe  to  implements  used  for  cultivating  between 
the  rows  of  growing  plants. 

What  Missouri  Wants.- “  W.  B.  J.” 

writes :  “We  want  more  enterprising  men  to  buy  up  and 


improve  our  surplus  lands,  that  can  be  had  at  a  very  low 
price.  Missouri  has  a  good  variety  of  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  Wide  and  rich 
bottoms  can  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre,  extended 
prairies  from  $1.25  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  improve¬ 
ments,  and  ridge;  hill,  and  bluff  land  can  be  had  for  just 
what  a  man  will  please  to  give.  Land  is  owned  in  large 
tracts  of  80  to  4,000  acres,  and  will  have  to  be  bought  up  by 
companies.  We  have  some  fine  sheep  and  want  more, 
and  we  want  machines  and  factories  to  manufacture  our 
wool  to  save  double  expense,  first  of  shipping  the  wool 
East  and  then  sending  the  cloth  West.  We  have  paid 
high  prices  for  our  sheep,  and  now  we  are  worse  off  than 
if  we  did  not  have  any,  as  we  cannot  get  the  wool  carded, 
and  cannot  get  any  more  for  our  fine  wool  than  for  the 
wool  of  our  coarse  wooled  sheep.  We  have  been  hum¬ 
bugged  enough  ;  we  want  to  improve  our  country  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  Missouri  is  one  of  the  best  States 
in  the  Union  for  all  branches  of  business.  Crops  are 
good  this  year  and  fruit  abundant.  This  fall  or  next 
spring  will  be  a  good  time  to  emigrate.  Montgomery  and 
Callaway  counties  I  can  recommend.  Come  and  see  ns, 
aud  bring  along  your  machines.” 


AelPB-iaslkji  E.smads. — The  following  comes 
from  an  “  old  subscriber”  in  Nebraska.  Correspondents 
often  ask  us  about  Western  lands,  and  where  they  can  get 
information  concerning  them.  We  give  this  as  we  may 
give  others  of  similar  character,  to  indicate  a  channel 
through  which  inquiry  may  be  made,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  while  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statements,  we  arc  in  no  way  responsible  for  them.— Eds. 
“  I  feel  that  I  shall  benefit  many  of  your  moving  readers 
by  suggesting  that  they  post  themselves  in  regard  to 
Nebraska,  south  of  the  Platte  River.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  government  land  yet  to  be  had  in  places,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  farming  States  in  the  Union.  After  a 
week’s  ride,  I  can  say  I  never  saw  so  much  fine,  rich,  and 
good  rolling  land,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
some  parties  who  are  forming  a  colony  to  settle  on  gov¬ 
ernment  land,  and  cooperate  in  all  the  expensive  items 
incident  to  new  country  farming,  such  as  implements, 
machinery,  fencing,  hedging,  pasturing,  herding,  prairie 
breaking,  schools,  etc.  To  my  mind  such  an  opportunity 
seldom  occurs  to  settle  on  government  land,  at  govern¬ 
ment  prices  and  terms,  and  be  surrounded  with  so  many 
of  the  elements  of  an  old  settlement.  Your  readers  can 
post  themselves  by  calling  on  or  addressing  Mr.  E.  J. 
Huso,  care  B.  M.  Davenport.  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 

Advice  to  ;t  Novice  in  Fanning. — 

“.(Etna  ”  writes  :  “What  part  of  the  Union  would  you 
advise  a  young  mechanic  to  go  to,  to  commence  farming  ? 
How  much  capital  ought  lie  to  have  ?  What  kind  of  land 
ought  he  to  buy  ?  What  kind  of  tools  ought  he  to  have  to 
make  a  good  living?  In  fact,  how  ought  a  novice  to  get 
into  the  business?”  This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  many 
letters  of  similar  purport.  They  are  exceedingly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  answer,  as  we  are  sure  the  advice  will  be  con-  . 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  writer.  We  long  ago  learned 
that  it  was  a  thankless  task  to  advise  one  against  his  in¬ 
clinations.  Our  correspondent,  who  is  quite  unknown  to 
us,  will  hardly  like  it  if  we  tell  him  if  he  is  so  much  of  a 
novice  that  he  does  not  know  what  tools  he  will  need, 
that  he  had  better  not  invest  his  capital  in  farming,  and 
need  not  yet  t  rouble  himself  about  the  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  best  investment  he  can  make  is  to  hire  himself  out 
to  some  thorough-going  farmer  for  at  least  a  year.  He 
would  probably  earn  something,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  work  of  a  year  for  the  instruction  received 
than  to  start  as  a  green  hand.  If  he  does  not  believe  this 
is  £0,  let  him  ask  himself  if  he  can  take  care  of  horses 
and  cattle?  Can  he  hitch  up  a  team  or  yoke  a  pair  of 
oxen  ?  Can  he  milk,  cut  down  a  tree,  plow,  harrow,  mow, 
cradle,  or  thrash?  Can  ho  split  rails,  lay  a  stone  wall,  use 
a  hoe — in  short,  do  the  many  things  that  are  necessary  to 
be  done  on  a  farm  ?  We  would  encourage  young  mechan¬ 
ics  who  wish  to  try  farming,  but  would  no  more  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  go  into  it  without  some  previous  knowledge 
than  we  would  advise  a  farmer  to  take  up  a  mechanical 
business  without  first  learning  the  use  of  tools.  If  our 
young  friend  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  farmer,  as  wa 
hope  he  has,  he  will  let  no  slight  obstacle  deter  him. 
The  way  may  be  very  much  smoothed  by  the  course  we 
have  indicated,  and  much  useless  expense  avoided. 

Fanning;  Shins.—  An  old  trapper  gives  the 
following  process  for  tanning  skins  with  the  fur  on.  Take 
two  parts  each  of  alum  and  salt,  and  one  part  saltpeter, 
all  well  pulverized.  When  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  has 
been  cleaned  of  fatty  and  other  adhering  matter,  6prinlde 
it  freely,  enough  to  make  it  white,  with  the  mixture.  Fold 
in  the  edges  and  roll  up  the  skin.  Let  it  remain  for  three 
or  four  days ;  then  wash,  first  with  clear  water  and  then 
with  soap  and  water.  It  should  be  pulled  in  various  di¬ 
rections  as  it  is  drying,  to  make  it  soft  and  pliable. 
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'flse  IVtimlicr  of  ff-’eeft,  BBotai-tl  Meas¬ 
ure,  in  a  ILog;.— An  old  lumberman  gives  us  the 
following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  feet  in 
a  round  log.  It  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  near  enough 
for  practical  purposes  :  “  Take  off  4  inches  for  slab  ;  then 
square  half  the  diameter,  and  on  a  12-foot  log  multiply 
by  3,  on  a  14-foot  log  by  314,  and  on  a  16-foot  log  by 
4,  etc.”  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a  log  12  feet  long  and  24 
inches  in  diameter:  Deducting4  inches  for  slab,  leaves  20 
inches.  Square  half  the  diameter  10X10=100  feet.  Mul¬ 
tiply  by  3. 100  X  3=308  feet.  If  the  log  is  14  feet,  multiply 
by  314=350  feet ;  if  16  feet,  multiply  by  4=400  feet.  If 
the  log  is  36  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long  it 
would  contain  708  feet,  board  measure.  Thus  36 — 1=32. 
Square  the  half,  16X16=256  X  3=768. 

Tni’ning  in  Clover  for  “Wisent. — 

“O.  A.,”  Harrisonville,  O.,  asks:  “Will  clover  plowed 
under  while  In  full  bloom  be  sufficiently  rotted  by  the 
last  of  August  or  first  of  September  to  bring  to  the  sur¬ 
face  as  a  preparation  for  wheat?  In  what  way  would  you 
plow  it  under,  to  what  depth,  and  with  what  plow?” 
Clover  turned  under  in  full  bloom  is  full  of  sap,  and  very 
soon  disappears  in  the  soil.  Nothing  of  it  would  he  left 
by  the  end  of  summer  to  hinder  the  plow  or  harrow.  The 
proper  depth  to  plow  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
character  of  the  surface  and  sub-soil,  and  the  quantity  o{ 
manure  to  he  used.  We  always  like  to  air  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  subsoil.  In  turning  under  clover,  say  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  we  should  not  bring  it  to  the  surface 
again  in  cross  plowing  for  wheat.  Any  good  sod  plow 
will  turn  in  clover,  and  if  the  plow  clogs,  it.  can  he  reme¬ 
died  by  heavy  chains  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  beam  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  right  plow  handle.  The  best, 
farmers  of  some  sections  often  feed  off  the  hulk  of  their 
clover  before  plowing.  They  claim  that  the  manure  left 
upon  the  field  by  the  cattle  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  if  t  ho 
whole  clover  were  turned  in, while  they  gain  the  pasturage. 


Muck  B>cposi£.  —  “  W.  W.,”  Burlington, 
W.  Ya.  “  I  have  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter, 
made  by  a  spring  running  over  a  flat,  causing  weeds  and 
grass  to  grow  and  rot.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  it  as 
a  fertilizer?”  It  can  he  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  good 
advantage.  1.  As  an  absorbent  in  barn-yards,  stables, 
sties,  and  privies.  2.  For  composting  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  three  loads  of  the  mould  to  one  of  manure,  upon  the 
ground  where  it  will  be  wanted  next  spring.  3.  For  com-, 
posting  with  lime  or  with  ashes.  4.  For  spreading  upon 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  or 
to  he  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops.  For  any  of  these  pur¬ 
poses  it  will  he  better  to  draw  it  out  upon  dry  land  and 
expose  it  to  the  frosts  of  one  winter. 

SSome  MilS. — D.  B.  Sebold,  N.  J.  If  you  have 
a  bone  mill  that  will  grind  twelve  tons  a  week,  that  will 
go  by  horse  or  water  power,  and  that  you  can  sell  for 
$200,  yon  will  do  well  to  put  it  in  the  market  at  once. 
We  know  of  no  mill  suitable  for  this  work  that  can  be 
made  for  twice  this  sum.  Hundreds  of  farmers  would  be 
glad  to  own  such  a  mill  if  they  could  afl'ord  it.  They  can 
get  hones  cheap  in  the  villages,  but  the  trouble  is  in  re¬ 
ducing  them.  The  mill  would  sell  well  if  advertised. 

Mamtare  isa  !®astsii*es» 

— “  C.  T.  S..”  Richfield.  “  My  sheep  and  cattle  drop  most 
of  their  manure  near  the  gate  where  they  lie  at  night. 
Is  there  any  remedy  ?”  The  sheep  can  he  managed  by 
putting  them  in  pens  at  night  in  different  parts  of  the 
field.  The  cattle  will  change  their  place  of  rest  by  salt¬ 
ing  them  in  various  parts  of  the  pasture.  A  little  extra 
feed  frequently  offered  will  draw  them  to  almost  any  re¬ 
quired  spot,  if  it  is  dry.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
manure  as  evenly  distributed  as  possible. 


IBrccdiaig’  Eu  :i mi  Eb». — “B. 

H.,”  Jamaica,  L.  I.  This  practice  is  carefully  avoided  by 
the  best  poultry  men.  Fowls  of  the  same  parentage 
should  not  he  sold  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  together. 
The  cocks  should  he  changed  every  spring. 

ECooBts. — “L.  L.  G.,”  Bordentown,  N.  J.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  rook  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
country.  The  rooks  are  highly  prized  by  British  farmers 
for  the  protection  they  afford  to  their  fields.  They  live 
largely  upon  larvae  dug  Horn  among  the  roots  of  grass, 
and  only  plunder  the  grain  fields  when  forced  by  hunger. 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  in  a  recent  number :  “  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  to  destroy  or  banish  these 
birds,  but  it  has  always  been  a  cause  of  hitter  regret,  for 
the  immense  increase  of  the  insect  tribes  that  followed 
their  absence  inflicted  more  injury  than  the  rooks  them¬ 
selves  would  have  done.  Sucli  is  the  case  at  this  very 
moment  in  France,  where,  owing  to  the  war  waged 
avainst  theso  birds,  the  communes  arc  paying  for  the 


destruction  of  the  cockchafers,  which  in  myriads  are 
ravaging  the  fields  and  woods.”  We  have  a  great  excess 
of  insects  in  all  the  older  parts  of  this  country,  owing  no 
doubt  mainly  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  birds  by 
amateur  sportsmen.  Insect  depredators  arc  among  the 
worst  enemies  the  farmer  and  fruitgrower  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  and  we  need  a  great  increase  of  birds  to  keep 
them  in  check.  The  birds  are  easily  kept  within  bounds, 
but  the  insects  are  too  mighty  for  man.  Literally  he  is 
“  crushed  before  the  moth.” 

Cutting’  Corn  fljy  tke  BEoots. — “J.  G.,” 
Morristown,  N.  J.  This  practice  has  been  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  for  the  last  twonty  years,  and  this  is  one  of  the  host 
tests  of  its  economy.  The  grain  is  heavier  than  when 
the  stalks  are  cut  as  in  the  old  method ;  the  labor  is 
much  less ;  the  fodder,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  more  valu¬ 
able.  If  cut  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed,  the  whole 
stalk  will  be  eaten  when  chatted.  It  is  Highly  prized  by 
milkmen,  and  many  consider  it  equal  to  the  best  upland 
hay  for  producing  milk. 

Lima  SSeans  and  Corn. — “F.  II.,” 

Lynn,  Mass.  Limas  may  be  shelled  when  of  a  size  fit 
for  cooking  and  dried.  They  are  to  he  soaked  over  night 
when  used.  Those  that  approach  maturity  had  better  bo 
allowed  to  ripen.  If  you  can  afford  to  use  them,  con¬ 
sidering  tlie  high  price  they  bring  as  seed,  try  some  pork 
and  beans  made  with  Limas.  It  is  the  old  Yankee  stan¬ 
dard  dish  glorified. — Or,  boil  until  tender  and  fry  brown 
in  butter.  Sweet  corn  has  been  fully  disenssed  in  past 
months  in  the  household  columns. 

TBac  Cultivation  of  SotrfyUaMm.—  “  F. 

II.  C.,”  Ludlow,  Mass.  “  Does  the  Sorghum  crop  pay  ?” 
The  cultivation  of  this  crop  made  rapid  progress  during 
the  war,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  has  probably  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in 
the  northern  States,  especially  in  the  West,  as  a  paying 
farm  crop.  Large  quantities  of  syrup  are  made,  which 
find  a  ready  home  market.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  crop  this  year  is  a  small  one,  but  the  Sorgho 
Journal  claims  that  the  quantity  planted  the  present 
season  is  much  greater  than  the  last,  though  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  1866.  The  crop  fails  frequently  through 
poor  seed,  and  those  who  save  their  own  seed  should  he 
careful  to  guard  it  against  frost.  Tlie  seed  may  he  gather¬ 
ed  before  it  is  fully  mature,  and  if  kept  from  frost,  and 
thoroughly  dried,  it  will  vegetate  ranch  better  than  that 
which  is  frosted,  and  afterwards  ripens  upon  the  stalk, 

fllarly  B5»sc  l*otnto — E*i-cmiuniss. — 

In  another  item  will  he  found  some  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Early  Rose  Potato.  Since  that  was  in  type  we 
have  had  abundant  testimony  from  others,  ail  of  tlie  same 
purport.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  this  variety, 
the  publishers  have  placed  it  upon  the  list  of  premiums, 
upon  terms  which  will  enable  those  who  desire  to  make 
a  trial  of  this  remarkable  potato  to  do  so,  with  a  very 
little  effort  expended  in  procuring  subscribers  for  tho 
Agriculturist—  See  Premium  Lists. 

rI'lae  l\>w  Eng-lancI  B'nai’. — The  great 
Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  occurred  the  first  week  in  September.  The  show 
of  neat  stock  was  magnificent,  the  best  herds  of  each 
prominent  breed  being  well  represented.  There  was  also 
competition  enough  to  excite  interest,  and  tlie  decisions 
of  tlie  judges,  though  made  with  no  little  perplexity  in 
some  cases,  met  with  general  approval.  No  doubt  mis¬ 
takes  were  made,  hut  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
all  wont  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  It  was,  moreover,  a  very 
even  show,  each  breed,  Short-horns,  Devons,  Ayrsliires, 
and  Jerseys,  being  from  several  exhibitors,  and  most  of 
the  animals  of  marked  excellence.  The  great  Dutch 
breed  (in  color,  spotted  black  and  white,  in  size  excelling 
the  largest  Short-horns,  and  in  coarseness  rivaling'a  post 
and  rail  fence,  groat  feeders  and  great  milkers)  were  a 
novelty  to  most  spectators,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
The  show  of  working  oxen,  usually  the  conspicuous  fea¬ 
ture  of  Connecticut  fairs,  was  not  large,  but  it  was 
very  fine,  some  of  the  best  pairs  and  “  strings  ”  coming 
from  other  States.  Mutton  sheep  were  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  small-cattle  department,  but  some  of  the  400- 
pound  Cotswold  can  hardly  come  under  this  designation. 
Tliis  breed  was  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  of  a  quality 
we  have  never  seen  equalled.  There  were  some  good  . 
Southdowns,  but  the  average  was  low,  and  Merinos  were 
there  witli  wrinkles  and  grease  enough  to  have  satisfied 
even  a  Hammond.  The  show  of  swine  was  unworthy  of 
tlie  Society,  and  a  pair  of  Windsor  Suffolks  were  all  we 
remember  as  above  mediocrity.  A  single  exhibitor  from 
New  Haven  redeemed  the  poultry  show  from  utter  failure, 
and  his  collection  was  excellent  and  instructive.  Tho 
important  feature  of  the  horse  show,  and  one  which 
should  be  everywhere  encouraged,  was  tho  exhibition  of 
stallions  with  their  progeny.  The  high-bred  trotting 


stallion  “Ashland”  was  shown,  with,  we  should  judge,  a 
score  or  more  of  his  colts  and  fillies  of  all  ages  front  four 
or  five  years  old  to  yearlings,  showing  a  very  strong  fam¬ 
ily  likeness.  There  were  an  unusual  dumber  of  fine 
breeding  horses  shown,  among  them  some  noble  thorough¬ 
bred  mares.  Tlie  Implement  Department  was  not  very 
extensive,  but  literally  filled  with  meritorious  articles. 
There  have  been  great  improvements  in  horse-rakes.  An 
invention  applicable  to  all  mowing  machines  enables  the 
driver  to  lift  the  cutter  bar  quickly  and  easily  with  his 
foot,  without  using  his  hand.  We  noticed  an  admirable 
safety  wliiflletree  trace  hook,  several  good  hay  tedders, 
and  one  of  them  possibly  good,  and,  if  so,  very  cheap  and 
handy;  and  a  self-loading  “rigging”  for  hay  wagons, 
which  we  think  will  work.  This  will,  with  a  man  to  tend 
it  upon  the  ground,  pitch  on  its  own  hay  faster  than  two 
men  can  possibly  take  care  of  it  on  tlie  load.  A  reversible 
plow  upon  a  new  principle,  for  use  upon  level  land,  struck 
us  as  very  good.  Two  shares  and  mould  hoards  are  fitted 
upon  one  large  plate  which  is  the  iandside  for  both,  and 
this  is  easily  turned  over  the  iron  beam,  and  thus  tho  im¬ 
plement  becomes  either  a  right  or  left-hand  plow.  In  the 
Household  Department  there  were  many  interesting 
things  also.  The  New  Haven  carriage  makers  made  a 
grand  display,  but  not  particularly  agricultural.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  were  a  meagre  show — the  only  interest¬ 
ing  article  to  us  being  the  new  grape  “Eumeian,”  shown 
for  the  first  time.  Tlie  floral  show  was  in  one  of  tlie  fine 
halls  of  the  city,  and  was  most  admirable.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  pictures  of  great  excellence,  chiefly  loan¬ 
ed,  and  the  sides  and  center  of  tlie  Halls  were  filled  with 
choice  flowers,  bouquets,  foliage  plants,  ferns,  etc.,  of 
rare  beauty,  in  great  profusion,  and  tastefully  arranged. 

There  is  usually  complaint  At  such  gatherings,  and  some 
grumbling  is  expected,  often  justifiable  and  frequently 
not,  hut  on  this  occasion  there  was  the  most  obvious 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Society.  In  the  first  place,  the  Society  had  apparen tly  sold 
itself  out  to  a  jockey  clnh  and  turned  its  meeting  into  a 
horse  race,  with  an  agricultural  attachment.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  tried  weakly  to  give  dignity  to  the  agricultural  part. 
In  his  great  pavilion  he  maintained  a  solitary  majesty, 
his  tables  being  occupied  by  a  few  reporters  who  escaped 
from  the  jam  of  tlie  race  course  for  quiet.  The  show  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  meagre. 
We  heard  of  exhibitors  in  tills  department  who  were 
turned  away  because  their  contributions  were  judged  in¬ 
sufficient  to  give  them  admission,  though  competing  for 
the  published  prizes.  Tlie  grounds  were  occupied  in  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  places  by  side  shows  of  fat 
women,  learned  pigs,  and  all  sorts  of  monstrosities. 
Spirits  were  sold  freely, and  the  accompaniments  of  a  race¬ 
course  bar,  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  noisy  ribaldry, 
were  thrust  before  the  refined  and  decorous  parties  of 
city  and  country  men  and  women,  lads  and  lasses,  who 
came  to  the  show.  Here,  too,  was  the  open  sale  of  “racing 
pools  ”  at  auction.  Pool  selling  is  regarded  as  the  very 
worst  form  of  horse-race  gambling,  and  it  is  a  burning 
disgrace  to  the  officers  of  tlie  N.  E.  Ag’l.  Society  that 
they  allowed  it.  If  this  is  the  Boston  way  of  managing 
a  Society  of  this  kind,  it  is  high  time  there  was  a  eliange. 
These  associations  are  not  such  as  tlie  wives,  daughters, 
and  sons  of  New  England  farmers  should  be  accustomed  to. 

Fitting’  for  4Bie  Nursery  BSusEness. 

“  D.  K.  M.,”  Magnolia,  (no  State)  says:  “I  wish  to  fit 
myself  for  the  nursery  business  ;  please  inform  mo  what 
books  I  had  better  read.”  Reading  will  lie  a  good  prep¬ 
aration  to  enable  one  to  learn  tlie  business  intelligently. 
Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  Warder’s  Pomology,  Fuller’s  Small 
Fruit  Cuiturist,  Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
Hoopes’  Evergreens,  and  Fuller  and  Mohr  on  the  Grape, 
all  contain  much  that  would  he  a  great  help  to  a  begin¬ 
ner.  We  assume  that  of  course  Mr.  M.  intends  to  learn 
tlie  practice  with  some  competent  nurseryman. 

<C5as  Enme. — “A.  N.,”  Nashua,  N.  II.  Tliis 
article  is  tolie  used  with  caution,  as  it  contains  deleterious 
matters  witli  the  ammonia  and  gypsum,  which  are  useful. 
It  may  he  spread  upon  mowing  or  pasture  land,  at  the 
rate  of  three  tons  to  tlie  acre,  with  good  effects  upon  tho 
subsequent  crop.  At  the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre  it 
kills  vegetation.  It  might  he  used  to  eradicate  weeds  in 
very  foul  land,  and  in  walks. 

Farmers’  C!ul!»s. — “G.  N.  T.,”  Nicholson, 
Pa.,  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  ns  how  these  clubs  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  managed  ?  The  less  machinery  you  have  about 
them,  the  hotter.  Meet  around  at  tlie  farmers’  houses,  if 
there  is  no  better  place,  appoint  a  chairman  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  a  secretary  for  a  Jonger  time,  three  months  or  a 
year,  propose  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  let  each  mail 
give  ills  experience  and  ask  his  questions.  Tlie  moro 
familiar  the  meetings  can  he  made,  the  better.  A  dozen 
farmers  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  for  discussion  and 
to  inspect  stock,  crops,  and  buildings,  could  not  fail  to 
Help  one  another  to  he  better  farmers  and  housekeepers. 
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The  Department  ot"  Agriculture. 

— “F.  B.  W.”  asks  us  to  advise  our  readers  to  petition 
Congress  to  abolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Not 
yet,  Mr.  W.  The  present  Commissioner  is  quite  desirous 
of  working  for  the  good  of  farmers,  if  they  will  through 
their  associations  indicate  what  they  would  have  him  to 
do.  lie  had  not  been  long  in  place  before  he  discharged 
a  lot  of  nobodies  and  shut  up  the  seed-shop,  for  which  he 
deserves  much  credit.  The  only  charge  our  correspond¬ 
ent  makes  against  the  Department  is  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  are  expensive  and  are  unequally  distributed.  The 
reports  are  really  accessible  to  every  farmer,  as  all 
Agricultural  Societies  can  have  them,  and  every  farmer 
should  be  a  member  of  such  an  organization.  The  sum 
appropriated  to  the  Department  is  not  large,  and  we  do 
not  deem  its  abolishment  demanded  on  the  score  of 
economy.  The  promptness  with  which  the  Commissioner 
took  steps  to  have  the  Texas  cattle  disease  investigated 
shows  that  he  intends  to  work  for  the  fanning  interest. 

- - —  * — — — ■— - -  — - - 

American  Hay  in  England. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  drought,  hay  is  very  scarce  and 
high  in  England,  and  some  of  our  enterprising  merchants 
have  sent  over  a  considerable  number  of  bales  from  this 
country.  Should  there  be  no  prejudice  against  American 
hay,  and  should  it  command  the  same  price  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  article,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  present 
premium  on  gold,  hay  would  be  sent  in  large  quantities 
and  with  considerable  profit  to  the  shippers.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  most 
extravagant  statements  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  price  of  our  hay  crop.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  anticipation  of  extreme  high 
prices  will  be  realized.  One  of  our  foreign  exchanges 
notices  the  sale  by  auction  at  Liverpool  of  foreign-grown 
hay.  It  says :  “  The  imports  from  Belgium  realized  from 
£5  15a.  to  £6  per  ton,  whilst  those  from  the  United 
States  sold  at  from  £4  10a.  to  £5  10a.  On  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  English-grown  was  purchased  at  £7  per  ton.”  Beck¬ 
oning  seven  dollars  to  the  pound,  English  hay  is  worth 
$19  per  ton,  and  American  hay  $31.50  to  3S.50  per  ton,  say 
an  average  of  $35  per  ton, — a  difference  of  $14  per  ton  in 
favor  of  English  hay.  Those  who  have  based  their  cal¬ 
culations  therefore  on  the  price  of  English  hay  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  The  Irish  Farmers’  Gazette  obtain¬ 
ed  samples  of  the  hay,  and  says:  “The  Belgian  hay 
seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  English  sample,  but  decid¬ 
edly  inferior  to  a  well  saved  specimen  of  Irish  hay  with 
which  we  compared  it.  The  American  hay  is  extremely 
coarse — more  like  dried  rushes  than  the  produce  of  a 
meadow.  One  specimen  is  very  inferior,  and  is  certainly 
not  equal  in  feeding  value  to  good  oaten  straw.  If  the 
Americans  can  send  us  no  better  we  need  not  appreheml 
much  serious  competition  from  them  in  the  matter  of 
fodder.”  We  can  hardly  believe  that  those  engaged  in 
this  business  could  have  committed  the  folly  of  sending 
an  inferior  article.  It  is  more  probable  that  good  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  was  sent,  and  those  acquainted  with  English 
meadow  hay  can  easily  understand  how  coarse  it  would 
appear  in  comparison.  If  there  is  any  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  analyses  which  have  been  made,  Timothy 
is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grasses,  and  we  should  be 
surprised  if  the  English  horses  do  not  pronounce  a  differ¬ 
ent  verdict  from  that  of  the  Farmers’  Gazette.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  hay  has  been  submitted  to  chemical  analy¬ 
sis,  and  we  shall  know  more  about  it  in  a  few  weeks. 

- ^  4  ■■■a  @  O* - - 

Tile  Importance  of  Selecting- 
Good  Cattle  for  Fattening  in  Winter.— In  a 

paper  on  Stall-feeding  read  before  the  Limerick  Farmers’ 
Club,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Hunt,  he  said:  “  We  often  hear  that 
stall-feeding  does  not  pay,  but  if  you  only  saw  the  de¬ 
scription  of  cattle  that  these  farmers  try  to  fatten,  yon 
would  not  be  surprised  that  they  find  the  speculation  a 
losing  one.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  great  qnestion  of 
profit  or  loss  is  generally  decided  the  day  the  selection  is 
made  of  the  beasts  intended  for  fattening ;  also  the  condi¬ 
tion  they  are  in  when  tied  up.  The  proper  time  for  doing 
so  is  the  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  all  housed  before  the  wet  or 
cold  weather  tells  on  them.” — There  can  l>e  no  doubt  of 
the  importance  of  paying  great  attention  to  the  kind  of 
cattle  intended  for  fattening.  The  neglect  of  this  is  one 
reason  Why  farmers  think  that  if  an  animal  is  allowed  a 
liberal  allowance  of  hay  and  meal,  it  will  soon  “  eat  its 
head  off.”  With  a  well-bred  grade  Short-horn  or  Devon, 
the  result  would  be  very  different. 

- -  i  na^Ber  »  » 

Winter  Fallows. 


The  object  of  summer-fallowing  land  is — 1st,  To  clean 
it;  2d,  To  give  it  rest ;  and  3d,  To  enrich  it.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  anything  on  the  first  point.  We  all  un¬ 
derstand  why  and  how  summer-fallowing  cleans  land  ; 


but  we  may  not  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  advantages  of 
allowing  it  to  rest.  The  growth  and  removal  of  plants 
necessarily  impoverish  the  soil.  Stopping  plants  from 
growing  by  continually  stirring  the  land  prevents  this 
exhaustion,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  land  rests  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  pasture,  and  all  the  grass  which 
grows  is  returned  to  it  in  the  droppings  of  the  animals. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  real  object  of  a  summer 
fallow  is  to  clean  the  land  and  to  enrich  it.  Pulverizing 
the  soil  and  exposing  the  particles  to  the  atmosphere 
decomposes  the  organic  matter  and  disintegrates  the 
mineral  matter,  and  thus  renders  available  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  plant-food,  which  before  lay  inert  and  unavailable. 

The  old-fashioned  system  of  summer-fallowing  is  now 
seldom  practiced  in  this  country  or  in  Europe;  but 
in  England,  on  the  heavy  lands,  the  “bean  fallow,”  and 
on  the  light  lands  a  turnip  fallow  have  taken  its  place.  In 
this  country  there  are  a  few  farmers  who  still  plow  their 
land  three  times  in  summer-fallowing  for  wheat, but  of  late 
years  nearly  all  our  summer  fallows  are  plowed  but  once — 
say  in  June  or  July — and  all  that  is  afterwards  done  is 
to  keep  the  surface  clean  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  etc. 

Our  present  object  is  not  to  advocate  or  reprobate  this 
system,  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  winter  fallow 
will  not  do  nearly  or  quite  as  much  good  as  such  a  sum¬ 
mer  fallow.  If  the  land  was  plowed  early  in  the  fall, 
many  weeds  would  start,  and  could  be  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  before  winter  sets  in,  or  at  all  events 
they  would  be  killed  by  a  second  plowing  in  the  spring. 
We  do  not  see,  however,  why  land  that  is  plowed  in 
September  or  even  the  first  of  October  could  not  be 
again  plowed,  should  the  weather  permit,  the  latter  part 
of  November  or  often  in  December.  It  would  then  lie  up 
rough  and  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  effects  of  the  frost. 

In  England,  farmers  appreciate  a  severe  frost  in  making 
the  land  “turnup”  better  in  the  spring.  Here,  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  at  least,  we  are  always  sure 
of  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  the  soil,  and  it  is  evident 
that  but  few  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  effect  of 
frost  in  disintegrating  and  mellowing  their  arable  land. 
If  they  did,  winter  fallows  would  be  more  common. 

— - -  - — — —  Or— - - - 

Cider  Making. 

Portable  cider-mills  that  can  be  worked  by  hand  are 
very  convenient  and  useful,  when  there  are  but  few  cider- 
apples  to  be  worked  up.  It  often  happens  that  a  farmer 
has  a  few  bushels  of  apples  that  will  not  keep  till  the 
time  of  making  the  main  crop  into  cider,  and  in  this  case 
a  portable  cider-mill  will  enable  him  to  use  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage;  but  when  there  are  several  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  ready  at  one  time,  the  old-fashioned  custom  of 
taking  a  load  of  apples  and  straw  to  the  nearest  cider- 
mill  is  the  pleasanter,  and  we  believe  the  more  profitable 
plan.  It  is  a  kind  of  holiday  for  the  boys.  The  apples 
are ‘allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  the  wind  and 
frosty  nights  will  let  them.  The  riper  they  are,  the  better 
the  cider.  They  are  picked  up  and  placed  in  a  large 
heap,  either  in  the  orchard  or  at  the  cider-mill,  and  are 
allowed  to  lie  a  few  days  to  complete  the  ripening  process, 
in  which  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  They 
are  then  rasped  or  ground  into  pulp.  If  the  weather  is 
cool  and  the  apples  not  quite  ripe,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
pulp  remain  in  the  vat  a  few  days  before  pressing  out  the 
juice.  Thisgives  the  cidera  higher  color,  makes  itsweet- 
er,  and  of  better  flavor.  The  process  of  pressing  is  sim¬ 
ple,  but  requires  some  skill.  Four  boards  about  six  inch¬ 
es  wide  are  nailed  together  in  a  square,  the  size  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  make  the  cheese,  say  from  four  to  five  feet.  This 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  press,  and  a  little  clean 
rye  or  wheat  straw,  pulled  out  straight  into  bundles,  is 
put  inside  with  the  ends  extending  about  a  foot  all  around. 
The  pulp  is  then  put  into  this  rim  forming  a  layer  about 
six  inches  thick;  the  straw  is  then  turned  on  it,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  pulp  placed  on  the  straw  to  keep  it  down.  The  rim 
is  then  lifted  and  a  stick  is  placed  at  eacli  comer  on  the 
layer  of  pulp  for  the  rim  to  rest  on ;  some  more  straw  is 
then  placed  all  around,  and  another  layer  of  pulp  added 
and  the  straw  turned  over  it  as  before.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  cheese  is  as  large  as  desired,  using  say 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples. 

The  cider  will  commence  to  flow  at  once,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  the  cheese  settle  down  somewhat  before  turning 
the  screw.  If  pressed  too  much  at  first,  the  pulp  may 
burst  out  at  the  sides.  The  cheese  is  generally  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  press  all  night,  and  before  leaving  in 
the  evening,  the  screw  i6  turned  as  tight  as  possible.  In 
the  morning  additional  pressure  is  given,  and  when  the 
cider  has  leased  to  flow,  the  screw  is  turned  back,  the 
boards  taken  off,  and  the  corners  of  the  cheese  are  cut 
off  with  a  hay  knife  and  the  pomace  laid  on  the  top.  The 
pressure  is  again  applied,  and  the  cider  will  flow  freely. 
As  soon  as  it  ceases,  remove  the  pressure  and  cut  off  four 
or  five  inches  of  pomace  from  the  sides  of  the  cheese, 
place  it  on  top,  and  apply  the  pressure  again  as  long  as 
any  cider  will  flow.  Eight  bushels  of  good  apples  will 


make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The  cider  is  usually  put  in  bar¬ 
rels  at  once  and  sold  while  sweet. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  suppose  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
applo  is  not  cider,  any  more  than  the  sweet  juice  of  tha 
grape  is  wine.  It  is  converted  into  cider  by  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Those  who  prefer  sweet  cider  resort  to  various 
methods  for  arresting  this  process,  such  as  putting  a 
handful  of  powdered  clay  into  each  barrel,  or  two  or  three 
pounds  of  well-burned  charcoal.  Others  add  a  little  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  Sometimes  a  few  gallons  of  cider  are  placed 
in  the  barrel,  and  then  a  rag  dipped  in  brimstone  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  long  tapering  bung;  this  is  ignited  and  the 
bung  loosely  inserted.  After  the  brimstone  iscensumed, 
the  barrel  is  rolled  until  the  cider  has  absorbed  the  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  gas.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  up  witli  cider. 
The  sulphurous  acid  gas  acting  on  the  albuminous  matter 
in  the  cider  arrests  fermentation.  The  objection  to  this 
method  is  that  if  too  much  gas  is  absorbed,  it  may  prove 
unpleasant  if  not  injurious.  To  obviate  this,  sulphite 
of  lime  is  now  used,  which  has  the  property  of  check¬ 
ing  fermentation.  We  have  tasted  cider  preserved  in 
this  way  that  was  excellent,  and  we  have  also  tasted 
some  that  was  execrable.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
cider  sweet  and  pure  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  If  the  cider  is  not  made  until  just 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  can  afterwards  be  kept  at  or 
near  the  freezing  point,  it  will  remain  sweet  and  excellent. 

To  make  good  fermented  cider  that  will  keep  a  year  or 
more  without  turning  too  sour  to  boused  for  anything 
but  vinegar  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  The  first  thing  is 
to  exclude  all  decayed  fruit,  but  it  should  be  quite  ripe. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  should  be  used  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  sweeter  the  juice,  the  stronger  the 
cider,  and  the  better  it  will  keep.  Put  the  barrel  imme¬ 
diately  in  a  cool  cellar — the  cooler  the  better.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  may  go  on  slowly  or  rapidly,  practice  differing 
in  this  respect.  In  the  former  case  the  liquid  is  treatod 
in  all  respects  like  wine.  The  cask  has  a  bung  in  which 
is  fixed  air-tight  a  tin  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  ora  piece 
of  India-rubber  tube.  The  free  end  of  the  tube  in  either 
case  dips  into  a  vessel  of  water.  This  arrangement  al¬ 
lows  the  gases  liberated  in  fermentation  to  pass  out,  and 
the  end  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  water,  air  cannot 
pass  in.  The  bubbling  of  the  gas  through  the  water 
shows  how  the  fermentation  is  progressing.  When  this 
has  ceased,  the  cider  is  racked  off  into  clean  casks,  which 
are  to  be  full  and  bunged  tightly.  The  following  treat¬ 
ment  is  communicated  by  an  English  friend,  which  he 
assures  us  is  attended  with  good  results.  Most  readers 
would  probably  prefer  their  cider  and  beefsteak  separate. 

“  Put  into  the  barrel  of  cider  five  or  six  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  a  pound  of  raw,  lean  beefsteak.  Let  the  bung 
be  open ;  keep  the  barrel  full,  so  that,  as  fermentation 
takes  place,  the  scum  thrown  to  the  surface  may  run  off 
through  the  bung.  Some  cider  should  be  reserved  to  be 
added  every  day  or  so,  to  supply  the  waste  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  When  all  the  scum  is  thus  worked  off,  bung  up 
the  barrel  tightly  and  place  a  few-  handfuls  of  wet  sand 
on  the  bung,  pressed  firmly  to  exclude  the  air.” 


Seeding  with  "Weeds. 


Cleanness  of  the  soil  depends  more  upon  the 
treatment  -which  cultivated  crops  receive  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  than  upon  any  thing 
else.  Foul  land  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
system  of  farming.  It  not  only  greatly  increases 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  diminishes  the 
crops,  but  it  gives  us  foul  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
and  thus  the  evil  is  perpetuated.  It  is  easy  to 
keep  Indian  corn  and  all  the  larger  seeds  clean, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  grass  seed  clean 
by  any  other  process  than  clean  cultivation, 
while  the  land  is  under  the  plow.  Whatever 
grows  in  the  meadow  is  cut  with  the  grass,  and 
the  seeds  are  hopelessly  mixed.  Much  of  t ho 
grain  that  is  sold  for  seeding  has  chess  or  other 
foul  stuff  in  it,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  daisies  or  white  weed,  dock  and 
thistles,  mixed  in  with  the  timothy,  red  top,  and 
clover  that  we  buy  at  the  stores  for  pure  seed. 
Such  sales  are  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  whether 
the  man  who  raises  the  seed  designs  it  or  not. 
Few  farmers  have  the  means  of  detecting  the 
cheat  until  the  weeds  come  up,  and  bloom  with 
the  grasses  in  their  meadows.  Then  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  “  an  enemy  hath  done  this  ” ;  and 
he  is  none  the  less  an  enemy  because  he  bore 
his  neighbor  no  personal  ill  will.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  in  riding  through  the  country  to  see  so 
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many  plants  out  of  place,  and  so  very  few 
meadows  and  pastures  producing  grass  only. 
Even  upon  the  virgin  soils  of  the  West,  recently 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  or  the  prairie,  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  rank  growth  of  weeds. 
Their  diminishing  wheat  crops  are  owing  quite 
as  much  to  the  presence  of  these  weeds  in  the 
stubble,  as  to  the  loss  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  or 
to  the  changing  seasons.  There  are  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  indirectly  pay  a  heavier  tax  to 
weeds  than  to  tire  government.  We  insist,  then, 
upon  absolute  clean  tillage  all  through  dog  days, 
as  the  only  economy.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  extra  cultivation  required  will  be  paid  for 
in  the  extra  yield  of  corn,  and  in  all  the  root 
crops,  except  potatoes.  This  crop,  fortunately, 
is  not  injured  by  early  lifting,  and  as  soon  as 
dug,  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  weeds. 
If  green,  they  can  be  turned  under,  and  add  to 
the  riches  of  the  soil.  If  ripe,  burn  them. 


How  Muck  and  its  Composts  Help  the  Soil. 


In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  some  of  the 
methods  of  composting  muck  and  peat  and  of 
preparing  them  for  fertilizers.  We  now  point 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  benefit  the 
soil.  They  add  a  large  mass  of  organic  matter 
directly  to  growing  plants,  and  supply  their 
wants.  These  peat  swamps  are  the  sepulchres 
of  dead  plants,  containing  most  of  the  elements 
of  our  cultivated  crops.  Composting  puts  this 
organic  matter  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  An 
analysis  shows  that  peat  contains  nearly  the 
same  elements  as  cow  dung.  All  our  hard- 
cropped  fields  in  the  older  States  need  this 
vegetable  matter.  It  is  especially  valuable  upon 
sandy  and  gravelly  loams,  and  if  we  add  it  in 
large  quantities  enough  we  can  turn  a  barren 
sand  into  a  fertile  field.  Astonishing  results 
are  shown  from  the  application  of  these  com¬ 
posts  to  thin,  hungry  soils.  They  are  largely 
made  up  of  carbon,  and  their  decay  in  the  soil 
furnishes  carbonic  acid  gas,  both  to  the  roots  of 
plants  and  to  their  leaves.  The  great  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  crops  upon  drained  swamps  and  fresh 
clearings  is  due  mainly  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  this  gas,  furnished  by  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  In  all  cultivated. lands  the  carbon  in 
the  soil  is  steadily  wasting  by  the  removal  of 
the  crops,  and  it  must  be  restored  or  the  land 
will  not  pay  for  cultivating.  But  peat  contains 
nitrogen  in  considerable  quantities,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  to  plants  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
most  costly  elements  in  all  fertilizers.  The  ave¬ 
rage  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  tin*  thirty 
samples  of  peat  analyzed  by  Professor  Johnson 
for  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  l1  |a  per  cent  of  the  air-dried  substance,  or 
more  than  three  limes  the  quantity  usually 
found  in  stable  or  yard  manure.  When  the 
peat  is  weathered  and  composted  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  soil,  this  nitrogen  furnishes  ammo¬ 
nia  to  plants,  like  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
A  ton  of  sun-dried  peat,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Professor,  contains  thirty  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  thirty-six  pounds  of 
ammonia,  worth,  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
$7.20  a  ton.  This  may  not  be  all  available  for 
plants  the  first  season,  but  it  is  so  much  plant 
food  stored  away  in  the  soil,  certain  to  be 
wanted  in  due  time.  It  is  as  really  money  to 
the  farmer  as  the  nitrogen  which  he  puts  into 
the  soil  in  yard  manure  and  Peruvian  guano. 
There  is  also  an  incidental  benefit  from  the  free 
use  of  muck  compost  too  often  overlooked.  It 
enables  the  soil  to  appropriate  the  free  nitrogen 
pf  the  air.  This  is  oxidized  in  the  pores  of  the 


soil  to  nitric  acid,  and  thus  the  farmer’s  crops 
are  daily  dressed  with  the  most  costly  of  all  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  inorganic  elements  of  peat  are 
also  valuable.  The  ashes  have  considerable 
quantities  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  soda  in  less 
amount.  These  are  worth  as  much  as  the  same 
elements  furnished  in  other  manures. 

Besides  the  plant  food  which  is  furnished  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  peat,  it  helps  the  soil  in  other 
ways.  It  absorbs  water,  and  holds  it  like  a 
sponge  for  a  long  time.  This  property  of  peat 
makes  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  thin,  sandy, 
and  gravelly  lands.  These  lands  are  said  to  be 
leachy,  from  the  well-known  fact  that  manures 
do  not  benefit  them  much  after  the  first  season. 
But  the  escape  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
manure  is  into  the  air  rather  than  into  the 
earth,  because  there  is  not  vegetable  matter 
enough  in  the  soil  to  retain  them.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  dress  these  lands  heavily  with  peat 
composts.  They  hold  moisture  much  better 
to  guard  them  against  drought,  and  they  re¬ 
tain  the  ammonia  furnished  by  other  ma¬ 
nures.  So  many  and  important  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  peat  that  every  farmer  who  has  bogs 
ought  to  ascertain  their  quality  and  spend 
money  freely  in  making  composts.  Veiy  often 
they  are  the  cheapest  means  of  enriching  the 
farm  and  making  it  pay  large  dividends. 

- - - —  - • 

What  to  Do  with  the  Sheep. 

While  good,  fat  sheep  still  command  fair  prices, 
poor,  inferior  ones  can  hardly  be  given  away. 
During  the  past  mouth  such  sheep  have  sold 
in  Albany,  and  even  in  New  York,  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  head,  and  at  Pittsburg  and 
other  interior  markets,  whole  lots  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  50  cents  apiece.  At  the  same 
markets  fat  pigs  sold  for  eleven  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  In  other  words,  four  pounds  of 
pork  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  carcass  of 
mutton,  and  the  pelt  thrown  in.  Not  only  in 
our  large  cities,  but  also  in  the  country,  meat  is 
scarce,  and  commands  high  prices.  Good  fat 
mutton  even,  is  by  no  means  cheap.  It  is  only 
the  thin,  half-starved  sheep  that  are  so  low.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  state  of  things.  They 
ought  to  teach  us  a  lessson  which  we  are 
slow  to  learn,  that  it  is  never  well  to  rush 
into  one  kind  of  stock  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  and  then  to  half  starve  and  otherwise 
neglect  it  when  it  proves  less  profitable  than  we 
anticipated.  Those  farmers  who  have  taken  good 
care  of  their  flocks  can  still  dispose  of  them  to 
vastly  better  advantage  than  those  who  have 
neglected  them.  There  is  no  profit  in  keeping 
any  kind  of  stock  unless  it  is  kept  well.  There 
are  those  who  think  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep 
more  profitable  than  the  Merino,  and  just  now 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  a  long-wool  mania 
are  manifesting  themselves.  It  is  simply  a  re¬ 
action  from  the  American-merino  sheep  fever. 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  farmers  who  have  sold 
their  merino  sheep  for  fifty  cents  a  head  would 
have  done  no  better  if  they  had  had  the  English 
breeds.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  they  would  have  done  as  well,  for  the 
Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  Southdowns,  or  their 
grades  will  not  endure  neglect  or  starvation  as 
well  as  our  little,  active,  hardy  Merinos.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  breed,  but  in  the  men. 

‘  The  question  recurs,  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  sheep  ?  Stock  of  some  kind  we  must  keep. 
Butter,  cheese,  and  beef,  are  very  high,  while 
wool  is  low,  and  many  farmers  are  selling  their 


sheep  at  low  figures,  and  buying  cows  at  high 
prices.  Those  who  propose  going  into  dairy¬ 
ing,  with  little  experience,  should  count  the  cost. 
They  have  feeding  racks,  troughs,  sheds  or 
barns  adapted  for  wintering  sheep ;  but  how  is 
it  with  cows  or  cattle  ?  They  will  probably 
need  additional  buildings,  or  will  have  to  alter 
those  they  have,  and  it  will  take  a  pretty  large 
flock  of  sheep  at  present  prices  to  erect  even  a 
small  cow  stable.  We  do  not  anticipate  any 
material  reduction  in  the  demand  for  American 
cheese  abroad,  while  the  home  consumption 
will  undoubtedly  increase.  Still,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  base  our  calculations  on  the  present  high 
prices  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  great  drought 
in  England — the  worst  that  has  been  known 
since  1826 — has  increased  the  demand  for  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese,  while  the  introduction  of  cheese 
factories  into  sections  wdiich  have  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  only  butter,  combined  with  scanty  pas¬ 
turage,  will  account  for  the  comparative  scarci¬ 
ty  and  high  price  of  butter.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  pound  of  poor  butter  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  more  than  a  pound  of  fine  wool. 

On  most  farms  manure  is  a  necessity,  and 
there  is  no  economical  way  of  obtaining  it  in 
the  interior  without  keeping  stock.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn, 
many  farmers  are  determined  to  sow  all  their 
available  land  to  grain.  The  diminished  yield 
soon  shows  them  their  error.  Disastrous  as 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  sheep  fever,  the 
grain-growing  mania  will  be  even  more  injuri¬ 
ous.  It  will  curtail  the  profits  of  the  farm,  and 
leave  the  land  in  an  impoverished  condition, 
from  which  it  will  take  many  years  to  recover. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  keep 
sheep  or  cattle.  And  our  conviction  is,  that  for 
the  next  ten  years  sheep  will  pay  as  well  as 
any  other  kind  of  stock.  If  we  had  cattle  we 
W'ould  keep  them,  and  if  we  had  sheep,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  sell  them  at  present  prices. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is  best  to  do  with 
such  poor  sheep  as  will  not  sell  for  more  than 
fifty  cents  apiece.  To  try  to  fat  them  this  win¬ 
ter  would  be  throwing  money  away.  If  they 
are  sound,  healthy  sheep,  the  better  way  proba¬ 
bly  would  be  to  winter  them  on  coarse  fodder, 
with  grain  enough  to  keep  them  from  growing 
thinner  than  they  are  now.  The  wool  will  pay 
the  expense  of  wintering,  and  leave  us  the  ma¬ 
nure  for  profit.  Next  summer  give  them  good 
pasture,  and  turn  them  off  for  mutton  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Sheep  that  are  now  fat  bring  a  comparatively 
fair  price.  They  may  either  be  disposed  of  now, 
or  fed  liberally  till  mid-winter.  By  that  time 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poor 
sheep  that  are  glutting  the  markets  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  good  mutton  will  command  good  prices. 

In  regard  to  the  flock  of  ewes,  it  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  circumstances  whether  it  is  better  to 
cross  them  with  a  Southdown  or  Leicester,  or 
some  other  mutton  breed,  or  to  confine  the 
flock  simply  to  the  production  of  line  wool. 
For  the  last  few  years  long  wooled  crosses  have 
been  quite  profitable.  The  wool  has  been  in 
demand  for  combing  purposes,  and  the  mutton 
has  commanded  a  ready  sale.  But  of  course  it 
is  useless  to  expect  any  breed  or  cross  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  fleece  and  a  heavy  carcass'  without 
liberal  feeding.  Those  who  are  prepared  to 
give  extra  food  and  attention  to  their  flocks 
would  do  better  to  keep  mutton  sheep.  If 
large  flocks  are  kept,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
put  them  on  short  commons,  a  well-bred,  dry 
fleeced  Merino  would  be  the  most  profitable. 
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Fig.  1.— INLET  ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 


Duck  Shooting. 


In  October  the  various  species  of  ducks  arrive 
from  the  North,  and  congregate  in  the  hays 
along  the  coast,  where  they  find  their  favorite 
feeding  grounds.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trib¬ 
utaries  have  long  been  famous  for  the  immense 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  which  resort  to  them  at  this 


ite  food  of  the  Canvas-backs  is  the  Tape-grass 
or  Eel-grass,  Vallisneria  spiralis.  This,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  has  flat,  tape¬ 
like  leaves,  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
grows  in  slow  streams,  completely  submerged. 
It  is  said  that  the  Canvas-backs  eat  only  the 
roots  of  this  plant,  while  other  ducks  feed  upon 


the  leaves.  The  superiority  of  this  species  of 


Fig.  3. — SHOOTING  EltOM;  A  BLIND  Olt  SCKEEN. 

seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  excellence  of 
the  Canvas-back  is  due  to  the  Yallisneria,  and 
this  relationship  is  recognized  in  the  specific 
scientific  name,  the  bird  being  called  Anas  Val¬ 
lisneria.  Duck  shooting  calls  for  the  display 
of  strategy,  and  those  who  follow  it  for  sport  or 
for  profit  resort  to  various  ingenious  expedients 


to  get  near  the  game.  One  of  our  artists  sends 


season,  and  have  become  especially  noted  as  the 
resort  of  the  Canvas-back,  generally  esteem¬ 
ed  the  most  decli  ous  of  all  ducks.  In  our 
markets,  when  the  Canvas-backs  bring  four 
dollars  a  pair,  other  kinds  are  sold  for  a  dollar 
or  less.  The  ducks  when  they  arrive  from  the 
North  are  very  poor,  but  they  rapidly  fatten 


duck  is  attributable  to  this  particular  food,  which 
is  in  the  Chesapeake  called  “Wild  Celery,” 
though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  celery,  nor  is  it 
botauically  related  to  it.  A  gentleman  from  Al¬ 
bemarle  Sound  informed  us  that  Canvas-backs 
were  abundant  in  those  waters,  but  as  they  were 
without  their  proper  food,  “  Wild  Celery,”  they 
were  less  esteemed  than  some  other  species.  It 


us  sketches  he  has  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  Certain  favored  spots  over  which  the  birds 
pass  as  they  fly  from  one  feeding  place  to  an¬ 
other  are  often  rented  at  a  high  rate  as  shooting 
grounds.  A  point  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1.  Blinds  or  screens  are  built  to  hide  tho 
sportsmen  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  birds.  A  nearer 


Fig.  5,— SHOOTING  FROM  FLOAT, 


•NIGHT  SHOOTING. 
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view  of  one  of  these  blinds  is  given  in  figure  2. 

A  curious  way  of  enticing  the  birds  within 
range  is  called  toling,  fig.  3.  Dogs  of  a  small  breed 
are  trained  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  shore;  the  dog  is  sometimes  made  -more 
conspicuous  by  tying  a  red  handkerchief  around 
its  body.  The  ducks,  observing  the  motions  of 
the  dog,  swim  towards  the  shore  to  investigate; 
their  curiosit}'  being  satisfied  the  flock  sails  off 
again.  As  they  turn  and  present  broadside  to 
the  sportsmen,  they  shoot  and  often  kill  large 
numbers.  A  different  breed  of  dogs  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  the  dead  game  in  from  the  water. 

Among  the  other  devices  our  artist  has  rep¬ 
resented,  is  one  in  which  the  boat  is  converted 
into  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  huge  swan,  figure  4. 
A  boat  of  this  kind  can  be  silently  paddled  within 
shooting  distance  of  a  flock,  which  is  shot  at 
through  an  opening  in  the  breast  of  the  monster. 

Figure  5  represents  shooting  from  a  float  or 
battery.  A  broad  platform  is  so  ballasted  that 
it  just  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
is  anchored  in  a  place  where  the  birds  resort. 
The  sportsman  takes  his  position  upon  this,  and 
is  screened  from  sight  by  means  of  sedges  or 
boughs.  Decoys,  to  attract  the  birds,  made  of 
wood  and  painted  to  resemble  ducks,  are  anchor¬ 
ed  near  by.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  attend¬ 
ant  in  a  skiff,  at  a  distance,  to  pick  up  the  birds 
as  they  are  shot  by  the  man  on  the  float. 

Night  shooting,  represented  in  figure  C,  is 
sometimes  practised,  but  is  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  sportsmen,  as  the  birds,  if  alarmed  in 
the  night,  are  not  apt  to  return  to  the  same  feed¬ 
ing  ground  for  a  long  time  after  being  disturbed. 

Punt  shooting,  in  which  an  enormous  swivel 
gun  i3  used,  the  discharge  of  which  slaughters 
birds  by  the  hundred,  is,  we  believe,  properly 
prohibited  by  law  in  the  Chesapeake  waters. 

Care  of  Tools. 

We  recently  saw  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
districts  of  New  England,  a  mowing  machine 
left  in  the  open  field  just  where  the  last  swath 
was  finished.  The  man  who  owned  it  had 
kept  it  out  without  shelter  for  several  years. 
He  had  unscrewed  the  cutting  gear  and  housed 
it,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  might  possibly 
rust.  But  lie  had  not  thought  that  the  running 
gear  would  rust,  or  the  wood  rot.  Yet  this 
man  was  not  lacking  in  intelligence  or  in  capital. 
He  had  a  good  farm  and  plenty  of  barn  room, 
and  fifteen  minutes’  labor  at  the  close  of  the 
hay  harvest  would  have  secured  the  machine 
against  the  weather.  It  was  simply  from  the  habit 
of  carelessness  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
that  he  did  not  put  it  undercover.  That  fifteen 
minutes  of  ease  will  cost  him  dear.  A  machine 
thus  used  may  last  five  years,  probably  less. 
Properly  cared  for  and  housed,  it  would  be  good 
for  ten.  If  his  machine  cost  him  $125  he  pays 
$25  a  year  for  field  exposure.  This  is  not  all ; 
a  mowing  machine  never  runs  so  smoothly  or 
cuts  so  well  as  after  a  few  weeks’  use  when  it  is 
new ;  every  day’s  exposure  to  sun  or  lgin,  or 
even  to  the  dew  of  the'  night,  rusts,  warps, 
shrinks  or  swells  some  parts,  which,  if  kept  dry 
and  oiled,  would  remain  in  the  best  condition 
very  long.  So  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
in  using  the  machine  is  greatly  increased,  and 
even  the  extra  amount  of  oil  and  the  greater 
frequency  of  application  will  of  itself  be  an  im¬ 
portant  item,  and  we  may  add  to  the  $25  a  year 
above  stated,  $5  more  to  balance  the  account  of 
pecuniary  loss  and  extra  labor.  This  is  patron¬ 
izing  the  picturesque  at  great  disadvantage. 
Can  farmers  afford  this  esthetic  indulgence? 
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We  got  home  yesterday  from  a  fishing  ex¬ 
cursion  among  the  Thousand  Isles.  The  cliil-. 
dren  enjoyed  the  trip  as  much  as  any  of  us,  and 
returned  home  a  great  deal  better.  The  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  right  in  advising  farmers  to  take  a 
few  days’  recreation.  We  need  it  as  much  as 
the  professional  or  business  man.  The  mind  is 
apt  to  get  into  a  rut,  and  a  change  of  scene  and 
associations  is  as  beneficial  as  a  change  of  air 
and  occupation.  The  despondent  man  finds 
that  others,  too,  have  their  trials,  and  that  weeds 
grow  in  other  sections  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
and  he  will  come  home  with  a  determination  to 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  his  lot  in  life,  to 
be  a  better  man  and  a  better  farmer.  The  self- 
satisfied  man — if  such- an  individual  can  be 
found  among  our  farmers — will  find  that  there 
are  other  people  in  the  world  as  conceited  and 
as  disagreeable  -  as  himself,  and  he  may  return 
home  with  a  few  new  ideas  in  his  head,  and  a 
grain  or  two  of  humility  in  his  heart. 

You  have  to  hire  a  boat  and  a  man  to  row, 
who  furnishes  the  fishing  tackle.  We  got  to 
the  Islands  about  0  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
by  8  o’clock  we  had  had  breakfast,  and  were 
in  the  boat  trolling  for  pickerel.  The  change 
from  a  dusty  summer  fallow  to  the  cool  breeze 
on  the  lake-like  river  was  most  invigorating ; 
and  when  we  got  a  seven-pound  pickerel  at  the 
end  of  a  two  hundred  foot  line,  we  forgot  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  winter-kill  or  rust  or 
shrunken  wheat ;  that  weeds  grew  first  and 
hired  men  worked  slow ;  almost  regretted  to 
see. a  black  cloud  in  the  rvest,  although  the  po¬ 
tatoes  at  home  were  suffering  from  want  of  rain. 
In  fact,  we  found  what  we  sought, — a  few  days’ 
relief  from  the  cares,  toils,  and  anxieties  of  farm 
life.  The  man  whom  we  engaged  to  row  our 
boat  proved  to  be  a  farmer.  He  owned  a  farm 
of  over  two  hundred  acres  on  one  of  the  Islands, 
but  rented  it  out  on  shares  and  occupied  him¬ 
self  during  the  fishing  season  in  rowing,  and  at 
other  times  he  “  traded  a  little,”  buying  chick¬ 
ens,  turkeys,  and  geese,  and  sending  them  to 
New  York.  An  English  gentleman  who  was 
one  of  our  party  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
man  we  had  hired  to  row  us  was  “  a  farmer.” 
“  And,”  said  he,  when  the  idea  got  fairly  into 
his  head,  as  it  did  in  a  day  or  two,  “  he  is  not 
only  a  farmer,  but  he  is  a  landowner,  and  yet 
liens  here  rowing  a  boat  for  hire  and  cooking 
our  dinners!”  Butter  was  selling  at  wholesale 
in  the  neighborhood  for  40  cents  a  lb.,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  $2.00  a  bushel ;  oats,  75  cents ;  barley, 
$1.50 ;  spring  wheat,  $2.00  ;  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  At  the  hotel  we  could  rarely  get  a 
tomato  or  a  cucumber,  and  melons. would  have 
brought  any  price  that  might  be  asked.  Huckle¬ 
berries  were  provided  on  Sunday  as  a  special 
treat  for  tea,  and  once  or  twice  we  had  stewed 
apples.  Beef,  taking  quality  into  considera¬ 
tion,  was  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  and  yet 
the  owner  of  a  two  hundred  acre  farm  thought 
he  could  make  more  by  rowing  a  boat  by  the 
day  than  in  cultivating  his  land  ! 

We  visited  one  farmer  who  had  bought  a 
whole  island  of  about  120  acres  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  some  four  miles  from  either  shore. 
He  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  as 
happy  as  a  prince.  He  had  a  capital  garden, 
and  his  good  wife  had  covered  the  piazza  with 
morning  glories,  flowering  beans,  Virginia  creep¬ 
er,  etc.  He  raised  good  crops  of  spring  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  on  my  compli¬ 
menting  him  for  his  good  farming,  he  remarked, 


“  The  land  is  first-rate,  but  it  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed  and  is  full  of  weeds,  but  I’ll  fix  ’em.”  “  You 
can’t  do  it,  Old  Boy,”  said  one  of  the  oarsmen. 
“  The  ground  is  full  of  weeds,  and  always  will 
be.  It’s  no  use  your  trying  to  get  rid  of  ’em.” 
“  But  if  none  are  suffered  to  go  to  seed,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  “  and  you  kill  all  that  grow,  you  will 
in  time  have  a  clean  farm.”  “  That  may  be  so, 
where  you  come  from,”  he  replied,  “  but  it  isn’t 
so  here.  The  ground  produces  them,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  any  ground  left,  you  will  have 
weeds,  and  they  are  getting  worse  every  year.” 

Of  course,  a  man  who  has  such  notions  mis¬ 
takes  his  calling  when  he  turns  farmer.  He  had 
better  row  a  boat  for  a  living.  Few  people  will 
confess  that  they  think  weeds  spring  up  spon¬ 
taneously,  but  there  are  a  great  many  farmers 
who  act  as  though  they  believed  it.  And  yet 
it  is  certain  that  a  soil  can  no  more  produce 
weeds  -without  seed,  than  it  can  wheat  or  corn. 

I  visited  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  daily  of  eighty 
cows.  His  dairy-house  and  clieese-room  were 
at  some  distance  from  his  residence,  and  he 
hired  a  man  to  make  the  cheese,  who  did  all  the 
work.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice  kind  of 
farming,  and  I  told  him  if  I  could  get  men  to 
milk,  I  would  go  into  the  dairy  business  myself. 
“  No  trouble  about  getting  people  to  milk,”  he 
replied.  “  I  don’t  hire  a  man  or  woman  that 
can’t  milk,  and  most  of  them  would  rather  milk 
than  work  in  the  field.  We  have  a  good  many 
Canadians  who  come  here  to  work,  and  over 
there  you  know,  the  women  do  the  milking,  and 
the  men  seem  to  think  it  is  beneath  their  digni¬ 
ty.  Sometimes  a  man  comes  here  who  wants 
work,  but  objects  to  milking.  ‘Very  well,’  I 
tell  him,  ‘  you  need  not  milk.’  At  5  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  horn  blows,  and  they  all  come 
home  to  lunch.  They  are  pretty  tired,  and  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  a  stool  to  milk  is  quite  a  relief. 
The  new  man  is  sent  back  to  the  field  to  work, 
sometimes  all  alone,  and  it  is  not  many  days  be¬ 
fore  he  requests  to  be  allowed  to  milk.” 

There,  as  here,  the  pastures  are  suffering  for 
want  of  rain,  and  few  farmers  have  a  supply  of 
corn  fodder  to  fall  back  upon.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  corn  fodder  is  as  poor  and  as  much 
dried  up  as  the  grass.  It  is  sown  broadcast, 
and  suffers  from  drouth  as  much  as  the  pastures. 
In  a  favorable  season,  and  on  rich  land,  a  good 
crop  is  sometimes  raised  in  this  way;  but  in  fa¬ 
vorable  seasons  it  is  not  needed,  as  the  same 
causes  which  produce  good  corn  fodder  pro¬ 
duce  good  grass.  Corn  fodder,  to  grow  well 
and  keep  green  during  a  severe  drouth,  needs 
rich  land  and  thorough  cultivation. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  farmed  better,  we  should 
not  be  so  constantly  complaining  of  drouth. 
There  are  far  worse  evils  than  a  dry,  hot  sum¬ 
mer.  We  need  heat  to  push  vegetation  forward 
rapidly.  But  a  plant  cannot  grow  without 
food,  and  if  it  has  more  heat  than  it  has  food, 
and  has  not  an  accumulated  store  in  itself  to  fall 
back  upon,  it  withers  up.  That  plants  store  up 
matter  cannot  be  doubted.  The  seed  of  timo¬ 
thy  is  formed  from  organized  matter  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  not  directly 
from  food  obtained  from  the  soil.  The  same  is 
true  of  oats,  and  doubtless  of  wheat,  corn,  bar¬ 
ley,  peas,  beans,  clover,  etc.  Where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  this  organized  or  partly  or¬ 
ganized  matter  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  dry,  hot  weather  will  not  hurt  the 
crop.  But  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  heat  will  shrivel  up  the  grain.  What 
we  should  aim  at  is  to  get  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  We 
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know  from  actual  experiment  that  an  active  ar¬ 
tificial  manure,  like  sulphate  of  ammonia,  will 
do  more  good  on  winter  wheat  when  sown  in 
the  fall,  than  when  sown  just  before  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring.  One  would  think 
that  during  the  cold  weather  of  the  fall  and 
winter,  when  there  is  little  growth,  the  manure 
was  not  needed,  but  doubtless  there  is  a  greater 
accumulation  of  matter  in  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  plants,  and  when  the  warm  weather 
comes,  the  crop  “  shoots  right  ahead.”  I  will 
not  say  that  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  good  ma¬ 
nure  this  fall  will  prevent  a  pasture  from  drying 
up  next  summer,  but  if  other  conditions  are  fa¬ 
vorable,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  And  stock  will  do  better  in  such  a 
pasture  if  we  have  a  dry,  hot  summer,  than  if 
we  have  a  cool  and  moist  one.  There  will  not 
be  so  rank  a  growth,  but  the  grass  will  be  rich¬ 
er.  It  will  be  more  highly  organized,  and  con¬ 
sequently  far  more  nutritious. 

Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities, 
“  High  Farming  ”  may  not  pay,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  much  land.  But  whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
only  profitable  system  of  farming  is  to  raise 
large  crops  on  such  land  as  we  cultivate.  High 
farming  gives  us  large  crops  and  many  of  them. 
At  present,  while  we  have  so  much  land  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population,  we  must,  perhaps,  be 
content  with  large  crops  of  grain,  and  few  of 
them.  We  must  adopt  the  slower  but  less  ex¬ 
pensive  means  of  enriching  our  land  from  natur¬ 
al  sources,  rather  than  the  quicker,  more  arti¬ 
ficial  and  costly  means  adopted  by  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  England,  and  by  market  gardeners,  seed- 
growers,  and  nurserymen  in  this  country.  La¬ 
bor  is  so  high  that  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  a 
small  crop.  If  we  sow  but  half  the  number  of 
acres  and  double  the  yield,  we  should  quadruple 
our  profits.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let 
the  land  lie  in  clover  three  years  instead  of  two. 
This  will  lessen  the  number  of  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  enable  us  to  bestow  more  care  in 
plowing  and  cleaning  it.  And  tlie  land  will  be 
richer  and  produce  better  crops.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  capable  of  supplying  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammonia  to  the  soil  in  rains  and  dews 
every  year,  and  by  giving  the  wheat  crop  a  three 
years  supply  instead  of  two  years,  we  gain  so 
much.  Plaster  the  clover,  top-dress  it  in  the  fall , 
if  you  have  the  manure,  and  stimulate  its  growth 
in  every  way  possible,  and  consume  all  the 
clover  on  the  land  or  in  the  barn-yard.  Do  not 
sell  a  single  ton  ;  let  not  a  weed  grow,  and  the 
land  will  certainly  improve. 

The  first  object  should  be  to  destroy  weeds. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  sections,  but 
with  us  the  majority  of  farms  are  completely 
overrun  with  weeds.  They  are  eating  out  the 
life  of  the  land,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to 
destroy  them,  even  the  present  high  prices  can¬ 
not  make  farming  profitable.  A  farmer  yester¬ 
day  was  contending  that  it  did  not  pay  to  sum¬ 
mer  fallow.  He  lias  taken  a  run  down  farm, 
and  a  year  ago  last  spring  lie  plowed  up  ten 
acres  of  a  field,  and  sowed  it  to  barley  and  oats, 
The  remainder  of  the  field  he  summer-fallowed, 
plowing  it  four  times,  and  rolling  and  harrow¬ 
ing  thoroughly  after  each  plowing.  After  the 
barley  and  oats  were  off,  he  plowed  the  laud 
once,  harrowed  it  and.  sowed  Mediterranean 
wheat.  On  the  summer-fallow  he  drilled  in 
Diehl  wheat.  He  has  just  thrashed  and  got  22 
bushels  per  acre  of  Mediterranean  wheat  after 
the  spring  crop,  at  one  plowing,  and  26  bushels 
per  acre  of  Diehl  wheat  on  the  summer-fallow. 
This,  he  said,  would  not  pay,  as  it  cost  him  $20 


per  acre  to  summer-fallow,  and  lie  lost  the  use 
of  the  land  for  one  season.  Now  this  may  be 
all  true,  and  yet  it  is  no  argument  against  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing.  Wait  a  few  years.  Farming  is 
slow  work.  Geddes  remarked  to  me,  when  I 
told  him  I  was  trying  to  renovate  a  run  down 
farm,  “  you  will  find  it  the  work  of  your  life.” 
We  ought  not  to  expect  a  big  crop  on  pooiy  run 
down  land,  simply  by  plowing  it  three  or  four 
times  in  as  many  months.  Time  is  required  for 
the  chemical  changes  to  take  place  in  the  soil. 
But  watch  the  effect  on  the  clover  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  when  the  land  is  plowed  again, 
see  if  it  is  not  in  far  better  condition  than  the 
part  not  summer-fallowed.  I  should  expect  the 
clover  on  the  summer-fallow  to  be  fully  one- 
third  better  in  quantity,  and  of  better  quality 
than  on  the  other  part,  and  this  extra  quantity 
of  clover  will  make  an  extra  quantity  of  good 
manure,  (and  there  will  be  more  clover  roots  in 
the  land),  and  thus  we  have  the  means  of  going 
on  in  improving  the  farm. 

Barley  is  a  paying  crop  on  good  land.  I  am 
offered  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  I  see  Canadian  bar¬ 
ley  is  quoted  in  Buffalo  at  $1.75.  I  had  525 
bushels,  “  thrasher’s  measure,”  from  a  little  over 
10  acres,  and  have  some  rakings  yet  to  thrash. 
This  field  was  heavily  manured  for  corn,  and 
was  sown  the  last  of  March  and  first  of  April. 
On  another  field  of  about  14  acres,  not  manured, 
but  thoroughly  cultivated  for  two  years  in  beans 
and  corn,  I  had  420  bushels,  or  only  80  bushels 
per  acre.  Now  the  extra  yield  of  20  bushels 
per  acre,  say  $30,  will  go  far  towards  paying 
for  the  manure,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is 
considerable  strength  yet  left  in  the  land,  which 
will  manifest  itself  on  the  wheat.  I  am  encour¬ 
aged  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  make  more  and 
richer  manure.  I  have  got  in  over  a  hundred 
good  loads  of  clover  hay,  and  I  propose  to  feed 
it  all  out  this  winter.  I  have  a  big  stock  of 
timothy,  rather  unripe,  from  the  “old  stump 
lot,”  and  if  the  drouth  in  England  puts  up  the 
price  of  hay  here  to  $25  per  ton,  as  is  quite 
probable,  I  will  sell  it,  and  buy  oil  cake  with  the 
money  to  feed  out  with  the  clover  hay.  So  with 
the  clover  seed, — if  we  have  any.  And  if  the 
paper  men  will  pay  as  much  for  straw  as  they 
did  last  year,  they  shall  have  half  the  stock,  and 
I  will  buy  oil  cake  with  the  money  to  feed  out 
with  the  other  half  and  with  the  clover.  I  shall 
not  get  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  manure, 
but  one  load  will  be  worth  two,  and  we  save 
half  the  labor  of  drawing  out  and  spreading. 

But  do  not  sell  nice,  bright,  wheat  straw,  as 
one  of  my  neighbors  did  a  few  days  since,  to 
the  paper  men  for  $2.00  a  load,  and  they  put 
on  from  20  to  25  cwt.  on  each  wagon.  There 
is  an  unusual  quantity  of  straw  in  the  country, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  an  export  demand  for  hay 
at  high  prices,  we  shall  need  all  our  straw  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  May.  The  Deacon  says  he 
has  observed  that  seasons  which  give  us  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  and  straw,  are  followed  by  long- 
foddering  or  severe  winters,  and  there  is  none 
to  spare.  The  hay,  too,  is  perhaps  not  as  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  does  not  spend  as  well.  At  all  events 
it  is  unwise  to  waste  or  sell  the  fodder  thus  early, 

In  harvesting  clover  for  seed,  why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  the  crop  lie  in  windrows  or  small 
bunches  until  the  fodder  is  spoiled  ?  Will  not 
a  good  machine  thrash  it  clean  unless  the  heads 
are  steeped  as  they  do  flax,  and  rotted  ?  An 
old  farmer  who  lets  his  clover  lie  out  some¬ 
times  until  snow  comes,  told  me  that  frost  would 
not  hurt  the  seed  after  it  was  cut  (which  is  true), 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  rot  the  heads  in 


order  to  get  the  seed  out.  I  take  as  much  pains 
in  curing  clover  for  seed,  as  for  hay,  and  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  clover  heavy,  it 
makes  hay  that  smells  as  sweet  and  looks  nearly 
as  fresh  as  the  first  crop.  And  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  trouble  in  thrashing  it— though  it 
is  true  I  have  never  yet  had  more  than  two  and 
a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  If  there  is  a 
good  growth  of  clover,  it  will  yield  at  least  a 
ton  to  the  acre.  And  a  ton  of  clover  and  seed, 
when  well  cured,  contains  about  50  lbs.  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  A  bushel  of  clover  seed  contains  prob¬ 
ably  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  peas,  say2'|2 
lbs.  Now  if  in  such  a  crop  we  get  4  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  there  is  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the 
seed  and  40  lbs.  in  the  fodder.  And  it  seems  a 
great  pity  to  waste  the  latter.  John  Johnston 
says  a  crop  of  clover  seed  will  impoverish  the 
land  more  than  a  crop  of  wheat.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  ton  of  clover  hay  contains  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  straw. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  about  40  lbs.  of  the 
nitrogen  is  in  the  grain,  and  10  lbs.  in  the  straw, 
while  in  the  case  of  clover  only  10  lbs.  is  in 
the  seed,  and  40  lbs.  in  the  straw.  So  that  if 
the  clover  straw  is  retained  on  the  farm,  the  ex¬ 
haustion  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  land 
from  which  the  crop  of  clover  seed  was  taken, 
might  exhibit  symtoms  of  exhaustion,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  field  that  was  pastured.  But  still, 
four-fifths  of  what  is  taken  from  the  field  is  re¬ 
turned  in  the  shape  of  manure,  and  the  farm 
only  loses  one-fifth,  while  in  the  case  of  wheat 
it  loses  four-fifths. 

- « —  linage—  i  » - 

Osage  Orange  and  Silk-worms. — Andre 
Leroy,  of  Angiers,  France,  writes  to  the  Revue 
Horticole,  that  the  Osage  Orange  has  not  receiv¬ 
ed  the  attention  as  an  ornamental  tree  that  it 
merits.  Mr.  L.  states  that  the  leaves  answer' as  a 
substitute  for  those  of  the  Mulberry,  as  food  for 
the  silk-worm.  He  says:  “  Of  4,000  that  I  have 
raised  with  the  leaves  of  this  tree  I  have  not 
lost  one.  Now  they  have  commenced  to  spin 
and  give  me  superb  cocoons.” 


Curing  and  Use  of  Corn  Fodder. 

Well  cured  corn  stalks  of  the  smaller  kinds 
are  worth  as  much  as  good  hay  as  food  for  cat¬ 
tle,  if  cut  up  while  green,  and  one  or  two  days 
before  the  first  frost.  The  very  early  kinds  usu¬ 
ally  will  ripen  and  turn  brown  before  frost,  and 
by  this  process  of  ripening,  just  as  it  is  with 
grass  that  stands  too  long,  the  sapid  and  nutri¬ 
tious  substances  are,  to  a  great  extent,  convert¬ 
ed  into  or  enclosed  in  woody  fiber,  so  that  they 
are  neither  palatable  nor  useful  to  the  stock. 
Frost  produces  an  immediate  change  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character,  chiefly  in  the  leaves  and  tender 
parts  of  the  stalks,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
for  feeding  ;  but  if  they  arc  exposed  for  a  few 
hours  to  the  hot  sun  after  cutting  up,  though 
quite  green,  so  much  of  the  water  evaporates  that 
frosts  produce  little  or  no  effect.  It  requires, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  drying  to  extract  suffi¬ 
cient  water  from  the  thick  huts  to  prevent  them 
moulding  when  housed.  After  the  corn  is  cut  up 
and  placed  in  stooks,  well  braced  and  bound  to 
prevent  rain  from  entering  and  wind  from  over¬ 
throwing  them,  this  may  go  on  gradually  for 
several  weeks.  The  grain  if  not  quite  ripe  gains 
rapidly,  at  the  expense  of  part  of  the  juices 
of  the  stalks.  When  the  ears  are  hard  and  their 
buts  dry,  they  may  be  husked.  The  stalks  will 
still  need  more  drying  in  all  probability,  and 
bound  in  bundles  of  convenient  size,  should  be 
again  slooked  up  as  before.  If  care  be  taken 
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that  no  stooks  are  left  partly  or  entirely  blown 
over,  and  that  no  bundles  lie  upon  the  ground, 
the  corn  fodder  may  stand  out  until  there  is 
danger  of  snow,  without  essential  harm,  and 
the  more  thorough  the  drying,  the  less  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  mould.  Musty  corn  fodder  is  not  so 
unpalatable  to  the  stock  as  musty  hay,  but  the 
loss  of  nutriment  must  be  about  the  same. 

When  sowed  corn  is  cut  for  dry  fodder,  the 
stubble  should  be  left  low,  and  after  one  or  two 
days  sunning  and  turning,  the  corn  should  be 
bound  in  small  bundles,  and  set  up  in  small 
open  stooks  well  braced,  or  against  a  fence,  or 
against  both  sides  of  poles,  supported  34  or  4 
feet  above  the  ground,  by  being  bound  to  stakes 
with  withes,  or  laid  in  the  crotches  of  crossed 
stakes.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  way;  the  fod¬ 
der  is  kept  clean,  it  has  thorough  airing  and 
dries  more  rapidly  than  if  stooked.  These 
ranges  should  stand  north  and  south,  so  that 
the  sun  may  have  equal  chance  at  both  sides. 

The  value  of  this  material  for  food  is  seldom 
if  ever  overestimated.  Cut  up,  salted  a  little, 
sprinkled  over  with  corn  meal  or  oil-cake,  and 
then  moistened  thoroughly  and  left  12  hours,  it 
is  made  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  palata¬ 
ble  articles  of  diet  for  cattle.  Horses  also  thrive 
upon  stalks  prepared  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not 
best  to  let  it  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
feed  of  working  horses,  as  it  is  said  to  make 
them  what  is  termed  “  soft.”  A  very  large  part 
of  the  value  of  this  fodder  is  in  the  stalks,  but 
these  are  often  so  tough  and  hard  as  to  be  un¬ 
palatable  even  after  they  are  soaked.  Cooking 
by  steam  is  therefore  highly  approved  of.  No 
practice  is  so  wasteful  as  feeding  cornfodder 
uncut,  when  cattle  simply  strip  off  most  of  the 
leaves,  and,  if  fed  upon  the  ground,  trample  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder  into  the  dirt. 


Virginia  Way  of  Loading  Heavy  Logs. 


All  the  handy  ways  of  doing  things  do  not 
originate  in  Yankeedom,  by  a  great  deal.  Hand¬ 
ling  heavy  logs  is  one  of  those  jobs  which  any 
farmer  but  a  real  woodsman  undertakes  with  the 
hearty  wish  that  it  were  over.  A  Virginia  cor¬ 
respondent  goes  to  work  in  the  following  way. 
He  has  a  “hook”  made  of  a  bar  of  iron  2 
inches  wide  by  s|4  inch  thick,  bent  so  that  it  will 
hang  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  figure  1.  It  is  really  two  hooks  con¬ 
nected  by  their  shanks,  forming  a  sort  of  horse¬ 
shoe  shaped  bow  or  bight,  which  haugs  below 


Fig.  1.— SKID  AND  HOOK. 


the  felloe.  Into  this  bight  the  end  of  a  skid  is 
placed.  This  is  notched  so  that  when  the  log 
is  drawn  up  it  will  roll  over  the  top  of  the  wheel. 
For  hauling  short  distances  one  pair  of  wLeels 
answers  best.  The  but  end  of  the  log  is,  of 
course,  put  upon  the  axle,  and  the  wheels  are 
cramped  with  regard  to  the  skid,  so  that  when 
the  log  rolls  up  it  will  not  roll  off  the  wheel  on 
which  the  skid  rests,  without  bearing  upon  the 
other  wheel,  and  thus  being  let  down  upon  the 
axle  without  a  fall,  and  without  “  chocking.” 
After  the  wheels  and  skid  are  in  position,  if  a 
chain  or  rope  is  attached  to  the  axle,  and  passed 


under  and  over  the  log,  a  pair  of  horses  or  cat¬ 
tle  will  quickly  roll  it  up.  In  hauling  long  dis¬ 
tances  a  wagon  should  be  used,  in  loading  which 
two  skids  are  needed,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  take 


Fig.  2.— ARRANGEMENT  FOR  LOADING  HEAVY  LOGS. 

off  one  hind  wheel.  The  diagram  which  ac¬ 
companies  this,  shows  about  the  relations  of 
log,  skid,  and  pair  of  wheels ;  the  dotted  lines 
indicating  the  position  of  the  log  as  it  is  hauled 
up.  The  tongue  of  the  cart  should  be  made  fast 
to  a  stump,  crowbar,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Simple  mechanical  epntri vances  like  this  will 
often  save  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  Almost 
every  farmer  has  his  peculiar  methods  of  lighten¬ 
ing  or  expediting  work,  and  it  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  communicate  them  to  the  others. 

•  —  — *-♦ - - 

Storing  Potatoes  for  Winter. 


It  is  often  a  matter  of  very  great  pecuniary 
importance  for  a  farmer  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
potato  crop  until  spring.  Many  made  very 
handsome  sums  by  pursuing  this  course,  the 
past  season.  Potatoes  were  bought  last  fall  for 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  those  in  good  order 
were  sold  very  generally  in  spring  for  two  dol¬ 
lars.  As  long  as  the  custom  of  early  marketing 
prevails  so  generally,  the  man  who  cultivates 
the  new  seedlings  and  stores  them  until  spring, 
will  be  likely  to  pursue  a  safe  course.  Prices 
are  generally  enough  higher  to  pay  for  the  extra 
handling,  and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  They 
can  be  stored  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  any  dry  position  in  the  same  manner  as 
turnips,  but  this  requires  much  care  in  covering 
the  pits  on  account  of  the  extreme  weather  that 
prevails  in  the  best  potato  districts.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  earth  to  freeze  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  raising  of  a  mound  with  walls  of  that 
thickness  over  potatoes  is  a  great  labor.  It  has 
its  advantages  however  in  saving  carting,  and 
once  handling.  The  heaps  or  pits  are  usually 
made  upon  the  field  where  the  potatoes  grow, 
and  so  near  together  that  when  the  potatoes  are 
picked  up  they  are  taken  directly  to  the  heaps, 
W'hich  contain  from  30  to  100  bushels  each,  as 
suits  the  convenience  of  jthe  farmer.  A  light 
covering  of  straw  is  thrown  over  the  heap  and 
the  earth  is  put  upon  the  straw,  making  a  roof 
that  will  shed  water  and  keep  out  the  frost. 
When  the  farmer  wishes  to  keep  his  pota¬ 


toes  for  the  spring  market,  this  is  a  good 
method.  Another  wray  is  to  store  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  pits,  partly  below  the  surface,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  where  the  soil  is  perfectly 
drained.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
labor  involved,  or  in  the  security  of  the  crop 
against  frost.  Farmers  living  near  ports,  who 
wish  to  ship  their  potatoes  in  the  winter,  build 
cheap  vaults  or  cellars  in  hill  sides,  that  will 
hold  from  500  to  1500  bushels.  The  vault  has 
a  window  and  shoot  arranged  for  tipping  in  a 
cartload  at  a  time,  and  a  door  is  upon  the  south 
end  for  taking  the  potatoes  out.  In  New  Jersey 
aud  on  Long  Island  it  is  quite  common  to  store 
potatoes  in  the  house  or  barn  cellar,  to  be 
ready  for  market  at  any  time  when  the- 
prices  suit.  Immense  quantities  are  stored  by 
dealers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  mostly  in  bar¬ 
rels,  but  sometimes  in  bulk.  In  cellar  storage 
straw  should  be  thrown  over  them  to  keep  out 
the  light.  This  crop  keeps  best,  away  from  the 
air,  in  darkness,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing.  That  method  is  best 
which  secures  these  conditions  most  perfectly, 
with  the  least  labor  and  with  the  least  expense. 

- - - —•••>— - -  o- - — 

Loss  in  Stacking  Hay. 


A  farmer  of  sound  judgment,  and  large  expe¬ 
rience  in  cutting  and  storing  hay,  estimates  his 
own  loss  in  stacking  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 
He  cuts  probably  a  hundred  tons  a  year,  and 
stacks  a  fifth  part  of  it  for  want  of  barn  room. 
He  has  very  properly  made  up  his  mind  to  build 
a  new  barn.  We  think  his  estimate  is  not  wide 
of  the  mark.  There  is  a  large  loss  from  mould¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  and  old  rails, 
boards,  or  straw,  will  not  wholly  prevent  it. 
Then  the  whole  external  surface  for  3  to  G  inch¬ 
es,  is  weather  beaten,  and  loses  much  of  its 
sweetness,  aud  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  loss 
of  aroma  extends  through  the  whole  stack. 
The  conviction  is  universal  among  intelligent 
men  that  barn  stored  hay  is  worth  much  more 
than  that  which  is  taken  from  the  stack.  Why 
then  follow  this  wasteful  practice  ?  Look  at 
the  great  loss  to  this  farmer  who  cuts  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  hay  worth  $2,000.  According  to 
his  own  estimate  he  pays  $100  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  stacking  one-fifth  of  his  crop. 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  loss  where  the 
hay  is  fed  out  at  the  stack.  It  costs  at  least  a 
third  more  hay  to  keep  cattle  without  shelter. 
These  are  strong  arguments  for  more  barn  room. 

.  —  «  a— - - - 

A  Danish  Cow  Halter. 

The  horns  of  neat  cattle  offer  a  means  of  at¬ 
taching  a  rope  to  tie  them  by,  to  which  we  are 
so  much  accustomed  that  other  head  fastenings 
seem  awkward  under  any  circumstances.  Neck 
ties  are  in  common 
use,  and  allow  the 
animals  more  mo¬ 
tion  with  the  head 
than  halters  or  head 
ties,  but  less  with  the 
body.  Fractious  ani¬ 
mals  are  in  danger 
of  hurting  them¬ 
selves  in  their  plung¬ 
es,  when  they  are 
fastened  either  by 
the  neck  or  with  a  halter.  Hornless  cattle 
must  be  fastened  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ways,  and  a  halter  which  will  give  perfect 
control  over  the  animal  is  a  desideratum.  A 
young  Danish  farmer  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
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and  applied  to  a  hornless  cow  of  the  writer’s, 
the  device  which  we  figure.  It  is  easy  and  not 
in  the  way  if  the  cow  does  not  pull,  if  she  does 
it  causes  pain  by  drawing  the  two  check  sticks  to¬ 
gether,  causing  them  to  press  on  the  cheek  bones. 
The  tie  line  is  placed  in  the  long  check  piece 


Left-hand  Plows  and  Three  Horses  Abreast. 


lu line,  a 

\  riKA 


In  the  June  number  for  last  year  we  had  an 
article  on  using  three  horses  abreast,  claiming 
for  the  practice  a  notable  increase  of  power — 
that  is,  a  more  economical  application  of  the 
power ;  and  following  it  was  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  left-hand  plows.  “  II.,”  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  'West  Virginia,  sends  us  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  how  they  use 
three  horses  before  left-hand 
plows  in  his  neighborhood. 
It  will  be  understood  with 
the  accompanying  diagram, 
which  supposes  the  observer 
looking  directly  down  upon 
the  plow  and  team.  Our 
correspondent  says :  “  With 
a  left-hand  plow  the  near 
horse  walks  in  the  furrow, 
and  is  called  the  ‘leader.’ 
He  is  driven  with  a  single 
steady  pull  upon 
which  means  Haw  !  and  two 
or  three  successive  jerks, 
Gee!  The  other  horses  are 
managed  by  ‘coupling 
straps’  and ‘jockey  sticks.’ 
Many  do  not  know  how  to 
hitch  up  such  a  team,  and  I 
will  describe  our  way.  The 
outfit  required  besides  the 
common  plow-gear,  is  two 
jockey  sticks,  two  coupling 
or  hold  back  straps,  three 
whiffletrees,  a  double-tree 
and  tripple-tree.  These  be¬ 
ing  at  hand,  first  lay  the  tripple-tree  on  the 
ground  with  the  long  part  to  the  right;  put 
the  double-tree  on  the  left,  aud  a  whiffletree  on 
the  right,  and  two  whiffletrees  on  the  double- 
tree.  Then  put  the  leader  in  place ;  next  hitch 
up  the  middle  horse,  fastening  the  jockey  stick 
to  his  nigh  bit-ring,  and  to  the  liames-ring  of  the 
leader.  Connect  the  bit-rings  of  the  middle 
horse  by  a  chin  strap  and  carry  the  coupling 
strap  or  rein  back,  attaching  it  to  the  leader’s 
trace-chain,  well  back,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
ahead  ot  the  leader.  Hitch  up  the  outside  horse 
in  the  same  way;  then  all  will  work  in  line, 
and,  as  the  leader  walks  in  the  furrow,  little  or 
no  driving  is  required.  Two  men  with  three 
horses  each  can  plow  in  this  way  as  much  in  a 
day,  and  do  it  as  well,  as  three  men  with  two 
horses  each,  saving  the  labor  of  one  man.” 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  “Walks  and  Talks”  in  July 
last,  discusses  briefly  “  three-horse  eveners  ”  and 
how  to  make  them,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


THREE  HORSES 
ABREAST. 


Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Tillage. 

We  had  a  wet  spring,  at  least  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  though  it  was  dry  enough  in 
others.  It  is  strange  that  wet  seasons  set  people 
both  thinking  and  working  at  underdraining — 
while  dry  ones  do  not.  Yet  this  very  year 
wherever  drought  has  parched  the  soil  and 
hurt  the  crops,  well  drained  land  has  come  out 
comparatively  well.  Thorough  draining  means 
deep  tillage,  for  no  wise  man  puts  from  $50  to 
$80  expense  upon  an  acre — unless  it  be  on  a 


graded  lawn — and  then  leaves  it  with  only  sur¬ 
face  culture.  The  plow  is  followed  by  the  sub- 
soiler,  and  the  yellow  dirt  sees  the  light  little 
by  little,  year  by  year,  until  a  rich  crumbly  soil 
afoot  deep  rolls  up  in  mellow  waves,  behind 
the  great  plows, — never  wet,  never  dry,  always 
moist,  never  cold,  early  in  spring,  late  in  autumn, 
inviting  culture  and  well  rewarding  it.  We  are 
too  apt  to  look  upon  droughts  as  dispensations 
of  Providence  which  we  must  take  without  re¬ 
pining,  and  cannot  ward  off.  A  few  years  ago 
the  old  fogies  held  that  the  reclaiming  of 
swamps  and  bogs  was  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  as  if  they  had  not  been  created  for 
some  wise  purpose.  So  indeed  they  were — on 
purpose  to  be  drained,  and  so  if  you  please 
droughts  are  sent  on  purpose  to  test  our  good 
husbandry  in  avoiding  the  harm  they  might  do 
us,  and  profiting  by  the  good.  The  flow  of 
water  during  droughts  being  upward  by  absorb- 
tion  and  evaporation,  fertilizing  matters  are 
brought  up  to  the  surface  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  are  washed  down ;  hence  the  years 
succeeding  dry  ones  are  often  years  of  plenty. 

Drainage  is  usually  best  done  in  Autumn ;  its 
principles  are  simple  and  when  well  understqpd 
success  is  certain.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
subject,  and  there  are  excellent  treatises  upon 
it,  of  which  none  is  better  than  Col.  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit,  (see  our  book  list  on  another 
page)  which  gives  the  best  ways  for  doing  every 
thing,  under  the  supposition  that,  if  it  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  slight  the  work  or  only 
half  do  it,  methods  enough  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  almost  any  body.  Drains  should  take 
the  most  direct  course  down  hill.  The  tiles 
should  be  too  small  rather  than  too  large.  For 
if  small  the  swifter  current  will  keep  deposits 
from  forming  which  would  fill  up  large  tiles. 
Wherever  the  line  of  descent  is  changed  to  a 
less  fall  per  foot  a  silt-basin  should  be  placed. 
A  very  gradual  fall  is  all  that  is  needed  if  it  be 
regular.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  is  the  most 
important  part  to  have  exactly  right ;  hence  too 
much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  to  have  the 
final  grading  perfect,  and  the  tiles  well  laid. 
Collars  for  the  tiles  are  of  great  advantage. 
The  value  of  the  drain  is  determined  by  the 
excellence  of  the  poorest  tile  and  the  worst 
laid  one  in  its  entire  length ;  as  the  strength  of 
a  chain  is  measured  by  that  of  its  weakest  link. 
Drains  must  receive  their  water  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  not  from  the  top,  hence,  pack  clay  or  stiff 
soil  upon  the  tile  and  make  this  layer  1G  inches 
above  the  tile  impervious  to  water.  Deep 
drains  farther  apart  are  more  economical  in 
the  long  run  than  shallow  ones  near  together — 
four  feet  being  the  depth  usually  advised  and 
seldom  reached.  Tiles  are  often  cheaper  than 
stones,  even  if  the  latter  encumber  the  land. 


Implements  for  Cutting  up  Corn. 

In  cutting  up  corn  we  believe  in  either  leav¬ 
ing  fully  eight  inches  of  the  huts,  or  in  cutting 
as  close  as  possible.  It  is  a  little  easier  to  cut, 
leaving  long  stalks,  but  this  involves  in  neat 
farming  the  labor  of  dragging  the  field  with  a 
pole,  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  in  order  to 
break  the  stubs  off  from  the  roots.  When  corn 
is  to  be  followed  by  spring'grain  of  any  kind,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  plow  deeply  enough  to  cover 
stubs  and  roots  together,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  harrowed  out,  and  lie  on  the  surface,  where 
they  will  be  useless  as  manure,  and  in  the  way  of 
the  following  grass  crops.  If  the  roots  only  be 
left  in  the  ground,  or  if  the  stubs  and  roots  are 
broken  apart,  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  few 


of  either  roots  or  stubs  interfere  with  the  even¬ 
ness  of  the  meadow  when  laid  down  to  grass. 

Were  a  dozen  jnen  to  go  to  a  field  to  cut  up 
corn,  scarcely  two  would  have  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  exactly  the  same  instrument. 
We  describe  and  illustrate  several  of  the  com¬ 
mon  corn  cutters.  The  most  common  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  broken  scythe  blade — variously  handled. 
Tin's  simple  blade,  18  to  20  inches  long,  may 
have  a  handle  made,  as  in  figure  1,  by  riveting 
a  piece  of  wood  upon 
each  side  at  one  end,  or 
the  edge  may  be  battered 
down  at  that  end  for  a 
few  inches,  and  wound 
with  leather  or  coarse 
cloth.  This  forms  a  heavy 
knife  which  will  cut  off 
three  or  four  stalks  at  one 
blow,  and  has  its  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  stores  in  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  the 
cane  knife  which  is  shown 
in  fig.  3.  These  knives 
( Machettes )  are  made  for 
the  Southern  trade,  but 
some  forms  are  very  useful  on  the  farm,  and 
they  may  be  bought  for  62  cents  or  more  a  piece. 
Another  home-made  corn  knife  is  part  of  a 
blade  of  a  scythe,  sickle,  or  any  large  knife,  set 
diagonally  to  the  handle  in  which  it  is  riveted. 
Figure  2  represents  still  another  kind  of  com 
cutter,  kept  for  sale  in  all  the  implement  stores 
(costing  about  fifty  cents),  which  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one 
just  described.  We  have  repeatedly 
received  sketches  or  descriptions  from 
correspondents  of  a  very  simple  and 
expeditiously  made  knife  which  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  fig.  4.  It  is  a  blade  of  any 
kind  thrust  through  a  piece  of  corn 
stalk  near  one  of  the  lower  joints. 
We  have  represented  it  as  the  point  of 
a  scythe  passed  through  the  corn  stalk 
and  bound  in  with  wire.  The  wiring 
may  not  be  necessary  where  they  grow 
very  stiff  cornstalks.  Implements  in 
which  the  blade  is  at  a  considerable  angle 
fig-  3.  to  the  handle  may  be  used  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  stroke,  as  well  as  for  cutting  with  a  blow. 

Tools  made  for  other  purposes  are  in  some 
hands  very  advantageously  applied  to  cutting 
up  corn.  One  of  these  is  the  sickle,  or  rather 
the  grass  hook,  for  the  genuine  sickle  is  a  rare 
implement  in  modern  farming.  A  large  and 
rather  heavy  one  should  be  selected,  and  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  handiest  corn  cutters.  The 
sickle  form  makes  it  useful  in 
expeditiously  gathering  stalks 
that  fall.  The  common  bush 
scythe  is  less  frequently  used, 
but  wielded  by  a  strong  man  in 
heavy  corn,  three  men  will  have 
about  all  they  want  to  do  to  pick 
up  and  stack  the  corn  as  fast  as 
it  is  cut.  Finally  we  come  .to 
the  common  field  hoe.  The  imple¬ 
ment  which  has  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  is  one  of  the  handiest  to 
cut  it  down.  Furnish  a  good  steel  hoe  with  a 
handle  16  to  18  inches  long, and  bring  it  to  a  sharp 
edge  on  the  grindstone,  and  you  have  an  efficient 
corn  cutter.  A  single  blow  will  cut  up  a  hill  of 
ordinary  eastern  corn,  unless  the  stalks  are  a 
good  deal  scattered.  It  has  the  advantage  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  bush  scythes  that  the  stalks  may 
be  conveniently  cut  very  close  to  the  ground. 
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Water  for  Man  and  Beast  by  the  Road¬ 
sides. 

A  few  months  ago  we  asked  the  question, 
Why  watering  troughs  are  common  by  the 
roadsides  in  New  England,  rare  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  almost  unknown  at  the  West?  A 
correspondent,  “  H.  T.  H.,”  writing  from  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  accounts  for  the  fact,  by  the  geologi¬ 
cal  formation  of  the  country  in  these  different 
districts.  Springs,  he  says,  burst  from  almost 
every  New  England  hillside,  while  the  brooks 
are  in  deep  bridged  gorges.  In  the  Middle 
Slates  the  brooks  are  generally  easy  of  access 
from  the  roads  and  so  the  necessity  does  not 
exist;  while  in  many  districts  at  the  West  both 
brooks  and  springs  are  very  scarce.  This  is  in 
a  measure  true,  and  perhaps  the  reason — never¬ 
theless,  the  desirableness  of  having  watering 
places  both  for  men  and  beasts  on  all  highways 
of  general  travel  is  a  thing  to  be  impressed  upon 
every  community.  Horses  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  drinking  freely  once  in  about  an 
hour,  while  on  the  road,  but  not  when  ap¬ 
proaching  the  journey’s  end.  In  hot  weather, 
especially,  they  will  go  much  farther,  and  draw 
greater  loads  with  less  fatigue  and  danger  of 
injury  from  overwork,  if  frequently  watered. 
The  attractions  along  a  line  of  travel  are  too 
often  the  taverns  and  dramshops,  at  intervals  of 
short  stages.  Here  one  always  finds  the  pump 
and  water  trough,  and  many  a  man  would  glad¬ 
ly  pass  by  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  wa¬ 
tering  his  beasts,  .while  many  another  rejoices 
in  having  a  good  excuse  for  taking  time  to  sol¬ 
ace  his  appetite  with  something  less  refreshing 
and  more  likely  to  do  him  harm  either  in  dog 
days  or  in  January,  than  pure  water.  “  Drive 
Wells”  are  becoming  quite  common  and  are 
very  cheap.  They  are  of  use,  especially  in 
countries  where  bubbling  springs  and  hillside 
rills  are  not  abundant.  One  of  these  set  at  a 
cross-road  would  often  accommodate  several 
neighbors  in  watering  their  cattle,  etc.,  besides 
being  of  great  service  to  the  traveling  public. 
A  sound  molasses  hogshead  makes  two  capital 
troughs;  an  old  bent  gunbarrel  is  an  excellent 
spout  for  the  water,  and  the  best  drinking  cup 
for  men  to  be  kept  by  such  a  wayside  fountain, 
is  the  face  half  of  a  cocoanut  shell.  The 
“mouth”  hole  being  open,  this  affords  a  fine 
place  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  this  half  of  the  shell 
i.s  so  nearly  worthless  for  any  other  purpose 
that  no  one  will  steal  it. 

Tint  Bunker  on  being  “Sound  on  the  Goose.” 


Mr.  Editor  : — That  letter  you  sent  me  from 
a  Kansas  man,  who  wants  to  know  “  if  there  is 
any  profit  in  raising  geese,  feathers  being  seventy 
five  cents  a  pound,”  struck  me  kind  of  queer. 
Are  feathers  the  main  thing  in  a  goose  ?  And 
if  so,  have  they  not  found  out  all  about  it  in 
that  region  where  the  “goose  question”  has 
been  the  main  one  discussed  for  the  last  dozen 
years?  We  are  all  afloat  on  that  question  out 
here  in  Hookertown,  as  the  geese  love  to  be, 
but  I  had  supposed  it  was  settled  in  Kansas 
some  time  ago.  My  neighbors,  as  I  found  when 
I  came  to  consult  them,  were  a  good  deal  di¬ 
vided.  We  still  keep  up  the  Farmer’s  Club  at 
the  school  house,  that  I  wrote  you  about  some 
time  ago,  and  Tim  Bunker’s  pew,  as  Jake  Frink 
insists  upon  calling  it,  is  pretty  well  filled  even 
in  dog  days.  Deacon  Smith,  who  has  large  or¬ 
chards,  and  grain  fields  fenced  with  rails,  said 
it  would  not  pay  to  raise  geese.  They  were  a 


mischievous  bird,  always  poking  their  necks 
through  fences,  and  destroying  more  crops  than 
they  were  worth.  He  wished  there  was  a  law 
against  keeping  them  in  any  civilized  communi¬ 
ty.”  Seth  Twiggs  thought  “feathers  hadn’t 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  always  sell 
my  goslins  at  so  much  a  head,  and  if  the  price 
is  high  enough,  it  pays.  Otherwise  it  don’t.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  having  the  right  woman 
to  take  care  on  ’em.” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Jake  Frink.  “  Polly  aller’s 
makes  her  geese  pay,  and  if  I  undertake  to  man¬ 
age  ’em  it  is  no  go.  They  don’t  hatch,  or  if 
they  do,  the  weasels  catch  the  goslins,  or  they 
get  rose  bugs  in  their  crops,  and  they  die  on  a 
suddent.  I  never  had  any  luck  with  the  critters.” 

Our  minister,  Mr.  Spooner,  said:  “  The  prof¬ 
itable  raising  of  these  fowls  depended  very  much 
upon  circumstances.  If  one  had  a  pond  and  an 
inclosed  pasture  near  the  house,  and  skill  in  the 
business,  it  was  very  profitable  to  have  water 
fowl.  But  in  a  village  like  Hookertown,  where 
neighbors  were  brought  quite  close  together,  he 
thought  it  a  nuisance  to  keep  geese  in  the  high¬ 
way.  Even  if  they  were  yoked,  they  would 
sometimes  break  through  into  the  garden,  or 
the  grain  field,  and  do  damage,  and  the  injured 
party,  perhaps,  would  lose  his  temper  and  kill 
his  neighbor’s  geese  to  avenge  himself.  He  had 
known  long  family  quarrels  to  begin  in  some 
small  trespass  of  this  kind.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  village  streets,  as  much 
as  cattle  and  pigs,  and  if  a  man  had  not  room 
for  them  upon  his  own  premises  he  should  not 
raise  them.” 

This  brought  George  Washington  Tucker  to 
his  feet,  whose  geese  are  always  in  the  road, 
when  they  are  not  in  his  neighbor’s  fields.  “  I 
can’t  see  what’s  the  use  of  having  a  common, 
and  grass  on  if,  if  nothin’  is  gwine  to  eat  it. 
There  is  a  dozen  acres  or  more  here  in  the 
street,  and  there  used  to  be  a  horse  pond  before 
Tim  Bunker  drained  it,  where  poor  folks  could 
water  their  cows,  and  their  geese  have  a  place 
to  swim.  I  am  glad  he  can’t  drain  off  the  grass 
into  his  own  fields.  If  poor  folks  couldn’t  have 
their  geese  in  the  road  they  would  have  to  give 
up  raising  ’em.” 

This  discussion  shows  that  Hookertown  is  not 
a  unit  on  the  goose  question.  We  are  an  old 
community,  and  most  of  the  people  think  they 
are  civilized,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
geese  out  of  our  streets.  The  poor  raise  the 
cry  of  persecution,  and  the  sight  of  that  green 
grass  on  the  common  going  to  waste  troubles  a 
good  many  people  besides  Tucker.  The  geese 
at  times  make  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  some 
have  given  up  keeping  them  on  this  account 
mainly.  This  of  course  enlarges  the  pasture  for 
others,  and  the  flocks  of  Jake  Frink,  Tucker, 
Jones,  and  that  kind  of  company,  are  always 
represented.  They  not  only  get  into  gar¬ 
dens,  but  into  the  meeting  house  on  Sunday, 
or  rather  their  noise  does.  I  have  seen  many  a 
good  sermon  spoiled  by  the  noisy  creatures. 
Just  as  Mr.  Spooner  gets  in  earnest  and  raises 
his  voice,  the  geese  set  up  their  squawking,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  diverted.  The 
windows  are  all  open,  these  hot  Sundays,  and 
the  geese  seem  to  think  church  is  held  for  their 
benefit.  They  speak  in  meeting  a  little  oftener 
than  is  for  edification.  Mr.  Spooner,  of  course, 
thinks  goose  raising  won’t  pay  even  with  feath¬ 
ers  at  75  cents  a  pound.  There  is  some  human 
natur’  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the  pews. 

They  manage  this  business  better  down  in 
Shadtown,  where  they  don’t  allow  any  animal 
in  the  street.  Every  man  who  raises  poultry 


must  keep  them  upon  Ins  own  premises.  The 
farmers  there  derive  a  handsome  income  from 
their  poultry.  They  are  favorably  situated  for 
raising  water  fowl,  and  have  a  great  contest  at 
the  fairs  in  taking  the  premiums  for  the  finest 
birds  and  the  biggest  flocks.  The  conditions  of 
success  in  raising  geese  are  a  pasture  with  a 
pond  in  it.  A  small  pond  covering  say  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  preferred  to  a  run¬ 
ning  stream,  or  a  large  sheet  of  water,  because 
it  is  more  easily  watched  and  kept  free  from 
minks,  turtles,  and  other,  enemies  of  the  flocks. 
They  have  a  good  many  of  these  ponds  natur¬ 
ally,  and  if  nature  has  not  favored  them,  they 
make  ponds  by  puddling  a  few  square  rods  with 
clay.  Some  use  troughs,  but  they  are  not  so 
good.  The  poultry  woman  seeks  to  make  the 
most  of  the  few  geese  she  keeps  over  for  stock. 
By  good  feeding  they  are  encouraged  to  lay 
early,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  under  liens. 
They  will  lay  two  or  three  litters,  the  last  of 
which  they  are  allowed  to  sit  upon.  The  criti¬ 
cal  time  with  the  goslings  is  when  they  first 
come  off  the  nest  and  begin  to  feed.  They  are 
fed  with  dough  made  of  Indian  meal  and  “bal¬ 
lasted”  with  sand.  This  is  considered  very  es¬ 
sential  by  the  most  skillful  raisers.  They  gather 
sand  from  the  shore  and  put  it  in  a  saucer  with 
water,  to  which  the  young  birds  help  themselves. 
They  have  the  impression  that  many  un¬ 
skilled  persons  lose  their  goslings  by  turning 
them  into  pastures  where  they  cannot  get  sand 
or  gravel  to  fill  their  gizzards.  However  this 
may  be,  the  poultry  women  of  Shadtown  are 
remarkably  successful  with  their  geese.  They 
feel  sure  of  a  gosling  that  has  taken  in  ballast. 
They  are  fed  daily  with  dough,  but  get  most  of 
their  living  from  grass.  Flocks  of  one  and  two 
hundred  are  not  uncommon,  and  a  large  trade 
is  carried  on  in  young  geese  for  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Middlemen  buy  of  the  farmers  when  the 
goslings  are  about  six  weeks  old,  giving  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  apiece.  They  are  put  in  pens 
and  fattened  a  few  weeks,  and  then  dressed  for' 
market.  The  middlemen  think  the  business  pays,, 
and  the  farmers  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
share  of  the  profits.  If  the  housewife  wishes  to 
fill  a  bed  or  to  make  a  down  comforter  for  her 
daughter’s  wedding,  she  keeps  her  geese  until 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas,  when  the  feathers 
and  down  are  perfect,  and  the  flesh  is  cheap, 
but  the  early  sales  are  preferred  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  price  of  feathers.  The  Shadtown 
folks  are  “  sound  on  the  goose.” 

Yours  to  command,  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 

Hookertown ,  Conn.,  Atig.  15,  1S68. 

- - •  - - - - 

I 

An  Out-door  Cellar. 

The  storing  of  roots  and  vegetables  in  ahottsd 
cellar  in  large  quantities  is  always  objectionable. 
The  temperature  is  necessarily  increased  by  the 
fires  kept  up  in  the  house  during  winter,  and 
this  favors  decay,  or  commencement  of  growth 
in  vegetables.  Besides  gaseous  substances  of  an 
unpleasant  odor  usually  pervade  the  dwelling, 
which  are  injurious  to  health.  Serious  illness 
frequently  arises  from  these  well  stocked  cellars, 
A  safer  plan  is  to  have  the  cellar  store-room  by 
itself.  The  best  location  is  in  a  sandy  or  gravel¬ 
ly  hill  side,  that  needs  no  drainage  in  the  wettest 
season.  If  not  dry  it  must  be  made  so  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  One  half  the  depth  of  the  cellar 
may  be  below  the  surface.  A  room  ten  feet 
square  and  eight  feet  high  will  hold  about  G40 
bushels,  and  each  additional  foot  of  length  will 
add  64  bushels  to  its  capacity  if  filled  full  to 
the  top.  A  narrow  width  is.to  be  chosen  on  ac¬ 
count  of  convenience  in  roofing.  In  a  region 
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of  stone,  this  is  the  best  material  for  the  walls. 
Build  them  eight  feet  high  and  provide  space 
for  stairs  and  door  at  one  end.  Stone  is  also 
the  best  material  for  covering,  if  slabs  twelve 
feet  long  can  be  procured  to  reach  from  wall  to 
wall.  In  a  granite  or  blue  stone  region  these 
are  easily  procured  from  quarries  by  “gagging.” 
Leave  a  man-hole  at  the  top,  large  enough  for 
ventilation  and  for  pouring  in  roots  from  the 
cart.  The  sides,  and  top  of  the  cellar  should  be 
covered  with  not  less  than  two  feet  of  earth, 
and  neatly  sodded.  If  on  a  side  hill,  it  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  drive  loaded  teams  on  top. 
If  stone  for  the  covering  is  not  convenient,  a 
roof  may  be  made  by  running  up  gable  walls, 
putting  on  a  log  ridge  pole  and  log  rafters  ar¬ 
ranged  like  a  common  roof.  The  rafters  should 
be  placed  near  enough  to  touch  one  another,  or 
nearly  so,  and  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
covering  of  earth.  Batten  the  rafters  with  slabs 
and  cover  all  with  earth  and  sods.  In  a  region 
where  wood  is  plenty,  and  there  is  no  stone, 
the  whole  wall  may  be  made  of  logs.  When 
finished  it  will  be  simply  a  log  house  under 
ground.  It  will  serve  a  good  purpose  for  many 
years.  Concrete  also  makes  excellent  walls, 
and  this  material  may  be  laid  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  If  the  cellar  is  made  of  stone  it  should 
be  cemented  to  keep  out  all  depredators. 

--  - .  * - —aa^tPii  « - »  » 

Winter  Eye. 


Rye  may  very  properly  be  classed  among  the 
neglected-  grains.  It  is  not  only  less  sown  than 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  but  it  is  put  upon  neg¬ 
lected  land  by  a  class  of  cultivators  who  neglect 
every  thing  they  undertake  to  raise.  When  land 
will  no  longer  bear  wheat  and  corn,  it  is  turned 
out  to  pasture,  and  rye,  and  is  run  in  this  rota¬ 
tion  until  five  fingers,  St.  Jolmswort,  and  mul¬ 
leins  take  full  possession.  Wheat  is  the  lordly 
grain,  and  receives  by  far  the  larger  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  New  varieties  are  brought  from  abroad, 
and  originated  at  home,  that  farmers  may  have 
just  what  they  want  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
insects,  and  make  the  most  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  soil  and  climate.  But  rye  is  about  the 
last  resort  of  the  poor  farmer  for  breadstuff,  and 
he  seldom  looks  upon  the  contingencies  of  the 
next  harvest.  Yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
general  negleGt  of  this  grain.  Its  alimentary 
value  is  not  much  below  that  of  wheat,  and  its 
market  price  is  only  about  one-fifth  less.  It 
makes  a  very  handsome  and  palatable  bread, 
welcome  as  a  change  of  diet  upon  all  tables 
where  it  has  been  favorably  introduced.  It  does 
best  upon  a  rich  hazel  loam,  but  makes  a  crop 
upon  almost  any  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  fair 
condition.  It  is  quite  too  generally  grown  upon 
a  sod  without  any  manure,  yielding  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  much  better 
for  the  farmer  and  his  soil,  to  use  manure  and 
take  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Well  rotted  stable  manure,  or  compost,  is  a  good 
fertilizer  for  this  crop.  At  least  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  used  should  be  spread  broadcast  after  the 
plowing,  and  be  thoroughly  harrowed  in  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Of  the  commercial  manures, 
Peruvian  guano,  fish  scrap,  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  bone  dust,  are  frequently  used.  It  is 
common  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  rye  is  as  much  benefited  as  wheat  by  drill¬ 
ing.  The  drill  not  only  saves  seed,  but,  by  the 
ridges  it  raises  and  the  more  uniform  and  deep¬ 
er  planting  of  the  seed,  it  guards  the  young 
plants  against  the  severities  of  winter.  The 
best  time  for  sowing  is  in  September,  or  early 


in  October,  though  good  crops  are  sometimes 
raised  when  sown  just  before  the  ground  is 
frozen  up.  If  the  early  sown  rye  is  too  luxu¬ 
riant,  it  may  he  grazed  by  sheep  or  calves,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  leave  a  good  covering 
for  the  roots.  The  true  place  for  this  crop  is 
not  in  alternation  with  pasture  to  rob  the  soil  of 
its  fertility,  but  in  a  regular  rotation  of  six  or 
eight  years,  applying  manure  enough  either  to 
this,  or  the  preceding  crop  to  secure  thirty  bush¬ 
els  of  rye  to  the  acre.  At  present  prices,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  a  gross  return  of  fifty  dollars 
or  more  from  an  acre  of  rye,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  twenty  dollars,  which  hardly  pays  ex¬ 
penses.  An  additional  reason  for  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  this  crop  is  the  great  appreciation  of 
its  straw.  It  is  extensively  used  for  bedding, 
for  packing,  and  for  paper  making.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  this  latteruse  has  so  increased  in  some 
districts  that  it  is  quite  too  dear  to  be  used  for 
litter.  It  frequently  sells  for  $15  per  ton  and 
upwards.  Rye  always  brings  good  prices,  and 
ought  to  have  more  attention  from  cultivators. 


Grinding  Corn  on  the  Cob. — We  regard 
this  practice  with  no  favor  if  the  corn  is  good. 
Analyses  of  the  cob  of  well  matured  corn  show 
that  it  contains  scarcely  any  nutriment.  It  was 
obviously  not  made  to  be  eaten.  The  cob  parts 
with  all  it  can  of  nutriment  to  the  kernels,  and 
is  no  more  fit  to  be  fed  out  than  sawdust. 
When  immature  corn  nubbins,  and  ears  that 
have  not  dried  well  in  the  field  are  to  be  fed, 
the  case  is  different.  The  cobs  of  these  con¬ 
tain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  food,  and,  if  the 
ears  be  kiln-dried,  they  may  probably  be  ground 
to  very  good  advantage.  Besides  kiln-drying, 
if  the  temperature  be  increased  nearly  to  scorch¬ 
ing,  will  convert  a  portion  of  the  tenderest  cel¬ 
lulose  which  would  soon  harden  to  woody  fiber, 
into  a  digestible  substance  like  starch  or  gum. 
This  can,  however,  seldom  be  done,  hence  it  is 
best  to  break  up  the  unsound  corn  with  a  hatchet 
into  pieces  an  inch  or  two  long  and  boil  them, 
with  the  little  potatoes  and  other  feed  for  hogs* 

- 4 — ►-«*- - - 

Poke  or  Pigeon-berry  as  a  Garden  Plant. 

Nov/  that  the  Poke  or  Pigeon-berry  ( Phyto¬ 
lacca  decandra)  is  ripening  its  long  clusters  of 
purple  berries,  we  are  reminded  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  young  shoots  in  spring.  It  throws 
up  vigorous  sprouts  as  large  as  one's  finger, 
clothed  with  undeveloped  leaves.  These  shoots 
cut  when  young  and  cooked  like  asparagus,  are 
so  nice  that  one  who  has  once  partaken  of  them 
is  sure  to  wish  for  more.  The  supply  depends 
upon  the  chance  plants  that  may  grow  by  the 
roadside  or  in  the  fence  corners.  Why  not  put 
it  in  the  garden  and  make  a  permanent  bed,  as 
with  asparagus  and  rhubarb  ?  If  the  shoots  are 
so  good  without  cultivation,  they  are  likely  to 
be  better  with  it,  and  the  convenience  of  being- 
able  to  get  “  a  mess”  without  running  all  over 
the  country  will  be  great.  Who  will  try  what 
cultivation  will  do  with  a  plant  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  despised  as  a  weed  ?  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  undertake  its  cultivation  should 
take  up  the  roots  this  autumn.  Divide  the  large 
ones  and  set  in  rich  soil,  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  That  the  plant  has  a  medicinal  reputa¬ 
tion  need  not  deter  any  one  from  eating  it; 
whatever  there  may  be  active  about  the  young 
shoots  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  cooking.  We 
have  known  those  who  have  habitually  eaten  it 
for  years  without  noticing  any  medicinal  effects. 
In  Europe  the  Poke  is  frequently  grown  in 
gardens  for  its  showy  character  when  in  fruit. 


Vinegar  Making. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  on  vine¬ 
gar  making,  at  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety’s  meeting,  have  already  been  quoted  in 
these  columns ;  we  now  give  an  extract  from  a 
paper  prepared  by  the  same  gentleman  for  the 
Indiana  State  Hort.  Society,  an  association  of 
which  he  is  President.  Vinegar  may  be  made 
from  inferior  apples,  but  the  better  the  fruit,  the 
finer  the  product.  Some  think  vinegar  more 
profitable  than  selling  the  fruit.  “My  cider 
house  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  convenience 
and  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  and 
vinegar,  and  is  used  for  both  alternately  as  the 
season  requires.  During  the  fall  and  until  all 
the  apples  are  ground  up  I  make  all  the  cider  I 
can,  and  store  it  away  in  pipes,  barrels,  etc., 
under  an  open  shed  convenient  to  the  cider 
house,  where  it  will  undergo  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  good  strong 
old  cider  vinegar  it  frequently  gets  quite  sour 
before  cold  weather,  and  sometimes  is  fit  for 
market  by  adding  a  little  more  strong  vinegar. 
As  soon  asAve  are  through  making  cider  for  the 
season,  avc  remove  the  horse-poAvef,  (endless 
chain)  grinder,  pressing  crib,  vats,  pomace  box¬ 
es,  etc.,  out  of  the  basement  of  the  cider  house, 
and  commence  at  once  filling  it  with  double  and 
treble  tiers  of  barrels  of  racked  cider  from  the 
shed ;  start  up  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  Avhen 
making  cider,  and  the  cider  house  is  thus  quick¬ 
ly  comrerted  into  a  cheap  and  excellent  vinegar 
house.  The  thermometer  is  kept  at  about  75° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  process  of  vinegar  making 
commences  at  once.  If  some  of  the  casks  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  ‘lazy,’  and  not  inclined  to  make 
vinegar  as  fast  as  they  should,  I  lake  empty 
casks  and  put  four  gallons  of  the  best  vinegar 
in  each,  and  drip  slowly  the  contents  of  the 
sluggish  casks,  sometimes  through  hard  Avood 
shavings,  but  more  generally  over  a  board,  into 
a  dripping  trough,  then  into  the  casks  prepared 
as  above — the  object  being  chiefly  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air,  by  reason  of  Avhich  it  becomes 
acetified.  Thus  it  is  quite  frequently  the  case 
that  the  laziest  casks  are  first  fit  to  go  out  of  the 
vinegar  house,  Avhich  we  remove,  as  Avell  as  all 
others,  as  fast  as  they  are  ready,  to  the  cellars, 
Avhere  they  remain  until  required  for  market, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  house  is  required  again 
for  cider  making,  all  the  old  cider  is  com-erted 
into  vinegar,  and  removed  out  of  the  way. 
The  endless  chain  horse-poAver,  cider  mill,  Arats, 
etc.,  are  put  back  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and 
the  vinegar  house  is  now  converted  into  a  cider 
house  again,  and  the  Avork  goes  on  as  before. 
The  apples  are  scooped  out  of  the  wagon  and 
thrown  upon  the  upper  floor,  through  a  con¬ 
venient  door,  when  they  run  off  on  an  inclined 
plain  to  such  a  part  of  the  chamber  as  they  are 
needed,  or  at  once  run  into  a  hopper  that  feeds 
itself.  The  whole  Avorlc  is  done  Avith  a  small 
amount  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  its  cTiief  rec¬ 
ommendations.  This  is,  in  brief,  my  method  of 
Avorking  up  a  feAV  thousand  bushels  of  apples, 
many  of  Avhich  were  formerly  wasted,  or  from 
which  I  realized  a  very  insignificant  sum.  The 
same  thing  is  within  reach  of  any  farmer  who 
can  command  a  fetv  hundred  dollars  to  start 
with,  on  a  cheap  scale,  and  out  of  Avhich,  if  he 
has  the  apples  himself,  or  can  purchase  them 
at  a  reasonable  price,  he  may  soon  build  up 
a  lucrative  and  legitimate  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  of  permanent  usefulness  in  furnish¬ 
ing  consumers  with  a  genuine  article  of  health¬ 
ful  acetic  acid  to  take  the  place  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  stuff  now  in  general  use  as  vinegar.” 
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Tlie  shortest  time  in  "which  a  horse  can  trot 
one  mile  has  been  the  subject  of  many  trials, 
and  for  aught  that  now  appears  we  are  nearly 
as  far  from  a  solution  as  when  “  two-forty”  time 
was  made  in  1824,  and  remained  for  ten  years 
unsurpassed.  It  was  not  until  1839  that  a  mile 
was  trotted  by  any  horse  in  less  time  than  two 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  Then  Dutchman 
trotted  in  two  minutes  and  twenty-eight  seconds. 
From  this  time  twenty  years  passed  before  the 
mile  was  made  in  less  than  2  min.  20  seconds, 
Flora  Temple  going  over  the  course  at  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  to  harness,  in  2  min.  193|  4  sec.  This  aston¬ 
ished  the  world  and  all  lovers  of  the  horse,  as 
it  indicated  positive  improvement,  either  in  the 
horse,  in  our  management  of  him,  or  in  both. 
This  time  of  the  beautiful  mare,  ofteu  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Turf,  has  never  been  beaten 
except  by  the  noble  horse  whose  portrait  we 
give  above,  and  until  1865  Flora  may  be  said  to  • 
have  been  without  a  rival.  That  year  Dexter 
trotted  on  Long  Island,  under  saddle,  in  2  min. 
18'|2  sec.,  the  next  year  at  Buffalo,  in  2m.  18sec. 
In  1867,  he  trotted  against  Ethan  Allen  assisted 
by  a  running  mate,  the  latter  winning  the  three 
heats,  Ethan  trotting  in  2m.  15sec.,  2m.  16sec.,and 
2m.l9sec.,  and  Dexter,  unaided,  in  2m.  17sec.,2m. 
18sec.,  and  2m.  21sec.  Thus  this  wonderful  horse 
surpassed  his  best  previous  time.  Alone,  Ethan 
never  approached  Flora’s  time.  After  this,  the 
same  year,  Dexter  trotted  at  Boston,  in  2m. 
19sec.,  and  subsequently  against  time  at  Buffalo, 


winning  $1,000,  by  beating  his  Boston  time.  The 
winning  of  this  trot,  in  which  he  accomplished 
the  mile  in  2m.  17’|  4  sec.,  was  the  occasion  of  his 
sale  to  his  present  owner,  Mr.  Robert  Bonner. 
It  is  worthy  also  of  notice  that  the  Buffalo  track 
was  27  feet  over  a  mile  long.  The  sporting 
public  witnessed  the  retirement  of  this  horse, 
whose  unprecedented  power  and  speed  gave 
such  promise  of  a  brilliant  career,  with  great  re¬ 
gret.  In  Mr.  Bonner’s  hands  he  has  had  the 
best  of  care,  and  though  horsemen  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  of  great  speed  when  his  powers 
should  again  be  tested,  yet  the  announcement 
of  his  having  trotted  a  mile  in  2  min.  14  sec. 
taxed  the  credulity  of  almost  every  one.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  is  established  by  good  evidence, 
and  his  sanguine  trainer  promises  even  better 
results  before  long.  This  trial  of  speed  was 
made  to  gratify  two  well-known  turfmen  who 
happened  to  be  present  while  he  was  trotted  by 
his  trainer.  A  running  horse  was  made  to  join 
him  during  the  astonishing  performance,  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  ambition,  and  induce  him  to  do  his  best. 

Dexter  is  a  gelding,  and  was  foaled  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1857 ;  his  dam  is  half  sister 
to  Mr.  Bonner’s  famous  gray  mare,  Peerless, 
and  has  in  her  veins  some  of  the  choicest  Eng¬ 
lish  blood.  His  sire  is  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian, 
in  whom  flows  the  famous  Messenger  blood. 
His  color  is  brown,  and  his  hight  15  hands  I1!" 
inches.  He  was  first  trotted  at  7  years  old,  a 
fact  which  has  great  significance,  and  which  we 


doubt  not  will  tend  to  keep  colts  and  fillies  of 
tender  years  off  the  track,  and  check  at  least 
one  marked  barbarity  of  the  race  course. 

- -  i  ■MOee— - > 

Keeping  Squashes. 

Every  one  who  grows  squashes  will  have  at 
least  the  Boston  Marrow  and  the  Hubbard. 
These  may  be  taken  as  the  types  of  autumn  and 
winter  squashes.  The  Hubbard  is  only  in  per¬ 
fection  when  it  has  been  kept  into  late  winter 
or  early  spring,  and  by  proper  management  the 
Marrow — in  some  points  not  excelled  by  any 
other  variety — may  have  its  season  very  much 
prolonged.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
squashes,  through  his  hand-book  on  the  subject, 
(sec  our  book  list),  directs  that  the  squashes 
should  be  cut  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  and, 
if  possible,  have  two  days’  sun  to  sear  the  cut 
stems;  they  are  then  to  be  handled  as  carefully 
as  eggs,  and  each  one  laid  down  on  a  spring 
wagon  and  taken  to  winter  quarters.  The 
squashes  are  to  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
without  freezing,  and  in  a  dry  place.  Mr.  G. 
gives  a  plan  of  the  house  in  which  he  stores 
his  squashes  for  winter.  They  are  laid  upon 
bins  arranged  one  above  another,  and  the  house 
is  provided  with  a  stove,  in  which  afire  is  made 
whenever  there  is  danger  of  freezing.  A  dry 
cellar  will  answer  for  storing  winter  squashes, 
if  the  above  named  conditions  are  observed. 
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SMALL-LEAVED  FUCHSIA—  (F.  miCVOphylla.) 

The  Fuchsias. 


Not  many  years  ago  it  was  rare  to  see  a  Fuch¬ 
sia  outside  of  the  green-house,  and  only  seldom 
some  of  the  old  sorts  under  the  name  of  “  La¬ 
dies  Ear-drop,”  were  cultivated  as  house  plants. 
Now  the  number  of  species  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  while  by  hybridizing  so  many  varieties 
have  been  produced  that  with  many  all  trace 
of  their  parentage  is  lost,  and  they  have  become 
common  plants  in  general  cultivation.  The 
leaves  of  the  Fuchsia  are  usually  of  pleasing 
shape,  texture,  and  color.  Various  shades  of 
green  are  to  be  found  among  them,  and  they 
are  often  beautifully  veined  with  crimson.  The 
flowers,  which  come  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
are  most  generally  pendent;  though  in  some 
species  and  varieties  they  are  erect.  This  grace¬ 
ful  hanging  of  the  flowers  suggested  the  old 
popular  name  of  Ladies’  Ear-drop.  The  green 
and  more  or  less  globular  ovary  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flower,  then  a  colored  calyx,  within 
this  a  row  of  differently  colored  petals,  then 
long  stamens,  and  a  still  longer  pistil.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  and  corolla  often  furnish  marked  contrasts 
of  color,  and  we  have  a  white  calyx  with  pur¬ 
ple  or  rose  corolla,  or  these  colors  reversed. 
Great  difference  is  presented  in  the  length  of 
the  flower  and  its  size,  and  there  are  several  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  finely  doubled.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry,  the  seeds  of  which  grow  very  readily. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  being  very  conspicuous 
and  distinct,  the  operations  of  hybridizing  and 
crossing  are  readily  performed,  and  the  Fuchsia 
is  one  of  the  favorite  plants  for  experiment  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties.  The  attempts 
at  window  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia  are  gen¬ 
erally  failures,  for  the  reason  that  but  few  kinds 
bloom  in  the  winter.  A  few  days  ago  we  were 


called  in  by  a  friend  who 
wished  us  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  his  Fuchsias, 
and  tell  him  what  would 
make  them  grow.  They 
had  done  growing,  the  wood 
was  ripening  and  most  of 
the  leaves  had  fallen.  Flo¬ 
rists  know  how  to  treat  the 
Fuchsia; — they  give  it  a 
season  of  rest — but  most 
other  people  think  that  it 
is  the  business  of  a  plant 
in  a  pot  to  grow  all  the  time. 

When  the  plant  has  done 
"blooming,  put  it  out  in  the 
open  air  and  let  it  ripen  its 
wood ;  before  frost,  remove  it 
to  a  cool  cellar  where  it  may 
remain  in  a  dormant  state,  with  just  moisture 
enough  to  avoid  absolute  dryness  of  the  soil. 
In  February  or  March  repot  in  new  earth  con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  cut  back  the  branch¬ 
es  severely,  and  place  in  a  warm  room,  and  give 
water  moderately.  The  young  shoots  will  soon 
break  in  such  abundance  that  usually  a  portion 
will  need  to  be  removed.  The  desired  form 
may  be  given  to  the  plant  by  pinching  the  new 
growth.  A  pyramidal  shape  may  be  made  by 
keeping  the  lower  branches  the  longest,  or  the 
plant  may  be  trained  to  a  frame  or  trellis.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  easier  to  start  from  cuttings  than  the 
Fuchsia.  The  young  shoots  potted  in  sandy 
soil  and  covered  with  a  glass,  will  strike  root 
without  artificial  heat,  and  form  good  plants 
the  same  season.  Our  engravings  give  two 
species,  well  enough  known  to  florists,  but 
which  are  not  common  in  general  cultivation. 
The  Brilliant  Fuchsia  ( F.fulgens )  has  remarka¬ 
bly  long,  vermillion  colored  flowers,  in  clusters. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  planting  out,  but  like 
all  the  rest,  should  have  a  partial  shade.  The 
Small-leaved  Fuchsia  ( F.  microphylla ),  looks 
very  much  unlike  the  rest  of  the  genus.  It  has 
small  leaves  and  very  minute  flowers,  and  is 
altogether  a  very  pretty  plant.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  species  that  will  bloom  in  winter. 


Callusing  Cuttings. 

The  propagation  of  plants  by  cutting  is  an 
operation  in  which  some  persons  meet  with  uni¬ 
form  success,  while  with  others,  failure  is  the 
rule,  and  success  the  exception.  We  refer  now 
to  those  cuttings  made  from  ripened  wood, 
such  as  the  stems  of  grape,  currant,  quince,  and 
of  the  roots  of  blackberry,  Japan  quince,  and 
many  other  shrubs.  When  a  piece  of  stem  or 
root  is  severed,  it,  so  to  speak,  puts  forth  an 
effort  to  make  anew  plant,  and  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  it  generally  does  so.  In  the  seed 
the  root -is  provided  for,  the  radicle  pushes  its 
way  into  the  ground,  and  rootlets  spring  from 
it,  all  from  the  nourishment  contained  within 
the  seed  itself.  The  roots  once  established,  the 
plant  grows  rapidly.  In  making  a  plant  from  a 
cutting,  we  have  not  everything  in  readiness  for 
roots  to  start  at  once.  Time  is  required  for  the 
cutting  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  new  state  of 
affairs.  If  a  grape  vine  cutting  be  planted  in  a 
warm  room  with  plenty  of  light,  leaves  may 
appear,  and  a  short  growth  be  made,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  plant  withers,  and  the  disappointed 
amateur  takes  up  his  plant  and  finds  it  has  no 
root.  The  bud  has  been  stimulated  by  light 
and  heat,  and  all  the  nutriment  the  cutting  con¬ 
tained  has  been  expended  in  making  a  feeble 
shoot.  Had  the  cutting  been  properly  treated, 
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the  bud  kept  cool  while  the  lower  end  was 
damp  and  warm,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  When  a  cutting  is  placed  under  prop¬ 
er  conditions  it  prepares  to  form  new  roots. 
It  needs  moisture  and  a  low  temperature.  The 
nutritive  matter  in  the  stem  accumulates  at  the 
place  where  roots  are  to  appear,  and  forms  a 
rough  excrescence  of  a  whitish  color  and  a 
spongy  texture,  and  when  this  appears,  roots  are 
quite  (though  not  always)  sure  to  follow.  This 
excrescence  is  called  the  callus,  and  cuttings,  on 
which  it  has  formed,  are  said  to  be  “callused.’^ 
With  autumn  planted  cuttings  this  process  takes 
place  in  early  winter,  and  the  roots,  if  they  do 
not  form  at  that  time,  follow  in  spring.  With 
many  plants  our  winters  are  too  severe,  and 
the  cuttings  need  to  be  buried  below  the  reach 
of  frost,  or  placed  in  earth  in  a  cellar.  Moss  is 
better  than  earth  for  callusing  cuttings.  The 
peat  or  bog  moss  (Sphagnum),  so  much  used  for 
packing,  has  qualities  which  adapt  it  for  this 
use.  It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  does  not 
readily  decay,  and  is  very  retentive  of  moisture. 
We  some  years  ago  accidentally  left  some  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Delaware  grape  in  a  box  of  damp 
moss,  and  found  them  nicely  callused  ready  for 
planting.  Cuttings  of  the  grape,  currant  (if  not 
convenient  to  plant  in  autumn,)  of  hard  wooded 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  of  blackberry  roots  and 
other  plants  increased  by  root  cutting,  may  be 
placed  in  a  box  of  damp  moss,  which  is  to  be 
put  into  a  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze,  nor 
yet  get  much  above  the  freezing  point.  As 
spring  approaches  the  temperature  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  increase  gradually,  and  by  the  time  it 
is  safe  to  plant,  the  cuttings  will  be  found  well 
callused,  and  in  many  instances  with  roots. 
The  requisites  are,  proper  moisture,  a  low 
but  not  freezing  temperature,,  and  darkness. 
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Forcing  Strawberries. 

- © - 

The  forcing  of  fruits,  i.  e.,  bringing  them  to 
perfection,  by  aid  of  structures  and  artificial 
beat  at  a  period  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
natural  time  of  ripening,  has  been  but  little 
practised  in  this  country.  The  reports  which 
have  gone  abroad  that  strawberries  in  February 
and  March  bring  $4  a  quart  in  our  large  cities, 
have  induced  several  to  ask  about  forcing. 
Four  dollars  a  quart  for  strawberries  sounds 
large,  (though  it  is  nothing  to  a  guinea  an  ounce, 
the  price  that  has  been  paid  in  London  for  the 
first  fruit),  but  few  think  of  the  care  and  labor 
necessary  to  produce  the  quart  of  berries,  or 
reckon  the  interest  upon  the  necessary  houses  or 
frames.  That  this  culture  may  be  made  profit¬ 
able,  avc  do  not  doubt,  but  we  would  not  advise 
any  one  who  has  had  no  experience  whatever 
with  growing  plants  under  glass  to  attempt  it, 
other  than  as  an.  experiment.  A  common  hot¬ 
bed  or  a  cold  frame  will  answer  for  a  first  trial. 
When  a  house  is  used,  the  plants  should  be  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason 
the  houses  figured  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  in 
his  Gardening  for  Profit,  are  Avell  adapted.  In 
England,  houses  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  are  used.  Figure  1  shows  one  of  these 
in  Avliich  the  glass  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  shelves  containing  the  plants. 
Figure  2  shows  a  section  of  a  pit  used  in  France 
for  forcing.  The  pit  is  built  of  plank  set  in  an 
excavation  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure  to  be  placed  at  each  side. 
The  plants  are  placed  upon  a  stage  to  bring 
them  near  the  glass,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
pots  are  filled  Avith  moss.  Below  the  stage  are 
hot  Avater  pipes,  B,  B,  in  the  figure,  to  supply 
heat  Avhen  needed.  The  pit  is  2  feet  high 
in  front,  31  (3  at  the  rear,  and  4’j2  feet  wide. 

The  variety  chiefly  employed  around  UeAV 
York  for  forcing  is  the  Triomphe  de  Gaud; 
Trollope’s  Victoria  is  sometimes  used,  and  near 
Boston  an  old  variety,  the  Cremont,  is  a  favorite 


months  are  required  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  started  until  the  fruit  is  ripened.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  gradually  increased  ;  Go0  to 
75°  degrees  being  the  proper  range  by  day, 
which  may  sink  15°  during  the  night.  The  soil 
in  the  pots  is  to  be  kept  properly  moist,  avoid¬ 
ing  over-watering,  and  the  foliage  is  to  be 
sprinkled  occasionally.  When  the  floAversopen 
omit  the  sprinkling,  and  admit  as  much  air  as 
may  be  without  lowering  the  temperature. 
When  the  fruit  has  set  more  Avater  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  All  deformed  fruit  is  to  be  picked  off, 
and  that  Avliich  is  perfect  is  to  be  thinned,  if 
more  has  set  than  can  be  Avell  ripened.  As  the 


Fig.  1.— ENGLISH  STAWBEKRY  HOUSE. 


with  some  groAvers.  The  best  plants  are  those 
Avliich  Avere  struck  in  pots  from  the  first  run¬ 
ners  of  last  spring,  and  Avliich  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  prepared  for  forcing  by  shifting  them  into 
larger  pots  as  needed.  In  the  absence  of  plants 
thus  treated,  good  year  old  plants  may  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  potted.  In  either  case  the 
soil  should  be  rich — at  least  one  part  of  Avell- 
rotted  manure  to  three  of  good  loam — and  tiie 
pots  Avell  drained  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of 
broken  crock  at  the  bottom.  Set  the  pots  close 
together  and  give  Avater  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ground  just  moist.  If  soaking  rains  come  on, 
turn  the  pots  on  the  side  or  remove  them  to  a 
shed.  They  are  to  be  kept  cool  and  free  from 
injury  by  hard  frosts,  until  Avanted  for  forcing, 
and  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  when 
the  weather  becomes  very  frosty.  About  three 
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Fig.  2.— FRENCH  FORCING  FIT. 

fruit  ripens  the  house  should  be  kept  dry  and 
Avell  ventilated  to  perfect  the  flavor.  In  the 
absence  of  a  house  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a 
hot-bed  composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  dung  and 
leaves,  the  intervals  between  the  pots  being 
filled  with  moss.  The  proper  temperature  is  to 
be  maintained  by  ventilation,  and  if  the  heat 
falls,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  linings  of  fresh 
manure  are  to  be  placed  around  the  bed. 

The  Management  of  House  Plants. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  think  we  should 
give  more  attention  to  those  plants  that  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  dwellings.  Perhaps  avc  have  of  late 
neglected  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  Avill 
endeavor  to  make  amends.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  people  go 
Avrong  in  starting  their  stock  of 
house  plants.  Some  wait  until 
winter  has  fairly  set  in,  then, 
thinking  that  some  plants  would 
make  their  rooms  look  more 
cheerful,  go  to  a  green-house  and 
procure  a  lot  of  nice,  healthy 
looking  subjects,  being  careful 
to  select  those  in  bloom,  or  at 
least  Avell  furnished  with  buds. 
The  plants  are  taken  home,  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  they  are 
sorry  looking  things,  the  buds 
have  fallen,  the  leaves  are  wither¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  in  a  bad  plight. 
The  plants  in  their  transfer  have  been  placed  in 
totally  different  conditions  as  to  heat,  light, 
moisture,  and  almost  everything  essential  to 
their  growth.  Some  will  worry  through  it,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle,  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  change,  while  others  Avill  succumb. 
Another  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  have 
plants  in  the  borders  during  summer,  which 
they  expect  to  keep  in  the  house  in  winter. 
The  plants  are  left  out  until  the  occurrence  of 
light  frosts  give  notice  that  cold  weather  is  at 
hand,  then  they  are  hurriedly  potted,  and  taken 
at  once  into  the  house.  Very  few  things  Avill 
stand  this  treatment.  Plants  in  being  lifted, 
hoAvever  carefully,  will  have  their  roots  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  more  or  less  broken,  and  it  takes 
them  some  time  to  recover;  they  should  be 
taken  up  while  there  is  yet  groAving  Aveather, 


carefully  potted,  and  pruned  to  diminish  the 
evaporating  or  leaf  surface,  and  shaded  a  few 
days  until  they  recover.  When  the  plants  are 
taken  indoors,  put  them  in  a  room  without  a 
fire  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  on  mild 
days, .and  thus  be  gradually  habituated  to  their 
change.  The  general  treatment  of  the  plants  Ave 
will  defer  until  later,  and  enumerate  afeAV  things 
that  almost  any  one  can  succeed  with.  If  Ave 
could  have  but  one  pot-plant  it  Avould  be  Ivy; 
to  be  sure  it  does  not  bloom,  but  its  rich  green 
is  better  than  many  poor  blossoms.  It  groAvs 
with  the  greatest  ease,  Avill  stand  all  kinds 
of  abuse,  though  it  Avell  repays  good  care. 

The  Calla  ( Richardia  JEthiopicci)  is  of  easy 
culture  and  fine  in  foliage  and  floAArer.  Chinese 
Primroses  are  good  Avindow  plants.  The  seed 
should  have  been  sown  in  spring,  but  plants 
may  be  had  of  florists.  Among  the  things  that 
are  kept  by  all  dealers  in  green-house  stock, 
those  that  occur  to  us  as  doing  Avell  in  ordinary 
house  culture  besides  the  above,  are:  Cuphea 
ignea  (wrongly  called  C.  platycentra) ;  Gera¬ 
niums,  especially  the  Sweet-scented,  and  the 
Ivy-leaved ;  Chinese  Roses;  Epiphyllums,  often 
called  Crab’ s-claw  Cactus;  Ageratum  ;  Cycla¬ 
mens;  Verbenas;  Petunias;  Wax  Plant;  He¬ 
liotrope,  etc.  These  are  all  plants  of  moderate 
bight;  among  the  taller  shrubs  of  house  culture 
are  Orange,  Lemon,  Myrtle,  Pittosporum,  Abu- 
tilons,  Daphne  Odora,  Lauestinus,  and  Avith  spec¬ 
ial  care,  Camellias  and  Azaleas!  Among  annu¬ 
als,  which  may  be  raised  from  seeds  soavu  at 
once,  are  Mignonette,  Candytuft  and  Nemo- 
philas.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  to  three 
in  a  six  inch  pot.  Several  of  the  bulbs  may  be 
flowered  in  the  house;  these  are  to  be  potted 
as  described  in  the  article  on  bulbs.  The  list 
of  house  plants  might  beunuch  increased,  but 
more  are  enumerated  above  than  an}'  one  per¬ 
son  Avould  be  likely  to  grow.  Many  who  have 
quite  a  stock  of  window  plants  have  raised  them 
from  cuttings,  or  slips,  Avliich  have  been  given 
them  by  friends.  To  the  real  lover  of  plants 
those  thus  raised  from  the  beginning  arc  inex¬ 
pressibly  more  valuable  than  any  that  can  be 
bought.  With  many  house  plants,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  grow  them  from  cuttings;  if  slips  are 
put  into  light  soil  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  some  time,  they  will  take  root  and  grow." 
Others  require  more  care;  the  cuttings  need  to 
be  covered  with  a  glass;  ajar  of  some  kind  or 
a  glass  shade  will  do.  This  should  be  removed 
and  wiped  every  da}',  and  as  the  cuttings  begin 
to  grow,  lift  the  edge  of  the  glass  and  giA'e  more 
air.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  such  things,  it  is 
useless  for  the  amateur  to  try  to  propagate. 
The  general  and  especial  management  of  the 
leading  plants  will  be  treated  of  another  time. 

- -4 - — -itQE  - - 

Hardy  Bulbs. 

Under  the  head  of  hardy  bulbs  come  the  Tu¬ 
lip,  Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperial,  Lilies, 
etc.  These  may  be  grown  as  florists  fioAvers, 
the  choicest  varieties  selected,  cultivated  Avith 
the  greatest  care,  and,  except  the  Lilies,  taken 
up  each  summer  and  replanted  in  autumn;  or 
they  may  be  groAvn  as  everybody’s  flowers— 
planted  and  let  alone  for  several  years.  The 
tulip  or  hyacinth  fancier  needs  no  directions 
from  us.  To  those  Avho  have  never  cultivated 
bulbs  Ave  say,  do  not  bother  with  the  catalogues ; 
send  to  a  dealer  of  good  reputation  the  sum  ap¬ 
propriated  to  bulbs — tell  him  you  wish  the  best 
for  general  culture,  of  assorted  colors,  and  you 
will  be  much  better  served  in  quantity  and 
quality  than  if  particular  varieties  were  speci- 
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fled.  When  the  bulbs -are  received,  lose  no  time 
in  pmnting  them.  They  may  be  in  separate  beds, 
or  in  clumps  in  the  borders.  Deeply  spade 
the  soil,  -which  is  all  the  better  if  sandy,  or 
trench  it,  working  in  a  plenty  of  old  cow  manure, 
and  plant,  the  distance  apart  and  the  depth  be¬ 
ing  governed  by  the  size  of  the  bulb.  Hya- 
cintlis  may  be  put  8  inches  apart  and  4  inches 
deep ;  tulips  a  little  less.  Crocuses  should  be  2 
inches  deep  and  about  the  same  apart,  Lilies, 
according  to  their  size,  one  to  two  feet  apart, 
and  four  inches  deep.  The  bed  when  planted 
will  be  a  little  above  the  general  surface,  but 
will  settle  during  the  winter.  When  the  ground 
is  about  to  freeze,  throw  a  covering  of  strawy 
manure  or  other  litter,  over  the  bed,  which  is  lobe 
left  until  spring.  Besides  the  bulbs  enumerated 
above,  the  Scillas,  Snow-drops,  Bulbocodium, 
Narcissus,  Jonquils,  and  hardy  Gladioluses,  are 
to  be  similarly  treated,  and  to  be  planted  at  a 
depth  proportioned  to  their  size.  These  bulbs 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  but  they  must  not  be 
hurried.  To  get  them  to  bloom  well  the  bulbs 
must  be  well  rooted  before  the  bud  pushes  to 
any  great  extent;  to  this  end  they  must  be  kept 
'dark  and  cool,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 
Prepare  a  light,  rich  soil  of  good  loam  and  cow 
manure,  and  if  not  light,  add  sand.  Place  an  inch 
or  so  of  broken  crock  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  put  in  the  soil  and  pot  the  bulbs,  which  in 
the  case  of  Hyacinths  and  Polyanthus  need  not 
be  more  than  half  covered.  Place  the  pots  in 
a  cool,  dark  cellar,  or  make  a  rough  frame  of 
boards  to  contain  them,  and  cover  with  several 
inches  of  coal  ashes  or  tan.  It  is  safe  to  invert 
a  small  flower-pot  over  each  bulb,  before  put¬ 
ting  on  the  ashes  or  tan.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  prevent  breaking  the  bud  in  uncovering, 
in  case  it  should  have  started.  In  about  six 
weeks  the  pots  may  be  brought  into  a  warm 
room.  The  bulbs  may  also  be  grown  in  boxes. 


Laurels  and  Hollies  from  the  Woods. 


The  past  summer  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Puller,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  some  re¬ 
markably  successful  attempts  at  transplanting 
Laurels  or  Hal  mi  as.  Plants  four  or  five  feet 
high,  taken  from  the  woods  this  spring,  were 
-.making  a  vigorous  growth.  As  Mr.  Fuller  is 
<one  of  those  who  have  no  horticultural  secrets, 
■we  learned  how  it  was  done,  but  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  original  with  him,  it  was  proper 
courtesy  to  allow  him  to  make  it  known.  As 
he  has  published  his  method  in  the  Horticultur¬ 
al  Recorder,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  commend  it 
to  our  readers.  In  early  spring  the  plants  are 
taken  up  with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  every  branch  is  cut  back  about 
half  its  length;  they  are  set  out,  and  if  dry 
weather  comes  on  a  mulch  is  put  over  the  roots. 
This  treatment  removes  all  the  foliage  from  the 
plant  and  leaves  a  most  unpromising  looking 
stick.  Have  patience  and  the  stick  will  “break” 
in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  put  forth  an 
abundance  of  shoots  which  will  form  a  good 
head  by  autumn,  and  probably  flower  the  next 
year.  The  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia ),  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens 
is  rare  in  cultivation— the  uncertainty  attending 
the  removal  of  good  sized  shrubs  having  dis¬ 
couraged  planters  from  the  attempt.  True, 
plants  may  be  had  at  the  nurseries,  and  import¬ 
ed  at  that,  but  they  are  so  small  that  one  must 
wait  many  years  before  they  get  large  enough  to 
be  enjoyed.  In  looking  over  some  manuscript 
of  the  late  Wm.  N.  White,  of  Georgia,  we  find 
that  he  had  hit  upon  the  same  treatment  for  our 


native  Holly  ( Ilex  op'aca).  He  states  that  by 
removing  all  the  leaves  the  plants  may  be 
got  out  with  success.  A.  holly  hedge  would 
be  both  a  barrier  and  an  ornament;  the  slow 
growth  of  the  plants  raised  from  seed  and  the 
difficulty  of  removing  large  ones  in  the  ordina¬ 
ry  way,  have  deprived  us  of  the  services  of  a 
plant  that  every  lover  of  hedges  has  wished 
to  use.  We  hope  that  our  friends  in  the 
Southern  States  where  the  Holly  abounds,  will 
try  this  treatment  and  report  the  results. 


Horticultural  Wonders. 


It  seems  that  we  are  not  the  only  editors  who 
fire  asked  to  explain  phenomena  which  have  no 
existence.  The  editor  of  the  London  Journal 
of  Horticulture  received  such  minute  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  remarkable  freak  of  nature,  a 
cluster  of  apples  growing  on  a  plum  tree,  that 
he  made  arrangements  to  go  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  see  it.  Before  he  started  he  heard 
from  another  correspondent,  who  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and 
found  that  a  branch  of  shrivelled  apples  had 
caught  in  the  plum  tree  or  had  been  placed 
there  by  design.  These  wonders  are  easily  un¬ 
ravelled  by  one  who  does  not  want  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  Near  Lake  George,  a  remarkable  tree 
is  pointed  out  to  travelers,  the  stage  stopping  to 
let  the  passengers  see  the  phenomenon  of  a  tree 
half  elm  and  half  maple.  Any  one  of  ordinary 
perception  can  see  that  two  seedlings  started 
side  by  side,  and  crowded  one  another  so  close¬ 
ly  as  to  apparently  form  one  trunk.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  proper  force  would  show  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  union  between  them.  A  large 
gall  has  appeared  on  the  grape  vines  in  unusual 
abundance  this  year.  It  is  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  small  green 
apple.  Upon  being  cut  open  it  shows  the  grubs 
of  the  insect  which  made  it  nicely  encased. 
This  has  been  sufficient  foundation  for  the  story 
of  a  hybrid  between  the  apple  and  the  grape. 
A  vine  growing  over  an  apple  tree  happened  to 
have  these  galls,  and  without  investigation  peo¬ 
ple  who  ought  to  know  better,  promulgated  the 
wonder  of  a  hybrid  of  the  apple  and  the  grape. 

An  Enemy  to  the  Wistaria. 

Early  in  July  we  found  that  the  Wistarias 
had  been  attacked  by  some  insect  which  cut 
the  leaves  and  turn¬ 
ed  over  a  flap,  as 
shown  in  figure  1. 
Upon  returning  after 
an  absence  from 
home  of  a  few 
weeks,  we  found  the 
vines  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  foliage, 
and  upon  examining 
the  few  remaining 
leaves,  we  found  our 
enemy  much  grown 
and  snugly  hidden 
in  a  shelter  made 
by  drawing  two  or 
three  leaves  together 
by  means  of  strong 
silken  threads.  Ref¬ 
erence  was  had  to 
Fig.  1. — wistaria  leaf.  Harris’  Insects,  and 
it  was  found  that  we  probably  had  to  do  with  the 
Tityrus  Skipper.  ( Eu damns  Tityrus  of  Fabri- 
cius ;  Gonoloba  Tityrus  of  Doubleday.)  The  lar¬ 
va,  fig.  2,  is  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  yellow¬ 


2. — CATERPILLAR. 


ish  green,  with  darker  transverse  markings,  and 
a  chocolate  colored  head,  upon  which  are  two 
large  yellow  spots  looking  like  enormous  eyes. 

The  caterpillars  are 
not  seen  by  day,  as 
they  remain  quietly 
housed,  but  they  are 
active  enough  after 
dark,  and  one,  by 
examining  the  vines 
with  a  light,  will  see  the  leaves  disappear¬ 
ing  at  a  most  alarming  rate.  The  caterpillar 
transforms  to  a  chrysalis  either  on  the  vine  or 
in  some  secure  place,  and  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  appears  as  a  very  active  butterfly,  which 
is  from  2  to  2 h  inches  across,  with  brown  wings. 
The  first  pair  of  wings  has  a  semitransparent 
band  across  them,  and  the  second  pair  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  broad  silvery  band  on  the  underside. 
This  insect  is  described  by  Harris  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  destructive  to  the  Locust.  There  arc 
other  nearly  related  species  which  have  similar 
habits,  and  ours  cannot  be  absolutely  identified 
until  we  hatch  the  butterfly.  As  the  larvae  are 
so  perfectly  sheltered  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
applications  would  destroy  it.  It  fortunately 
manifests  its  presence  before  much  damage  is 
done,  and  can  readily  be  disposed  of  by  going 
over  the  vines  and  pinching  the  leaves  wherc- 
ever  they  are  folded,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 


A  Rose  with  Single  and  Double  Flowers. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  drawing  and  an 
account  of  a  rose-bush,  one  portion  of  which 
produces  single  and  the  other  double  flowers. 
This  is  an  instance — by  no  means  rare — of  what 
the  gardeners  term  a  “sport,”  and  what  Mr. 
Darwin  in  his  work  on  “  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  Under  Domestication,”  calls  “Bud 
Variation.”  In  this  remarkable  work  are  col¬ 
lected  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  discussed  at  length.  That  plants  vary 
from  seeds  is  well  known  to  every  one;  a  bud 
is  in  a  manner  an  individual  embryo  plant,  a 
highly  developed  seed,  so  to  speak.  The  bud 
can  be  removed  from  the  parent  plant  and  be 
inserted  in  another  and  grow,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  it  will  grow,  if  put  into  the  soil,  like  a 
seed.  The  branch  produced  from  a  bud  sometimes 
produces  a  growth  quite  different  from  the  plant 
from  which  it  springs,  and  presents  distinct 
characters,  which  may  be  perpetuated  by  cut¬ 
tings.  In  this  way  some  of  the  choice  florist’s 
varieties  have  been  obtained  with  the  rose  and 
many  other  plants.,  A  white  moss-rose  has 
produced  a  red  one,  and  a  moss-rose  has,  by 
bud  variation,  given  roses  totally^  destitute  of 
“  mossiness.”  The  well-known  rose  Saffrano, 
in  this  way  produced  the  more  beautiful  Isa¬ 
bella  Sprunt.  We  have  given  instances  in  these 
pages  of  some  remarkable  variations  in  grapes, 
and  some  of  the  beautifully  variegated  Pelar¬ 
goniums  are  sports  from  other  varieties.  Peach 
trees  have  produced- nectarines,  and  certain 
branches  of  cherry  trees  have  borne  fruit  ripen¬ 
ing  much  later  than  the  rest  on  the  tree.  These 
things  are  not  common,  but  sufficiently  frequent 
to  be  of  value  to  the  florist  and  pomologist,  and 
we  hope  our  readers  will  communicate  any 
such  instances  as  fall  under  their  observation. 


Boxes  For  Protection. — A  box  made  by 
tacking  boards  together,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
of  a  liiglit  proportioned  to  the  plant  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  is  often  useful  to  protect  tender  things  in  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  put  over  the  plant  and  the  open  spaces 
filled  with  salt  hay  or  other  elastic  material. 
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Treatment  of  Lawns  and  Grass  Plots. 


Many  people  think  that  the  one  thing  requis¬ 
ite  to  produce  a  good  turf  is  to  sow  a  particular 
kind  of  seed.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
choice  in  grasses,  and  we  have  in  former 
articles  indicated  our  preferences.  But 
whatever  kind  of  grass  is  sown,  good 
keeping  will  tell.  Frequent  rollings  and 
mowings  with  occasional  top-dressings 
will  make  a  good  turf  with  most  perennial 
grasses.  The  roller  is  an  important 
implement  in  keeping  a  lawn  in  order. 
Where  the  mowers  are  frequently  used 
this  is  not  so  necessary,  as  these  imple¬ 
ments  have  a  roller  attached  ;  hut  where, 
as  in  many  places,  the  mowing  is  done 
by  a  scythe,  the  roller  must  he  brought 
into  use.  Every  person  who  crosses  a 
lawn  makes  the  surface  uneven  ;  where 
a  path  is  worn,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  walk  is  needed,  and  it  is  best 
to  make  one  at  once.  Promiscuous 
trampling  of  a  piece  of  grass,  large  or 
small,  especially  if  just  after  rain,  leaves 
it  in  a  bad  condition  for  mowing,  whether 
by  machine  or  by  hand.  Wherever  hand  A 
mowing  is  practised,  roll  the  grass  the  fd 
day  before.  This  removes  all  inequalities 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  grass 
will  recover  during  the  night  and  he  ready 
to  take  the  scythe.  Many  perennial 
grasses,  as  well  as  the  clover,  form  a  turf 
by  throwing  out  runners,  which  root  at 
the  joints.  If  the  lawn  he  mowed  with¬ 
out  rolling,  much  will  he  cut  off,  which, 
had  the  roller  been  used,  would  have  been 
pressed  into  the  soil  and  taken  root. 

Large  lawns  are  really  easier  to  manage 
than  grass  plots,  such  as  we  find  in  village 
and  town  yards.  With  these  last  the  mow¬ 
ing  is  often  delayed  and  the  stronger  varie¬ 
ties  of  grass,  or  if  the  plot  is  all  of  one 
kind,  the  stronger  shoots,  smother  the 
weaker.  Let  any  one  mow  a  neglected 
lawn  or  grass  plot  and  he  will  find,  if  he 
mows  as  he  should,  within  an  inch  of 
the  soil,  that  the  remaining  leaves  of 
grass  are  all  dead  and  that  the  runners 
have  but  little  hold.  It  would  be  in 
most  cases  impracticable  to  use  a  roller  on 
small  grass  plots.  These  can  be  levelled  by  the 
use  of  the  Turf  Beetle.  The  shape  of  the  im¬ 
plement  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a 
piece  of  3-inch  plank  of  a  length  and  width  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  views  of  the  operator.  We  use 
one  about  3  inches  thick,  10  inches  wide,  and  P|a 
foot  long.  It  is  operat¬ 
ed  like  a  pavior’s  ram¬ 
mer,  and  one,  after  a 
little  practice,  can  make 
a  grass  plot  smooth  and 
level.  Where  the  plot 
is  small  a  grass-hook,  a 
sickle  without  teeth,  is 
used  in  preference  to  a 
scythe.  Weeds  will  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  if  not 
pulled  while  young. 
’Thistles,  plantains,  and 
other  coarse  weeds  are 
easily  removed  while 
small.  Barn-yard  grass  or  Cock’s-foot  ( Pani - 
cum  Crus-galli),  is  apt  to  appeal'  late  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  he  troublesome.  It  is  a  coarse  annual, 
making  chimps  of  such  vigorous  growth  that 
it  kills  out  the  finer  grasses  near  it.  It  should 
be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  it  can  be  distinguished. 


The  implement  here  figured  is  useful  in  lay¬ 
ing  turf,  as  by  its  aid  not  only  a  level  surface  may 
be  secured,  but  the  roots  of  the  turf  will  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  soil  below. 


TURF  BEETLE. 


STARRY  SCABIOUS. — (Sccibiosa  stellata.) 

Winter  Bouquets. 


Bouquets  of  Everlasting  flowers,  as  they  are 
called,  are  pleasing  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  care  that  has  been  given  to  collecting  and 
preserving  the  flowers,  and  the  taste  displayed 
in  making  them  up.  Most  of  these  unfading 
flowers  bloom  late,  some,  such  as  the  Helicrhy- 
sums,  coming  into  perfection  just  at  the  time  of 
hard  frosts.  With  the  majority  of  these  plants 
it  is  best  to  pick  the  flowers  before  they  fairly 
open,  remove  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  tie  them 
in  small  bundles,  and  hang  them,  flowers  down, 
to  dry  in  the  shade.  If  too  many  are  put  to¬ 
gether  there  is  danger  of  mildew,  and  it  is 
moreover  difficult  to  keep  the  stems  straight. 
The  Globe  Amaranth  ( Gomphrena ),  should  not 
be  picked  until  the  heads  are  well  developed 
and  feel  papery.  If  in  making  up,  the  natural 
stems  are  not  managable,  or  if  the  flowers  be¬ 
come  broken  off,  as  they  are  apt  to  be,  artificial 
stems  made  of  slivers  of  broom  corn  may  be  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  a  thread  or  fine  wire.  Seed- 
vessels  of  various  kinds  are  introduced  into 
these  bouquets  with  good  effect.  A  species  of 
Scabious  (Scabiosa  stcllata,)  is  sometimes  culti¬ 
vated  for  liis  use,  under  the  name  of  Starry 


Scabious.  We  saw  this  old  but  not  very  com¬ 
mon  plant  some  time  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Tick,  at  Rochester,  and  were  so  pleased  with 
its  appearance  in  fruit  that  we  ha£  an  engrav¬ 
ing  made  of  it.  Each  seed-vessel  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  expanded  and  prettily 
marked  calyx,  and  which  holds  its  shape 
aud  beauty  when  dry.  It  is  an  annual 
and  may  be  readily  raised  from  the  seed. 


A  New  Lawn  Plant — Or  rather  an 
old  and  well  known  plant  put  to  a  new 
use.  In  France  it  is  found  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Yarrow  or  Milfoil  ( Achillea  Millefo¬ 
lium)  makes  an  excellent  lawTn.  With  us 
it  occurs  abundantly  as  a  weed.  That  it 
will  make  a  lawn  is  asserted  on  good 
authority,  and  such  is  its  hardiness  that 
it  will  grow  in  places  too  dry  for  grass  to 
flourish  well  upon  them.  We  are  assured 
that  in  the  city  of  Paris  there  are  velvety 
lawns  made  of  this  plant  which  have 
remained  of  a  fine  green  through  a 
drought  of  two  month’s  duration.  We 
hope  that  some  of  our  Southern  readers 
will  try  it.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  time 
of  sowing,  but  we  presume  it  may  be 
sown  in  fall  or  spring  as  most  convenient. 
The  seed  is  already  or  soon  will  be  ripe. 

The  Movements  of  Plants. 


That  plants  possess  the  power  to  move 
spontaneously,  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  watched  those  flowers  and 
leaves  which  go  to  sleep  at  night  and 
wake  up  in  the  morning.  The  sponta¬ 
neous  movements  of  climbing  plants 
have  been  illustrated  in  a  former  volume, 
and  the  Sensitive  Plant  affords  a  marked 
illustration  of  rapid  motion  when  irritated 
by  the  touch.  More  striking  than  these, 
because  more  rarely  witnessed,  are  the 
singular  ways  of  the  Moving  Plant,  Des- 
modium  gyrans,  a  native  of  the  East'In- 
dies.  A  friend  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  raise  some  plants  from  seed,  sent  us 
a  specimen,  the  motions  of  which  have 
been  watched  with  great  interest.  *  The 
engraving  shows  one  of  the  leaves  of 
half  the  natural  size..  It  is  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf,  with  one  large  terminal  leaflet, 
and  two  small  lateral  ones.  When  the  weath¬ 
er  is  sufficiently  warm,  the  smaller  leaflets  will 
rise  and  fall  by  perceptible  jerks,  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  a  gyratory  movement,  while 
the  larger  leaflet  will  occasionally  turn  itself  as 
if  to  see  that  the  little 
fellows  are  doing  their 
duty.  This  move¬ 
ment  continues  day 
and  night,  sometimes 
with  only  one  leaf, 
then  with  several,  and 
does  not  seem  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  any  exter¬ 
nal  condition,  other 
than  that  the  plant 
shall  have  sufficient 
heat  for  its  healthy 
growth.  What  pur¬ 
pose  is  served  by 
these  motions,  or  how 
they  benefit  the  plant,  is  not  easy  to  see. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  called  Hedysarum  gyrans, 
but  the  best  authorities  place  it  in  Desmodium , 
of  which  we  have  several  native  species,  with 
adhesive  seed-pods,  known  as  Tick-Trefoils. 


moving  leap. 
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(;3'“  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  ”  pages.) 


Sea-side  Fare— The  Q,uahog-(Round-clam). 

■  As  stated  last  moutli,  the  Quahog  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  called  Clam,  or  Round-clam  in  New  York, 
and  southward.  Qualiog  or  Quahaug,  is  au  Indian 
word,  and  we  like  to  see  the  aboriginal  names  pre¬ 
served  ;  besides  the  animals  are  so  unlike  that  it  is 
absurd  to  call  them  both  clams.  Figure  1  gives 
the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  clam  given  last  month.  While  the  shell 
of  the  clam  is  thin,  this  is  thick  and  very  flinty. 
In  some  localities  the  shells  are  nearly  white,  but 
generally  they  are  bluish  or  lead-colored.  Qua- 


hogs  are  found  on  muddy  bottoms,  on  or  near  the 
surface,  and  are  taken  by  rakes  or  by  “treading  out.” 
The  fishermen  wade  at  low  tide  and  pick  them  up 
as  they  are  felt  by  the  feet.  When  opened,  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  figure  2,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
clam.  The  snout  is  inconspicuous,  the  “belly” 
or  body  is  the  most  prominent  part,  and  to  this  is 
attached  a  somewhat  triangular  appendage,  the 
foot,  by  the  use  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
slowly  move  from  place  to  place.  The  drawing  is 
taken  from  a  boiled  animal,  as  the  parts  show  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  raw  one.  Quahogs  differ 
in  size  from  that  of  a  half  dollar  to  nearly  as  large 
as  one’s  fist,  and  like  oysters  and  other  shell  fish, 
their  tenderness  and  flavor  differwith  age  and  locali¬ 
ty.  Being  in  season  when  oysters  are  not  good,  great 
numbers  are  eaten  raw.  The  modes  of  cooking  are 
various ;  a  primitive  shore  style  is  to  wash  the 
shells  thoroughly,  put  them  into  a  pot  without 
water,  and  cook  until  the  shells  have  opened.  A 
considerable  amount  of  water  is  contained  within 
the  shells,  and  is  given  off  in  cooking.  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  then  readily  picked  out  from  the  shell,  and 


Fig.  2.— QUAHOG  OUT  OF  THE  SHELL. 


may  be  eaten  with  whatever  seasoning  is  fancied. 
This  is  a  ready  method  of  opening  Quahogs  to 
cook  in  other  ways.  To  open  them  raw,  a  blunt 
knife  is  placed  where  the  shells  meet,  and  is  struck 
a  smart  blow  with  a  stick;  the  muscle  which  holds 
the  shells  together  being  severed  they  spring  apart, 
and  the  animal  may  be  taken  out.  Soup  may  be 
made  of  Quahogs  opened  in  this  way,  in  the  same 
way  that  oyster-soup  is  made,  with  milk,  butter, 
pepper,  and  thickened  with  cracker.  A  much  rich¬ 
er  soup  is  made  by  boiling  out  the  Quahogs  as 
above  mentioned,  chopping  them  fine  and  using 


the  liquor  for  a  portion  of  the  soup.  Placing  over 
a  brisk  fire  and  roasting  in  the  shell,  like  oysters,  is 
a  favorite  way  of  cooking  with  many.  Young  and 
tender  Quahogs  make  a  delicious  pie.  They  should 
not  be  larger  than  au  old-fashioned  penny  when 
boiled  out,  and  be  made  into  a  savory  pie  with  the 
addition  of  salt-pork,  seasoning,  and  sometimes 
veal  is  added.  Chopped  and  mixed  with  a  batter 
of  flour  and  eggs,  they  are  fried  in  fritters,  or 
in  crumbs,  by  dipping  first  in  egg  and  then  in 
finely  powdered  cracker,  and  frying  quickly  to  a 
nice  brown.  Quahog  chowder  in  New  England, 
(clam  chowder  in  New  York),  is  a  dish  of  great 
repute,  and  each  chowder  maker  thinks  he  can 
make  it  better  than  any  one  else.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  cookery  in  which  a  gentle¬ 
man  may  indulge,  and  many  a  one  well  known  in 
commercial  or  professional 
life  prides  himself  on  his 
ability  to  make  chowder. 
The  essentials  of  a  chowder 
are  quahogs,  pork,  pota¬ 
toes,  hard-bread,  and  an 
old-fashioned  iron  pot,  with 
a  close  fitting  cover.  Other 
things  may  be  added,  but 
these  are  essential.  Place 
slices  of  fat  pork  in  the 
pot,  and  slowly  fry  it  until 
rather  crisp,  and  then  take 
it  out,  put  in  some  qua¬ 
hogs  (clams),  a  layer  ot 
sliced  potatoes,  some  brok¬ 
en  hard  bread,  and  some 
of  the  fried  pork,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  using  pepper 
at  discretion,  go  on  with 
alternate  layers  in  the  same 
order,  until  enough  has 
been  put  in  the  pot.  Add  water,  in  which  a 
little  flour  has  been  stirred,  enough  to  cover  the 
materials,  (do  not  use  too  much  thickening),  cover 
the  pot  and  cook  slowly  until  the  potatoes  are  done. 
This  is  the  general  outline  which  admits  of  varia¬ 
tions.  The  quahogs,  if  large,  are  cut  in  several  pieces; 
some  pour  out  the  pork  fat  and  substitute  butter  ; 
onions  thinly  sliced,  arc  often  used ;  a  red  pepper 
broken  up  is  an  essential  ingredient  with  some ; 
tomatoes  are  sometimes  added,  and  wine  even  forms 
a  portion  of  the  compound.  No  definite  rules 
can  be  given  for  making  a  chowder— it  being  a  dish 
that  allows  for  a  display  of  art— but  however 
made  it  is  a  most  savory  and  popular  compound. 

- - -»— « - — - - 

The  Cooking  of  Vegetables. 


Cucumbers  to  most  people  are  only  known  as  a 
vegetable  to  be  eaten  raw  with  vinegar,  and  whatever 
other  condiment  may  be  liked.  The  writer  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fond  of  them  cooked,  especially  fried. 
Cucumbers  grown  rather  too  large  for  eating  raw 
are  the  best.  Pare  and  slice  lengthwise,  dip  in  bat¬ 
ter  or  in  egg,  and  then  in  pounded  cracker,  and 
fry  as  directed  last  month  for  egg-plant.  We  have 
eaten  stewed  cucumbers,  but  never  cooked  them. 
A  correspondent  at  Shawnee  Town,  Ills.,  sends  the 
following  way  of  doing  them,  with  the  remark  that 
cooked  thus,  they  are  more  palatable  and  healthful 
than  when  eaten  raw.  “  Pare  and  slice  2  or  3  com¬ 
mon  sized  cucumbers,  put  them  in  a  shallow  vessel 
with  half  a  teacupful  of  water,  which  has  previously 
been  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  stew  them  un¬ 
til  soft ;  then  add  a  large  spoonful  of  fresh  butter, 
or  fried  meat  gravy,  not  lard,  also  2  or  3  large 
spoonfuls  of  rich,  sweet  cream.  While  stewing, 
the  vessel  should  be  covered  and  stirred  occasion¬ 
ally.  Try  it.”  Others  use  equal  parts  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  sliced  onions,  fry  them  first  iu  a  little  but¬ 
ter  and  then  stew,  seasoning  with  cayenne  pepper. 

Celariac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery.— This  is 
a  variety  of  celery  with  a  large  root,  and  is  found 
in-our  city  markets  wherever  there  is  a  large  Ger¬ 
man  population.  It  is  altogether  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  confined  to  the  German  or  any  other  people, 
and  those  who  like  celery  at  all  will  do  well  to 
grow  it,  as  it  is  less  trouble  than  the  ordinary  kind. 


The  sliced  roots  may  be  used  for  flavoring  soup,  or 
peeled  and  sliced  they  may  be  stewed  until  tender, 
and  served  with  cream,  salt,  aud  pepper,  or  a  sauce 
made  with  flour  and  butter.  Boiled  whole  aud 
sliced  when  cold,  it  is  excellent  dressed  as  a  salad. 

Tomatoes,  though  not  among  the  less  known 
vegetables,  are  capable  of  being  cooked  in  so  many 
ways  that  we  must  notice  them  in  their  season. 
Many  prefer  them  simply  peeled  aud  stewed,  with 
plenty  of  butter,  but  cooked  only  just  enough  to  fair¬ 
ly  heat  them  through.  Others  stew  them,  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  stew  again  uutil  reduced  to  a 
thick  pulp.  We  like  both  these  ways;  they  give 
two  distinct  flavors.  The  last  mentioned  manner 
of  cooking  gives  a  rich  sauce  to  serve  with  meats, 
of  any  kind.  But  we  wish  to  give  some  of  the  less 
common  modes  of  cooking  tomatoes.  Peel  the  fruit, 
cut  it  up  aud  let  the  juice  drain  from  it ;  put  into 
a  buttered  pan  with  bread-crumbs,  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
This  is  called  scalloped  tomatoes,  aud  if  tried  once, 
will  probably  be  repeated.  Broiled  tomatoes  are 
relished  as  a  novelty.  Cut  large  ones  iu  two  cross¬ 
wise,  put  them  on  a  gridiron,  cut  surface  down  ; 
when  well  seared,  turn,  put  a  lump  of  butter,  with 
salt  aud  pepper  on  each  one,  and  cook  with  the  skin 
side  down  until  done.  Baked  or  stuffed  tomatoes  are 
excellent;  large  fruit  is  required;  wash  and  wipe 
each  one,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  a  good  sized 
plug  at  the  point  where  the  stem  was  attached,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  cut  through  the  lower  surface. 
This  cavity  may  be  filled  with  a  lump  of  butter,  a 
mixture  of  butter  aud  bread  crumbs,  using  salt 
or  pepper,  or  with  any  kind  of  meat  chopped  very 
fine,  highly  seasoned  and  mixed  with  plenty  of 
butter.  Put  the  tomatoes  thus  prepared  in  a  pan 
and  bake  for  half  au  hour,  or  until  well  browned. 

- - -»  * —  t — *-•- - - 

A  Handsome  Flower  Stand. 

At  one  of  Mr.  Whitlock’s  weekly  exhibitions,  a 
stand  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  Florist  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that  was  noticeable  not  only  for 
the  beauty  aud  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
it  contained,  but  for  the  workmanship  of  the  stand 
itself.  Rustic  stands  are  often  coarse  in  mate- 


Eig.  2.  Fig.  1.— FLOWER  STAND. 

rial  and  in  construction ;  this,  while  it  has  much 
the  effect  of  rustic-work,  is  neat  and  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  furniture  with  which  it  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  parlor.  Figure  1  shows  the  stand 
as  it  appears  when  empty.  Above  is  au  octagonal 
box  which  contains  a  zinc  pan  that  may  be  filled 
with  earth,  and  used  for  growing  plants,  or  niay 
serve  to  hold  cut-flowers.  When  used  for  the  last 
named  purpose,  a  convex  zinc  coyer  is  placed  over 


Fig.  1.— the  quahog — ( Venus  mercenaria. ) 
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the  pan ;  this  is  perforated  with  numerous  holes 
through  which  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  thrust. 
The  pan  in  this  case,  of  course,  contains  water. 
Below  is  a  wire  basket  which  can  be  lined  with 
moss,  and  hold  a  pot  of  Ivy,  the  stems  of  which 
may  be  entwined  around  the  legs  of  the  stand. 

The  legs  are  of 
the  shape  given  in 
fig.  2,  A  ;  they  are 
first  sawed  out 
of  a  black  walnut 
plank,  and  then 
worked  into  a 
rounded  shape  by 
use  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  knife,  spoke- 
sliave,  or  even  a 

Fig.  3. -top  OF  stand.  jack-knife.  The 
shape  of  the  curv¬ 
ed  cross  pieces  near  the  bottom  of  the  stand  is  shown 
at  i>,  figure  2.  After  the  pieces  are  rounded,  a 
“rustic”  appearance  is  given  to  the  work  by  lining 
it  with  shallow  grooves  by  means  of  a  small  gouge, 
such  as  is  used  by  wood-carvers.  The  whole  is 
finished  by  oiling  it  with  linseed  oil.  When  the 
stand  is  not  occupied  by  flowers,  Mr.  Allen  con¬ 
verts  it  into  a  useful  article  of  furniture  by  means 
of  tlie  circular  top,  figure  3.  This  has  a  projec¬ 
tion  to  lit  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stand  in  place 
of  the  zinc  pan.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  handy  with 
tools  can  readily  make  this  really  pretty  article  of 
furniture  from  the  engravings  we  have  given. 

- — — —  gp-  >  - 

Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 

Almost  every  housekeeper  fancies  (hat  her  way 
of  making  pickles  is  the  best,  at  any  rate,  I  for  one 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  for  certainly  I  do 
think  my  mangoes  and  the  way  I  manage  my  6-gal¬ 
lon  churn  crock  cannot  be  beaten.  Some  few  years 
ago,  I  came  across  an  old-fashioned  churn  which 
suited  my  ideas  of  a  pickle  crock  admirably,  as  it 
was  tall  and  narrow.  The  lid  was  lost  or  broken, 
and  it  was  chipped  a  little  on  the  bottom,  but  did 
not  leak,  however.  Being  useless  as  a  churn  with¬ 
out  a  properly  constructed  lid,  the  storekeeper 
made  a  reasonable  deduction  from  its  original  price. 
It  has  always  been  my  mango  crock,  has  been 
full  every  fall  and  invariably  empty  every  spring. 

About  the  time  of  early  frost,  I  take  every  musk- 
melou  I  can  find  of  suitable  size  and  kind.  The 
smaller,  greener,  and  smoother  skinned,  the  better. 
I  never  use  those  larger  than  a  goose  egg,  nor  any 
rough  skinned  ones.  For  materials  for  stuffing  I 
procure  a  quantity  of  small,  round,  green  tomatoes, 
two  or  three  heads  of  cauliflower,  as  many  small 
cucumbers  as  possible,  radish  pods,  nasturtiums, 
and  carrots,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  vegetable  that 
will  make  pickle,  including  small  button  onions. 

From  each  melon  I  cut  a  slice  or  square,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fancy,  and  take  out  the  pulp,  and  seeds,  re¬ 
serve  the  lid  with  each,  and  set  on  oue  side  until 
all  are  done ;  then  I  stew  the  tomatoes,  peel  the 
onions,  and  cut  the  cauliflower  into  small  branches 
leaving  a  head  to  each  little  stem,  scrape  and  slice 
the  carrots,  etc.  When  all  are  done,  place  a  few 
melons  on  the  bottom  of  the  crock,  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  the  prepared  ingredients,  aud  so  on 
until  the  crock  is  full.  By  usinga  little  care  in  pre¬ 
paring,  a  less  quantity  of  brine  will  be  needed ;  this 
will  apply  also  as  regards  vinegar.  To  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  salt  and  a 
piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a  butternut,  and  as  soon  as 
dissolved  pour  over  the  mangoes  and  let  them  stand 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  fin¬ 
ish.  During  this  time  I  make  ready  the  spices 
and  vinegar  needed.  A  darning  needle  and  white 
darning  cotton  will  be  needed  to  secure  the  lid  of 
each  mango,  after  it  is  filled.  Then  I  shall  want  6 
quarts  of  the  best  cider  vinegar,  %  of  a  lb.  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  2  ounces  of  allspice,  14  an  ounce  of 
mace,  a  root  or  two  of  ginger,  green  is  best,  two  or 
three  peppers,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  pounded 
alum.  I  reject  cinnamon  and  cloves,  from  sour 
vegetable  pickle,  and  reserve  them  for  sweet  fruit 


pickle — there  is  method  in  all  things, even  in  pickles. 
In  five  days  at  the  longest,  take  the  vegetables  from 
the  brine,  wash  in  clear  spring  water,  and  let  them 
drain  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  fill  each  melon  with  a 
pleasant  variety,  such  as  an  onion,  a  piece  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  a  cucumber,  a  small  tomato,  a  slice  of  car¬ 
rot,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  mustard  seed,  adjust 
the  proper  lid,  secure  it  with  the  needle  and  thread, 
and  fill  each  one  in  the  same  way.  When  all  are 
filled,  put  a  few  on  the  bottom  of  the  crock  with 
the  lid  uppermost,  and  fill  the  spaces  with  any  in¬ 
gredients  remaining  over,  and  so  on  until  the  jar 
is  full.  Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  alum  and  spices 
before  mentioned,  and  any  mustard  seed  not  used 
in  the  filling,  aud  pour  boiling  hot  over  the  whole, 
and  they  are  ready  to  put  away  for  winter  use.  Do 
not  tie  the  spice  in  a  bag,  but  allow  it  to  arrange 
itself  among  the  mangoes.  This  pickle  will 
keep  any  length  of  time  the  family  will  allow. 

It  may  be  thought  to  savor  of  vulgar  taste,  but  I 
assure  you  that  every  one  of  our  household,  Ed¬ 
ward  especially,  is  fond  of  pickled  onions,  and  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  with  me  to  do  up  a  bushel  and 
ahalf  every  fall;  and  I  have  never  found  that  quan¬ 
tity  more  than  enough  to  supply  our  wants.  In 
former  years  it  has  been  a  serious  matter  to  get 
such  a  quantity  in  proper  condition  for  pickling, 
and  many  were  the  tears  shed  over  the  jacket  strip¬ 
ping  process,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  tears  and 
stained  fingers  as  respects  onions,  are  things  of 
the  past,  for  they  are  quite  unnecessary.  With  a 
sharp  knife,  cut  off  neatly  the  top  and  bottom 
from  each,  and  throw  into  a  tub  or  crock,  and  pour 
over  them  a  boiling  lye  made  of  wood  ashes.  It 
should  be  as  strong  as  possible.  Most  of  the  skins 
will  come  off  immediately.  I  have  never  repeated 
the  process,  but  I  suppose  if  the  first  lye  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  fresh  poured  over,  no  further  trouble 
would  be  needed;  as  it  is,  with  me  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  a  knife  in  removing  some  of  the  skins. 
They  should  be  well  washed  from  the  lye  before 
handling.  When  ready,  pour  over  a  little  stronger 
brine  than  that  used  for  the  mangoes,  say  1  quart 
of  salt  to  two  gallons  of  water,  without  alum.  Let 
them  stand  a  week,  when  they  may  be  washed  and 
drained  for  a  few  hours,  and  boiling  vinegar  poured 
over  them,  spiced  as  for  the  mangoes,  or  if  more 
convenient,  with  red  peppers  alone,  as  they  are 
really  a  spice  in  themselves.  Do  not  forget  to  add 
the  alum,  however,  as  it  is  necessary  to  restore 
them  to  their  original  crispness.  The  middle  of 
October  is  the  best  time  to  make  this  pickle. 

I  have  also  a  3-gallon  crock  known  by  the  name 
of  the  pear  jar.  It  is  devoted  to  a  sweet  pickle, 
made  of  pears,  seasoned  with  sugar,  viuegar,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  cloves.  Just  before  pears  are  fully 
ripe,  I  peel  the  desired  quantity  and  boil  until  ten¬ 
der  in  a  syrup  made  to  my  taste — say  oue  and  ahalf 
to  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  oue  quart  of  vinegar. 
I  boil  a  few  at  a  time,  and  when  all  are  done,  cover 

with  boiling  syrup  and  put  away  for  use. - My  4- 

gallon  peach  crock  is  filled  nearly  every  fall  with 
peaches  done  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pears.  I  sometimes  omit  to  peel  them,  in  which 
case  I  insert  3  or  4  cloves  into  each.  But  little 
prepared  syrup  is  necessary,  as  a  great  deal  of 
juice  is  formed  from  the  peaches  themselves. 

Yes,  quite  an  array  of  crocks,  but  then  not  half 
as'  many  as  used  in -some  families.  Here  is  the 
ripe  tomato  crock,  the  small  cucumber,  the  mango, 
the  onion,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  preserved 
lb.  for  lb.  damson  crock,  the  plum  pickle,  aud 
the  large  green  cucumbers  stuffed  aud  pickled  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  muskmelons  ;  they  are  nearly  as  good, 
some  prefer  them.  The  higdom  jar,  the  pickled 
cherries,  and  here  is  the  ripe  cucumber  sweet 
pickle,  and  the  ripe  watermelon  rind,  both  made 
alike,  the  latter  the  nicer,  however,  as  it  is  more 
tender  and  of  better  flavor.  But  I  must  tell  you 
how  to  make  it  as  it  is  excellent,  but  I  did  not  show 
you  my  stuffed  large  peppers,  or  my  green  tomato 
mangoes,  both  filled  with  sliced  cabbage  seasoned 
witli  mustard,  and  then  my  sliced  green  tomato  and 
onion,  just  the  season  for  making  it  now  as  the 
frost,  if  there  is  any,  does  not  injure  the  tomatoes 
materially.  But  enough — let  us  go  to  the  melon 
pickle.  Take  the  rind  of  ripe  watermelon,  peel 


and  cut  into  slices,  and  pack  in  ajar,  pour  in  over 
them  a  little  vinegar  or  salt  and  water.  I  prefer 
the  vinegar.  In  24  hours,  boil  until  tender  in  a 
syrup  made  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar  spiced  with  cassia  buds  or  cinnamon  and  cloves 
as  preferred.  Boil  a  few  only  at  a  time,  and  when 
all  are  done,  pour  over  the  remaining  syrup.  If 
not  enough  to  cover  well,  make  a  little  more. 

Higdom  is  made  of  vegetables — generally  green 
tomatoes  and  onions  chopped  fine,  and  salted  for 
a  few  hours.  Drain  thoroughly  and  place  in  a  jar. 
Pour  over  boiling  vinegar,  spiced  with  mustard, 
allspice,  and  peppers;  strain  before  pouring  over. 
- ■*-< — — - - 

A  Meat  and  Durable  Tidy. 

An  engraving  is  here  given  of  a  tidy  which  is 
easily  made,  is  very  pretty  when  done,  and  which  cau 
be  washed  and  done  up  to  look  as  good  as  new. 
The  materials  required  are  spool  cottou  thread, 
No.  12,  and  a  frame  -14  inches  square,  which  can 
be  readily  made  of  half  inch  strips.  Upon  the  • 
outer  edge  of  each  side  of  the  frame  are  cut 


Fig.  1.— THREAD  TIDY. 


twenty  notches,  half  an  inch  apart,  beginning 
two  inches  from  the  corner.  At  each  of  these 
notches  the  frame  is  wound  with  thread,  using 
from  ten  to  fifteen  turns,  as  the  tidy  is  wanted  heav¬ 
ier  or  lighter.  When  the  frame  has  been  wound 
iu  one  direction,  then  wind  the  cotton  in  the  same 
manner  the  other  way.  If  the  notches  have  been 
properly  placed,  the  threads  will  cross  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  body  of  the  tidy  into  squares. 

Then  take  a  nec- 
dlewith  doubled 
cotton  aud  tic 
the  crossed 
threads,  as  is 
shown  in  figure 
2.  Commence  at 
one  corner  and 
tie  the  thread 
fast,  pass  it  diag¬ 
onally  across  the 
square,  pass  the 
needle  around 

the  threads 
Fig.  2.  -PORTION  OF  TIDY.  ^  ^ 

and  tie  asingle  knot.  The  whole  is  to  be  tied  over  in 
one  direction,  and  then  in  the  opposite.  Figure  2, 
which  shows  some  squares  of  the  natural  size,  will 
enable  the  construction  to  be  readily  understood. 
When  all  the  tying  is  done,  cut  the  threads  where 
they  pass  around  the  frame,  and  the  fringe  is  formed. 
After  washing  and  starching,  it  should  be  stretched 
in  shape  and  pinned  out  to  dry.  Is  not  to  be  ironed. 

Herbs  for  Winter. — Tying  aromatic  herbs 
in  bunches,  and  hanging  them  in  a  garret  or 
other  place  until  needed,  is  not  the  best  way 
to  keep  them.  After  drying,  place  the  herbs  near 
the  stove  for  a  short  time,  remove  and  cooi,  when 
they  can  be  rubbed  to  a  moderately  fine  powder  be¬ 
tween  the  hands,  leaving  only  the  useless  stems. 
Keep  the  powdered  herbs  iu  well  stopped  bottles 
properly  labeled.  Every  housewife  should  have 
sage,  thyme,  summer  savory,  and  sweet  marjoram. 
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Tlie  “  IPJailosoplier’s  Stone.” 

It  was  long  supposed  that  gold  could  bo  made  by  art. 
Some  of  the  wisest  men  spent  large  fortunes  and  devoted 
their  whole  lives  in  trying  to  discover  the  process.  They 
hoped  to-acquire  enormous  riches  by  finding  out  the  se- 
!  crct.  Their  belief  was  that  all  metals  arc  made  of  nearly 
the  same  ingredients,  that  silver  and  gold  contained  the 
same  elements  as  iron  and  lead,  but  freed  from  impuri- 
.  ties.  Those  engaged  in  seeking  the  art  of  transmutation, 
as  it  was  called,  were  named  alchemists.  The  substance 
by  which  they  hoped  to  effect  the  change  from  the  base 
to  the  finer  metals  they  described  as  the  “  Philosopher’s 
Stone.”  Many  curious  anecdotes  are  related  concerning 
the  alchemists.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  king  in  India, 
who  believed  in  alchemy,  was  marching  with  his  army 
across  a  shallow  stream,  and  that  when  all  had  passed,  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  the  fetters  on  an  elephant’s 
foot  wa3  changed  to  gold.  It  was  immediately  concluded 
that  the  “  philosopher’s  stone  ”  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  stream,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron,  it  had 
made  the  wonderful  change.  The  king,  hearing  of  the 
occurrence,  at  once  halted  his  army  and  had  a  large  ditch 
dug  above  the  place,  to  carry  away  the  water,  so  that  the 
bed  of  the  stream  could  be  searched.  When  it  was  laid 
bare,  men  were  employed  to  pick  up  the  stones  found 
there  and  rub  them  upon  a  piece  of  iron.  As  fast  as  they 
proved  worthless  they  were  cast  away  into  the  water  be¬ 
yond.  They  worked  this  way  for  days,  and  it  is  said  they 
became  so  accustomed  to  giving  a  rub  and  a  throw  with 
each  stone,  that  although  one  fellow  came  across  the  very 
stone  they  were  seeking,  which  turned  his  iron  into  gold, 
yet  away  it  went  with  a  jerk,  like  the  rest,  from  mere 
habit,  and  although  they  spent  along  time  in  searching 
for  it,  it  could  never  be  regained.  If  the  author  of  this 
fable  meant  to  teach  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
throw  away  opportunities  lightly,  lest  a  golden  one  slip 
by  unobserved,  ho  conveyed  some  truth  by  his  narration. 
Several  stories  are  told  of  strangers  appearing  in  various 
places,  and  after  successfully  performing  the  experiment 
of  changing  lead  into  gold,  leaving  with  the  promise  of 
coming  back  in  a  short  time ;  but  there  is  no  account  of 
the  promise  ever  being  kept.  Here,  again,  the  truth 
seeker  will  discover  at  least  a  golden  maxim,  not  to  trust 
to  promises  when  present  performance  is  possible. 
Many  tricks  were  played  off  by  impostors  on  those  who 
believed  in  alchemy.  Sometimes  they  used  a  melting  pot 
with  a  false  bottom  ;  at  the  real  bottom  they  placed  a 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver-,  or  some  of  their  compounds. 
The  melting  pot  being  placed  in  a  very  hot  fire,  they  put 
in  a  little  lead,  and  stirring  it  as  it  melted,  also  broke 
away  the  false  bottom.  Then  when  the  crucible  was 
cooled,  the  finer  metal  which  had  been  concealed  would 
be  found.  Some  persons  still  think  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  secret  of  gold  making  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  that  the  alchemists  were  not  far  from  right 
in  believing  that  all  metals  are  but  variations  of  some  one 
primary  substance.  Whether  the  theory  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  experiments  and  researches  of  al¬ 
chemists  have  not  been  entirely  in  vain.  By  their  means 
many  useful  chemical  mixtures  were  discovered,  and 
much  valuable  scientific  knowledge  gained  to  the  world. 

S*ioils>  'fi'jRievcs. 

Travelers  in  Russia  state  that  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
their  houses  is  a  “  holy  picture  ”  of  the  Madonna  or 
some  saint,  which  is  found  among  all  classes  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  even  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  immense  em¬ 
pire.  Tiiese  pictures  are  held  in  great  reverence,  and 
every  person  entering  a  room  containing  one  is  expected 
to  remove  his  hat  and  cross  himself  devoutly.  They  are 
rightly  considered  quite  a  safeguard,  for  thieves  hesitate 
to  steal  where  such  a  picture  is  present.  Some  cunning 
rogues,  however,  have  managed  to  make  their  depreda¬ 
tions  and  ease  their  consciences ;  several  instances  are 
recorded  whore  houses  have  been  robbed,  but  the  holy 
pictures  were  carefully  co’tered  by  a  cloth,  so  that  the 
saint  might  not  be  shocked  by,  or  interfere  with,  the  in¬ 
iquity  being  done  by  the  pious  thieves  in  its  presence. 

SSobiusoii.  Crusoe’s  Island. 

“  How  I  would  like  to  live  like  Robinson  Crusoe,”  many 
.  a  boy  has  said  after  having  read  the  interesting  account 
of  him  written  many  years  ago  by  Defoe.  Some  young 
readers  have  taken  pains  to  look  for  his  island,  Juan 
Fernandez,  on  the  map,  and  a  few  can  tell  something  of 
the  general  character  of  the  place  at  the  present  day.  All, 
however,  do  not  know  these  particulars  ;  one  writes  to 
enquire  about  them,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  be  informed,  we  give  the  following  brief 
account.  The  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  abont  400  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Chili, 


to  which  country  it  belongs.  It  is  15  miles  long  and  0 
miles  wide,  the  coast  being  irregular,  so  that  it  contains 
only  about  05  square  miles.  It  is  a  rugged,  mountainous 
region,  but  contains  many  pleasant  and  fertile  valleys. 
Its  principal  mountain  is  nearly  4000  feet  high.  It  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  colony  of  fishermen,  numbering  about  50 
persons,  who  hire  it  from  the  Chilian  government.  The 
climate  is  very  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing 
abundant  crops  of  grain  and  fruits,  such  ns  apples,  straw¬ 
berries,  melons,  figs,  etc.  Valuable  woods,  as  sandal 
wood,  the  cork  tree,  etc.,  grow  wild.  Wild  goats  abound 
in  the  rocky  districts,  and  fish  arc  plenty  in  the  adjoining 
waters.  The  place  is  frequently  visited  by  vessels  to 
procure  a  supply  of  water,  though  we  believe  there  is  no 
regular  line  of  communication.  In  1704  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  sailing  master  of  an  English 
privateer,  was  set  ashore  there  at  his  own  request,  and 
remained  in  solitude,  “  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,”  for 
five  years.  He  was  provided  with  plenty  of  clothing, 
arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  so  that  ho  did  not  suffer  from 
want.  His  adventures  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
foundation  for  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Defoe  received  his 
idea  of  the  book  from  the  published  account  of  a  Spani¬ 
ard  wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river,  where  ho  lived  alone  for 
many  years,  being  finally  taken  off  by  a  passing  vessel. 

Air  Honest  Miner. 

A  Cornish  miner  living  at  Camborne,  was  unable  at 
one  time  to  pay  his  rent,  and  his  little  stock  of  furniture 
was  seized  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  demand.  He  applied 
to  a  lady,  well  known  in  the  district  for  her  charitable 
deeds,  for  a  loan  of  three  guineas.  “I  know  nothing  of 
you ;  you  may  be  a  drunkard  or  an  impostor,”  were  the 
disheartening  words  that  mctliis  application.  “  Madam,” 
replied  the  miner  with  energy,  “I  am  neither,  and  if  you 
will  lend  mo  the  money  I  will  return  it  in  four  months.” 
The  money  was  lent,  the  time  for  payment  came  i*ound, 
and  the  miner  Who  by  great  exertion  had  managed  to  get 
the  money  together,  set  oft’  on  foot  to  pay  his  debt.  On 
his  way  he  had  either  to  cross  a  small  river,  or  lengthen 
his  journey  three  miles  to  pass  over  a  bridge.  He  chose 
the  former,  but  miscalculating  the  depth  of  the  water,  lost 
his  footing  and  was  drowned.  When  the  body  was  re¬ 
covered,  his  wife  said  he  had  three  guineas  with  him  for 
the  lady  who  had  lent  that  sum.  nis  pockets  were 
searched,  and  no  money  found,  but  some  one  noticed  that 
his  right  hand  was  firmly  clinched.  It  was  opened,  and 
there  were  three  guineas  which  ho  had  firmly  held. 

The  Monlc  Outwitted. 

It  is  related  that  a  monk  living  in  Peru,  by  his  gambling 
practices,  got  into  great  difficulties  in  money  matters. 
The  native  Indians  in  his  vicinity  were  much  attached  to 
him,  as  he  was  of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  and 
they  frequently  sent  him  presents.  One  day,  when  he 
had  lost  largely  in  gambling,  an  Indian  promised  to  assist 
him,  and  the  next  evening  brought  him  a  large  box  full 
of  silver  ore.  The  present  was  several  times  repeated, 
and  the  monk  very  naturally  was  anxious  to  discover 
where  the  precious  metal  was  procured.  He  pressed  the 
Indian  so  closely  that  at  last  he  consented  to  conduct  him 
to  the  mine.  Accordingly  one  night  several  Indians 
came  to  his  house,  blindfolded  him,  and  each  by  turns 
carried  him  for  some  distance  into  the  mountains.  At 
length  the  bandage  was  removed  and  he  found  himself  in 
an  opening  in  the  rocks,  surrounded  by  bright  masses  of 
silver,  and  was  permitted  to  take  as  much  as  he  could 
carry.  While  the  Indians  were  conducting  him  home 
again  blindfolded,  he  unfastened  his  rosary,  and  dropped 
the  beads  at  intervals  along  the  path,  hoping  by  their  aid 
to  find  his  way  to  the  mine  again  alone.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two  his  Indian  friend  knocked  at  his  door, 
and  giving  him  a  handful  of  beads  said,  “  you  dropped 
your  rosary  on  the  way,  father,  and  I  have  picked  it  up 
for  you.”  This  was  the  last  visit  lie  was  allowed  to  make, 
the  Indians  jealously  keeping  the  secret  from  strangers. 


’fi'Sie  S>Ii9»l>lig-isRg-  Cleric. 

One  rainy  day  when  little  was  being  done  by  the  clerks 
at  Stewart’s  up  town  store,  an  elderly  man  stopped  in  and 
asked  to  see  some  sheeting.  The  young  man  behind  the 
counter  of  that  department,  who  had  but  recently  been 
employed  there,  laid  down  a  piece  for  inspection.  “  Let 
me  look  at  another,”  said  the  gentleman.  The  clerk 
leisurely  replaced  the  first  piece  and  handed  down  anoth¬ 
er.  This  did  not  suit,  and  more  was  asked  for,  and  as 
the  clerk  was  about  replacing  the  goods  already  shown, 
the  customer  requested  that  it  be  left,  that  ho  might  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  pieces.  After  several  more  pieces  had 
been  looked  at,  one  seemed  to  suit  his  wishes,  but  to 
make  sure  of  its  quality  he  took  hold  of  one  end  and  car¬ 
ried  it  nearer  the  light.  “Hold  on,  old  man,  none  of 
that,”  cried  the  clerk,  sharply ;  you  can  buy  goods  here 


at  the  counter,  if  you  want  them.”  Ho  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  folding  up  the  goods  again.  “  I  guess  you’d 
better  step  down  to  the  cashier’s  desk  and  get  what  is 
owing  you,”  quietly  remarked  the  supposed  customer, 
who  was  Mr.  Stewart  himself.  “  You  are  too  careful  of 
yourself  to  do  business  for  me.”  There  was  nothing  left 
for  the  indolent  and  disobliging  clerk  to  do  but  settle  his 
accounts  and  leave.  The  lesson  was  severe,  and  one 
which  will  probably  be  lasting  in  his  own  case  and  also 
in  that  of  his  fellow  clerks  who  saw  the  transaction. 

Ai-ItSRjnueticKl  Cwrioslay. 

Ask  a  friend  to  write  three  numbers,  consisting  of  the 
same  number  of  figures,  no  matter  how  many,  one  under 
the  other ;  tell  him  you  will  add  two  numbers  to  them, 
and  that  you  will  inform  him  how  much  the  amount  will 
be  when  added,  as  soon  as  he  will  write  his  first  number. 
For  example  your  friend  writes  S72G3 ;  you  immediately 
announce  that  the  sum  of  the  five  numbers  will  be  287200, 
no  matter  what  he  may  put  down  for  liis  secondand  third 
numbers.  Suppose  him  to  write  for  the  second  and  third 
lines  43521  and  03198 ;  you  will  write  under  them  50478 
and  30S01,  and  on  adding  will  find  the  amount  previously 
given  to  be  correct.  Of  course  you  must  know  what  to 
take  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers.  These  may  always 
be  found  at  once,  by  subtracting  the  figures  of  the  second 
and  third  lines  from  the  number  nine,  and  setting  down 
the  remainder.  The  answer  you  can  find  from  the  first 
line  of  figures  only,  in  this  way  ;  place  the  figure  2  before 
the  first  line,  and  subtract  it  from  the  last  figure  of  the 
line.  By  placing  the  numbers  given  above  in  the  form  of 
a  sum  in  addition,  the  whole  working  maybe  readily 
seen.  Practice  well  so  that  you  may  go  through  the  oper¬ 
ation  without  hesitation  before  exhibiting,  and  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  secret  will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

AltSj-RVOl'S  to  B*R-oMt-SBRM  SRSl«!  IPoB ZZlcS. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
September  number,  page  337.  No.  321.  Puzzle  Picture. — 
It  brings  to  mind  the  “wail  of  the  tide”  (tied)  .  No. 
333.  Puzzle  Picture. — The  man  can  get  down  safely  on  his 

goose,  where  there  is  plenty  of  it _ No.  323.  Illustrated 

Rebus. — Bee  knot  over  urn  nest  over  loud  oar  over  shoe  r 
in  ewer  t-aulc ;  or  Be  not  over  earnest,  over  loud  or  over 

sure  in  your  talk _ No.  324.  Metagram. — Power,  Bower, 

Tower,  Sower,  Rower,  Mower,  Cower,  Dower.  .  .No.  325. 
Word  Puzzle. — The  word  is  “Insatiate”  (In-sat-i-ate). 
The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  puzzles, 
etc.  Isaac  T.  McLeain,  Apollos  Dyer,  A.  G.  Smith,  Fan¬ 
nie  Barrett,  Leah  A.  Mechling,  Maliala  Yartman,  T.  T. 
Taylor,  “Kansas  Boy,”  Annie  Clark,  Albert  II.  Palmer, 
J.  Milton  Snyder,  (as  usual),  Janes  A.  Johnson,  Sylvester 
P.  Hull,  C.  A.  McCartny,  Samuel  M.  Edwards,  Horace 
Elliott,  Mina  M.  Walker,  Lillie  L.  Mills,  Sarah  Dowlaud. 

Sew  B.*H5Z!el©g  t©  ?»©  Answered. 

No.  32G.  Metagram. — A  word  of  four  letters  often  fol¬ 
lows  horses  over  the  farm  ;  change  the  first  letter  it  will 
act  1st,  li Ire  the  wind  ;  2d,  like  fire  ;  3d,  like  water  ;  4th, 
like  a  poor  horse. 


No.  327.  Law  Question. — A  decision  to  it  is  wanted. 


No.  328.  Illustrated  Rebus. — For  the  idle  to  remember. 


No.  329.  Enigma. — A  certain  article  has  one  arm,  never 
travels,  goes  on  one  foot,  is  intended  especially  for  dry 
places,  but  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  water.  It  is  a 
favorite  with  dancers,  but  not  with  intemperate  persons. 

There  is  said  to  be  only  a  slight  difference  between  a 
rye  face  and  a  bourbon  face ;  both  are  quickly  read. 
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BIRD  , — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


PET 


A  bird  kept  in  a  cage  is  a  painful  sight  to  any  one  hav¬ 
ing  fine  feelings.  It  maybe  well  cared  for,  may  sing 
sweetly  and  apparently  enjoy  its  captivity,  perhaps  bo 
really  happy,  but  it  looks  like  a  prisoner,  and  that  gives 
an  unpleasant  impression.  But  no  such  thought  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  pet  bird  in  the  picture.  Its  cage  is  its  homo, 
not  its  prison.  The  little  girl  is  not  a  cruel  jailer,  but  a 
friend  whom  the  bird  loves  well.  It  understands  the  kind¬ 
ness  she  has  shown  it,  and  may  well  feel  happy  in  the  light 
of  such  a  sweet  smile.  Birds  kept  in  this  way,  allowed  to 
leave  the  cage,  and  made  familiar  by  petting,  are  cheerful 
and  amusing  companions.  To  train  such  creatures  suc¬ 
cessfully,  they  should  be  taken  when  young,  and  gentle 
treatment  will  entirely  deprive  them  of  fear.  Even  wild 
birds  may  be  taught  to  confide  in  a  friend.  Those  who 
daily  scatter  crumbs  for  their  benefit  will  soon  bo  recog¬ 


nized  and  greeted  by  flocks  of  grateful  songsters.  Nu¬ 
merous  instances  have  been  related  of  wild  robins,  wrens, 
sparrows  and  other  birds  becoming  attached  to  persons 
who  have  fed  them  regularly.  -Surely  there  will  be  more 
pleasure  in  winning  the  love  of  one  bird  by  gentleness  and 
kindness,  than  in  slaughtering  a  hundred  in  wanton  sport. 

Unexpected  Aitswo-s. 

At  the  Homo  Mission  in  this  city  are  gathered  hun¬ 
dreds  of  neglected  children  from  the  streets,  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  cared  for.  Occasional  treats  of  fruit,  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinners,  etc.,  are  given  to  them  by  benevolent 
friends.  On  such  occasions  there  are  numerous  visitors, 
some  of  whom  usually  address  the  children,  and  endeavor 
to  impart  wholesome  truths.  On  one  occasion,  a  speaker 
wished  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  faith.  He  asked,  “Chil¬ 


dren,  what  are  you  going  to  have  soon?”  “■Watermel¬ 
ons,”  responded  a  chorus  of  voices.  “How  do  you 
know  ?”  “  Seen  ’em  in  the  cellar,”  shouted  the  children. 
The  speaker,  who  expected  to  hear  the  answer,  “Our 
teacher  told  us  so,”  and  thus  to  show  the  nature  of  faith, 
found  himself  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  his  illustration 
having  been  thus  amusingly  spoiled. ..  .Another  teacher 
endeavored  to  illustrate  faith  thus :  “  Children,  if  I 

should  tell  you  that  one  day  I  saw  a  monkey  climbing  a 
liberty  pole,  would  you  believe  me  ?”  “  Yes,  sir,”  unan¬ 
imously.  “Well,  that  is  faith  ;  you  believe  me  because  I 
say  it,  and  you  feel  sure  I  would  not  tell' an  untruth.” 
The  next  day,  the  question  was  asked  of  the  same  chil¬ 
dren,  “  What  is  faith  ?”  “A  monkey  climbing  a  liberty 
pole,”  answered  a  quick  little  boy,  who  had  not  quite 
mastered  the  idea,  but  had  remembered  the  illustration. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER,  with  Row 
ell’s  Impkovbd  Houble  Geae,  cannot  be  surpassed  or 
equaled  by  any  other  Wringer  for  durability,  till  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  patent  for  the  “STOP  GEAR,”  or  fastening 
above  the  cogs,  which  prevents  them  from  entirely  separat- 
ing* 

Any  sensible  person  can  understand  that  a  cog-vhcel 
wringer,  having  cogs  whether  (it  one  or  both  ends  ot  the  roll, 
which  can  play  apart  and  fly  out  of  gear  when  a  large  arti¬ 
cle  is  passing  through,  is  COMPARATIVELY  MOR1II- 
LESS,  as  the  Cogs  are  then  of  no  aid  ichei i  most  needed. 

The  UNIVERSAL,  WRINGER  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Great  New  England  Fair,  took  the  First 
Premium  at  the  National  Fair  at  Washington,  also  at  the 
State  Fairs  of  every  Northern  Statc.-and  is  the  only 
wringer  which  ever  took  a  first  premium  at  the  F  aii  of  the 
American  Institute. 

Its  sale  (now  over  330.CO0  wringers.)  is  greater  than  of  all 
the  other  wringers  combined.  It  is  very  durable  and  every 
Universal  Wringer  is  warranted. 

A  supply  of  wringers,  also  of  the  celebrated  DOTY 
WASHING  MACHINE,  always  kept  for  shipment  at 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

II,  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

33  Courtland-st.,  New  York. 


^MERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

035^  0  CMMI  °f  tllCSe  Watclics  al  c  now  sPeak' 

ing  for  themselves  in  the  pockets  of  the  people— a  proof  and 
a  guarantee  of  their  superiority,  and  furnishing  the  host 
reason  for  their  great  popularity  and  justifying  the  prefer¬ 
ence  uniformly  shown  them  by  the  public. 

■a  N  EXPERIENCE  of  nearly  fifteen  years  lias 

M. 

furnished  the  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thoroughly  testing  all  really  valuable  inventions 
in  Watchmaking ;  and  it  being  the  sole  aim  of  the  Company 
to  produce  watches  which  as  time-keepers  would  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  very  best  made  anywhere,  they  now  confi¬ 
dently  assert  that  the  WALTHAM  WATCHES  have  every 
improvement  which  time  and  experience  have  -proved  val¬ 
uable. 

rjpIIE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.  desire  speci¬ 
ally  to  remark  that  having  had  the  refusal  of  all  the  con¬ 
trivances  designed  to  prevent  damage  to  the  train  by  the 
breakage  of  mainsprings, 

FOGG’S  PATENT  CENTER-PINION 

was  adopted  for  that  purpose  as  the  best,  and  faultless. 

^rALTHAM  WATCHES  are  now  supplied 

with  Patent  DUST-PROOF  CAPS,  protecting  the  move¬ 
ment  from  dust,  and  greatly  lessening  the  necessity  of  fie- 
quent  cleaning,  &c„  an  improvement  of  very  great  value 
to  watch-wearers  whose  watches  are  exposed  to  rough 
usage  and  constant  wear. 


!— THE  READERS  OF  THE  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  tolcnow  that  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Magasineof  Rural  Life, 
at  Indianapolis,  Did  ,  and  Chicago,  Ill., 
called  the  NORTH  WESTERN  FARM¬ 
ER,  which  is  the  Itaudsomcst  Farm  Journal  in 
America,  and  the  largest,  save  one.  That  it  is  printed  on 
line  book  paper,  splendidly  Illustrated,  and  llano- 
'  somely  hound  in  Magazine  style  each  month.  This 
paper  is  just  closing  its  third  year  with  the  widest  circula¬ 
tion  ever  attained  by  any  similar  Journal  in  Hie  '\  e.st.  and 
with  a  popularity  such  as  to  insure  it  an  immense  success 
next  year.  It  is  a  first-class  original  Western  Mag¬ 
azine,  conducted  by  live  Western  men.  and  filled  with 
matter  from  I  he  pens  of  practical  writers,  u'ho  understand 
this  great  section  and  its  needs. 

Subscription  only  @1.50  a  year,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Ritual  Coupaxiox  (price  25  cents)  presented  to  each 
subscriber  free.  We  also  give  the  last  three  numbers  of  this 
year  to  those  who  subssrrhe  before  November  1st.  We 
want  Agents  everywhere,  and  will  give  better 
terms  than  any  publisher  ill  America.  Sample  copies,  with 
full  particulars,  subscription  papers,  etc.,  sent  lree  to  all 
who  send  stamp  for  postage. 

WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  AND  PRESS  SAY  OF  IT. 

Gen,  T.  A.  Morris  says:  “It  is  the  finest,  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  in  America.”  Col.  D.  G.  Rose  says:  “I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  finest  and  most  instructive  paper  ot  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.” 

Gen.  James  S.  Negley,  of  Pennsylvania,  says:  “It  is  not 
excelled  by  any  similar  paper  in  America.”  Hon.  A.  J. 
Holmes,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  says  :  “It  is  an  honor  to  our  State,  and  of  more  value 
to  her  people  than  any  paper  now  published.”  A.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  agent  at  Iberia,  Ohio,  writes:  “Yours  is  the  most 
popular  paper  among  farmers  1  ever  saw.” 

Opinions  of  the  Pkess. — Tt  is  altogether  the  finest  look¬ 
ing  paper  we  have  seen,  and  for  ability,  interest  or  useful¬ 
ness,  it  has  no  superior  in  this  country ,-rWestern  Christian 
Advocate. 

The  North  Western  Farmer  has  Hie  highest  and  heartiest 
endorsement  of  any  rural  Journal  ever  published  in  the 
West,  and  it  well  deserves  it.  ,  It  has  no  superior  East  or 
West . — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  Piano,  Hand  Loom,  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Dictionary,  or  some  other  valuable- 
premium  on  easy  terms.  Try  it.  Address, 

North  Western  Fanner  Co., 

57  State-st.,  Chicago,  or 
19  Nortli  Meredian-st.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana, 


T 


(HE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  of  WALTHAM 


WATCHES  have  frequently  been  submitted  to  the  seveiest 
tests  to  determine  their  time-keeping  qualities,  and  have  in¬ 
variably  been  found  thoroughly  reliable  and  accurate,  i<*- 
ceiving  the  strongest  indorsements  from  railway  engineers, 
conductors,  and  expressmen,  the  most  exacting  class  of 
■watch-wearers — and  a  usage  of  fifteen  years  has  suf¬ 
ficiently  PROVED  TIIE1R  DURABILITY. 


T 


'HERE  ARE  many  kinds,  grades,  sizes,  and 


PENNA.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  gives  a 

thorough  English  education.  Cheap,  Systematic, 
Practical.  Both  sexes  received. 

Address  J.  A.  COOPER,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

earliest 


to  the  pub- 
s.  Send 


for 


MILEY’S  EARLY  RASPBERRY.— The 

lted  Raspberry  known.  Now  first  offered  t 
lie.  For  history,  &c„  see  Circular  of  Novelties. 

(enclosing  stamps)  our  '■'Manual  of  Grape  and  Small 
Fruit  Culture."  Address  J.  H.  FOSTER,  Kirkwood,  N.  J., 
Who  has  the  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

EA.ISI.Y  ROSE  potato  for  sale  low,  and  also  a  full 
stock  of  Small  Fruits. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE^ 

WARREN  CHEMICAL  MANUF’G  CO., 
Distillkp.s  of  Coal  Tab, 

4  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 

Manufacture  and  keep  on  hand.  Carbolic  Acid  and  Heavy 
Oil  of  Coal  Tar.  for  disinfecting  Cattle  Cars  and  Yards,  and 
for  general  use  in  eradicating  llie  Cattle  Plague;  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  and  Cattle 
Plague  Commission. 


descriptions  of  Watclnss  made  by  the  W  altham  Company, 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  all  classes ;  hut  the 
Company’s  written  guaranty  accompanies  every  watch  that 
bears  the  Company's  name,  and  should  he  required  of  every 
seller. 

No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  Agents, 

No.  182  Broadway,  New  York. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
Watches  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  the  result  lias  been 
most  satisfactory.  Our  plan  inis  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  Solid  Gold  or  Sliver  Cases  only, 
and  at  a  very  small  profit;  giving  the  purchaser  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examination  and  comparison,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  Watch  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  he  exchanged  or  the  money  refunded. 

These  Watches  are,  without  exception,  the  most  perteet 
specimens  of  fine  mechanism  ever  produced  in  any  country, 
j.'aeh  and  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  ot  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elaborate  construction. 

Compared  with  foreign  watches,  they  possess  many  advan¬ 
tages,  excelling  not  only  ill  principle  and  finish  but  still 
more  in  their  reliability  as  time-keepers.  As  an  indication 
ot'  tlie  prices  we  submit  the  following : 

Silver  Hnnting  Watches,  -  - 

Gold  Hnnting  Watches,  IS  karat  case,  80.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size,  -  70.00 

We  often  receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement, 
hut  prefer  that  every  one  slimild  send  first  lor  our  descrip¬ 
tive  pricelist,  which  explains  all  the  different  kinds,  tells 
Hie  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  gives  prices  ot  each. 
This  we' will  forward  to  any  one  on  application,  and  it  will 
he  found  very  useful  in  making  a  selection.  , 

Every  Watch  is  warranted  by  special  certificate  Jiom 
the  American  Watch  Co. 

We  send  them  by  express  to  any  address  tlkw  ie  ji  '- 
chaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  Watch  betoie 
paying,  and  if  afterwards  it  does  not  prove  satisfactorj.  it 
can  be  exchanged  or  the  money  will  ysccheerfulLyictxxwiXcii. 
Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Address,  in  full,  .&  € 

No.  019  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES.  C,  0.  D. 

A  SSREA-T  SLCCESS. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  our  systeni 
of  selling  genuine  Waltham  Watches  to  persons  m  remote 
parts  of  the  country  at  less  than  New  York  Cirv  prices,  we 
invite  the  buyer’s  careful  attention  to  our  list  oi  prices: 

Hunting  Case  Watch  in2oz.  Silver  Case... . $*8*00 

The  same  Watch  in3oz.  Silver  Case .  SI-!! 

The  same  Watch  in  4oz.  Silver  Cjisc.  .  22. do 

The  same,  Extra  Jewelled,  $2  additional. 

The  same.  Extra  Jewelled,  with  Chronometer  Balance, 

$4  additional. 

The  Silver  Cases  are  warranted  equal  to  coin. 

The  W:\tchos  to  be  sent  by  Express,  ACCOMPANIED 
WITH  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY’S  CElillFICATE 
OFG  E  N  U I  N  IC N  ESS. 

THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  IN  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COM  PAN  \  . 

P  u  rein  users  arc  requested  to  .conipare  our 
prices  with.  tliat  asked  for  spanous,  met  sal 
imitation  watches,  of  ito  value,  and  which 
find  a  market  solely  because  the  buyers  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  tlicir  qua.1! ty. 

Address  must  be  plainly  written,  and  purchaser  must  pay 
Express  charges.  M  E.  CHAPMAN  &  CO.. 

No.  47  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

HESdAILS^  <1&F  UEABjTBI,  FISEII. 

—Those  who  subscribe  for  the  Herald  ol  Health  tor 
18G9,  now,  shall  have  the  Oct.,  Nov. ,  and  Dec.  Nos  oi  this 
year  free.  We  are  now  printing  so  many  valuable  articles 
tliat.  no  family  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  For  30  sub¬ 
scribers  and  $i)0,  we  send  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  worth  $55.  as  premium.  $2,00  a  year,  20  cents  a  num¬ 
ber.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO.,  15  Laiglit-st.,  New  York. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  J.  T. 
KILGORE,  Clinton,  Dewitt  Co.,  Texas. 

August  lltli,  18G8. 

Messrs.  James  Buciian  &  Co.,. 

Gentlemen:  *  *  Mr.  Jno.  Taj  lot,  near 

Torktown,  dipped  1,500  head  of  sheep  in  contents  oi  one 
bbl.  Dip.  Only  think  !  It  cured  the  scab,  killed  all  the  ticks 
and  screw  worms,  healed  up  the  sores,  and  generally  made 
the  flock  look  100  percent  better,  at  a  cost  of  about  1%  cents 
per  head.  Mr.  T.  informs  me -that  about  180  head  were  m 
very  bad  condition,  maimed  and  bruised,  nearly  all  troubled 
with  the  screw  worm,  and  the  dipping  cured  up  all  the 
sores,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  other  remedies  I  have  directed 
the  use  of  the  Carbolic  Soap,  and  now  that.  1  am  out,  1  am 
literally  beset  with  demands  for  it.  It  is  the  thing.  ' 

Yours  &c., 

J.  T.  KILGOIIE. 

Mount  Lebanon  grape.— a  New  ami  val¬ 
uable  variety.  Send  for  our  circular  of  Novelties, 
which  gives  history,  description  mid  testimonials-.  Origin¬ 
ated  with  tlie  Society  of  Shakers,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  V,  and 
by  them  placed  in  our  hands  for  propagation.  Address 
J'  II  FOSTER,  Kirkwood,  N.  J.  Wc  have  a  complete  stock 
of  all  Small  Fruits.  Send  stamps  for  our  "Manual  oj 
Qraiie  and  Small  Fruit  Culture.' 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERYDAY  USE. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Labor-Saving  Soaps, 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Celebrated  Concentrated  Potash  Soap 
Powder, 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Saleratus. 

B  T.  Babbitt's  Star  Yeast  Powder. 

For  Sale  everywhere.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  B.  T.  Babbitt's 
preparations,  and  take  no  other.  I  guarantee  them  to  he 
purr  and  unadulterated. 

B.  T.  BABB3TT 9 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  7 1  Washington  Street,  and  43 
and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


PROSSER  RASPBERRY.— Sometimes  (but  im¬ 
properly)  called  Burlington.  We  warrant  our.  stock 
Pennine  It.  lias  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  place  it  Hilly 
Ss  hV'di  as  the  Clarke,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  stand- 
ai  d  variety.  Send  for  our  circular  ot  N  ovelties.  A  full  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruits.  Send  stamps  for  our  *  Manual 
of  Grape  and  Small  Kilkwhod,  N.  J. 


White  cluster  blackberry  —a  superb 

berrv  in  all  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a  standard 
fruit  Of  a  beautiful  Cream  color.  Perfectly  hardy  and 
vigorous.  For  history,  descript  ion ,  and  testiinoimls.  send 
for  our  Novelty  Circular.  Address  J.  II.  FOSTER,  iyik- 
wood,  N.  J.  Send  stamps  and  get  our  New  Manual  of 
Grape  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 


You  YYa.nt  BJCartlia  Z 

The  best  and  most  valuable  white  grape.  As  vigorous, 
healthy,  hardy  and  productive,  and  10  days  eniliei,  than 
Concord.  Quality  best,  both  for  table  and  .wine.  Send 
stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  ot  over  50  varieties  to 
1  UEO.  VV.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

a  ny  Clothes  Wringer  Bavins:  tlm 

Aa.  double  friction  of  cogs  at  hotli  ends,  which  can  play 
out  of  gear  when  most  needed  in  wringing  a  large  article, 
cannot  be  durable.  The  UNIVERSAL,  has  not  these 
objections.  _ 

SARIiV  ROSE, 

bOW.  Send  for  Circular  Address  J.  H.  TOSTEL. 
Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  who  grows  2j  acres  of  Small  .Finns. 

The  Northwestern  Farmer  is  published  simultane¬ 

ously  at  Indianapolis  &  Chicago.  See  Adv  t  ou  this  page. 
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NORWAY  OATS. 


Tlie  experience  of  hundreds  of  reliable  farmers  during  the 
past  season  more  than  sustains  every  claim  heretofore  made 
in  favor  of  this  grain.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
sixteen  different  States,  and  the  reports  from  all  quarters  are 
most  enthusiastic.  IVc  shall  give  extracts  from  letters,  with 
tlie  full  address  of  the  writers,  who  can  he  referred  to  if  any 
of  the  readers  wish  to  do  so.  We  are  introducing  an  im¬ 
provement  which  lias  genuine  merit,  and  is  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  prefer 
to  let  tlie  farmers  themselves  tell  the  story,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  following 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Under  date  of  August  18th,  1S68,  Gen.  Thomas,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  of  Vermont,  says:  “I  have  seen  the  Norway  Oats, 
raised  by  D.  W.  Ramsdell,  crowing  in  fields  in  this  section, 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  consider  them  far  superior 
to  any  other  oats  in  the  country,  for  their  great  yield  per 
acre,  and  excellent  quality.  The  straw  grows  very  strong, 
and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  lodge  as  the  other  kinds.” 

R.  II.  Hyde,  Esq.,  West  Farlcc,  President  of  Orange  Co., 
Vt.  Agricultural  Society,  Aug.  4th,  ’68,  says:  “  Their  ability 
to  produce  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
their  hardiness  and  thrifty  growth,  rendering  them  much 
less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  storms  or  disease,  are  points 
■which  no  intelligent  farmer  can  overlook.  The  question  to 
be  decided  by  farmers  is  not  whether  they  can  aflord  to  buy 
the  seed,  but  rather,  can  they  afford  to  continue  to  plow  mid 
cultivate  their  land  for  30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  weigh¬ 
ing  30  lbs.  or  less  to  the  bushel,  when  they  can  just  as  well 
raise  100  bushels,  weighing  40  to  45  lbs.  to  the  bushel  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  same  labor? 

I  can  recommend  them  to  farmers  as  being  all  that  you 
claim  for  them,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  you  will  be  able 
to  supply  them  to  a  larger  extent  the  coming  season  than 
heretofore.” 

lion.  Orange  Comstock,  of  West  Farlee,  Vt.,  Aug.  17th,  '08, 
says  “  I  have  this  day  examined  some  Norway  Oats  grown 
by  P.  R.  Robinson  of  this  place.  I  have  lived  to  see  77  years, 
and  can  truly  say  I  never  saw  such  a  splendid  specimen  of 
oats  before.  The  heads  are  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  the 
meat  very  large  and  floury.  Mr.  Ramsdell  has  my  best  wish¬ 
es  for  his  success  in  an  enterprise  of  great  value  to  our 
farmers.” 

II.  C.  Pease,  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  Aug.  1st,  *68,  says:  “  Having 
grown  from  seed  of  the  celebrated  Norway  Oats  for  the  last 
three  seasons,  I  am  pleased  to  add  with  others  testimony  in 
favor  of  their  merits.  Their  wonderful  productiveness  at 
once  attracted  my  attention  from  the  first,  being  the  seed  of 
one  head,  which  gave  one  unusual  large  bundle. 

Satisfied  of  their  superiority  over  all  grain  I  ever  saw,  I 
purchased  one  peck  of  seed  of  Mr.  I).  W.  Ramsdell,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Norway  Oats,  at  the  rate  of  $18  per  bushel.  Adding 
with  this  what  I  had  raised,  the  following  spring  I  sowed  13 
quarts  upon  ^  acre  of  corn  ground,  sown  broadcast,  and  no 
manure.  The  result  was  highly  satisfactory,  giving  me  42 
bushels  of  measured  oats.  Reducing  this  to  our  standard 
weight  would  give  me  51  bushels  from  IS  quarts.  The  whole 
field  averaged  five  feet  in  height,  and  gave  me  heads  sixteen 
inches  long.  I  have  this  season  a  field  of  14  acres  which  are 
now  nearly  ripe,  and  are  certainly  a  sight  to  behold,  having 
massive  heads  measuring  12  to  18  inches,  and  from  S00  to  400 
kernels  to  the  head.  As  a  further  test  I  have  planted  one 
ounce  (630  grains),  each  grain  one  foot  apart,  and  as  a  proof 
of  their  enormous  growing  and  spreading  qualities,  they  now 
stand  as  thick  as  a  mat,  completely  covering  the  ground, 
and  stalks  larger  than  common  rake  teeth.  Too  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  in  favor  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition  as  the  lie- 
markable  Norway  Oats." 

From  Col.  A.  R.  Lansing,  of  Janesville,  Wis.  “ Sirs:—  In 
the  month  of  May  last,  a  friend  of  mine,  by  the  name  of  D. 
B.  Johnson,  handed  me  a  small  handful  of  oats— just  100— 
which  he  said  lie  received  from  you,  and  that  they  were  a 
new  specimen  of  oats  called  Norway  Oats,  and,  as  he  was 
going  away  from  home  and  could  not  give  them  a  trial, 
wished  me  to  experiment  with  them.  I  have  done  so,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  inform  you  of  the  result.  I  scattered 
them  thinly  on  a  small  piece  of  well  prepared  ground.  They 
came  up  quickly,  and  grew  rapidly,  and  they  flourished  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  day  of  harvest.  They  had  no  extra  chance, 
except  the  privilege  of  growing  in  good  Western  soil— no 
disadvantage  to  them,  perhaps— and  under  a  Western  sky. 
1  had  no  particular  regard  for  them  until  by  their  own  su¬ 
perior  merits  they  commanded  them.  I  now  consider  them 
a  prodigy  for  an  oat— at  least  prodigious— and  my  attach¬ 
ment  for  them  now  is  so  great  that  $100  could  not  purchase 
my  liar  vest  from  tlie  100  Norway  Oats.  Now  fora  statement: 
From  the  100  oats  sown  there  came.up  3,000  dark  green  stalks, 
which  developed  ripe  oats.  These  straws  with  their  heads 
at  the  time  of  harvesting  stood  from  6  to  G'A  feet  in  height. 
They  resisted  the  winds  and  did  not  lodge,  while  my  com¬ 
mon  English  oats  were  laid  down  badly.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  these  oats  would  average  a  yield  of  2C0  grains  per  head. 
I  think  tills  really  a  low  estimate.  You  will  now  see  tlie 
surprising,  even  monstrous,  production  to  be  nearly  300,000 
oats  from  100  grains.  By  measurement  I  had  20  quarts. 
Weight,  27M  D>s.  Tlie  100  seeds  were  sown  on  36  square  feet 
of  ground.  This  would  give  as  tlie  production  of  one  acre 
over  759  bushels,  although  we  could  not  reasonably  expect 


a  proportionate  yield  from  so  large  a  quantity  of  land.  But 
I  feel  almost  sure  I  could  have  grown  one-lialf  this  quantity 
upon  one  acre  of  my  ground  this  last  season  if  I  had  had  the 
seed.  I  would  further  state  that  these  oats  have  a  thin  shell, 
and  a  large,  floury  meat,  and  that  I  consider  them  a  much 
nicer  grain  in  quality  than  any  other  oat  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  have  had  them  long  enough 
so  you  can  furnish  them  in  small  quantities  for  our  Western 
farmers.  I  will  not  part  with  one  of  mine.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  how  you  sell  these  oats,  and  in  what  quantities. 
All  who  have  seen  mine  will  send  j'ou  orders.” 

Yours  truly,  A.  R.  LANSING. 


From  Adam  Rankin,  proprietor  or  the  Premium  Farm  of 
Monmouth  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill.  “I  have  not  measured  the 
ground  yet  that  I  sowed  tlie  Norway  Oats  on,  but  there  is 
about  one  acre.  I  sowed  them  in  March,  when  tlie  ground 
was  in  fine  order,  but  just  after  sowing  there  came  a  very 
hard  rain  and  washed  them  out  some,  and  I  did  not  think 
they  would  be  thick  enough,  but  after  they  got  well  started 
they  beat  anything,  growing  and  spreading,  that  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  thicker  and  larger  than  the  Surprise  Oats.  What 
you  sent  me  (1  )a  bushels)  covers  tlie  ground  better  than  2# 
bushels  of  the  Surprise  Oats.  They  are  the  darkest  color  of 
any  oats  I  ever  saw,  and  promise  well  now  for  a  most  won¬ 
derful  yield.” 


From  A.  Caldwell,  Osceola.  Ill. :  “  The  Norway  Oats  have 
a  wonderful  growth  and  yield  with  me,  and  I  heartily  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  my  brother  farmers.” 


A.  S.  Meigs,  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  writes:  “Those  Norway 
Oats  beat  anything  I  ever  saw  in  tlie  wav  of  oats,  and  I  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  every  fanner  in  tlie  West.  I  harvested  22 
pounds  from  tlie  200  seed  I  had  of  you.  They  ripen  as  soon 
as  tlie  old  kinds.” 


Hon.  George  W.  Thorne,  of  Rahway,  N.  J„  says:  “To  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  even  a  small  per  cent  would  be  regarded  as 
a  great  success,  but  to  more  than  double  the  crop  at  once, 
as  I  believe  we  may  do  by  using  this  seed,  is  an  advantage 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook.” 


From  Rev.  M.  P.  Bell,  Norman’s  Kill,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. : 
“Tlie  growth  of  straw  was  about  five  feet,  heads  very  long 
and  full,  yiild  from  one  pint ,  three  bushels.  They  ripen  as 
early  as  iny  common  oats.  1  can  recommend  them  to  the 
farming  world  with  confidence.  Tlie  man  for  whom  I  sent 
fora  pint  at  the  same  time,  sowed  them  side  by  side  with 
common  oats,  which  from  tlie  drouth  did  not  grow  over 
eighteen  inches,  while  tlie  Norways  stood  up  four  feet  and 
headed  out  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and  were  the  wonder  of 
every  man  who  saw  them  growing.” 


From  C.  B.  Ballard,  of  White  River.  Vt. :  “  1  have  grown 
eight  acres  of  the  Norway  Oats  the  past  season,  and  from  a 
thorough  experience  with  the  various  new  oats  that  have 
been  introduced,  I  can  truthfully  say,  these  are  far  superior 
to  them  all,  and  I  would  not  grow  any  other.” 


From  Clias.  W.  Treadwell,  Exeter,  N.  H. :  “  They  have 

made  an  uncommon  growth,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
planting.  I  have  not  yet  thrashed  them,  but  my  neighbors 
set  the  yield  at  two  bushels  from  tlie  one  pint  sown.  The 
seed  had  been  in  a  dry  place  all  winter,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
sow  them  as  thinly  as  you  directed,  and  there  missed  it. 

I  can  recommend  them  highly,  and  am  of  tlie  opinion  that 
they  would  also  be  very  profitable  to  cut  green  lor  fodder.” 


From  A.  II.  Powers,  Providence.  R.  I. :  “  It  is  but  justice 
to  yon  as  well  as  to  the  oats,  to  say  that  I  did  not  give  them 
a  fair  chance,  for  I  sowed  grass  seed  on  the  ground,  which 
grew  very  fast  and  I  had  a  good  crop  of  hay  after  harvest¬ 
ing  the  oats.  Still  I  am  much  pleased  with  tlie  experiment, 
and  my  neighbors,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  raised  two  bush¬ 
els  and  twenty-five  quarts  by  measure,  and  over  three  bush¬ 
els  by  weight,  all  exclaim,  ‘What!  on  that  little  piece  of 
ground  and  from  only  a  pint!’  Yes,  sir,  and  I  can  show 
them  to  anyone  that  will  take  the  pains  to  call  and  see.  My 
oats  are  oats,  too,  and  not  chaff  or  seeds  of  any  other  kind, 
but  real  Norway  Oats,  just  such  as  I  bargained  for,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  Farmers ,  what  more  do  you  want  t 


From  Win.  Clark,  North  Troy,  Vt.:  “  In  regard  to  those 
Norway  Oats,  I  cannot  say  enough  to  their  praise.  They 
have  gone  far  beyond  my  expectation.  Although  it  was 
quite  late  when  I  sowed  them,  I  think  they  are  as  forward 
as  our  common  oats,  that  were  sown  some  time  before.  I 
have  not  taken  extra  labor  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  a 
great  yield,  and  I  find  I  have  from  only  One  oat  twenty-five 
large,  beautiful  stalks,  well  filled  with  oats.  I  have  made 
something  oi'  an  estimate  of  the  yield  and  find  the  average 
about  670  from  each  oat,  which  I  think  is  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  ever  known.” 


From  Joseph  Griffin,  Washington,  Vt. :  “When  my  Nor¬ 
way  Oats  got  up  about  ten  inches  high,  an  ox  broke  into  my 
field  and  ate  them  all  down  and  pulled  them  almost  all  up. 
1  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Ox  would  endorse  the  Norways  hearti¬ 
ly,  for  he  appeared  to  take  a  great  liking  to  them. 

I  saved  a  few  roots  and  transplanted  them,  and  they  are 
now  well  headed  out  and  will  average  two  hundred  seeds 
to  the  head,  and  ten  stalks  from  eacli  oat,  making  2,000  from 
a  single  oat.  I  selected  the  best  head  I  could  find  among 
my  common  oats  and  counted  the  seeds,  and  found  only  90. 
Of  course,  if  the  Norways  had  not  been  injured  they  would 
have  done  much  better,  lmt  I  am  satisfied  with  my  yield  as 
it  is,  and  think  I  can  safely  say  that  they  are  the  best  oats  in 
the  world.  Every  farmer  who  studies  his  own  interest  will 
want  this  seed,  and  no  farmer  would  hesitate  one  moment 
to  buy  them  at  almost  any  price  if  he  once  saw  them  grow¬ 
ing.” 


From  Wm.  C.  Irish,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. :  “The  growth  of 
those  Norway  Oats  I  received  from  you  is  much  larger  than 
the  common  oat.  They  are  also  much  heavier,  and  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushels  to  one  bushel  of  seed. 
They  are  a  new  species  to  me,  and  are  as  early  as  the  com¬ 
mon  oat.  I  think  that  they  are  much  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  oat,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  some  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  heavier  to  tlie  bushel.  In  my  opinion  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  common  oat.  I  am  much  pleased^ with  my 
crop  of  Norway  Oats,  and  can  truly  recommend  them  to  my 
brother  fanners  as  the  best  I  ever  saw.” 


From  I).  S.  Dutton,  Saxton’s  River,  Vt. :  “  On  account  of 

moving,  I  did  not  sow  those  Norway  Oats  until  very  late, 
and  on  poor  ground  at  that,  but  notwithstanding  this,  they 
grew  larger  than  anv  oats  I  ever  saw,  and  yielded  ar  the 
rate  of  eighty  bushels  to  tlie  acre.  They  varied  from  12  to 
31  stalks  to  each  oat.  I  can  recommend  them  to  farmers  as 
the  best  field  oat  known.” 


TESTIMONIAL. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  grown  the  Norway  Oats,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  D.  w.  Iiamsdell,  of  Chelsea,  and  being  fully 
satisfied  of  their  great  superiority  over  all  other  oats,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  yield,  most  earnestly  recommend 
their  adoption  by  farmers  everywhere,  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  a  national  benefit, 

Mr.  Ramsdell’s  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  result¬ 
ing  in  so  important  and  valuable  an  Improvement  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  whole  country,  entitle  him  to 
our  most  hearty  thanks. 

We  can  assure  our  brother  farmers  everywhere  that  Mr. 
Kamsdell’s  enterprise  Is  worthy  of  their  encouragement 
aud  support. 

H.  H.  GOODALL,  M.  D.,  Greensboro’,  Yt. 

SAMUEL  HILL, 

A.  IX  ROLLINS,  “  “ 

H.  DANIELS,  “  “ 

F.  CALI)  WELL, 

SAMUEL  WINCHESTER,  Stannard,  “ 

ALBERT  BATTEN,  “  “ 

C.  J.  KINGSBURY, 

HARVEY  KINGSBURY,  “ 

RUSSEL  GARFIELD,  “ 

ROBERT  ALSTON, 

Ex-Lieut. -Gov.  BURNHAM  MARTIN,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

J.  B.  BACON,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

li.  HYDE,  Pres.  Orange  Co.  Agricultural  Society. 

AARON  DAVIS,  Truas.  Orange  Co.  Agricultural  Society. 

F.  C.  JONES,  President  Eovalton  Nat.  Bank. 

JAMES  HOUGHTON,  Cashier  Orange  Co.  Bank. 

L.  G.  IIIN'KLEY,  Countv  Clerk,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

10.  B.  DENNISON,  Washington,  Vt. 

HENRY  HULL, 

G.  D.  HULL.  “  “ 

LORENZO  HULL, 

W.  SMITH. 

HENRY  RENNO,  “  “ 

CHESTER  BIXBY, 

SAMUEL  BLODGETT,  Stannard,  Vt. 

J.  WILSON.  Cabot,  Vt. 

V.  W.  HALE,  Member  State  Assembly,  Vt. 

SAMUEL  BEMIS,  Marshfield,  Vt 
ISAAC  BEMIS. 

JOHN  BOLTON,  Cabot,  Vt. 

Aud  two  hundred  others. 


©pisaioias  the  Press, 

The  New  York  Independent  says:— “We  have  reason  to 
accept  and  welcome  the  Norway  Oats  as  a  new  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  grain  resources  of  the  country.” 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  says:— “This  new  variety  is 
attracting  much  attention,  and  those  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  seed  last  year  have  gathered  very  large  yields 
from  it.  We  have  received  a  package  of  heads,  with  stems 
attached,  from  Messrs.  Jones  &  Clark.  New  York,  and  arc 
much  pleased  with  t  lie  appearance  of  this  grain.  The  heads 
are  very  long,  and  the  berry  is  large,  dark  in  color,  and  very 
heavy. 

The  New  England  Farmer  says: — “  They  are  a  wonderAil 
grain,  and  no  humbug.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:— “  They  are  being  raised 
with  success  by  many  farmers.” 

The  Boston  Traveler  says  They  are  truly  wonderful, 
and  will  not  lodge.*’ 

The  Farmer,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  savs:— “  We  know  that  many 
of  the  testimonials  are  from  first  class  men.” 


CAUTION. 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Norway  Oats  has  in¬ 
duced  speculators  to  advertise  that  they  have  them  lor  sale. 
All  our  grain  sold  last  year  in  quantities  of  more  than  1  pint, 
was  under  contract  to  furnish  us  with  the  product.  Tliose 
who  advertise  White  Norway  Oats  have  not  the  genuine 
seed.  We  will  send  a  full  printed  history  of  our  gram  to  all 
who  will  send  for  it,  showing  tlie  frauds  that  are  being 
practiced  ou  the  farming  community. 


CARB  TO  THE  PUBEIC. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  appointed  Messrs.  Jones  <fc 
Clark,  of  New  York,  my  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  the 
Norway  Oats,  lor  the  season  of  1808  and  1869. 

The  necessity  for  a  more  central  depot,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  attending  the  business,  my  own  at¬ 
tention  being  devoted  to  the  conducting  of  my  farms,  ren¬ 
dered  this  step  necessary.  Farmers  desiring  to  procure  tlie 
genuine  Norway  Oats,  raised  by  me,  should  send  their  orders 
direct  to  them,  as  no  other  agents  will  be  appointed. 

Aug.  1st,  1868.  I*.  W.  RAMSDELL,  Proprietor. 


©HIIEia  AT  ©NCE. 

Farmers  are  reminded  that  although  we  have  compara¬ 
tively  a  large  quantity  of  these  oats  for  sale,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  supply  all.  Last  year  we  were  compelled 
to  return  several  thousand  dollars,  lor  want  of  seed,  and 
were  offered  as  high  ns  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  bushel.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  orders  which  were  put  on  our  books 
as  early  as  June  last,  from  parties  who  were  determined  to 
be  in  season  this  year.  It  will  not  do  to  wait ;  if  you  wish 
to  make  sure,  order  at  once,  for  the  stock  will  all  be  sold 
long  before  spring.  We  shall  fill  all  orders  In  the  order  of 
their  receipt,  oil  the  plan  of  “  first  come  first  served.” 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  NORWAY  OATS. 

Having  accepted  the  agency  of  the  Norway  Oats,  we  shall 
furnish  them  on  the  following  terms: 


One  quart,  prepaid,  by  post . $  1.25 

Two  quarts,  “  “  .  2.00 

One  peck,  per  express,  freight  payable  on  delivery _  4.00 

One  half-bushel,  “  “  “  _  6.00 

One  bushel,  “  “  “  “  _  10.00 

Two  and  one-half  bushel  bags .  25.00 


When  one  bushel  or  more  is  ordered,  they  will  be  shipped 
by  freight  line  when  desired.  Remittances  should  he  in 
checks,  drafts,  post  office  orders,  or  if  in  money,  by  express 
or  registered  letters.  In  ordering,  give  your  r.  O.  address, 
also  state  nearest  express  office,  if  to  be  sent  bv  express.  If 
required,  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.,  but  we  prefer  that  all  orders 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  money.  As  to  our  respon- 
ability,  we  refer  to  the  following  well  known  parties: 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
“  C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  “ 

Washington  Hadley,  Esq.,  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 
Messrs.  G.  Collamore  &  Co.,  731  Broadway, 

Write  our  address  plainly  on  the  envelope,  and  al¬ 
ways  put  our  box  number  on,  as  well  as  our  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  follows: 

JONES  &  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Box  5,689.  SO  Liiberty-st.,  New  York. 
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EARlf 


POTATO. 


Sc  Stir©  and  Get  the  Genuine. 


B.  K.  BUSS  &  SON, 


Nos.  41  PARK  BOW  and  151 


NASSAU  ST,,  NEW  YORK, 


(OLD  OFFICE  OF  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 

Me  offer  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato,  grown  expressly  for  us  from  the  original  stock. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that  we  stated  in  favor  of  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it  for 
sale  last  spring.  Well-ripened  tubers  have  been  exhibited,  grown  in  eight  weeks,  in  the  open  ground,  and  we  have  abund¬ 
ant  testimony  from  many  growers  proving  it  to  be  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  of  superior 
quality,  and  enormously  productive,  yielding  from  400  to  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  Silver  Medal  has  been,  awarded  us  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  special  prizes  at  various  other 
State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  with  the  many  favorable  reports  received  from  our  Customers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  authorize  us  in  recommending  it  as  the  earliest,  most  productive,  and  best  .flavored  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for  culture  in  the  Southern  States,  as  new  potatoes  of  this  variety  can  be  sent  to 
the  New  York  market  as  early  as  the  more  common  varieties  from  Bermuda. 

The  following  from  a  few  of  our  correspondents  will  confirm  what  we  have  said. 

Boston,  August  26,  1S6S. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  <6  Son— Gentlemen :  I  have  this  day  tried  on  my  own  table,  the  Early  Iiose  Potato.  I  find  it  to  be 
of  the  first  quality,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  week  or  more  earlier  than  the  Goodrich  Early,  and  quite 
as  productive.  Yours  as  ever,  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Newburgh,  August  29th,  1868. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  cfc  Son  :  The  Early  Bose  Potatoes  are  dry,  mealy,  and  of  excellent  flavor  ;  in  fact,  Hie  best  early 
potato  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  I  have  tested  most  of  the  varieties  lor  many  years. 

,  Yours  Respectfully,  Charles  Downing. 

Peekskill,  Sept.  7th,  ISPS. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  <6  Son :  I  planted  nearly  a  peck  of  Early  Bose  Potatoes  this  spring.  They  have  fully  answered  my 
expectations,  being  large,  fair,  productive,  early,  and  of  good  quality.  I  had  no  means  of  exact  comparison  with  the 
Goodrich,  but  am  satisfied  that  they  are  decidedly  earlier.  Truly  Yours,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  August  30th,  1868. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  :  “X  purchased  of  you  last  spring  3  pounds  of  Early  Hose  Potatoes.  I'  gave  a  friend  two 
potatoes,  leaving  me  three;  those  I  planted,  from  which  X  have  this  day  dug  two  bushels  and  three  quarts." 

Yours  truly,  E.  E.  Wells,  Hector  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 

^  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  August  31st,  18G3. 

“  Last  spring  I  invested  two  dollars  in  one  pound  of  Early  Bose  Potatoes— planted  May  20th,  and  dug  A  ug.  20th  143  1-4 
lbs.— many  of  which  weighed  X  of  a  pound,  and  the  whole  crop  the  largest  potatoes  I  ever  raised.”  H.  M.  Sepins. 

Milford,  Conn.,  July4t.li,  1SC8. 

“  I  have  Early  Bose  Potatoes  as  large  as  goose  eggs,  while  the  Early  Goodrich  are  only  as  large  a*  bullets,  both  planted 
same  date,  April  15th.”  Wm.  M.  Merwin. 

Mr.  Pleasant,  Del.,  August  18th,  1S63. 

”  The  Early  Bose  Potatoes  I  got  from  you  are  really  early  and  fine.  I  planted  May  4th,  and  tool;  up  July  10th  98  pounds 
of  fine  potatoes  from  one  pound  planting.  They  were  perfectly  ripe  at  that  time,  and  might  have  been  dug  two  weeks 
earlier  for  the  table.”  Henry  Clayton. 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  from  Oct.  1st  to  Dec.  1st,  at  the  following  prices : 

One  Pound,  Si.  Three  Pounds,  $2,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

One  Peck,  85.  Half  Bushel,  $8.  One  Bushel,  815. 

One  Barrel,  $40.-60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  105  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 

Cash  to  accompany  the  order.  Price  to  the  trade  in  larger  quantities  will  he  given  upon  application. 

Caution.— In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  variety  last  spring,  a  spurious  variety,  which  strongly  resem¬ 
bled  the  Early  Bose  in  appearance,  but  greatly  ils  inferior  in  every  respect,  was  widely  disseminated,  and  will  doubtless 
be  offered  again  this  fall.  Beware  of  Spurious  varieties. 

In  consequence  of  the  danger  from  frost  in  spring,  all  potatoes  designed  for  early  planting  should  be  ordered  In  the  fall. 
Potatoes  will  be  delivered  at  the  Express  Offices,  Boats,  or  Railroad  Depots  in  New  York  City  free  of  charge. 

We  also  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  Early  Goodrich,  Sovereign,  Dykeman,  llarison,  and  other  leading  varieties,  at 
lowest  market  prices,  a  Descriptive  Priced  List  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Address,  B.  K.  B1LISS  &  SON,  Box  5,712,  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 

Or,  Drawer  No.  11,  P.  O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Flow- 
er  Ruots* 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

13.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  &  151  Massau-st., 
New  York, 

(Old  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.) 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Tim  following  varieties  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  affixed.  Selection  of  varieties  to  be 
left  with  us.  When  less  than  the  specified  number  are 
ordered,  an  additional  price  will  be  charged. 

Per  doc. 

Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  named  varieties.  .$3.50 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  line  unnamed  varieties  1.50 


Hyacinths,  Parisian,  double  and  single,  mixed..  1.58 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  named  varieties .  1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  mixed  unnamed .  75 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  named  varieties . 1.50 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  mixed  unnamed .  75 

Tulips,  Parrot,  fine  mixed,  unnamed .  1.00 

Tulips,  Byblocmcn,  bizarres  and  rose,  fine  named  3.00 

Tulips,  Byblocmcn,  fine  mixed .  1.00 

Tulips,  various  sorts  mixed,  unnamed .  73 

Crocus,  mixed,  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  striped .  25 

Crocus,  finest  named  varieties .  40 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  finest  named  varieties....  2.50 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  flue  mixed  unnamed .  1.50 

Iris,  English,  flue  mixed  varieties .  1.00 

Iris,  Spanish,  fine  mixed  varieties . .  75 

Ranunculus,  fine  mixed  varieties... .  50 

Anemones,  fine  mixed  varieties .  50 

Gladiolus,  hardy  fine  mixed  varieties .  1.00 

Snowdrops,  double .  60 

Snowdrops,  single .  30 

Hyacinthus,  fine  mixed  varieties .  75 

Japan  Idly,  red  and  white,  each  50  cents . 5.00 

White  Lily,  (Lilium  candidum,) .  1.75 

Idly  of  the  Valley .  2.00 

Idlium  lengiflonim. .  2.00 


Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Collection  No.  1,  $20 ;  No.  2,  $10 ;  No.  3,  $5.00 ;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  farther  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN-HOtJSE  BULBS,  com¬ 
prising  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Oxalis,  Sparaxis,  Tkitomas, 
Aohimknes,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  &c. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  their 

New  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue, 

(containing  an  accurate  description  of  each  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how¬ 
ever  unacquainted,  cannot  fail  to  succeed,  also  a  beautiful 
colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  Auyatum,) 
which  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Box  5,712,  P.  O.,  New  York. 

Or,  Drawer  No.  II,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LILIUM  A  U M  A  T  UM. 

The  Japanese  Q,ueen  of  Lilies. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  ofthis  gorgeous  Lily  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  many  of  which  are  of  a  larger  size  than  any  hitherto 
offered.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  lias  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  regarding  this,  the  most  magnificent  of 
modern  floral  introductions:  Lilium  Auratum,.— This 

golden-rayed  Queen  of  Lilies  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Lily  family.  It  is  perfectly  hardy;  and  for  the  adornment  of 
tlie  Flower-garden,  the  Conservatory,  and  the  Sitting-room, 
it  is  unrivalled.  The  whole  English  floral  world,  on  its  in¬ 
troduction,  was  jubilant  with  delight,  hailing  its  advent  as 
an  astronomer  would  the  discovery  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude :  and  in  every  city,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
it  lias  received  ovations  such  as  would  have  been  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  most  ambitious  prima-donna  or  the  most 
successful  conquering  hero.” 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  summer  in  England,  G 
to  8  feet  in  height,  with  from  50  to  75  (lowers.  It  is  perfectly 
liardy— having  stood  out  the  past  winter  in  Massachusetts, 
with  a  slight  covering  of  straw.  A  beautiful  two-paged  lith- 
ograplr,  colored  true  to  nature,  will  be  found  in  our  new 
Bull)  Catalogue— which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  en¬ 
closing  ten  cents. 

Flowering  roots  securely  mailed  to  any  address  uponYe- 
ceipt  of  prise. 

Extra,  size,  S2.Q0  each.  No.  1,  $1.50  each  ;  $12 
per  dozen.  No.  2,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  dozen. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Be  K.  BLISS' &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  <&  151  Wassau-st.,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Address,  Box  5,713  New  York. 
Drawer  No.  11,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WOLF  CHEEK  NURSERY.— 60,000  Cherry, 

(50,000  E.  May),  20,000  Poach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  'frees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


IMPORTED 

Dutch  Bulbous 

AMP  JAPAN  LILIES 
FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Our  WHOLESALE  I,IST,  as  above,  for  the  Autumn 
of  1868,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  DEALERS  OALY. 

3.  M.  TMORI5SJMW  &  €©., 

3  5  JFoBm-st.,  Sew  York. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

FALL  OF  186S. 

FROST  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  this  Fall  a  very  fine  stock  of 

Dwarf  Apples. 

Extra  sized  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 
Cherries  and  Plums, 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Evergreens,  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Siirurs, 
Roses,  IIerisackous,  Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Send  25  cents  for  descriptive  catalogues  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Wholesale  catalogues  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  etc.,  mailed 
on  application.  Address 

FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STEPHEN  UOYT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn., 

Offer  to  the  Trade  for  the  fall  of  1868,  a  large  nursery  stock, 
consisting  in  part  of  Apple  and  Pencil  trees;  Van  Buretv’s 
Golden  Dwarf  Peach;  Clarke.  Philadelphia.  Brinckle’s 
Orange.  Elm  City,  and  Doolittle  Black  Cap  Raspberries; 
Early  Wilson,  Kittatinnv,  Lawton,  and  Missouri  Mammoth 
Blackberries;  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific.  Delaware,  Diana, 
Iona  and  Israella  grape  vines;  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two 
years  old.  We  invite  correspondence,  or  Potter,  personal 
examination  of  our  stock.  Sample  sent  by  mail  or  Ex¬ 
press  when  desired. 

f  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  ROSES, 
Grape  Vines.  Evergreens,  etc.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisvillc,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


150,000  Dutch  Bulbs,  250,000 
Extra  Fear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cher¬ 
ry  and  Plum  Stocks. — New  Straw¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
& c.,  Choice  New  Green-House  and 
Window  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
by  mail,  pre-paid. — Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail. — Seeds  sent  on  Commission. — 
Fresh  Pear  Seeds. — Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees.  Cape  Cod  Cran¬ 
berry,  the  most  productive  sort 
for  low  or  high  land,  $5.00  per 
1.000,  with  directions  for  culture. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FKEE. 

M.  ©’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwrtnger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. 

500,000  Apple  Seedlings.  2  years  old. 

100,000  Concord  Grape  Vines,  1  to  3  years. 

50,000  Clarke  Raspberry  plants. 

25,000  Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants. 

Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.C0  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 

jp^TENT^E^^  BLuSoTlN^  PIPE 

*SAFE,  §TM<0>W.CJ,  AM©  I5HJES  AISLE. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  fac¬ 
ulty,  indorsed  bv  Water  Boards,  Agri¬ 
culturalists,  Engineers,  and  Experts; 
introduced  into  all  the  new 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  HOSPITALS,  DIS¬ 
PENSARIES, 

and  most  of  the  new  first-class  buildings. 
It  gives  perfect  satisfaction  wherever 
used,  and,  added  to  its  sanitary  advan¬ 
tages.  it  is  cheaper  and  stronger  than 
lead  pipe. 

All  danger  of  lead  poisoning  prevented.  This  is  the  only 
pipe  in  the  market  which  combines  all  the  requisites  of  a 
lerfect  Water  Pipe— Sanitary,  Mechanical,  and  Economical. 
iVater  flows  through  it  as  pure  as  if  drawn  through  silver. 
To  furnish  cost  per  loot,  give  us  head  or  pressure  of  water, 
and  bore  of  pipe. 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  &c.  Circulars 
sent  iree. 

COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WIILARP  MF’G  CO., 

Foot  of  West  Twenty -seventh-st.,  N.  It.,  Hew  York.  Down¬ 
town  office,  No.  10.')  Beekman-st.,  corner  of  Pearl. 

FROM  THE 

“AMERICAN  AGReCULTDRlST.” 

New  York,  November,  1SG7. 

“SAFE  PIPE  FOR  DRINKING  WATER.— Lead  poison¬ 
ing  from  water  brought  ill  lead  pipe,  is  the  often  unsuspected 
cause  of  disease  and  death.  Galvanized  iron  pipe,  wood  and 
cement  pipe,  are  expensive  and  inconvenient  substances,  so 
that  people  will  risk  their  lives  and  use  lead.  The  Lead- 
encased  Block-tin  Pipe  is  even  cheaper  than  lead,  and  we 
believe  perfectly  safe.  Our  faith  in  it  lias  led  us  recently  to 
lay  some  eighty  feet  of  it,  through  which  all  our  drinking 
water  is  drawn.” 


*8 


•  Speaking  of  the  Novelty  Clothes  Wringer  exhibited 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  the  New 
York  Liberal  Christian  says: 

“The  Novelty  Wringer  received  the  marked  approbation 
of  the  jury,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 

*  *  41  It  is  now  admitted  that  it  lias  no  equal  as  a  family 
wringer.  *  *  *  It  has  the  Patent  Flange  Cog- 
Wheels  on  both  ends  of  the  Rolls,  as  well  as  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  appliances  for  adjusting  the  pressure,  so  that  a  fine 
lace  collar,  or  a  heavy  woollen  blanket  can  be  run  through 
with  equal  facility  and  without  injury.  *  *  *  Indeed, in  all  re¬ 
spects,  its  superiority  is  so  apparent  that  the  high  testimonials 
it  is  constantly  receiving  can  he  readily  accounted  for.  *  *  * 
In  fact,  whenever  and  wherever  exhibited  it  invariably  se¬ 
cures  the  highest  honors.” 

M.  B.  PHELPS  &  GO.,  Gen.  Agts., 

•  No.  II  CollTLANDT  ST., 

Sold  everywhere.  New  York  City. 


KEADIffjB  MU1SSEISY. 

S®ricc  IList  Seuati  1>y  Msa.il,  Free. 

Specialties  of  Stock:  200,000  Arbor  Vitae,  9  to  30  inches,  for 
hedges.  Fir  Balsams,  Spruce,  30,000  Hemlock,  6  to  24  inches. 
All  Nursery  grown..  Two  to  four  years  transplanted. 
Pruned  specimens  for  Lawns.  Grape  Vines,  leading  varie¬ 
ties,  two  to  three  years.  Clarke  Raspberries.  Small  fruits 
generally.  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  one  to  three  years  growth. 
Cherry  and  La  Versailles  currant  hushes,  G  to  12  dollars  per 
100;  40  to  100  dollars  per  1,0.0.  A  paying  crop.  Brought  6 
dollars  per  bushel  in  Boston  market  the  past  season.  A  new 
Blackberry,  Sable  Queen,  500  dollars  per  1,000. 

J.  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 

REASON  NUJRSJERfiES. 

A  fine  grown,  well-rooted  stock  of  Wilson’s  Early  and 
Kiitatinny  Blackberry  plants,  and  other  rare  Small  Fruits. 

W  Peach  'frees  o t  the  best  market  varieties. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

A.  IIANCE  &  SON, 

'  Red  Bank,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

“  Wringer 

is  recommended  as  TBac  Best,  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  (See  Premium  List.) 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
o  Merchants,  No.  GS.Pearl-st.,,  New  York.  “  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  .B^"Scnd  lor  our  Weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking 


IBoty’s,  Clothes  Washer  l 

50,000  SOLD  ! 

It  is  easy  to  operate,  sitting  or  standing;  takes  but  little 
room;  injures  no  garments,  finishes  its  work  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes;  never  gets  out  of  order;  is  convenient  in 
every  respect,  and  the  only  Washing  Machine  that  is  liked 
the  better  the  longer  it  is  used. 

SEND  FOP  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Universal  CEotlaes  Wringer! 

Over  2,500,000  Dollars  worth  of  the  Universal  Clothes 
Wringers  have  been  sold,  which  is  more  than  the  sale  of  all 
other  Wringers  combined,  and  the  late  improvements  in  the 
“  Universal,”  have  greatly  increased  the  sale,  and  render  it 
far  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  Wringer  furnished 
with  Rowell's  Patent  Double  Gear,  and  the  “Patent  Slop," 
without  which  Cog  Wheels  fly  out  of  gear,  and  are  of  no 
use  when  most  needed.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 

JORDAN’S  PUNCH  AND  SHEARS! 

The  most  powerful  and  effective  machine  of  the  kind  ever 
invented.  Will  punch  i'4  in.  Hole  in  %  iron,  %  hole  through 
%  iron,  and  cut  bars  X  in.  thick  by  4  in.  wide,  with  one  man 
at  the  lever.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 

JORDAN’S  SHEARS  ! 

For  cutting  Plow  Steel  or  Boiler  Iron  of  any  width. 
Jordan’s  Tire  Upscttcr,  Pnnch  ami  Shears ! 

It  has  no  equal.  Every  Blacksmith  and  Wagonmaster 
wants  one.  Upsets  the  heaviest  wagon  tire,  will  punch  and 
cut  iron  %  inch  thick.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 

The  Celebrated  Star  Corn  Shelter! 

To  run  by  band  or  power.  Acknowledged  by  ail  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best. 

The  Trade  Supplied  with  any  of  the  above  Valuable  Stand¬ 
ard  Articles  at  a  Liberal  Discount.  Wholesale  Prices  fur¬ 
nished  on  application.  Canvassers  are  making  money  Sell¬ 
ing  them.  Iron  and  Brass  Castings,  Machinery  of  all  Kinds, 
Galvanized  Iron  Castings,  made  to  order.  Clothes  Wring¬ 
ers  of  all  kinds  promptly  repaired. 

Address 

Doty  Manufacturing  Co., 

Janesville,  Wis. 


WILLARD  and  EARLY  ROSE. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gleason,  of  Mass.,  one  of  the  three  gentle¬ 
men  to  whom  the  lute  Mr.  Goodrich  was  accustomed  to  send 
out  his  new  seedling  potatoes  for  testing  before  introducing 
them  to  the  public,  and  in  honor  of  whom  he  named  his 
Gleason  potato,  has  for  years  probably  been  more  largely 
engaged  in  raising  new  seedling  potatoes  than  any  man  in 
New  England.  Last  spring  I  purchased  of  him  the  entire 
stock  ot  his  “Willard’’  seedling  (a  seedling  from  tile  Early 
Goodrich),  which  he  considers  tlm  best  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  seedlings  he  lias  thns  far  raised.  The  “  Willard  ”  proves 
to  be  enormously  productive  and  is  a  potato  of  great  prom¬ 
ise.  I  now  offer  to  6end  one  potato  of  this  new  seedling, 
gratis,  with  every  peck  of  Early  Rose  ;  live  with  each  bushel, 
and  sixteen  with  eacli  barret. 

My  stock  of  Early  Rose  was  procured  directly  from  the 
original  grower,  and  is  warranted  true.  My  rates  this 
tall  are ; 

One  Pound,  postage  paid,  $1.00  One  Peck.  $5.00 
Three  Pounds,  “  2.00  One  Bushel,  15.00 

One  Barrel .  . 40.00 

Each  Bushel  weighs  60  lbs.;  each  Barrel  105  lbs. 

A  discount  on  large  quantities. 

Early  Goodrich  per  Barrel  ?5.f0  narison  $7.00 
Early  Sebee  “  5.00  Gleason  5.00. 

JAMES  ,T.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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UMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GRAPE  TINES. 


A  large  stock  of  Delaware,  Ives’  Seedling,  Concord,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Iona,  &c.,  &c.,  1  and  2  years  old,  at  low  prices. 

DWARF  PEARS,  2  and  3  years  old,  very  line. 

DWARF  APPLES,  2  years  old,  very  fine. 

STRAWBERRY  and  liASPBERRY  PLANTS.  CURRANT 
BUSHES.  &c.  Large  collection  of  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES.  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS.  ROSES,  BULBS, 
&c.,  &c.  Address  LENK  &  CO..  TOLEDO ,  OHIO. 


BRONSON,  GRAVES,  SELOVER  &  €0. 


WasEaington  Street  Nurseries, 

Geneva,  N.  Y» 

Offer  for  the  present  fall  a  large  and  well  grown  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  &c. 
Also 

Native  assd  Foreigsu  Crape  Vines, 

Very  healthy  and  strong. 

Hedge  Plants,  Cherry  Seedlings 

and  a  full  supply  of  Genera!  Nursery  Articles. 

We  invite  correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of 
stock. 

Price  I.ists  send  on  application. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

5,000  bbls.  Eakly  Goodiucii  and  Harison,  the  beet  and 
most  productive  for  Early  and  main  crops.  Also,  Early 
Rose,  Vanijerveer's  Seedling,  Garnet  Chill  Cuzco, 
&c.  Descriptive  Priced  Circular  mailed  applicants. 

EDW’D  J.  EVANS  &  CO„  York,  Penn. 


GRAPE  'VITN’E®. 

I  offer  to  the  Trade  a  large  assortment  of  vines,  one  and 
two  years  old,  of  the  usual  varieties.  Also  fine  Layers  of 
Delaware.  Iona,  Ives,  and  Diana.  Clinton,  2-year,  strong, 
$20  per  1,000.  Concord,  2-year,  strong,  $60  per  1,000. 

S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East,  Pa. 


/Ti  RAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE.— Ives  Seedling. 
''Dn  Reliable  cuttings  and  roots  from  layers  and  one  year-old 
cuttings.  Also.  Concord.  Hartford  Prolific,  &c.  Raspber¬ 
ries:  Miami  Black  Cap  and  Red  Antwerp.  Strawberries: 
Russell’s  Great  Prolific,  Wilson’s  Albany.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

LOUIS  FINCH,  Plainvillc,  O. 


LOOK  HERE! 

GRAPE  VINES  delivered  Free  of  Charge  at  any  Post 
or  Express  Office  in  the  United  States  at  the  following 
Prices : 

Concord ,  15c.  each  ;  $1.50  per  doz.;  $8  per  ICO:  $60  per  1,000. 
Iona,  20c.  each  ;  $2  per  doz.;  $12  per  ICO  ;  $1C0  per  1,000. 
Hartford,  25c.  each ;  $2.50  per  doz.;  $15  per  ICO;  $120  1,000. 

Ives'  Seedling,  25c.  each:  $2.50  doz.;  $15  17  100:  $120  $  1,000. 
Other  varieties  in  proportion.  The  new  grape,  Salem,  true 
from  the  original  stock,  $1  each,  $10  per  doz.,  $60  per  100. 

The  above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  Express,  at  my  option, 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  on  receipt  of  the  price,  which 
includes  all  charges  for  packing  and  delivery.  Ail  to  he 
first-class  plants  from  my  well-known  slock.  A  proportion¬ 
ate  reduction  to  persons  wishing  larger  quantities  and  pay¬ 
ing  their  own  Express  charges.  An  extra  fine  stock  of  two 
year  old  Concords.  Also,  Norton's  Va.  and  Herbemont,  line 
layers.  See  my  other  advertisements.  Address, 

G.  E.-  MEISSNER,  Richmond  P.  0„  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Send  tor  Price  Lists. 


CAUTEOM. 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry, 

We  are  informed  that  parties  having  the  Miami  Black  Cap, 
described  by  A.  S.  Fuller  in  his  "Small  Fruit  Culturist are 
selling  it  for  the  “ Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry .”  Mr. 
Fuller  writes  us  (see  his  testimonial  in  our  advertisement  in 
Sept.  No..)  that  our  Mammoth  Cluster  is  superior  to  any 
black  raspberry  he  knows  of.  We  can  simply  the  Miami 
Black  Cap— which  we  have  always  claimed  as  a  valuable 
sort,  at  \>ery  low  rates.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  “  List  of 
New  Sorts,’*  containing  a  beautiful  and  natural  sized  cut  of 
Mammoth  Cluster— the  King  of  Black  Caps. 

PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


BL00DG00D  NURSERY, 

ESTABLISHED  1791. 

Ail  desirable  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  plants,  botli  fruit 
and  ornamental. 

1  year  old  Pear  Trees  3  to  4  feet  $250  per  Thousand. 

1  &  2  “  -  “  “  1  “  3  “  15U  “ 

1  “  Apple  “  2  “  3  “  90  “  “ 

2  “  Peach  “  5  “  6  “  100  “ 

2  . 4  “  5  “  80  “ 

3  “  Transplanted  Osage  Orange  20  “  “ 

2  &  3  “  Asparagus  10  “  “ 

2  &  3  “  Weigelia  Rosea  100  “ 

2  &  3  “  Red  Dutch  Currant  40  “  “ 

100,000  Linnaeus  Rhubarb  30  “  “ 

Diceutra  spectabilis  50  “  “ 

KING  &  MURRAY,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


EWING  NURSERY. 

SAMUEL  G.  BILYEU,  Proprietor. 

I  have  a  large  and  superior  stock  of  Peach  Trees  for  sale 
for  the  fall  of’1868  and  spring  of  1869,  of  the  most  desirable 
varieties,  including  the  Mountain  Rose  peach  ;  also,  a  large 
stock  of  the  Salway  peach  in  the  bud.  This  valuable  late 
peach  will  be  ready  next  year  for  sale  in  large  lots.  For 
reference  see  Catalogue,  always  furnished  on  application. 

Address  SAMUEL  G.  BILYEU, 

Ewingville,  Mercer  Co.,  X.  J. 


SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

• 

GRAPE  VINES.  They  are  better  this  year  than  any  1  have 
ever  offered  ;  nearly  all  grown  in  border,  without  pots.  Send 
for  Price  List.  J.  F.  DELIOT,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

|Tj|OLLARS  SAVED  in  buying  genuine  Clarke 

Raspberry,  1  and  2  year  grape  vines ;  all  fine  stock  at 
the  lowest  figure.  “A  word  to  the  wise,”  &c.  For  prices 
please  write  to  D.  D.  IVES,  Hamden,  Conn. 


“  STERILITY  IS  LAID.” 

PROF.  VTLLE’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Pamphlet.  Price  25  cents.  Address  JOHN  A.  RIDDLE, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  A  recipe  for  a  Complete  Manure  and 
how  to  Analyse  Soils.  Every  farmer  should  have  the  work. 
Send  for  it.  Testimonials  The  principles  are 
correct.”— L.  Bartlett.  “  Light  has  replaced  darkness.”— 
English  writer.  “Great  improvement  on  Liebig.”— Cincin¬ 
nati  Journal.  “It  is  impossible  to  doubt  or  question  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  investigations.”— Dr.  Nichols.  “  Prof.  Ville 
throws  more  light  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  than  almost 
all  others  put  together.”— Private  Letter.  “  The  statements 
are  so  plain  that  any  farmer  can  master  the  subject,  and 
know  how  to  test  his  own  soil.”— New  York  Independent. 


To  AgrictiMaaa',aI  Societies 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  bad  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving,  M’fg.  &  Litli.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


Good  Florida  Farms  Given  Away, 

Best  climate;  excellent  fruit,  cotton  and  sugar  land  ;  most 
productive  and  profitable  crops  in  the  world.  The  Florida 
jand  Guide  sent/iree.  J.  H.  SANBORN, 

Fernandina,  Fla. 


A  VALUABLE  FRUIT  FARM  of  12  acres,  ins 

Crosswicks,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home.  Also  10,000 
Wilson’s  Blackberry,  choice  plants,  at  $30  per  1.000.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  for  sale  low.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  J.  H.  SATTERTHWAIT,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


Farm  for  Sale  at  Auction. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  Sth,  1868, 1  will  offer  my  St.  Jo.  Valley 
farm  for  sale  at  Public  Auction. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

J.  ML  HOLLO  WELL,  Three  Rivers,  Midi. 


TD5ELIABLE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  in 

“  w  all  parts  of  the  country  wanted  for  the  NOVELTY 
8)23  SEWING  MACHINE.  First-class  parties  only 
arc  invited  to  Correspond  with  G.  E.  H.  VANDYKE. 

General  Agent,  615  Broadway,  New  York, 


1868.] 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK, 


SOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

PrioFESson  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  Yale  College;  Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri¬ 
cultural  Plants,  or  “  Crops,”  arc  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 

1st.—  The  Volatile  Part. 

IKS..— The  Ash— its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia¬ 
tion  and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d.—  Composition  of  the  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth ,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the  Plant  and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 
discussed 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs— Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions ;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs ,  viz..  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination ,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sap  and  its  Motions ,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 

SENT  POST-P/VID.  . PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR,  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  aud  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid^  cm  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . .  i  ,  ta 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  l  50 

Allen  s  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  i  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1S67  &  1868.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  lS08,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 
American  Bird  Fancier  1  ’  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr]  J.  A.'.  Warder! !!!!!!"!!!!!  3  00 
American  Rose  Culturist.  .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.], .!!]]]]!!]]]!!"!!!  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Aim,  by  Cumilliilgs  &  Miller,, , , .  10  00 

Bement  s  Rabbit  Fancier .  36 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure’s’....'.’... 25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) .  3  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck'sNew  Book  of  Flowers . 

Btiist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . '. 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  0  00 

DogandGun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 30c... .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . .  0  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E,  Waring,  Jl\. .  i  50 

Eastwood.  DU  CrahbeiTy .  78 

Elliott's  W  estel'h  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Tli  011ms  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . . .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  oil  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’ Insects  Injuriousto Vegetation, clo., $1.00:  extra 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekcepei's .  !  75 

Hop  Culture .  40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hothouses .  150 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c.  ..cloth. .  60 

Pardee  011  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  tlie  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  CO 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Eacli  1  50 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  tlie  Horse  . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  tlie  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

O.  J,  &Co.  keep  in  Stocktlic  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . . .  75 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  (Holly).. .  75 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) . .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . . .  2  50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Du  Bretiil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  011  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint's  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . .  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s. Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  125 

Grav’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vc.1 .  4  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  .  3  50 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 150 

Jaques'  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  tlie  Horse  and  liis  Diseases .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  lor  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  .  2  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . .  3  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  .  1  50 

§nincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

and’s  Bulbs  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  — .  3  60 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  ..........  ...  ..  ......  3  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  4s  plates. .  12  00  | 

Rural  Studies . .  —  •  ••••,• .  1  75  I 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture .  3  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough.  .  .  . . —  .  1  50 

The  Do°- ;  By  Dinks.  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Aflairs .  30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  1  50 

Youman’s  Household  Science — .  2  25 
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KNOX  FRUIT  FARM 
AND  NURSERIES. 

Our  Stock  of  VINES  and  PLANTS  for  Fall  Sale  is 
unsurpassed  if  equaled  any  where,  and  we  guarantee 
prices  to  he  as  low  as  the  same  quality  of  a  genuine 
article  can  he  had  any  where.  Stock  offered  at  a  less  price 
than  that  for  which  it  can  he  properly  grown,  is  not 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  respect. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  our  immense  stock  of 

6-RAPE  ¥1NES 

one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  including  every  desirable 
variety.  The 

MARTHA  (White  Concord), 

is  now  attracting  much  attention,  and  is  regarded  by  com¬ 
petent  judges,  as  much  the  most  valuable  White  Grape  now 
offered.  The 

II lack  Hawk 

lias  given  great  satisfaction  this  season,  and  proves  to  be  a 
very  early  and  excellent  variety. 

With  us  no 

STRAWBERRY 

Has  proved  the  past  eight  years  of  equal  value  with  the 

JUCUNDA— Onr  No.  7m. 

And  the  reports  we  are  receiving  of  it  from  every  part  of 
the  country  are  of  the  most  favorable  character.  The  Fill¬ 
more,  Triomplie  cSe  Grand,  Burr’s  New  Pine, 
Kitley’s  Goliah  and  Reed’s  lLatc  Pine,  are  among 
our  most  desirable  kinds. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  varieties  of 

RASPBERRIES, 

including  Hornet,  Pilate,  Philadelphia,  Clarke, 
Naomi,  Diilirsng,  Kirthnul,  Im,  Ulack  Cap, 
&c„  &c.  The  Kittatinny  Blackberry  has  likely 
given  more  general  satisfaction  the  past  season,  than  any 
other.  We  offer  plants  of  this  variety  this  fall  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Also  of  Wilson’s  Early  and  Rochelle, 
&c.  The  American  Seedling  Gooseberry  is  relia¬ 
ble  every  where,  and  can  he  planted  with  the  assurance  of  a 
crop  of  good  fruit  every  year.  One  and  two  years’  old 
plants  for  sale. 

We  have  taken  great  pains  to  secure  the  largest  and  best 
collection  of 

CURRANTS 

In  the  country,  and  now  offer  very  superior  plants  of 
Cherry,  Vcrsaillaise,  Fertile  d’Angers, 
White  Grape,  Victoria,  JLa  native.  Black  Na¬ 
ples,  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  fruits  to  obtain 
true  to  name.  Our  stock  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine. 

Our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue  of  04  pages,  and 
Fall  Price  hist,  contain  much  valuable  information, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cts. 

We  have  been  very  successful  sending  Vines  and  Plants 

SSY  MAIL, 

and  invite  attention  to  liberal  offers  in  Catalogue. 

J.  &MOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Riverside  Nurseries, 

LEWISBCKG,  PA. 

25,000  3  year-old  Apple,  $120  per  1,000,  100,000  2  year-old 
Apple,  consisting  ol  the  leading  varieties,  sucli  as  King, 
Greening,  Astrachan,  Harvest,  Pippin,  &c.,  3  to  5  feet  high, 
$100  per  1,000;  100,000  1  year-old  Apple,  leading  varieties,  1 
to  3  feet  high,  $50  per  1.000;  Apple  Cions,  $2.00  per  1,000. 
2,500  Yearling  Cherry  Trees,  3  to  (i  feet  high,  on  Mazzard 
stock,  $30  per  110;  $250  per  1,000;  500  Yearling  Cherry  Trees, 
2  to  (j  i'e<*t  high,  on  Mahaleb  stock.  $30  per  100.  Orders  for 
any  of  the  above  attended  to  with  care  and  despatch. 

ALF.  S.  SIIELLER,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co.,  Pa. 

Peacli  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  a  Specialty. 

Over  300  Acres  of  the  above  in  fruiting.  We  are  prepared 
to  meet  any  requirements  of  the  Trade.  Healers  supplied 
on  special  terms.  Catalogues  mailed  on  special  terms. 

N.  BARNARD,'  Still  Pond  P.  O.,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

|  UM’S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.— A 
«  ^  good  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety  at  great 
reduction  from  former  prices.  Small  fruits  a  specialty, 
Prices  low.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  - 

H,  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  FALL  OF  1 86S. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  we  are  prepared 
lor  the  Fall  Trade  with  an  unusually  large  and  well-grown 
stock,  embracing 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines,  new  and  old  sorts,  strong  open  ground 
plants. 

Currants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  all 

the  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Roses  and  Flowering  Plants  of  every  description. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  otherg,  purchasing  largely,  will 
be  dealt  with  liberally,  and  all  orders,  however  small,  will 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Parties  interested 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  following  Catalogues,  which  are 
just  issued,  and  will  he  sent  pre-paid  on  the  receipt  of  1U  cts. 
each,  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  5  cts.  for  No.  3. 

UST’No.  1,  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 
No.  2,  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c.  No.  3,  Descriptive  Green-House  Plants.  No.  4, 
Wholesale  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWAIfGER  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Geneva  IVxvrsery 

300  acres  in  different  stages  of  growth. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  TREES. 
Seedling  Stocks,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Cherry,  plenty  of  Early  Richmond. 
Plum  Trees,  2-year  old,  fine  Trees,  Apricots,  Nectarines. 
Blackberries,  a  fine  stock  of  Missouri  Mammoth,  Wilson’s 
Early,  Kittatinny,  and  other  Small  Fruits.  Send  stamp  for 
Trade  List.  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


^.UTTTMKT,  1868. 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

ESTABLISHED,  1830. 

W.  S.  LBTTLE,  Proprietor, 

(Formerly  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.) 

The  NEW  CIRCULAR  OF  PRICES,  (by  the  Dozen,  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thousand.)  for  the  Fall  Trade,  is  Just  Published, 
and  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

Also,  a  new  edition  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue- 
Fruit  and  Ornamental,  80  pages— containing  much  valu¬ 
able  information,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

A  Splendid  Stock  is  offered  this  year,  of 

Hardy  Trees  aiad  Plants, 

including 

Standard  and  Dwarf  EruU  Trees, 

of  fine,  thrifty  growth. 

Trees  aiatl  Slimtos  for  Ornament. 

HOSES — a  beautiful  assortment— on  their  own  roots. 
Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Address  early  in  the  season . 

WM.  S.  LITTLE, 
(Commercial  Nurseries,)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AT  AUCTION. 

Tlie  Best  Stock  and  Fruit  Farm  in  Conn. 
With  50  Head  of  Thoroughbred  Alderneys,  &c. 
Sale  positive,  rain  or  shine. 

On  the  Farm,  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Wednesday,  Get.  7th,  1808. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  sale,  giving  particulars,  &c. 

C.  A.  LINCOLN,  Ileal  Estate  Broker,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Goodrich  Seedling-  Potatoes. 


Get  Them  True  to  Mlame. 


I  had  the  entire  stock  of  Seedling  Potatoes  left  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  and  was  the  first  to  send  out  the 
Early  Goodrich,  Calico,  Gleason,  Harison,  and  Early  Rose. 
Will  take  orders  until  Dec.  1st,  unless  previously  sold,  as 


follows : 

Peck.  Bush.  Bbl. 

Early  Goodrich . $1.00  $2.00  $5.00 

Gleason  and  Calico,  each .  1.00  2.00  5.00 

Seedling  No.  310,  early,  round,  white..  1.00  3.00  7.00 

Harison .  1.00  3.00  7.00 

Early  Rose,  1  ft,  $1 ;  3  fts,  $2. . . .  5.00  15.00  40.00 


Also,  Shaker,  Fancy  &  Early  Sebec,  eachl.OO  2.66  5.66 

Have  but  few  barrels  of  Early  Rose. 

D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

liintcla  liualbous  Roots, 


Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

Our  large  stock  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Polyanthus,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snoic- 
Drops,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Japan  and  other  Lilies, 
<tc.,  &c.,  lias  been  received  in  fine  condition.  Collections 
containing  a  splendid  assortment  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
mailed,  post-paid,  as  follows :  Collection  No.  1.  $20;  No.  2, 
$10;  No.  3,  $5  ;  or,  if  desired,  No.  4,  at  $3.  For  contents  of 
collections,  information  in  reference  to  culture,  &c„  &c„ 
see  our  New  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  which  we 
will  mail  to  all  applicants  enclosing  5  cents. 

Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

348  Washington-st„  Boston,  Mass. 


Propagated  at  White  Water  Village, 
Ohio,  from  layers,  and  2  hud  cuttings, 
started  in  Hot-house  and  grown  out  of 
doors  with  much  care.  We  feel  as¬ 
sured  they  will  give  satisfaction. 
They  will  be  sold  low.  The  varieties 
offered  are  Ives  Seedling.  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Iona,  Israella.  Rogers’ 
Hybrids,  Nos.  1  and  15,  and  Martha.  Send  lor  price  list. 
Address  II.  B.  BEAR,  Harrison,  Ohio. 


GRAPES. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Dealers  and  Planters  to  our 
superior  and  perfectly  healthy  stock  of  Grape  Vines,  prop¬ 
agated  from  our  own  bearing  vineyards.  Quality  and  prices 
cannot  fail  to  suit.  Price  Lists  free  to  applicants. 

C.  L.  HOAG  &  CO  , 

Lockport  Grape  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SHAKER 

GRAPH 

ROOTS. 


Rloommgfpra.  KTwrsery. 

17th  Year;  400  Acres;  10  Green-houses. 

For  the  Fail  Trade  we  offer  much  the  largest  and  fullest 
assortment  ever  offered  West. 

Apple,  Pear.  Cherry. — Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Peach  and  Plum.— Immense  stock. 

drape  Vines.— Over  30  acres,  1  to  3  years,  of  nearly  all  the 
old  and  new  kinds. 

Small  Fruits.— Choice  new,  as  Kittatinny  and  Wilson’s 
Early  Blackberries,  Clarke,  Thornless,  Ellisdale  Raspberries, 
Jucunda  Strawberry,  &ca 

Evergreen  and  Forest  Trees  of  all  sizes.—  Osage  Orange 
Hedge  Plants.— Apple  and  other  ph-uit  Tree  Stocks.  Year¬ 
ling  grafts  or  buds  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  <fcc., 
exactly  right  for  neat  and  cheap  transportation  to  distant 
markets,  if  need  he,  by  Express. 

Boses,  largest  and  fullest  assortment  we  know  of— nearly 
all  on  own  roots. 

Shrubs,  Creepers,  Hardy  Bulbs,  for  Fall  planting.  Send 
3  stamps  for  3  Catalogues,  Wholesale,  Descriptive,  and  Plant 
Catalogues.  F.  K.  PIKENIX. 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


THE  CLiRKfi  RASPBERRY. 

Send  to  headquarters  for  strong,  genuine  plants.  The 
Clarke  stands  among  Raspberries  of  all  others  as  the  Bartlett 
Pear  does  among  pears.  Eminent  Pomologists  and  Ama¬ 
teurs  acknowledge  it  by  acclamation  to  combine  more  ex¬ 
cellencies  than  any  other  Raspberry.  It  lias  paid  $1,000  per 
acre  lor  fruit  the  past  season.  The  Clarke  originated  in  this 
County  and  is  a  specialty  with  me.  My  plants  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  a  plant  obtained  from  the  original  stock  eight 
years  since,  and  are  warranted  genuine.  Having  disposed 
of  tlie  largest  stock  in  existence  the  past  season  to  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Dealers,  and  in  every  instance  to  their  satisfaction, 
purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with 
me,  as  I  have  the  largest  stock,  which  will  be  sold  low, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

A  fine  stock  of  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  grape  vines, 
two  years  old  root,  pruned  and  transplanted,  of  extra  large 
size,  and  will  come  into  immediate  bearing.  To  close  them 
out  Isliall  put  them  at  the  priced  one  year  olds.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Rogers’  Nos.  4  and  15,  and  other  varieties. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


CAMSafiJLIAS. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  a  stock  equal  to  any  ever 
grown  in  tlie  country.  Tlie  attention  of  Plant-growers  is 
invited  to  ours,  which  are  very  healthy  and  beautiful  They 
can  be  furnished  from  $25  per  100  upwards,  according  to  size 
and  quality.  For  List  and  Prices  address  at 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  ] IS RO’ST, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

Offer  to  All  Purchasers  of  Nursery  Stock 

their  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Leading 
Items  of  the  Trade. 

We  invite 

IM«arserymeii,15>e»Iers,  ttiatl  PlaHters, 

to  call  and  examine  our  stock,  or  write  for  particulars,  with 
stamps  for  Catalogues  as  follows:  No.  1,  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fruits.  No.  2,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornament¬ 
als.  No.  3,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  New  Plants,  &c.  No. 
4,  Wholesale  Trade  List. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BRO’S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  STOCKS.— 2,000,000  No.  1  Apple  Stocks, 

the  best  one  year-olds  ever  offered  to  the  trade.  Will 
he  sold  cheaper  than  tlie  cheapest.  Send  for  price  circular. 

C.  F.  LOVELACE,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


The  Great  Wilson  Early  Blackberry. 

Bears  more,  is  larger  and  sweeter  than  any  other.  I  have 
100  acres  planted  with  it;  the  plants  for  which,  together  with 
a  large,  fine  stock  for  sale,  were  all  propagated  direct  from 
tlie  mother  plant,  which  1  have.  Small  lots  sent  by  mail  at 
annexed  prices: 

doz.  100  1,000 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry . $2.50  $15.00  $125 

Kittatinny  “  .  1.66  0.00  56 

Thornless  Black  Cap  Raspberry .  1.50  6.00  50 

Doolittle  “  “  “  50  1.50  12 

Clarke  “  2.50  15.00  125 

Philadelphia  “  2.00  12.00  100 

Bristol  “  1.00  4.00  30 

Prosser,  New  “  18.66  100.00 

Asparagus  Roots .  1.00  4 

All  varieties  warranted  true  to  name.  There  is  much  lost 
by  planting  spurious  sorts.  For  Strawberries,  Currants, 
Grapes,  &c.,  send  for  prices. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestoivu,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  AN©  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  (including  tlie  new  varieties),  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  in  large  quantity,  and  of 
superior  quality.  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  mailed 
to  applicants.  EDW’D  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  York,  Penn. 


WAIT  and  get  our  prices  before  buying  any 
Grape  Vines.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,”  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Root  Cuttings,  &c.,  &c.  An  immense  stock,  all  of  which 
we  shall  sell.  Great  inducements  offered.  Catalogues  tree. 

C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FIUTTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


GrB’ant  vs.  Seymour. 

Wanted  every  man  who  expects  to  vote  for  Grant  to  send 
for  CHAS.  COLLINS’  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  advertised 
on  page  345. 


CataBogiaes  Sent  Free. 

We  have  a  large 'importation  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 
Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  lioots,  and  are  now  ready  to  till  all 
orders.  Bulbs  delivered  tree  of  charges.  Address  for 
catalogue,  M.  O’KEEFE,  SON"  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


~  THE  PRESIDENT  WILDER  STRAWBERRY. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  SAYS  : 

"  This  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment,  and  the  one  among  thousands  ol'  seedlings  considered  by  its  originator  as  com¬ 
bining  the  most  desirable  qualities,— a  cross  between  La  Consta'nte  and  Hovey’s  Seedling.  We  hope  that  Col.  Wilder  will 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  pomological  friends,  and  allow  this  excellent  and  handsome  fruit,  which  cost  him  so  much  labor 
to  produce,  to  bear  Ills  distinguished  name. 

THE  PRESIDENT  WILDER,  PRINCE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY  EVER  PRODUCED  BN  AMERICA. 

Those  who  know  Col.  Wilder  know  that  he  would  never  allow  his  name  to  be  associated  with  anything  but  THE  BEST. 
So  fully  have  we  been  impressed  with  its  value,  that  we  have  bought  of  Col.  Wilder,  AT  AN  ENORMOUS  PRICE,  the  entire 
Stock  of  Plants,  all  he  has  or  will  have,  and  now 

O  FFER  A.  GIFT 

To  Every  Subscriber  for  the  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

whose  name  appears  on  our  hooks  for  1809,  whether  new  or  old, 

TWO  HEALTHY  PLANTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  WILDER  STRAWBERRY . 

And  it  will  be  sent  out  in  no  oilier  way.  This  offer,  of  course,  does  not  include  those  who  have  received  other  premiums  or 
club  deductions.  We  shall  deliver  the  plants  in  the  order  subscriptions  are  received ;  those  coming  first  will  receive  the 
plants  first.  Subscriptions  forlS69  may  be  sent  in  now.  Price,  $3.00  per  annum. 

read;  what  is  said  of  the  president  wilder  strawberry. 

[  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.] 

“  We  may  say  we  have  seen  it  for  three  successive  years  in  various  localities  under  Col.  Wilder,  and  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  hardy,  vigorous,  highly  productive ;  of  largest  size,  superior  in  quality,  beautiful  in  appearance,  firm  enough  for  market 
purposes ;  and  should  it  sustain  the  character  with  oilier  cultivators  which  its  originator  lias  obtained,  it  will  prove  to  be 
tlie  most  valuable  of  the  many  contributions  which  Mr.  Wilder  lias  made  to  horticulture,  and  will  worthily  bear  his  name. 
With  his  permission,  we  are  authorized,  aud  do  hereby,  name  his  strawberry  seedling,  No.  13,  “  Tiie  President  Wilder.” 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Triton  &  Co  —Gentleman :  Some  four  years  ago,  my  attention  was  called  to  some  seedling  strawberries, 
raised  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  which  appeared  very  well.  I  have  watched  them  carefully  since,  both  when  on  exhibition  and 
at  the  nursery  of  the  originator,  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  No.  13,  now  known  as  “  President  Wilder,  ’  promises 
to  lie  tlie  most  valuable  strawberry  in  existence.  It  seems  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  desirable  in  this  delicious  fruit. 
We  are  very  glad  vou  liave  made  arrangements  to  disseminate  it  in  connection  with  your  valuable  Journal,  and  believe  the 
public  will  appreciate  the  effort  you  are  making  to  furnish  them  with  a  valuable  strawberry  and  a  valuable  horticultural 
magazine.  Yours  truly  JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE,  President  Mass.  Horticultural  Society. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs:  My  experience  in  purchasing  and  treating  new  varieties  of  strawberries,  like 
that  of  most  other  amateurs,  lias  been  one  of  disappointment ;  and  1  liave  become  very  sceptical  about  new  and  highly 
praised  seedlings.  Still,  repeated  disappointments  and  failures  do  not  preventme  from  trying  everything  new  that  comes  to 
my  notice,  and  I  liave  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  of  Mr.  Wilder’s  new  strawberry,  and  lam  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  that  it  is  an  immense  acquisition.  Y ours  truly,  J.  M.  MEIIRICK,  Jr. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co  .—Gentlemen :  I  congratulate  you  upon  tlie  acquisition  of  the  Prince  of  Strawberries,  rightly 
named  after  one  of  our  veteran  Pomologists.  President  Wilder.  Since  the  production  of  this  strawberry,  I  have  watched 
its  growtli  from  year  to  year  with  much  care ;  from  tlie  first  truit  to  tlie  close  of  tlie  present  season,  I  liave  considered  it  to 
be  without  exception  the  best  strawberry  in  cultivation— possessing,  as  it  does,  all  tlie  qualities  essential  for  a  first-class  fruit. 

DANIEL  T.  CURTIS,  Firm  Curtis  &  Cobh,  318  Washingtou-st.,  Boston. 

J.  EL  TILTON  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  ^Journal  ©f  Horticulture.  Boston,  Mass. 


Extraordinary  Premiums  to  Persons 
getting  up  FLUBS. 

Almost  any  one  will  find  some  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
willing  to  join  in  a  club,  and  by  a  little  exertion  can  secure 
for  himself  these  valuable  premiums  without  cost.  For  $5  I 
will  send  5  Iona,  5  Concord,  5  Hartford,  5  Ives’  Seedling,  and 
one  of  each  Extra  to  Getter  up,  besides  1  Salem  or  1  lb. 
Early  Rose  Potato  as  Extra  Premium.— For  $10  I  will  send  10 
Iona,  10  Concord,  10  Hartford,  10  Ives’  Seedling,  and  3  of 
each  kind  Extra,  and  2  Salem  and  0  Kittatinny  Blackberries 
to  Getter  up.  All  the  above  flrst-class  plants  from  my 
well-known  stock  sent  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  Price. 
See  my  other  advertisements.  Send  for  Price  Lists.  Address, 
G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Richmond  P.  O.,  Staten  Island.  N.  V . 


THE  EUMELAN  Is  very  vigorous ,  liardy, 
and  productive,  and  ripens  earlier  than  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific.  Tlie  berries  adhere  firmly  to  tlie  bunch,  and  do  nor, 
drop  from  tlie  vines  or  shrivel  when  suffered  io  hang  a  long 
time  after  being  fully  ripe.  Tlie  flavor  is  strictly  pure  and 
refined,  rich,  sugary,  spirited,  and  vinous,  ripening  perfectly 
all  through,  ana  as  soon  at  the  center  as  circumference. 

Ill  short,  tlie  Kumelan  possesses  all  of  the  high  European 
qualities  of  excellence  that  are  now  indispensable  to  a  val¬ 
uable  American  Grape,  without  any  of  the  native  defects. 
The  Iona  for  table  and  for  White  Wine  lias  no  superior  in 
any  country,  and  tlie  Eumeian  gives  every  indication  of 
holding  tlie  same  place  for  Red,  which,  from  ils  color,  will 
give  it  great  additional  value.  Like  tlie  Delaware,  which  is 
so  deservedly  popular,  tlie  Eumeian  had  triumphed  over  all 
the  difficulties  of  negligent  treatment  during  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  different  localities  before  it  became 
known  to  Hie  public,  and  shows  the  most  satisfactory  record 
from  disinterested  persons. 

The  number  of  plants  that  I  am  now  able  to  offer  bolli  of 
one  aud  two  years  old,  is  small,  but  the  quality  is  very  high. 
Prices  from  three  to  five  dollars.  For  pamphlet  with  lull 
particulars  of  history,  and  description  with  representation 
of  bunch,  and  prices  with  Club-propositions,  send  two-cent 
stamp.  c.  W.  GRANT, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  ’Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 
HEMFSY  FERRE, 

( Old  stand  of  B.  K.  Bliss,) 

231  Maln-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue ,  containing  a  complete  list  of 
Hyacinths ,  Tulips ,  Lilies ,  Narcissus,  Crocus ,  die.,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants.  Address 
HENRY  FERRE,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COLFAX  STRAWBERRY, 

Send  for  our  “List  of  New  Sorts,”  for  description  and 
beautiful  cut  of  this  berry,  and  remember  we  will  give  One 
Hundred  Dollars  to  any  person  who  has  a  sort  that  will 
prove  to  be  more  productive. 

PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
PURDY  &  FIANCE,  South  Bend,  Inch 
See  our  advertisement  in  Sept.  No. 


GRAPE  VIT^ES., 

The  subscribers  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  superior 
vines  of  1  and  2  years’  growth  of  all  the  leading  varieties  at 
moderate  rates.  Address  PETER  DE  PEW  &  SON, 

Send  for  Price  List,  free.  Nyack,  N.  Yr. 

Letter  from  Peter B.  Mead:— I  wish  to  say  of  your  vines 
that  I  have  never  seen  better,  and  seldom  as  good.  You  are 
entirely  right  in  propagating  a  small  number  of  decidedly 
good  ones  rather  than  a  large  number  of  poor  ones.  The 
greater  part  of  your  stock  will  fairly  come  under  the  head  of 
what  are  commonly  called  extras.  Peter  B.  Mead. 


PEAK’S  EMPEROR  STRAWBERRY. 

Our  “List  of  New  Sorts”  gives  full  particulars  with  a 
most  magnificent  cut  and  truthful  representation  of  tills  va¬ 
riety.  See  our  advertisement  in  Sept.  No.  Address 

PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Or,  PURDY  &  IIANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

IT  DON’T 
SCRATCH  YOU, 

Ov  Tear  Your  Clotbes. 

Davison’s  Thorn  less 
Black  Cap  Raspberry 

is  the  best,  as  it  is  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  early,  and  sweet,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  it. 
For  origin,  description,  prices, 
testimonials,  &c.,  send  stamp 
for  Circular. 

JOSEPH  STNTON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 


Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

1  lb.,  $1 ;  4  lbs.  $2.33 ;  1  pk.,  $5 ;  1  bushel,  $13 ;  1  barrel,  $40. 
I  grew  this  potato  6  by  G5f  inches  in  circumference  iu  39 
days;  from  one  bill,  single  eye  planted,  1  had  5  lbs.  9  oz.  po- 
tafcocs 

Harison  potatoes  4  lbs.,  $1 ;  1  barrel.  $6;  1  and  4  lbs.  pack¬ 
ages  of  either  kind  sent  by  mail  pre-paid. 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st. 

PERSONS  wishing  any  Wilson’s  Early  or  Kitta¬ 
tinny  Blackberries;  Philadelphia,  Clarke,  or  Doolittle’s 
Raspberry,  or  any  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry 
plants,  will  please  send  for  my  new  priced  Circular,  wliicn 
will  he  mailed  free  to  all.  Prices  much  reduced. 

Address  HENRY’  CLAYTON,  Mount  Pleasant,  Del. 


fnihose  wishing  to  purchase  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
-**-  berry  or  Blackberry  Plants,  Currant  bushes,  Grape 
Vines,  or  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  at  lowest  rates,  for  good, 
genuine  stock,  please  send  for  Price  List. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A  pple  and  Pear  Stocks,  Osaire  Orange  Plants, 
-t a  for  fall  1868,  all  o.  extra  quality,  at  wliolsale  and  retail. 
Price  reasonable.  JOSHUA  HALL,  Tipton,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 


8 MALL  FRUITS -Strawberries,  83  1,000;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Raspb’y,  $90;  Doolittle,  $12 ;  Dorchester  Black, 
$15;  Asparagus,  $3.  SAMUEL  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardyille,  N.J, 
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the  "EARLY  ROSE”  POTATO. 

ORIGINAL  STOCK. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  MOOTS  ! 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  MOOTS 


(THE  ABOVE  CUT  IS  A  FAIR  REPRESENTATION  OF  THIS  SUPERIOR  VARIETY.) 


This  Celebrated  Potato  has  proved  in  every  respect,  a  decided  success,  and  although  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  its 
Introduction,  it  already  ranks  as 

THE  VERY  BEST  EARLY  POTATO  KNOWN  TO  CULTIVATORS. 

The  good  qualities  which  recommend  it  to  the  Public,  are: 

1st.— It  is  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  potato. 

2d.— It  is  of  larger  average  size  than  any  other  Early  Potato. 

3d.— It  is  in  table  quality  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  without  an  equal. 

4th. — It  is  in  productiveness  the  most  astonishing  variety  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  and  the  reports  qf  the  yield  from 
single  pounds,  the  present  season,  are  marvelous. 

IVe  give  below  a  few  reports  (from  parties  who  purchased  seed  of  us  the  past  spring,)  which  show  in  what  estimation 
this  popular  variety  is  held. 

From  GEO.  K.  ED  WARDS,  Southampton,  Mass. 

“  From  the  1  pound  of  ‘Early  Rose’  obtained  of  you  last  spring,  I  dug  95  Pounds  of  as  large  and  handsome  Potatoes 
as  I  ever  saw.” 

From  TIIOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  If.  J. 

“  I  had  ‘  Early  Rose’  weighing  half  a  pound  in  seven  weeks  from  planting.  One  of  ray  friends  planted  5  pounds  and  dug 
Eight  Bushels.’  (At  the  rate  of  90  lbs.  from  one.) 

From  IF.  RICHART,  Espy,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

“  I  bought  of  you  last  spring  One  Pound  of  ‘  Early  Rose,’  which  I  planted  MayOlh,  and  dug  August  Gtli.  After  drying 
four  days,  1  weighed  them,  and  had  101  Pounds  of  the  finest  potatoes  I  ever  raised,  several  of  them  weighing  over  one 
pound  each.” 

From  WJf.  M.  WARNER,  Watervliet  Centre,  IF.  Y. 

“  I  have  just  dug  my  ‘Early  Rose,’  raised  from  one  pound  obtained  from  you  last  spring,  and  have  107  lbs.  We  have 
had  a  very  unfavorable  season,  it  having  been  unusually  dry.  I  am  coniideht  I  can  raise  21)0  lbs.  from  one  of  seed." 

From  SAMI.  S.  IIERSII,  York,  Pa. 

“  Last  spring  I  purchased  from  you  5  pounds  of  ‘Early  Rose  ’  Potatoes,  and  have  just  dug  the  crop  raised  from  them.  I 
have  Nine  Bushels  and  one  peck,  many  of  the  tubers  weighing  over  a  pound.  Can  you  beat  this?”  (This  is  at  the  rato  of 
111  Pounds  from  1  of  seed.) 

From  J.  W.  BRIGGS,  Postmaster  at  West  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

“  The  ‘  Early  Rose  ’  Potatoes  I  bought  of  you  last  spring,  prove  to  lie  earlier  than  any  other  variety  I  have  in  cultivation, 
and  the  yield  from  it  is  wonderful.  The  6%  pounds  averaged  107  Pounds  from  each  pound  of  seed." 

From  “  The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Democrat,”  August  19 th,  1SG8. 

“  RARE  POTATOES.— Mr.  II.  D.  Mills,  of  l’idgeville,  raised  this  season  200  Pounds  of  potatoes  of  the  new  ‘Early 
Rose  ’  variety  from  one  pound  of  seed.  They  were  very  large  and  solid.” 

We  might  fill  a  good  sized  volume  with  similar  testimonials,  but  deem  the  above  sufficient  to  convince  the  Public  as  to  its 
vast  superiority  over  all  other  varieties. 

The  “Early  Rose”  spoken  of  in  these  reports  were  cut  into  single  eyes,  and  in  most  cases  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart, 
and  12  to  13  inches  apart  in  the  row.  By  this  mode,  a  barrel  will  plant  nearly  an  acre.  We  would  urge  upon  parties  living 
at  tlie  South  or  West,  the  importance  of  buying  their  seed  this  Fall,  as  in  most  localities  they  will  wish  to  plant  before  we 
can  ship  without  danger  of  freezing. 

The  following  prices  have  been  fixed  upon  for  tliis  Fall,  and  are  so  low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 


1  Pound,  postage  pre  paid .  S1.00 

3  Pounds,  “  “  .  2.09 

1  Peck,  (13  pounds.) .  5.00 

1-2  Bushel,  (30  pounds.) .  8.00 

1  “  (GO  pounds.) . 15.00 

1  Bbl.,  2%  bush.,  (1G3  pounds.) . 40.00 

C PP  The  casli  invariably  to  be  sent  with  the  order. 


Cj7“  Post-Office  Orders.  Currency,  or  New  York  Drafts  may  be  sent. 

P?”  Orders  booked  in  rotation  as  received,  and  potatoes  will  be  shipped  as  soon  after  Sept.  1st  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  No  charge  for  packing  or  delivering  at  Express  Office. 

S3F"  A  full  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Address  GESL  W.  BEST,  Broad-street,  Utica,  N„  Y. 


New  and  Valuable  Strawberries. 

Cuaules  Downing,  has  been  fruited  by  many,  who  say  it 
is  the  best  berry  ;  plants  $1  doz.,  $4  100,  $23  1.000. 

Boydkx's  No.  30,  monstrous  berry,  productive  as  the  Wil¬ 
son,  now  first  offered;  $1.50  doz.,  $10  100. 

Dr.  Nicaise.  A  good  supply  of  plants  of  this  wonderful 
berry  $1.50  doz.,  $10100,  $75  1,000. 

Rome yn  Seedling,  plants  $1  doz.,  $8  100. 

Maid  of  tiie  Lake,  large,  new,  productive,  $ldoz.,  $G  100. 

Saraii,  new,  very  large,  $1  doz.,  $5  100. 

Glokdf,,  perpetual,  fine,  50c.  doz.,  $3  100. 

Jitcunda,  very  line  this  year,  50c.  doz.,  $3  100. 

Red  and  White  Alpine,  sweet,  $L  doz.,  $3  100.— The  10 
varieties,  1  doz.  each,  $7. 

The  following  were  imported  in  1SG7,  fruited  this  season  : 

Boulk  de  Our,  9M  inches  in  circumference,  weighs  2  oz., 
productive,  very  sweet,  $1  each,  $9  doz. 

Lady,  of  immense  size,  fine;  plants  75c.  each,  $G  doz. 

Exposition,  very  large  and  fine;  50c.  each  $5  doz. 

Royal  Hautboy,  a  remarkable  berry ;  50c.  each,  $3  doz. 
The  1  varieties,  one  plant  each,  $2. 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  150  Keade-street,  New  York. 


All  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  Nursery  Stock  should 
address  O.  F.  BROWNING’S  hhuirsci’y  Exclunuffc, 
231  Broadway,  P.  O.  Cox  5,806,  New  York. 
Refers  to  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  city. 


JAPAN  LILIES  and 
Hybrid  Gladiolus 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED;  also 

LILIUM 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  much  below  cost  of  im¬ 
portation.  Prices  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  Nicaise,  the  Mammoth  Strawberry. 

Good  plants,  $1  per  doz. ;  $3  per  50 ;  $5  per  100 ;  same  in  4- 
ir.ch  pots,  carefully  boxed,  by  express,  $3  per  doz.  A  dozen 
other  kinds  Strawberry  Plants  at  low  rates. 

Kirtland  Raspberry  $3  p.  100.  American  Black¬ 
cap,  $2.50  per  100 ;  $15  per  1000. 

Early  Goodrich  Potatoes.  $4  per  barrel. 

Send  for  Price  List.  R.  M.  WELLES,  Towanda,  Pa. 


j.  m.  th|>rburn  &  co.’s 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

of  the  above, 

Containing 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  JAPAN  and 
other  LILIES,  &c„  &c. 

THORBURN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 
15  John-st.,  New  York. 

JBulbs  foa*  Eatiy  Flowering;. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
themselves  in  selecting,  we  offer  the  following 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS. 


^o.  a.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 


o 
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C  Fine  Named  Double  and 

cintlis,  for  pots,  <j lasses  or  open  border.  | 
1  Polyanthus  Narcissus .  J 


Single  Hya-  1 
'  ir.  I 
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3  Early  Tulips . YYYYYYYYYY.  \  ^2.00 

1 12  Flue  Mixed  Croons . 

[  1  Persian  Iris . 

No.  3.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 

l  9  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hya¬ 
cinths,  for  pots,  glasses  or  open  border. 

0  Fine  Double  Tulips . 

15  Beautiful  Named  Early  Tulips . 

25  Fine  Mixed  Crocus .  an 

I  3  Polyanthus  Narcissus _  $d.uu 

6  Double  Narcissus . 

3  Bulbocodium  Vernum. 

3  Persian  Iris . 

25  Double  Snowdrops . 


No.  3. — ASSORTMENTS  OF 

18  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hya¬ 
cinths.  for  pots,  glasses  or  open  border. . 

30  Fine  Mixed  Crocus .  . 

25  Beautiful  Named  Early  Tulips . 

12  Fine  Named  Double  Tulips . . 

4  Polyanthus  Narcissus . 

12  Double  Narcissus . 

3  Persian  Iris . 

6  English  Iris . 

1  Crown  Imperial . 

G  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

[30  Double  Snowdrops . 


!■  $10.00 


For  general  assortment  of  Bulbs,  see  our  Bulb  Catalogue, 
mailed  free  to  applicants. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 
15  John  Street,  New  York. 


The  Michigan  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  result  of  fifteen  years’  experimenting!  For  descrip¬ 
tion,  see  Sept.  No.  American  Agriculturist,  last  year.  (No.  1, 
II.)  This  new  strawberry  more  than  sustains  its  first  prom¬ 
ise,  as  the  best  standard  variety  to  succeed  the  Wilson— a 
week  to  ten  days  later,  keeps  better,  more  even  size,  and 
finer  fruit.  Average  product.  4  quarts  to  3  hills.  First  pick¬ 
ing  June  24th.  Hills  held  until  July  4th,  yielded  3  quarts  to 
2  hills,  sound  berries !  Twice  as  productive  as  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  or  Jueunda,  with  same  culture ! 

“Very  good,  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Its  col¬ 
or  and  productiveness  will  make  it  a  good  market  sort."— 
Charles  Downing. 

Sent  in  pots  by  Express.  Per  dozen,  $3.00;  per  100.  $25.00. 

Address  I).  HATHAWAY,  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich. 


BEARING  VINES. 


I  offer  about  1000  Extra  Fine  Bearing  Vines  of  the  leading 
Varieties.  They  have  been  standing  in  vineyards  several 
years  and  are  well  grown.  Must  be  sold  to  clear  the  ground. 
See  my  other  advertisements.  Address 

G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Richmond  P.  O.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  Warranted  genuine, 
send  by  mail  pre-paid  for  75  cents  per  pound. 

G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


fOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  SEEDSMEN, 
112  SMI TNFIELD  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 


Offer  for  sale  the  largest  stock  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT 
AL  TREES  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  embracing 

15,000  Apple,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  2  to  4  years  old. 

7.000  Standard  Pear,  1  to  3  years  old. 

0,000  Dwarf  Pear,  1  to  2  years  old. 

10,000  Standard  Cherry,  1  to  2  years  old. 

3,000  Dwarf  Cherry,  1  to  2  years  old. 

10,000  Peach,  1  to  2  years  old. 

1,500  Plum,  1  to  2  years  old. 

5,000  CHOICE  ROSES. 

Also,  EVERGREENS,  SHADE  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 
CURRANTS.  GOOSEBERRIES,  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS,  &C. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


Dutch  Flowering  Bulbs. 

I  will  send  by  mail  $2,  $5,  $10  and  $25  collections  of  Bulbs; 
a  good  selection  of  Fine  Assorted  Varieties  free  on  receipt 
of  Price.  Send  for  lists.  See  my  other  advertisements. 

G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Richmond  P.  O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


HAHISGM  POTATOES. 

This  Standard  variety  of  Potato  will  be  delivered  at  foot 
of  Barclay-st.,  N.  Y.,  free  of  freight  at  the  following  cash 
prices.  Per  bbl..  $5.50;  10  bbls.K  $50.00.  Address 

A.  L.  CONOVER,  Marlboro,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J- 
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Education  of  Animals. 


What  Wonderful  Feats  they  hate  Per¬ 
formed— Simple  Tricks  Easily  Taught — 
How  to  Learn  the  Secrets  of  Train¬ 
ing,  and  How  to  Make  a  Good  Invest¬ 
ment. 

Nearly  all  animals  arc  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  education;  some  more,  some  less. 
Our  domestic  animals  learn  to  understand  and 
obey  certain  commands ;  they  also  learn  to  do 
many  things  in  a  state  of  domestication  which 
naturally  they  would  not  do.  Under  proper  in¬ 
struction  they  are  often  taught  to  do  quite  sur¬ 
prising  feats,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  made 
by  the  exhibition  of  performing  animals.  The 
“trick”  animals  are  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  of  circus  exhibitions,  and  the  owner  of  a 
single  animal,  well  taught,  will  often  acquire  a 


fortune  from  the  hire  of  his  animal’s  services. 

Horses  are  the  most  common  among  educated 
animals,  and  they  readily  learn  a  great  many 
amusing  feats.  Waltzing,  feigning  death,  going- 
lame  with  any  foot  desired,  kissing,  answering- 
questions,  finding  hidden  articles,  “  shaking- 
hands,”  firing  pistols,  grinding  organs,  and 
other  tricks,  can  be  taught  horses  or  ponies  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 

Dogs  are  probably  the  greatest  favorites  with 
amateur  trainers ;  they  are  less  costly  than 
horses,  and  can  be  taught  perhaps  even  a  larger 
number  of  feats.  How  proud  the  boy  feels, 
whose  dog  will  give  his  paw,  beg,  stand  on  his 
head,  leap  through  hoops,  carry  baskets,  bring 
articles  he  is  told  to  go  for,  or  do  any  of  those 
things,  which,  with  patience  he  may  be  taught ! 
How  popular  such  a  dog  is  among  that  boy’s 
school  fellows,-  and  what  a  hero  his  owner  be¬ 


comes  !  And  a  dog  taught  a  few  simple  tricks 
will  often  sell  for  two  or  three  times  what  he 


would  bring  otherwise.  But  dogs  have  been 
taught  much  more  wonderful  performances ; 
such  as  selecting  the  letters  (on  bits  of  card)  of 
words  given,  to  select  a  handkerchief  of  any  col¬ 
or  commanded  from  many  of  all  colors,  to  place 
that  handkerchief  under  any  designated  article 
of  furniture ;  to  give  it  to  any  designated  per¬ 
son,  or  to  a  person  dressed  in  any  designated 
color ;  to  select  any  article  called  for  from  many 
articles  scattered  promiscuously  around;  to 
bring  any  desired  article  from  any  designated 
place  however  distant ;  besides  feats  of  muscu¬ 
lar  dexterity,  like  standing  on  a  ball  and  rolling 
it  up  an  inclined  plane,  &c. 


Hogs  are  not  generally  considered  very  intel¬ 
lectual,  but  they  have  been  taught  to  answer 
questions — by  selecting  the  appropriate  words 


printed  on  cards  ;  tell  the  day  of  week  or  month ; 
tell  the  age  of  any  lady  present ;  and  do  other 
amusing  things. 

The  sure-footedness  of  the  mule  enables  him 
to  do  some  feats  which  a  horse  would  find  rath¬ 
er  difficult ;  walking  on  the  tops  of  porter  bot¬ 
tles  is  one  of  these.  Bears,  though  so  clumsy, 
are  taught  a  variety  of  tricks ;  dancing,  standing 
on  their  heads,  playing  the  tambourine,  and 
climbing  posts,  are  the  commonest.  The  read¬ 
er  will  perhaps  recall  “Old  Adam’s”  bears,  who 
did  much  more;  his  collection  including  “dan¬ 
cing  bears,  crying  bears,  laughing  bears,  and 
singing  bears ;”  though  he  probably  had  a  vivid 
imagination. 

The  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  elephant  ena¬ 
bles  him  to  comprehend  what  the  trainer  de¬ 
sires,  with  almost  startling  readiness,  and  he 
will  with  great  docility  go  through  a  variety  of 
performances,  which  doubtless  seem  very  absurd 
to  him.  Even  tigers  are  made  to  jump  through 
hoops  and  otherwise  display  their  agility.  But 


it  would  be  tiresome  to  describe  all  the  tricks 
taught  monkeys,  goats,  cats,  (who  learn  better 
than  most  persons  would  imagine,  and  perform 
some  curious  feats),  and  other  animals.  Even 
rats  and  mice  may  be  trained. 

Fleas  have  been  also  taught !  A  regular  troupe 
has  been  exhibited,  part  of  which  were  dressed 
up  and  taught  to  mimic  human  actors,  while 
others  personated  horses  and  drew  a  little  coach, 
with  fleas  for  driver,  footmen,  and  exalted  per¬ 
sonages  inside,  out  riding  for  their  health. 

It  is  said  that  “  whatever  man  has  done,  man 
can  do ;”  so  probably  any  intelligent  animal  can 
be  taught  any  trick,  however  wonderful  it  may 
appear,  if  properly  trained.  There  are  many 
mysteries  about  training  animals,  and  in  the 
manner  of  arranging  the  tricks.  In  an  early 
number  of  Haney’s  Journal  will  be  given  some 
curious  details  about  Performing  Animals,  with 


explanations  of  the  tricks  and  instructions  for 


teaching  many  animals.  To  those  interested  in 


the  subject  the  proposed  information  will  prove 


highly  acceptable,  andw’ill  gratify  that  curiosity 
all  persons  have  felt,  on  seeing  exhibitions  of 
performing  animals,  to  know  “  how  it  is  done.” 
Many  profitable  and  useful  hints  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  and  animal  owners  may  profit,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  found,  besides  the  instructions  by  which 
boys  may  tame  and  train  their  pets ;  and  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject,  we  think  the  promised 
article  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  entire 
subscription  price,  whether  they  propose  train¬ 
ing  animals  for  profit,  or  merely  as  a  pleasant 
recreation. 

Haney’s  Journal  has  presented  many  attrac¬ 
tive  features,  given  much  useful  and  profitable 
articles,  but  the  one  in  prospect  will  prove  as 
popular  as  any  heretofore  given,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  add  much  to  its  already  large  circulation 
and  wide  popularity.  The  low  price  of  Haney’s 


Journal  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all — only 
fifty  cents  a  year — and  to  all  new  subscribers 
for  next  year  received  this  month,  the  Nov.  and 
Dec.  numbers  of  1868  will  be  given  free. 

Haney’s  Journal  will  be  enlarged  -with  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number,  giving  next  year  over  1,500  square 
inches  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  &c.,  every 
month.  Quality ,  however,  is  more  important 
than  Quantity,  and  Haney’s  Journal  is  good  as 
well  as  cheap.  Sec  advertisement  at  bottom  of 
this  page,  wherein  the  publishers  give  further 
information. 


mmrs  mmmi  for  isos. 

Enlarged  to  double  its  present  size— 10  pages  instead  of  8— 
giving  over  1,500  square  inches  of  reading  matter,  illus¬ 
trations,  &c„  every  month.  Same  style  retained,  which  has 
been  so  extremely  popular,  hut  with  new  attractions  added. 
An  intensely  interesting  exposure  of 

QUACKS. 

—Quack  Doctors,  Quack  Medicines,  and  Quack  Books,  be¬ 
sides  full,  clear,  and  authentic  exposures  of  all  new  Hum¬ 
bugs  and  Swindles,  will  he  given  by  the  author  ol  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Rogues  and  Rogueries  of  New  York."  Also  valu¬ 
able  recipes,  useful  arts,  hints  on  health,  wealth,  success  in 
life,  social  advancement,  and  all  topics  helping  the  young 
onward  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  curious,  amusing,  in¬ 
structive  miscellaneous  matter  for  all  readers,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  number  of  good  engravings.  We  intend  that  Hanky's 
Journal  shall  PAY  every  subscriber.  That  it  has  done  so 
in  the  past,  we  believe  from  the  testimony  of  readers  them- 
selves# 

To  ail  new  subscribers  sending  this  month  Fifty  cents  for 
subscription  for  1869,  we  will  send  the  Nov.  and  Dec.  Nos. 
of  this  year  free,  if  asked  for. 

s1ual'e  inches  of  good  and  profita- 
q®P'i]y'iW  hie  reading  matter,  attractive  illustra¬ 
tions,  &c.,  &c.,  in  every  number ,  all  for 

Oaily  Fifty  Ceaits  a  Year. 

23?”  Send  now.  Fifty  cents  for  a  whole  year.  Single 
copies  can  be  had  of  newsdealers  everywhere,  and  where 
convenient  we  prefer  readers  should  get  the  Journal  of 
some  dealer  in  the  neighborhood  instead  of  subscribing. 
Any  dealer  will  get  it  for  you,  if  he  does  not  keep  it  for  sale, 
if  you  ask  him  to.  Specimens  can  be  procured  only  from 
newsdealers. 

23?”  Dealers  supplied  by  Wholesale  Agents  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

Publishers,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
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CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES. 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  following  items,  of  an  unu¬ 
sual  fixe  quality.  We  employ  no  Agents,  but  sell  our 
best  direct  to  Planters  or  Dealers  at  low  Kates.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

DWARF  AND  STANDARD  PEAR. 

DWARF  AND  STANDARD  CHERRY. 

PLUM  ON  PLUM  OR  PEACH. 

CHERRY  CURRANTS. 

PLUM  SEEDLINGS,  &c„  &c„  &c. 

T.  T.  SOUTIIW1CK&  CO.,  Dansville,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Nesbitt’s  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

Nurserymen  and  others  desiring  an  unusually  fine  stock 
of  2  year  vines  of  Concord.  Iona,  and  Creveling,  at  reason¬ 
able  rates  for  retailing,  or  for  planting,  are  cordially  invited 
to  examine  my  stock.  I  have  also  a  splendid  stock  of  1  year 
vines  of  .Martha,  Hartford,  Concord,  Iona,  Alvey,  &e„  of 
Clarke.  Philadelphia,  and  Doolittle  Raspberries;  of  Wilson 
and  Kittatinny  Blackberries;  of  Jucunda,  French,  and 
Wilson  Strawberries.  Also  Early  Rose,  Early  Goodrich,  and 
Harison  Potatoes.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

WM.  L.  NESBITT,  Lewisburg,  Penn. 

AT  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.^A 

large  stockof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  &c„  &c.,  occupying  ground  which 
must  be  cleared  this  fall,  for  sale  at  low  prices.  Catalogues 
containing  list  of  varieties  of  Fruits,  &c.,&c.,  with  prices 
annexed,  forwarded  on  application.  N.  B. — A  large  lot  of 
Kittatinny  Blackberries,  two  years  old,  strong,  at  low  rates. 
Address  DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN, 

Successor  to  Wm.  Reid. 

fiiMALL  FRUITS  IN  VARIETY.— Those  who 

have  an  idea  of  planting  Small  Fruits  should  send  for 
one  of  my  new  Small  Fruit  Catalogues,  containing  descrip¬ 
tions,  prices,  &e„  of  the  newest,  best,  and  most  profitable 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  &c. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


©1SAPE  VINE&. 

The  subscribers- offer  their  well-known  large  'stock  of 
Grape  Vines  at  very  low  rates.  Ives  Seedling,  Concord, 
Delaware  and  Iona,  can  be  furnished  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


PURCHASERS 


Wishing  to  buy  genuine  Clarke  Raspberries,  Grape  Vim 
&r„  &c„  CHEAP,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage 
correspond  with  J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Vines, 
to 


BL  ACKRERRIE  S. 

Wilson  Earlv,  $11  per  100,  root-cuttings,  $1  per  100:  Kitta¬ 
tinny,  $7  per  IOO ;  root-cuttings,  75  cts.  per  100;  Raspberries; 
Philadelphia,  $10  per  100;  Clarke,  $12.  Potatoes:  Harison 
and  Early  Sebec,$2  per  bush.  Early  Goodrich  and  Gleason, 
$1.75  per  bushel.  Early  Rose,  75  cts.  per  lb.,  $4.50  per  peck, 
$15  per  bushel. 

SA.M’L  C.  DeCOU,  Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,N.  J. 

For  Sale  at  the  Owego  Nursery. 

20,000  Concord  Vines,  1  ami  2  year-old,  $1  per  doz.;  $4  per 
100;  $30  per  1.000.  3,000  Isabella,  2-year,  $1  per  doz. ;  $3  per 
100;  $20  per  1,000.  600 Clinton,  1  and 2  year,  $lper  doz.;  $4  per 
300.  1,500  Hartford  Prolific,  I  year,  $1.50  per  doz. ;  $10  per  100 ; 
$80  per  1,000.  5,000  Climbing  Roses,  1  year,  $4  per  100;  $30 
per  1,000.  GOO  Cherry  Trees,  1  year,  good  varieties,  good  size, 
$10  per  100,  first  class  vines  and  splendid  roots. 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

llag’by’s  Everbearing  Strawberry, 

Bears  from  June  till  November  unless  the  blossoms  are  killed 
by  lVost  or  drouth.  Send  for  circular  (gratis)  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also  50,000  apple  seedlings,  one  vear  old.  Address 
S.  H.  HIGBY,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

SeySMOBBB*  VS. 

Wanted  every  man  who  expecls  to  vote  for  Seymour  to 
send  for  CIIAS.  COLLINS’  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  adver¬ 
tised  on  this  page. 

NOTICE. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Rhubarb,  As¬ 
paragus,  Sec<l  Potatoes,  &c.,  in  variety. 

A  line  stock  at  reasonable  prices,  and  packed  in  a  superior 
manner.  Pkice  Lists  mailed  free  to  all  on  application. 
Orders  faithfully  executed  ill  every  respect. 

D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

qa  AAfUlVES  GRAPE  ROOTS,  1st  class,  3  year- 

")U,UUU  old.  30,000  Ives  and  other  varieties,  1st  class,  1 
year-old.  J.  B.  BELVILLE  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Small  Fruit  Growers, 

Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

•WTEVER-FAILING  IVES  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

J.N  iCnown  26  years  never  to  fail  bearing  good  crops.  13,000 
two  year,  30,000  one  year-old  roots  raised  from  cuttings  ot 
from  4  to  6  limls,  of  strong  growth.  40,000  Cuttings.  Address 
GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  care  of  Mr.  WM.  BAKER, 

165  Sycamore-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NORWAY  SJP0&0JCTE,  30,000 

Arbor  Vitae,  50,000  Pear  Seedlings;  very  line. 
10,000  Davidson’s  Thornless*  Seneca,  Garden  and 
Doolittle  Raspberries,  $1.50  to  $10  per  100. 
Nicanor  Strawberry  (Ellwanger  &  Barry’s),  $1  per  dozen. 

«J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SPECIALTIES. — Missouri  Mammoth,  Wilson  and 

Kittatinny  Blackberries,  Clarke  and  other  Raspberries, 
Concord  and  Clinton  Grapes,  Peach  Trees  and  general  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock  at  very  low  prices.  DENTON  BROTHERS, 
Prospect  Hill  Nurseries,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

OEACII  TREES. — Best  assortment  and  splendid 

J*  growth.  See  these  trees  before  purchasing  elsewhere, 
or  address  EDWIN  ALLEN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Lt  MALL  FRUITS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY.-Our 
Fj  stock  this  year  is  much  the  largest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Buyers  will  do  well  to 
correspond.  Price  lists  free. 

C.  E.  &  j.  S.  FP.ITTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


TATEM,  DAVENPORT  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  Butter,  Eggs,  Lard, 
&c.  Special  attention  to  the  sale  of  Prime  York  State  But¬ 
ter.  Consignments  solicited. 

No.  3G  South  Water-st.,  Philadelphia. 


C.  S3.  SUTMER&.ANI*, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER  AND  CONTRACTING 
PLANTER,  ETC.,  Twenty-first  Street,  below  Green,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa,— First  class  reference  given  on  demand. 


r-,D2A^'ISS3RR’r  PLANTS  BY  MAIL 

'U  50c.  per  100.  Oil  Paper  for  mailing  plants,  etc.  Graft¬ 
ing  Wax  for  Nurserymen  and  others,  for  sale  by 

F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Conn. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS.— For  our  Northern 
climate.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free.  Clarke  Raspber¬ 
ry,  and  H.  Prolific  Grapes,  2  years,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $1  per  ft. ;  $5  per  peck,  other  varieties 
at  market  prices.  WORCESTER  &  CLOSSON,  Tlietford.  Vt. 


Roses,  Blackberries  and  Raspberries 

in  very  large  quantity,  can  be  furnished  at  low  rates,  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.  Address 

_ PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

«MALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  IN  VARIETY.— Some 

prices  on  page  382 ;  for  other  prices  send  address  to 
JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES  for  sale,  consist- 

in g  of  leading  varieties,  at  $65  per  1,000, 
also  2  year-old  Apple  Stocks,  No.'  1.  WANE  &  CONLY, 
Springbrook,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"teTEW  BRUNSWICK  Nurseries,  N.  J.  A  large 
LN  collection,  full  assortment,  extra  large  stock  of  Peach 
Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


QAifli  one  and  two  year-old  Concord  Grape 

vines,  by  FRANCIS  HENRIOT,  mile  east 
of  Broadway  Bridge,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


ATJRAPE  VINES. — Genuine  Clarke  Raspberries, 
'Aw  Kittatinny,  Wilson's  Early  and  Missouri  Mammoth  Black¬ 
berries  at  low  prices. 

Send  for  Price  List  to 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. — A  very  strong  lot. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Address 

I’EARSE  &  THOMPSON, 

Box  715,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


(j)/r  oao  PEACH  TREES,  $10  per  100;  §75  per 
2<^UUuit000.  Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries. 
Send  for  list  to  HENRY  K.  HOW,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEATS. 

We  offer  prime  Penn’a-grown  seed  of  best  Red  and  White 
Wheats ;  also  choice  foreign  varieties.  Descriptive  Priced 
Circular  mailed  applicants. 

EDW’D  J.  EVANS  &  CO„  York,  Penn. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  for  sale,  warranted 
genuine,  1  ft.,  $1 ;  3  tbs.,  $2,  by  mail,  post-paid.  1  peck, 
$5,  y.  bushel,  $8, 1  bushel,  $15.  1  bbl.,  $40. 

PETER  TITLAR,  Jr.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


on  non  PEACH  TREES  for  sale,  consisting  of 
OI/iUUU  23  choice  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

R.  F.  PULLEN,  Higlitstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


I©,  1 


P 


Pear  Stock,  and  Apple  Stock;  also 
grape  vines  for  sale  cheap  for  cash,  bv 
E.  BEAUMONT,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

OR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT- 

TLE  AND  COTS  WOLD  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 
Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO„ 

Parkesburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


H3REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 
“  —Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
or  South  America.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAMES  YOUNG  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PURE  BRED  POULTRY  for  sale.— White  Leg- 
liorns.  Silver  Hamburg's,  Black  Spanish,  White  Crested 
Black  Poland,  Golden  Poland,  Rouen  Ducks,  Sebright,  Ban¬ 
tams,  &c.  D.  LONG,  P.  O.  Box  433,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FINE  POULTRY. — Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  and 

Golden  Sebright  Bantams  of  mv  own  raising.  Grey 
Dorkings,  Black  Spanish  and  Game  Fowls  to  order.  For 
terms,  address  G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  Queens  Co.,N.  Y. 

PUIS  13  ASIATIC  WHITE  BRAHMAS.— 

Cock  and  pullet  $6,  hatched  in  April,  warranted  to  ar¬ 
rive  safe  by  Express.  For  this  price  onlv  to  November  1st. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

f  OR»  I>B3KI8Y’S  White  S.esrsed 

Game  Fowls  for  sale.  For  terms,  &c„  address 
E.  O.  WEEKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

TT9EIAEOIA  FOWLS. — March  and  April 

A®  chickens.  Bred  from  premium  stock.  $2.50  each, 
$7  per  trio.  EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRAHMA  FOWLS  for  sale,  carefully  bred 

from  1st  Premium,  large  bodied,  dark  necked  (pea- 
combed)  fowls.  B.  F.  HOLBROOK,  Natick,  Mass. 

HE  IMPROVED  OHIO  CHESTER 
HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
-of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BANKING  HOUSE 

OF 

MJMT,  FMESTOM  Sc  KEAN, 

NO.  47  CLARK-St„  CHICAGO. 

We  transact  a  REGULAR  BANKING  BUSINESS, 
DEAL  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

AND  BUY  AND  SELL 

LAND  WARRANTS 

AND 


COIAlAmG-lE  LAND  SCRIP. 


DYE’S  PATENT 


Stump  Extractor  &  Building  Remover. 

Pronounced  by  competent  judges  and  Agricultural  Fairs 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  machine  ever  known  or  exhibit¬ 
ed,  for  pulling  Stumps,  Trees,  Rocks  and  Buildings.  For 
further  particulars  and  circulars,  address 

P.  S.  SCOVEL,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


XJ  ALE’S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER  can 

XX  be  returned  if  it  does  not,  on  trial,  cut  either  Hay, 
Straw  or  Corn  Stalks,  by  hand  or  horse-power,  faster,  easier, 
and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other.  It  is  the  cheapest, 
most  durable,  and  easiest  to  keep  in  good  order  of  any  Cut¬ 
ter.  Agents  supplied.  Seed  for  Circulars  to 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS  Peeksldll,  N.  Y„ 
or  83  Merwin-st„  Cleveland,  O., 
or  to  GALE  &  CHAPIN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


Firing  Two  Shots  a  Second  as  a  Repeater,  and 
TWENTY  SHOTS  A  MINUTE 
as  a  Single  Breecii  Loader. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  he  fired  la 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATIN'!}  ARMS  CO., 

Mew  Haven,  Conn. 


Cheap  Gwbb§  ion*  the  People. 
Rifles !  Revolvers !  Shot  Runs !  Pistols ! 

At  all  Prices  from  SI. OO  to  $50.00. 

All  kinds  of  ammunition  at  lowest  market  rates.  Price 
lists  sent  free  to  any  address.  Discount  to  Clubs •  Cash  paid 
for  all  kinds  of  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers.  Address 

J.  II.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western  Gun  Works, 

(P.  ().  Box  695)  3 79  Smithfield-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Notice. 

Boston,  Aua.  14,  186S. 

We,  the  undersigned  Butter  and  Cheese  Dealers,  have  ex¬ 
amined  a  BUTTER  TUB  invented  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bailey,  of 
Elmore,  Vt„  which  we  consider  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  viz.:  keeping  the  Butter 
under  the  brine  or  pickle.  It  cannot  lie  expensive,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  metal  about  it,  and  must  answer  its  purpose  perfect¬ 
ly.  F.  W.  Mitchell  &  Co,;  Putnam,  Wiggin  &  Upton; 
lvit.  B.  Hovey  &  Co.;  Geo.  II.  Yeaton  &  Co.;  Benton, 
Caverly  &  Co.;  A.  D.  Kilham  &  Co.;  ,  I.  W.  &  J.  L.  Ran¬ 
dall  ;  Jona.  Bigelow  &  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.— Major  Grout, 
Elmore,  Vt.,  says  be  “  would  not  use  the  old-fashioned  tub 
it  they  were  given  him.”  For  Circular  address 

A.  R.  BAILEY,  Elmore,  Vt. 


Sanford’s  Pat.  Little  Giant  Morse  Power 

lias  been  in  use  three  years,  and  is  the  best.  It  is 
simple,  durable,  and  compact.  Weighs  but  C50  pounds,  is 
easily  loaded  and  moved  by  two  men.  Can  he  used  with 
from  one  to  four  horses.  Send  for  Circular.  For  sale  by 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York. 


PATETTT 

Water  Proof  Hoofing, 

BEI.TTN®  <k  HARNESS  PAPER, 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Sample  of 
the  1  aper. 


C.  J.  FAY  <&>  CO, 


2d  &  Vine  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  Jersey; 


FUAX  BRMES. 


l*»tented  im  Europe  and.  America. 


The  best  article  in  use.  Break  2  to  3.000  pounds  flax  straw 
in  10  hours— removing  65  to  75  per  cent  of  woody  matter. 
Will  do  the  work  belter  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more 
than  any  other  machine.  Will  break  tangled  and  straight 
straw.  A  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  horse-power  works 
them.  Occupy  about  5  feet  square.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  9S  William-st.,  New  York. 
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^  Farmers  and  Housekeepers 

'  TAKES  NOTICES.  ' 

IN  YOU  WANT  CHEAP  SOAP,  ancl  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  best  of  Soap,  use 

Saponifier,  or  Concentrated  Lye, 


The  only  Family  Machine  that  sets  up  its  own  work, 
knits  all  sizes,  widens  and  narrows,  knits  the  heel  into  the 
stocking,  and  narrows  off  the  toe  complete— producing  all 
varieties  of  knit  goods. 

It  is  simple ,  durable,  easily  operated,  ancl  warranted  to 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  evert/  purchaser.  Address  with 
stamp  for  circular  and  sample  stocking,  JAS.  D.  ORNE, 
Gen’l  Agent,  922  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


THE 

AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

The  first  number  of  this  monthly  -will  be  issued  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  in  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  form,  to  consist 
of  16  double-column  pages.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Bknj. 
D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and  Mr.  CnAS.  V.  Riley, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  either  of  whom  all  communications 


The  Ready  Family  Soap-Maker. 

The  only  genuine  Lye  in  the  market.  A  box  of  it  will 
make  much  more  soap  than  Potash  or  any  bogus  Lye. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


PENN’ A,  SALT  MANUFACTURING}  €0. 


JPITTI'SBSIJiatKM,  IP  A. 


Importers  of  CRYOLITE,  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  following 
Standard  Chemicals. 


Natrona  Bi  Carb.  Soda, 

“  Sal  Soda, 

“  Porous  Alum, 

“  Muriatic  Acid, 

"  Refd.  Petroleum, 

“  Chlor.  of  Calcium, 

“  Fluoride,  “ 


Natrona  Saleratus, 

"  Caustic  Soda, 

“  Sul.  Acid, 

“  Nitric  Acid, 

“  Refd.  Saponiffer, 

“  Salt, 

“  Copperas,  etc. 


(jST o.  2.) 

AW  A  A  WILL  BUY  A  CHALLENGE  WASH- 

C'17  n  |  ING  MACHINE,  warranted  the  best  iu 

A  1  Tlfl!  .iWS  the  world,  regardless  of  price,  and  mon- 

V  pi  MU  yS/  cy  refunded  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be 

so.  It  washes  easier,  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  and  with  less  wear  to  the  clothes,  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  or  process. 

Sold,  and  are  giving  the  most  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  for 
this  and  the  CHALLENGE  WRINGER  AND 
IRONER,  a  perfect  Wringer  combined  with 
an  Iron  or  Mangle,  for  ironing  WITHOUT 
HEAT,  and  very  rapidly.  Send  for  Circular,  (enclosing 
stamp),  containing  1,000  genuine  references  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Gentlemen  Your  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  uses  it.  We 
are  only  astonished  that  so  much  real  value  can’be  had  for 
so  little  money.  I  am  glad  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  can 
have  such  a  splendid  help  for  the  duties  of  washing  day. 

J.  K.  Peck,  Presiding  Elder,  Jlonesdale  Dist.,  Pa. 

Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co. We  have  used  the  Challenge 
Washing  Machine  about  eighteen  months— have  sold  over 
sixty,  and  they  are  giving  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  For 
compactness,  simplicity,  durability,  efficiency  of  work  and 
ease  with  which  they  are  handled  and  operated,  they  excel 
all  Washing  Machines  I  have  ever  seen. 

L.  W.  Ely,  Member  Erie  IN.  Y .)  Conf. 

S.  W.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOME  WASHER,  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  HOME  MF'G 
CO.,  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  machines  ever  invented. 
Warranted  to  wash  two  dozen  col¬ 
lars  and  three  shirts  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  Other  articles  in  propor¬ 
tion.  These  Washers  are  now  man¬ 
ufactured  by  thousands,  and  sold 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  one 
expression  is  made  in  regard  to 
them.  (That  is)  They  do  the  work 
better  than  the  printed  directions. 
It  is  strong,  durable,  and  with  care 
will  last  20  years,  and  a  beautiful 
piece  of  kitchen  furniture.  The  price  is  so  low  no  family 
can  afford  to  do  without.  Price  of  Washer,  $15;  Washer  and 
Wringer,  $22.  Delivered  on  hoard  of  boat  or  cars  tree  of 
charge.  Send  remittances  by  Express.  Post  Office  orders,  or 
Bank  Dratt,  to  order  HOME  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

21  Courtlaudt-st.,  New  York. 


HANCOCK’S  CLOTHES  DRIER. 


Patented  April  1868. 


Is  the  most  convenient  thing  yet  invented  for  the  purpose. 
It  opens  and  closes  like  a  fan,  occupying  when  closed,  only 
a  few  inches  space  on  the  wall.  It  lias  ten  rays,  any  number 
of  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  For  drvin «■ 
infants’  apparel  it  is  specially  convenient.  It  can  be  liiin^ 
high  or  low,  opened  or  closed,  taken  down  or  put  up  in  a 
moment,  is  cheap,  substantia],  and  durable.  Is  now  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Whitlock's  Horticultural  Hail,  in  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  building,  and  ought  to  he  in  every  family.  Retail  Price, 
$2.00.  Liberal  terms  to  Dealers. 

NKADE  &  CO.,  118  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Honsekeepers  Try  St. 


“Russell  s  Patent  Fruit  Seeder”  is  the  only  machine  which 
will  seed  grapes  without  disturbing  the  pulp  or  crushing  the 
fruit.  It  is  simple,  elegant,  durable,  and  effective.  Retail 
price.  $1.50.  Agents  will  be  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 

DOW  &  WOOD,  Manufacturers,  Birmingham,  Conn. 


BLAIR’S  PATENT  RIGHT  OR  LEFT  CORK 
BUSKER.- Tlieclieapest  and  best  in  market.  For 
Bale  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Dealers.  Sample 
Bent  free  to  any  P.  O.  in  U.  S..  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Manufactured  by  E.  BLAIR,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others. — The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  ill  use ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years  ;  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’  and  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
Water-proof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  bbls.  tile  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose 
is  unsurpassed  for  body,  durability,  elasticity,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  W  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  farm¬ 
er  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
fora  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  BIDWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER 

FOR 

TIERNAN’S  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 

TO- FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  possessing  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
ot  Fertilizers,  controlling  exclusively  the 
night  soil,  offal,  bones  and  dead  animals  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
also  tlie  great  Communipaw  abbatoirs,  offer 
for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  customers, 

8,000  rF©ftT§  OF 

DOUBLE-REFINED  POIMETTE 

Made  from  niglit-soil,  blood,  bones,  and  offal, 
ground  to  a  powder. 

Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  to 
the  best  brands  of  Superphosphate  for  Present  Crop, 
although  sold  only  for  Twenty-live  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

BONE  DUST. 

1— COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2— FINE,  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  BONE. 

C2?“Wk  Warrant  our  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Douhle-Relliied 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  in  with  the  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
effects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine¬ 
ness  in  the  market. 

PfiTRO-PHOSPHATE  OF  LB&1E. 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this  market,  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  usual  in  Superphosphates.  For  Permanent,  as  well  as 
tor  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  iias  no  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  $55.00  per  Toil  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &cM  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3139. 


FERTILIZERS. 

E.  F.  Coe’s  Ammoniated  Superphosphate, 
$55  per  toil.  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Land 
Plaster,  Castor  Pomace,  Bone  Dust,  &c.,  &c. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Seeds.  &c.,  197  Water-st.,  New  York. 


LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville’s  formula  [of  France]. 
Also,  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  ancl  Pure  Bone 
Meal.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 


Croasdnle’s  Superphosphate, 

Manufactured  by  WATTSON  &  CLARK,  Philadelphia, 
From  South  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate. 

For  sale  by  WILSON  &  THOMAS, 

70  Front-st.,  New  York. 

W‘  AGENTS  for  “People’s 

Book  op  Biography,'’  or  Lives  of  eminent  persons 
in  every  age  and  country,  women  as  well  as  men,  written  by 

PARTON, 

the  greatest  living  biographer,  embellished  with  beautiful 
steel  engravings.  Outsells  every  other  work.  Exclusive 
territory— largest  commissions.  For  descriptive  circular 
address  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  “American 
Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor,”  bv  the  celebrated  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeon  and  Author,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Dadd.  This  is  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  and  treats  of  the  “Cattle  Plague,”  as 
it  appeared  in  England  and  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic  among  cattle,  as  it  appeared  in  Kentucky. 

For  Territory,  apply  to  R.  W.  CARROLL  &  CO.,  Publish¬ 
ers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


not  of  a  business  character  should  be  sent.  It  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  every  Farmer,  Gardener,  and  Fruit-grower, 
and  to  every  one  taking  an  interestin  this  fascinating  study. 

TERMS,  $1.00  per  Annum. 

Sample  copies  and  prospectus  sent  on  application.  Send 
in  your  subscriptions  to 

R.  P.  STUDLEY  &  CO., 
Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Scrihucr’s  Ready  Reckoner 

FOR 

Lumber  and  JLog§. 

A  book  designed  expressly  for  Ship  Builders,  Lumber 
Merchants,  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Business  Men  dealing 
in  Lumber  of  any  kind,  it  contains  correct  and  accurate 
tables  for  the  measurement  of  scantling,  Blank,  Cubical  con¬ 
tents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs,  Wood,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  Tables  of  Wages  by  the  month.  Board  or 
Rent  by  the  week  or  day.  Interest  Tables,  &c.,  &c.  This 
book  has  been  published  by  me  for  20  years  or  more,  its  sales 
have  been  over  400,000  copies,  and  it  has  now  become  the 
standard  lumber  and  log  book  of  the  country.  Any  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  buying,  selling,  inspecting,  or  dealing  in  lumber  of 
any  kind  should  have  a  copy.  The  book  is  for  sale  by  Book¬ 
sellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  sent 
post-paid  bv  me  to  anv  address  for  30  cents. 

GEO.  W.  FlSHEU,  Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

3,000  Engravings.  1840  pp.  Quarto.  Price  $13. 
10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

These  three  books  are  the  sum  total  of  great  libraries  : 
the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Webster's  Royal  Quarto.— Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Journal. 

The  New  Webster  is  glorious— it  is  perfect— it  distances 
and  defies  competition— it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.— 
J.  IT.  Raymond.  LL.D.,  Pres't  Vassar  College. 

The  most  useful  and  remarkable  compendium  of  human 
knowledge  in  our  language.—  W.  S.  Clark,  President  Mass. 
Agricultural  College. 

WEBSTER’S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY. 

1040  Pages  Octavo;  600  Engravings.  Price  $6. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  tlie  tiling  for 
the  million.— Am.  Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Published  byE.  Steiger,  17  North  William-street, 

New  York: 

“  tlje  tllorK-sIjop,” 

A  monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Progress  of  the  Useful  Arts, 
With  Illustrations  and  Patterns  covering  the  wide  range  of 
Art  applied  to  Architecture,  Decoration,  &c.,  and  most 
classes  of  Trades  and  Manufactures.  Price  $5.10,  single 
numbers  50  cents.  One  single  available  design  or  pat¬ 

tern  may  be  worth  far  more  than  a  full  year's  subscription. 
Prospectuses  gratis.  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted  every¬ 
where  on  very  favorable  terms. 

German,  American,  English  and  French  Books  and  Peri¬ 
odicals  in  tlie  departments  of 

Technology  and  the  Industrial  Arts,  Agriculture,  Horti¬ 
culture  and  Domestic  Economy,  Fashions,  etc., 
on  band,  and  supplied  on  receipt  of  order,  or  imported 
promptly  from  Europe.'  Catalogues  gratis. 


AGENTS  WANTED— For  Matthew  IIalk  Smith’s 
New  Book,  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  NEW 
YORK.”  If  you  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  are  made  and 
lost  in  a  day;  How  “Countrymen”  are  swindled  by  Sharp¬ 
ers;  How  Gambling  Houses  and  Lotteries  are  Conducted, 
and  everything  of  interest  relating  to  Prominent  Men  and 
important  places  of  New  York,  read  “  SUNSHINE  AN  D 
SHADOW  IN  NEW  YORK.”  A  large  Octavo  Vol. 
over  700  pages,  finely  Illustrated.  We  want  Agents,  Male  or 
Female,  in  every  City  or  Town  to  Canvass  for  it.  Everybody 
wants  to  know  all  about  New  York.  No  Book  ever  publish¬ 
ed  that  sells  so  rapidly.  We  employ  no  General  Agents  and 
offer  tlie  largest  commission.  Send  for  our  32-page  Circular. 
Full  particulars  and  terms  to  Agents  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

OW  TO  TAME, TRAIN,  and  DOCTOR  IIORS- 

es,  2  Books  for  30  cts.— Ready  Reckoner  for  Farmers, 
Tradesmen,  and  others,  50  cts.— 500  Puzzles,  30  cts.  Parlor 
Dialogues,  30c.— Fireside  Games, 30c.— Book  of  Comic  Speech¬ 
es,  30  cts.— Boxing  and  Wrestling  made  Easy,  2  Books,  30  cts. 
—Book  of  Wonders,  25  cts.  —  Etiquette,  Courtship  made 
Easy,  How  to  Woo  and  Win,  Bridal  Etiquette,  4  Books  for 
50  cts— How  to  Learn  French,  German,  Latin,  Italian  and 
Spanisli  without  a  Master,  40  els.  each.— How  to  Talk,  Be- 
have.  Dress,  and  Write  Letters  Correctly,  4  Books  for  50  cts. 
—Magic  Photographs  25  cts.  a  Package — Tlie  Great  Mystery, 
Planchette,  $!. — One  dozen  assorted  Card  Photographs,  50c.— 
Tony  Pastor’s  Book  of  600  Comic  Songs,  $1.25.— Duncan's 
Masonic  Monitor,  a  Complete  Guide  from  Entered  Appren¬ 
tice  to  Royal  Arch  Mason.  All  new  members  of  the  order 
or  those  wishing  to  become.  Masons  should  have  this  Moni¬ 
tor  ;  price  $2.50,  hound  in  Cloth  and  Gold.  All  goods  sent, 
postage  paid,  oil  receipt  of  price.  Address  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
S  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

B  a  Day  for  All. — Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 
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THE 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHiftJA  and  JAFAM, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CAEGO  PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st, — The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.— The  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  "Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  23  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  alp  the 

PROFIT  BE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  ,  added  to  these  EroriT  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Ten,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  pur  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (witli  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-oillce  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  "bend  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companvhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  Vo  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  Hew  York,  as  the  list  ol  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c„  90c.,  heat  St  9  H>. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c„  80c..,  80c.,  best  $1  per  It. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c„  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c.,  $1, 81.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c„  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE.20c„  25c.,  30c.,35c.,best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  whicli  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30e.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30e.,  35e„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c„  S0c„ 
33c.,  best  S5c.  per  lb. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  City. 

“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company,”  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  advertised  in  our  columns,  though  doing  an  immense 
business  all  over  the  country,  has  not  even  been  complained 
of  to  us  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  years. 
On  tills  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  we  believe  general  satisfaction  is  given  to 
their  customers.  But  stimulated  by  their  success,  several  of 
the  swindling  fraternity  have  started  or  pretend  to  have 
started  other  “  Tea  Companies,”— some  copying  very  near¬ 
ly  the  advertisements,  etc.,  of  the  old  company.  Some  of 
these  we  know  to  be  humbugs  (one  was  noted  last  month,) 
and  as  to  others  we  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  us  in  admitting  their  advertisements. 

N.  B— INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “  THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  tliat  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  putiOnthe 
number' of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  3  1  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,043,  New  York  City. 


MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATON. 

658  Broadway  (Corner  of  Boml-St,)  Nexv  Yorlc. 

THE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  is  organized  under  the  General  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Object.— The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a  casli 
payment,  within  forty  days  after  the  deatli  of  a  member,  of 
as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class  to  which 
lie  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 

Membership  Fees.—1 The  membership  fees  are  Six  Dollars 
at  joining  (for  which  a  policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member,  and  the 
ten  cents  for  expenses  of  collecting. 

Investments.— The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require 
that  one-third  of  tile  money  received  as  new  membership 
fees  shall  be  made  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  falling 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  land  is  held  by 
the-National  Trust  Company,  and  will  be  invested  in  United 
States  Bonds  or  real  estate,  or  bond  and  mortgage  upon  New 
York  City  property,  which  property  shall  be  double  the 
value  of  the  money  so  loaned. 

Tiie  Funds.— The  remaining  two-thirds,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Association,  shall  he  invested  in  real  estate 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of  which  shall  go 
to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association.  If  a  deceas¬ 
ed  member  leaves  no  heir,  the  money  becomes  the  property 
of  the  Association,  with  the  proviso  that  the  expenses  of 
burial  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  funds— said  expenses,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  member  failing  to  pay  bis  lee  of  one  dollar  and  ten  cents 
within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice  forfeits  all  claims 
upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits  all  money  previously 
paid. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  Eleven  Dollars  to  the 
Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees,  which  sum  will  pay  for  ten 
deaths,  tints  saving  the  trouble  of  sending  $1.10  each  time. 
No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  pay  Six  Dollars  now  and 
$1.10  occasionally,  tints  securing  $3,000  to  his  heirs.  The 
average  number  of  dollars  each  person  will  have  to  pay  to 
secure  $5,000  will  be  $30  per  year,  a  little  over  50  cents  per 
week.  This  makes  this  mode  of  insurance  cost  about  one- 
sixth  what  they  would  have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance 
Company  for  a  $5,000  policy. 

This  Company  is  divided"  into  ten  classes  for  men  and  ten 
classes  for  women.  As  soon  as  these  classes  are  filled,  ten 
new  classes  will  he  formed.  Men  and  women  are  not  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  same  classes.  Everything  is  done  to  make  each 
class  equal. 


The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any  one 
tliat  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  he  expelled, 
and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Association.  Each 
class  is  limited  to  5,000  members.  Each  person  pays  six  dol¬ 
lars  upon  becoming  a  member,  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents 
each  time  a  member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he  or 
she  may  be  a  member  of. 

A  member  of  one  class  cannot  be  assessed  this  dollar  if  a 
member, of  another  class  dies.  Each  class  is  INDEPENDENT, 
having  no  connection  with  any  other. 

Illustration.— Class  "A”  has  5,000  male  members.  A 
member  dies.  The  Association  pays  over  within  forty  days 
$5,000  to  the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for¬ 
ward  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  each  to  the  Association  to  re¬ 
imburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Association  supplies  a  new 
member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  retiring  one. 

Advantages.— The  advantages  of  this  Association  oyer 
ordinary  Life  Insurance  Companies  are:  no  panics  can  break 
it;  the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  he  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  tliat  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family  a  com¬ 
petency  upon  his  death. 

How  to  become  Members.— Any  one  desiring  to  become 
a  member  must  send  Six  Dollars,  in  Check,  Bank  Draft,  Post¬ 
al  Order,  or  by  Express,  the  expressage  being  paid  by  the 
applicant.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  Association  be 
responsible  for  moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Persons  paying 
otherwise  than  by  check,  postal-orders,  or  draft,  do  it  at  their 
own  risk.  All  checks.  &c„  must  be  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  W.  S.  Carman,  Treasurer.  Accompanying  the 
money  must  he  a  paper  giving  the  applicant's  full  name— Age 
—Birthplace  —  Present  Occupation— Who  the  Policy  is  in 
favor  of— Post-Office  address— Town,  County,  State.  Also 
a  Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth  the  physical  condition, 
and  whether,  in  opinion  of  the  Doctor  examining,  the 
applicant  is  a  proper  person  to  he  insured.  Blank  forms  of 
application  for  membership  will  he  sent  upon  application. 

Aaents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  hut  in  the  form 
of  a  check,  draft,  or  postal-order,  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  S  Carman,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to'make  new  members,— by  so 
doing  be  benefits  himself. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION, 
658  Broadway  (Cor.  of  Bond  Street.) 

IE.  McMurdt, 

Elson  T.  Wright,  Prest.  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  S.  Carman,  Prest. Stuyvesant  Bank. 

H.  YV.  Ford,  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 
L.  YV.  Murray, 

IE.  McMurdt,  President. 

Elson  T.  Wright,  Vice-President. 

YV.  S.  Carman,  Treasurer. 

Lewis  Sanders,  Secretary. 

John  A.  Robinson,  M.  D..  Exam. Physician. 
Q.  R.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Examining  Physician. 

A  General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Territory. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adas.  Members  participate  in  all  dividends. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston,  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  (lubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

PORTABLE  STEAM 

H  For  Farm,  Mining  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Founderies  or. 
Printing  Rooms or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out-door  work,  Threshing.  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15th.  1868.  first  page. 

(Eir’Circulars  with  description  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  1 . 

Early  K©§c  Potatoes*, 

We  have  a  superior  stock  of  this  celebrated  potato,  which 
we  offer  this  fall  at  very  attractive  rates.  Our  stock  can  he 
implicitly  relied  upon  for  its  genuineness.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list.  EDWARD  BURGESS, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

— Iona,  Martha,  Salem, 
Ive3,  Concord,  Delaware,  Norton,  and  40  other  kinds. 
Grape  Wood,  full  supply.  Kittatinny  and  Clarke  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Early  Rose  and  Goodrich  Potatoes  Descriptive 
and  Price  List  ready.  M.  H.  LEW  IS,  . 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

f  Our  Netv  Catalogue  of  Eiaiisj-ovpiiL 
r  aiE/Sli  .  STENCIli  DIES.  MORE  THAN 

A  M«OTH  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.;  Brat.tleboro,  Vt. 


$200 


WESTWARD  THE  STAK  OF  EMPIRE. 
ELGIN  WATCHER 

THE  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL, 

National  Watch  Company:  Chicago,  October  21st,  ISO,. 

Having  carefully  examined  and  tested  your  Watches,  we  find  them  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  of  fine  finish,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time-keeping  public.  We  consider  them  TnE  best  made  Watches  in  America,  for  the 
price,  and  equal  to  the  finest  European  Watches,  for  accurate  time,  that  cost  double  or  three  times  the  money. 
We  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all  parties  wishing  good  time-keepers. 

"WENDELL  &  HYMAN,  D.  UNTEHMF.YER  &  CO., 

B.  F.  NORIIIS  &  CO.,  H.  OPPENHEIMER  &  CO., 

NOYVLIN  &  McELWAIN,  GILES  BRO.  &  CO., 

C.  F.  HAPPEL  &  CO..  w.  M.  &  J.  B.  MAYO, 

The  names  above  will  he  recognized  as  the  leading  jewelers  of  Chicago. 

pany,  but  freely  testify  as  to  the  genuine  merits  of  the  Watches,  which  ter  the  past  year  have  been  sold  by  them.  Address 

NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  159  &  161  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 


A.  H.  MILLER. 

MORSE,  RODDIN  &  HAMILTON, 
W.  II.  C.  MILLER  &  CO., 

M.  KRONBERG  &  CO. 

They  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Com- 
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PERCII ERON  STALLIO N— Imported  by  Jeff.  K.  Clark,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■Draicnand  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  interest  excited  in  Percherou  horses  by 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Agriculturist 
some  time  since  led  Mr.  Jeff.  K  Clark,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  who  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Europe,  to  give  especial  attention  to  these 
horses  while  in  France.  He  returned  a  few 
months  since,  bringing  with  him  two  stallions 
and  two  mares,  which  we  saw  while  in  New 
York,  and  were  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
one  of  the  stallions  that  we  had  him  photo¬ 
graphed  and  engraved  for  the  Agriculturist. 
The  horse  is  five  years  old,  15’|  3  hands  high,  of 


a  nearly  uniform  dark  iron-gray  color,  obscurely 
dappled.  He  is  an  animal  of  immense  power, 
and  very  solid  and  heavy  for  his  bight ;  not 
fat,  and  notin  the  least  logy  in  his  gait ;  spirited, 
but  docile  and  gentle.  The  photograph  not 
only  represents  the  horse  correctly,  but  also  the 
yard  in  which  he  was  kept  for  several  days. 
White  spots  on  the  back  and  shoulders  indi¬ 
cate  old  harness  galls,  and  that,  as  a  colt,  the 
horse  was  put  to  hard  labor.  This  is,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  has  been,  the  custom  in 
Perche,  and  thus,  it  is  claimed,  a  natural  selec¬ 


tion  of  the  best  breeding  animals  is  constantly 
made ;  for,  of  course,  those,  both  horses  and 
mares,  which  cannot  stand  the  hard,  steady 
work  they  are  put  to,  are  not  used  as  breeders. 
Even  the  young  stallions  are  constantly  man¬ 
aged  and  worked  by  women,  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  a  docility  and  mildness 
of  disposition  become  inbred,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  this  breed. 
We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  Per- 
clierons,  and  fully  believe  that  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  of  great  service  to  our  agriculture. 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  t!:e  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  willi  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857 — that  is,  Vol.  lOto  Vol.  26,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  t@  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 


Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  186ft,  whose  subscription  comes  to 
hand  during  November ,  will  receive  the  paper  for 
December  without  charge,  if  the  name  be 
marked  new  when  sent  in.. . .  Take  Notice ,  that 
this  offer  extends  to  All  New  Subscribers ,  whether 
coming  singly ,  or  in  Premium  Clubs,  or  otherwise. 
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The  excitement  and  hurly-burly  attendant  upon 
an  election  for  President,  of  the  United  States  will 
occupy  the  heads  and  hearts  of  a  great  number  of 
our  readers,  so  that  those  who  come  to  these  col¬ 
umns  for  advice,  or  to  be  reminded  of  the  work 
before  them,  will  very  likely  not  take  up  this  num¬ 
ber  until  it  has  lain  a  week  upon  their  tables. 
After  the  momentous  question  has  been  decided, 
the  news  read,  re-read,  well  pondered,  and  the  whole 
nation  has  settled  down  quietly  and  accepted  the  de¬ 
cision,  then  the  farmers  will  have  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  before  the  setting 
in  of  winter.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  even 
the  farmer  who  has  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  keep 
employed  should  have  definite  plans,  and  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  them.  Of  course  it  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  for  those  who  give  employment  to  several 
laborers  to  lay  out  their  work  well  ahead.  Winter 
will  come  among  the  mountain  valleys  and  forests 
of  the  North,  while  we,  perhaps,  are  enjoying  the 
bland,  bracing  weather  of  the  late  autumn.  Sleigh- 
bells  will  jingle  and  keep  time  to  the  pace  of  mettle¬ 
some  horses,  dashing  over  frozen  roads  with  happy 
sleigh  loads  of  parents  and  children  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  time  in  one  State,  while  the  children  of  another 
celebrate  the  same  festival  in  summer  clothing, 
playing  upon  the  lawns,  or  rambling  in  search  of 
nuts  in  the  grove.  Nevertheless,  irresistible  win¬ 
ter  slowly  and  surely  marches  onward,  and  we 
should  all  be  ready  when  he  comes. 

The  harvests  are  abundant ;  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
uce  rule  high ;  there  is  uo  pressure  of  famine,  no 
short  stock  of  any  of  the  necessities,  and  hardly  of 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  our  nation  is  bearing  up  man¬ 
fully  under  what  our  enemies  predicted  would  be 
a  crushing  load  of  debt,  gradually  paying  it  off ; 
and  upon  every  side  evidences  of  personal  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  meet  us.  With  these  blessings 
come  responsibilities  and  accountabilities  which 
we  cannot  avoid.  This  month,  closing  as  it  does 
the  farmer’s  year  of  toil  in  the  fields,  and  filling  his 
heart  with  gladness,  should  remiud  us  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  world,  that  all  are  not  prosperous, 
so  that  receiving  freely  we  should  remember  the 
good  Giver,  in  bestowing  freely  of  our  surplus. 

Mi  jits  about  Work. 

The  order  of  farm  work  at  the  North  is,  first  to 
secure  crops  still  in  the  field,  before  freezing 
weather ;  second,  to  protect  those  already  in  store, 
as  well  as  houses,  barns,  and  manure  stores  from 
damage  from  any  source  ;  third,  to  put  the  farm  in 
order  for  a  sudden  freezing  up.  Early  winters 
come  now  and  then,  and  shut  down  upon  farm  work 
just  when  a  day  or  two  more  of  out-door  labor  would 
save  the  labors  of  months,  perhaps,  from  loss. 

Boot  Crops. — These  continue  tt>  grow  as  long  as 
the  ground  is  open,  but  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  trust 
too  long  to  the  weather.  No  date  can  be  fixed  ap¬ 
plicable  to  different  latitudes,  but  at  the  North  it 
will  be  wise  to  lose  no  time  after  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  harvesting  roots  of  all  sorts.  Parsnips 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  severest  freezing, 
though  they  may  be  frozen  up  and  not  be  available 
before  next  spring.  They  are  wintered  thus  as  they 
grew,  and  are  ready  for  feediug  or  for  market  as 
soon  as  the  ground  opens.  Ruta-bagas  will  bear 
more  frost  than  white  turnips,  but  neither  should 


be  subjected  to  severe  freezing.  Mangels  and  Sugar 
Beets ,  though  they  bear,  perhaps,  an  equal  degree  of 
cold  without  apparent  damage,  yet  if  they  stand  in 
the  ground  after  they  cease  to  grow,  they  become 
tough  and  woody,  and  roots  exposed  to  freezing,  if 
not  used  soon,  decay  at  the  crown.  Growth  ceases 
with  beets  after  a  few  sharp  frosts ;  hence  they 
should  be  dug  and  housed  early.  Carrots  are  also 
liable  to  injury  from  freezing,  and  the  first  frost 
that  stiffens  the  soil  should  be  a  signal  to  harvest 
beets  and  carrots  with  alacrity,  if  not  already  done. 

Potatoes — In  parts  of  the  country  where  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  potatoes  has  been  delayed,  or  where  it  is 
s'afe  to  wait  so  long  as  November,  digging  should 
be  postponed  no  longer,  but  this  valuable  crop 
housed  at  once,  or  placed  in  frost-proof  pits,  such 
as  were  described  in  the  Hints  for  Work  last  month. 

Winter  Gram.— Top-dressings  are  sometimes 
recommended  for  application  early  this  month. 
These  are  of  two  kinds.  One  acts  chiefly  as  a 
mulch,  and  is  often  very  useful.  Poor  composts  of 
sods,  peat,  etc.,  made  with  but  little  manure,  or 
with  lime,  ashes,  guano,  fish  manure,  castor  pom¬ 
ace,  or  something  of  that  kind,  if  they  have  lain 
until  fine  and  uniform,  may  be  spread  on  pretty 
liberally,  and  the  ground  rolled.  Guano  or  some 
fine  “  hand  manure  ”  may  be  sown  on  to  quicken 
tlie  growth  of  late  crops,  and  to  promote  tillering 
when  the  stand  is  thin.  Do  not  trust  a  common 
farm  hand  to  plow  the  water  furrows  or  surface 
drains  about  or  across  grain  fields.  Keep  them 
nearly  on  a  level,  but  with  a  uniform,  slight  fall. 

Housing  or  Stacking  Corn  Fodder. — Corn  stalks 
dry  so  slowly  that  it  often  takes  all  the  fair  weather 
of  autumn  to  dry  them.  It  is  rarely  safe  to  leave 
them  in  the  field  after  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  they  make  much  better  fodder  if  housed  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry  enough.  Whether  in  stacks 
or  under  “  barracks,”  lay  the  bundles  with  the 
tops  inward,  and  inclined  slightly  upward,  so  that 
rain  aud  thawing  snow  will  all  be  carried  off. 

Buildings. — Look  well  to  the  roofs,  eave-troughs, 
and  weather  boarding  of  all  buildings.  Where  every 
thing  is  not  snug  and  tight,  a  few  nails  will  add 
greatly  to  the  durability  of  barns  and  sheds.  If 
Stables  have  only  single  outer  walls,  line  them  with 
bog  hay,  or  other  litter,  stuffed  between  an  inner 
hoarding  or  lathing  and  the  weather  boards.  This 
is  a  favorable  season  for  outside  Painting,  as  the 
weather  is  seldom  so  dry  as  to  be  very  dusty.  New 
paint  is  not  disfigured  by  small  insects,  flies,  etc., 
sticking  to  it,  as  often  happens  at  other  seasons. 

Roads.— Employ  spare  time  of  men  and  teams  in 
putting  the  farm  roads  in  good  repair,  and  protect¬ 
ing  them  against  washing  during  (haws  or  rains. 

Fences. — Tear  away  all  fences  not  absolutely 
necessary.  We  believe  that  small  farmers  who 
keep  only  four  or  five  head  of  cows  and  heifers  can 
well  afford  to  get  chain-tethers  for  their  animals 
and  keep  them  tethered  while  grazing,  rather  than 
be  at  the  expense  of  putting  up  many  interior 
fences.  Grain  fields  must  be  securely  enclosed,  and 
fences  between  neighbors  and  along  the  highway 
should  fi„e  looked  to,  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  weak  posts  strengthened  by  stakes,  or  reset. 

Manure  may  he  carted  out  if  it  can  he  spread  and 
plowed  in,  or  put  into  compost  heaps  witli  sods  or 
muck,  or  even  put  in  heaps  and  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  soil.  The  swamps  and  roadsides, 
old  fence  rows  and  the  woods,  should  contribute  to 
the  supply  of  material  for  composts  to  be  made 
now,  or  to  be  worked  up  during  the  winter  by 
mingling  the  vegetable  mold  with  manure  as  it 
accumulates.  To  get  rich,  fine  manure  for  spring 
grains,  flax,  garden  use,  and  many  other  purposes, 
build  up  heaps,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
strawy  stuff,  fresh  manure,  and  litter,  from  the 
stables,  and  wet  the  whole  now  and  then  by  pumping 
barn-yard  liquor  over  it  to  saturation.  It  will  all 
rot  down  before  spring,  and  become  fine  and  uni¬ 
form.  See  article  on  sheltering  manure,  on  page  408. 

Hogs  gain  flesh  and  fatten  very  rapidly  during 
most  of  this  month.  Feed  regularly  all  they  will 
eat,  and  only  ground  or  cooked  grain.  Every  few 
days  it  is  well  to  mix  a  few  handfuls  of  charcoal 
and  ashes  from  a  wood  fire  with  their  food,  or  to 
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throw  them  a  little  charcoal  dust  and  corn  mixed 
and  slightly  moistened.  It  keeps  them  in  good 
condition,  and  sharpens  their  appetites.  After  hogs 
are  fat  enough  to  kill  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  so  a 
while,  even  in  severe  weather;  but  when  it  is  very 
cold  they  must  be  in  very  warm  quarters  or  they 
will  eat  a  great  deal  and  not  gain  a  pound.  This 
month  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  litter  of  pigs  in 
March.  These  will  be  old  enough  to  consume  their 
share  of  milk  when  the  cows  come  in. 

Sheep  should  have  dry  sheds,  sunny  yards,  and  be 
fed  from  racks  and  troughs.  Graining  should  com¬ 
mence  as  grass  fails,  and  the  flocks  should  be  so 
divided  that  those  placed  together  are  of  about 
equal  strength.  The  high  price  of  linseed  cake 
and  meal  will  prevent  their  use  to  a  great  extent. 
Corn  is  the  natural  substitute,  and  a  good  one,  but 
it  must  be  used  with  greater  caution.  Keep  sheep 
constantly  and  gradually  gaining.  Ewes  served  in 
November  will  yean  in  April;  that  is,  in  150  days. 

Horses. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  farm  horses  the 
range  of  weedy  stubble  and  other  fields  late  in  the 
season.  They  eat  a  great  many  weeds  as  other 
forage  fails.  We  keep  our  horses  too  warm,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  smooth  coats. 
Make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  a  horse  feed  or  water 
until  he  has  stood  an  hour  after  coming  in  off  the 
road  or  from  hard  work.  Rub  him  down  as  soon 
as  he  comes  in,  throw  a  warm  blanket  over  him, 
and  remove  it  when  he  is  fed  or  within  an  hour. 
Never  leave  a  warm  horse  to  'cool  off  in  drafts  of 
air  or  in  the  wind  out-of-doors.  A  horse  stable 
should  be  light,  airy,  and  roomy.  A  horse  that 
does  nothing  will  do  well  on  hay  alone,  water¬ 
ed  twice  a  day,  and  groomed  twice  a  week.  If  he 
is  used,  groom  daily.  Keep  the  stable  always  clean. 

Beef- Cattle. — This  season  is  the  best  in  the  year, 
perhaps,  for  putting  flesh  upon  beeves.  They  must 
be  fed  at.  each  meal  all  that  they  will  eat  with  a 
relish  and  digest  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  hungry 
when  the  time  comes  for  feeding  again.  All  suc¬ 
cess,  we  may  say,  depends  upon  appetite,  and  this 
upon  health.  It  is  promoted  by  an  occasional 
change  of  diet,  by  the  use  of  the  card  and  curry¬ 
comb,  but  above  all  by  punctuality  in  giving  stalled 
cattle  their  feed.  Litter  well  and  save  every  drop 
and  particle  of  manorial  value.  These  are  the 
feeder’s  principal  profits.  Keep  the  stables  warm 
but  the  air  pure.  Quiet  and  darkness  are  important. 

Cows. — Keep  them  quiet.  Feed  corn  stalks  cut 
fine,  soaked  12  hours,  with  meal  upon  them.  If 
possible,  keep  water  before  cows  all  the  time.  See 
article  on  butter  making.  It  will  pay  those  hav¬ 
ing  good,  warm  milk-rooms  to  make  butter  all 
winter.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  drying  our  cows 
off  very  much  too  early.  To  make  butter,  how¬ 
ever,  will  require  liberal  feeding  with  corn  meal, 
rye  bran,  canielle,  or  something  of  the  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Fruit  is  much  accelerated  or  retarded  in  ripening 
by  the  temperature.  That  will  keep  best  which  is 
subjected  to  few  alterations  of  temperature,  and 
has  been  as  cool  as-may  be  without  actually  freezing. 

Ripening  is  an  interesting  process;  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  decay.  Changes  go  on  in  the  fruit 
after  it  is  picked,  quite  a's  important  as  those  which 
occur  at  any  other  time.  Not  only  do  the  access 
of  air  and  the  temperature  affect  the  fruit,  but  the 
fruit  in  ripening  affects  both  air  and  temperature. 
Oxygen  is  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  given  off,  and 
heat  produced.  Open  the  fruit  cellar  or  room 
whenever  the  outside  temperature  will  allow,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  warmer  without  than  within. 

Planting  may  often  be  done  this  month,  but  on 
no  account  set  trees  in  wet  or  partly  frozen  soil. 
It  will  be  much  better  to  heel-in  the  trees  in  a  dry, 
sandy  spot,  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  per¬ 
fectly  well  suited  to  receive  them. 

Cider  is  still  to  be  made.  See  page  359,  last  month. 

Vinegar. — Convert  all  inferior  fruit  into  vinegar  ; 
it  will  pay  better  than  to  turn  it  into  pork.  See 
article  on  vinegar  making,  last  month,  page  367. 

Stocks  for  root-grafting  are  to  be  taken  up,  assort¬ 


ed,  and  tied  in  bundles  of  convenient  size,  and 
either  buried  where  they  can  be  got  at  when  need¬ 
ed,  or,  what  is  better,  packed  in  boxes  of  sawdust 
of  its  natural  dampness,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  when  the  wood  is 
not  frozen.  Store  them  in  sawdust  and  see  that  it 
does  not  dry  out,  and  that  the  boxes  are  kept  cool. 

Seedlings  will  need  protection,  but  this  should  not 
be  applied  too  early.  Nature  uses  leaves,  and  noth¬ 
ing  better  has  yet  been  proposed.  In  the  absence 
of  these,  use  boughs  of  cedar  or  other  evergreen. 


Fruit  Ganlcu. 

See  last  month’s  notes,  as  well  as  those  given 
above  under  orchard. 

Rears  of  the  choice  kinds,  that  have  been  well 
kept,  now  bring  a  good  price  in  market.  It  will 
pay  to  pack  fine  specimens  of  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Duchesse  d’  Angouleme,and  such  high-priced  kinds, 
in  cheap  boxes  holding  a  single  layer  of  fruit,  and 
wrap  each  pear  in  some  very  soft  white  paper.  A 
good  pear  is  such  a  royal  thing  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  with  too  much  attention. 

Covering  of  all  plants,  whether  of  raspberries  and 
grape-vines  with  earth,  or  strawberries  with  straw 
or  other  material,  should  not  be  done  too  soon  nor 
delayed  too  late.  Try  to  catch  just  that  time  when 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze. 

Root  Cuttings  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  and 
all  plants  propagated  in  this  way,  are  to  be  made. 
The  whole  story  is ;  cut  the  roots  in  pieces  two  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  pack  them  with  earth 
in  a  box.  If  the  box  be  at  all  tight,  make  holes  to 
allow  any  moisture  to  drain  off,  and  bury  it  in  a 
place  deep  enough  to  be  safe  from  frost,  and  where 
no  water  will  accumulate.  If  the  spot  be  not  nat¬ 
urally  dry,  put  in  a  drain  of  some  kind. 

Cuttings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  quinces, 
may  be  planted.  We  have  often  given  directions 
for  the  best  treatment  of  cuttings  of  this  kind. 
One  condition  of  success  is  that  the  soil  be  closely 
pressed  against  the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings. 

Grape-vines. — It  is  better  to  prune  these  now, 
but  they  may  be  left  until  very  early  spring.  We 
are  often  asked  “How  shall  I  prune  my  grape-vine?” 
The  question  is  as  difficult  to  answer  as  it  would  be 
for  a  doctor  to  prescribe  merely  upon  the  inform¬ 
ation,  “My  wife  is  sick,  what  shall  I  do  for  her?” 
Each  vine  must  be  treated  according  to  its  individ¬ 
ual  needs,  no  matter  what  “system”  of  pruning 
is  adopted.  In  view  of  these  frequent  queries,  we 
have  written  a  series  of  articles,  extending  nearly 
through  the  whole  year,  the  main  object  of  which 
has  been  to  show  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  how 
the  vine  grows,  and  secondly,  to  set  forth  that  all 
systems  of  pruning  depended  upon  this  knowledge. 
An  intelligent  person  upon  looking  over  the  arti¬ 
cles  mentioned  caunot  go  far  wrong,  and  we  refer 
to  those  for  general  principles.  How  to  prune, — 
the  merely  mechanical  art, — will  depend  upon  how 
much  is  to  be  done.  Where  there. are  many  vines, 
one  of  the  very  clever  pruning  shears,  now  sold  by 
dealers  in  implements,  will  be  found  best,  but  a 
good  knife  will  do.  It  is  safer  to  leave  one  more 
bud  than  is  needed  on  each  cane;  i.  e.,  if  two 
shoots  are  wanted  in  a  place,  leave  three  buds. 
When  the  severity  of  winter  is  over,  say  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  go  over  the  vines  and  remove  the  extra  bud. 
In  all  pruning  do  not  cut  too  close  to  a  bud,  but 
leave  about  an  inch  of  cane  above  the  last  one. 

Grape  Cuttings. — The  wood  resulting  from  prun¬ 
ing  may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  should  be 
kept  cool  and  from  drying.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  varieties  as  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  propagated.  The  management  of  difficult 
sorts  was  described  in  November,  1867,  page  409. 


Eiitchcn  Garden. 

Follow  the  suggestions  given  last  month,  con¬ 
cerning  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Have  every 
foot  spaded  or  plowed  that  can  be  done.  Sod  land, 
intended  to  be  used  for  garden  crops  next  year, 
should  be  heavily  manured  and  plowed.  Put  down 
drains,  if  needed,  and  the  weather  serves. 


Asparagus  Beds  are  to  be  covered  with  coarse 
manure,  or  with  straw  or  other  litter. 

Roots  placed  in  pits  as  directed  last  month  are  to 
be  covered  with  earth  only  when  the  weather  ren¬ 
ders  protection  necessary.  The  hardier  roots,  such 
as  parsnips  and  horseradish,  may  be  dug  as  long  as 
the  ground  is  not  too  much  frozen. 

Manure. — Success  in  gardening  depends  in  the 
main  upon  not  only  generous,  but  heavy  manuring. 
For  an  excellent  method  of  increasing  the  stock, 
see  the  notes  on  farm  work  and  various  articles 
scattered  through  our  pages.  There  is  an  import¬ 
ant  item,  night  soil,  usually  neglected.  For  the 
method  of  converting  this  into  valuable  pott- 
drette  for  the  garden,  see  article  on  page  416. 

Rhubarb  is  better  transplanted  now  than  in  spring. 
It  may  be  done  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open. 
This  plant  needs  an  abundance  of  manure. 

Cold  Frames. — Cabbages  and  other  plants  winter¬ 
ed  in  these  are  oftener  killed  by  too  much  heat 
than  by  the  cold.  They  will  endure  a  moderate 
freezing  without  injury.  The  sashes  should  be 
put  over  the  frames  at  night  only,  unless  the 
weather  becomes  colder  than  usual  this  month. 

Celerg  may  be  stored  in  trenches — or  left  still  la¬ 
ter  if  it  can  be  banked  up  with  earth.  The  storing 
for  winter  is  done  in  trenches  a  foot  wide,  and  as 
deep  as  necessary  to  admit  the  plants.  Set  the  roots 
close  together,  without  any  packing  of  earth,  and 
when  cold  weather  comes  on,  cover  with  straw. 

Cabbages.—' The  best  method  yet  devised  for  pre¬ 
serving  these  is  to  invert  the  heads  and  cover  them 
with  four  to  six  inches  of  earth.  This  should  be 
postponed  as  late  as  the  earth  can  be  worked. 

Spinach  will,  in  most  places,  need  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing,  applied  only  when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Soil  should  be  prepared  for  use  in  liot-beds  next 
spring.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  it  at  the  lime  it 
is  needed,  and  it  facilitates  matters  much  to  have  a 
good  heap  in  readiness.  A  light,  rich  loam  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  if  the  garden  soil  is  heavy,  use  a  portion 
of  sand.  Let  well-rotted  manure  form  one-third 
the  bulk.  Incorporate  the  whole  thoroughly, 
and  place  in  a  heap  and  cover  with  boards  or  sods. 

Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

In  this  department  there  is  little  to  add  to  our 
notes  of  last  month,  and  many  directions  given 
then  will  prove  quite  timely  now.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  gardening,  endeavor  to  do  now  everything 
that  will  save  work  next  spring. 

Planting  of  many  things  may  yet  be  done,  the 
rules  governing  the  planting  of  deciduous  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  being  much  the  same 
as  already  indicated  under  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

Bulbs  should  have  been  planted  last  month,  but 
they  may  be  put  in  now  with  good  results.  Bulbs 
of  Gladiolus,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  up.  Japan 
Lilies  are  quite  hardy.  Cover  all  bulb  beds,  new 
and  old,  with  a  good  coat  of  coarse  manure,  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

C hrysanthemnms  will  need  stakes.  Put  those  in 
pots,  after  their  bloom  is  over,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Dahlias. — If  these  are  still  in  the  ground,  take 
them  up  and  store  as  directed  last  month. 

Protect  half  hardy  things  as  the  weather  gets 
cold,  by  the  use  of  litter  and  evergreen  boughs. 

4wt*een  n,n«H  Hfiol-SBioiiscs. 

Sudden  changes  are  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
as  the  sun  still  does  a  good  part  of  the  heating, 
lire  will  only  be  needed  occasionally. 

Insects. — Watch  for  and  attack  on  their  appearance. 

Bulbs. — Bring  a  portion  of  the  pots  into  a  warm 
place,  if  they  have  made  a  good  supply  of  roots. 

Camellias  will  need  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe 
to  keep  the  foliage  healthy.  Keep  them  cool. 

Propagate ,  for  winter  blooming,  a  stock  of  rapidly 
growing  things,  if  there  are  vacancies  to  fill. 

Climbers  are  most  useful  in  the  green-house,  and 
amongst  these  the  Tropoeolums  are  very  valuable. 

Annuals  may  be  sown,  though  the  bloom  will  be 
late.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  and  Candytuft, 
are  always  in  request  for  bouquets  m  winter. 
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STILL  BETTER! 

ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  FIVE 

Most  Valuable 

PREMIUMS. 

Open  to  all  the  world. — Anybody  may 
yet  one  or  more  of  them. — Premiums 
offered  for  a  definite  number  of  names, 
so  that  one's  success  does  not  hinder 
another. — No  competition,  except  for  the 
single  animals,  and  for  these  only  to  see 
who  shall  call  for  them  first. — Enough 
Premiums  of  each  kind  {except  animals) 
to  supply  one  or  more  to  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  the  United  States,  British 
America,  and  elsewhere. — Every  article 
offered  Warranted  of  the  very  best  kind, 
and  true  to  the  description.  —  Terms 
liberal,  and  conditions  easy. — LARGE 
PAY  for  LITTLE  WORK.  Something 
for  you.  Reader  ! — Something  useful  and 
desirable  for  Farm ,  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold  — for  Mun,  Woman,  and  Child. 

The  election  excitement  being  now 
about  over,  we  can  all  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  regular  duties  and  business. 
The  Publishers  of  this  paper  are  at 
theirs.  First,  they  are  laying  large 
plans  for  furnishing  the  best  possible 
paper  during  1869 — one  that  shall  be 
valuable  to  everybody — valuable  for  its 
great  amount  of  useful,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  everything  that  pertains  to  in¬ 
door  and  out-door  practical  life— to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  old.  They  will 
provide  beautiful  and  instructive  En¬ 
gravings,  without  limit  as  to  number 


and  cost.  In  short,  they  will— guided 
by  long  experience,  and  with  unlimited 
resources— aim  to  supply  the  best  paper 
possible  to  be  made.— Second,  they  will 
seek  to  place  this  journal  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  The  price  will  be 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limits 
— depending,  as  heretofore,  upon  in¬ 
creased  circulation  to  meet  increased 
expenses. — Third,  they  will  try  to  have 
everybody  take  and  read  the  paper  who 
will  be  benefited  by  it, — and  who  will 
not?  But  this  is  a  great  country,  and 
though  almost  everybody  knows  of  the 
paper,  not  one  in  ten  knows  its  value, 
and  how  cheap  it  is.?,  The  Publishers, 
therefore,  solicit  the  kind  words  and 
deeds  of  the  present  readers  in  making 
the  paper  known  in  every  household. 
As  an  incentive,  or  reward,  or  recognition 
for  aid  of  this  kind,  the  Publishers  offer 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  presents  or 
Premiums  to  all  those  who  will  give  a 
little  time  (but  very  little  is  required)  to 
increasing  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

Please  look  over  the  table  of  Premium 
Articles,  and  the  description  of  them 
published  last  month  (another  copy 
will  be  sent  when  desired,)  select  what¬ 
ever  is  most  wanted,  and  you  can  get  it. 
We  know  these  articles  are  all  good,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  sending  them 
out,  aside  from  any  pecuniary  advantage 
derived.  Thousands  of  letters  of  thanks 
have  been  received  from  those  who  have 
hitherto  secured  our  various  premiums. 

Our  list  was  very  comprehensive  last 
month,  but  we  are  now  able  to  add 
some  fine  Devons  (premiums  101  to  105 
— see  descriptions)  so  that  the  list  for 
1869  is  quite  complete.  We  are  ready  to 
begin  sending  these  premiums  out  at  once 
— indeed,  many  have  already  obtained 
them.  A  Western  Lady  has  secured  a 
$650  Piano  since  Sept.  1st  for  premium 
subscribers.  All  subscribers  for  1869  can 
begin  now,  without  additional  expense. 
See  page  394.  Will  you  take  one  of  these 
premiums,  this  year,  Reader?  Suppose 
you  try  and  secure  it  during  November. 


EXPLANATION. — Our  immense  circulation  en¬ 
ables  us  to  do  things  on  an  extensive  s*ele,  and  doing  this, 
adds  again  to  our  circulation.  We  spend  large  sums  for 
engravings,  for  collecting  information,  etc.,  and  it  costs 
no  more  for  all  these  to  supply  half  a  million  subscribers 
than  it  would  half  a  thousand.  There  is  hut  one  office, 
one  set  of  editors,  engravers,  etc.,  to  he  supported,  and 
we  can  thus  furnish  a  superior  paper  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price. . .  .We  expend  all  the  subscription  money, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  in  simply  getting 
up  and  furnishing  the  paper  itself,  and  yet  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit,  besides  paying  all  the  premiums.  Our  un¬ 
precedented  circulation  makes  every  line  very  valuable  to 
advertisers,  who  gladly  pay  a  large  price  to  reach  so  many 
people— especially  as  they  know  we  shut  out  humbugs 
and  unreliable  parties  from  our  advertising  columns. 
So  our  advertisements  furnish  money  to  pay  premiums  ; 
the  premiums  get  more  subscribers ;  more  subscribers 
add  to  the  value  of  the  advertisements,  and  thus  we  get 
more  money  for  more  premiums.  The  whole  thing  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  courage  and  enterprise  to  carry 
it  out.  Everybody  gets  a  very  good  and  very  cheap  paper  ; 
and  thousands  of  people  get  good  premium  articles— just 
such  as  they  want — simply  by  making  up  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Tour  opportunity  to  do  this,  Reader,  is  just  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  world.  What 
premium  will  you  have  ?  Further  on  we  tell  how  to  get  it. 

It  Pays  DOURLV  to  try  for  our  Pre¬ 
miums.  A  few  odd  hours’  work,  with  a  copy 
of  the  paper  to  show,  will  collect  enough  sub¬ 
scribers  to  secure  one  of  the  fine  articles  in 
our  list.  As  a  business,  some  Gentlemen,  several 
boys,  and  many  Ladies,  canvassed  for  subscribers, 
received  various  premiums,  sold  them  for  cash,  and 
made  high  wages.  One  Lady  thus  made  $1,200  in 
less  than  6  months  the  past  year.  Others  made 
$150  to  $250  each,  in  single  months. — Again,  Ev¬ 
erybody  that  circulates  the  Agriculturist,  and  thus 
gets  more  people  to  reading  and  thinking,  is  doing 
a  good  work  for  the  country.  Twenty-five  copies 
circulating  in  a  neighborhood  will  stimulate 
thought  and  enterprise  that  will  soon  increase 
tae  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  place. 

Pi  •esents.  —  Many  persons  make  up  clubs 
and  secure  our  premium  articles,  as  sewing 
machines,  silver  sets,  etc.,  for  presents  to  a 
wife  or  friend.  Many  neighborhoods  make  up 
clubs  for  sewing  machines  to  be  given  to  poor 
widows,  or  to  a  Pastor’s  wife.  Scholars  unite  and 
get  a  Watch  for  a  teacher,  a  Melodeon  for  their 
school  room,  and  so  on. 

Read  and  carefully  note  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing:  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  Jrom  one  or  a  dozen 
different  Post-Offices.  But. . .  (6)  Say  with  each  name 
or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it _ (e)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 

ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  will  be  allowed, 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it _ (dy  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.  B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  artic.cc  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

G  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents. . .  (gr)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
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Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


Description  of  tiie  Premiums. 

A  Pull  Description  of  all  the  premiums  is  given  on 
an  extra  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following  : 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  ami  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $t  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets  sent  free.] 

Number 


'si 

Si 

4 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  2S— (1869). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Short-horn  Bull,  “  Clansman . $500  00 

li— Short-horn  Bull,  “Malcolm” . $500  00 

3— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Werner," . $250  00 

4c— Ayrshire  Bull,  “Puke  of  Hartford  "..$200  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  McKeown," . $200  00 

r  6 —Ayrshire  Bull,  “Malvern." . $200  00 

J  7— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Du  gal  Grant," . $150  00 

Ayrshire  Bull,  “Johnny  Groat," . $150  00 

9— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  John  Brown," . $150  00 

XO— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf . $80  00 

11—  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf. . $80  00 

12—  Alderney  Bull,  “  Wachusett." . $200  00 

1 3—  Alderney  Bull,  “  Ascutney," . $200  00 

14 —  Alderney  Bull,  “  Ossipee,'' . $200  00 

15  —Alderney  Bull,  “  Alleghany ,” . $200  00 

16—  Colswold  Bam . $200  00 

17—  Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

18—  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00 

19—  Cotsxoold  Bam . $100  00 

HO— Cotswold  Ewe . $100  00 

21  —  Cotsxoold  Ewe . $100  00 

22—  La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair . $10  00 

2 3— Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair . $10  00 

21 —  Crevecoeur  Fowls,  one  Pair . $40  00 

25 — Black  Spanish  Folds,  one  Pair. . $25  00 

HO— Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

27  —Brahmas,  Dark,  one  Pair . $15  00 

28—  Gold  Lacecl  Sebright  Bantams,  one  Pnir$15  00 
HO— Early  Bose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel).. % 2  00 

30—  -  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds ) . .  $5  00 

31—  Floroer  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).. .  $5  00 

32—  Nursery  Stock,  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

33—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  it  Wilson) . . $55  00 

35 — Sewing  Machine  (  Grover  ck  Baker) . $55  00 

36—  Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.).. $60  00 

37 — Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer’s  Tailoring) .. $S0  00 

39 — Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxd:  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (Finkle  dt  Lyon) . . .  ..$00  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's )  — . $14  00 

42—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

43 — Tea  Set  ( Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

44—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  —  $30  00 

45 — Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

46 — One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) —  $6  00 

47—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

48 —  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) — $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Arcs.)  $20  00 

50—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  —  $24  00 

51—  Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) —  $5  00 
S'i—Melodeon.  4-o'ctave(G.  A. Prince  ttCo.'s)  $6?  00 

53—  Melocleon,  5 -octave  (do,  do.) . $112  00 

54 —  Piano,  Splendid  !-oct.( Ste.inway  J' Sons) $650  00 
55  —Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Doehler  <£  Co., )$450  00 

56—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

57 — Ladies'  FineGoldWatch(Arn.WatchCo)%m  00 

58 — Double  Bbl.Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  /7.,)$30  00 

59—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.). .$60  00 

60—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

61  — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

63 — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

63  —Golil  Pen,  Sil.Case.EJWarren&Spadone)  $4  50 

64 —  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

65  —Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

6n— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

67 —Buckeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2 . $125  00 

6  8  — A  lien's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $19  50 

69—  Collins  <6  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

'll— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  <St  Co.) . $14  00 

72—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

73—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

7 4 —  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $80  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary%V2  00 

76—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  ) 

77—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

78—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—( Each  add' l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

81  -Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XX VII 

82 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

83—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

84  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

85 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

86—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 


87  —Twelve 

Vols.  XVI  to  XX  VII 

88— A  SID 

Library  ( 

Your  Choice) 

89— A 

S15 

Library 

do. 

91) — A  ‘ 

S‘<20 

library 

do. 

91 -A  ‘ 

$35 

Library 

do. 

9 H-A  ! 

830 

Library 

do. 

93— A 

$35 

Library 

do. 

94— A 

$40 

Library 

do. 

95 — A  ! 

$45 

Library 

do. 

95— A 

$50 

Library 

do. 

97 -A 

$GO 

Library 

do. 

98— A  1 

$75 

Library 

do. 

99 -A  1 

$100 

Library 

do. 

of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1- 


1250 

1250 

700 

050 

650 

050 

525 

525 

525 

325 

325 

840 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

350 

350 

S50 

350 

150 

150 

150 

120 

75 

75 

75 

25 

37 

87 

97 

52 

240 

240 

270 

275 

320 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 
295 
400 

1600 

1250 

150 

850 

150 

270 

190 

55 

75 

85 

42 

65 

90 

450 

97 

120 

87 

70 

20 

48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 
47 
54 


100— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 

101  —Devon  Bull  “  Gen.  Lyon  " . $250  00 

10  i— Devon  Bull”  Jack" .  $150  00 

103  —Devon  Bull  “  Bloodgood" . $125  00 

104—  Devon  Bull  “  Pocasset" . $  75  00 

105  —Devon  Bull  “  Cohasset" . .$  50  00) 


24 
36 
48 
60 
71 

128 
58 
85 
106 
125 
144 
162 
177 
192 
207 
SO  237 
100  282 
1251  360 


250 

180 

150 

90 


700 

525 

450 

820 

225 


S Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1 00  inclusive,  ivill  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  tfigt  may  be  specified. 


No.  20.— Early  Rose  Potatoes.— This 
remarkable  variety  has  awakened  so  much  interest 
throughout  the  country  that  there  is  a  general  desire 
to  get  a  few  as  a  start  for  seed.  A  few  hundred  people 
only  have  been  able  to  get  them.  We  have,  therefore,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  to  supply  us  with 
a  quantity  of  the  genuine  article,  put  up  in  3  lb  parcels, 
to  go  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
They  should  go  out  before  freezing  weather,  but  when  too 
late  for  this,  we  will  keep  them  until  warm  enough  to 
mail  them  in  Spring.  This  premium  can  only  remain 
open  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  For  some  account  of 
the  Early  Rose,  see  page  856  of  Agriculturist  for  last 
month  (October,)  and  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son’s  advertise¬ 
ment  in  same  paper.  We  send  3  lbs.  to  the  canvasser 
furnishing  a  club  of  four  at  $1.50  each.  For  fourteen 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  four  3  lb.  packages. 

No.  72  —  Crandall’s  Improved 

Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Bams,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and  with  each  box  is  a 
card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  The  Premium 
sets  are  plain.  The  same  blocks  may  be  had,  maple 
finished,  by  sending  3  more  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  or 
10  more  at  $1  each.  Send  for  a  descriptive  show-bill. 

Nos.  7©  to  81-Volumcs  of  tlae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1  .75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to 

each  volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$30,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVII,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numberB 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well.— Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 

No*.  82  to  87 — SI  omul  Volume*  of 

Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
extra  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88 to  99-GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Houseliold.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  next  column,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  hooks  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
$25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. - -Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  Let  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite 

their  efforts  and  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  IDO— General  Book  Premium. - 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  next  column,  to  the  amonnt  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1  r  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  elnb  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  elubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

191-195.-DEVON  BIJEE8.— Owimg 
to  the  absence  from  home  of  the  owner,  we  were  nnable 
to  announce  these  very  desirable  premiums  last  month. 
The  Devon*  are  remarkably  beautiful  oattle,  of  a  dark 
red  or  bright  mahogany  color ;  they  are  very  hardy  and 
active— able  to  pick  lip  a  living  easily.  The  caws  give  a 
medium  quality  of  rich  milk,  and  hold  out  long.  The 
oxen  are  the  best  light-draft  cattle  in  the  world— am¬ 
bitious,  yet  cjoeilo,  quick,  intelligent,  and  tough.  Devqq 


beef  is  of  superior  quality,  and  always  quoted  high  in 
our  beef  markets.  Devons  come  slower  to  maturity  than 
most  other  breeds,  hut  remain  much  longer  of  full  vigor 
and  value. —  Grade  Devons  out  of  large  common  cows 
make  either  large  red  oxen  of  great  docility,  quickness, 
and  strength,  or  almost  uniformly  fine,  good-sized  cows 

and  excellent  milkers . We  have  selected  the  following 

animals  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  the  Hon.  Ephraim 
H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  viz.:  one  3-year  and  two 
1-year  old  hulls,  and  two  hull  calves,  all  of  Mr.  Hyde’s 
own  breeding.  This  herd  has  taken  the  most  important 
prizes  for  the  past  two  years,  at  least,  of  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Society,  and  has,  we  are  confident,  no  supe¬ 
rior  in  America.  Wherever  these  animals  go,  they  will 
improve  the  stock  of  the  region. 

No.  lOl.-WcvonltiBll14  Gem.  iLyon.” 
—Calved  June  25th,  1867.  Sire,  Devoid,  out  of  Devonia, 
(1925.)  Dam ,  Fairy  9,  (101)  by  Comet  22,  (162.)  Grand 
Dam,  Fairy  4,  (99).  Great  Grand  Dam,  imported  Fairy, 
bred  by  C.  Turner.  Price  $250. 

No.  102. — Devon  Bull  “  .Usm-lso’' — 
(256).  Calved  May,  1865.  Sire,  Nero  (79.)  Dam,  Lizzie, 
(212)  by  Kossuth  (53.)  Grand  Dam,  Jane,  (161)  by  im¬ 
ported  Albert  (2),  etc.  Jack  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
as  a  2-year  old  by  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Society  at  Provi¬ 
dence  last  year.  Price  $150. 

No.  105$.  —  Devon  Bull  “  Blood, 
good.”  (168)— Calved  June  25th,  1867.  Sire,  Devoni, 
(196)  out  of  Devonia  (1295  E.)  Dam,  Venus,  (341)  by 
Kossuth,  (53.)  Grand  Dam,  Lady  Dodge,  (192.)  Great 
Grand  Dam,  Lady  Jane,  (195)  by  imported  Bloomfield, 
(372.)  Price,  $125. 

No.  l©4.-Devon  RuII  Calf,  “Po» 

casset.”— Calved  August  28th,  1868.  Sire,  Lion,  (265.) 
Dam ,  Fairy  9,  (101.)  Price,  $75. 

No.  105.  —  Devon  Bull  Calf,  “Co. 

liasset.”— Calved  August  25th,  1868.  Sire,  Lion,  (265.) 
Dam,  Winona.  Price,  $50. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  IDS'"  All 
these  areincluded  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  88  to  100  above.) 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Ilook . 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  186T&  1868,  each,  pa., 50c.-  c!  o’ 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868, each, pa., 50c.:  clu 
American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller _ 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manure . 

Book  of  Evergreens  (J.  Hoopes) . . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breck'sNew  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Boole.. . . . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian. .  . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . . . .  8vo„  cloth,. . 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  (Turner) . . . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  . 

Darwin’s  Animals  &  Plants  under  Domestication,']  vols. 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c..  cloth.. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.. 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . . 

Flax  Culture . . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  Edition) . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo..$4 :  el’d  pis. 
Harris’  Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Eacli 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . . 

Hop  Culture .  . 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  IIot-Houses . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . - . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . 

Onion  Culture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c . paper. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  . 

Percheron  Horse .  . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new)  . 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  30c . cloth. . 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  bound 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Touatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . 

youatt  pq  Sheep. .  . . . 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

75 
SO 
3  00 
SO 
1  75 
10  00 
10  00 
30 
25 
3  00 
1  60 
1  75 
1  50 
1  00 
75 
75 
75 

5  ob 
t  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

6  00 
60 

6  50 
1  50 
75 
1  50 
50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
20 
1  50 
1  50 
30 
75 
6  00 
1  50 
1  75 
40 
1  50 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
75 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
20 
SO 
75 
1  23 
60 

1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  0C 
1  0C 
60 
75 
73 
75 
1  50 
1  M 
1  50 
2“ 
1  5( 
1  5< 
1  5( 
1  0( 
1  Oi 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  14,  1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW-YOKK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  davs  this nTth.36S.000  1,725,000  2,3S9,000  (1 1,000  310.000  2,217,000 

27  days  last  m’tli.297,500  431,000  2,189,000  23,000  91,000  611,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  (invalids  m’th.277,000  2,119,000  2,033,000 152,000  217,500  1,701,000 
27  days  last  m’tli, 281,500  1,142,000  2,928,000  89,000  1,250  1,396,000 

ii.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  1808... .368.000  1,725, 000  2,389.000  61,000  316,000  2,217.000 

27  days  1867...  .437,000  2, 216.000  1,750,000  189,090  805,000  1,210,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1868  277.000  2,119,000  2,038,000  152.000  217,500  1,761,000 

27  days  1367  441,000  1,802.000  2,911,000  350,000  - -  2,916,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  i  to  Oct.  14: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1868 

...720.927  3 

,938.424  5 

,541,609 

153.093 

— 

43,326 

38G7. , 

994,557  6, 

,652,198 

219,722 

886,667 

106,717 

1866. 

311,136  10 

,233,644 

192,489 

106,416  1, 

018,165 

4. 

Stock  of 

grain  in 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Malt. 

1868. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

busli. 

Oct. 

12... 

...  483, SOG 

2,508,744 

31,825 

22,026 

1,393,936 

59,651 

Sept 

.  9... 

.  .  216,549 

2,143,590 

— 

16,990 

256,427 

97,094 

Aug. 

11.. 

. . .  585,370 

1,611,468 

— 

575 

489,100 

92,995 

July 

13... 

...  592,919 

1,460,412 

28,897 

575 

780.S25 

57.138 

J  une 

10... 

...1,576.797 

1,326.171 

51,460 

575 

527,364 

11,565 

May 

12... 

....  319,842 

1,039.611 

33,341 

- * 

493,494 

8,705 

Apr. 

13.... 

...  636,630 

1,228,259 

8,276 

13,235 

894,199 

— 

Mar 

10. . . 

...1,175,152 

1.719.S22 

43,542 

46,614 

1,794,212 

34,102 

Fell. 

11... 

...  1 ,507,679 

1 ,705,380 

182,111 

93,032 

2,134.191 

65,237 

Jan. 

13. .. 

,...1,647,418 

1,434,353 

1S9,330 

161,313 

2,379,826 

G9.3S9 

1867. 

Dec. 

11.. 

. .  .1,804,215 

1,653,094 

202,900 

392,815 

3,199,563 

83,445 

Nov. 

12.. 

. ..  941.129 

1,954.706 

134,543 

361,053 

2,246,752 

52,155 

Oct. 

15... 

...  167,608 

967,664 

7,300 

32,793 

890, S97 

57,977 

5.  Receipts  at  tide  water  at  Albany  to  Oct.  1th  : 


Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye.  Barley.  Oats, 


bbls.  bash.  bush. 

bush. 

busli. 

bush . 

1868.... 212.800  7,298,700  14,21- 

1,700  ; 

330,800  1,014.900 

7,565,800 

1867.  ...160,300  2,261,800  11,937,000  300,600  485,400 

4,089,500 

1866. ..  .133,100  2,448,100  21,117,000  713,000  537,300 

6,835,600 

Current  Wholesale  Trices. 

Sept.  14. 

Oct.  14. 

Price  of  Gold  . 

144% 

136% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Slate  *6  75 

@  9  65 

$6  50 

©  9  15 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.  . 

8  75 

@16  25 

8  75 

@15  25 

Extra  Western. . 

8  00 

@13  75 

7  15 

@13  50 

Extra  Genesee . 

9  65 

@12  00 

9  15 

@12  00 

Superfine  Western . 

6  75 

@  8  00 

6  CO 

©  7  20 

It v k  Flour. . 

6  50 

@  8  75 

6  00 

©  8  50 

Corn  Meal . 

5  65 

@  6  6.5 

5  35 

@  6  45 

Wheat— All  kinds  ot  White 

2  30 

@  2  80 

2  25 

.©  2  78 

Ail  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  75 

@  2  38 

1  50 

©  2  20 

Corn— Yellow . 

1  23 

@  1  25 

1  20 

©  1  23 

Mixed  . 

1  15 

@  1  22 

1  15 

@  1  19 1$ 

Oats—  Western  . . . 

63 

@  82 

73&.@  75 

State . . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

Rye..  . . 

1  40 

@  1  65 

1  60 

©  1  70 

Barley  . 

Nominal. 

2  25 

©  2  3S4$ 

Hay— Bale  ?)  100  tt . 

65 

@  1  35 

65 

©  1  35 

Loose . . 

75 

@  1  35 

70 

©  1  40 

Straw,  #100  ft . 

70 

@  85 

70 

©  90 

Cotton— Middlings,  ^  ft  ... 

26 

@  26% 

264$©  27% 

Hops— Crop  ot  1868,  If)  lb  . 

10 

©  25 

15 

@  24 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ^  lb 

75 

@  85 

75 

®  85 

Seed— Clover,  ift  lb  . 

13%@  14K 

1S%@  14% 

Timothy.  $  bushel . 

3  00 

©  3  25 

3  00 

@  3  25 

Flax,  $  bushel . 

2  SO 

®  2  85 

2  70 

@  2  80 

Sugar— Brown,  V  lb  . 

10 

©  13% 

10%@  14% 

Molasses,  Cuba,  3ft  gal 

32 

©  52 

85 

©  55 

Coffee—  Hi o,  (Gold,  in  bond) 

8%©  12  y. 

7k@  12!4 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  $Ub. 

10 

©  22 

8 

®  20 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  lb 

5k@  50 

5 

@  65 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,^  lb. 

38 

©  55 

35 

®  65 

Domestic,  pulled,  $  lb . 

30 

©  50 

34 

©  52 

California,  unwashed, . 

25 

@  35 

21 

@  36 

Tallow.  $  lb  . 

13%@  134$ 

13 

©  33% 

oil-Cake— ¥  ton . 

@70  Oil 

58  00 

@64  00 

Pork— Mess,  ift  barrel  — 

29  20 

@29  35 

2S  75 

@29  00 

Prime,  if)  barrel  . 

23  50 

@24  50 

21  00 

@25  00 

33eef— Plain  mess . 

11  00 

@20  50 

11  50 

@19  50 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  3ft  ft. 

19!$@  20% 

17%@  10% 

Butter  —Western,  9 lb . 

25 

@  39 

2d 

@  40 

State,  ?)  Ib  . 

37 

@  50 

37 

©  55 

cheese  .  . 

8 

©  17% 

8 

©  174$ 

Beans— i‘l  bushel  .  . 

4  00 

@  5  50 

3  50 

@  4  50 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,$  bn. 

1  60 

@  1  65 

1  45 

@  1  50 

Eggs—  Fresh,  i)  dozen  - 

25 

©  20 

24 

@  30 

Poultry— Fowls,  3ft  ft . 

20 

@  22 

16 

©  IS 

Turkeys,  ^  ft  . . 

23 

@  25 

20 

©  22 

Potatoes,  new- #  bbl . 

2  25 

@  3  50 

1  25 

@  3  50 

Apples— W  barrel . 

1  50 

@  5  00 

2  00 

@  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  3ft  bbl. . 

4  50 

@  6  00 

1  25 

©  3  50 

Cranberries.  3ft barrel .. 

Nominal. 

10  (10 

@15  00 

Turnips—?)  bbl  . 

2  50 

@  3  00 

2  00 

©  2  50 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

8  00 

@12  00 

7  50 

@12  00 

Onions  IP  100  bunches . 

6  00 

@  8  00 

5  50 

©  7  00 

Beets  if)  100  bunches . 

2  75 

@  4  00 

3  00 

@  3  75 

cucumbers— $  100 . 

40 

©  75 

DO 

@  75 

Green  Corn—?)  too . 

75 

@  1  25 

— 

©  - 

Tomatoes—?)  basket . 

30 

©  40 

— 

©  - 

Squashes— bbl . 

2  50 

@  4  00 

— 

©  — 

Peaches—?)  crate . 

1  00 

©  7  00 

1  50 

@  6  50 

Pears— 13  bbl  . 

4  50 

@17  00 

6  00 

@25  00 

Watermelons— $  1,00........ 

5  00 

@35  00 

— 

©  — 

Nutmeg  Melons— 3ft  bbl . 

1  50 

@  2  50 

— 

©  - 

Gages—?)  bushel . 

2  00 

@  4  00 

— 

©  - 

Grapes— $  pound . 

8 

@  15 

10 

©  20 

Quinces—?)  100 .  . 

1  75 

©  4  00 

Gold  has  declined  materially  since  our  last,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  offerings,  chiefly  on  Govern¬ 
ment  account.  The  latest  quotations  are  136@137>>8. 

_ There  has  been  increased  activity  in  the  Breadstuff 

line,  but  prices  have  been  generally  quoted  much  lower. 
The  export  demand  has  been  running- mainly  on  Flour 
and  Wheat.  The  home  trade  inquiry  has  been  good  for 


most  articles,  and  there  has  been  an  unusually  brisk 
speculative  movement  in  Corn  and  Oats,  as  also  to  some 
extent  in  Rye  and  Barley.  Flour,  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Com, 
closed  decidedly  in  favor  of  buyers,  as  regards  prices. 
Barley  and  Oats  leave  off  with  an  upward  tendency ....  Pro¬ 
visions  have  been  in  more  active  request,  but  at  unsettled 
prices.  Pojk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  closed  with  consider¬ 
able  firmness.  Bacon,  Lard,  and  Beef,  were  quoted 
cheaper. . .  .Cotton  has  been  fairly  active,  closing  steadily 
at  our  quotations.  The  receipts  at  the  ports,  thus  far 
this  season,  since  Sept.  1st,  arc  some  115,000  hales.  The 
crop  of  1867-8  reached  2,430,803  bales,  of  which  1,657,015 
bales  were  exported.  The  crop  of  the  preceding  Cotton 
year  was  1,951,988,  of  which  there  were  1,55S,787  bales 
shipped  to  foreign  ports  ...Wool  has  been  less  active, 
but  quoted  higher,  closing  buoyantly,  on  a  reduced  sup¬ 
ply  of  desirable  grades  of  domestic. ..  Tobacco,  Hay, 
and  Seeds,  have  been  in  less  demand,  and  rather  easier 
in  price _ Hops  have  been  more  active  and  quoted  firmer. 

Niew  York  ILive  Stock  JBarkets.- 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

Sept.  21st . 7,212  123  1.743  37.677  17,825  64,589 

do.  28th . 7,910  109  2.090  36.119  19,209  64,528 

Oct.  5t.h . 6,807  116  1,682  46,577  18,982  74,174 

do.  12th . 6,895  117  1,51 1  40,261  23,801  72,585 


Total  in  four  Weeks . 27,924  456  7.026  160.634  79,817  275.867 

do  for  previous  5  Weeks. 2S, 620  820  9,352  180,222  81,549  308,970 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average 

per  Week. . 

.  6.981 

114 

1,756 

40,158 

19,954 

do. 

do.  last  Mouth  5,721 

178 

1,870 

36,(44 

16,309 

do. 

do. 

prev's  Month  6,135 

102 

1,529 

21,832 

13,135 

Average 

per  Week. 

1867  .  5,54-4 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

2C.605 

do. 

do. 

do.  1866. 

.  5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do. 

do.  1865 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. 

do. 

do.  1864. 

. 5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do. 

do. 

do.  1863. 

. 5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21.070 

Total 

in 

1867. ...... 

.  .  .293,832 

3.369 

69,941 

1,174,154 

1,102.643 

Total 

in 

1866  . 

. . .  .298.880 

4,885 

62. 120 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total 

in 

1865 . 

. . .  .270,271 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573.197 

Total 

in 

1861 . 

. . .  .267.609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,270 

Total 

in 

1863 . 

. , .  .2(54,091 

6,470 

35,705 

519,310 

1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Oct.  12th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  cattle  disease  has  entire¬ 
ly  subsided,  and  confidence  between  buyer  and  seller  is 
again  established.  The  fall  trade  may  be  considered 
fairly  under  way.  With  the  return  of  cool  nights,  ena¬ 
bling  the  butcher  to  keep  his  meat  better,  larger  lots  are 
looked  for,  and  sales  more  readily  effected.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  most  departments  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Much  of  the  stock  has  been  no  better  than  the  average 
of  the  past  few  months,  while  some  of  it  has  fallen  far  | 
below.  The  majority  of  all  the  cattle  that  have  come  to  j 
market  for  the  past  three  months  have  been  no  better  than 
“  stock  cattle  ”  ought  to  be,  that  need  six  months  of  corn¬ 
feeding  before  they  are  fit  for  market.  This  fact,  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  has  kept  prices  down.  The 
demand  was  quite  equal  to  the  supply,  and  at  no  time  can 
the  market  he  said  to  have  been  overstocked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold: 

Sept.21st  ranged  9@17  c.  Av.  14%e.  Largest  sales  13  @15 
do.  28th  do.  9@17  c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @157$ 

Oct.  5th  do.  10@17  c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @15 

do.  12th  do.  10@17  c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @157$ 

Compared  with  prices  paid  last  month,  there  has  been 
a  decline  of  at  least  y2c.  per  pound.  This  decline  is  due 
to  the  large  number  of  thin  cattle  on  sale.  The  “tops” 
of  every  drove  have  quite  held  their  own,  and  sold  readily 
as  soon  as  market  opened.  The  less  desirable  ones  drag¬ 
ged  a  little,  while  those  poor,  thin  things,  old  oxen, 
cows,  and  stags,  sold  later  in  the  day  for  what  they  would 
bring.  The  lowest  prices  on  our  list  were  quite  enough 
for  some. ...  Klilcli  Cows  have  been  quite  steady  all 
the  month,  botli  as  to  price  and  supply.  There  have  been 
some  good  cows  sold,  but  the  majority  are  what  may  be 
called  “  common  milkers.”  Some  extra  milkers  with 
their  calves  brought  $110@$112,  but  such  were  very  few. 
The  top  of  the  market  may  be  said  to  be  $100.  Good  com¬ 
mon  cows  sold  at  $S0@$90,  and  inferior  milkers  as  low  as 

$45@.$50 _ Yea!  Calves.— There  has  been  a  slight 

falling  off,  and  prices  have  advanced  a  little.  There  is  a 
little  more  call  for  meat  of  this  sort,  and  live  calves,  fat 
and  fresh,  are  sold  quickly.  Prices  range  for  prime  12® 
1254c.  per  pound,  and  so  on  down  to  Sc.  for  “grass  fed.” 

. .  Slaeep  and  BjatuBs  have  been  plenty  every  mar¬ 
ket  day,  but  the  slight  increase  in  demand  has  kept  the 
market  from  being  overstocked.  Good  fat  sheep  have 
advanced  a  little  in  price,  and  are  called  for  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Prices  range  for  common  at  4t4@514c.  per 
pound;  a  few  prime  lots  sell  as  high  as 6@674c-  Lambs 
have  not  advanced  any  in  price,  and  are  plenty.  Sales 

area  little  slow;  prices  range  at  6;4@Sc . Swine. 

—The  increased  arrivals  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  12th 
caused  a  decline  of  >4c.  per  pound.  Slaughterers  are 
crying  down  prices  to  a  point  at  which  they  can  aft'ord  to 
begin  to  pack.  Prices  range  at  from  874@9-y;c.  per 
pound,  live  weight.  For  previous  weeks  prices  have 
been  a  little  better,  and  the  market  steady  ;i!l  the  jnonth, 


Large  Pay  *»  Little  Work. 

No  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  persons  to  receive  a  large  return  for  a  little  work 
—on  rainy  days,  evenings,  election  days,  odd  spells,  and 
even  for  constant  occupation,— than  is  now  offered  by  the  j 
Publishers,  in  their  Premium  lists  for  the  coming  volume. 

It  is  work,  too,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  engage.  About  $20,000  were  thus  earned 
during  a  year  past  by  a  small  portion  of  our  readers,  some  1 
ladies  getting  from  $400  to  $1,300  each,  for  premi¬ 
ums  earned  and  sold,  and  small  boys  and  girls  as  much  as 
$100  each.  The  total  sum  might  just  as  well  have  been 
$40,000  or  $60,000  or  $100,000,  if  two,  three, 
or  five  times  as  many  persons  had  taken  hold  of  the 
work.  The  Agriculturist  went  to  some  twenty-two 
thousand  Post-Oftices,  while  premiums  went  to  less  than 
four  thousand.  It  only  needs  some  enterprising  person 
at  every  Post-Office  to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a 
premium  club  can  easily  be  gathered.  Indeed,  at  most 
places  there  is  room  for  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  - 
Premium  Clubs.  Few  Post-Offices  have  around  them 
less  than  25  families,  and  most-  have  hundreds  of  families 
which  ought  to  take  this  paper.  We  have  100  to  500  sub¬ 
scribers  at  many  Post-Oftices,  and  still  more  at  some 
others.  Any  one  who  will  take  hold  with  a  will,  deter¬ 
mined  to  succeed,  will  succeed.  The  paper  is  very  cheap— 
is  wortii  more  than  it  costs  to  every  family— and  it  only 
needs  some  one  to  explain  this  in  order  to  get  a  large 
club  of  subscribers.  You,  Reader,  may  as  well  secure  a 


premium,  as  any  one  else ;  And,  election  being  over, 

Now  Is  Just  tlie  Time  to  Begin. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Mow  to  If  emit* — Oseclt*  on  New- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  host  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  xoithout  any  loss. 

Registered  ILetters,  under  tbc  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Obsene,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
recetyt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

— To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad¬ 
ded  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  LTnited  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

gipUcmlicl  JPrvmitsBsi!?,  such  as  have 
never  been  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  Journal,  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Publishers  in  the  premium  sheet  sent  out 
last  month.  The  premiums  include  nearly  all  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  offered  last  year ;  other  good  new  things, 
such  as  the  Early  Rose  Potato,  Watches  made  particular¬ 
ly  for  us.  Field  Croquet,  etc. ;  and  especially  a  fine  lot  of 
Breeding  animals.  We  would  like  to  impress  the  fact, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  one  or  more  of  the  premiums  can  be 
obtained  at  every  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories,  in  British  America,  etc.,  etc.  Human  nature 
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is  the  same  everywhere.  What  was  clone  in  3.000  to  4.000 
places  last  year,  can  be  clone  in  25,000  places  this  year. 
The  work  will  pay  well,  and  do  good  besides.  Every  one 
read  through  the  premium  sheet. 

Tlie  Departnient  of  Agriculture. 

— There  is  every  prospect  that  those  who  have  been  look¬ 
ing  fora  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  Commissioner,  Col. 
Horace  Capron,  evidently  intends  to  make  it  both  useful 
and  creditable  to  the  country.  The  offices  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  crypt  of  the  Patent  Office  building  to  a 
spacious  new  structure  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
Prof.  Glover,  who  has  already  clone  so  much  under  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  will  here  have  ample  room 
for  his  agricultural  museum.  The  old  propagating  garden 
is  to  be  given  up,  and  Mr.  Saunders  will  have  abundant 
space  in  the  grounds  about  the  new  building,  not  only 
for  experimental  work,  but  for  a  display  of  his  taste  in 
ornamental  and  landscape  gardening.  A  number  of  acres 
have  been  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  park,  which  are  to  be 
planted  as  an  arboretum  which  shall  contain  specimens 
of  all  trees  hardy  in  the  locality.  These  grounds  are 
what  under  the  name  of  an  “  Experimental  Farm  ”  were 
formerly  so  justly  ridiculed.  The  chemist,  Dr.  Antisell, 
has  a  convenient  and  well-appointed  laboratory.  In  the 
working  force  great  changes  have  been  made  ;  a  large 
number  of  hangers-on  have  been  discharged,  and  these  are 
of  course  opposed  to  the  Department  and  its  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  Every  thing  about  the  Department  shows 
marks  of  energy  and  judgment,  and  we  feel  warranted  in 
hoping  that  when  the  Commissioner  and  his  assistants 
have  become  fairly  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  they  will 
be  able  to  do  good  work  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Two  Very  Complete  Country  BSesl- 

<lences  are  now  being  finished  by  Mr.  Judd,  near  his 
own  Homestead,  in  Flushing.  They  have  been  erected 
partly  as  a  source  of  amusement,  and  to  exercise  his  own 
taste,  and  to  show  how  many  conveniences  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  one’s  house  with  a  moderate  outlay;  and 
partly  to  prepare  houses  inviting  to  good  neighbors. 
They  have  all  the  conveniences  of  first-class  city  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  some  not  usually  found  there— especially  coun¬ 
try  air  and  space,  with  churches  and  schools  within 
walking  distance ;  and  though  ten  miles  away,  they  are 
now  quite  as  accessible  to  the  business  centre  of  New 
York  by  means  of  two  railroads  and  ferries,  as  are  most 
of  the  better  dwelling  houses  on  Manhattan  Island.  They 
will  be  shown  with  pleasure  after  Nov.  10th  to  any  who 
may  contemplate  building  and  may  wish  to  examine 
them.  They  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  Price 
with  lot,  (125x140ft.,)  on  a  fine  avenue,  about  $14,000. 

Sundry  Humhngs. — Unsafe  Oils. — 

For  many  year's  the  Agriculturist  has  alone  fought  the 
legions  of  fraud  and  humbug.  We,  however,  stood  our 
ground,  and  when  visibly  gaining  upon  the  enemy,  aid 
came  in  the  form  of  a  law  of  Congress,  late,  to  be  sure,  but 
welcome,  in  which  sending  forth  gift  concert  circulars 
and  all  similar  matters  through  the  mails  was  made  a 
penal  offence.  This  law  has  been  a  severe  check  to  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  gift  line,  and  though  they  will  probably  find 
some  way  to  get  around  toe  law,  for  the  present  they  are 
on  the  retreat.  These  chaps  will  soon  break  out  in  a  new 
place,  but  we  shall  try  to  follow  them  up,  whatever  colors 
they  may  fly.  The  gift-enterprise  business  is  so  far  de¬ 
feated  that  for  a  whole  month  we  have  seen  no  new  phase 
of  it.  It  is  probably  only  a  lull  in  the  fight,  but  “for  this 
relief  much  thanks.’’  And  Congress  has  our  gratitude, 
as  it  should  have  that  of  the  whole  community  of  our 
readers,  for  the  help  it  has  afforded  us  and  them.  Villany 
assumes  many  shapes,  of  which  the  gift-enterprise  is 
only  one. . .  .Are  the  “  One  dollar  ”  concerns,  now  becom¬ 
ing  so  plenty  in  N.  Y.  City  and  elsewhere,  the  honest, 
straightforward  thing?  Our  readers  must  judge  for 
themselves,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  over-san¬ 
guine  in  rushing  after  these  people  of  large  promises. 
Van  Allen  and  his  Eureka  Oil  need  to  be  again  mention¬ 
ed.  We  call  attention  to  this  subject  for  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  First,  to  denounce  most  strongly  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  camphor  and  benzine,  because  it  is  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.  Both  of  the  articles  are  volatile,  and  one 
forms  a  very  explosive  vapor.  Why  people  will  buy 
such  stuff  and  burn  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  but 
they  do  so,  and  both  life  and  property  are  sacrificed  by 
their  use.  Secondly,  we  wish  to  bring  to  mind  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  dangerous  oils.  Congress  has  tried  to 
protect  the  people  in  this  respect  by  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  The  law  is  found  in  Sec.  29  of  Amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws,  approved  March  2d,  1867. 
(See  March,  1868,  p.  88.)  This  act  provides  severe  penal¬ 
ties  for  mixing  for  sale,  or  for  selling  any  oil  or  burning 
fluid  that  will  not  stand  the  “fire  test,”  as  it  is  called. 
So  little  seems  to  be  known  about  this  very  important 
subject  that  yve  will  explain.  The  “fire  test  ”  is  simply 


this.  Place  a  vessel  of  Water  on  the  stove  and  heat  it  to 
the  temperature  of  110°  F. ;  put  in  another  vessel 
(say  a  tin  hasin)  some  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  place 
this  dish  so  it  will  float  on  the  water,  and  let  the  whole 
remain  a  few  minutes  until  the  oil  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  Now  thrust  a  lighted  stick 
into  the  oil;  if  the  flame  on  the  slick  is  extinguished, 
the  oil  is  safe  from  explosion.  If  it  burn,  however,  it  is 
a  dangerous  oil,  and  its  sale  is  prohibited  by  the  law. 
Any  person  may  find  plenty  of  bad  oil  in  his  own  town, 
but  the  U.  S.  Courts  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  sufferers,  as  time  and  money  are  necessary  to 
get  a  case  before  those  tribunals.  Evil-disposed  people 
are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  offer  their  vile  compounds  for 
sale  regardless  of  the  law.  Rhode  Island  is  first  in  sup¬ 
plying  a  much  needed  adjunct  to  this  national  law.  In  a 
code  of  State  laws,  she  provides  for  appointing  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  Kerosene  with  full  power  to  prosecute  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  State  law  passed  March  12th,  1S67,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress.  We 
have  it  from  good  authority  that  in  the  city  of  Providence 
there  has  not  been  a  single  accident  from  the  explosion 
of  kerosene  since  these  laws  went  into  operation,  and 
that  not  a  gallon  of  burning  oil  of  any  sort  can  be  found 
on  sale  that  will  not  stand  the  “  fire  test.”  So  much  for 
what  good  legislation  will  do  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  We  entreat  the  authorities  of  every  State 
so  to  supplement  this  act  of  Congress  by  State  laws,  and 
a  system  of  inspection  so  rigid,  that  explosive  oils  of 
every  sort  may  be  completely  banished  from  use. 

A  Bi'.ixen  Swimlle. — One  of  the  most 
brazen  swindles  we  ever  heard  of  is  the  one  perpetrated 
by  the  “  Patent  Butter  Association ,”  234  Broadway.  This 
party  actually  had  an  office  at  the  number  given  on  Broad¬ 
way,  a  little  obscure  room  on  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
They  advertised  to  sell  a  powder, with  directions  for  using, 
which  would  make  one  pound  of  butter  from  one  pint  of 
milk.  They  did  sell  a  powder,  which  looks  and  tastes 
like  cooking  soda  mixed  with  salt.  The  directions  re¬ 
quire  that  a  pound  of  butter  to  each  pint  of  new  milk 
used  should  be  placed  together  in  a  churn  with  some  of 
the  powder  and  churned  until  the  butter  comes.  The 
result  is  that  the  good  butter  comes  out  white  and  almost 
spoiled,  and  weighs  no  more  than  when  it  went  in.  A 
moment’s  thought  will  show  any  one  how  impossible  the 
claim  is  ;  for  a  pint  of  milk  weighs  only  a  pound,  and  it 
consists  of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  water  to  begin  with. 

Blorticailture  sit  Siie  A.  A.  State 
Fair. — An  immense  tent  served  as  the  Floral  Hall,  which 
was  all  too  small  for  the  crowds  which  were  attracted  to 
it.  Mr.  Jas.  Yick,  who  superintended  the  department, 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  substantial  and  proper 
arrangements  for  showing  the  fruits  and  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  a  display  of  taste  in  such  ornamentation  as  the 
tent  allowed.  The  fruit  occupied  tables  against  the  wall 
of  the  tent,  and  flowers  were  arranged  upon  an  inner 
circle.  The  show  of  fruit  was  very  fine,  and,  of  course, 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  were  preeminent  in  this  department. 
E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y..  had  some  notably 
fine  plates,  though  not  as  many  as  E.  &  B.  The  show 
of  grapes  was  very  good,  and  some  exotic  grapes  of  John 
Fisher,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  deserve  special  notice.  The 
finest  pears  of  any  single  variety  were  the  specimens  of 
Duchesse,  from  C.  M.  Bowen,  Vineland,  N.  J.  In  flowers, 
Mr.  Vick  was  resplendent ;  Frost  &  Co.  had  a  valuable 
collection,  and  Mrs.  Van  Namee,  without  whom  a  State 
Fair  would  not  seem  half  complete,  was  present  from 
Chambersburgh,  Ra.,  with  her  favorites,  which  took 
several  premiums.  Vegetables,  as  usual  at  the  New  1  ork 
Fair,  had  a  poor  place.  They  were  in  a  dark  building, 
among  cooking  stoves  and  other  things,  and  had  to  take 
their  chances.  The  show  was  interesting,  but  we  cannot 
commend  it  as  being  particularly  fine.  The  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  was  the  150  varieties  of  potatoes  exhibited  by  Reisig 
&  Hexamer,  Newcastle.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Whether 
it  was  the  potatoes  or  Doctor  Hexamer  himself,  we  can¬ 
not  say,  but  the  two  together  always  had  a  crowd  about 
them.  C.  F.  Crossman,  seed-grower,  of  Rochester,  had 
a  noticeably  fine  collection  of  garden  vegetables,  in¬ 
cluding  many  things  not  often  seen  on  exhibition. 

T5ie  Orange  .Fsb«1«I  WSieat  3*rizes. 

. — Feeling  that  wheat  had  not  hitherto  received  that  at¬ 
tention  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  that  its  importance  demand¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Judd  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  $300,  to  be  offered  as  special  premi¬ 
ums  for  wheat.  It  was  hoped  that  this  offer  would  bring 
out  a  fine  display  of  grain  and  allow  the  many  farmers 
who  would  visit  the  fair  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  wheat  culture.  Two  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Agriculturist  were  at  the  Fair,  and  each,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  and  without  consultation  with 
him,  wrote  down  the  wheat  affair  as  a  failure.  Mr.  Judd 
paid  $300,  and  no  ono  save  the  recipients  is  in  the  least 


benefited.  He  will  probably  never  enquire  who  engi¬ 
neered  the  matter,  and  we  will  simply  state  what  was  done, 
to  show  what  should  not  have  been  done.  The  premiums 
were  coupled  with  such  conditions  that  only  thirteen 
entries  were  made,  and  of  these  only  three  exhibitors 
complied  with  all  of  the  requirements.  The  premiums 
were  awarded  to  these  three,  while  there  was  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  grain  present,  but  the  exhibitors  of  it  failed  to  show 
•the  stalks  as  required  by  the  conditions.  The  premiums 
were  not  awarded  until  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and  the 
general  public  could  not  know  which  were  the  prize 
samples.  Had  tile  premiums  been  awarded  earlier,  the 
arrangements  were  such  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  see¬ 
ing  the  grain.  A  large  pen  was  railed  off,  at  the  further 
side  of  which  the  barrels  were  placed,  and  the  grand 
crowd  which  poured  by  were  treated  to  a  view  of  a  very 
nice  looking  lot  of  barrels,  headed  and  unheaded.  There 
was  no  wheat  to  be  seen  at  all.  Mr.  Dietz,  the  celebrated 
grower  of  seed  wheat, made  a  more  useful  show  outside  the 
railing  than  the  Society  allowed  the  Judd  wheat  to  make. 
This  is  what  was  done,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  if  this  is  the  way  in  which  special  premiums  arc 
to  be  managed  hereafter,  there  is  not  a  very  strong  in¬ 
ducement  held  out  to  any  one  to  offer  them. 

Ohti  FS  B-4sfiSa«‘rs,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have 
a  very  fine  collection  of  plants.  In  July. last  we  figured 
some  rare  Begonias  from  their  collection,  and  specimens 
of  green-house  plants  we  have  received  from  them  since 
show  that  they  have  all  the  new  and  choice  things  ns 
soon  as  any  one.  We  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field  upon  having  a  first  class  horticultural  establishment 
in  their  beautiful  city,  and  hope  the  Brothers  Olm  will 
meet  with  t  he  success  that  their  skill  and  enterprise  merit. 

'I'lie  iVew  .Berscy  asa«l  Cen  fi l’Jil 

Fairs. — The  agriculturists  of  New  Jersey  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  not  being  able  thoroughly  to  co-operate  in  one 
organization.  There  are  several  county  agricultural 
Societies  which  make  very  creditable  shows  every  year, 
and  promote,  so  far  as  they  can,  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  New  Jersey  State  Society  is  such  only  in  name, 
and  while  it  has  the  most  attractive  location  we  perhaps 
ever  saw,  puts  forth  an  excellent- premium  list,  and  its 
officers  make  judicious  efforts  to  have  it  take  a  high  rank, 
it  makes  really  but  little  more  than  a  good  county  show. 
The  N.  J.  Central  Society  was  established,  we  believe, 
during  a  period  of  suspended  animation  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Society,  and  this  too  has  fine  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings,  a  good  mile  track,  etc.,  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
State  capital.  The  offer  of  premiums  was  liberal,  but 
the  exhibition  just  about  what  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  a  good  populous  county.  The  subject  requires  legis¬ 
lation,  we  should  say,  for  a  State  of  such  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting  agricultural  products,  and  so  situated  that  every 
partis  easily  communicated  with,  ought  to  have  an  agri¬ 
cultural  Head  Center,  and  this  individual  or  organization. 
Board  or  Society,  should  enjoy  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  county  and  district  Societies  and  of  all  the  go-a¬ 
head  farmers  in  the  State. 

Manhattan  Co-operative  ISelief 
Association.— We  bad  no  cause  to  impugn  the  good 
faith  and  good  intentions  of  the  parties  advertising  this 
Association,  or  it  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  our 
columns.  The  many  inquiries  from  our  readers  led  us  to 
study  the  scheme  somewhat,  and  though  it  has  various 
good  features,  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  it.  The 
first  objection  that  occurred  was  that  the  annual  death 
rate  was  placed  too  low.  If  only  “30”  died  each  year, 
it  would  take  166%  years  for  the 5000  persons  in  any  class 
to  die  off!  There  are  sundry  other  objections  which 
might  be  named  had  we  space. 

Norway  Oats,  claimed  to  weigh  40  to  46 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  really  weigh  32  pounds, 
as  sent  out  by  the  agents.  This  is  exactly  a  bushel  by 
weight,  as  established  by  law  in  most  of  the  States. 

Sense  at  the  Farmers’  Oesh.—  Once 
in  a  while  there  is  a  ripple  on  the  sluggish  stream  of  talk 
at  the  Farmers’  Club,  which  gives  a  little  variety  to  the 
reports.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Walter 
Grape  on  the  vine,  made  up  after  the  tadpole  fashion  with 
Horace  Greeley  for  a  head  and  dwindling  down  to  a  very 
small  tail.  Such  a  burlesque  on  grape  committees  was 
too  much  for  Mr.  Quinn,  who  asked  :  “  Why  is  it  that  no 
man  is  appointed  on  that  committee  who  has  made  grapes 
a  study  ?  We  have  plenty  of  such  men,  but  I  do  not  see 
their  names  mentioned  here.”  Mr.  Quinn  should  not.  ask 
impertinent  questions.  He  evidently  is  not  in  the  ring. 

Early  Cons,  Late  l*lanted.—  Mr.  H. 

C.  Redfield  of  Metuchin,  N.  J.,  shows  us  a  sample  of  his 
crop  of  yellow  8-rowed  Canada  corn,  planted  June  30th. 
ripe  and  fit  to  shell  October  12tli.  This  is  quick  work. 
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A  Good  Sect!  Used,  oji  Sward  Laud. 

— “F.  W.,”  Morristown,  N.  J.  “How  shall  I  harrow  so 
as  not  to  bring  up  the  soils  anil  make  a  rough  surface  ?” 
A  good  seed  bed  upon  sward  land  for  winter  grain  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  especially  if  the  seed  is  put 
in  with  a  drill.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  plowing. 
With  the  Michigan  plow,  which  entirely  buries  the  sod 
and  brings  to  the  surface  4  or  5  inches  of  loose  soil,  there 
is  no  difficulty.  The  swivel  plow,  turning  the  furrows 
all  one  way,  also  makes  a  smooth  seed  bed,  if  the  har¬ 
rowing  is  skillfully  done.  The  harrow  should  first  be 
run  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  to  press  down  and  level 
the  sods.  Then  harrow  crosswise  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  furrows  are  laid,  and  go  back  in  the  same 
track.  By  this  method  no  buried  sods  will  be  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  a  good  seed  bed  will  be  prepared. 

Wliesa  to  Thrasli  and  Sell  Grain, 

“  L.  D.  B.,”  Northampton,  Pa.  “  What  are  the  prospects 
for  the  grain  market  the  coming  winter?” — About  all 
that  can  be  said  now  is  that  we  have  abundant  crops,  and 
there  are  short  crops  in  Western  Enrope.  As  a  rule,  a 
farmer  does  well  to  thrash  and  sell  his  grain  early,  if  he 
can  get  satisfactory  prices.  Few  farmers  can  afford  to 
speculate  in  articles  so  liable  to  waste  as  grain.  It  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  weather  while  in  stack  and 
by  rats  and  mice  both  in  stack  and  in  bin.  If  changed 
into  cash  it  begins  to  draw  or  stop  interest  at  once. 

TSie  Frost  Improving'  Soil. — “  Is  there 
any  proof  that  the  soil  is  benefited  by  frequent  freezing 
and  thawing?”  “B.  F.  M.,”  Vineland.  This  is  easily 
tested  by  ridging  a  few  square  rods  in  the  garden  either 
with  the  plow  or  spade,  thus  exposing  about  twice  the 
average  surface  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  If  land  thus 
treated  is  more  productive  than  that  which  lies  undisturb¬ 
ed,  the  frost  makes  the  difference.  We  know  it  to  be 
beneficial,  and  especially  so  to  heavy  loams  and  clay  soils. 

Alsalce  Glover.  — “N.  T.  S.,”  Colchester, 
Vt.  “Can  you  recommend  Alsike  clover  as  a  forage 
plant?”— We  have  not  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
article  to  do  this.  It  was  introduced  into  the  country  by 
the  Patent  Office  in  1863,  but  seems  to  have  made  very 
little  progress,  catching  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
officials  that  introduced  it.  It  is  said  to  be  best  adapted 
to  strong,  moist  soils,  sows  its  own  seeds,  and  will 
last  a  dozen  years  or  more.  If  the  seed  sold  for  a  dollar 
a  pound  or  upwards  we  should  stand  some  chance  of 
learning  more  about  it. 

Stone  or  Wooil  Fences.— “  G-.  D.  C.,” 
Lyme,  Ct.  “  I  have  occasion  to  build  about  100  rods  of 
fence  this  fall  and  winter,  and  have  both  stone  and  wood 
upon  the  farm.  Which  will  pay  best  in  the  long  run  ?” 
Stones,  unquestionably,  if  they  are  in  the  soil  and  need  to 
he  removed  from  the  surface.  This  has  been  the  opinion 
of  Eastern  farmers  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  still  better  economy  now  that  we  need 
smooth  fields  for  improved  implements  of  tillage  and 
harvesting.  A  well-made  stone  wall  with  the  foundation 
put  below  frost  will  cost  more  than  a  rail  fence,  but  it  will 
last  many  times  as  long  without  repairs  and  when 
these  are  needed  the  material  is  still  good  for  resetting. 
The  wood  fence  needs  attention  every  spring  and  after  a 
few  years  is  only  fit  for  fire-wood.  We  have  quite  too 
many  fences  upon  our  farms,  but  if  they  must  be  built, 
use  stone  and  make  them  permanent.  This  looks  as  if 
we  meant  to  stay  while  we  live  and  to  leave  our  farms 
to  our  children  free  from  the  expense  of  fence-making. 

Muclisiess  of  ff..aBnU. — 11  How  much  land 

ought  a  farmer  to  own?"  “A.  H.  L.."  Spencer,  Mass. 
“  Ten  acres  is  enough  ”  for  some  people,  and  is  more  for 
them  to  manage  than  a  thousand  acres  for  others.  A  man 
may  safely  own  just  as  much  land  as  he  can  make  pay  six 
per  cent  and  upwards  on  the  capital  invested  in  it  and  in 
its  cultivation.  Six  per  cent  is  the  lowest  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  any  of  the  States,  and  probably  it  is  a  fail- 
average  of  the  profits  of  all  kinds  of  business.  Some 
men  have  skill  enough  to  make  their  land  pay  ten  per 
cent  and  upwards.  But  the  great  majority  of  our  farms 
do  not  pay  five  per  cent,  and  many  of  them  not  even 
three.  We  recently  visited  a  district  of  cheap  lands  and 
poor  farming,  in  one  of  the  older  States,  which  furnishes 
good  examples  of  “  muchness  of  land.”  One  farm  of 
250  acres  of  land  rents  for  $200,  and  the  owner  pays  $60 
taxes  on  it,  leaving  only  $140  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  It 
is  valued  at  $7,000,  and  is  probably  worth  that  to  any  man 
who  knows  how  to  work  It.  But  the  owner  gets  only 
two  per  cent  on  his  capital,  or  56  cents  an  acre  for  the  use 
of  the  land.  The  tenant  keeps  a  dairy  and  sheep,  pays 
his  rent  easj-,  and  gets  something  more  for  his  labor  than 
he  would  to  work  by  the  month,  but  is  not  doing  a  very 
profitable  business.  The  farm  might  easily  be  made  tQ 


clear  a  thousand  dollars  for  its  owner,  for  it  is  a  good 
grain  soil,  and  has  admirable  facilities  for  making 
manure.  Another  owns  a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres, 
which  he  rents  for  $1000.  The  farm  was  purchased  some 
15  years  ago  for  $20,000.  Deducting  taxes,  the  owner  gets 
about  four  percent  for  his  capital  and  one  dollar  an  acre 
for  the  use  of  his  land.  The  tenant  keeps  a  dairy  of  38 
cows,  and  a  good  many  young  cattle  and  working  oxen, 
in  which  he  trades,  perhaps  a  hundred  head  in  all  through 
the  grazing  season.  He  clears  perhaps  $2,000  a  year,  mak¬ 
ing  rather  more  by  his  skill  as  a  cattle  trader  than  as  a 
cultivator.  This  is  a  shore  farm  of  very  good  soil,  with 
unrivalled  facilities  for  gathering  sea  manures.  Its  prod¬ 
ucts  could  readily  be  brought  up  to  $20,000  a  year,  paying 
a  profit  of  four  or  five  thousand  to  the  owner.  Close  by 
these  farms  a  man  owns  42  acres  of  land  which  he  values 
at  $8,500,  or  over  $200  an  acre.  It  is  naturally  no  better 
land  but  much  better  managed.  A  single  item  is  1000 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  five  acres  of  land.  We  want 
more  skill  and  capital  concentrated  upon  the  land. 

Selection  of  Seed  Corn.— This  should 
be  attended  to  at  the  husking,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
done.  Select  the  ears  from  stalks  bearing  two  or  more 
perfect  ears,  and  if  the  corn  is  not  already  well  cured, 
tie  the  ears  in  strings  of  a  dozen  or  more,  by  braiding  the 
husks,  and  hang  them  in  a  room  with  a  fire  to  dry.  The 
quicker  they  are  cured  the  better,  if  they  are  not  damaged 
by  the  heat.  In  the  Northwestern  States,  where  the  corn  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  frosts,  the  best  farmers  select 
seed  ears  before  the  kernels  are  glazed,  and,  after  partial¬ 
ly  stripping  off  the  husks,  kiln-dry  them  at  a  temperature 
not  above  150°.  Corn  thus  treated  is  said  to  germinate 
much  quicker,  and  to  mature  several  days  earlier,  than 
that  cured  in  the  field.  Much  seed  fails  from  want  of  this 
seasonable  attention,  and  the  fields  have  to  be  replanted. 
A  few  hours  of  labor  now  may  save  weeks  in  the  spring. 


Improvement  ofSandy  Land  with 
Clay  Subsoil. — “R.  H.  S.,”  of  Dnnbar  Station,  Pa., 
says  he  has  a  hundred  acres  of  this  kind  of  land,  overrun 
with  blackberry  bushes.  “Can  you  tell  a  sure  method 
to  get  rid  of  them?  How  many  bushels  of  lime  ought  I  to 
put  on  to  an  acre  ?  Would  it  be  good  economy  to  plow 
under  clover,  sow  wheat,  seed  it  down  with  clover,  and 
the  next  season  plow  it  under  and  sow  wheat  again  ? 
Would  the  land  improve,  following  up  this  rotation  for 
years,  or  would  it  grow  poor  ?  What  condition  ought 
clover  to  be  in  when  plowed  under,  green  or  dry  ?”  The 
persistent  mowing  of  briers  the  last  week  in  August  and 
feeding  the  ground  close  with  sheep  will  gradually  reduce 
and  exterminate  them.  A  more  rapid  remedy  is  plowing 
and  the  thorough  cultivation  of  hoed  crops.  Wheat  once 
in  five  years  is  often  enough  unless  you  apply  animal 
manures.  From  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre 
is  enough  to  last  in  the  soil  for  five  years.  The  best  usage 
now  is  to  plow  in  clover  after  it  has  been  partially  fed. 
We  would  recommend  the  common  Pennsylvania  rotation, 
often  referred  to  in  back  numbers.  See  vol.  26,  page  288. 
If  a  summer  fallow  is  adopted,  improve  it  by  harrowing 
the  land  every  two  weeks,  after  it  is  plowed  in  the  spring. 

S'coji  Berry.  —  ( Phytolacca  decandra). 
“W.  S.,”  Stoystown.  Pa.,  says  he  has  a  piece  of  new 
land  covered  with  young  plants  of  this  weed.  “I  am 
plowing  it  again  before  I  seed  it,  but  I  cannot  get  all  the 
plants  plowed  out,  as  the  ground  is  very  rough  and  rooty. 
Will  the  weeds  interfere  with  the  wheat?”  If  it  were 
practicable  we  should  advise  the  drilling  of  the  wheat  15 
inches  apart,  which  would  admit  of  cultivation.  The 
wheat  will  probably  smother  a  good  many  of  the 
small  plants,  and  it  will  pay  to  go  over  the  piece  in  the 
spring,  and  with  a  hoe  cut  off  the  crowns  of  the  large 
ones,  if  any  are  left.  It  is  not  a  difficult  weed  to  eradicate 
with  hoed  crops,  or  with  a  summer  fallow. 

Farming-  l»y  Proxy.— “W.  S.  R.,”  Manor- 
ville,  L.  I.,  asks  if  he  can  run  a  store,  and  at  the  same 
time  oversee  the  working  of  17  acres  of  land,  and  make 
it  pay.  That  depends  altogether  upon  his  business  ca¬ 
pacities.  If  the  land  is  near  his  home,  so  that  he  can 
plan  the  work  on  the  land  and  have  an  eye  to  it  at  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  he  can  secure  a  faithful  laborer,  he 
might  safely  try  it.  He  is  near  good  markets  and  proba¬ 
bly  has  good  facilities  for  making  manure — two  items  in 
his  favor.  Put  at  least  thirty  dollars’  worth  of  manure 
upon  every  acre  in  hoed  crops. 

Ego  veil  and  §orglium.  —  “N.  S.  C.,” 

Flanders,  N.  J.  “  Can  any  one  tell  whether  the  leaves  of 
sorghum  cane,  when  green,  partially  or  wholly  dried,  have 
been  known  to  be  injurious  to  cattle  when  they  have  been 
eaten  ?  One  of  my  neighbors  in  stripping  his  cane  allow¬ 
ed  the  leaves  to  become  partially  dried,  and  fed  some  of 
them  to  a  cow  ;  the  next  morning  he  found  his  cow  lying 
by  the  pile  of  leaves  dead.”— If  the  leaves  had  anything 


to  do  with  the  death  it  was  probably  a  case  of  hoven. 
This  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  any  kind  of  succulent  food 
fed  in  large  quantity  to  an  animal  not  accustomed  to  its 
use.  Sorghum  is  as  wholesome  food  for  cattle  as  com. 

Breed,  from.  tlie  IBest. — It  was  stated 
in  the  recent  address  before  the  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  that  the  State  was  losing  its  reputation 
for  fine  horses  on  account  of  the  constant  sale  of  its  best 
animals, — a  ruinous  practice  with  any  kind  of  stock. 

Cooked  Food  for  lEog-s. — “Have  any 
experiments  ever  been  conducted  to  show  that  it  pays  to 
cook  the  feed  of  swine  ?  Mine  do  very  well  without  it, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  any  labor  or  fuel.”  “C.  N.  T.,” 
Thetford.— The  best  farmers  all  through  the  East  cook 
the  greater  part  of  their  feed,  after  the  swine  are  put  up 
in  the  fall,  and  we  think  this  practice  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  West,  as  corn  increases  in  price.  Samuel  H.  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  in  feed¬ 
ing  corn  to  hogs,  with  the  following  results.  One  bushel 
of  dry  corn  made  5  lbs.  10  oz.  of  live  pork ;  one  bushel 
of  boiled  corn  made  14  lbs.  7  oz.  ;  one  bushel  of  ground 
corn  boiled  made  16  lbs.  7  oz.  There  are  other  experi¬ 
ments  upon  record  showing  quite  as  great  a  difference  in 
favor  of  cooking.  If  we  save  more  than  half  the  corn, 
we  may  as  well  invest  in  a  cooking  apparatus  at  once. 
We  shall  save  labor,  or  its  equivalent,  money,  by  doing  it. 

Tine  Secret,  of  Cheap  Pods. — “  H. 

G.,”  Auburn,  N.  T.  “What  is  the  secret  of  making  pork 
economically  ?  Mine  always  costs  me  more  than  I  can 
buy  it  for.”  There  are  several  of  these  secrets  known  to 
the  initiated.  First.  A  good  breed.  You  may  stuff  any  of 
the  land  pikes  with  any  quantity  of  corn,  and  he  will  not 
fatten.  Suffolks,  Chester  Whites,  or  grades  of  any  pure 
breed,  will  show  their  keeping.  Second.  Good  housing. 
A  pig  wants  a  nice,  clean,  dry  pen  to  sleep  in.  The  yard 
may  have  muck  and  plenty  of  litter  for  manure  making, 
but  the  pen,  or  sleeping  apartment,  should  be  warm  and 
well  strawed.  Third.  Early  fattening.  Pork  is  made 
much  more  economically  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 
Fourth.  A  variety  of  food.  If  cooked  Indian  meal  is 
the  staple,  let  it  be  varied  with  green  food  while  it  lasts, 
com  stalks,  weeds,  purslane,  and  clover,  and  in  winter 
feed  enough  cabbage  and  roots  to  keep  the  bowels  in 
good  condition.  Fifth.  Regular  feeding,  three  times  a 
day.  A  fattening  pig  should  never  .  squeal,  and  he  will 
not  if  he  always  finds  his  food  ready  at  the  regular  time. 
Calculate  to  have  your  pork  worth  no  more  and  perhaps 
a  little  less  than  the  feed  costs,  and  look  for  all  your 
profits  in  the  grand  heap  of  rich  manure  which  the  dying 
porker  leaves  as  a  legacy.  These  secrets  make  cheap 
pork  in  our  pen,  even  at  the  present  price  of  corn. 

Slaing-Bater  Sloaise  Matiiiare. — “  B.  B. 

S.,”  Newark,  N.  J.  “My  farm  is  situated  near  a  slaughter¬ 
house,  and  I  can  purchase  the  manure.  Is  it  worth  any 
more  than  common  stable  manure  ?” — If  pigs  are  fed  upon 
the  offal,  and  the  calves’  and  sheep’s  heads  and  legs  are 
thrown  into  the  yard,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  worth  twice  as  much,  at  least,  as  common  stable 
manure.  The  bones  and  blood,  and  refuse  flesh,  hair, 
and  wool,  are  all  powerful  fertilizers,  and  the  manure  of 
swine  fed  upon  animal  food  is  much  richer  than  that  of 
the  common  sty.  If  you  compost  the  slaughter  house 
manure,  use  six  times  its  bulk  of  peat  or  muck. 

JPoiiil  Mud. — “Is  there  any  way  to  prevent 
mud  from  settling  in  mill  ponds  ?”  “  J.  C.,”  Fall  River, 
Mass.  None  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  if  we  owned  land 
in  the  vicinity  we  should  not  desire  it.  The  best  part  of 
the  soil  is  carried  off  in  the  current,  mingled  with  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matter.  It  is  the  same  material  that 
is  deposited  upon  meadows  subject  t.0  overflow,  keeping 
up  their  fertility.  It  is  a  good  article  for  the  barn-yards, 
compost  heaps,  or  to  spread  broadcast  as  a  top-dressing 
upon  mowing  lands.  If  there  is  much  clay  in  it,  spread 
it  upon  sandy  and  gravelly  lands  ;  if  much  sand,  spread  it 
upon  the  heavy  soils.  The  more  organic  matter  the  better. 

Self-Filling  lce-BIoiase.  —  “  S.  E.,” 
Alexanderville,  O.,  writes:  “It  is  stated  that  ice-houses 
are  constructed  and  frozen  full  of  ice  by  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  water  from  a  spring  at  a  point  of  sufficient  eleva¬ 
tion.  Is  the  plan  a  practicable  one  ?”  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  freezing  a  solid  mass  of  ice  in  an  ice-house  in 
the  winter,  either  when  the  water  is  thrown  from  a  jet, 
or  otherwise.  We  have  seen  no  experiment,  but  presume 
it  will  keep  quite  as  well  or  better  than  when  packed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  difficulty  is  in  removing  the  ice  as 
it  is  wanted  in  the  summer.  The  ice  packed  in  cakes  is 
easily  cut  of  any  desired  size.  The  other  would  have  to 
be  chipped  with  an  axe,  which  would  consume  as  much 
time  as  the  ordinary  way  of  storing.  Ice  on  the  large 
scale  is  stored  for  about  twenty  cents  per  top. 
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Our  Jersey  ISulls  sit  tlic  West- 

cJiester  Co.  Fair.— We  were  not  a  little  gratified  by 
receiving,  a  few  weeks  since,  from  Mr.  Swain,  tlie  first 
prize  cards  and  ribbons  worn  at  the  Westchester  Co. 
Fair,  by  two  of  the  young  bulls  we  had  selected  from  his 
herd  and  offer  as  prizes.  We  were  prevented  personally 
attending  this  exhibition,  but  learn  that  it  proved  the 
efficiency  of  its  new  management  in  a  gratifying  degree. 


ISow  to  TTjiIke  Care  of  a  CSoat. — 

"Mrs.  U.  W.  W.”  asks  how  to  take  care  of  a  goat ;  if 
they  will  thrive  on  hay  and  corn;  what  they  will  eat; 
how  long  they  go  with  kid,  etc.  An  associate  who  lives 
in  the  city  recommends  to  feed  them  on  tenpenny  nails, 
old  posters,  and  hard-coal  cinders,  as  the  goats  kept  about 
his  residence  seem  to  thrive  on  that  fare.  Soberly— goats 
need  air  and  exercise  more  than  almost  any  other  ani¬ 
mal.  They  cannot  well  be  kept  stabled.  Good  hay,  with 
the  scraps  from  the  table  (swill),  would  be  sumptuous 
fare.  They  are  a  knowing  animal,  and  will  seldom  tangle 
up  a  tether  if  fastened  out  to  graze  by  one.  They  will 
gnaw  and  destroy  any  cultivated  tree  or  shrub  we  know 
of,  eat  up  collars  and  shirt  bosoms,  straw  hats,  books, 
etc.,  etc.  The  goat  goes  with  kid  about  150  days. 

What  §5>rins-  Crop  oai  Fail  S‘Iow. 

ed  Sod  D.  W.  L.,’’  of  Hardin,  Tex.,  Mo„  Iowa, 
Ill.,  or  O.,  (which  State  we  know  not.,)  asks  ;  "What  would 
be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  be  raised  on  tame  sod, 
plowed  late  in  the  fall  and  well  pulverized?  Would  wheat 
do  well  ?”  You  have  your  choice  among  grains  between 
Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley.  If  the  first  does  well  in 
your  section,  and  the  soil  is  in  good  order,  sow  that,  and 
get  it  in  early,  even  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
Besides,  you  may  raise  potatoes,  planted  early:  at  the 
South,  castor  beans,  first  giving  the  land  thorough  harrow¬ 
ing  and  mellowing;  flax  for  seed,  if  the  land  is  rich  and 
free  from  weeds,  plowing  deep  this  fall,  cross  plowing 
and  harrowing,  or  “  cultivating"  (that  is,  cultivator-ing) 
very  thoroughly  in  the  spring ;  and  other  crops  might  be 
named,  if  we  knew  the  size  of  the  field,  soil,  and  location. 

A  Ciiiidc  to  tSie  §tmlyof  Snsect*.- 

The  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Packard's  work 
was  announced  some  time  ago.  The  third  part  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter  about  bees, 
wasps,  and  related  insects,  well  illustrated.  The  parts 
sent  by  mail  from  this  office  at  50  cents  each. 

Hclaiieiimoii  Flics  and.  Grasshop- 

pers.— “E.  S..”  Highland, Kansas,  says:  "The grasshop¬ 
pers  have  found  their  match  in  these  flics.  They  arc  found 
in  great  numbers  in  a  dead  or  dying  state,  with  worms  or 
maggots  in  them  ",  to  (4  inch  long,  with  small  black  or 
brown  heads.  Scarcely  any  fall  wheat  has  been  sown  in 
parts  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  grasshoppers.  This 
country  is  improving  at  an  astonishing  rate.” 

“  Freezing  Mills  tlae  EgKs.’'- Horace 
Greeley  is  reported  as  saying,  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insects  :  “  Fall  plowing  is  also  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  if  the  land  is  left  in  ridges.  Freezing  kills  the  eggs.” 
To  this  we  say  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  not 
proven.”  All  the  testimony  points  to  the  indestructibil¬ 
ity  of  the  eggs  of  insects  by  any  amount  of  natural  cold. 
The  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  katydid,  and  all  those 
insects  which  deposit  them  above  ground,  pass  our  se¬ 
verest  winters  without  injuiy,  and  until  it  is  shown  by 
positive  experiment  that  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  earth 
are  of  a  different  nature,  we  shall  decline  to  believe  that 
"  freezing  kills  the  eggs.”  If  the  belief  that  it  does  will 
induce  people  to  plow  land  in  the  fall  and  leave  it  in 
ridges,  it  will  not  be  productive  of  injury,  but  of  good. 

The  Cincinnati  ilorticnitncal  So¬ 
ciety’s  Exhibition  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  It 
was  held  in  the  spacious  skating  rink,  which  was  made 
so  summer-like  that  one  would  not  suspect  that  it  was  a 
building  mainly  devoted  to  winter  pleasures.  A  mile's 
length  of  evergreen  wreath  quite  hid  the  truss-work  of 
the'roof,  and  a  large  fountain,  surrounded  by  rock-work 
and  grotesque  plants,  occupied  the  center  of  the  floor. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  way  in  which  pot 
plants  were  exhibited.  Instead  of  being  placed  upon 
tables  and  stands  they  were  tastefully  grouped  upon  the 
floor,  and  so  surrounded  by  turf  that  the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  that  of  a  brilliant  and  well-kept  garden.  For  beauty 
of  arrangement  this  far  exceeded  any  exhibition  we  have 
seen,  and  the  result  was  largely  due  to  the  taste  and  hard 
work  of  Messrs.  Haerlin  and  Pentland,  and  the  abundant 
contributions  of  J.  B.  Bennett,,  Mr.  Longworth,  Captain 
Anderson,  and  others  whose  names  have  escaped  us.  J. 
S.  Cook  had  a  forest  of  choice  green-house  plants,  re¬ 
markably  healthy  and  well  grown,  and  deservedly  took 
the  first  premium.  The  collections  or  evergreens  in  pots 
by  F.  Pentland  and  S.  S.  Jackson  &  Co.  were  very  fine 


and  interesting.  The  display  of  fruits,  especially  of 
grapes,  was  large,  but  that  of  vegetables  not  up  to  what 
we  expected.  Of  course  we  cannot  give  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  this  splendid  exhibition.  Much  of  its  success 
was  due  to  its  President,  Capt.  W.  P.  Anderson,  who 
worked  only  as  one  who  has  liis  heart  in  the  cause  can, 
and  R.  A.  Warder,  who  is  just  a  second  edition  of  “Am¬ 
erican  Pomology,”  and  seemed  to  possess  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  everywhere  at  once.  Under  its  present 
administration  the  Society  will  maintain  the  claim  of 
Cincinnati  to  be  one  of  the  important  centers  of  Horti¬ 
culture.  We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  show 
without  alluding  to  our  pleasure  in  meeting  such 
veterans  in  the  cause  as  Robert  Buchanan,  Graham, 
Mottier,  Mc'Avoy  and  others,  whose  love  for  fruits  and 
flowers  seems  to  strengthen  with  their  years. 

TBae  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  at  Toledo, 
Sept,  21st  to  25th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Though  a  cold  storm  interfered 
with  the  attendance,  it  was  a  grand  success.  For  excel¬ 
lence  of  arrangement,  abundance  of  contributions,  courte¬ 
sy  of  officials,  and  the  generally  intelligent  appearance  of 
the  crowd,  it  excelled  any  State  Fair  we  have  ever  attend¬ 
ed.  The  show  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  large,  but  the 
rain  prevented  a  full  examination.  In  the  department 
of  implements  the  variety  was  bewildering.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  best  exhibition  of  implements  ever  made. 
The  mechanical  or  machinery  department  was  also  very 
full.  Indeed,  the  show  was  so  immense  that  the  single 
day  to  which  the  rain  confined  us  was  hardly  enough  to 
allow  one  to  take  more  than  a  general  survey.  The  halls 
devoted  to  specialties  were  spacious,  well  arranged,  and 
well  filled.  The  show  of  fruit  was  something  to  gladden 
one's  eyes.  We  cannot  particularize,  except  to  say  that 
the  much-neglected  quince  was  here  in  deserved  promi¬ 
nence,  that  the  display  of  grapes-was  immense,  and  that 
our  friend,  M.  B.  Bateman,  of  Painesville,  deservedly 
took  the  leading  premiums.  Floral  Hall  was  full  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things,  among  which  the  fine  collection  of  Lenk  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  was  conspicuous.  The  Vegetable  Depart¬ 
ment,  facetiously  styled  "Pumpkin  Hall  ”  by  its  inde¬ 
fatigable  superintendent,  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky, 
was  full  of  excellent  products.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 
that  vegetables  for  once  have  as  good  a  chance  as  pears 
and  grapes.  Among  the  points  of  attraction  were  the 
temporary  offices  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  and  the  Toledo 
Blade,  and  it  were  difficult  to  say  from  the  number  of 
visitors  at  each,  who  was  the  more  popular.  Col.  Harris  of 
the  Farmer  or  Mr.  Locke  or  the  Blade,  the  latter  being 
the  well-known  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Postmaster. 

Scaliliy  F.eg  in  Fowls. -“G.  P.,” 
Amite,  La.,  writes :  “My  fowls  have  been  troubled  in 
this  way.  We  call  it  Gout.  My  remedy  is  turpentine, 
applied,  say  twice  a  week,  with  a  small  brush  or  swab. 
Whoever  makes  the  application  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  the  turpentine  run  down  along  the  toes,  as  it  is  apt  to 
make  them  bleed.  Three  weeks  will  be  about  the  time 
required  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  scab.” 

iriHlenlraining  Water  Meadow*. 

—An  English  farmer  broke  up  thirty  acres  of  water 
meadow  which  produced  nothing  except  coarse  sedge- 
grasses  and  rushes.  After  it  was  thoroughly  drained  and 
laid  down  to  grass,  he  was  able  to  cut  four  crops  of  green 
.  fodder  annually  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  same  thing 
could  be  done  in  thousands  of  instances  in  this  country. 

Humble  Footed!  Fowls.— When  heavy 
fowls  roost  high,  as  they  always  fly  down,  they  are  very 
apt  to  drive  gravel  stones  into  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
to  bruise  them  otherwise  so  as  to  cause  swelling  and  sore¬ 
ness.  Sometimes,  also,  corns  appear  on  the  soles.  These 
troubles  are  much  more  frequent  among  roosters  than 
hens  because  they  are  -so  much  heavier.  “  J.  C.  K.”  de¬ 
scribes  a  trouble,  which  is  probably  a  corn  due  to  the 
same  cause,  or  possibly  hereditary.  Corns  may  some¬ 
times  be  cut  out  carefully,  or  loosened  about  the  sides 
and  pulled  out.  Stuff  plenty  of  lint  into  the  cavity  and 
bind  a  piece  of  rag  on  ;  it  will  heal  soon  iT  the  bird  is  well. 

'i'be  American  Stud-Book.— Lovers 
of  the  horse,  and  especially  all  in  this  country  interested 
in  the  thoroughbred  horse,  should  welcome  with  us  the 
first  volume  (A  to  L)  of  the  American  Stud  Book,  prepar¬ 
ed  by  Col.  S.  D.  Bruce,  of  New  York.  This  contains  the 
pedigrees  of  “all  the  imported  thoroughbred  stallions 
and  mares,  with  their  produce,  including  Arabs,  Barbs, 
and  Spanish  horses,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  end 
of  the  year  18G7 :  also  all  the  native  mares  and  their  prod¬ 
uce.”  The  great  value  and  importance  of  correct  pedi¬ 
grees  of  breeding  animals  are  now  universally  conceded. 
Those  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  which  have  be¬ 
come,  with  hardly  an  exception  tire  inheritance  of  sire, 
dam,  and  foal,  for  generations  following  generations,  mark 
a  distinct  breed  and  fit  it  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 


plied-.  The  question  “  What  makes  a  thoroughbred  ?”  an 
applied  to  horses,  has  been  often  discussed.  If  all  the 
blood  flowing  in  a  horse's  veins  can  be  proved  to  flow 
through  trained  English  horses  from  “Araby  the  blest,” 
Turkey,  Barbary,  or  Andalusia, — the  horses  of  which 
countries  all  have  a  common  origin— all  agree  that  the 
animal  is  thoroughbred.  If,  however,  the  fact  cannot 
be  proved,  would  it  be  any  less  a  fact  ?  Then  a  horse  may 
be  a  thoroughbred  and  universally  acknowledged  as  such, 
and  yet  the  proof  be  wanting.  This,  as  we  understand 
it,  has  induced  many  horse  men  to  record  horses  as  thor¬ 
oughbreds  which  had  pure  crosses  for  only  five  gen¬ 
erations.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  most  famous 
horses  have  had  imperfect  pedigrees,  yet  no  one  doubted 
their  thorough  breeding.  Such,  though  not  showing  the 
requisite  Jive  crosses,  have  been  included  in  this  volume. 
It  is  a  handsome  octavo,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with 
clear  type,  and  embellished  with  20  or  more  copper  plate 
engravings.  Published  by  E.  B.  Meyers  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Colorlnjjf  Carpet  Warp. — N.  S.  Thomas, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  sands  the  following  direction  for 
coloring  carpet  yarn.  “  Extract  of  Hemlock  bark  is  the 
substance  wanted.  Wet  the  warp  thoroughly  with  lime 
water;  then  boil  in  a  strong  liquor  made  by  dissolving 
extract  of  hemlock  bark  in  water.  Use  a  brass,  copper,  or 
'  porcelain  kettle  (not  iron  or  tin) ;  this  gives  a  tan  color. 
For  a  black  color  use  strong  copperas  water  in  place  of 
lime  water.  Iron  or  tin  vessels  will  answer  when  cop¬ 
peras  is  used.  A  slate  color  can  be  made  by  using  a  small 
quantity  of  the  copperas  water  and  extract  liquor  to  a 
large  quantity  of  the  warp.  A  brown  color  can  be  made 
by  using  only  a  small  portion  of  copperas  with  the  ex¬ 
tract.  The  shades  of  color  can  be  changed  by  varying 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  coloring  materials.  A 
little  care  will  enable  any  one  to  make  desirable  colors 
with  these  materials,  and  to  modify  the  colors  by  using 
other  substances  with  them.  The  extract  of  Hemlock 
bark  is  very  extensively  used  by  tanners  for  making 
leather,  and  is  made  at  large  establishments  for  the  pur 
pose  located  in  or  near  the  hemlock  forests. 

Tlie  Gamgee  Meat  Preserving 

Process. — Professor  Gamgee  has  been  spending  the 
summer  at  the  West,  prepariug  to  put  up  beef,  mutton 
and  other  meats  for  Eastern  and  European  markets.  He 
recently  returned  with  a  fine  lot  of  beef,  mutton,  prairie 
chickens,  etc.,  which  was  exhibited  for  a  week  or  more 
before  being  packed  and  sent  to  England.  The  beef  was 
in  quarters,  the  mutton  in  carcasses.  We  partook  of 
some  of  the  steaks  and  found  them  most  delicious  and 
are  confirmed  in  our  good  opinions  heretofore  expressed, 
and  in  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  process, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gamgee  Meat  Preserving  Company. 

Bkacliin^  Wool  onTanncd  PoWs. 

— “J.  N.,”  of  Trenton,  a  manufacturer,  sends  the  following 
directions  :  “  Put  an  old  pot  or  other  iron  vessel  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hogshead,  and  in  the  vessel  a  roll  of  brim¬ 
stone’.  Fasten  near  the  top  a  stick  or  two,  to  place  the 
skin  on.  The  wool  must  be  wet,  when  hung  on  the 
sticks.  Heat  an  old  iron  red  hot,  or  take  live  coals  to 
start  the  brimstone.  When  it  is  burning  briskly  cover 
the  hogshead  tight  to  keep  the  smoke  in.  In  bleaching 
blankets  we  put  them  in  after  dinner  and  take  them  out 
next  morning.  If  not  white  enough,  repeat  the  process.” 

Cork  Oak*  in  California.-Mr,  J.  H. 

Lick,  Lick's  Mills,  St.  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  planted  acorns  of 
the  cork  oak  in  1S5S,  and  now  has  85  trees,  from  15  to  20 
feet  high  and  from  S  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  This 
would  Indicate  that  the  climate  of  California  is  very 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  tree. 

Irrigation  in  Winter.  —  “  E.  H.  T.,” 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  "  I  have  a  brook,  quite  small  in  the 
summer  but  running  full  in  the  winter.  Will  it  be  of  any 
service  to  turn  it  on  to  a  meadow  with  a  rather  light  sandy 
soil  this  winter  ?”  The  popular  idea  that  irrigation  is  good 
only  for  growing  plants  is  erroneous.  Water  has  a  very 
important  action  upon  any  soil  where  there  is  good  drain¬ 
age,  and  makes  the  inert  matter  available  for  plant  food. 
In  the  most  successful  case  of  irrigation  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  the  water  is  kept  running  through  the 
winter.  The  freezing  in  severe  weather  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  covering  of  ice,  which  acts  as  mulch.  The  grass 
starts  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  crop  is  kept  up  to  two 
tens  to  the  acre  without  any  other  fertilizer  than  water. 
There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  every  brook  that  can  be 
turned  up*n  a  dry  soil,  if  the  farmer  will  work  it. 

More  Glass*.  —  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  not 
content  with  17  green-houses,  each  100  feet  in  length, 
has  erected  another  house  300  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide. 
If  Mr.  IPs.  flower  business  should  continue  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  done  for  a  few  years  past,  he  will 
soen  have  a  good  part  of  South  BeTgen  nadcr  glass. 
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Fisk  Ponds. — “S.  E.,”  Alexandervir  ■  :hio. 
Trout  will  flourish  in  ponds  supplied  with  spring  „ater, 
and  lime  stone  soil  will  not  injure  the  water  for  their 
use.  There  are  persons  who  make  a  business  of  selling 
fertilized  eggs,  and  young  fish,  especially  trout,  which  are 
most  in  demand.  They  would  do  well  to  advertise  their 
stock.  The  eggs  of  trout  are  hatched  during  the  winter, 
and  the  young  fry  are  usually  forwarded  in  the  spring. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  pond  by  themselves  for  at  least 
a  year,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  other  fish.  Persons 
who  make  a  business  of  raising  trout  for  the  market 
usually  allow  no  other  fish  in  the  ponds,  and  turn  In  trout 
of  the  same  age,  so  that  they  may  not  devour  one  c  flier. 
This  is  the  better  course,  for  they  are  as  easily  '  sed  as 
other  fish,  and  always  bear  a  much  higher  price.  ,  -llow 
perch,  black  bass,  and  pickerel,  are  all  good  fish  f  ponds, 
and  live  together  in  the  most  amiable  way,  preyi  alike 
upon  their  own,  and  their  neighbors’ young.  T.  Norris 
has  just  published  a  work  on  American  Fish  Culture, 
which  contains  the  latest  information  upon  the  subject. 
For  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Price  $1.75. 

Esig'Iisk  Sparrows,  —  “  H.  G.,”  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  “Are  the  English  sparrows  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  cities?”  Judging  from  their  history  in  New 
York  they  are.  They  are  wonderfully  prolific,  and  clear 
out  most  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  insects.  Four  pairs  of 
these  birds  came  to  Union  Square  in  the  spring  of  1866 
and  built  their  nests.  The  measuring  worms  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  trees,  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk 
under  them.  In  one  season  they  had  become  a  flock  of 
70,  and  they  are  now  said  to  number  over  GOO,  besides  the 
multitudes  that  have  gone  to  the  country.  They  are  found 
now  40  miles  from  the  city.  They  will  eat  the  farmer's 
grain,  but  do  they  not  earn  it  in  the  multitude  of  insects 
they  destroy?  A  city  whose  parks  are  infested  with 
worms  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  to  introduce  these 
birds.  If  provided  with  houses,  and  fed  and  watered,  they 
will  abide  through  the  winter,  and  make  the  streets 
cheerful  with  their  incessant  twitter  and  chatter. 

Breacky  €®ws.— 11  F.  C.,”  Hampton,  N. 
J.  “  I  have  two  cows  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  confine  in 
any  pasture.  Pokes  and  other  contrivances  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  throwing  down  fences  and  leading  the 
whole  herd  into  mischief.  Is  there  any  remedy?”  If  they 
are  good  milkers  it  will  pay  to  soil  them  or  to  tether 
them;  if  they  are  not,  probably  the  best  remedy  is  the 
beef  barrel.  We  have  never  known  this  to  fail  in  the 
most  obstinate  cases. 

Fattteaiiiig'  Cattle  In  Winter.— “  L. 

D.  H.,”  Sutton,  Mass.  “Will  it  pay  to  stall  feed  cattle 
for  market  at  the  present  prices  of  grain  ?”  We  think  not 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Most  of  the  beef  that  supplies 
our  markets  is  made  from  grass  in  regions  remote  from 
market.  Your  grain  will  pay  better  fed  to  other  animals, 
or  sold,  if  you  wilt  buy  manure  with  the  money. 

Garget  and  Bloody  Milk.— The  use 

of  Tincture  of  Arnica  in  cases  of  garget,  caked  bag,  and 
bloody  milk,  has  repeatedly  been  stated  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  These  ailments  aro  very  prevalent,  especially  at 
calving  time,  and  many  an  excellent  cow  dies  of  milk 
fever,  or  loses  one  quarter  of  her  bag  for  lack  of  timely 
attention  and  a  little  of  this  drug.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  our  principles  to  give  “line  upon  line,”  and  so  we 
publish  a  note  received  from  J.  E.  Morrill,  of  Hampshire 
Co.,  Mass.,  who  thus  writes:  “I  keep  a  drug  store  in  this 
town.  A  gentlemen  who  has  purchased  a  great  deal  of 
Tincture  of  Arnica  of  me  said  a  day  or  two  since,  “  Do 
you  know  that  Tincture  of  Arnica  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  garget  in  cows  ?  I  keep  twenty-two,  and  by 
giving  them  a  teaspoonful  of  the  Tincture  in  bran,  three 
times  a  day,  and  bathing  the  bag  thoroughly  with  it  as 
often,  they  are  always  cured  in  a  very  short  time.” 

Treatment  of*  Calves.— “  A.  N.  R.,” 
Gaines,  N.  Y.  “  What  is  the  best  winter  treatment  for 
calves,  to  make  good  milkers?”  A  plenty  of  good  feed 
and  shelter.  The  practice  of  keeping  them  at  the  stack 
yard  on  the  poorest  fare  to  toughen  them  is  unprofitable. 
Put  them  up  early,  feed  and  water  regularly,  and  if  the 
hay  be  of  poor  qnality,  supply  the  deficiency  by  corn 
meal,  oil  cake,  or  roots.  They  should  be  kept  constantly 
growing,  to  bring  out  all  their  good  qualities.  The  extra 
care  will  be  certain  to  show  itself  in  the  pail  in  due  time. 

Sending'  Poultry  to  Market. — Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  poultry  are  sent  to  market  this  month 
and  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  and  sometimes 
a  desire  to  overreach,  causes  many  serious  losses.  First , 
let  the  birds  fast  12  hours.  Foolish  people  often  let  them 
eat  their  fill  of  corn  just  before  killing  them,  with  the 
idea  that  they  will  weigh  more.  A  fasted  bird  will  keep 


a  week  fresh  and  "'urn  if  well  ■handled,  while  one  that 
has  been  fed  within  a-te-v  hours  will  be  sure  to  spoil,  or  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  tainted.  One  tainted  bird  in  a  case  will 
cut  the  price  on  the  whole  down  several  cents  per  pound. 
So  will  one  that  is  scrawny  and  looks  blue  and  skinny, 
and  as  if  it  had  been  sick.  Second ,  kill  without  dislocat¬ 
ing  the  neck  or  making  a  hole  in  the  skin.  The  oper¬ 
ation  is  simple.  When  the  fowls  are  caught,  with  a  lad 
to  hold,  tie  the  legs  of  tay  them  down.  When 

ready,  hang  them  by1  '-It"  "  'few  at  a  time,  on  long 
pins  or  nails;  then  with  iharp  knife  passed  into  the 
throat,  cut  once  or  twice  ar.r^ss,  letting  the  knife  bear  on 
each  side  against  the  ba„k  bone.  This  will  sever  the 
great  veins  of  the  neck  1  th'e  bird  will  bleed  without 
wetting  its  feathers  at  Third.  Pick  without  scald¬ 
ing,  and  while  the  fowls  a  ?  warm.  Take  great  care 
not  to  tear  or  to  bruise  the  Cash  in  spots  bv  too  hard 
fingering  to  get  all  the  pin  feathers  out.  These  maybe 
removed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  if  great  pains  is  taken. 
Draw  out  the  tail  and  wing  fea'Vrs  first  and  those  of  the 
back  last.  Fourth.  Hang  all  in  a  cool,  airy  place  over 
night,  and  pack  in  clean,  strong  cases  of  a  size  easily 
handled  by  one  man,  putting  r50  to  200  pounds  in  one 
case.  Take  the  cords  from  tlx  legs  and  lay  the  birds  in 
uniform  rows,  heads  towards  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
breasts  up.  A  very  little  clean  wheat  straw  may  separate 
the  layers,  but  it  is  best  to  use  nothing.  Fill  the  boxes 
so  full  that  it  will  require  a  little  pressure  to  force  the 
covers  down.  Address  to  a  trusty  agent  or  commission 
dealer.  It  would  pay  any  one  who  markets  much  poultry 
to  have  a  modest  stencil  plate  made  to  mark  his  boxes, 
and  to  read  thus:  “  Poultry  from  A.  B.,  well  fattened , 
fasted  12  hours ,  and  not  scalded." 

Cooking-  Pumpkins  for  4  attle. — 

“  L.  K.  T.,”  Ashfield,  Mass.  The  utility  of  tl  is  practice 
depends  somewhat  upofi  the  feed  used  in  Cdt  p.ection  with 
them.  Fed  raw  they  are  a  valu: '  ’e  addition  to  grass  or 
hay,  and  greatly  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  If  the  cows 
were  confined  to  the  stable  and  there  were  conveniences 
for  steaming  we  should  prefer  to  steam  the  pumpkins  with 
the  cut  feed  and  meal.  Steaming  dry  food,  as  hay  and 
the  grains,  pays  much  better  than  steaming  vegetables. 

Infringing  Patents. — “L.  H.”  A  man  has 
no  right  to  make  a  patented  article  upon  his  own  premises, 
for  his  own  use.  The  patentee  gets  his  right  from  the 
government,  to  prevent  this  very  thing.  When  his  patent 
expires  the  public  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  in¬ 
vention.  This  probably  is  the  best  course  for  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  patentee  ;  for  useful  inventions  are  much 
more  generally  advertised  and  introduced  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  discoverers,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  than  they  could  be  by  any  other  method.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  right  enables  them  to  command  capital,  which 
would  otherwise  be  withheld. 

StSoodcd  Stock  Among  Small 
Farmers. — “How  can  they  be  introduced  where  no 
one  has  capital  enough  to  purchase  suitable  breeding 
animals?” — “A.  K.,”  Peru,  Mass.  The  thing  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  joint  stock  company  or  a  neighborhood 
effort  without  the  formality  of  any  organization.  A  half 
dozen  farmers  owning  altogether  fifty  cows  might  unite 
in  purchasing  an  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  bull,  and  thus  secure 
nearly  all  the  benefits  of  individual  ownership.  If  a  good 
bull  were  thus  secured  in  a  neighborhood,  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  stock  once  established,  cows  of  the  same 
breed  would  soon  be  introduced,  and  the  dairy  stock  be 
greatly  improved.  Fine  stock,  purely  bred,  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  is  now  so  greatly  multiplied  that 
it  is  within  reach  of  every  district,  if  farmers  will  unite 
to  secure  it. 

Rotary  Spader.  —  “  J.  K.,”  Wyoming, 
Kansas,  inquires  for  Comstock’s  Rotary  Spader.  We  be¬ 
lieve  no  satisfactory  spader  for  horse  or  steam  power  has 
yet  been  brought  before  the  public.  Or  if  this  be  so  the 
inventors  have  a  very  poor  faculty  of  making  the  public 
see  it.  Something  of  the  kind  is  very  much  needed,  but 
for  the  present  we  shall  have  to  put.  up  with  the  Michigan 
plow,  as  the  best  implement  to  make  a  good  seed  bed. 

Fail  Plowing. — There  are  several  advan¬ 
tages  in  plowing  at  this  season.  The  soil,  if  left  in  a 
rough,  loose  state,  is  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  several  months.  In  the  repeated  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  it  undergoes  chemical  changes,  and  a  larger  supply 
of  food  is  made  available  for  the  crops.  Then  if  manure 
is  spread  broadcast  and  plowed  under  it  is  more  evenly 
distributed,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  next 
crop  receives  more  benefit  from  it.  If  plowii  be  deep,  a 
multitude  of  grubs  are  brought  to  the  surface  i  id  destroy¬ 
ed.  The  seeds  of  weeds  also  germinate  when  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  early  enough,  and  thus  another  enemy  of  the  crops 


is  damaged  by  the  frost.  The  teams  are  now  usually  ip, 
the  best  condition.  They  have  had  full  feed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  pastures,  and  arc  strong  for  labor.  In  the  cold,  wet 
springs  to  which  we  are  liable,  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  have  as  much  of  the  plowing  done  in  the  fall  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  weather, 
and  the  seed  can  be  put  in,  in  due  season.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  expose  land  liable  to  wash  to  currents  of 
water,  as  serious  damage  is  often  done  to  stubble  land  in 
this  way.  Clay  soils  are  most  benefited  by  fall  plowing. 
Stubble  land,  to  be  as  much  exposed  as  possible  to  the 
changes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  often  thrown  up  in  ridges  of 
two  furrows  turned  together.  These  are  split  in  the 
spring  and  harrowed,  to  prepare  for  grain  or  potatoes., 

Small  vs.  Large  Potatoes  for  Seed.. 

“  I.  G.,”  Thomaston,  Me.  “  Has  it  been  decided  which  is. 
the  better  practice  f”  Perhaps  not  fully,  but  many  good 
cultivators  have  decided  and  practice  accordingly,  some 
with  large  potatoes,  and  some  with  small.  We  have  tried 
both,  and  think  the  result  depends  much  more  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  than  upon  the  size 
of  the  seed.  We  generally  plant  potatoes  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  on  good  soil,  and  give  thorough  cultivation. 
The  yield  is  satisfactory.  Dr.  Hexamer’s  experiments 
show  an  excess  of  large  potatoes  from  large  seed.  See 
volume  25,  (March,  1866,)  page  98. 

Bill-dock  Patckes. — “  N.  T.,”  Riverhead, 
L.  I.  “I  have  several  plots  of  burdocks  that  grow  with 
more  uniformity  than  any  garden  crop.  I  have  fought 
them  for  ten  years  and  “they  still  live.”  Is  there  any 
remedy  ?”— Your  patches  are  probably  •well  stocked  with 
seeds,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  eradicate  them. 
Cut  off  the  plants  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  sharp  hoe  in  the  fall,  and  burn  the  tops,  and  you 
will  destroy  the  present  season’s  growth  of  burrs.  Fol¬ 
low  "his  a  few  years  and  you  will  conquer.  If  the 
patches  are  enclosed,  and  can  be  cultivated,  they  can  be 
destroyed  much  sooner. 

Value  of  Immigration. — We  have  an 
average  of  over  200,000  people  coming  to  us  from  Europe 
every  year.  The  statistics  show  that  they  bring  with 
them  an  average  of  $70  per  head,  and  they  are  estimated 
to  add  $1000  each  to  the  producing  power  of  the  country. 
This  is  an  addition  of  over  200  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
capital.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  they 
proceed  at  once  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West,  where 
they  carve  out  homes  in  the  forest  and  upon  the  prairie. 

TUe  Canada.  Fair  and  tke  Fair 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag’l  Society. — A  visit  to  the 
Provincial  Fair  at  Hamilton,  and,  the  week  after,  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  suggests  comparison.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  a  visitor  from  the  States  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  English  cast  in  the  implements.  The  plows  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  iron,  have  almost  invariably  long  han¬ 
dles,  the  point  long  with  a  narrow  wing,  a  very  convex 
moldboard  set  so  narrow  that  while  it  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  many  American  plows,  it  does  not  turn  nearly  ns 
wide  a  furrow.  Next  we  notice  a  dozen  or  so  different 
patterns  of  double  moldboard  plows  for  making  ridges 
for  turnips,  all  modeled  after  those  used  in  England. 
The  harrows  are  frequently  made  of  iron,  and  sets  of  four 
harrows  that  would  take  a  wide  sweep  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  cultivators  have  narrower  and  longer  teeth, 
and  strike  the  ground  less  abruptly  than  those  in  the 
States.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  two. sets  of  teeth,  that 
can  be  changed,  one  flat  and  wide  for  cutting  up  weeds, 
and  the  other  narrow  for  merely  stirring  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  depth.  Turnip  drills  with  rollers  for  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  on  ridges  are  another  feature. 

At  Hamilton,  as  at  Rochester,  the  horses  were  boxed 
up  in  a  way  admirably  adapted  to  keep  visitors  from  see¬ 
ing  them.  We  should  judge,  however,  that  the  tendency 
in  Canada  is  for  powerful,  active  horses,  adapted  for  the 
heaviest  kind  of  farm  work,  while  ours  run  more  to 
style  and  speed.  In  cattle  the  show  in  Canada  was,  on 
the  whole,  far  superior,  both  in  number  and  quality.  For 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Prize,  for  the  best  herd  of  five  cows 
and  one  bull  of  any  breed,  there  were  six  entries— three 
Short-horns,  two  Herefords,  and  one  Galloway.  They 
were  shown  in  a  large  ring  where  they  could  be  seen  to 
good  advantage  by  thousands  of  interested  farmers.  We 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  as  fine  a  lot  of  cattle  together 
in  one  ring.  At  Rochester,  leaving  out  the  herds  brought 
from  Canada,  we  had  a  very  slim  show.  The  Short-horn 
Vanderbilt,  of  Geneva,  James  O.  Sheldon,  did  not  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  he  has  already  taken  all  the  honors.  Hon.  A. 
B.  Conger  and  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell  showed  excellent 
Short-horns,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  New  York 
Mills,  as  fine  a  herd  of  Ayrsliires  as  can  be  desired.  W. 
B.  Dinsmorc,  and  others,  made  a  good  show  of  Alder- 
neys,  and  there  were  some  good  lots  of  Devons.  But  on 
the  whole  the  display  would  not  compare  with  that  at 
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Hamilton.  The  same  is  true  of  sheep.  We  expected  to 
see  a  grand  display  of  Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  and  South¬ 
down  sheep  in  Canada,  and  were  not  disappointed,  but 
there  were  actually  more  “American  Merinos”  shown 
at  Hamilton  than  at  Rochester.  The  sheep  fever  was  not 
as  high  in  Canada  as  here,  and  the  reaction  is  not  as  se¬ 
vere.  There  was  a  magnificent  display  of  Long  Wools, 
and  also  of  the  different  varieties  of  Downs — Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Oxford,  and  Shropshire ;  but  the  former, 
there  as  here,  are  apparently  more  popular  on  account  of 
their  larger  size  and  of  the  demand  for  combing  wool. 

In  thoroughbred  pigs  there  was  a  miserable  show  at 
Rochester,  and  a  capital  one  at  Hamilton.  Our  State  So¬ 
ciety  does  nothing  to  encourage  the  raising  or  importa¬ 
tion  of  thoroughbred  swine,  while  in  Canada  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  devotedHlo  these  useful  animals.  Any  pig  import¬ 
ed  during  the 'year,  if  it  takes  a  prize,  is  awarded  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  double  the  ordinary  amount.  Accordingly  there 
were  several  pens  shown  that  had  been  recently  import¬ 
ed.  At  Rochester  there  was  not  one.  There  were  one  or 
two  pens  of  Yorkshire  and  Essex,  and  it  may  be  of  Suf- 
folks.  The  rest  of  the  swine  on  exhition  were  Che- 
shires  or  grades,  that  should  have  been  shown  as  such. 

In  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches,  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  fhr  greater  than  with  ns.  The  farmers  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  bags  were  constantly  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  their  contents  examined  and  discussed.  At 
Rochester  there  was  the  best  display  of  grains  we  have 
had  for  years,  but  the  barrels  were  all  headed  up,  and  so 
far  as  the  public  good  was  concerned,  they  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  barn  at  home.  In  corn,  beans,  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  show  was  superior  to  that  at  Hamilton  ;  so  it 
was  in  fruits  and  flowers,  and  perhaps  in  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  but  in  roots  for  stock,  such  as  Swedes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  mangel  wurzels,  we  “  cannot  hold  a  candle” 
to  the  Canadians.  At  Rochester  there  was  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  and  an  ex: 
cellent  one  also  at  Hamilton,  but  in  this  department  we 
need  not  fear  comparison.  We  had  several  excellent 
ditching  machines,  that  did  good  work.  There  was  one 
in  operation  on  the  grounds  at  Hamilton  that  was  not 
worth  a  “  Yankee  shinplaster.”  We  had  three  good  ma¬ 
chines  for  husking  corn,  a  dozen  or  so  of  potato  diggers, 
some  of  much  promise,  a  good  steamer  for  cooking  food, 
scores  of  good  plows,  cultivators,  etc.,  churns,  butter 
workers,  wringers  and  washing  machines  without  num¬ 
ber,  and  for  visitors  as  grand  a  company  of  intelligent 
men  and  women  as  can  be  found  in  any  country. 


Spring  Barley. 


The  following  is  from  a  farmer  in  Western  N. 
Y.  “Spring  barley  requires  richer  land  than  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  The  roots  do  not  extend  half  as  far, 
and  the  crop  grows  so  rapidly,  especially  in  this 
climate,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  food  in  the  ground.  Fifty  bushels  of 
barley  take  no  more  plant-food  from  the  soil 
than  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  but  we  need  more 
plant-food  in  the  soil  because  the  roots  have  not 
time  to  push  out  far  in  search  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  winter  wheat.  For  this  reason  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  will  be  well  to  summer-fal¬ 
low  good,  strong  land  for  barley,  and  follow  it 
with  wheat.  We  should  in  this  way  get  rid  of 
red-root.  Of  course  we  need  not  break  up  the 
land  as  early  as  for  wheat.  Plow,  say  in  August, 
and  harrow  well,  and  then  after  we  are  through 
wheat  sowing,  plow  again  a  little  deeper;  and 
if  there  is  time,  and  the  weather  favorable, 
plow  it  again  the  middle  of  November,  and 
leave  it  rough  for  the  winter.  The  barley  might 
be  put  in  early  in  the  spring,  simply  by  harrow¬ 
ing  or  .cultivating.  In  this  way  we  divide  up 
the  work  better.  Summer-fallow  one  field  for 
wheat  and  another  for  barley.  If  the  whole  is 
summer-fallowed  for  wheat  there  is  little  for 
the  teams  to  do  after  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  are  better  able  to  stand  hard  work 
than  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Autumn  is 
the  time  to  work  land.” 


Paint  in  the  Tool  Room. — Paint  pots  and 
brushes  are  among  the  good  investments  upon 
the  farm.  They  are  suggestive  of  carefulness 
and  of  thrift.  The  essential  materials  in  a  good 
paint  are  Linseed  oil  and  white  lead.  Coloring 
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matter  is  cheap,  and  not:  nrhcii  of  it  is  needed 
to  give  any  desired,  shade,  Not  much  skill  is 
required  in  the  .mixing,  and  any  farmer  can 
soon  learn  to  paint  his  own  buildings,  tools, 
vehicles,  and  fences.  Tools  last  much  longer  if 
their  woodwork  is  kept  w,gil  painted  or  oiled. 
Linseed  oil,  well-boiled,  wj,tk>3pt  the  lead,  makes 
an  excellent  protection  for  ftxe  helves,  and  the 
handles  of  all  tools  that”2,l-e  much  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  painting  and  oiling  of  tools 
is  good  wetweather  work, -rand  there  are  always 
leisure  days  after  then  linrvests  are  gathered, 
when  the  fences  and1'  farm  buildings  can  be 
cleaned  up  and  painted.  Ctieap  paints  are  usual¬ 
ly  poor  investments, Accept  as  they  may  be  use¬ 
ful  for  specific  purposes. 


Steamei*  or  Mill  ? 


Cooking  grain  for  cattle  find  swine  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  best  substitute  for  grinding  it,  and  the 
steam  apparatus  has  a  much  wider  application 
than  the  farm  mill.  So  that  for  a  farmer  en¬ 
gaged  in  common  mixed  husbandly,  there  can 
be  no  question  which  he  had  better  buy,  a  farm 
mill  or  a  '.earn  apparatus.  With  a  steam  boiler, 
in  which" , team  may  be  economically  raised,  all 
kinds  of  grain,  roots,  root-tops,  cabbages,  hav, 
in  fact  any  kipd  of]<5>og  or  cattle  feed,  maybe 
profitably  cooked,  even  if  fuel  is  not  cheap.  The 
question  of  the  profit  of  having  his  corn  ground 
if  a  farmer  has  a  good  steamer  or  boiler,  we 
cannot  now  answer,  but  from  what  facts  we 
now  have,  we  are  induced  to  think  cooking  pref¬ 
erable.  We  know  very  well  that  ground  corn 
will  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  fattening  pork  or 
beef  than  whole  corn,  and  that  cooked  meal 
will  go  further  still.  We  know  also  that  cook¬ 
ed  whole  corn  is  of  a  much  higher  feeding  value 
than  raw,  that  it  is  more  easily  digestible,  and 
more  palatable.  Who  can  give  us  the  figures 
by  which  we  can  compare  the  feeding  qualities 
of  simply  cooked  and  simply  ground  corn  ? 


How  and  When  to  Milk. 


As  a  general  rule,  farm  men  dislike  to  milk, 
and  consequently  seldom  do  it  well.  In  the 
dairy  districts,  where  milking  is  one  of  the  most 
important  labors  on  the  farm,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  get  good  milkers,  but  in  the  grain  districts 
it  is  easier  to  get  ten  men  who  are  good  team¬ 
sters  than  one  who  can  milk  rapidly  and  clean. 

It  is  not  so  important  to  milk  rapidly  as  it  is 
to  keep  up  a  steady  flow.  To  milk  fast  one 
day  and  slow  the  next  is  injurious.  If  the 
milker  becomes  tired,  it  is  better  to  rest  when 
he  has  finished  one  cow  and  before  beginning 
another,  than  to  rest  or  lag  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  An  irregular  milker  will  soon  spoil  a 
cow.  She  will  not  give  down  her  milk  steadily. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  cow  that  is  milked  steadi¬ 
ly  will  give  down  her  milk  freely  and  with  a 
steady  flow.  Such  a  cow  can  be  milked  in  five 
minutes.  We  have  a  cow  that  gives  about  10 
quarts  at  a  milking,  that  we  have  milked  in  4£ 
minutes.  After  letting  a  poor  hand  milk  her  a 
few  weeks  we  could  not  milk  her  clean  under 
seven  minutes.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  poor 
milker,  although  he  strip  the  cow  clean,  will 
cause  her  to  give  less  milk.  This  is  the  geueral 
opinion  of  dairymen,  and  is  doubtless  correct.  It 
is  certain,  if  a  cow  is  not  milked  clean  she  will 
gradually  fail  in  her  milk.  And  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  thatrthe  last  drawn  milk  is  much  richer  than 
the  first  drawn.  Experiments  show  that  the 
strippings  contain  four  or  five  times  as  much 
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cream  as  the  rest  of  the  milk.  As  a  check  on 
careless  milkers,  it  is  best  to  have  a  member  of 
the  family  or  some  trusty  person  go  over  all  the 
cows  after  the  milking  is  finished,  and  strip  every 
drop  of  milk  from  the  udders.  With  an  empty 
pail  this  is  little  trouble.  Some  object  to  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  “  the  cow  should  be 
milked  clean  at  once.”  This  is  true,  but  it  will 
be  fouLd  that  when  the  practice  of  stripping  is 
regrllawty  adopted,  the  cows  will  be  milked  much 
cleau.qf  khan  where  a  perverse  or  careless  milker 
knojyp.Ifjie  is  in  little  danger  of  being  detected. 
We  hqjve  known  a  good  and  usually  reliable 
man  to  leave  four  quarts  of  milk  in  the  udder! 
In  milking  it  will  be  found  that  “even  the  best 
of  men  are  none  the  worse  for  a  little  watching.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  operation  of 
milking.  It  can  be  learned  only  from  example 
and  practice.  Our  own  method  is  to  have  a 
three-legged  stool,  as  being  firmer  than  the  one- 
legged  kind  sometimes  used,  and  to  hold  the 
pail  up  from  the  ground  firmly  between  the 
knees.  We  do  not  like  to  see  a  man  stick  his 
bead  against  the  side  of  the  cow.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  the  practice,  and  the  position  is 
not  as  good  for  the  free  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  bands  as  to  sit  upright.  Grasp 
the  teats  firmly,  with  all  the  fingers,  if  possible, 
and  close  the  upper  finger  a  shade  earlier  than 
the  lower  ones,  in  order  to  keep  the  milk  from 
being  forced  back  into  the  udder.  The  princi¬ 
pal  work  will  be  done  by  the  three  lower  fin¬ 
gers.  Some  good  milkers  pull  down  on  the 
teats,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  A  steady  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fingers  is  all  that  is  required; 
the  pressure  forces  out  the  milk,  and  when 
they  are  opened,  the  elasticity  of  the  teat  forms 
a  vacuum,  and  a  fresh  supply  rushes  in,  which 
is  forced  out  as  before.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
milking.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  pleas¬ 
antest  of  operations,  and  we  can  but  think 
that  the  reason  so  many  farm  men  object  to  it 
is  based  on  prejudice  and  perversity. 

Where  but  few  cows  are  kept  it  is  seldom 
convenient  to  milk  at  the  same  hour  at  night  as 
in  the  morning.  As  a  general  rule,  cows  are 
milked  before  breakfast,  say  from  half  past  four 
to  half  past  five;  and  at  night  from  half  past 
six  to  half  past  seven.  At  night,  therefore,  we 
get  the  milk  from  14  hours,  and  in  the  morning 
from  only  10  hours.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in 
bis  “Notes  on  Recent  Progress  in  Agricultural 
Science”  in  the  Am.  Agricultural  Annual  for 
1868,  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments, 
which  show  that  the  milk  after  an  interval  of 
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When  the  above  system  is  adopted,  therefore, 
the  night’s  milk  would,  other  things  being  equal, 
be  about  20  per  cent  poorer  in  butter  than  the 
morning’s  milk.  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  his  admira¬ 
ble  article  on  Milk,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  says:  “The  popular 
opinion  ascribes  to  morning’s  milk  better  quali¬ 
ty  than  to  that  obtained  in  the  evening.  My  re¬ 
sults  do  not  favor  this  all  but  generally  received 
opinion.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  re¬ 
sult  depends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  which  is  given  to  the  cows  four  or  five 
hours  before  milking.  If  the  supply  of  food 
given  in  the  day-time  be  good  and  plentiful, 
and  that  furnished  in  the  evening  be  unnutri- 
tious  and  scanty,  the  evening’s  milk  is  of  the 
better  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
cows  get  a  good  supply  of  rich  food  in  the 
evening,  and  are  stinted  or  fed  upon  very  wa¬ 
tery  food  during  the  day-time,  the  evening 
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milk  is  the  poorer.  *  *  *  Out  of  33  samples 
taken  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  I  found  in  8  cases  the  morning  milk 
poorer  than  that  of  the  evening;  in  4  cases,  richer; 
whilst  in  4  there  was  no  perceptible  dilference.” 

The  fact  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  the  cows  were  milked  at  the  same 
hour  morning  and  evening.  Where,  as  in  this 
country,  they  are  milked  later  at  night  than  in 
the  morning,  the  “  popular  opinion  ”  that  the 
morning’s  milk  i3  richer  is  correct,  as  shown  by 
the  above  experiments  quoted  by  Prof.  Johnson. 

The  composition  of  morning  and  evening 
milk,  says  Prof.  J.,  “  exhibits  a  constant,  though 
slight  difference,  which,  in  general,  consists 
simply  in  containing  half  a  per  cent  more  fat 
at  night  than  in  the  morning.  In  the  morning 
milk  this  fat  is  replaced  by  almost  precisely  the 
same  quantity  of  water.”  These  cows  were 
milked  at  G’| 2  to A.  M.,and  5'[2  toG1^  P.  M. 
In  other  words,  an  hour  later  in  the  morning 
than  at  night,  and  consequently  the  night’s  milk 
was  the  richer  in  butter.  That  the  milk  contains 
a  less  percentage  of  butter  when  the  milking 
is  delayed  an  hour  or  two  seems  to  be  proved. 

In  the  dairy  districts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
milking  at  the  same  hour  night  and  morning.  It 
is  a  regular  and  important  part  of  the  daily 
work;  but  where  only  a  few  cows  are  kept  it 
is  not  so  easy.  During  harvest,  for  instance, 
we  have  known  cows  not  milked  until  8 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  That  this  is  an  injury 
to  the  cow  and  a  loss  to  the  farmer  cannot  be 
doubted.  Our  own  practice  is  to  attend  to  the 
horses  and  feed  the  pigs,  etc.,  before  breakfast, 
and  milk  immediately  after  breakfast— say  6 
o’clock;  and  at  night  to  milk  as  soon  as  the 
teams  can  be  put  in  the  stable  and  fed — say  6i. 
This  makes  only  half  an  hour’s  difference. 

It  is  also  essential  to  treat  the  cows  with 
the  greatest  gentleness.  Never  suffer  a  harsh 
word  to  be  used  or  permit  loud  talking.  To 
kick  a  cow  should  be  an  indictable  offence. 
A  cow  is  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  will  surely 
repay  it.  Women  make  the  best  milkers,  and 
a  cow  will  give  more  milk  when  habitually 
milked  by  a  woman  than  by  a  man.  If  our 
barn-yards  were  kept  as  clean  as  they  should 
be,  we  should  see  more  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  drawing  rapidly  and  gently  the 
rich  milk  from  our  generous  cows.  Where 
dairying  is  not  the  special  branch  of  farming, 
let  the  good  wife  have  all  the  butter  money, 
and  do  not  borrow  from  her  and  forget  to  pay. 


The  Value  of  Grade  Cattle. 


The  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  ”  writes : 
“Our  Agricultural  Societies  make  a  mistake  in 
not  offering  more  liberal  prizes  for  grade  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  all  very  well  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  Short-horns  or  Devons,  but  farmers  have 
comparatively  little  interest  in  the  matter.  Tire 
raising  of  thoroughbred  stock  will  be,  and  must 
be,  confined  to  professional  breeders.  Farmers 
who  keep  cattle  simply  for  meat  or  milk  do  not 
want  a  herd  of  pedigree  animals.  “  If  you  raise 
Short-horns,”  said  the  herdsman  of  one  of  our 
well-known  breeders,  “you  must  raise  them  as 
Short-horns.”  In  other  words,  give  the  calf  the 
milk  of  at  least  one  cow  all  summer,  witli  what 
oil  cake,  grass,  etc.,  it  will  eat  in  addition.  Now 
this  is  all  very  well  and  perfectly  proper.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  to  develope  that  tenden¬ 
cy  to  lay  on  flesh,  for  which  the  breed  is  cele¬ 
brated.  Keep  up  the  system  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  tendency  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  food  and  convert  it  into  large 


quantities  of  beef  becomes  established,  and  this 
desirable  quality  is  imparted  to  the  offspring. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  stock  for  ordinary 
purposes  in  this  way.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
breeder  and  not  of  the  farmer.  The  value  of 
the  Short-horn  consists  in  its  ability  to  impart 
its  qualities  to  common  stock — to  give  us  grades 
that  have  little  offal,  and  that  will  convert  a 
large  quantity  of  food  into  beef  or  milk.  It  is 
the  grades  that  we  want,  and  it  is  the  grades 
that  should  be  shown.  John  Johnston  once 
said  to  me,  “  I  don’t  care  for  pedigree.  Let  me 
put  my  hand  on  an  animal  and  that  is  all  I  ask.” 
This  is  true  in  the  sense  in  which  he  intended 
it.  His  own  experience  proves,  however,  all 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  animals  claim.  He  is  a  neighbor  of 
Mr.  James  O.  Sheldon,  who  has  Short-horns 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  S.  allowed 
Mr.  Johnston  to  send  a  favorite  cow  to  one  of 
his  best  pedigree  animals.  Mr.  J.  gave  the  calf 
the  same  treatment  he  would  any  other  calf, 
and  nothing  more.  He  never  starves  any  ani¬ 
mal,  and  did  not  starve  this  one.  But  it  was 
not  stuffed  or  forced.  It  had  no  grain  and  re¬ 
ceived  only  ordinary  treatment.  Perhaps  I 
should  take  that  back,  for,  as  Mr.  Cornell  once 
remarked,  “  ordinary  treatment  ”  consists  in 
keeping  a  calf  so  that  it  shall  lose  in  the  winter 
half  what  it  gains  in  the  summer.  The  calf  re¬ 
ceived  good,  ordinary  treatment,  and  nothing 
more — such  treatment  as  any  farmer  can  afford 
to  give.  Well,  when  I  was  there  the  calf  had 
grown  to  be  a  steer,  and  was  26  months  old.  A 
butcher  came  along  and  offered  Mr.  Johnston 
10  cents  a  lb.  live  weight,  and  take  him  at  1,400 
lbs.,  or  $140.  He  would  not  sell  him,  though 
thinking  that  he  overestimated  the  weight.  Mr. 
J.  wanted  me  to  see  him  weighed,  and  I  did  so 
the  next  morning.  After  fasting  all  night,  lie 
weighed  1,360  lbs.  So  much  for  pedigree.  Now 
it  is  just  such  animals  that  I  want  to  see  exhib¬ 
ited.  I  cannot  go  into  raising  thoroughbreds; 
I  have  not  money  enough.  But  I  can  afford  to 
raise  good  grades.  All  that  we  need  is  thorough¬ 
bred  bulls.  And  it  is  so  with  sheep,  and  with 
pigs,  and  I  presume  with  poultry  also.  Let  us 
see  what  the  use  of  thoroughbred  males  will  do 
•when  crossed  on  common  stock.  Let  us  have 
a  good  show  of  grade  animals  at  our  fairs. 

“  I  have  some  thoroughbred  Essex  pigs.  And 
I  have  also  some  grade  Essex.  That  is  to  say, 
pigs  from  a  common  sow,  crossed  with  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Essex.  The  thoroughbreds  and  the 
grades  have  the  same  treatment,  but  the  grades, 
of  the  same  age,  are  decidedly  ahead.  The 
grades' have  all  the  symmetry,  fineness  of  bone, 
and  tendency  to  fatten,  of  the  thoroughbreds, 
and  have  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  sow. 
To  exhibit  the  thoroughbreds  does  little  good  ; 
but  an  exhibition  of  grades,  fat  for  the  butcher, 
would  show  farmers  the  advantage  of  using 
thoroughbred  males,  even  with  common  sows.” 

■  ■  -  ^  <  ■"■■IB  - ►— - “ 

A  Settled  Policy  on  the  Pam. 


The  whole  secret  of  the  successful  farmer 
often  lies  in  his  having  a  fixed  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Multitudes  have  no  plan  but  to  meet 
their  immediate  necessities  and  make  money 
by  the  easiest  and  seemingly  shortest  methods. 
If  wool  brings  high  prices,  they  will  gradually 
give  up  dairying  and  work  into  sheep,  with  the 
expectation  of  making  their  fortunes.  If  wool 
and  mutton  raising  for  a  time  does  not  pay, 
they  sell  their  flocks  at  a  great  sacrifice.  If 
hops  are  sixty  cents  a  pound,  they  invest  in  hop 
poles  and  kilns  for  drying,  and  expect  sudden 


wealth.  If,  when  their  yards  come  into  full 
bearing,  the  prices  fall  off  one-half  or  more, 
they  are  disgusted,  and  ready  to  plow  up  their 
yards,  concluding  the  business  will  not  pay. 
There  are  men  who  are  always  taking  up  a 
good  thing  a  little  too  late  to  make  money  by  it. 
The  farmer  cannot  afford  this  continual  change. 
His  business  is  less  speculative  than  any  other, 
and,  after  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  family 
and  stock,  he  should  give  his  attention  steadily 
to  the  production  of  a  few  animals,  crops,  or 
other  products,  on  which  he  can  rely  to  raise 
money.  Any  branch  of  farm  industry,  steadily 
followed,  will  be  found  profitable.  Dairying, 
in  a  year  of  short  grass,  might  not  pay  very 
well.  But  the  years  of  drought  are  exceptions, 
and  the  man  who  makes  first-rate  butter  or 
cheese  will  fiud  them  a  reliable  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Where  a  specialty  is  made  of  some  one 
crop,  it  is  particularly  important  that  he  should 
follow  it  steadily.  The  raising  of  hops  or 
of  tobacco  requires  fixtures  that  are  useless 
in  any  other  branch  of  farming,  and  the 
change  of  crops  involves  a  considerable  loss  of 
capital.  Besides,  we  are  always  learning  in  a 
business  to  which  we  give  habitual  attention, 
and  this  knowledge  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
capital  as  the  money  invested  in  tools  and 
buildings.  If  a  man  should  make  potatoes  his 
leading  crop,  he  would  study  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  and  would  resort  to  devices  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  and  the  soil,  in  the 
use  of  manures,  and  in  cultivation,  quite  un¬ 
known  to  the  farmer  who  pursues  a  careless 
style  of  husbandry.  He  could  raise  potatoes 
cheaper  than  his  neighbors,  by  means  of  his 
improved  methods,  and  if  he  sold  at  the  same 
price,  make  more  money.  Whatever  branch  of 
farming  you  follow,  stick  to  it,  if  it  is  moder¬ 
ately  profitable.  Lay  your  plans  far  ahead,  and 
be  prepared  for  the  exceptional  years,  when 
large  profits  come  from  high  prices,  or  losses 
from  unfavorable  seasons.  A  mixed  husbandry 
is  always  the  safest,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  cultivation  of  commercial  crops, 
as  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  onion  seed,  or  vegetable 
seed  of  any  kind,  garden  vegetables  for  market, 
fruits,  etc.  The  introduction  of  these  requires 
close  calculation,  definite  plans,  and  thorough 
business  management,  if  success  be  attained. 


Burning  Straw  at  the  West. 


This  practice,  which  prevails  so  generally  in 
the  new  settlements,  is  exceedingly  wasteful. 
No  sight  is  more  common  than  immense  piles 
of  straw  left  to  rot  in  the  fields,  or  given  to  the 
torch,  as  the  quickest  method  of  riddance. 
The  ashes,  indeed,  are  restored  to  the  earth,  but 
not  to  the  soil.  The  few  square  rods  on  which 
they  lie  are  scarcely  benefited.  All  the  organic 
part  of  the  plant  is  dissipated  and  lost  by  the 
burning.  It  will  be  said,  in  justification  of  the 
practice,  that  there  is  no  market  for  the  straw, 
and  it  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  and  per¬ 
haps,  also,  that  the  land  is  rich  enough  without 
it.  Every  farm  should  have  a  good  home  market 
for  straw.  Great  use  is  made  of  a  portion  of  it 
for  fodder  by  our  best  farmers,  and  the  manure 
from  the  extra  stock  thus  kept  is  returned  to 
the  soil.  It  is  largely  used  for  bedding,  and  the 
cattle  yards  are  kept  thickly  covered  with  it. 
It  would  pay  better  to  spread  it  upon  the  soil 
where  it  grows,  and  plow  it  in,  than  to  burn  it. 
It  helps  make  a  cheap  and  warm  hovel  for 
cattle,  before  the  settler  has  time  to  build  his 
barn.  Save  the  straw,  for  even  the  virgin 
soil  will  soon  need  it  to  keep  up  its  fertility. 
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Dairy  Cattle— Ayrshires. 

It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  Great  Britain  discovered  a  beautiful  breed 
of  cattle,  having  great  excellences  and  strong 
characteristics,  among  the  lowland  Scotch,  in  a 
district  where  but  a  few  years  before,  a  very 
undesirable  native 
breed  had  existed. 

It  appears  that  the 
chief  improvements 
in  the  cattle  of  the 
district  of  which  the 
county  of  Ayr  com¬ 
prises  the  principal 
part,  were  made  by 
the  introduction  of 
Dutch  and  Short¬ 
horn  blood,  for  the 
purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  milk-giving  and 
feeding  qualities. 

There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  good 
breeding  and  judi¬ 
cious  selection  have 
done  quite  as  much 
as  foreign  blood  to¬ 
wards  the  formation 
of  the  breed.  Even 
during  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  the  Ayr¬ 
shires  have  changed 
notably,  improving 
in  form  and  uniformity  of  characteristics.  Be- 
cent  importations  are  an  improvement  upon 
the  old,  and  yet  they  indicate  but  little,  if  any, 
more  rapid  advance  than  has  occurred  among 
the  herds  of  our  most  intelligent  breeders. 

The  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  for  milk  in  a 
country  where  quantity  and  quality  were  both 
desirable,  where  the  pastures  are  only  moder¬ 
ately  rich,  and  where  rapid  fattening  for  the 
shambles  was  also  a  desideratum.  The  result 
is  a  breed  of  no 
more  than  medium 
size,  many  being  de¬ 
cidedly  small,  hardy, 
easy  keepers,  yield¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  milk, 
rich  both  in  butter 
and  cheese.  The 
claim  set  forth  for 
the  cows  is  that  they 
will  give  more  and 
better  milk  on  the 
same  fare  than  cows 
of  any  other  breed. 

This,  we  believe,  is 
not  disputed,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  the 
champions  of  any 
British  breed.  They 
also  are  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Ayrshires  have 
been  known  in  this 
country  since  1822, 
when  we  believe  the 
first  importation  was 
made.  The  stock 
was  kept  pure,  however,  but  a  few  genera¬ 
tions,  as  it  became  blended  with  the  Short-horns. 
These  animals  were  recorded  as  Short-horns  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Am.  Short-horn  Herd 
Book,  edited  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  their  blood,  if  perchance 
it  may  not  now  flow  in  some  of  our  noted 


Short-horn  herds.  In  1831  other  animals  were 
imported,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  breed  has 
grown  in  favor.  Its  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked.  In  some  respects  the  breed  closely 
resembles  the  Short-horn,  particularly  in  gener¬ 
al  form,  the  shape  of  the  head  and  horns,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  limbs.  The  animals  are  pre¬ 


Fig.  1.— AYRSHIRE  COW  “DOLLY  3RD.” 

vailingly  of  medium  size.  The  cows  have  great 
digestive  capacity,  as  indicated  by  their  deep, 
full  bodies.  They  are  almost  uniformly  large 
milkers,  and  excell  all  the  points  looked  for  in 
judging  of  the  milking  capacities  of  cows.  The 
colors  are  usually  red,  spotted  with  white,  the 
spots  being  very  Avell  defined,  often  fine,  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body  in  patches.  Animals, 
more  or  less  brown  or  black,  occasionally  occur. 

We  present  portraits  of  two  very  superior 


Fig.  2.— IMPORTED  AYRSHIRE  COW  “FLORA.” 

cows  of  this  breed.  “  Dolly  3d,”  (No.  55  of  Am. 
Ayrshire  Herd  Book),  is  the  property  of  S.  M. 
&  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  She  gave 
by  actual  measurement  from  March  25th,  I860, 
to  Dec.  31st,  1867,  inclusive,  10,000  quarts  of 
milk,  on  no  better  feed  than  the  rest  of  the  herd 
of  which  she  is  a  member ;  but  her  owners  are 


exceedingly  liberal  feeders.  She  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  very  fine  neck,  small  bones,  a  delicate 
tail,  large,  broad  udder,  aud  immense  milk  veins. 
The  local  colors  of  the  body  prevent  these  veins 
from  showing  at  all  in  the  photograph,  from 
which  we  have  not  departed  in  the  engraving. 
This  cow  is  grand  dam  of  several  of  the  fine 
young  animals  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  Publishers 
as  premiums  to  can¬ 
vassers  for  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist. 
The  imported  cow 
“Flora”  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mi'.  William 
Birnie,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  This  cow 
was  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize  and 
also  of  the  sweep- 
stakes  prize  of  the 
New  England  Ag’l 
Society,  at  Brattle* 
boro,  Vt.,  in  1866. 
The  larger  apparent 
size  of  the  animal, 
compared  with  Do) 
ly’s,  is  through  a** 
oversight,  as  she  is 
not  a  larger  cowr. 
That  the  Ayrshires 
are  a  hardier  race  of 
cattle  than  the  so- 
called  natives  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  those  breeders  who 
have  given  both  a  fair  trial.  Their  record  stands 
unrivaled  as  milk  producers.  The  yield  of  but¬ 
ter  varies,  but  the  milk  is  almost  always  rich, 
and  that  of  butter  correspondingly  large — fully 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Jersey,  though  lacking 
the  peculiar  Jersey  color.  The  milk  is  besides 
very  rich  in  cheese-forming  constituents,  which 
gives  the  cows  a  high  value  in  the  dairy  districts 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  regard 
to  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Ayrshires  in¬ 
to  this  country  ws 
are  surprised  to  no. 
tice  the  importation 
above  alluded  to, 
(which  was  made  by 
Mr.  II.  W.  Hills,  a 
New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  who  sent  the 
bull  and  cow  import¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Ilezekiah 
Hills,  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  in  the  year 
1822,)  entirely  ignor¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Allen,  in 
his  recent  work  on 
American  cattle. 
This  importation  has 
been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation, 
from  the  fact  that 
the  animals  were 
called  Short-horns ; 
and  we  wonder 
that  it  is  thus  over¬ 
looked.  These  ani¬ 
mals,  “Jenny”  and  “Eclipse,”  were  bought  of 
Mr.  John  Fifer,  an  Ayrshire  breeder,  whose 
estate  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Some  of  their  descendants  were  fa¬ 
mous  milkers;  one  a  half  Short-liorn  cow,  called 
“  Old  Cream  Pot,”  gave  36  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  made  18  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  59. 

Three  years  ago  we  cu  an  underdrain  through 
a  field  that  is  now  in  clover,  and  I  observed  that 
the  clover  seed  on  the  drain  was  at  least  twice 
as  good  as  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  was  not 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  drain,  or  it  would 
have  extended  for  a  rod  or  more  on  each  side. 
It  was  just  the  width  of  the  drain,  say  a  narrow 
strip  of  about  fifteen  inches.  The  clover  was 
as  high  again,  thicker,  heavier,  and  better  every¬ 
way,  distinctly  marking  the  whole  length  of  the 
drain.  It  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  deeper 
tillage.  The  fact  has  satisfied  me  that  we  do 
not  plow  deep  enough  on  my  farm,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  on  others,  and  henceforth  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  I  shall  aim  to  put  three  horseson 
the  plow,  and  go  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  the 
land  has  ever  been  plowed  before.  IVe  do  not 
now  plow  more  than  six  inches  deep,  on  the 
average,  fairly  measured.  Such  plowing  was, 
perhaps,  all  very  well  when  the  country  was 
new  and  the  soil  full  of  “  natural  manure,”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  decay  of  leaves,  and  the  ashes  of 
trees ;  but  on  the  old  fields  this  source  of  fertility 
is  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  depend  nowon  the 
decomposition  of  the  soil  itself.  When  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  was  full  of  manure,  there  was  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  turning  up  two  or  three  additional 
inches  of  raw  subsoil;  but  now  the  subsoil  is 
often  much  richer  than  the  six  inches  of  surface 
soil  that  has  been  worked  for  years,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  two  or  three  inches  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  left  where  Jack 
Frost  can  tear  it  to  pieces,  will  soon  make  capi¬ 
tal  land.  The  Deacon  put  down  his  new  Wiard 
jointer  plow  ten  inches  deep  in  plowing  this 
spring  for  oats.  The  subsoil,  he  had  always 
supposed,  was  a  stiff,  raw  clay,  but  he  says  that 
this  fall,  in  working  this  deep  plowed  land  for 
wheat,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  three 
or  four  inches  of  new  clay  that  he  turned  up 
was  gone,  and  a  rich  looking,  mellow  loam  left 
in  its  place.  On  my  own  farm  I  find  that  what 
the  men  call  “clay  spots”  are  not  clay  at  all. 
Underdrain  them,  plow  them  well  when  dry, 
work  them  thoroughly,  and  they  become  the  best 
wheat  and  barley  land  on  the  farm,  and  I  think 
in  a  few  years  they  will  also  produce  good  corn. 

The  Doctor  spent  his  vacation  in  Vermont, 
with  some  old  friends  who  are  farmers’  “  They 
all  take  the  Agriculturist,”  belaid,  “and  read 
the  Walks  and  Talks,  but  they  would  like  them 
better  if  you  had  more  to  sa}'  about  dairying. 
They  charged  me  to  ask  you  what  was  the  best 
way  to  renovate  their  old  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  On  one  farm  there  was  a  wet  strip  of 
land  in  a  meadow  that  produced  little  but  tall, 
coarse  grass,  and  rushes,  and  I  finally  induced 
the  son  to  dig  a  ditch  through  it,  and  the  day  I 
left  he  went  to  Rutland  for  tiles  to  lay  it  with. 
No  land  could  lie  better  for  draining.  There  is 
abundance  of  fall,  and  yet  there  are  acres  and 
acres,  and  that  of  the  richest  land,  that  are  unpro¬ 
ductive,  for  want  of  a  few  ditches.  I  tried  to 
persuade  the  young  men  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  stay  at  home  and  improve  the  old 
farms  than  to  go  West,  as  so  many  are  doing.” 

When  there  is  much  low,  rich  land  on  the 
farms,  the  way  to  renovate  the  meadows  and 
pastures  is  to  drain  this  rich,  but  now  useless 
land,  and  with  the  large  crops  which  it  would 
afterwards  produce,  make  manure  for  the  poor¬ 
er  portions  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  first  step, 
and  when  once  taken  the  rest  is  easy.  You  can 
make  double  the  quantity  of  manure.  The  next 
step  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  manure — • 


to  make  one  load  worth  as  much  as  two  or  three. 
This  can  be  done  by  feeding  more  grain  or  bran 
or  oil -cake  to  the  cows,  and  using  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  manure  from  running  to  waste.  With 
plenty  of  rich  manure  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
renovate  the  old  pastures  and  meadows.  A 
good  pasture  ought  to  support  a  cow  to  the  acre, 
with  perhaps  a  little  green  corn  fodder  during 
the  dry  weather  in  August.  If  it  would  not,  I 
would  try  hard  to  make  it.  Drain  every  low 
spot,  irrigate  wherever  it  is  possible,  make  the 
yard  or  stable  manure  into  piles,  and  mix  with 
it,  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre,  some  good 
bone-dust,  or  200  lbs.  per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano, 
or  perhaps  better  still,  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  some 
good  fish  manure,  and  turn  over  the  pile  two  or 
three  times,  until  it  is  well  decomposed,  and 
then  top-dress  the  pasture  with  it  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring,  and  my  word  for  it  the  land  in  a 
year  or  two  will  carry  double  the  stock.  “  But 
will  it  pay?”  At  present  prices  of  cheese  and 
butter  and  beef,  nothing  will  pay  better.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  has  a  200-acre  farm,  worth  $100  an 
acre,  that  now  keeps  50  cows,  and  he  buys  200 
acres  more  for  $20,000,  and  then  keeps  100  cows ; 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  instead  of  paying 
$20,000  for  the  additional  200  acres,  he  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  his  old  farm  keep  100  cows,  he 
would  have  just  as  large  an  income,  with  less 
taxes,  less  fences,  less  roads,  and  less  expenses 
generally.  If  the  expense  of  renovating  the  old 
farm  was  $20,000,  he  would  be  just  as  well  off  as 
if  he  bought  200  acres  more  land.  But  it  can 
be  done  for  half  the  money,  and  have  $10,000 
to  buy  additional  stock  and  put  up  new  barns. 

“What!  spend  $10,000  in  draining  and  ma¬ 
nuring  the  old  farm,  and  $10,000  in  additional 
buildings  and  stock  ?” — Why  not  ?  But  I  know 
it  is  useless  to  propose  such  a  thing.  It  seems 
easier  for  a  farmer  to  find  $1,000  to  buy  more 
land  than  to  raise  fifty  to  spend  in  draining  and 
munuring.  Farmers  have  capital  enough — 
many  of  them,  at  least — but  they  have  not  faith 
enough  in  improved  farming  to  use  it  in  enrich¬ 
ing  their  land.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed,  it  would  pay  to  spend  $20,000  in  drain¬ 
ing  and  manuring  a  200-acre  farm,  quite  as  well 
as  to  lay  it  out  iu  buying  a  new  farm.  But  of 
course  it  would  cost  no  such  money.  Let  a 
jroung  farmer  use  $2,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  old  farm  would 
produce  double  what  it  does  now.  In  other 
words,  he  makes  $2,000  go  as  far  as  $20,000. 
He  would  keep  as  much  stock  on  the  200  acres 
as  on  the  400  acres,  make  as  much  manure  and 
be  able  to  put  on  double  the  quantity  per 
acre,  and  thus  permanently  enrich  the  land. 

The  Doctor  believes  in  small  farms,  well  tilled, 
and  I  knew  this  kind  of  reasoning  would  please 
him.  “  The  small  farms,”  he  said,  “  are  being 
bought  up  by  the  larger  farmers  in  Vermont,  and 
they  tear  down  the  old  houses,  and  this  makes 
it  difficult  to  support  schools  and  churches.” 

The  same  tendency  exists  here,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  argue  against  it.  If  the  large  farmers 
have  capital  enough,  and  are  all  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done.  This  kind  of  farming  will 
be  more  attractive  to  young  men  of  energy,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  ambition,  and  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  excitements  of 
city  life.  Some  of  our  agricultural  writers  and 
speakers  complain  that  the  proportion  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  consumers  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and 
they  argue  that  this  is  an  unhealthy  state  of 
things.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  rather  strange 
that  fanners  should  complain  of  it.  Who  ever 
heard  a  grocer  or  a  dry  goods  merchant  com¬ 
plain  that  his  competitors  were  leaving  the  bus¬ 


iness  ?  Do  manufacturers  complain  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  supply  ?  It  looks  now  as  though  farmers 
were  about  to  receive  ample  compensation  for 
all  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  they  can 
bring  to  their  business.  Good  farming  will  now 
pay  as  it  has  never  paid  before.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices,  even  a  poor  farmer,  if  lie  has  a  large 
farm,  and  is  out  of  debt,  manages  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  though  much  of  his  profits  is  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  real.  A  neglected  corn  crop  may  pay 
$100,  and  injure  the  land  for  future  crops  to 
double  the  amount.  But  let  us  figure  what  a 
good  farmer  can  do  with  400  acres  of  choice 
land,  every  acre  capable  of  yielding  large  crops, 
and  selling  nothing  except  butter,  cheese,  meat, 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  clover  seed. 

.$8,000 
$6,600 
$8,000 
$2,560 
$6,400 


SO  acres  Wheat, 
80  “  Barley, 


40  bushels  per  acre, 
50 


Potatoes,  200 
Clover  seed,  (2d  crop)  4  bus 
Pasture,  keeping  80  cows, 

Corn,  roots,  &c. 

First  crop  clover,  say  equal  160  tons  hay 


$2.50.. 
$1.65.. 
$1  00.. 
@  $8.00.. 
“  *  ~  00.. 


1,000  sheep  fatted  in  winter,  gain  say,  $5.00 _ $5,000 

_ $36,560 

The  straw  from  the  wheat,  barley,  and  clover 
seed,  with  stalks  from  40  acres  of  corn  or  roots, 
with  1G0  tons  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  green 
food  for  soiling,  and  the  corn  from  40  acres,  say 
80  bushels  per  acre,  or  3,200  bushels  shelled 
corn,  with  say  50  tons  of  oil-cake,  would  support 
the  stock  named  and  the  necessaiy  horses. 

The  expenses  may  be  estimated  at: 

Labor,  $12.50  per  acre . $5,000 

50  tons  oil-calte,  @$50 . $2,500 

Artificial  manures. . . .  $2,500 

Incidental  expenses .  . . $2,560 

$12,560 

Profit.... . $24,000 

This  is  a  profit  of  $60  per  acre,  and  you  will 
observe  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  sundry 
little  perquisites,  such  as  pork,  poultry,  eggs, 
etc.  These,  where  so  much  grain  is  raised,  and 
so  much  stock  is  kept,  would  amount  to  quite  a 
little  sum.  Cannot  such  results  be  attained  ? 
I  know  of  more  than  one  farmer  whose  wheat 
sold  this  jrnar  for  $100  per  acre,  and  on  my  poor 
farm  I  raised  on  one  field  50  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre,  and  sold  it  for  ll.GS’la  per  bushel.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  they  are  now  selling  at 
$1.00  per  bushel.  With  the  aid  of  guano,  300 
bushels  might  be  obtained  on  good  land,  en¬ 
riched  with  manure  a  year  or  two  previous. 
The  clover  seed  is  a  little  uncertain  on  account 
of  the  weather.  On  land  as  rich,  and  clear,  and 
mellow,  and  deep  as  it  should  be,  drought  would 
seldom  be  injurious,  but  in  a  wet  season  the 
growth  might  be  so  great  that  the  heads  would 
not  fill  well.  But  in  this  case  there  would  be  a 
splendid  second  crop  of  hat',  with  seed  enough 
in  it  to  much  more  than  pay  for  thrashing.  A 
good  cow,  with  liberal  feeding  in  winter  and 
summer,  will  make  from  500  to  GOO  lbs.  of  cheese 
in  the  season,  worth  now  from  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 
— say  $85  to  $108  per  cow,  so  that  the  above  esti¬ 
mate  of  $80  is  moderate.  If  we  may  judge  from 
past  experience  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a  good 
sheep,  costing,  say  $4.00  in  the  fall,  will  be  worth, 
if  well  fatted,  at  least  $9.00  in  the  spring.  And 
in  fact,  at  current  rates,  the  food  will  cost  $5.00 
a  head.  All  the  above  estimates,  therefore,  are 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  And  it 
is  equally  sure  that  a  farm  once  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  crops  can  be  maintained  at  this 
high  state  of  fertility.  There  will  be  consumed 
on  the  farm,  say  : 


50  Tons  Oil-cake. 

90  Tons  Corn  meal  (3,200 
bushels). 

640  Tons. 


100  Tons  Wheat  straw. 

100  Tons  Bailey  straw. 

80  Tons  Corn  stalks. 

160  Tons  Clover  hay. 

00  Tons  Clover  seed  hay. 

This  would  make  from  1,500  to  2,000  loads  of 
good  manure,  which  in  connection  with  $2,500 
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worth  of  guano,  bones,  or  other  fertilizers,  would 
keep  up  (and  in  fact,  greatly  increase)  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  land — especially  of  the  pastures. 

This  is  what  may  be.  Let  us  look  at  what  is. 
Here  is  a  naturally  good,  hut  somewhat  run¬ 
down,  farm  of  400  acres,  on  which  “me  and  my 
boys,  with  two  hired  men  and  a  couple  of  extra 
hands  in  harvest,  do  all  the  work.”  There  are  : 


40  acres  of  Wheat,  12  hush,  per  acre, @$3.10. . .  $1,008 
20  “  Oats,  40  “  “  @  65c....  520 

20  “  Barley,  20  “  “  @$1.50....  600 

25  “  Corn,  30  “  “  @$1.00....  750 

10  “  Potatoes,  80  “  “  ©$1.00 _  800 

20  “  Buckwheat,  15  “  “  @  90c .  270 

14  Cows,  100  Ihs.  butter  @35c. .  .  400 

14  Calves  sold  to  the  butcher  @$7 .  98 

10  Hogs,  300  lbs.  ©10c .  300 

300  Sheep,  shearing  4  lbs.  wool  @35c .  420 

60  Lambs  sold  to  the  butcher  @$2.50 .  150 

SO  Acres  hay,  15  cwt.  per  acre,  @$15  per  ton .  900 

40  Acres  Clover  hay,  1  ton  per  acre,  @$10 .  400 

40  Acres  Clover  seed,  1  bush,  per  acre,  @8 .  320 

3  Acres  apples  and  cider .  600 


Expenses. 


“Me  and  two  boys,”  say . $  750.00 

2  Men,  8  months  and  board .  600.00 

Extra  help,  thrashing,  etc .  400.00 

Half  of  the  hay,  corn,  and  oats,  fed  to  1 1  0a-  no 
horses,  pigs,  etc.,  on  the  farm.  j-r,~c».uu 

Incidental  expenses,  repairs,  etc . 1,500.00 

Seed,  SO  bushels  Wheat,  @,$2.10 .  168.00 

“  50  bushels  Oats,  @65c .  32.50 

“  40  bushels  Barley,  @$1.50 .  60.00 

“  100  bushels  Potatoes,  @$1.00 .  100.09 

“  7  bushels  Corn,  @$1.00 .  7.00 

“  10  bushels  Buckwheat .  9.00 

“  10  bushels  Clover,  @$S.00 .  80.00 

“  10  bushels  Timothy,  @$3.00..  . .  30.00_ 


$4,971.50 


Profit 


$2,654.50 


This  is  apparently  quite  a  respectable  profit, 
but  the  farm  is  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
'  year.  Land  in  the  neighborhood  is  worth  $150 
an  acre,  naturally  no  better  than  this.  This 
farm  would  be  dear  at  $100,  and  if  “me  and  my 
boys”  continue  to  sell  the  hay  and  let  what  little 
manure  there  is  made  run  to  waste,  how  long- 
will  it  be  before  it  is  worth  less  than  $75  ?  This 
man  thinks  I  am  ruining  myself  because  I  spend 
nearly  $8.00  an  acre  every  year  on  my  farm  for 
labor,  and  perhaps  I  am;  but  my  land  is  getting 
that  much  better  every  year,  and  his  is  getting 
that  much  worse.  It  is  desirable  to  get  along 
with  as  little  manual  labor  as  possible,  but  it 
certainly  av ill  not  pay  to  neglect  the  land  and 
let  the  weeds  get  full  possession,  as  they  now 
threaten  to  do  on  many  farms.  Let  us  drain 
the  land,  cultivate  it  thoroughly, make  plenly  of 
rich  manure,  and  farming  will  pay.  If  we  can¬ 
not  do  this  on  a  large  farm,  let  us  sell  and  buy 
a  smaller  one,  until  we  have  the  capital  re¬ 
quired  to  manage  the  farm  to  the  best  advantage. 


One  of  our  nurserymen  sent  a  man  to  Michi¬ 
gan  to  buy  sheep  to  fatten  this  winter.  He 
bought  400  good  wethers,  three  and  four  year- 
old,  that  average  about  95  lbs.  each,  at  a  cost 
hereof  $3.10.  His  object  is  to  make  manure. 
He  gets  about  a  load  of  manure  to  a  sheep, 
worth  $4.00  or  $5.00.  He  has  adopted  this  plan 
three  or  four  years,  and  his  land  already  shows 
the  effect.  He  thinks  it  far  better  manure  than 
that  which  he  draws  from  the  city.  I  told  him 
if  he  would  use  oil-cake  instead  of  corn  the  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  richer  still.  There  will  be  a 
great  many  damaged  beaus  this  year,  which,  if 
not  mouldy,  can  be  fed  to  sheep  with  advantage. 
And  the  manure  from  beaus  or  peas  is  nearly  as 
rich  as  that  from  oil-cake. 

We  have  not  had  such  bad  weather  for  har¬ 
vesting  beans  for  four  years.  I  have  usually 
pulled  the  beans  and  placed  them  in  small 
heaps  on  the  ground,  and  if  we  have  dry  weath¬ 
er,  this  answers  very  well.  I  did  so  this  year, 
and  the  day  after  we  finished  pulling,  it  com¬ 
menced  to  rain,  and  rained  more  or  less  nearly 
every  day  for  a  week.  We  turned  the  beans  as 
often  as  possible,  but  many  of  them  moulded 
and  rotted,  and  not  a  few  sprouted.  Had  I 


adopted  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Agriculturist ,  it  would  have  been  a  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
did  so,  and  the  beans  kept  perfectly  safe.  Mine 
will  have  to  be  hand-picked,  at  an  expense,  say 
of  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  $5.00  an  acre.  Two 
dollars  an  acre  would  have  covered  the  whole 
expense  of  stacking  them,  and  I  should  have 
saved  all  the  fodder,  which  is  now  worthless. 

- - .-a- - 

Deep  and  Shallow  Culture. 


There  are  many  soils  in  the  world  which  yield 
fairly  remunerative  crops,  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  (say  99),  without  manure  of 
any  kind,  and  with  only  a  modicum  of  tillage. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  soils 
decompose  very  uniformly,  by  the  action  of 
plows,  harrows,  and  weather,  combined,  and  so 
furnish  just  about  as  much  plant-food  each  year 
as  the  crops  require.  Some  of  the  Black  Sea 
wheat  lands  are  said  to  be  of  this  character.  Here 
wheat  has  been  raised  for  hundreds  of  years 
without  manure;  the  yield  is  very  uniform  and 
remunerative,  though  small.  All  tolerable  soils 
contain  in  great  abundance  all  the  ingredients 
requisite  to  make  good  crops  of  grain,  but  they 
are  not  all  available.  By  tillage,  by  mixing- 
decomposing  substances  with  the  soil,  and  by 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  sun¬ 
light,  heat,  dryness,  freezing,  and  moisture,  com¬ 
bine  to  influence  the  decomposition  and  disinte¬ 
gration  of  all  parts  of  the  soil.  Some  soils  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  these  influences  than 
others,  and  so  require  less  tillage  and  less  ma¬ 
nure  to  produce  the  effects  seen  in  other  soils. 
The  more  thoroughly  and  the  deeper  the  soil  is 
stirred  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  of  manure,  the  more  available  plant-food 
will  be  annually  produced  from  its  disintegra¬ 
tion.  Manure,  besides,  supplies  any  deficiency 
which  may  exist,  and  enables  us  to  obtain  much 
more  nearly  maximum  crops.  Were  the  supply 
of  ammonia  which  is  obtained  from  the  air 
abundant,  asufficient  amount  of  ash-ingredients 
could  be  obtained  from  almost  any  fair  soil,  by 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cultivation.  The  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  farmer  is,  what  amount  of  tillage  he 
can  profitably  apply  for  any  series  of  crops. 

Tillage  is  really  of  two  kinds,  deep  tillage  and 
surface  culture.  As  a  rule,  the  deeper  the  soil 
is  stirred,  the  more  will  it  be  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  elements,  and  the  more  plant-food 
will  be  formed.  In  poor  soils  this  is  diffused 
through  great  masses,  and  for  this  reason  avail¬ 
able  to  but  few  plants.  For  such  as  feed  near 
the  surface,  (wheat,  for  instance),  surface  cul¬ 
tivation  and  manuring  are  usually  imperative. 

Very  fair  plowing  is  six  inches  deep,  which  is 
deep  enough  to  plow  for  small  grains.  In 
plowing  for  other  crops,  if  manure  is  abundant, 
or  the  soil  rich,  the  soil  may  be  gradually  deep¬ 
ened  until  we  reach  the  ordinary  limit  of  plow¬ 
ing — about  10  inches.  We  go  below  this  with 
the  subsoil  plow,  and  simply  loosen  and  let  the 
air  into  the  soil  below,  when  it  is  plowed,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  beneficial  operation,  and 
equally  advantageous  upon  shallow  and  deep- 
plowed  laud.  Where  deep,  thorough  drainage 
is  practised,  which  virtually  extends  some  of  the 
effects  sought  by  tillage  (nameljq  exposure  of 
the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air)  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet,  the  plants  quickly  respond.  The 
effects  of  tillage,  however-,  go  on  most  rap¬ 
idly  on  the  surface,  and  here  it  is  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  do  the  most  work.  For  surface  cul¬ 
ture  we  have  the  harrow,  in  all  its  varieties, 
adapted  to  pulverizing  and  stirring  the  ground 


to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  our  assortment  of  scarifiers  is  small,  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  upon  the  Continent,  many 
different  kinds  are  used,  under  the  name  of  culti¬ 
vators,  scarifiers,  clod  crushers,  harrows,  etc., 
which  are  used  in  bare  fields.  The  variety  of 
surface  workers,  (horse-hoes,  cultivators,  etc.,)  to 
Jje  used  among  the  growing  crops,  is  -well-nigh 
endless.  These  obviously  serve  a  double  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  only  stir  the  soil,  but  kill  weeds  and 
give  fresh  earth  to  the  plants,  to  some  extent. 

Deep  and  shallow  tillage  are  not  incompatible 
on  the  same  land.  In  fact,  the  only  really 
thorough  culture  consists  of  both;  and  where 
the  soil  is  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility,  and  will 
bear  good  crops  of  clover  or  corn,  the  system 
followed  should  always  be  deep  breaking  and 
shalloio  after  tillage ,  with  surface  manuring  when 
small  grains  and  grass  form  part  of  the  rotation. 

Experiments  in  Wheat  Culture.— Drill¬ 
ing,  and  Horse-Hoeing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Goodhue  Farmers’  Club, 
of  Minnesota,  communicates  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  the  following  interesting  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  some  experiments  in  wheat 
culture  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Field  No.  1.— Two  bushels  to  the  acre  w7as 
sown  with  the  broadcast  sower  and  cultivator 
combined,  and  the  seed  was  planted  at  all 
depths  from  the  surface,  to  3  or  4  inches  deep. 

Field  No.  2. — Was  sown  with  a  common 
wheat  drill,  east  and  west,  one  and  a  quarter 
bushels  being  used  to  the  acre,  planted  about 
2'|'2  inches  deep. 

Field  No.  3. — Three  pecks  of  seed  weredrilled 
in,  east  and  west,  2'|2  inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
apart.  It  was  cultivated  but  once  when  about  a 
foot  high,  with  a  5-toothed  walking  cultivator, 
at  an  expense  of  $1  per  acre. 

The  results  are  thus  stated :  “  Mo.  1  was  good 
■wheat,  not  damaged  b}r  heat,  head  medium  in 
length,  -well  filled,  stood  thick  upon  the  ground. 
Was  unequal,  some  straws  5  and  6  feet  in  length, 
and  some  only  2  feet.  Some  heads  were  very 
green  while  others  were  ripe.  The  yield  is  es¬ 
timated  at  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  No.  2 
was  of  a  better  color  during  growth  than  No.  1. 
Very  even  in  straw  and  degree  of  ripeness. 
Heads  about  even,  of  extra  length.  Bundles 
very  heavy,  and  the  yield  is  estimated  at  30 
bushels  per  acre.  No.  3  was  extra  at  all  times. 
Its  unusual  deep  green  color  and  broad  leaves 
attracted  much  attention.  No  one  supposed  it 
the  same  kind  of  grain  as  lots  1  and  2.  It 
stooled  out  much  more  than  either  Nos.  1  or  2. 

It  was  uniform  in  length  of  straw  and  degree  of 
ripeness.  The  heads  would  average  one-tliird 
larger  than  No.  1,  and  the  largest  and  heaviest 
wheat  we  ever  saw.  Strangers  here  picked  for 
the  smallest  heads,  and  then  shelled  from  CO  to 
80  kernels  from  each  head.  Our  binders  (and 
we  had  some  from  other  States  who  bad  had 
much  experience),  said  they  never  saw  such 
large  heads  or  such  heavy  wheat  of  this  kind, 
namely,  China  Tea.  The  yield  is  estimated  at 
35  or  .40  bushels  per  acre.” 

The  Club  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  too  much  seed 
for  spring  wheat ;  that  wheat  needs  cultivating  ; 
that  if  half  a  bushel  of  seed  were  used  per  acre, 
and  sowed  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated,  the  average  crop  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  might  be  doubled.  They  recommend,  more¬ 
over,  the  expenditure  of  the  price  of  the  seed 
saved  in  giving  the  land  a  more  thorough  har¬ 
rowing.  In  this  they  are  wise ;  there  is  nothing 
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to  which  wheat  so  quickly  responds  as  thor¬ 
ough  tillage,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
this  should  be  done  previous  to  sowing  or  after 
the  grain  is  up.  There  are  other  interesting 
subjects  for  investigation  before  any  one  can 
speak  with  authority.  The  exact  amount  of 
seed  per  acre,  though  depending  in  a  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  wheat  and  the  character  of 
the  soil,  may  be  nearly  approximated.  The 
distauce  apart  of  the  drills  is  another  subject 
for  experiment;  20  inches  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  is  difficult  to  cultivate  between  those 
which  are  much  nearer,  and  no  doubt  the  roots 
will  fill  the  ground  between  them  at  this  distance. 
- - - — — - - - 

Shelter  for  Manure. 


The  difference  in  value  between  sheltered  and 
unsheltered  manure  is  sometimes  immense,  and 


Fig.  1. — DIAGRAM  SHOWING  MANURE  PIT. 


sometimes  not  very  great.  That  which  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  become  dry,  very  rapidly  deteriorates, 
while  that  which  is  constantly  moist  or  wet, 
(yet  is  never  washed),  and  frequently  receiving 
additions  upon  its  surface,  loses  but  a  little,  if 
any,  part  of  its  value.  It  is,  in  fact,  under  cover. 
Still,  there  is  always  a  surface  portion  liable  to 
become  dry  after  fermentation  and  decay  have 
taken  place  and  ammonia  is  formed,  in  which 
case  it  would  deteriorate.  It  is  not  alone  to  pre¬ 
serve  animal  manure  that  agriculturists  advise 
that  it  be  kept  in  cellars  or  under  cover  in  some 
way.  It  rots  faster,  its  decay  is  more  easily 
regulated,  and  it  is  more  easily  composted  and 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  the  fermen¬ 
tation  which  it  induces  in  the  mass  is  much 
more  uniform.  Besides,  it  becomes  the  breed¬ 
ing  place  and  food  of  fewer  maggots,  etc. 

Old-fashioned  barns  all  over  the  country  may 
be  seen  disfigured  by  the  dark  (or  light)  stains 
of  the  regular  winter  dung  heaps,  which,  year 
after  year,  have  accumulated  under  the  windows 


Fig.  2.— LEAN-TO  MANURE  PIT. 
of  both  cattle  and  horse  stables.  No  doubt 
thousands  of  such  barns  are  owned  by  readers 


of  the  Agriculturist ,  and  we  are  frequently  in¬ 
quired  of  how  they  may  be  conveniently  modi¬ 
fied,  and  how  the  manure  may  be  kept  to  best 
advantage  outside  of  them.  We  suggest  three 
ways.  The  barn  may  be  raised  2  to  6  feet,  and 
a  cellar  dug  beneath,  which  would  require  the 
moving  of  2  to  5  feet  of  earth  to  give  a  cellar  7 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  which  is  low  enough. 

To  illustrate  another  way  we  have  introduced 
a  diagram,  fig.  1,  representing  the  cross  section 
of  an  old-fashioned  barn  with  cattle  stables  (a  a) 
on  each  side  of  the  floor.  The  floor  is  taken 
away ;  its  place  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
b.  A  new  floor  (c)  is  placed  some  5  feet  above 
the  old  one,  new  posts  being  set,  if  necessary,  to 
support  the  timbers.  Under  the  floor  a  pit  (in) 
is  dug  for  manure.  The  cattle  are  faced  to  the 
outside  aud  foddered  from  the  floor  above.  A 
raised  approach  is  made  for  reaching  the  thrash¬ 
ing  floor,  and  under  it,  or  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  barn,  is  a  passage  gradually  sloping  to  the 
bottom  of  the  manure  pit.  The  raising  of  the 
barn  floor  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
cross  beams  ( d )  above,  and  if  this  be  done  it  may 
be  desirable  to  brace  the  center  posts  in  some 
way,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  e,  e. 

Another,  and  the  cheapest,  and  yet  an  efficient 
way  is  to  build  lean-to  sheds  along  the  sides  of 
the  barn,  over  a  manure  pit.  This  is  shown  in 
figs.  2  and  3.  The  old  stains  are  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  building  under  the  windows.  The  pit  is  4 
feet  deep,  12  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  barn. 
A  slanting  passage-way  for  carts  in  aud  out,  to 
save  high  pitching, is  provided  at  one  end.  The 
pit  Avails  are  laid  in  cement,  and  the  bottom  is 
a  substantial  grouting  of  stones  aud  cement. 
In  the  middle  near  the  outside  a  hole  is  made 
about  three  feet  Avide,  by  tivo  deep,  Avliich  is  ce¬ 
mented  also,  and  covered  Avith  a  stone.  The 
floor  slopes  toivard  this,  and  if  there  is  water 
anywhere  it  will  find  its  way  here,  and  may  be 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  OF  MANURE  PIT. 


pumped  up  and  spread  upon  the  heap.  The  sides 
of  the  shed  may  be  boarded  down  to  prevent 
snow  and  rain  blowing  in,  but  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  a  moderate  supply  of  Avater  from  with¬ 
out  is  needed,  and  must  be  added  in  some  Avay. 

— - 4  i.ina-^-rr»  — ♦— - 

Winter  Care  of  Fowls. 

Poultry  keeping  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  employments  to  one  who  Avill  devote  his 
best  thoughts  to  the  business,  and  really  love 
his  foAvls,  and  geese,  and  ducks,  and  Avhatever 
else  'his  yards  may  have.  All  varieties  of  barn¬ 
door  fowls  are  more  or  less  tender ;  they  freeze 
their  combs  and  feet,  and  if  not  in  sound  health, 
often  freeze  to  death.  In  severe  weather  all 
their  natural  forces  are  directed  towards  keep¬ 
ing  warm ;  growth  ceases,  egg  laying  and  fat¬ 
tening  cease,  and  of  course  the  profit  of  keeping 
hens  ceases  also,  so  long  as  severe  weather  lasts, 
if  Ave  do  not  give  sufficient  protection.  Good 
poultry  houses  have  been  repeatedly  described 
in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  double  walls 
filled  with  saivdust  or  tanbark,  great  green¬ 
house  Avindows  on  the  south  or  south-east  side, 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  several  of 
the  most  desirable  appointments,  as  nest  boxes, 
water  fountains,  roosts,  etc.,  recommended. 

As  winter  conies  on,  Ave  ought  to  be  before¬ 
hand  in  preparing  comfortable  Avinter  quarters 
for  our  foAvls.  The  old  houses,  if,  as  is  usually 


the  case,  they  are  only  frames  boarded  on  the 
outside,  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  or  lined 
with  matched  boards,  and  the  spaces  filled  Avith 
planing-mill  shavings,  sawdust,  swamp  hay,  or 
some  similar  substance.  The  floor  should  he 
covered  Avith  several  inches  of  dry  sand,  and 


the  ventilating  holes  near  the  roof  should  be 
partly  stopped,  or  shutters  arranged  so  as  to 
close  most  of  them  in  very  cold  weather.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  important  to  the  health  of  foAvls  than 
pure  air.  Birds  breathe  Avith  great  rapidity, 
and  maintain  a  corresponding  degree  of  heat  in 
their  bodies;  hence  they  vitiate  great  quantities 
of  air.  It  frequently  happens  Avhen  persons  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  taken  the  best  possible  care  of 
their  foAvls,  but  have  neglected  ventilation,  that 
fine  birds  are  found  dead  under  the  perches, 
Avhen  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  foAvls  on 
the  upper  perches  become  oppressed  with  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  finally  lose  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  as  soon  as  the  muscles  relax,  they  drop 
from  their  roosts  in  this  condition,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  stone  dead  or  too  far  gone  to  recover. 
On  this  account  it  is  Avell  to  have  all  the  roosts 
rather  low.  For  very  heavy  fowls,  like  Brah¬ 
mas  or  Cochins,  they  should  not  be  over  3  feet 
high.  The  feet  of  foAvls  never  freeze  Avhen 
they  roost  on  broad  perches,  for  then  the 
feathers  of  the  body  cover  the  feet  completely. 

Fires  in  poultry  houses  are  not  so  absurd  as 
they  may  appear  at  first  thought.  Wheu  eggs 
are  5  or  G  cents  apiece,  it  will  pay  to  take  some 
pains  to  have  plenty.  They  may  usually  be  se¬ 
cured  by  having  the  hens  in  warm  quarters, 
but  in  unlieated  houses  three  or  four  very  cold 
days  and  nights  Avill  so  chill  the  fowls  that  but 
feAV  if  any  more  eggs  will  be  laid  for  a  Aveelc  or 
tAVO.  This  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  having 
a  stove  in  the  chicken  house,  in  Avhich  fire  is 
made  on  very  cold  nights.  Fig.  1  is  the  ground 
plan  of  a  fowl  house,  in  size  20  x  12  feet,  divided 
by  a  lattice  Avork  partition  into  tivo  rooms,  12  x 
14  and  6x12  feet.  The  plan  supposes  two  large 
Avindows  on  the  south,  roosts  on  the  east,  a 
feeding  floor  under  the  Avindows,  and  nest  boxes 
on  the  north  side.  The  little  room  is  for  en¬ 
trance,  store-room,  fire-room,  and  hatching 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  FOWL-HOUSE. 


apartment  for  very  early  chickens.  A  pit  to 
contain  a  small  stove  is  dug  3x4x4  feet,  aud 
entered  by  'three  steps.  The  pipe  is  of  com¬ 
mon  glazed  drain  tiles,  and  passes  underground 
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nearly  to  the  floor  beneath  the  roosts,  and  then 
up,  as  shown  in  fig-.  2.  This  pipe  is  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  dry  sand,  and  the  warmth 
is  diffused  into  the  sand  on  all  sides.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  there  should  be  no  moisture  in  the 
soil  or  sand  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  cement  the  floor  and 
the  trench  in  which  the  pipe  is  laid.  But,  though 
the  ground  around  the 
sides  of  the  house  may 
freeze,  and  so  be  made 
moist  and  muddy  by  an 
underground  fire,  yet  we 
are  confident  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  floors  as  we 
have  indicated  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  difficulty  from 
this  source.  The  object 
of  placing  the  stove  un¬ 
derground  is  to  have  a' 
diffused  warmth,  lasting- 
long  after  the  fire  goes  out. 

We  have  repeatedly  made 
use  of  underground  fires 
and  flues,  but  not  for  this 
purpose,  yet  recommend 
them  with  confidence.  A 
mass  of  moderately  heated  sand  remains  warm 
a  very  long  time,  and  diffuses  a  mild  and 
agreeable  warmth.  The  same  end  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  brick  stove,  or  any  stove 
enclosed  in  a  double  wall  and  arch  of  bricks. 
- - - «■ - 

Growing  Interest  in  Blooded  Stock. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  rejoice  the  intelligent 
agriculturist  more  than  evidence  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  taking  increasing  interest  in  raising  pure 
and  grade  stock.  We  have  often  said,  and  say 
now  again,  that  no  sensible  farmer,  if  he  can 
help  it,  will  use  a  grade,  or  mongrel  bull,  as  a 
sire  for  stock  he  expects  to  raise.  The  use  of 
thoroughbred  bulls  pays,  even  if  the  calves  be 
slaughtered  for  veal ;  and  it  is  a  hundred  times 
more  important  if  they  are  to  be  raised.  The 
question  is  asked  us  very  often,  “  What  sort  of 
a  blood  bull  ought  I  to  buy?”  We  only  help 
each  man  to  decide  this  question  for  himself. 

Short-horns  are  preeminently  a  beef  race ;  still, 
among  the  cows,  large  milkers  are  frequently 
found.  The  grades  usually  make  deep  milkers, 
but  the  milk  is  generally  not  rich.  They 
require  good  feeding  all  the  time,  and  when 
fed  for  market,  feed  very  economically.  They 
reach  maturity  earlier  than  any  other  breed. 

The  Devons  are  very  different.  They  are  an 
ancient  race,  and  though  somewhat  improved  in 
beef  points,  have  changed  little  in  the  historic 
period.  They  are  red,  with  long,  white  horns, 
beautiful  heads,  short  limbs,  long  bodies,  and 
straight  backs.  They  will  pick  up  a  good  living 
on  rough  pastures,  in  the  woods,  or  cane-brakes, 
where  Short-horns  would  almost  starve.  They 
give  good  milk,  which  is  lacking  chiefly  in 
water  (and  this  may  be  added,  if  desired).  The 
calves  are  small ;  the  bulls  reach  maturity  and 
full  size  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  and  the  cows 
and  steers  at  4  or  5,  perhaps.  As  working  cattle, 
Devons  and  Devon  grades  are  unsurpassed,  on 
account,  chiefly,  of  their  compact,  muscular 
frames,  intelligence,  and  sprightliness. 

The  Ayrshires  are  the  cattle  for  milk  and 
cheese  dairies.  See  article  on  another  page. 

The  Jerseys ,  or  Alderneys,  are  noted  for  their 
very  yellow  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  as  we  have 
stated  in  several  recent  numbers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  oxen  of  neither  of  these  breeds 
are  worth  much,  but  both  make  superior  beef. 


These  hints  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  select  a  premium 
from  our  live  stock  list.  The  Devons  do  well 
at  the  South,  Short-horns  do  not,  as  a  general 
rule  at  least,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  Ayr¬ 
shires  and  Jerseys  have  done  well  or  not.  At 
the  North,  the  last  two  are  reputed  to  be  very 
hardy,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Devons. 


Getting  Out  Muck. 


Most  muck-swamps,  or  peat-bogs,  are  acces¬ 
sible  in  winter,  and  the  common  practice  is, 
first  to  dig  ditches  that  will  carry  off  the  bulk 
of  the  water  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level ; 
then  to  throw  out  the  muck  upon  the  surface, 
and  cart  it  off  in  winter,  when  all  is  frozen  hard. 

As  we  go  South,  however,  and  in  tide-water 
swamps,  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  a  frozen 
surface  diminishes,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  pit- 
fall  and  a  snare.  A  “  Sunny  South”  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  is  in  straits,  sends  a  sketch  of  a 
crane  and  scoop,  with  which  he  proposes  to 
scoop  out  muck  by  horse  power,  where  the 
team  will  have  no  footing.  Such  a  plan  will 
not  work,  but  a  horse  or  ox  scoop  may  be 
easily  employed  in  the  following  manner: 
Provide  a  strong  rope,  with  two  simple  pulley- 
blocks.  (The  rope  must  be  more  than  four  times 
as  long  as  from  where  the  muck  is  to  be  dug  to 
solid  ground.)  One  pulley  is  fastened  upon  the 
firm  ground,  and  the  other  to  a  rail  or  other 
anchorage  in  the  muck-bed,  just  half  as  far  from 
the  first  pulley  as  the  rope  is  long.  The  rope 
is  rove  through  both  pulley-blocks,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  ox-scoop,  or  scoop-shovel,  is  made  fast  to 
it,  both  ends  being  attached  to  the  bail.  Now, 
if  a  horse  or  pair  of  cattle  be  attached  to  any 
part  of  this  rope,  and  pull  on  the  line  of  it,  the 
scoop  will  be  moved 
forward  or  back¬ 
ward.  If  the  team 
start  off  when  the 
shovel  is  loaded,  and 
at  the  farthest  point 
from  solid  ground, 
and  walk  towards 
the  pulley  on  shore, 
by  the  time  it  is 
reached  the  scoop 
Fig.  3.  bucket.  should  have  reached 
the  land,  where  the  muck  may  be  dumped ;  and 
the  team,  being  faced  about,  will  draw  the  scoop 
back  to  the  starting  point.  If  the  swamp  be  a 
narrow  one,  two  teams,  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
straight  rope,  alternately  pulling  and  returning, 
may  be  made  to  move  a  scoop  back  and  forth  in 
the  same  way,  the  scoop  taking  a  load  from  the 
middle  of  the  swamp,  each  way,  to  the  shore. 
We  have  never  seen  this  done,  but  it  is  obviously 


quite  as  practicable  as  the  method  with  two 
pulleys,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  getting 
out  harbor  mud,  at  low  water  along  the  coast. 

A  simple  home-made  crane  for  getting  out 
muck,  if  the  distance  to  firm  ground  is  not  over 
about  50  feet,  and  equally  good,  or  better,  for 
other  purposes,  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig. 
1.  This  consists  of  an  upright  pole,  or  mast,  say 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  25  feet  long, 
pointed,  and  “stepped”  in  timber  resting  upon 
planks,  so  that  it  may  have  a  firm  base  even  on 
the  soft  muck,  and  held  in  position  by  three 
guy  ropes.  Attached  to  this  is  a  second  pole, 
or  spar,  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
long.  One  end  of  this  is  made  fast  to  the  mast 
by  a  simple  sling,  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  other 
end  is  supported  at  the  desired  elevation  by  a 
rope  passing  from  it  to  a  pulley-block  at  the  top 
of  the  mast  and  down  to  a  belaying  block. 
A  bucket,  made  of  half  an  oil  cask,  or  larger 
cask,  with  a  bail  attached  in  the  manner  shown 
•in  fig.  3,  or  in  some  similar  way,  is  attached  to 
a  rope  which  passes  through  a  block  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  spar  and  down  its  length  to 
the  windlass  or  spool 
attached  to  the  mast. 

The  bucket  is  filled  by 
hand,  swung  round  by 
means  of  a  rope  attach¬ 
ed  to  it,  or  to  the  crane, 
and  managed  by  the 
driver  of  the  team,  and 
its  contents  dumped  into 
a  cart,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a 
heap.  The  use  of  this 
crane,  in  a  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  is  shown 
in  fig.  1,  by  phantom 
lines.  The  extreme  reach 
of  the  crane  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  its  sim¬ 
ple  sweep.  The  simpler 
methods  of  direct  cart¬ 
ing,  scooping,  or  moving  out  by  means  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  run  upon  a  plank  track,  bridging 
brooks,  etc.,  are  much  more  inexpensive  and 
are  preferable,  when  they  can  be  employed. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Farmers  Getting-  Rich. 

Mr.  Editor. — That  Ohio  man’s  letter  you 
sent  me  touches  on  a  point  that  a  good  many 
folks  are  thinking  about,  and  I  may  as  well  give 
your  big  family  the  benefit  of  our  Hookertown 
experience.  It  is  fair  to  let  him  state  the  case 
in  his  own  language.  He  says :  “  You  had  an 
article  last  month  on  the  American  desease  of 
‘muchness  of  land,’  in  which  you  forgot  to 
mention  how  those  Europian’s  live  who  suport 
their  famaleys,  and  get  rich  on  5  acres  of  land. 
We  want  to  know  hear  as  we  are  very  anxious 
to  get  rich,  and  not  willing  to  wait  if  we  can  do 
better.  Are  their  tables  loaded  with  sweet¬ 
meats  ?  Do  they  ride  in  a  splendid  carage  with 
a  spotted  dog  under  it,  and  all  the  necesery  ac- 
companeyments  of  pumpkin  seed  bonnits  and 
kamel  hair  shorls,  &c.  ?  Have  they  parlors  with 
costty  carpits  and  furniture,  with  the  companey 
to  correspond?  Do  they  drink'  tea,  eat  tobaco, 
and  buy  out  of  the  grocery  the  prencepal  part 
of  their  living  ?  Please  to  explain  the  whole 
thing,  and  not  give  us  a  part  of  the  truth  onley. 
This  subject  of  economy  is  fearfully  overlooked, 
and  if  you  fear  your  popularity  would  be  coim 
promised  by  so  unpopular  a  subject,  please  hand 
it  over  to  Tim  Bunker.  I  think  he  will  not 
shrink  from  the  task.” 

I  am  often  called  upon  for  advice  by  my 
neighbors  besides  what  I  give  in  Justice’s  Court, 
but  it  is  rather  new  to  have  a  man  from  so  far 
out  West  wanting  to  know  my  views.  So  I  had 
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to  take  this  case  to  the  Farmers’  Club,  where 
we  get  all  the  Hookertown  wisdom  boiled  down. 
The  topic  for  discussion,  as  printed  in  the  Gaz¬ 
ette,  was,  “  IIow  can  farmers  get  forehanded  ?” 
It  called  out  a  full  meeting.  Deacon  Smith,  who 
is  about  the  richest  man  we  have  in  Hooker- 
town,  said  the  cultivation  of  special  crops  was 
one  of  the  best  ways  he  knew  of  to  make  money. 
“  I  did  not  get  ahead  much  as  long  as  I  under¬ 
took  to  raise  a  little  of  every  thing.  But  when 
I  gave  the  most  of  my  attention  to  fruit  growing, 
I  found  it  paid,  and  I  have  kept  cultivating 
more  and  more  that  which  paid  best.  I  always 
mean  to  raise  what  I  want  for  my  family  on  the 
farm,  as  far  as  I  can,  and  then  put  all  the  rest  of 
my  force  upon  raising  some  one  thing  that  will 
bring  in  money  in  a  pile.  It  pays  me  a  great 
deal  better  to  raise  4  acres  of  strawberries  and 
get  $2,000  for  them  clear,  than  it  does  to  run 
over  100  acres  of  land,  and  get  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  a  dozen  different  crop's.” 

Jake  Frink  said  :  “  I  hain’t  got  any  clear  no¬ 

tions  on  this  subject.  I’ve  been  trying  to  get 
forehanded  this  thirty  years,  and  could  never 
bring  it  about.  I  started  in  debt,  and  I  never 
could  get  out.  Sometimes  the  folks  have  been 
sick,  and  doctors’  bills  eat  up  all  the  profits,  and 
sometimes  the  cattle  disease  was  ragin’,  and  then 
there  want  any  profits  to  eat  up.  Now  if  any 
boddycan  tell  a  feller  how  to  git  ahead  I  should 
like  to  be  a  scholar  and  laru.” 

Seth  Twiggs  said  he  had  noticed  “that  a 
drinking  disease  kept  a  good  many  folks  be¬ 
hindhand.  As  long  as  a  man  has  a  crook  in 
his  elbow  he  is  sartin’  to  have  crooks  in  other 
places  and  he  won’t  see  to  go  straight  any  where.” 

George  Washington  Tucker  said:  “That 
sounded  a  good  deal  like  twitting  on  facts.  I 
admit  I  take  a  drink  occasionally  with  a  friend, 
but  as  long  ns  I  pay  for  it,  I  don’t  see  as  it’s 
any  body’s  business.  The  trouble  with  me  is  I 
never  could  get  any  land  of  my  own  to  work. 
I  have  always 'been  helping  raise  other  folks’ 
corn  and  potatoes.  A  man  must  have  land  if 
he  is  gwine  to  git  ahead  any.  As  long  as  rich 
folks  buy  up  all  the  land,  there  ain’t  any  chance 
for  the  poor.  They  talk  about  ten  acres  enough. 
If  I  could  git  one  acre  and  a  house  on  to  it,  I 
should  be  as  rich  as  a  prince.” 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  Hookertowm  is  not  a 
unit  on  the  way  to  get  rich.  Every  man  has 
his  theory,  except  Jake  Frink,  who  is  all  in  a 
muddle,  like  a  good  many  other  people  who 
own  much  land  and  don’t  work  it.  The  secret 
of  getting  rich,  I  take  it,  all  lies  in  a  nutshell ; 
“  Spend  less  than  you  earn.”  A  man  who  sees 
to  it  that  he  does  that,  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
mo-nth,  and  year,  will  be  sure  to  get  ahead.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  Sally'-  and  I  begun 
housekeeping,  and  every  year  has  seen  a  little 
progress,  until  we  have  got  things  fixed  up  pretty 
much  to  suit  us.  By  a  fixed  habit,  we  live 
within  our  means,  and  this  makes  a  rich  man  in 
Hookertown,  or  in  your  city,  no  matter  what 
his  bank  account  is.  We  didn’t  have  any  car¬ 
pets  on  the  floors,  at  first,  because  I  thought  the 
land  wanted  a  carpet  of  manure  a  great  deal  the 
most.  We  had  sheep,  and  it  wa’n’t  long  before 
Sally  managed  to  weave  a  rag  carpet,  and  she 
didn’t  have  to  pay  out  money  for  any  thing  but 
the  dye  stuff.  By  the  time  this  was  worn  out 
the  money  that  I  kept  laying  out  on  the  land 
begun  to  come  back  so  fast  that  we  could  have 
a  Brussels  carpet  in  the  parlor  without  running 
in  debt  for  it.  It  was  rather  a  proud  day  when 
that  roll  of  carpeting  was  brought  into  the 
house.  Sally  had  waited  for  it  a  dozen  years, 
and  every  thread  of  it  came  out  of  her  own 


bones,  as  much  as  if  she  had  spun  and  wove  it 
all  herself.  “Everything  that  comes  into  the 
house  must  be  marked  paid  ”  was  the  motto  she 
started  with,  and  she  has  stuck  to  it  like  a  true 
woman  ever  since.  If  a  man  begins  farming 
with  a  small  capital  he  must  go  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  housekeeping.  All  he  can  afford  to 
run  in  debt  for  is  his  stock  in  trade,  tools,  ma¬ 
nure,  seed,  and  animals.  These  pay  a  big  inter¬ 
est,  while  millinery  and  furniture,  pianos  and 
bronze  clocks,  cost  considerable  to  keep  them 
agoing.  The  Europeans  of  whom  that  Western 
man  speaks,  adopt  this  principle,  if  they  thrive. 
The  average  Irishman  or  German  comes  over 
here  with  very  little  money,  and  no  credit.  Al¬ 
most  his  whole  capital  is  in  his  person.  He 
works  a  few  years,  and  saves  his  money.  When 
he  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  ahead  he  buys  a 
few  acres  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  puts  up 
a  small,  plain  house,  marries  a  prudent  woman, 
and  goes  to  housekeeping.  She  does  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  carpets,  or  pumpkin  seed  bonnets  and 
things  to  match,  but  she  works  as  steadily  as 
Her  husband,  and  pays  her  way.  She  is  ready 
for  any  kind  of  woman’s  work,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  use  the  hoe  and  spade  in  the  garden.  She 
almost  supports  the  family  herself,  with  her 
washing,  her  eggs  and  milk,  and  garden  truck, 
while  Patrick  saves  his  dollars  and  invests  in 
more  cows,  a  horse  and  cart,  and  more  land. 
In  a  few  years  he  is  done  with  working  other 
folks’  land,  and  hires  men  to  work  his  own. 
He  is  a  tidy  farmer,  his  house  and  barns  are  en¬ 
larged,  his  stock  increased,  his  children  are  well 
educated  and  well  dressed,  and  they  smell  so 
strong  of  Plymouth  Rock  that  the  old  Hooker¬ 
town  families  intermarry  with  them.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  an  average  Yankee  that  he 
should  not  pursue  the  same  course,  and  pay  for 
what  he  enjoys  in  his  home  before  he  comes 
into  possession?  If  he  can  have  a  carpet  with¬ 
out  taking  another  man’s  money  to  pay  for  it, 
let  him  have  it.  But  if  he  cannot  afford  it,  bare 
floors  will  not  hurt  honest  men’s  feet.  Let  him 
keep  a  carriage  if  he  can  afford  it,  but  if  he  can¬ 
not,  then  drive  the  box  wagon  to  mill  and  to 
meeting.  The  grist  and  the  sermon  will  digest 
just  as  well.  His  pride  may  suffer  a  little,  but 
his  credit  wont.  “  Pay  as  you  go  ”  was  the  good 
old  maxim  of  our  fathers,  and  by  it  they  bought 
and  paid  for  their  homes.  It  would  be  better  if 
more  of  their  sons  and  daughters  walked  in  their 
footsteps.  No !  my  Ohio  friend,  there  is  no 
short,  easy  road  to  riches  for  common  folks. 
You  can’t  do  any  better  than  to  work  right  on, 
and  Avait  for  the  millinery  you  can’t  pay  for  to¬ 
day.  You  might  run  in  debt  for  pumpkin  seed 
if  you  cannot  get  them  in  any  other  way.  But 
the  pumpkin  seed  bonnet  will  ruin  you  if  you 
agree  to  pay  for  it  to-morrow. 

Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 
Hookertown ,  Conn.,  Sept.  15, 1S68. 


Carting1  Out  Manure  in  the  Fall. 


Our  springs  are  often  so  wet  that  the  planting 
season  is  crowded  into  a  very  few  day's,  and  it 
greatly  helps  the  hurried  labors  of  seed  sowing 
to  have  the  manure  upon  the  ground.  Some  of 
our  best  farmers  cart  out  the  most  of  their  sum¬ 
mer-made  manure  in  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
and  if  the  heaps  are  properly  protected  the  value 
of  the  manure  will  be  increased.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  manure  under  cover  is  not  that 
it  is  kept  from  moisture,  but  that  the  degree  of 
moisture  can  be  regulated,  there  being  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  in  any  part  of  the  mass. 


The  compost  heap  needs  water  to  regulate  its 
fermentation.  If  it  can  be  so  constructed  that 
it  will  receive  just  Avater  enough,  and  so  that 
the  surface  will  not  dry,  nothing  will  be  lost. 
The  heaps  should  have  six  or  eight  cords  of 
manure  each,  should  be  made  four  or  five  feet 
high,  well  trodden  down,  Avith  sides  sloping  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to  shed  a  part  of  the  rain, 
and  both  top  and  sides  should  be  covered  with  a 
feAV  inches  of  surface  soil  or  muck.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  Avill  go  on  through  the  Avinter,  and 
when  the  compost  is  forked  over  in  the  spring 
previous  to  spreading,  as  it  should  be,  it  Avill 
be  found  very  “short,”  and  better  than  if  it 
had  lain  in  the  open  yard  all  winter.  Most 
farmers  have  not  room  enough  in  their  cellars 
and  yards  to  store  all  the  manure  their  stock 
is  capable  of  making,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  clean  out  all  their  accumulations  in  autumn, 
as  Avell  as  spring,  and  furnish  a  new  supply 
of  muck,  loam,  or  straw,  for  the  winter.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  manure  is  made  by  this 
course.  If  concentrated  manures  are  used  in 
addition  to  those  made  upon  the  place,  they  may 
often  be  mixed  with  the  yard  manure  in  these 
compost  heaps  with  good  results.  The  danger 
of  burning  the  seed,  which  so  often  occurs  Avhen 
these  artificial  manures  are  applied  in  the  hill 
in  the  undiluted  state,  would  be  avoided,  and 
if  the  combined  manure  be  used  for  spring- 
grain  a  more  even  distribution  is  effected. 

- - -» - - - 

In  a  Bog.— An  Agricultural  Problem. 

Our  friend,  Titus  Oaks,  Esq.,  of  Westchester 
County',  occasionally  comes  in  with  an  agri¬ 
cultural  problem,  which  he  thinks  will  puzzle 
editors  and  others.  There  is  a  twinkle  in  his 
ey'e,  as  he  half  excitingly  asks  what  he’d 
better  do.  This  is  his  last  statement: 

“  I  am  in  a  bog.  Will  you  help  me  out  ? 
Eight  years  ago,  I  bought  a  piece  of  land,  in 
the  centre  of  which  Avas  abog-SAvamp  of  about 
4  acres,  Avith  springy  land  around  it.  We  cut  a 
ditch  through  it,  14  feet  Avide,  throwing  the 
muck  on  each  side ;  then  cut  ditches  four  feet 
wide  by  four  feet  deep,  at  right  angles,  once  in 
four  rods.  After  carting  off'  the  muck,  the  bogs 
Avere  cut  off  with  sharp  spades.  We  carted  on 
common  earth,  and  a  little  stable  manure,  and 
solved  Avith  Timothy',  clover,  and  red-top.  The 
first  year  after,  we  had  a  fair  crop  of  very  good 
hay.  The  next,  the  grass  Avas  extra  good,  the 
Timothy',  in  some  places,  being  5  feet  high.  I 
moAved  it  tAvo  or  three  times  a  year,  and  kept 
the  cattle  off  for  five  years ;  but  the  Avater 
grasses  gained  on  the  upland  grass,  starting 
sooner  in  the  spring  and  growing  later  in  the 
fall.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  moAved  it 
but  once  a  y'ear,  and  have  turned  my  cows  in  to 
eat  the  after-growth.  Noav  it  is  one-half  reeds 
and  rushes.  The  muck  Avas  from  3  to  6  feet 
deep;  it  has  settled  H  to  2  feet.  The  muck  is 
more  compact,  and  the  Avater  does  not  drain 
through,  as  at  first.  Tile  draining  does  well 
around  the  swamp,  in  the  gravelly  land,  but  not 
in  the  muck,  except  directly  over  the  drain.” 

We  have  here  a  soft,  pasty  peat,  Avhich  is 
made  more  and  more  compact  the  more  water 
it  loses.  It  is  clear  no  half-Avay  treatment  will 
answer.  The  drains  Avere  deep;  they'  are  now 
1  i  to  2  feet  shallower  than  at  first.  If,  by 
A'ery  deep  plowing,  sand  or  upland  soil  could 
be  mingled  Avith  the  upper  foot  of  soil,  it  Avould 
not  cure  the  difficulty,  though  it  Avould  help 
matters.  If  ucav  drains,  4  feet  deep,  Avere  dug 
half  way  between  the  others,  the  relief  would 
only  be  very  local.  Paring  and  burning  the 
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surface  might  help  a  little,  but  not  much ; 
besides,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  dressing 
of  common  earth,  which  might  interfere  with 
burning.  Subsoiliug  would  help  a  little  also, 
but  the  trouble  is  deeper  seated  than  any  sub¬ 
soil  plow  will  run.  If  tile-drains  will  not  work, 
we  would  advise  brush  drains,  of  no  less  depth 
than  the  main  drains  were  originally,  and  that 
the  old  drains  should  be  deepened ;  then,  with 
more  earth  liberally  put  on,  deep  plowing  and 
subsoiling,  we  think  we  might  almost  warrant 
good  crops  of  corn  and  grass  for  five  3rears 
more.  Open  drains,  for  some  reason,  never  do 
so  effective  work  as  covered  ones — probably 
because  the  sides  dry  and  become  partly  im¬ 
pervious  to  water.  It  would  be  better  to  lay 
tile-drains,  two  rods  apart,  (laying  the  tiles  on 
strips  of  board  would  secure  a  true  grade  and 
stability),  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  looked  closely 
into  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  lay  a  tile- 
drain  all  around  the  swamp,  to  keep  the  water 
of  rains  and  springs  from  flowing  into  the  low 
ground.  By  all  means  stop  grazing,  for  the 
trampling  of  cattle  makes  the  soil  compact, 
and  is  one  source  of  the  increased  difficulty  of 
drainage  noticed  in  our  correspondent’s  state¬ 
ment.  We  have  never  had  to  deal  with  just 
such  a  piece  of  ground,  and  if  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have,  their  experience  would  doubtless  be 
of  value  to  Squire  Oaks,  as  well  as  many 
other  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

■  ■» - - »  O-  ■  - 

Accurate  Knowledge  on  the  Farm. 


In  a  recent  talk  with  Squire  Oldschool,  he 
advocated  the  stacking  of  hay  and  the  winter 
feeding  of  cattle  at  the  stack-yard, — two  heresies 
that  we  have  always  opposed.  His  idea  was, 
that  it  saved  labor  in  storing  the  hay,  in  fodder¬ 
ing,  and  in  spreading  the  manure.  Had  he 
ever  tried  any  experiments  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  hay  wasted  in  value  by  exposure  in 
the  stack,  how  much  more  it  took  to  support 
an  animal  unsheltered,  and  how  much  of  the 
manure  dropped  around  the  yard  was  wasted  ? 
He  confessed  his  ignorance  on  all  these  points, 
but  thought  his  animals  came  out  about  as  well 
in  the  spring  as  any  of  his  neighbors’,  who  put 
everything  in  the  barn,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
he  saved  one-lialf  the  labor.  Now  these,  and  a 
great  many  other  disputed  points  in  husbandry 
can  be  definitely  settled  by  the  scales.  Weigh 
four  bullocks  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  feed 
them  at  the  stack  sixty  days,  weighing  the  hay 
they  consume  and  the  animals  at  the  close  of 
the  trial.  Put  four  others  in  a  good  barn,  well 
ventilated,  and  give  them  the  same  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  hay,  and  water  at  the  barn  temperature, 
and  weigh  them  at  the  close  of  the  same 
period.  The  amount  of  flesh  gained  in  the  two 
cases  would  be  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the 
respective  value  of  the  two  practices.  If  two 
pounds  of  hay  in  the  barn  made  as  much  flesh 
as  three  pounds  out  of  it,  the  advantage  of 
shelter  would  be  clearly  indicated.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  out-door  feeding  showed  the 
better  results,  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  the  old,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
still  prevailing  practice.  Feed  equal  quantities 
of  stack  hay  and  barn-cured  hay  to  the  same 
animals,  for  the  same  periods,  and  ascertain  the 
flesh  made  in  the  two  cases,  and  you  will  have 
some  reliable  basis  for  an  opinion  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  values  of  hay  cured  by  the  two  processes. 
The  manure  of  the  four  animals  fed  at  the  stack 
might  be  confined  to  a  half  acre,  and  that  made 
in  the  barn,  from  the  other  bullocks,  using  the 
same  amount  of  fodder,  might  be  spread  upon 


another  half  acre  of  land,  in  equally  good  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  sheltered  manure  showed  crops 
twice  as  large,  we  should  gain  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  waste  of  manures  at  the 
stack-yard.  These  experiments,  of  course,  in¬ 
volve  some  painstaking  and  expense,  but,  if 
fairly  made,  they  would  determine  something, 
and  lead  to  better  husbandry.  They  would 
prove  a  much  better  investment  than  more 
land,  or  more  railroad  stock.  We  want  more 
accurate  knowledge,  ascertained  from  careful 
experiments.  This  kind  of  knowledge— the 
personal  experience  of  practical  men — we  are 
most  anxious  to  secure  and  spread  before  our 
readers.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  true,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  That 
which  convinces  our  substantial,  old-school 
farmers,  is  what  they  can  prove  for  themselves. 

- - - -  «  «=■— - .  «- - - 

Make  More  Butter. 

Butter  is  very  high,  and  it  is  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  an  article  in  such  general  use. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  doing  this.  We  can¬ 
not  increase  the  number  of  cows  so  as  to  meet 
the  demand  this  fall  and  winter,  but  we  can  by 
liberal  feeding  enable  the  cows  that  we  have  to 
give  more  milk,  or  at  least  we  can  get  milk  con¬ 
taining  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  butter. 
That  liberal  feeding  will  do  this  there  can  be  no 
question.  What  extra  food  to  give  depends  on 
circumstances.  The  quality  of  the  grass  at  this 
season  is  apt  to  deteriorate,  and  even  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  it,  a  little  richer  food  can  be 
given  to  the  cows  with  great  advantage.  When 
grass  is  short,  there  is  still  greater  necessity  for, 
and  advantage  in,  providing  extra  food.  In  many 
sections  there  is  much  corn  imperfectly  eared, 
and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  disposing  of 
it  than  to  feed  it  out,  stalks  and  all,  to  milch 
cows.  This  will  save  husking.  If  well  cured 
and  put  in  small  stacks,  or  in  a  barn,  with  lay¬ 
ers  of  straw  between  the  corn,  very  few  of  the 
soft  ears  will  mould.  A  liberal  supply  of  such 
fodder  will  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  if  the  cows  are  provided  with  warm 
stables,  butter  may  be  made  nearly  all  winter. 

When  there  is  no  fodder  of  this  kind  on  the 
farm,  feed  ordinary  corn  stalks,  or  hay  and  straw, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  some  kind  of  grain 
or  of  oil-cake.  Probably  corn  meal  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  food  that  can  be  used,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer’s  experience  extends,  he  has  never  found 
any  trouble  in  using  it.  Four  quarts  a  day  to 
each  cow  have  been  used  with  great  advantage, 
and  at  the  present  price  of  butter  such  feeding 
is  quite  profitable.  Some  dairymen  prefer  to 
feed  half  corn  meal  and  half  bran.  When  peas 
can  be  obtained  at  about  the  same  price  as  corn, 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  pea-meal 
is  perhaps  the  very  best  food  that  can  be  given 
to  a  cow.  If  wheat  bran  was  cheap,  say  but  a 
little  higher  than  lia}’-,  we  would  feed  that  also. 

But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  say  which  is 
the  best  grain  to  feed  milch  cows,  as  to  urge 
farmers  to  feed  grain  of  some  kind.  It  does  not 
so  much  matter  what, — only  give  the  cows 
a  liberal  supply  of  food,  and  they  will  return  a 
liberal  supply  of  butter.  The  kind  of  grain  and 
the  way  of  feeding  is  left  to  the  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  the  readers.  When  it  is  con¬ 
venient  it  is  better  to  “  slop  ”  the  cows,  but  if 
not  convenient  the  fodder  may  be  chaffed  and 
moistened  with  water,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
meal  mixed  with  it,  care  being  taken  that  the 
mangers  are  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  waste. 
With  a  good  supply  of  food,  regularity  in  feed¬ 
ing,  comfortable  stables  cleaned  out  daily,  prop¬ 


er  ventilation,  and  water  easily  accessible,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  doubling  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  butter  from  now  until  mid-winter  or  later. 


Wood  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers 
within  reach  of  the  farmer.  The  unleached  ar¬ 
ticle  has  the  more  potash,  but  the  leached  is 
thought  to  be  quite  as  valuable.  In  leaching 
they  shrink  a  good  deal,  and  lime  is  usually  ad¬ 
ded,  which  increases  their  value.  They  are 
generally  sold,  too,  at  a  less  price.  Ashes  are 
well  suited  to  all  farm  crops,  and  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  fruit  yard  and  orchard.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  still  sell  wood  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and 
rather  than  go  home  empty,  they  should  carry 
back  ashes  and  other  fertilizers,  to  replace  the 
potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  that  have 
been  carried  off  in  the  crops  and  animals  sol^l. 
Ashes  show  immediate  effects  from  their  appli¬ 
cation,  and  at  the  same  time  last  long  in  the 
soil.  They  are  very  highly  appreciated  in  the 
onion  growing  districts,  but  may  be  applied  with 
equal  advantage  to  ordinary  farm  crops.  They 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  possible, 
spread  and  harrowed  into  the  seed  bed,  or  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  growing  crops.  Make  a 
business  of  saving,  buying,  and  storing  ashes  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  for  the  next  season’s  operations. 

A  Defect  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rotation. 

The  presence  of  daisies,  flea  bane,  and  other 
weeds  so  generally  visible  in  the  districts  where 
the  Pennsylvania  rotation  prevails,  leads  us  to 
doubt  its  perfection.  This  system  embraces, 
1st,  corn  upon  a  limed  sod  ;  2d,  oats  or  fallow; 
3d,  wheat  upon  well  manured  stubble  or  fallow ; 
4th,  clover;  5th,  Timothy,  one  or  two  years. 
The  system  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  generally  adopted,  and 
keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  the  best  tes¬ 
timony  we  could  have  to  its  utility.  But  the 
result  is  weeds,  very  largely  mixed  with  the 
clover  and  Timothy,  damaging  their  quality 
and  frequently  rendering  the  clover  and  hay 
seed  from  these  districts  a  very  bad  bargain  to 
the  purchaser,  at  any  price.  The  rotation,  it 
will  be  seen,  provides  for  but  one  hoed  crop, 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  is  almost  exclusively 
by  horse-power.  Frequently  the  rows  run  but 
one  way,  and  the  cultivator  fails  to  cover  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds  that  grow  between  the  corn. 
They  mature  their  seeds,  and  make  work  for 
future  years.  The  meadows  grow  increasingly 
foul,  and  the  hay  is  of  poorer  quality,  however 
abundant  it  may  be.  We  are  not  aware  that 
liming  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  multiplying 
of  these  weeds,  except  as  it  increases  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil.  They  grow  abundantly  in  land 
that  has  never  been  limed.  It  is  impossible  to 
clean  the  meadows  with  a  single  cultivated  crop 
in  the  rotation,  even  with  the  most  careful  til¬ 
lage.  It  wants  two  or  three  seasons  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  hoed  crops,  and  this  may  be  had 
with  corn,  which  should  have  manure,  or  by 
improving  the  fallow,  which,  sometimes  takes 
the  place  of  the  oat  crop  to  exterminate  the 
weeds.  The  latter  would  be  the  more  effectual. 
By  starting  early  in  the  season,  8  or  10  crops  of 
weeds  could  be  killed,  simply  by  harrowing  the 
land,  after  the  first  plowing,  before  it  would  be 
time  to  sow  wheat.  Then,  if  absolutely  clean 
clover  and  grass  seed  were  sown,  the  meadows 
would  present  a  much  more  inviting  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  big  barns  would  be  filled  with 
a  much  better  quality  of  hay,  and  more  of  it. 
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PINNATED  GROUSE 

This  beautiful  game  bird,  now  very  rare  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  only  found  in 
New  England  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  some 
of  the  adjacent  islands,  was  once  doubtless 
abundant  over  all  the  northern  United  States. 
Even  now  it  is  more  common  upon  the  prairies 
of  the  Interior  and  Western  States,  than  even 
our  domestic  fowls.  Still  it  is  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  rare,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
■will,  like  the  wild  turkey,  be  found  only  in  se¬ 
cluded  retreats.  This  bird  is  placed  by  natural¬ 
ists  in  a  different  genus  from  the  Ruffed  Grouse, 
or  Partridge,  which  it  resembles  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  is  called  Cupidonia  cupido.  The  bird 
is  about  lG’Is  inches  long,  and  the  plumage  is 
barred  with  whitish  brown  and  brownish  yel¬ 
low,  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  darker 
above  and  of  an  ashen  color  beneath.  The  Tifgs 
are  feathered,  or  rather  clothed  with  an  hair-like 
covering ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  covering 


a  bare  spot,  is  a  tuft  of  slender  pointed  feathers. 
When  the  cocks  strut,  as  they  do  in  the  pairing 
time,  like  a  turkey  gobbler,  these  tufts  are  ex¬ 
panded  and  form  a  sort  of  half  ruffle,  and  the 
bare  spots  of  the  neck  swell  out  with  wind  so 
that  in  some  cases  they  are  said  to  resemble 
oranges.  The  males  utter  a  peculiar  note,  called 
tooting,  which  may  be  heard  a  long  distance. 
Prairie  chickens  frequent  the  dry  prairie,  avoid¬ 
ing  moisture  and  thick  woods.  They  breed  freely, 
bear  severe  winters  tolerably  well,  living  upon 
acorns,  berries,  buds,  and  grass  seed,  when  they 
cannot  get  grain.  During  the  cold  weather  they 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  even  in  our  most 
eastern  markets.  Their  flesh  is  brown,  more 
juicy  than  that  of  the  Partridge,  and  very  well 
flavored,  and  will  be  more  and  more  esteemed. 
This  grouse  is  not  migratory,  except  as  it  wan¬ 
ders  in  the  autumn  or  winter  in  search  of 
food.  At  these  seasons  it  is  almost  invariably 


found  in  companies  of  ten  to  twenty,  but  these 
separate  as  the  pairing  season  approaches. 
Young  birds  are  easily  domesticated,  at  least  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  tame,  if  partially  confined ; 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  experiment 
of  their  thorough  domestication  being  carried 
out.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  might  be¬ 
come  so  tame  as  to  lose  their  desire  to  stray,  and 
adapt  their  manners  to  man’s  desires  and  neces¬ 
sities  as  thoroughly  as  the  wild  turkey.  The 
female  lays  about  a  dozen  eggs,  sharply  ovoid 
in  shape,  and  of  a  dusky  drab  or  grayish  color, 
dotted  with  brown.  The  nests  are  well  con¬ 
cealed,  and  more  frequently  found  by  the  ruin¬ 
ous  tread  of  a  careless  foot  than  by  the  eye. 
Those  who  have  tamed  them,  report  that  they 
never  drink  as  other  birds  do,  but  take  the  drops 
of  rain  and  dew;  and  this  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  those  who  try  to  domesticate  them,  for 
they  doubtless  need  water  like  other  poultry, 
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of  the  South,  ■which  is  botanically  the  Vitis  ml- 
pina  of  Linnteus,  and  has  also  been  called  V. 
rotundifolia  by  later  authors.  The  bark  does 
not  separate  as  in  other  species ;  the  leaves  are 


The  Virgin’s  Bower. 

After  the  leaves  have  fallen  there  ■will  often 
be  seen  in  thickets  and  among  the  bushes  along 
the  roadsides  large  tufts 
which  look  like  wool.  These, 
upon  examination,  will  be 
found  attached  to  a  vine, 
which  is  our  most  common 
species  of  Clematis ,  {C.  Vir- 
giniana).  This  vine,  being  a 
native,  is  not  often  seen  in 
cultivation,  but  it  has  merits 
which  give  it  a  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  garden.  The 
leaves  are  three-parted,  and 
like  other  climbing  species 
of  Clematis,  twist  their  stalks 
around  other  objects  and 
thus  serve  as  tendrils  to  sup¬ 
port  the  plant.  The  vine  is 
valuable  for  its  late  bloom¬ 
ing;  the  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  August,  are 
white,  and  borne  in  clusters. 

The  plant  is  a  free  floweret*, 
but  some  specimens  are  more 
showy  than  others,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  sometimes  di¬ 
oecious,  and  the  pistillate 
flowers  make  less  display 
than  those  which  bear  sta¬ 
mens.  Not  only  is  the  plant 
pleasing  in  flower,  but  it  is 
quite  striking  in  fruit,  on  ac¬ 
count  ot  the  woolly  tufts 
before  spoken  of.  These 
tufts  are  made  up  of  the 
long,  hairy  tails  to  the  small, 
seed-like  fruits.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  a  small  tuft  of  this 
woolly  fruit,  and  at  one  side 
a  few  of  the  fruits  separate. 

The  leaf  and  flower  are  also 
shown.  Besides  the  fanciful  name  of  Virgin’s 
Bower,  it  is  sometimes  called  Traveler’s  Joy. 
It  is  readily  transplanted  from  its  native  lo¬ 
calities.  The  European  Sweet  Virgin’s 
Bower,  Clematis  Flammula ,  has  much 
the  habit  of  our  species ;  the  foliage  is 
more  delicate,  and  the  flowers  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant.  Three  other  native  spe¬ 
cies  of  Clematis  are  found  southward 
and  westward,  having  larger  flowers, 
which  are  not  in  clusters,  but  solitary, 
and  one,  G.  Verticillaris  (formerly  Atra- 
gene ),  is  one  of  the  rarer  plants  of  the 
northernmost  States.  None  of  these, 
however,  equal  in  beauty  the  elegant 
species  and  varieties  with  which  Japan 
and  China  have  enriched  our  collections. 

Some  of  these  have  flowers  six  inches 
across,  which  present  various  shades 
of  color  from  white  to  the  richest  purple. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  of 
late  by  crossing  and  hybridizing  the 
Clematis,  and  each  year  some  new  and 
attractive  varieties  are  brought  out. 


The  Scuppernong  Grape. 

Of  late,  almost  every  Southern  agri¬ 
cultural  journal  has  strongly  advocated 
the  cultivation  of  the  Scuppernong 
grape,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  its  wine  is  to  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  industry  in  those  States 
in  which  the  climate  admits  of  its  growth.  The  1  From  this  species  are  derived  the  Scuppernong, 
grape  is  a  variety  of  the  Bull,  or  Bullace,  grape  I  Thomas,  Flowers,  Mish,  and  other  varieties,  of 


virgin’s  bower — ( Clematis  Virginiana.) 


round  heart-shaped,  coarsely-toothed,  both  sur¬ 
faces  smooth,  with  the  lower  more  shining  than 
the  upper;  berries  few,  large,  and  purple. 


which  the  first  named  is  the  best  known  and 
most  cultivated.  The  berries  of  the  Scupper¬ 
nong  are  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  and  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  twenty.  The 
engraving  is  of  the  natural 
size,  taken  from  a  specimen 
sent  by  M.  T.  Garrett,  Hali¬ 
fax  Co.,  N.  C.  The  fruit 
drops  from  the  cluster  when 
ripe,  and  is  collected  by 
placing  sheets  on  the  ground, 
and  shaking  or  beating  the 
vines.  Though  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  whjte  grape,  it  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  mark¬ 
ed  with  small  brown  dots. 
The  skin  is  very  thick  and 
leather,  containing  an 
abundant,  rather  pleasant 
juice,  with  a  tough  pulp.  It 
has  been  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  “  fine  musky  aroma,” 
but  to  our  notion  it  is  a 
marked  foxiness,  a  little  less 
disagreeable  than  that  of  the 
Northern  Fox-grape.  The 
vine  is  trained  upon  horizon¬ 
tal  arbors,  and  is  not  short¬ 
ened  in  by  pruning,  but  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  over  a  large 
space.  The  fruit  is  said  to 
be  produced  on  spurs  two  or 
more  years  old,  and  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  varie¬ 
ties,  upon  the  shoots  of  the 
current  season.  The  vines 
throw  out  numerous  aerial 
roots  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  which,  though  often 
injured  by  winter,  are  re¬ 
newed  again.  In  vineyards 
the  vines  are  planted  20  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  at  even 
Vines  ten  years  old  are  said 
to  yield  thirty  bushels  of  fruit,  and  a  single 
vine  is  reported  as  having  produced  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  bushels  at  a  crop.  In 
the  earlier  accounts  of  Scuppernong 
wine,  sugar,  and  brandy,  or  whiskey, 
were  considered  important  additions. 
Of  late,  it  is  claimed  that  a  good  wine 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  one  and 
tliree-fourtlis  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  juice,  and  probably  when  the 
matter  becomes  better  understood  a 
good  article  will  be  produced  from  the 
simple  juice.  The  vine  is  said  to  flourish 
from  the  Potomac  southward,  and  its 
cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.  We 
notice  in  the  Southern  papers  the 
publication  of  a  work  by  J.  Van  Buren, 
of  Ga.,  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture 
of  the  Scuppernong,  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  us.  Not  having  seen  the  vine 
in  fruit,  we  have  condensed  the  above 
account,  in  part,  from  the  forthcoming 
Gardening  for  the  South,  to  which  Mr. 
Van  Buren  contributed  the  article  on 

grapes . Since  the  foregoing  was  in 

type,  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at 
the  recent  grape  exhibition  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  the 
Scuppernong  must  stood  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  grape  tested.  If  this 
be  the  case,  this  variety  cannot  rank 
among  the  wine  grapes,  as  no  grape 
can  be  placed  in  this  class  with  a  must  so  weak 
as  to  make  the  addition  of  sugar  necessary. 


greater  distances. 
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Parasitic  Plants.— The  Dodders 

The  Dodders  are  so  striking  in  appearance 
that  they  naturally  attract  attention,  and  a  num¬ 


ber  of  specimens  have  been  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  they  were.  Not  only  this, 
they  sometimes  injure  cultivated  plants;  one 
species  is  a  well-known  enemy  to  the  flax  grow¬ 
er,  and  we  recently  had  an  instance  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  another  upon  nursery  stocks.  In 
Prance,  a  Dodder  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  clover.  The  Dodders  are  all  true 
parasites,  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the 
plants  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  There 
are  some  sixty  species  enumerated  as  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  nine  are 
found  in  the  Northern  United  States.  The 
characters  which  distinguish  our  species  are  for 
the  most  part  minute,  and  all  that  the  general 
reader  will  care  to  know  are  the  habits  common 
to  the  whole.  The  botanical  name  of  the  genus 
of  Dodder  is  Cuscuta ,  which  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Starting  from  the  seed,  we  have  a  mi¬ 
nute,  thread-like  embryo,  which  germinates  in 
or  on  the  ground.  The  little  thread  uncoils, 
and  soon  attaches  itself  to  some  other  plant  by 
projection  from  its  surface. 
Through  this  projection, 
which  for  our  purpose  we 
may  call  a  sucker,  the  young 
Dodder  obtains  nutriment 
from  its  victim,  and  com¬ 
mences  to  grow  and  twine 
around  the  stem  to  which  it 
is  fixed.  As  it  increases  in 
length,  more  suckers  are 
formed,  and  it  continues  to 
twine  and  branch  until  in 
some  species  we  have  a  large 
mass  of  tangled  yellow 
threads,  such  as  are  often 
seen  spreading  over  bushes, 
etc.,  in  low  places.  •  All  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ground  is 
early  severed,  the  Dodder 
living  entirely  upon  what  it 
robs  from  its  unfortunate 
host.  Having  no  elabora¬ 
tion  of  sap  to  effect,  as  they 
live  entirely  by  stealing,  the  Dodders  are  without 
leaves,  but  have  a  few  minute  scales  to  show 
where  they  might  be  ;  the  color  of  the  plants  is 
yellow  or  reddish.  In  figure  1,  a  small  portion 
of  our  commonest  species,  Cuscuta  Gronovii,  is 
shown  of  the  natural  size.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  late  summer  or  in  autumn,  are  minute, 
but  often  in  such  dense  clusters  as  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  mass.  A  single  magnified  flow¬ 


er  is  seen  in  the  figure.  The  Dodders  are  placed 
in  the  Convolvulus  Family,  as  they  have  some 
points  in  common  with  the  Morning-Glory. 
The  little  pod  which  succeeds  the  flower  has 
four  small  seeds.  In  figure  2  we  have  another 
species,  Cuscuta  compacta ,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  densely  clustered.  Tins  species  attacks 
the  Compass  plant  and  other  tall  Composite 
plants  of  the  West,  and  as  the  stems  soon 
die  away  and  leave  only  these  white  cords 
upon  the  plant,  it  is  still  more  puzzling  to 
those  unacquainted  with  it  than  the  others. 

While  some  Dodders  show  preference  for 
particular  plants,  others  seem  to  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  in  their  attachments.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  of  our  native  species  will  become 
troublesome  to  cultivated  plants,  the  nursery 
case  above  referred  to  being  the  only  one  we 
recollect  to  have  seen :  but  should  the  native  or 
foreign  ones  make  an  invasion,  the  only  known 
remedy  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  to  which  they 
are  attached.  As  the  thread-like  stems  of  the 
Dodders  are  to  be  seen  long  before  they  flower, 
it  cannot  be  difficult  for  those  who  know  the 
character  of  the  plant  to  keep  it  in  check. 


The  Longworth  Grape  Prize. 


The  Agriculturist  has  at  various  times  ex¬ 
pressed  its  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  one 
variety  of  fruit  of  any  kind,  which  would  suit 
the  whole  United  States.  The  Longworth  Wine 
House,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  magnificent  pre¬ 
miums  for  wine  and  table  grapes,  to  be  awarded 
at  the  Autumn  Fair  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  That  any  award  could  be  made 
which  would  give  satisfaction  from  Maine  to 
California  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  had  our 
advice  been  asked,  we  should  have  counseled 
the  Longworth  Wine  House  not  to  make  any 
such  offer.  The  premiums  were  offered,  the 
terms  published,  and  the  beautiful  plate  which 
was  to  go  to  the  successful  competitors,  made. 
When  the  Committee  of  Award  met,  it  was 
found  that  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and 
Solon  Robinson,  who  were  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  East,  were  unable  to  attend,  and  the 
writer  was  named  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  in  full  view  of  the  dissatisfaction 
that  the  award,  however  it  might  go,  would 
bring,  and  took  it  in  part  for  his  friendly  regard 
for  Capt.  W.  P.  Anderson,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  horticulture  in  Cincinnati,  and  also 
from  a  desire  that  the  East  should  be  represented 
on  such  an  important  committee.  He  asks 
those  who  dissent  from  the  award,  to  read  its 
conditions.  The  Ives  was  judged  to  be  the  best 
wine  grape.  We  know  that  there  are  those 
who  will  oppose  this  verdict.  Our  answer  to 
these  is,  that  John  E.  Mottier,  known  as  the 
veteran  wine  maker  of  America,  and  as  a  man 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  has  always  car¬ 
ried  the  greatest  weight,  was  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporter  of  the  Ives.  Without  other  com¬ 
ment  we  append  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
To  Capt.  W.  P.  Anderson ,  Proprietor  of  Long- 

worth  Wine  House ,  Cincinnati ,  0. : 

Dear  Sir — The  Committee  appointed  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  best  Wine  Grape  of  our  whole 
country,  the  best  Wine  Grape  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  best  Table  Grape  for  our  whole 
country,  and  to  distribute  your  very  munificent 
premiums  therefor,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  examined  all  the  samples  of  grapes  and 
wine  presented  to  them,  carefully  and  critically, 
and,  after  much  discussion  and  deliberation, 
have  made  the  following  decision  and  award: 

For  the  best  Wine  Grape  for  the  whole  coun¬ 


try — Ives  Seedling;  and  the  first  premium — 
silver-plate  of  the  value  of  $350 — awarded  to 
Lewis  Finch,  of  Plainville,  Ohio,  he  having  the 
best  display  of  that  variety  present. 

For  the  best  Wine  Grape  for  Ohio,  the  Con¬ 
cord  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  second  premium 
— a  silver  goblet  of  the  value  of  $100 — awarded 
to  E.  A.  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  best 
display  of  that  variety. 

For  the  best  Table  Grape  for  our  whole  coun¬ 
try,  the  Concord  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  third 
premium — a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  $50 — 
awarded  to  Frank  Murphy,  of  Cedar  Avenue. 
Ohio,  for  the  second  best  display  of  that  variety. 

Your  Committee  would  also  make  honorable 
mention  of  A.  E.  Mottier,  and  others  also  com¬ 
peting  for  these  premiums,  for  the  fine  display 
of  grapes  and  wine. 

Your  Committee,  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  selecting  a  wine  or  table  grape  for  the  entire 
country,  embracing  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with 
many  misgivings ;  they  were  also  restricted  by 
the  generous  donor  in  this,  “that  the  plants, 
when  generally  cultivated,  shall  be  perfectly 
healthy,  hardy,  and  productive  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,”  and  after  a  thorough  canvass  of 
all  the  varieties,  became  satisfied  that,  although 
there  are  better  varieties  of  table  grape,  yet 
they  are  sectional,  and  will  only  mature  their 
fruit  on  certain  soils  and  in  certain  locations, 
and  that  the  Ives  and  Concord  are  the  only 
known  varieties  that  fulfill  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  upon  your  Committee. 

C.  W.  Spalding,  Missouri, 

George  Tiiukber,  New  York  City, 

John  E.  Mottier,  Pennsylvania, 

George  Graham,  Cincinnati, 

E.  A.  Thompson,  Cincinnati,  Chairman, 
Committee. 

The  premium  received  by  Mr.  Finch  was  a 
silver  pitcher,  two  goblets  and  a  waiter,  all  of 
them  richly  chased  and  of  elegant  and  appro¬ 
priate  design.  The  goblet  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thompson  and  cup  received  by  Mr.  Murphy 
are  both  of  beautiful  proportions  and  tasteful 
finish,  and  bear  the  emblems  of  the  vine. 

• - - - <>-« - - >  - — 

Apples  for  the  Southern  States. 


Not  only  are  our  choice  Northern  varieties 
unsuited  to  the  Southern  States,  but  it  is  found 
that  even  in  the  West  and  Southwest  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  best  apples  are  of  Southern  origin. 


Fig.  1. — JULIEN. 


We  give  here  a  select  list  of  varieties  suited  to 
the  Southern  States,  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren,  the 
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pomologist  who  lias  done  so  much  to  make 
known  new  seedlings  of  Southern  origin,  and 


AROMATIC  CAROLINA. 


who  prepared  the  article  on  apples  for  White’s 
Gardening  for  the  South,  now  just  published. 
Summer  Varieties.  Autumn  Varieties. 
Early  Harvest.  Buckingham. 

Red  June.  Disharoon. 

Julien.  Myer’s  Nonpareil. 

Aromatic  Carolina.  Autumn  Wine. 

Sweet  Bough.  Rome  Beauty. 

Red  Astraclian.  Meigs. 

Toccoa.  Chestatee. 

Winter  Varieties. 

Summerour.  Camak’s  Sweet. 

Van  Buren.  Great  Unknown. 

Man  gum.  Webb’s  Winter. 

Cedar  Falls.  Mountain  Belle. 

Elarkee.  •  Gladney’s  Red. 

Figures  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
varieties  above  enumerated  are  appended. 

Julien. — Fruit,  medium  size,  roundish,  taper¬ 
ing  somewhat  to  the  eye ;  calyx,  small,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  basin ;  stem,  short,  in  a  moderate  cavity ; 
skin,  thin,  yellowish  white,  beautifully  striped 
and  marbled  with  carmine;  the  fruit  is  of  a  del¬ 
icate,  waxen  appearance;  flesh,  white,  tender, 
juicy,  and  fine  flavored.  The  best  summer  ap¬ 
ple  known ;  tree,  a  fine  grower  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  the  middle 
of  July,  is  very  rarely  affected  by  worms. 

Aromatic  Carolina. — Fruit,  large  size;  ob¬ 
late  in  form,  tapering  to  the  eye  ;  stalk,  short 


juicy,  and  of  a  fine  aromatic  flavor.  Tree,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  very  productive.  Ripens 
from  the  15th  July  to  the  1st  August. 

Elarkee. — Size  medium;  form  con¬ 
ical  ;  color  dark  red  on  a  yellow 
ground ;  flesh  yellowish,  hard,  and 
with  sufficient  juice  ;  acid  when  first 
gathered,  but  becomes  of  pleasant 
flavor  in  March  and  April.  Tree 
thrifty  and  very  hardy.  Originated 
in  Macon  County,  North  Carolina. 

Chestatee.  —  Medium  to  large; 
slightly  conical;  calyx  in  a  hollow 
basin ;  stem  short  and  slender,  in  a 
deep  cavity,  with  spots  and  small 
specks  of  black ;  flesh  white  and  juicy, 
rather  too  acid  for  a  dessert  fruit,  but 
good  for  cooking.  Ripens  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  keeps  until  December. 

Camak’s  Sweet. — Fruit  medium 
to  large  ;  nearly  round ;  dull  whitish 
green,  mottled  with  green  russet,  the 
patches  of  which  are  made  up  ■with  small  dots, 
with  a  dull  blush  cheek  upon  the  side  toward 
the  sun ;  stem  short  and  slender ;  cavity 
and  basin  broad;  calyx  closed;  flesh  firm  and 
tender,  scarcely  sweet;  juicy  and  fine  flavor¬ 
ed  ;  best.  Keeps  sound  until  February. 


Fig.  3. - ELARKEE. 

and  fleshy,  in  a  deep,  wide  cavity;  calyx,  in  a 
wide,  shallow  basin  ;  color,  green,  striped  with 
dull  crimson,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom ; 


Fig.  4. — CHESTATEE. 

Mountain  Belle. — Size  medium  to  large  ; 
oblate  and  conical;  color,  an  orange  ground, 
shaded  and  striped  with  red;  stem  short,  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity ;  calyx  in  a  moderate 
sized,  smooth  basin  ;  flesh  white,  hard, 
and  juicy,  a  little  tough  in  texture, 
and  of  a  fair  sub-acid  flavor.  Ripens 
November  to  May.  Fruit  of  second 
quality,  but  a  famous  keeper.  A  native 
of  Habersham  County,  Georgia,  found  in 
an  old  Indian  field  by  J.  Van  Buren. 

Early  May. — Fruit,  small,  round  ; 
skin,  thin,  yellowish  green,  when  ripe, 
with  sometimes  a  brownish  red  cheek; 
stem,  short,  in  a  shallow  cavity;  calyx, 
small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white;  flavor,  mild  acid, 
but  rather  astringent;  begins  to  ripen 
from  the  10th  to  the  20tli  of  May. 

Van  Buren. — Size  medium  to  large ; 
globular,  and  a  little  conical  in  form ; 
color,  yellow  ground,  shaded  with  dark 
red,  with  specks  and  patches  of  russet; 
stem  short  and  fleshy,  in  a  narrow,  me¬ 
dium  sized  cavity;  calyx  small,  and 
closed  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy, 
and  quite  tender  for  a  good  keeper.  Ripens  in 
October,  and  keeps  until  April.  A  new  and 


first  rate  winter  apple,  found  and  named  by 
Elijah  Sutton,  Esq.,  Habersham  County,  Ga. 


Notes  oh  Grapes  and  Grape  Culture. 

Some  remarks  about  pruning  intended  for 
this  place  must  go  in  a  condensed  form  in  our 
customary  notes  about  work.  So,  also,  such 
notes  as  we  have  made  on  the  conduct  of  the 
older  varieties  this  season  must  be  postponed 
in  favor  of  those  upon  the  newer  or  less  known 
candidates  for  public  favor.  Grape-growers 
generally  will  be  interested  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  awarding  the  Longworth  Prize, 
given  in  another  column.  An  engraving  and 
description  of  the  Ives  grape  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Horticultural  Annual  for  18G7. 

Mottled. — This  is  a  seedling  about  which 
less  has  been  said  than  its  merits  seem  to  war¬ 
rant.  We  hear  good  accounts  of  it  wherever  it 
has  been  fruited,  and  have  this  year  seen  bunch¬ 
es  •which  for  perfection  of  form  and  excellence  of 
fruit,  entitle  it  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  heretofore 
held.  It  is  “  mottled”  only  when  partly  ripe. 

Mount  Hope  Seedlings. — Messrs.  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  some  years  ago,  raised  a  large  number 
of  seedlings,  only  one  of  which,  we  think,  has 
thus  far  been  considered  worthy  of  exhibition. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  biped  robbers,  with 
or  without  feathers,  took  almost  the  whole 
crop  of  their  favorite  seedling,  just  before 
the  exhibitions.  While  they  have  some 
twenty  or  more  seedlings,  which  in  other 
hands  might  be  considered  worth  propa¬ 
gation,  they,  with  a  careful  discrimination, 
reject  almost  the  whole,  if  not  all  but  one. 

Underhill’s  Seedlings. — Mr.  Stephen 
Underhill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
engaged  in  hybridizing  our  native  grapes 
with  foreign  pollen.  From  a  hasty  review  of 
those'  that  were  exhibited  at  Whitlock’s 
Grape  Show,  we  should  say  that  there  were 
too  many  of  a  similar  character.  Nowa¬ 
days,  a  new  grape  must  have  some  posi¬ 
tive  quality,  to  distinguish  it,  and  while 
we  think  Mr.  U.  has  reason  to  feel  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  experiments  we  hope  he 
will  not  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  put  out  a  series  of  grapes  that  are 
mainly  to  be  distinguished  by  their  labels. 

Eumelan. — It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Dr. 
Grant  should  have  exhibited  the  Eumelan  this 
season,  as  the  fruit  from  old  vines  recently 
transplanted  do  not  fairly  represent  the  grape. 
We  saw  the  fruit  before  the  stock  of  vines  was 
purchased  by  Dr.  G.,  and  regard  it  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  very  early  sort,  with  more  character 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  early  grapes. 

Walter. — This  grape  has  been  sparingly 
exhibited,  but  no  general  estimate  can  be  made 
of  its  value  until  it  comes  into  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  small  bunch,  with  a  very  sweet 
berry,  of  medium  size,  and  a  firm,  tough  skin. 

Wyoming  Red. — Exhibited  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Par¬ 
ker,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  we  believe  a  seedling 
of  his.  We  have  not  seen  it,  but  it  is  reported  as 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Walter 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  that  variety. 

Diana  Hamburgh  was  on  the  tables  on  the 
first  day  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  but  was  for 
some  reason  removed,  and  we  were  unable  to 
inspect  it.  The  vine,  though  strongly  foreign 
in  character,  has  for  two  years  done  well  in  N. 
Y.  City,  and  promises  to  retain  a  place  on  the 
amateur  list,  at  least.  A  large,  handsome  bunch. 

Salem. — This  we  have  only  seen  grown  in  a 
cold  house,  where  it  proved  a  good  bearer,  with 
a  decided  foreign  and  very  pleasant  flavor. 
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Neglected  Ornamental  Tree.  —  The 
Kcelreuteria. 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  old  and  really  meri¬ 
torious  plants  become  crowded  out  by  newer 
introductions,  and  are  quite  lost  sight 
of.  Amongst  ornamental  trees  the  Koel- 
reuteria  affords  an  instance  of  this  neglect. 

The  tree  was  introduced  into  England 
from  China,  over  a  century  ago,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,  yet  it 
is  only  rarely  that  we  meet  with  a  speci¬ 
men.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Orange, 
of  Edwards  Co.,  Ill.,  sent  us  a  specimen 
for  a  name,  and  in  his  accompanying 
letter  of  July  6th  describes  it  so  well 
that  we  quote  his  account  of  the  tree. 

“  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
trees  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  largest 
one  that  I  have  is  about  85  ft.  high,  and 
has  been  covered  with  bloom  like  a  yel¬ 
low  cloud  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The 
tree  makes  its  growth  by  the  first  of 
June,  and  from  the  end  of  the  new  wood 
sends  out  the  flower  cluster,  which  is 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  which 
branches  until  each  head  is  from  1  to  2 
feet  across.  The  seed  pods  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  grain  of  buckwheat,  and 
grow  about  2  inches  long,  and  become 
so  thick  that  the  stem  cannot  be  seen. 

The  pod  is  first  red,  then  yellow,  and  then 
brown.  The  trees  are  very  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  bloom  when  3  or  4  years 
old;  they  are  among  the  first  to  put  out 
in  the  spring,  are  very  hardy,  and  I  never 
knew  anything  to  eat  the  leaves.  I  regard 
it  as  the  best  shade  tree  that  I  know  of.” 

The  engraving  shows  the  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit,  all  very  much  reduced  in  size. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  brilliant  green, 
which  in  autumn  turns  to  a  fine  yellow. 

The  trees  are  priced  in  the  nursery  catalogues  at 
50  cents  each.  Seeds  ripen  abundantly,  but  we 
do  not  find  them  in  the  catalogues  of  dealers. 


A  Useful  Insect.— The  Wheel-Bug. 

Some  knowledge  of  insects  is  desirable  for 
the  farmer  and  gardener,  if  it  be  only  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  his  friends  from  his  enemies. 
There  are  many  insects  which  are  beneficial  be¬ 
sides  those  yielding  honey  and  silk,  and  they 
are  useful  from  the  fact  that  they  are  carnivo¬ 
rous.  During  a  recent  visit  to  a  pomologist  in 
Delaware,  we  saw  numbers  of  the  Wheel-bugs, 


Fig.  1. — WHEEL-BUG — MALE. 

JRedumus  novenarius ,  which  are  so  useful  in  de¬ 
stroying  caterpillars,  that  our  friend  protects 
them  with  great  care.  The  insect  is  striking  in 
appearance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engravings, 
of  which  figure  1  is  the  male,  and  fig.  2  is  the 
female.  The  singular  form  of  the  insect,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  curious  semicircular  ridge  upon  its 
back,  will  enable  any  one  to  recognize  it.  This 
ridge  is  marked  with  protuberances,  and  gives 
to  the  insect  the  common  name  of  Wheel-bug. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
fences,  etc.,  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  hexagon¬ 
al  cluster,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  proboscis 
is  long  and  sharp,  and  when  not  in  use,  is  fold¬ 


ed,  as  seen  in  the  figures.  The  movements  of 
the  insect  are  curious  to  watch ;  it  moves  its 
long  legs  and  feelers  with  the  greatest  caution 
in  approaching  its  prey,  which  it  despatches 
with  a  thrust  of  its  formidable  weapon.  It 


Fig.3.  EGGS. 


KCELHEUTERIA. 

should  be  handled  with  caution,  as  upon  provo¬ 
cation  it  will  sting  and  produce  more  pain  than 
a  bee.  Prof.  Glover,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  says :  “  It  is  constantly  employed  from 

the  moment  it  hatches  from  the  egg  in  destroy¬ 
ing  caterpillars  and  other  insects, 
by  first  piercing  them  and  then  jgMjgpsi 
sucking  out  the  juices.  *  *  The 
young  ones  when  first  hatched  are 
of  a  red  color,  and  while  they  are 
young  their  food  is  plant-lice  and 
other  small  insects,  and  when  they  can  find 
nothing  else  they  destroy  each  other.  As  they 
grow  larger,  they  shed  their  skin,  and  their  food 
is  then  large  caterpillars, or  indeed  any  insect  that 
they  can  overpower.  A  dozen  of  these  insects, 
if  placed  near  one  of  the  web  nests  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  so  destructive  to  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
will  destroy  almost  every  caterpillar  in  it,  as 
each  one  is  able  to  kill  and  devour  several  daily.” 
Having  given  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  Wheel- 
bug,  we  must  mention  one  very  disagreeable 
one.  When  disturbed  it  gives  off  a  most  repul¬ 
sive  odor,  similar  to,  and  quite  as  potent,- as  that 
of  the  common  squash-bug  ( Coreus  tristis).  For 
this,  however,  it  may  be  excused,  for  though 
scientifically  related  to  that  disgusting  insect,  it  is 
a  vastly  more  useful  one  in  orchards  and  gardens. 

■ - - - -=•« - - >o - - — 

Make  Poudrette  for  the  Garden. 


It  is  in  the  power  of  every  family  to  supply 
its  kitchen  garden  with  a  great  abundance  of 
manure,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  attention  and 
very  little  labor.  The  fact  that  dry  earth  is  a 
complete  deodorizer  of  the  most  offensive  sub¬ 


stances  has  been  known  and  employed  practi¬ 
cally  for  hundreds  of  years.  Of  late  great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  dry  earth 
closets  in  England,  and  to  this  allusion  has  been 
repeatedly  made  in  these  pages.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  application  of  the  disinfecting 
and  absorbent  qualities  of  well-dried 
earth,  and  is  in  this  wise :  Common  soil 
is  raked  over,  to  pulverize  it,  run  through 
a  screen,  to  free  it  from  stones,  sticks,  etc., 
then  spread  in  the  sun  or  under  cover  on 
boards  to  dry.  In  dry  weather  it  is  bar¬ 
relled  or  placed  in  bins,  and  stored  for 
use.  It  is  used  thus :  The  privies  or 
earth-closets  are  arranged  in  various 
ways,  but  all  so  as  to  admit  of  half  a 
pound  or  more  of  the  dry  earth  being 
thrown  into  them  whenever  used,  and  of 
all  the  contents  being  occasionally  thor¬ 
oughly  commingled.  It  requires  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  earth  per  day  for 
each  individual  who  uses  the  closet,  to 
cause  complete  disinfection  and  deodori- 
zation.  The  contents  become  slightly 
moist,  and  when  the  box,  drawer,  or  other 
receptacle,  becomes  full,  they  are  remov¬ 
ed,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  or  dry  air 
for  desiccation.  When  dry  the  earth  is 
again  made  use  of,  and  so  employed  four 
or  five  times,  or  perhaps  more,  before  it 
loses  perceptibly  its  purifying  qualities. 
We  shall  undoubtedly  have,  before  long, 
any  number  of  patented  contrivances  for 
eartli-closets  to  be  used  in  dwellings,  in 
sick  chambers,  and  similar  places.  There 
is,  however,  no  occasion  for  our  readers 
to  wait  for  these  patented  articles  to  be 
put  upon  the  market  before  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  properties  of  dry  earth. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  arrange  a 
privy  with  a  good-sized  drawer,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  to  procure  a 
supply  of  earth  to  last  during  the  cold  weather. 
Of  course  the  earth  need  not  be  used  twice  if 
it  is  more  convenient  to  provide  a  constantly 
fresh  supply  than  to  re-dry  that  once  employed. 
If  the  contents  be  mingled  by  a  hoe  or  shovel 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  if  the  family  be  large, 
it  will  be  all-sufficient ;  the  poudrette  will  be 
made,  and  all  offensiveness  prevented,  summer 
or  winter.  If  the  location  be  such  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  drawer  freeze  solid  in  extreme 


Fig.  2.— WHEEL-BUG — FEMALE. 

weather,  no  harm  will  occur,  though  the  com¬ 
mingling  of  the  ingredients  will  be  prevented. 

A  great  many  village  gardens  languish  from 
the  lack  of  manure.  Really  good,  well-rotted 
manure  is  hard  to  get,  and  it  is  often  costly ;  so 
guano,  superphosphate,  and  other  commercial 
fertilizers  are  employed.  At  first  they  do  well, 
but  after  a  while  things  do  not  flourish  as  if  they 
had  good  liberal  dressings  of  barn-yard  manure. 
Poudrette,  saved  in  the  way  proposed,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  best  stable  or  yard  manure. 
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Sea-side  Fare.— Scallops. 


Scallop  shells  are  the  sea  shells  that  are  beet  known 
to  those  who  live  far  inland,  as  their  beauty  of  form 


Fig.  1. — SCALLOP  SHELL, 
brings  them  in  use  for  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
work.  The  appearance  of  the  shell  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  which  represents  one  of  medium  size. 
For  most  ornamental  purposes  much  smaller  oues 
are  used,  while  those  sent  to  market  are  usually 
much  larger.  To  see  the  animal  in  its  greatest 
beauty  it  should  be  in  an  aquarium  or  other  vessel 
of  sea-water.  When  all  is  quiet  it  will  open  its 
shells  as  far  as  the  connecting  “mantle”  will 
allow,  and  this  will  be  seen  to  be  studded  with  bril¬ 
liant  spots  which  glow  like  purple  jewels.  The 
scallops  inhabit  deep  water,  and  during  severe 
storms  are  thrown  upon  the  beach  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  where  they  may  be  picked  up  ;  but  they  are 
mostly  taken  by  dredging  in  deep  water.  In  the 
New  York  market  they  arc  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  shells,  but  in  other  sea-board  cities  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  find  them  so.  The  scallop,  as  seen  out  of 
the  shell,  is  a  short,  white  cylinder,  and  it  puzzles 
many  to  see  how  this  can  be  a  “shell-fish.”  The 
only  eatable  portion  is  the  large  and  strong  muscle 
that  holds  the  shell  together.  This  is  shown  in 
figure  2,  in  place,  one  of  the  shells  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  animal  being  removed.  This  muscle  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  one  called  the  “eye,”  in  the  oys¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  and  it  has  a  similar  fibrous  structure. 
It  has  a  remarkably  sweet  taste,  much  like  that  of 
the  flesh  of  crabs,  and  is  highly  relished  by  many, 
though  not  considered  as  particularly  digestible. 


Fig.  3.— EATABLE  PORTION  OF  SCALLOP. 


Scallops  may  be  opened  by  placing  them  in  a  pot 
over  a  fire,  and  boiling  them  as  directed  for  clams. 
When  the  shells  open,  the  eatable  portion  is  readily 
picked  out,  or  they  may  be  opened  with  a  knife, 
and  all  but  the  part  described  rejected.  Having 
shown  which  the  eatable  portion  is,  in  speaking  of 
the  methods  of  cooking  that  part  alone  is  referred 


to.  Scallops  are  stewed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
oysters,  but  as  they  have  no  liquor  of  their  own, 
milk,  or  milk  and  water  is  added.  They  require  to 
be  cooked  slowly  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until 
opaque  white  to  the  center.  Season  with  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  They  need  much  more  salt  than 
oysters.  To  fry,  cover  the  scallops  with  Indian 
meal,  or  finely  powdered  cracker,  as  for  oysters, 
then  cook  in  plenty  of  flit, 
to  a  rich  brown.  While 
they  must  be  cooked  quite 
through,  they  should  not  be 
shrunken.  Baked  scallops 
are  done  in  a  dish  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  first  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer 
of  scallops,  another  of 
crumbs,  and  so  on  ;  when 
the  dish  is  filled,  cover  with 
thin  slices  of  bread,  well 
buttered  ;  use  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  as  the  materials  are 
putin.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  20  to  30  minutes. 
Large  scallop  shells  are 
sometimes  used  as  dishes 
in  which  to  cook  oysters 
and  other  things  in  a  fancy 
way;  hence  we  have  “scalloped”  oysters,  chicken, 
etc.  In  England  they  have  scalloped  scallops. 
The  scallops  are  first  stewed,  then  chopped,  mixed 
with  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  and  buttered,  put  into 
the  shells,  and  placed  in  an  oven  until  browned. 

- o-. — ■ — - - - - 

About  Pickles. 

Although  “Aunt  Hattie”  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  pickles  last  month,  it  seems  from  the  in¬ 
quiries  we  have  had  that  she  did  not  touch  all  the 
points,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  a  number 
of  correspondents  in  a  sort  of  mixed  pickle  article, 
in  which  each  must  pick  out  his  or  her  own  answer. 

Almost  any  vegetable  used  as  food  will  make 
pickles ;  if  it  has  no  character  itself,  one  can  be 
imparted  by  the  use  of  spices.  In  pickling  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  that  the  vegetable  should,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  first  be  placed  in  salt  and  water.  Most 
things  put  directly  into  vinegar  do  not  make  good 
pickles.  A  pound  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water  is 
the  average  strength,  and  in  this  the  article  to  be 
pickled  may  remain  a  few  hours,  or  over  night ; 
then  drain  and  add  hot  or  cold  vinegar,  plain  or 
spiced,  as  may  be.  Articles  for  pickles  that  have 
been  put  down  in  salt  for  keeping  need  a  great 
deal  of  soaking,  in  order  to  freshen  and  plump 
them.  The  water  should  be  repeatedly  changed, 
until  the  pickles  are  fresh  enough,  and  the  process 
is  hastened  if  warm  water  be  used.  Complaint  is 
made  that  stores  will  not  buy  “home  made” 
pickles,  but  send  a  long  distance  for  those  put  up 
in  factories.  Store-keepers  buy  what  will  sell. 
Most  people  purchase  an  article  that  is  attractive  in 
appearance  in  preference  to  one  that  is  not  so. 
Pickles  put  up  in  whiskey  vinegar  look  better 
than  those  in  cider  vinegar,  and  consequently 
sell  more  readily.  Good  cider  vinegar  gives  the 
best  flavor.  Many  ask  us  about  the  clear  vinegar 
with  which  the  bottled  pickles  are  prepared.  This 
is  whiskey  vinegar ;  when  good,  it  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  being  colorless,  pickles  made  with 
it  look  well,  but  they  lack  the  aroma  of  those  made 
with  cider  vinegar.  This  whiskey  vinegar  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  wliite-winc  vinegar.  Pickles 
are  always  best  kept  in  glass  jars  or  in  wooden  ves¬ 
sels.  In  boiling  the  vinegar,  use  a  glazed  kettle  or 
a  tin  one ;  in  the  latter  case,  let  it  remain  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  If  the  pickles  are  green,  all 
right,  but  do  not  trouble  about  the  color,  if  they 
only  taste  well.  They  can  be  made  green  by  the  use 
of  copper  vessels — but  don’ t  do  it.  A  kind  of  pickle 
is  imported  under  the  name  of  Picalilly,  Chow- 
chow,  etc.,  which  consists  of  cucumbers,  cauliflow- 
ers,  onions,  beans,  etc.,,  in  a  thick,  rich,  yellow 
pickle.  One  English  concern  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  this,  and  we  have  had  several  in¬ 


quiries  for  directions  to  prepare  it.  We  have  tried 
several  recipes  without  producing  an  article  equal 
to  the  imported.  We  give  the  last  recipe  we  have 
received  for  Picalilly  from  an  English  source. 
“Take  a  pound  each  of  ginger  root,  garlic,  black 
pepper,  and  mustard  seed,  %  oz.  Tumeric  root, 
some  cayenne  pepper,  and  one  quart  of  vinegar. 
Soak  the  ginger  in  salt  and  water  one  night,  and 
slice  it ;  peel  the  garlic,  slice  it,  salt  for  three  days, 
and  drain  it  dry  ;  bruise  the  Tumeric,  black  pep¬ 
per,  and  mustard,  put  all  together  into  a  jar,  and 
pour  the  boiling  vinegar  over  them.  Keep  tbo 
pickle  for  a  month,  and  then  put  into  it  cucumbers, 
cauliflowers,  or  any  other  vegetable  that  has  been 
previously  salted.”  We  have  not  tried  this. 

■ - 4  — »  a» - - 

Toast.— How  to  Make  it. 


Did  the  reader  ever  ask  for  toast  at  a  hotel  ?  If 
so,  he  probably  was  served  with  a  piece  of  fresh 
bread,  burned  before  the  fire,  the  charcoal  mostly 
scraped  off,  and  served  under  the  name  of  toast. 
Now  there  is  a  little  science  involved  in  making 
toast.  It  should  always  be  made  of  stale  bread; 
the  heat  drives  off  whatever  acids  may  have  formed 
in  the  loaf,  but  more  than  that,  the  starch  of  the 
flour  is  more  or  less  converted  by  the  heat  into  a 
more  digestible  substance,  dextrine.  By  nicely 
toasting  a  slice  of  bread  wo  save  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  a  certain  amount  of  labor ;  hence  toast  is 
usually  acceptable  to  invalids  and  those  of  impaired 
digestion.  So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
thing ;  now  for  the  practice.  Make  the  toast  from 
a  stale  home-made  loaf.  Bakers’  bread  will  make 
an  imitation  of  toast,  but  not  the  thing  itself. 
Slice  moderately  thin,  and  place  on  the  toasting 
fork,  or  in  some  of  the  wire  toasters,  and  hold  it 
near  the  fire  until  it  is  well  warmed  through. 
Then — here  comes  the  rub — bring  it  near  the  fire 
where  it  will  quickly  become  of  a  light  brown,  or 
rather  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  turn  and  treat  the 
other  side  the  same,  and  serve.  If  buttered  toast 
is  desired,  apply  butter  in  moderate  quantity  while 
hot.  Toast  should  not  be  piled  upon  a  plate,  as  in 
that  case  the  crispness  is  lost.  If  there  is  no  toast- 
rack,  lay  the  slices  lapping  over  one  another,  shin¬ 
gle  fashion,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  lower  slices 
may  escape,  and  not  be  absorbed  by  the  others. 


A  Foot  Rest. 


In  the  “sanctum”  of  a  friend  we  saw  an  odd 
looking  piece  of  furniture,  the  use  of  which  was 
not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  consisted  of  two  hard¬ 
wood  boards,  each  16  inches  long  and  12  inches 
wide,  put  together  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  the 
horizontal  piece  being  fastened  3  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  upright  one,  and  braced  by  semicircular 
pieces  let  in  at  the  edges.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 


FOOT  REST. 


to  warm  or  dry  the  feet  by  a  stove,  where  the  fire  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  floor,  and  the  ordinary  way 
is  to  rest  them  upon  a  chair.  Our  friend  finds  this 
rest  to  be  much  more  comfortable  and  convenient, 
as  it  accommodates  itself  readily  to  any  slight 
movement  or  change  of  the  position  of  the  body. 
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Mending  a  Rag  Carpet. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  R.,  of  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a 
number  of  suggestions  in  matters  relating  to  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  household,  of  which  we  at  present  give 
the  following:  “One  morning  last  winter  as 
Henry  took  some  hot  coals  out  of  the  sitting-room 
stove  to  start  a  fire  in  the  kitchen,  he  dropped  near¬ 
ly  half  of  them  on  my  new  rag  carpet,  and  burned 
seven  or  eight  holes  from  one  to  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
soon  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to  mend  them,  and  I 
think  I  succeeded  admirably,  for  when  they  were 
done  they  could  not  be  seen  half  way  across  the 
room,  and  they  would  never  be  noticed  by  anyone 
unless  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  I  first  cut 
both  rags  and  warp  out  as  far  as  they  were  the  least 
bit  tender  with  the  heat,  then  went  to  the  rag 
drawer  and  selected  rags  as  near  the  color  of  those 
burned  as  possible,  and  carefully  joined  every  rag 
burned  with  one  of  its  own  size  and  color.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  yarn  like  the  warp,  for  1 
made  the  carpet  myself.  Then  I  served  the  warp 
the  same  way,  weaving  it  in  the  rags  with  a  darn¬ 
ing  needle.  It  is  rather  difficult  getting  the  warp 
just  right,  unless  you  know  how.  Begin  by  putting 
in  every  alternate  thread  ;  this  brings  them  all  over 
and  under  the  same  rags,  the  first  going  over. 
Then  commence  and  put  in  those  skipped,  taking 
every  other  one  left  the  first  time  over,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  in.  It  is  better  to  pull  some  of  the 
warp  out  a  little  farther  than  it  was  burned,  so  that 
the  knots  may  not  all  come  in  one  place.  This  is 
easier  done  while  the  carpet  is  tacked  on  the  floor 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  will  be  found  rather 
trying  work  at  first,  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  satisfactorily  is  a  little  patience  and 
perseverance.  Where  there  are  many  holes  it  is 
better  not  to  try  to  mend  more  than  one  or  two  at 
a  time.  But  I  think  it  decidedly  pays  on  a  new 
carpet.  Whether  it  will  on  an  old  one  each  one 
must  judge  for  herself  after  she  has  tried  it.” 


Economy  in  Coal  Hods  or  Buckets. 

Coal  hods — called  variously  scuttles  and  buckets — 
will  wear  out,  and  the  bottom  is  the  place  which 
first  yields  to  wear  and  rust,  this  portion  often  fail¬ 
ing  when  the  rest  is  good.  Mr.  Frank  Lee,  of  Ky., 
says:  “My  plan  is:  fit  an  oak  hoard  inches 
thick  in  the  rim  of  the  bucket  bottom,  and  nail  it 
there  through  the  rim.  A  bucket  treated  thus  will 
last  years  longer  than  it  otherwise  would.  The 
wooden  bottom  should  be  put  in  when  new,  but  if 
the  bottom  is  broken  and  partly  worn  out  it  will  do 
to  put  it  in  theu.  I  have  in  use  two  buckets  that 
became  worthless,  and  I  was  about  throwing  them 
away  when  the  idea  occurred  to  try  a  wooden  bot¬ 
tom,  which  1  did,  and  they  are  now  worth  more 
than  when  I  bought  them.” 

More  Variety  in  Food  Wanted. 

The  farmer  raises  food  for  ether  people,  but  often¬ 
times  does  not  cater  wisely  for  himself.  There  is 
much  just  reflection  upon  farm  life  in  that  old 
miserly  maxim  first  uttered  as  a  sarcasm  :  “  Sell 
what  you  can  ;  what  you  cannot  sell,  eat ;  what  you 
cannot  cat,  give  to  the  pigs.”  We  do  not  believe 
thrift  lies  in  this  direction.  The  producers  of  food 
are  entitled  to  the  best  their  farms  afford,  and  in 
the  long  run  this  is  (lie  true  economy.  One  secret 
of  I  he  strong  drift  of  our  farming  population  toward 
the  city  lies  in  the  farmer’s  table.  Children  crave 
a  variety  of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  enough  of 
it,  and  any  stint  of  it  is  certain  to  be  remembered 
when  the)'  come  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  citizen 
always  has  a  variety  of  food  within  his  reach,  and 
nothing  but  poverty  prevents  him  from  enjoying 
all  that  the  farm  sends  to  market.  He  has  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  and  in  the 
best  condition  in  which  he  can  get  them.  lie  has 
fish  and  flesh  in  great  variety,  and  his  appetite  is 
never  cloyed.  But  upon  the  farm,  where  the  best 
of  every  thing  is  produced,  salted  meats  arc  too 
often  thestaple  provisions  theyear  round,  and  corn 


meal  cooked  in  some  form  is  a  perpetual  feast. 
Now,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  farmer 
should  not  be  the  best  fed  man  in  the  community. 
He  ought  to  be,  as  an  advertisement  of  his  business. 
A  tailor,  of  all  men,  cannot  afford  to  dress  shabbily. 
Coarse,  ill-fitting  boots  are  a  bad  card  fora  shoe¬ 
maker.  The  producers  of  food  should  show  us 
how  to  cook  and  enjoy  it.  Many  farmers  we  know 
do  give  us  this  advertisement  of  their  business. 
Their  guests  sometimes  forget  to  come  away,  when 
their  visits  are  finished.  But  this  is  a  less  evil  than 
a  hospitality  which  one  is  ashamed  to  offer,  and 
which  no  one  accepts  a  second  time.  The  physical 
man  should  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  by  a 
varied  and  generous  diet,  and  the  glory  of  the  farm 
be  made  to  culminate  in  the  fine  specimens  of  men 
and  women  it  produces. 

- ■»  - - — > « - 

Sandwiches. 


Francis  Grosse,  author  of  a  dictionary  of  English 
local  words,  thus  defines  Sandwich  :  “  Two  pieces 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  thin  slice  of  ham  or 
other  salt  meat  between  them  ;  said  to  have  been 
a  favorite  dish  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.”  What¬ 
ever  great  deeds  the  Earl  may  have  done,  his  only 
recorded  monument  is  two  pieces  of  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  with  a  slice  of  meat  between  them.  The  name, 
at  all  events,  is  enduring,  but  the  monument  dis¬ 
appears  pretty  rapidly,  as  every  one  likes  sand¬ 
wiches.  They  are  in  place  at  lunch,  at  tea,  or 
at  evening  entertainments  ;  they  are  most  accept¬ 
able  to  travelers  and  hunters,  and  are  good  as  a 
“bite”  at  any  time  when  one  is  hungry.  Sandwiches 
may  be  made  off-hand,  as  they  are  eaten,  or  with 
more  care,  to  be  served  at  the  table.  For  a  hasty 
lunch,  take  two  good  slices  of  bread,  well  buttered, 
of  a  thickness  proportioned  to  the  appetite,  and 
place  between  them  slices  of  ham,  tongue,  corned 
or  roast  beef,  or  any  other  cold  meat.  Cold  chicken 
or  turkey,  having  a  very  thin  bit  of  ham  with  it, 
makes  a  most  excellent  sandwich.  The  meat  should 
always  be  cut  very  thin,  and  it  is  better  to  lay  on 
several  delicate  slices  than  one  thick  one.  Salt  as 
required,  and  use  mustard  if  it  is  liked.  In  putting 
up  sandwiches  for  travelers,  or  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men,  be  generous,  as  they  are  apt  to  have  consum¬ 
ing  appetites.  With  sandwiches  for  the  table,  for 
parties,  fairs,  etc.,  more  care  should  be  used.  For 
bread,  a  good,  home-made  loaf,  baked  in  a  square 
tin,  will  cut  to  the  best  advantage.  It  should  be 
old  enough  to  cut  smoothly,  and  be  sliced  moder¬ 
ately  thin  with  a  sharp  knife.  Butter,  and  place 
the  thinly  cut  slices  of  meat  between;  lay  the 
sandwiches  on  a  clean  table,  place  a  board  on 
them,  and  press  them  just  sufficiently  to  make  them 
hold  together ;  trim  the  edges  square,  stack  on  a 
plate,  and  cover  with  a  damp  napkin  or  cloth  un¬ 
til  served.  Have  the  meat  always  very  tender  and 
thinly  sliced,  as  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  be 
obliged  to  “tug”  at  a  sandwich.  The  best  we 
have  ever  eaten  were  made  of  potted  ham.  The 
boiled  ham  is  first  chopped  and  then  put  into  a 
wooden  mortar  and  pounded  until  it  becomes  a 
smooth  paste.  This,  spread  upon  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter  and  covered  with  another,  makes  a 
sandwich  more  delicate  than  the  Earl  ever  knew  of. 

- - -*-> - — — - - -  » - ■ 

Apple  Pie  as  it  Should  Be. 


A  lady  writes  :  “I  have  just  been  reading  an  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  apples,  written  by  George  William  Cur¬ 
tis.  Speaking  of  apples  and  apple  pie,  he  says: 
1  If  you  choose  to  slice  and  dry  them,— it  is  not  their 
natural  end,— but  even  then  they  will  return  you 
good  for  evil  in  pies  that  might  persuade  any  pagan 
to  be  a  Christian.  Not  doughy,  clammy,  fatty  pies, 
which  are  a  device  of  Satan,  but  those  triumphs 
which  have  no  bottom  crust,  and  in  which  the 
spoon  sinks  and  sinks — Selah  ! 

1  For  pies  proper  no  condemnation  can  be  severe 
enough.  It  is  oue  of  the  alarming  signs  that  we 
are  getting  to  be  a  pie-eating  nation.  (Getting  to 
be  ?)  Pies  are  the  staple  food  at  all  the  taverns  in 
the  laud.  The  rural  kitchen  is  full  of  pies.  The 


railroad  stations  are  piled  with  pies.  The  eating- 
booths  in  Fulton  Market  are  lined  with  pies.  It  is 
the  popular  form  of  taking  dyspepsia  and  ruining 
the  health.  The  smart  Sala,  who  hired  himself  to 
the  London  Telegraph  to  ridicule  this  country, 
sparkled  when  he  wrote  of  pies  ;  and  the  worst  of 
liis  wit  was  that  it  was  true.  It  is  a  prostitution  of 
any  fruit,  an  injury,  a  crime,  to  bury  it  in  a  pie. 
But  agains.,  the  venerable  and  august  apple  it  is  a 
peculiar  infi  my.’— ‘  Thus,’  continues  Mr.  Curtis, 

‘  nothing  is  so  improper  as  a  pie  proper.  But 
there  are  preparations  called  pie  which  are  truly 
delightful;  and  chief  among  them  that  which 
slices  the  apple  without  making  a  mush  of  it,  and 
after  it  slices  it,  spices  it,  and  then  bakes  it  under 
a  firm,  light,  thoroughly  browned,  and  dry  crust.’ 

Now  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  all 
fruit  being  spoiled  when  put  between  two  crusts, 
for  pies  made  of  rich  preserve  in  this  manner  are 
delicious.  But  I  do  think  with  him  that  pies  made 
of  apple  sauce  might  have  originated  from  the 
source  which  he  affirms.  The  manner  of  making 
the  delightful  pie  to  which  he  alludes  is  as  follows  : 
Take  a  deep  dish,  invert  a  teacup  in  the  middle 
and  slice  around  it  some  juicy,  tarty,  high-flavored 
apples  ;  then  add  a  little  w’ater,  sugar,  and  nutmeg, 
cover  with  a  good,  rich,  light  crust,  and  bake  until 
nicely  browned  and  the  apples  thoroughly  cooked.” 


The  iEtna. 


The  HCtna  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  heat¬ 
ing  liquids, or  cooking  small  messes  on  short  notice, 
without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  kindling  a  large 
fire.  Two  flanges  are  put  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  one  to  elevate  it 
a  little  above  the  table  on  which  it  stands,  and  the 
other,  inverted,  to  make  a 
gutter  for  the  alcohol, 
which  is  the  article  used 
as  fuel.  The  alcohol 
when  lighted  makes  a 
blaze  on  all  sides  of  the 
cup,  and  heats  it  very 
rapidly.  A  teaspoonful 
will  warm  a  pint  of  beef 
tea  sufficiently  for  drink¬ 
ing,  or  cook  the  same 
quantity  of  arrowroot  or 
other  food.  This  vessel  is  a  very  great  con¬ 
venience  in  the  sick  room,  especially  in  the  warm 
months,  when  a  fire  is  oppressive.  It  can  be  had 
at  the  furnishing  stores,  or  any  tin  worker  can 
readily  make  it.  It  should  have  a  wooden  handle. 

Children's  Swings.— In  a  recent  letter  “  Aunt 
Hattie”  says:  For  a  time  we  had  only  one  swing, 
and  the  vexation  and  annoyance  the  one  caused 
cannot  be  calculated.  Every  few  minutes  Willie 
would  be  in  to  complain  that  Lizzie  had  swung 
enough,  and  that  it  was  his  turn,  or  Lizzie  would  cry 
because  Bobbie  had  it,  or  would  not  push,  etc.,  etc., 
until  finally  Edward  and  I  compromised  the  matter 
by  having  a  swing  made  for  each  one,  even  the 
two  year-old  baby  being  accommodated  with  a 
chair  suspended  securely  to  a  branch  of  the  tree. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  differently 
things  go  under  the  new  arrangement.  Baby  will 
swing  by  the  hour,  and  often  goes  to  sleep  in  his 
“little  rock,”  as  he  calls  it.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
fretting  and  crying  among  children,  and  scolding 
among  parents,  too,  might  be  prevented  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  little  care  and  ingenuity. 

■ - - —caster*— - *-**>' - 

The  Health  of  Gold  Fish. — These  pets  of  the 
glass  globe  die  early,  like  other  beautiful  things, 
as  some  of  our  fair  correspondents  complain.  They 
are  careful  to  change  the  water,  and  keep  them 
clean,  but  forget  that  the  carp  is  a  carnivorous 
animal  with  a  sharp  appetite,  and  as  much  in  danger 
of  starving  to  death  in  his  narrow  quarters  as  a 
land  animal.  In  confinement,  however,  it  is  best 
to  give  them  animal  food,  such  as  worms,  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  let  their  principal  fare  be  of  pellets 
of  stiff  dough,  made  of  flour  and  water  only. 
Always  remove  all  the  food  that  remaius  uneaten. 
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Fearful  Convulsions. 


A  few  months  since  we  gave  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
earthquakes  on  record,  and  the  great  destruction  caused 
by  them.  The  world  has  just  been  startled  by  reports  of 
the  greatest  convulsion  of  this  kind  known  in  modern 
times ;  in  some  respects  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
known  to  man.  A  district  of  country  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  800  miles  long ,  and  from  200  to  300 
miles  wide,  was  shaken  with  fearful  violence.  Whole 
cities  were  thrown  down  in  ruins,  and  thousands  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  destroyed.  In  many  places  the 
earth  opened,  and  smoke,  steam,  hot  water  or  mud,  were 
vomited  forth  in  immense  volumes.  The  force  of  the 
shock  drove  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  away  from  the  coast, 
and  soon  they  came  rolling  back  in  an  immense  wave, 
fifty  feet  high,  sweeping  every  thing  before  them.  The 
Chincha  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  from  which  the 
largest  supplies  of  guano  are  derived,  were  entirely  dev¬ 
astated  by  this  fearful  tide,  and  a  great  number  of  vessels 
were  overwhelmed  or  wrecked  on  the  shore.  Recent  ac¬ 
counts  mention  a  startling  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  same  great  convulsion,  now  going  on  in  Hawaii, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  island,  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  4,000  square  miles,  is  apparently  slowly 
settling  into  the  sea,  a  change  of  several  feet  in  the  coast 
level  having  been  noticed  within  a  few  months.  These 
exhibitions  of  almost  immeasurable  power  give  some 
idea  of  the  untold  forces  still  at  work  within  the  earth, 
and  which  may  yet  entirely  change  its  whole  surface. 

The  Revolution  in  f§j|»5alan. 

Recent  accounts  from  Europe  inform  us  of  a  revolution 
in  Spain,  by  which  Isabella  II,  the  reigning' queen,  has 
been  deposed.  The  event  is  full  of  interest  to  the  world, 
showing  the  advancement  of  right  ideas  of  government. 
Instead  of  the  people  being  the  servants  for  the  support 
aiid  glorification  of  the  monarch,  the  American  idea  of 
the  people  being  sovereign  and  the  government  their 
servants  is  rapidly  advancing.  Queen  Isabella  II  is  the 
last  of  the  Bourbon  family,  long  noted  as  tyrannical 
and  profligate  monarchs.  She  was  proclaimed  queen  in 
1833,  while  only  three  years  old.  Until  she  became  of 
age,  the  government  was  administered  by  the  queen's 
mother,  and  afterward  by  General  Espartero.  By  an  an¬ 
cient  law  no  female  could  become  sovereign,  but  Isabel¬ 
la’s  father,  Ferdinand  VII,  had  abolished  the  law  by  his 
simple  proclamation,  thus  excluding  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  from  his  rightful  succession  to  the  throne.  Don 
Carlos  enlisted  a  large 
party  in  his  favor,  and 
for  years  waged  civil 
war,  known  as  the 
Carlist  war,  against  the 
adherents  of  Isabella, 
but  he  was  overpowered 
and  driven  from  the 
country.  Isabella  was 
made  reigning  queen 
eleven  months  before 
she  actually  became  of 
age.  Her  life  has  been 
marked  by  flagrant  vio¬ 
lations  of  right  and  even 
common  decency.  She 
was  married  to  her 
cousin  in  1846,  but  was 
notoriously  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  chose  her 
favorite  lovers  as  her 
prime  ministers  in  the 
government.  Fearful  of 
rivalry,  and  incited  by 
her  ministers,  she  drove 
her  own  mother,  her 
sister,  and  brother-in- 
law  from  the  country, 
and  also  a  large  number 
of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  nobles  and  officers. 

Her  reign  has  been 
almost  a  constant  scene  of  turbulence,  anarchy,  violence, 
and  bloodshed.  At  last  retribution  has  come,  and 
her  kingdom  is  lost ;  let  us  hope  never  to  be  disgraced  by 
her  restoration.  It  is  yet  undecided  what  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  adopted  there  ;  some  are  in  favor  of  a 
republic,  but  they  are  probably  in  a  minority,  and  some 
other  family  may  furnish  a  head  for  the  burden  of  a 
crown  for  a  while  longer,  until  the  people  shall  have  been 
educated  to  obtain  and  enjoy  complete  political  freedom. 
Progress  in  this  direction  is  very  rapid  all  over  Europe, 
and  a  few  years  may  make  very  surprising  changes  in  all 
the  existing  governments,  and  thus  add  much  to  history. 


A  Squirrel  HuiMt. 

A  large  number  of  young  ladies  were  gathered  in  the 
parlor  of  a  boarding  academy  in  Massachusetts,  after 
dinner,  when  a  red  squirrel  ran  into  the  room.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  all  was  confusion.  Some  screamed  with  fright  and 
sprang  upon  chairs,  others  ran  from  the  room,  while 
others  closed  the  doors  that  they  might  capture  him. 
After  chasing  him  a  moment  or  two  he  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  could  be  found  nowhere,  neither  could  any 
possible  place  of  escape  be  detected.  Soon  after,  as  the 
ladies  gathered  at  the  tea-table,  and  were  about  to  com¬ 
mence  the  evening  meal,  one  of  them  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek.  On  examination  the  squirrel  was  found  snugly 
stowed  away  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt  at  the  waist. 

Suggestive  Biography.—  A  dilapidated  indi¬ 
vidual  was  overheard  saying  to  himself:  “I  began  the 
world  with  nothing,  and  I  have  held  my  own  ever  since.” 

A  Sum-power  Engine. 

Mr.  Ericsson,  the  inventor,  best  known  as  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Monitor  during  the  late  war,  has  completed  an 
engine  to  be  driven  by  sun  power.  His  apparatus  has 
not  yet  been  publicly  described,  but  must  partly  consist 
of  some  arrangement  for  collecting  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  is  done  by  a  burning  glass,  and  using  the  heat  to  make 
steam  or  expand  air.  It  is  estimated  by  him  that  the 
beat  derived  from  the  sunshine  on  a  surface  10  feet  square 
(100  square  feet)  equals  one  horse-power.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  the  sunshine  upon  a  moderate  sized  barn 
would  give  power  enough  to  drive  the  thrashing  machine, 
thrash  out  all  the  grain,  cut  all  the  wood,  pump  all  the 
water  needed,  and  perhaps  do  most  of  the  chores,  besides 
warming  the  boys’  fingers  in  cold  weather,  and  boiling 
the  pork  for  dinner.  Seriously,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  heretofore  done  by  engines 
burning  wood  and  coal  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  fact,  the  sun  has  already 
supplied  power  for  all  our  steam  engines.  Its  rays  im¬ 
parted  power  to  the  growing  forests.  In  ages  gone  by 
forests  were  buried  in  the  earth  and  changed  to  coal. 
When  coal  is  burned,  it  gives  out  the  power  which  was 
stored  up  in  the  wood,  changing  water  to  the  steam  which 
drives  the  engine  and  the  machinery  attached  to  it.  So 
that,  after  all,  Mr.  Ericsson  has  not  invented  or  discovered 
a  new  power,  but  gone  to  the  sun,  the  fountain  head,  for 
it,  instead  of  drawing  it  from  the  reserved  stores  already 
contained  in  the  earth.  If  this  new  arrangement  can  be 
successfully  applied,  it  will  work  wonderful  changes. 
The  boy  may  now  be  living  who  will  yet  harness  his 
balloon  to  a  sunbeam  and  explore  the  ocean  of  air  above  us. 


Origin,  of  tlae  “Grecian  ISend.” 

During  a  few  months  past  the  high  fashionable  world 
has  given  to  the  rest  of  mankind  an  exhibition  of  first 
class  folly,  called  the  “  Grecian  Bend.”  Our  artist  gives 
a  pretty  correct  representation  of  an  unfortunate  female 
afflicted  with  it,  and  as  he  has  been  reading  Darwin’s 
works,  he  adds  his  ideas  of  how  the  curious  monstrosity 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  “gradual  development.” 
It  is  one  of  the  unexplainable  mysteries  how  any  one, 
with  or  without  brains,  could  fancy  the  stoop  and  hump 
style  to  be  graceful  or  attractive.  It  has  justly  provoked 


a  storm  of  ridicule,  and  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether 
fashion  is  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  common  sense 
and  wit  combined. 

Sew  IPauzzles  to  Answered. 

No.  330.  Enigma. — A  certain  article  seldom  shines,  yet 
gives  more  light  than  the  sun.  It  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents,  yet  when  spread  in  a  certain  way,  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  has  made  thousands  happy, 
broken  many  hearts,  been  concerned  in  innumerable 
business  transactions,  preserved  the  peace  of  nations, 
and  caused  many  wars.  Whoever  looks  carefully  will  see. 
it  now  before  his  eyes.  What  is  it  ? 


Answers  to  Problems  anti  l®aizzles. 


The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
October  number,  page  375.  No.  326.  Metagram. — Plow, 

Blow,  Glow,  Flow,  Slow _ No.  327.  Law  Question. — Not 

guilty.  By  looking  carefully  you  will  see  that  Brown 
killed  13  Rooks ,  which  certainly  was  not  manslaughter. . . 
No.  328.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Laziness  begins  in  cobwebs 

and  ends  in  chains _ No.  329.  Enigma.— A  pump.  The 

following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  puzzles.  Samuel 
Freed,  Frank  Bryant,  Hubert.  S.  Hixon,  II.  J.  Crist,  J.  A. 
King,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  II.  Dameron,  P.  J.  Umsted,  W. 
L.  Pettit,  Ginnie  Bailey,  “X.  Y.  Z.,”  Hattie  E.  Hawley. 

F’ra.etat'a.l  4|aa«stii<>aa<4  Isa  AriaEametle. 

No.  1.  Howmany  pages  of  reading  may  be  accomplished 
in  ten  years,  by  devoting 
one  hour  a  day  to  it  ? 
Try  the  experiment  a 
few  days,  young  friends, 
not  to  see  how  much 
can  be  got  over,  but  how 
much  can  be  thoroughly 
read  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  ideas  remembered. 
When  it  is  known  how 
many  pages  can  be  thus 
mastered  per  hour,  it 
Will  be  easy  to  calculate 
how  much  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  ten  years. 
Perhaps  in  ciphering  it 
out,  the  total  will  prove 
so  important  that  some 
thoughtful  boys  and  girls 
will  take  the  hint  and 
secure  the  benefit  of  a 
valuable  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  —  travels, 
history,  biography, 
works  on  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  etc.,  —  shall  be 
selected.  No.  2. — What 
amount  of  self-control, 
real  will-power,  may  be 
cultivated  in  ten  years,  by  persistent  and  resolute  self- 
denial,  in  some  one  particular,  each  day  ?  The  prop¬ 
er  subjects  to  exercise  in  are  those  where  one  is  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  right  or  best.  Indulgence  of  the  palate, 
of  vanity,  pride,  and  especially  of  anger,  and  its  expres¬ 
sions,  including  all  profanity,  will  give  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  exercise  self-denial.  Estimating  by  the  rule 
given  by  the  Wise  Man,  that  “Hewhoruleth  his  spirit 
is  better  than  ho  who  taketli  a  city,”  ten  years 
such  practice  would  make  a  mighty  man.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  in  the  lives  of  the  great  that  self- 
mastery  is  the  strongest  element  in  mastering  others. 
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Here  is  trouble  enough  for  the  youngsters  who  were 
having  such  a  grand  ride  with  their  four-goat  team.  Their 
handsome,  well-trained  animals  have  been  set  upon  by  a 
lot  of  untamed,  ill-bred  street  goats,  the  harness  is  broken, 
and  the  pets  are  suffering  severely  from  the  cowardly  at¬ 
tack.  We  can  all  sympathize  with  the  plucky  fellow  who 
rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  belabors  the  vicious  brute  with 
his  tiny  umbrella.  What  could  have  provoked  such  a  fierce 
attack?  We  have  seen  something  like  it  among  boys. 
The  well-dressed  and  well-behaved  are  disliked  by  the 
ragged  and  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  enjoy  seeing  others 
have  what  they  do  not  possess.  This  is  the  hateful  spirit 
of  envy,  that  would  drag  others  down  to  one's  own  level, 
instead  of  striving  to  rise  to  theirs.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  quarrels  and  much  of  the  mischief  in  the 
world.  In  a  goat  it  may  he  less  hateful,  although  even 
there  it  entitles  the  trespasser  to  a  sound  beating;  but  in 
a  boy  or  girl,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  excuse  for  it.  The 
best  way  to  overcome  it  is  by  trying  to  bring  one’s  self 
up  to  a  desired  position ;  this  is  praiseworthy  ambition, 
one  of  the  noblest  motives  that  can  inspire  the  soul. 

Csai'IoBis  W«d‘5£  «r  IBceSo 

Some  of  the  insects  mentioned  in  the  following  account 
taken  from  Merry’s  Museum  are  very  common  in  this 
country.  Sharpen  your  eyes  and  spy  them  out  while  at 
work.  “  The  poppy  bee  makes  her  nest  in  the  ground, 
burrowing  down  about  three  inches.  At  the  bottom  she 
makes  a  large  round  hole,  and  lines  it  splendidly  with  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  wild  poppy.  She  cuts  and  fits  the 
pretty  tapestry,  till  it  is  thick,  and  soft,  and  warm,  then 
partly  fills  the  cell  with  honey,  lays  an  egg,  folds  down 


the  red  blankets,  and  closes  up  the  hole,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished;  and  there,  in  its  rosy  cradle,  with 
food  to  eat,  and  a  safe  nook  to  rest  in,  she  leaves  her 
baby  bee  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  leaf  cutting  bee 
makes  her  cells  of  green  leaves,  shaping  them  like 
thimbles.  These  little  jars  she  half  fills  with  rose  col¬ 
ored  paste  of  honey  and  pollen  from  thistles,  lgys  her 
eggs,  and  covers  the  pots  with  round  leaf  lids  that  fit  ex¬ 
actly.  The  mason  bee  makes  its  nest  of  mud  or  mortar. 
It  looks  like  a  bit  of  dirt  sticking  to  a  wall,  but  has  little 
cells  within.  The  mother  bee  does  all  the  work,  sticking 
little  grains  of  sand  and  earth  together  with  her  own 
glue.  The  carpenter  bee  bores  in  posts,  and  makes  its 
cells  of  sawdust  and  glue.  The  carding  bees  live  in 
holes,  among  stones  and  roots,  making  nests  of  moss, 
lined  with  wax,  to  keep  the  wet  out,  with  a  long  gallery 
by  which  to  enter.  They  find  a  bit  of  moss,  and  several 
bees  place  themselves  in  a  row,  with  their  backs  toward 
the  nest  ;  then  the  foremost  lays  hold  of  the  moss  and 
pulls  it  up  with  her  jaws,  and  drives  it  with  her  fore  feet 
under  her  body  as  far  towards  the  next  as  possible.  The 
second  does  the  same  ;  and  in  this  way  heaps  of  prepared 
moss  are  got  to  the  nest;  others  weave  it  into  shape.” 

Agricultural  JTokes. — It  is  desirable  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  increase  the  growth  of  useful  plants,  but  it  is 
poor  policy  to  prop-a-gate  with  old  rails  and  boards. — 
Although  a  man  who  attends  sheep  is  properly  called  a 
shepherd,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  who  keeps  cows  is 
a  coward,  or  that  one  who  fats  steers  is  a  good  steersman. 
— Knowledge  is  favorable  to  prosperity ;  even  the  swine 
will  in  most  instances  thrive  best  that  nose  the  most. 


IPrecisIom  isi  ESMsiwess. 

Haney’s  Journal  relates  the  following:  On  a  certain 
Saturday  night  the  clerks  of  the  bank  of  England  could 
not  make  the  balance  come  out  right  by  just  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  a  serious  matter  in  that  establishment — 
not  the  cash,  but  the  discrepancy,  however  slight.  An 
error  in  the  balancing  has  been  known  to  keep  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  clerks  from  each  department  at  work  sometimes 
through  the  whole  night.  A  hue  and  cry  therefore  was 
made  after  this  one  hundred  pounds,  as  if  the  old  lady  in 
Threadneedle  street  would  be  in  the  Gazette  as  an  in¬ 
solvent  for  the  want  of  it.  Luckily  on  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  following,  the  clerk— in  the  middle  of  the  sermon, 
perhaps— felt  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  dart  through  his 
mind  quicker  than  a  lightning  flash.  He  told  the  chief 
cashier  on  Monday  morning  that  perhaps  the  mistake 
might  have  occurred  in  packing  some  boxes  of  specie  for 
the  West  Indies,  which  had  been  sent  to  Southampton 
for  shipment.  The  suggestion  was  immediately  qcted 
upon.  Here  was  a  race — lightning  against  steam,  and 
steam  with  a  start  of  forty-eight  hours.  Instantly  the 
wires  asked  if  such  a  vessel  had  “left  the  harbor.” 
“  Just  weighing  anchor,”  was  the  reply.  “Stop  her,” 
frantically  shouted  the  telegraph.  It  was  done.  “Have 
up  on  deck  certain  boxes,  marked  so  and  so,  and  weigh 
them  carefully.”  They  were  weighed;  and  one,  the 
delinquent,  was  found  heavier  by  one  hundred  sover¬ 
eigns  than  it  ought  to  be.  “Let  her  go,”  says  the 
telegrhph.  The  West  India  folks  were  debited  with  one 
hundred  pounds  more,  and  the  error  was  corrected 
by  the  help  of  lightning,  without  looking  into  the 
boxes,  or  delaying  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  an  hour. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS: 

THE  BEST  JUVENILE  ^XgLajZIIN'E  IN  THE  COUNTiIy. 


What  it  Has  Been. 

0»n  Young  Folks  lias,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Humber  in  January,  1865,  maintained  the  highest  rank  among 
the  Juvenile  Magazines  of  the  world.  It  has  blended  in¬ 
struction  and  entertainment  so  as  to  make  it  a  welcome 
visitor  in  many  thousands  of  American  homes,  gladdening 
the  young,  and  affording  most  efficient  aid  to  parents  in  the 
instruction  and  healthy  diversion  of  their  children.  Prom¬ 
inent  Educators,  distinguished  Clergymen  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  the  Press  generally,  have  commended  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  It  is  filled  with  attractive  Stories,  Sketches, 
and  Poems,  by  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport  to  the 
affections  of  all  youthful  readers;  and  it  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  best  American  Artists.  Full  page  Illustrations 
are  given  in  every  number.  An  ample  Department  of  Even¬ 
ing  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  makes  Our.  Young 
Folks  a  Household  Delight. 

The  rich  and  attractive  character  of  its  literary  contents 
is  shown  in  the  following  partial  statement  of  the  writers 
and  subjects  represented  in  the  four  volumes  already  issued. 

CONTINUED  STORIES,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
Maynk  Reid,  “Oliver  Optic,”  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
“Carl Eton,”  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes, 
Elijah  Kellogo,  “  George  Eager.” 

SHORT  STORIES  AND  BIOGRAPHIC  AT, 

SKETCHES,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Child.  Miss  Mulock,  Gail  Hamilton,  T.  W.Higginson, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Author  of  “Angel  Children,”  Aunt 
Fanny,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz,  Mary  N.  Prescott,  J.  G. 
Whittier,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Austin,  Helen  C.  Weeks,  E. 
Stuart  Phelps. 

POEMS,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  J.  G.  Whittier,  .1.  It. 
Lowell,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Lucy  Larcom,  Rose  Terry, 
R.  H.  Stoddard,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

HISTORIC \L,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  OUT-DOOR 
PAPERS,  by  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  J.  H.  A.  Bone, 
Charles  J.  Foster,  C.  D.Shanly,  the  Author  of  “Seven 
Little  Sisters,”  the  Author  of  “  Ten  Acres  Enough.” 


What  is  said  of  it. 

Its  contents  include  an  attractive  variety  of  contributions 
from  experienced  writers,  who  have  already  won  distinction 
in  other  departments  of  literary  labor,  and  who  here  show  a 
happy  faculty  of  catering  to  the  tastes  of  youthful  readers." 
—N.  Y.  Tribune. 

“  It  is  certainly  the  best  magazine  for  young  people  now 
published  in  any  land  or  language.”— Philadelphia  Dress . 

‘  We  wish  that  we  were  young  again,  that  we  might  have 
the  full  enjoyment  of  this  charming  periodical.”—  Genesee 
Farmer. 

“No  periodical  for  juvenile  readers  has  been  published 
within  my  knowledge,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  of  nearly 
equal  excellence  for  intellectual  vigor  and  freshness,  for 
variety  and  tact,  for  originality  and  good  sense.”— Rev.  F. 
D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Emmanuel  (.Episcopal) 
Church ,  Poston. 

“  The  children  of  my  neighborhood  express  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  in  finding  themselves  treated  in  ‘Our  Young  Folks' 
as  reasonable  beings,  and  addressed  as  such  by  the  first 
masters  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  imagination  and  style.”— 
Rev.  H.  AV.  Bellows,  D.  Y>.,  Pastor  All  Souls'  (Unitarian) 
Church ,  New  York. 

“I  have  taken  ‘Our  Young  Folks’  from  the  first  issue.  It 
is  admirably  adapted,  in  every  respect,  to  Its  purpose.” — 
Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  Bishop  Meth.  Epis.  Church. 

“  The  fresiiness,  vigor,  and  variety  of  its  pages  will  attract 
and  charm  young  folks.  Its  simplicity  and  purity  ol  style 
will  refine  and  elevate  their  taste  ;  while  its  high  moral  tone 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  noble  thought  and  feeling.”— Joseph 
White,  Sec.  Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

“The  whole  community  have  to  thank  you  for  producing 
a  magazine  so  well  adapted  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  and  so  elevating  and  refining  in  its  influences.”— 
Samuel  P.  Bates,  State  Historian,  Pa. 

“  ‘  Onr  Young  Folks,’  tried  by  the  twofold  test  of  interest 
and  influence,  is  unquestionably  the  best  juvenile  magazine 
published  in  tliis  country.  It  hits  most  happily  the  golden 
mean  between  childish  insipidity  and  staid  erudition,  com¬ 
bining  in  due  proportion  the  sparkle  and  vivacity  ot  youth 
with  the  wisdom  of  age.”—  E.  E.  White,  Late  State  Sup' t 
of  Schools,  Ohio. 


WJiat  it  will  have  in  1869 

All  the  features  which  have  made  Our  Young-  Folks  so 
popular  heretofore  will  be  continued;  while  a  mor q  practi¬ 
cal  cast  will  be  given  to  it,  by  whicli  it  will  lose  none  of  its 
attractive  qualities,  but  be  rendered  even  more  instructive 
and  useful  than  it  lias  been.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  volume  for  1S69. 

The  principal  SERIAL  STORY  will  be  contributed 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  It  is  entitled  “THE  STORY 
OF  A  KAO  BOY,”  and  it  is  believed  that  bov-life  will 
be  found  presented  in  its  pages  in  a  manner  at  once  new  and 
delightful.  The  temptations,  trials,  errors,  failures,  and  final 
success  of  boyhood  are  all  touched  upon  in  turn,  and  the 
story  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  useful. 

James  Paktost,  the  well-known  and  entertaining  writer, 
will  contribute  a  number  of  sketches  of  biography  and  adven¬ 
ture  from  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Navigators 
and  Discoverers. 

A  series  6f  papers  upon Science  will  he  furnished 
by  an  eminent  writer.  Jn‘ these  will  be  embodied  descrip¬ 
tive  accounts  of  many  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  the 
world  about  us,  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  will  describe  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  branches  of  human  history,  such  as 
Glass-making,  Ship-building,  Watch-making,  &c. 

.Declamations,  specially  written  for  “Our  Young 
Folks,”  are  to  be  contributed  to  several  numbers  by  Rkv. 
Elijah  Kellogg,  Author  of  “  Spartacus  "  and  “  Icilius." 
The  first  of  these, Hannibal  at  the  Alta r,"  will  appear 
early  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  will  contribute  a  number  of  entirely 
new  DIALOGUES,' adapted  to  School  Exhibitions  and 
private  theatricals. 

Stories,  Poems,  and  occasional  articles  upon  Science , 
Travel ,  Biography,  and  Manufactures,  will  find  a  place  in 
“Our  Young  Folks,”  and,  with  the  large  corps  of  Con¬ 
tributors  who  are  already  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine,  will  be  enlisted  all  such  other  writers  as  have 
something  of  the  very  best  to  tell. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  OWN  DEPARTMENTS, 

— “  Pound  the  Evening  Lamp,''  and  “  Our  Letter  Box,"— 
will  still  be  important  sections  of  each  monthly  issue. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  which  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  “  Our  Young  Folks  ”  will  oiler  to  its  readers  for 
the  coming  year.  They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  inter¬ 
est  everywhere  felt  iii  .juvenile  literature  by  parents  and 
educators,  and  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavor  to  make 
“Our  Young  Folks”  a  means  of  instruction  as  well  as 
entertainment. 


TERMS  OF  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  s— Single  or  Specimen  number,  20  cents;  Yearly  subscription,  $2.00  in  advance;  Three  copies,  $.”>.00;  Five  copies,  $3.00  ;  Ten  copies,  $15.00 


and  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy;  Twenty  copies,  $30.00,  and  a  copy  gratis  to  the  person  sending  the  Club,  or  Twenty-one  copies  for  $30  00. 


TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Tlie  December  and  January  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  contain,  on  this  page,  additional  features  and  illustrations  of  Our  Young  Folks. 


AMERICAN 

WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

In  Solid  Gold  and  Coin  Silver 
Cases  Only. 


PRICES. 

Coin  Silver  Hunting  Watches... . . . S17.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Gents’  Size .  78.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies'  Size .  G7.00 


Seut  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  express,  with  privilege 
to  examine  before  paying. 

Send  for  a  Circular,  and  compare  prices  before  purchasing 

plspwliprp 

'  BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 

Keepers  of  the  City  Time. 

171  Broadway. cor.  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
Watches  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  the  result  lias  been 
most  satisfactory.  Our  plan  has  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Cases  only, 
and  ataverysmall  profit;  giving  the  purchaser  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examination  and  comparison,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  Watch  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  he  exchanged  or  the  money  refunded. 

These  Watches  are,  without  exception,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  fine  mechanism  ever  produced  in  any  country. 
Each  and  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  ol  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elabo'rate  construction. 

Compared  with  foreign  watches,  they  possess  many  advan¬ 
tages,  excelling  not  only  in  principle  and  finish,  hut  still 
more  ill  their  reliability  as  time-keepers.  As  an  Indication 
of  the  prices  we  submit  the  following; 

Silver  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  $1S.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  karat  case,  80.00 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size,  -  70.00 

We  often  receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement, 
but  prefer  that  every  one  should  send  first  for  our  descrip¬ 
tive  pricelist,  which  explains  all  the  different  kinds,  tells 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  gives  prices  of  each. 
This  we  will  forward  to  any  one  on  application,  and  it  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  making  a  selection. 

Every  Watch  is  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Watch  Co. 

We  send  them  by  express  to  any  address,  allow  the  pur¬ 
chases'  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  Watch  before 
paying,  and  if  afterwards  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  be  exchanged  or  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist . 

Address,  in  full,  HOWARD  &  ©©., 

No.  <S19  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


EARLY 

LOW.  Send  for  Circular.  Address  J.  IT.  FOSTER, 
Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  who  grows  25  acres  of  Small  Fruits. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF  NEW  YORiC. 


JUSTUS  LAWRENCE,  - 
J.  HILTON  SCRIBNER, 

J.  P.  ROGERS, 

R.  C.  EROST, 


-  President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Actuary. 


E.  D.  WHEELER,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner. 


' 

pause. 
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fpELIABLE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS 

-eL^'  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 


Novelty  $25  Sewing  Machine. 


First  class  parties  only  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
S.  E.  H.  VANDYKE,  Gen’l  Agent, 

615  Broadway,  New  York. 


WILL  BE  PAID  TO  THE  MEDIUM, 

(SPqp'qp  Clairvoyant,  or  ordinary  mortal,  who  can  read 
entire  the  Preface  to  HENRY  C.  WORK’S  New  Serio-Comic 
Poem,  THE  UPSHOT  FAMILY.  Sent  for  35  cents.  Hound 
in  crimson  and  gold,  'IS  cents.  HENRY  C.  WORK, 

G15  Waluut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PENNA.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  gives  a 

thorough  English  education.  C3ae»]),  Systematic, 
Practical.  Both  sexes  received. 

Address  J.  A.  COOPER,  Edinboro,  Pa. 


HAILEY’S  EARLY  RASPBERRY.— The  earliest 
-Mk  Red  Raspberry  known.  Now  first,  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  For  history,  &c.,  see  Circular  ot  Novelties.  Send  lor 
(enclosing  stamps)  our  “ Manual  of  Grape  and  Small 
Fruit  Culture."  Address  J.  II.  FOSTER,  Kirkwood,  N.  J., 
who  has  the 

EARLY  ROSE  potato  for  sale  low ,  and  also  a  full 
stock  of  Small  Fruits. 


Mount  Lebanon  grape.— a  New  and  val¬ 
uable  variety.  Send  for  our  circular  of  Novelties, 
which  gives  history,  description  and  testimonials.  Origin¬ 
ated  with  the  Society  of  Shakers,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y„  and 
by  them  placed  in  our  hands  for  propagation.  Address 
J.  H.  FOSTER,  Kirkwood,  N.  .J.  We  have  a  complete  stock 
of  all  Small  Fruits.  Send  stamps  for  our  •• Manual  of 
Grape  and  Small  Fi'uit  Culture . 


PROSSER  RASPBERRY. — Sometimes  (but  im¬ 
properly)  called  Burlington.  We  warrant  our  stock 
genuine.  It  has  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  place  it  fully 
as  high  as  the  Clarke,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  variety.  Send  for  our  circular  of  Novelties.  A  full  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruits.  Send  stamps  for  our  •• Manual 
of  Grape  and  Small  Fruit  Culture."  Address 

J.  II.  FOSTER,  Kirkwood,  N.  J. 


WHITE  CLUSTER  BLACKBERRY.— A  superb 

berry  in  all  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a  standard 
fruit.  Of  a  beautiful  Cream  color.  Perfectly  hardy  and 
vigorous.  For  history,  description,  and  testimonials,  send 
for  our  Novelty  Circular.  Address  J.  II.  FOSTER,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  Send  stamps  and  get  our  New  Manual  of 
Grape  and  Small  Fruit  Culture. 


COMPLETE  PSaOKOGRAPHEK. 

One  volume,  12mo.  cloth.  Price  $2. 

“I  received  the  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHED  on  tfio 
20th  of  April,  and  without  teacher,  or  any  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  phonography,  by  devoting  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
time  only  one  hour  a  day  to  the  study,  was  able  to  report  a 
sermon  verbatim  on  the  13th  of  the  following  September.” 
S.  S.  GILSON.  Teacher  of  Phonography  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Alleghany  Citv,  Penn. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

OAKLEY  &  MASON,  Publishers,  New  York. 


■SIS/- ANTED. — Agents  to  sell  the  Lightning  Trap. 

““  A  new  and  wonderful  invention.  It  kills  Rats,  Squir¬ 
rels.  Gophers,  &c„  throws  them  away  and  sets  itself  as  quick 
as  its  name  indicates.  Address  LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO., 
95  Mercer-st.,  New  Y«rk. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Novembeh, 


EARLY  ROSE 

POTATO. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  the  Genuine. 

B.  R.  BLISS  &  SOxN, 

Nos.  41  PARK  ROW  and  151 
NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

(LATE  OFFICE  OF  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 

We  offer  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato,  grown  expressly  for  us  from  tlie  original  stock. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that  we  stated  in  favor  of  this  variety  whew  we  first  offered  it  for 
sale  last  spring.  Well-ripened  tubers  have  been  exhibited,  grown  in  eight  weeks,  in  the  open  ground,  and  we  have  abund¬ 
ant  testimony'from  many  growers  proving  it  to  be  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety ,  of  superior 
quality ,  and ' enormously  productive,  yielding  from  400  to  500  bushels  to  tlie  acre. 

A  Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  us  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  special  prizes  at  various  other 
State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  with  the  many  favorable  reports  received  from  our  Customers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country'  authorize  us  in  recommending  it  as  the  earliest ,  most  productive ,  and  best  flavored  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for  culture  in  the  Southern  States,  as  new  potatoes  of  this  variety  can  be  sent  to 
the  N'ewr  York  market  as  early  as  the  more  common  varieties  from  Bermuda. 

The  following  from  a  few  of  our  correspondents  will  confirm  what  we  have  said. 

Boston-,  August  2(1,  1868. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son— Gentlemen  :  I  have  this  day  tried  on  my  own  table,  the  Early  Rose  Potato.  I  find  it  to  be 
of  the  first  quality,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  week  or  more  earlier  than  tlie  Goodrich  Early,  and  quite 
as  productive.  Yours  as  ever,  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Newburgh,  August  29th,  1868. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  db  Son  ;  The  Early  Rose  Potatoes  are  dry,  mealy,  and  of  excellent  flavor  ;  in  fact,  the  best  early 
potato  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  I  have  tested  most  of  the  varieties  for  many  years. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Charles  Downing. 

Peeksktll,  Sept,  7th,  1S68. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  db  Son:  I  planted  nearly  a  peck  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  this  spring.  They  have  fully  answered  my 
expectations,  being  large,  fair,  productive,  early,  and  of  good  quality.  I  had  no  means  of  exact  comparison  with  the 
Goodrich,  but  am  satisfied  that  they  are  decidedly  earlier.  Truly  Yours,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

One  Pound,  $1.  Three  Pounds,  $3,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

One  Peels,  S5.  Half  Bushel,  §8.  One  Bushel,  $15. 

One  Barrel,  $40. — 60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  165  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 

Cash  to  accompany  the  order.  Price  to  the  trade  in  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Caution.— In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  variety  last  spring,  a  spurious  variety,  which  strongly  resem¬ 
bled  the  Early  Rose  in  appearance,  but  greatly  its  inferior  in  every  respect,  was  widely  disseminated,  and  will  doubtless 
be  offered  again  this  fall.  Beware  of  Spurious  varieties. 

In  consequence  of  the  danger  from  frost  in  spring,  all  potatoes  designed  for  early  planting  should  be  ordered  in  the  fall. 

Potatoes  will  be  delivered  at  the  Express  Offices,  Boats,  or  Railroad  Depots  in  New  York  City  free  of  charge. 

We  also  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  Early  Goodrich ,  Sovereign ,  Dykeman ,  Harison ,  and  other  leading  varieties,  at 
lowest  market  prices,  a  Descriptive  Priced  List  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Address,  ^  B.  KL.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5,712,  P.  ©.,  New  York  City. 


LILI  u m  a  BJi  a  t  urn.  Dutch  Bulbous  Flow- 


The  Japanese  Qneen  of  Lilies. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  this  gorgeous  Lily  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  many  of  which  are  of  a  larger  size  than  any  hitherto 
off  red.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  lias  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  regarding  this,  the  most  magnificent  of 
modern  floral  introductions:  " Lilium  Auratum.— This 
golden-rayed  Queen  of  Lilies  is  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the 
Lily  family.  It  is  perfectly  hardy ;  and  for  tlie  adornment  of 
tlie  Flower-garden,  the  Conservatory,  and  tlie  Sitting-room, 
it  is  unrivalled.  The  whole  English  floral  world,  on  its  in¬ 
troduction,  was  jubilant  with  delight,  hailing  its  advent  as 
an  astronomer  would  tlie  discovery  of  a  star  of  tlie  first 
magnitude ;  and  in  every  city,  botli  in  Europe  and  America, 
it  has  received  ovations  such  as  would  have  been  dear  to 
tlie  heart  of  the  most  ambitious  prima-donna  or  the  most 
successful  conquering  hero.” 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  summer  in  England,  G 
to  8  feet  in  height,  with  from  50  to  75  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
liardy— having  stood  out  the  past  winter  in  Massachusetts, 
with  a  slight  covering  of  straw.  A  beautiful  two-paged  lith¬ 
ograph,  colored  true  to  nature,  will  be  found  in  our  new 
Bulb  Catalogue— which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  en¬ 
closing  ten  cents. 

Flowering  roots  securely  mailed  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

Extra  size,  @3. 00  eacii.  No.  1,  @1.50  each. ;  S13 
per  dozen.  No.  3,  SI .00  each;  @9.00  per  dozen. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Paris  Row,  Si  151  Massau-st.,  New  York. 

P.  Q.  Address,  Box  5,713  New  York. 


er  Hoots* 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

I3o  K.  J3LISS  SOM, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau-st., 
Mew  York, 

( Old  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.) 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5.00;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  For  tlie  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN-IIOUSE  BULBS,  com¬ 
prising  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Oxalis,  Sparaxis,  Tritomas, 
AcniMEXES,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  &c. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  their 

New  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue, 

(containing  an  accurate  description  of  each  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how¬ 
ever  unacquainted,  cannot  fail  to  succeed,  also  a  beautiful 
colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  Auratum,) 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Box  5,713,  P.  O.,  New  York. 


The  above  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  taken  from  life 
of  D.  W.  RAMSDELL,  originator  of  the  Norway  Oats. 

MORE  TESTIMONIALS. 

Light  Street,  Pa.,  Sept.  Srt,  1868. 

I  write  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  Norway 
Oats  I  received  from  you  last  spring.  They  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  stood  up  well,  straw  good 
and  heavy.  Our  common  oats  on  same  ground  gave  us  only 
20  to  30  bushels.  My  neighbors  laughed  at  me  for  paying 
such  a  price  for  seed,  hut  now  the  laugh  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face.  The  season  has  been  the  poorest  for  oats  I  ever 
knew  of.  Send  me  a  few  of  your  printed  histories  of  this 
grain,  and  I  will  distribute  them  willingly. 

Truly  Yours,  H.  H.  Brown. 

W.  17.  Tyler,  Guilford.  Vermont,  says: 

The  Norway  Oats  are  a  great  improvement.  They  grew 
very  heavy,  with  numerous  stalks,  and  yield  fully  three 
times  as  many  as  any  oat  we  have  ever  raised  in  this  section. 
I  shall  preserve  all  my  seed  for  next  season,  and  1  am  satis¬ 
fied  they  will  take  the  place  of  all  others. 

From  J.  B.  Cloud,  Union  Village,  Vt. 

They  are  far  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  every  respect. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  any  other  kind  if  he  can  get 
this  seed. 

Oscar  E  Sargent,  Chesterfield ,  N.  J7„  sags: 

Those  Norway  Oats  recommend  themselves  to  all  who  see 
them  growing.  They  are  certainly  a  superior  grain. 

From  J.  C.  Ome.  Willoughby  Lake,  Vt. 

The  Norway  Oats  I  had  of  you  have  proved  to  be  as  good 
as  you  represented  them  to  he  in  every  respect.  They  are 
far  more  profitable  to  raise,  and  all  farmers  will  do  well  to 
procure  them  at  tlie  first  opportunity. 

From  Win.  Bancroft,  South  Barre,  Vt. 

Those  Oats  have  done  remarkably  well.  From  the  100 
seeds  I  had,  it  is  estimated  by  my  neighbors  that  I  will  have 
a  yield  of  from  six  to  eight  quarts.  They  are  regarded  as  a 
miracle  by  all  who  have  seen  them. 

The  Norway  Oats  have  received  the  highest  prize  at  many 
of  the  State  and  County  Fairs  throughout  New  England, 
and  from  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  grown  them 
the  past  season,  we  have  already  received  over  one  thousand 
letters  of  recommendation.  Probably  no  improvement  in 
the  Interest  of  agriculture  has  ever  received  such  universal 
and  hearty  endorsement,  as  lias  been  accorded  to  this  grain. 
A  full  history  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  desire  it. 


Early  Hose  Potatoes® 


By  mail,  post-paid,  without  danger  of  being  bruised,  being 
carefully  packed  in 

WardwelPs  Patent  Wooden  Boxes. 

One  pound,  $1 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.  Having  a  good  supply, 
wo  also  send  them  without  charge  as  premiums  to  those 
purchasing  our  Garden  Seed  in  packets. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Farmers,  who  want 
Beans,  Peas,  Corn,  and  Potatoes,  &c.,  the  very  best  varieties 
by  the  bushel  or  barrel,  may  save  from  10  to  80  per  cent  by 
purchasing  of  us  this  tall.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
WARD  WELL  &  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


®e©d  Potatoes. 


Harison,  $G  per  hhi. ;  $50  per  ten  bbls. :  Early  Rose,  Early 
Goodrich,  Sebec,  and  all  other  valuable  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Address  IiEISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


5  (flllfaG  Hop  Plants  for  sale. — Genuine  Eng- 

«J,VW,WVW  iish  Cluster.  For  price  and  Cireular  send 
stamp  to  E.  FRANCE,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS! 

IS  BJ’S"  TTEIIE  1SEST. 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  New  Crop,  1868. 

Grown  from  choice  stocks  expressly  for  the  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’ Trade.  Orders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Our 
new  Fall  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

K.  D.  HAWLEY, 

Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  492  and  498  Main-st., 
Hartford,  near  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Established  1842. 

IpLANTS  AND  SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Blackberries,  Wilson  Early,  $10  per  100 :  Root  Cuttings, 
$8  per  1,000.  Kittatinny,  $G  per  100  :  Root  Cuttings,  $5  per 
1,000.  Raspberries:  Philadelphia,  $10  per  100;  Clarke,  $11 
per  100.  Potatoes :  Early  Rose.  75  cpnts  per  lb.  Early  Sebec 
and  Harison,  $2  per  bushel :  Early  Goodrich,  Gleason,  Mon¬ 
itor,  and  White  Peachblow,  $1.75  per  bushel. 

SAM’L  C.  DE  COU,  Reeklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Farmers  will  be  furnished  with  this  seed  until  further  no¬ 
tice,  at  the  following  rates: 


One  quart,  post-paid . . . $  1,25 

Two  quarts,  “  .  a'oo 

One  peck,  by  express,  charges  to  be  paid  on  delivery..  4.00 

One  half-bushel,  “  ••  “  '•  _  6.00 

One  bushel,  “  “  “  “  _  10. 00 

Two  and  one-half  bushel  hags .  23.00 


Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Remittances  should  be  in  checks,  drafts,  post  office  orders, 
or  if  in  money,  by  express  or  registered  letters.  In  order, 
ing,  give  your  post-office  address,  also  state  nearest  express 
office,  if  to  be  sent  by  express. 

As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  tlie  following  well- 
known  parties : 

MessrB.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

“  G.  Collamore  &  Co.,  7SL  Broadway,  New  York. 

“  C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  40  East  14th-st..  New  York. 
E3F”  Write  our  address  plainly  on  tlie  envelope,  and  al¬ 
ways  put  our  box  number  on,  as  well  as  our  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  follows : 

«&  CLAISK, 

Wo.  20  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

P.  ©.  Box  5,689. 
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Norway  Oats  asid  drape  Vines. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Jones  &  Clark 
for  a  supply  of  their  N orway  Oats,  I  will  send  out  small  quan¬ 
tities  as  premiums  to  those  purchasing  of  my  grape  vines. 
Great  Inducements  to  parties  getting  up  Clubs. 

See  mv  other  advertisements  and  send  for  price  lists. 
Address  G.  E.  MEISSNER, 

Richmond  P.  O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  T. 

JAPAN  LILIES  and 
Hybrid  Gladiolus 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED;  also 

LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Nurserymen  and  Healers  supplied  much  below  cost  of  im¬ 
portation.  Prices  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBUEN  &  Co., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

100,000 

Ives’  Grape  Vines.  Send.for  Price  List  to  „ 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WILLARD  and  EARLY  HOSE. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gleason,  of  Mass.,  one  of  the  three  gentle¬ 
men  to  whom  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich  was  accustomed  to  send 
out  his  new  seedling  potatoes  for  testing  before  introducing 
them  to  the  public,  and  ip  honor  of  whom  he  named  his 
Gleason  potato,  has  for  years  probably  been  more  largely 
engaged  in  raising  new  seedling  potatoes  than  any  man  in 
New  England.  Last  spring  1  purchased  of  him  the  entire 
stock  of  his  “  Willard seedling  (a  seedling  from  the  Early 
Goodrich),  which  he  considers  the  best  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  seedlings  he  has  thus  far  raised.  The  “  Willard  ”  proves 
to  be  enormously  productive  and  is  a  potato  of  great  prom¬ 
ise.  I  now  offer  to  send  one  potato  of  this  new  seedling, 
gratis,  with  every  peck  of  Early  Rose  ;  live  with  each  bushel, 
and  sixteen  with  each  barrel. 

Mv  stock  of  Early  Rose  was  procured  directly  from  the 
original  grower,  and  is  warranted  true.  My  rates  this 
fall  are  : 

One  Pound,  postage  paid,  $1.00  One  Peck,  $  5.00 
Three  Pounds,  “  2.00  One  Bushel,  15.00 

One  Barrel . . . 40.00 

Each  Bushel  weighs  60  lbs. ;  each  Barrel  165  lbs. 

A  discount  on  large  quantities. 

Early  Goodrich  per  Barrel  $5.00  Harison  $7.00 
Early  Sebec  “  5.00  Gleason  5.00. 

_ JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 60,000  Cherry, 

(30,000  E.  May),  20.000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

fOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  SEEDSMEN, 
112  SMITSF1ELD  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
Offer  for  sale  the  largest  stock  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  embracing 

15,000  Apple,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  2  to  4  years  old. 

7,000  Standard  Pear,  1  to  3  years  old. 

0,000  Dwarf  Pear,  1  to  2  years  old. 

10,000  Standard  Cherry,  1  to  2  years  old. 

3,i00  Dwarf  Cherry,  1  to  2  years  old. 

10,000  Peach,  1  to  2  years  old. 

1,500  Plum,  1  to  2  years  old. 

5,000  CHOICE  ROSES. 

Also,  EVERGREENS,  SHADE  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 
CURRANTS.  GOOSEBERRIES,  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS,  &C. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

“C1ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  50  cents  a  pound, 

JlA  $15  per  bushel,  $40  per  hbl.  Harison  Potatoes,  25  cts. 
a  pound,  $1.75  per  bushel,  $4.50  per  hbl.  Send  for  Catalogue 
of  Potatoes,  Small  Fruit,  &c. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Geneva  Nursery. 

300  acres  in  different  stages  of  growth. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  TREES. 
Seedling  Stocks,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Cherry,  plenty  of  Early  Richmond. 
Plum  Trees,  2-year  old,  fine  Trees,  Apricots,  Nectarines. 
Blackberries,  a  line  stock  of  Missouri  Mammoth,  IVilson's 
Early,  Kittatinny,  and  other  Small  Fruits.  Send  stamp  for 
Trade  List.  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry. — 3,000  extra  plants 
to  be  sold  previous  to  Nov.  15.  The  highest  cash  offer 
takes  them.  GEO.  H.  LAMBERT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1,000,000  of  Choice  Grape  Vines 

of  all  leading  varieties,  3,000,000  of  Grape  Fine  Cuttings, 
and  a  great  supply  of  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry, 
anti  Strawberry  plants,  cheaper  than  anyiohere  else,  for 
sale.  Send  lor  Price  List  and- Essays,  with  stamp. 

DR.  II.  SCHRODER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

¥F  YOU  WANT  to  buy  one  doz.,  100,  1,000,  or 

10,000  Wilson's  Early  Blackberry,  Philadelphia  Raspberry, 
or  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  true  to  name,  of  the  best  quality, 
at  very  low  prices,  please  address  (stating  quantity), 

DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

qa  aaa  IVES  GRAPE  ROOTS,  1st  class,  2  year- 

OUiUUU  old.  30,000  Ives  and  other  varieties,  1st  class,  1 
year-old.  J.  B.  BELVILLE  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Small  Fruit  Growers. 

Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


100,000 


fine  Ives  Grape  Vines,  at  less  than  market  rates. 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  No  J. 


Peck. 

Bush. 

Bbl. 

..  $1.00 

$2.00 

$5.00 

..  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

..  1.00 

3.00 

7.00 

.  1.00 

3.00 

7.00 

5.00 

35.00 

40.00 

achl.OO 

2.00 

■5.00 

Goodrich  Seedliug  Potatoes. 
Get  Them  True  to  feme. 

I  had  the  entire  stock  of  Seedling  Potatoes  left  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  and  was  the  first  to  send  out  the 
Early  Goodrich,  Calico,  Gleason,  Harison.  and  Early  Rose. 
Will  take  orders  until  Dec.  1st,  unless  previously  sold,  as 
follows: 


Gleason  and  Calico,  each . 

Seedling  No.  310,  early,  round,  white..  LOO 

Harison . . .  1.00 

Early  Rose,  1  lb,  $1;  3  lbs,  $2 .  5.00 

Also,  Shaker,  Fancy  &  Early  Sebec,  eachl.00 
Have  but  few  barrels  of  Early  Rose. 

D.  S.  IIEFFEON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  SEED.— A  few  bushels  prime  seed  of 
the  growth  of  1S6S  for  sale  Dv 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FUSED. 

M.  O’KEEFE,  S©1V  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Elhvanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ives  Seedling  Grape  Moots. 

This  valuable  grape  should  he  planted  by  all.  We  are 
now  selling  selected  roots  at  $1.50  per  doz.;  $7  per  100  ;  $50 
'  —  J.  M.  MCCULLOUGH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


per  1,000. 


Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  &  Vineyard. 

Superior  Vines  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  of  Adirondac.  Allen’s 
Hybrid,  Concord,  Creveling,  Delaware,  Diana,  Hartford, 
fona,  Israella.  Maxatawney,  Miles,  Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hy¬ 
brids,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  9,  15,  19  and  33.  Sherman,  Telegraph,  Union 
Village,  Martha,  Salem,  and  Diana  Hamburg.  . 

Also,  Foreign  varieties.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY  &  CO., 
Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

fUM’S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.— A 

A  good  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety  at  great 
reduction  from  former  prices.  Small  fruits  a  specialty. 
Prices  low.  Send  lor  Catalogue.  Address 

H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

AT  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.-A 

large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  &e„  &c..  occupying  ground  which 
must  be  cleared  this  fall,  for  sale  at  low  prices.  Catalogues 
containing  list  of  varieties  of  Fruits,  &c..  &c.,  with  prices 
annexed,  forwarded  on  application.  N.  B.— A  large  lot  of 
Kittatinny  Blackberries,  two  years  old,  strong,  at  low  rates. 
Address  DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN, 

Successor  to  Win.  Reid. 

Philadelphia  Raspberry  Plants  for  sale,  8,000  or 
19,000  Plants  at  $10  per  100;  $10.  500;  $15  per  1,000.  Cash 
sent  with  order.  THOS.  WHIT  WELL,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

/stgrbsTI  (OjrffMI!)  First-class  APPLE  STOCKS.— 

F“S,'SJi'Every  one  wishing  to  start  a  Nursery 
should  send  at  once. and  get  our  trade  list.  We  have  many 
things  you  want.  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry,  Philadelphia 
and  Clarke  Raspberry  Plants  by  Mail, 

postage  paid.  Wilson's  Early,  one  dozen,  $3;  two  dozen, 
$5.  Clarke  Raspberry, same  rat«s.  Philadelphia  Raspberry, 
one  dozen,  $1.75:  two  dozen,  $3.  Wilson’s  Early  anil  Phila¬ 
delphia  plants  at  very  low  rates  when  ordered  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.  Having  had  20  years  experience  with  my  father, 
(Isaac  Pullen,  deceased),  purchasers  may  rely  on  all  plants 
being  of  the  best  quality,  true  to  name,  and  securely  packed. 
PEACH  PITS,  growth  of*  1868,  by  the  bushel  or  barrel. 
Address  W.  H.  H.  PULLEN,  Hightstowu,  N.  J. 


R 


ASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  ROSES, 

Grape  Vines,  Evergreens,  etc.  Send.for  a  Catalogue. 
MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


/TN RAPE  VINES,  ETC.,  and  the  A-gneultimst. 

NH  See  my  other  advertisements  and  send  for  Circulars. 
Address  G.  E.  MEISSNER, 

Richmond  P.  O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  every  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  who  intends  to  plant  small  fruits  or  pota¬ 
toes,  and  those  who  purchase  to  sell  again,  to  send  and  get 
one  of  my  fall  Catalogues  before  purchasing  elsewhere,  as 
my  stock  is  genuine  aiid  first-class,  and  the  prices  from  10  to 
50  per  cent  cheaper  than  are  advertised  in  this  paper.  Early 
Rose,  50  cents  per  11).,  post-paid,  low  by  the  bushel  or  barrel. 
Also,  Peach  Trees  very  low. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TTOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  lias  175 

acres  planted  in  Berries.  He  raises  his  own  plants,  and 
can  and  does  till  orders  to  satisfaction  of  buyers,  at  short 
notice,  with  plants  true  to  name. 

CURRANT  CUTTINGS. 

About  9  Inches  long,  good  and  strong,  best  varieties. 
Cherry,  La  Versaillaise,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victo¬ 
ria,  Black  Naples,  &c„  &c.  Also,  Orange,  or  Apple  Quince, 
American  Seedling  Gooseberry,  &c.  24  cuttings,  4  varieties, 
(6  of  each)  for  $1.50.  Address 

WARDWELL  &  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Willow  dale  nurseries  &  fruit  farm 

Great  inducements  offered  to  Nurserymen  and  others 
wishing  to  plant  for  themselves.  A  general  variety  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  including  49,000  Peach  Trees  and  a  large  stock  of 
Small  Fruits.  Packing  done  in  the  best  manner.  Catalogues 
sent  gratis  to  all  applicants.  Address  RAKESTRAW  & 
PYLE,  Kenuett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 


T©  CiUBS. 

The  best  offers  yet  made  to  those  purchasing  grape  vines, 
etc.,  and  getting  up  clubs  are  those  of  G.  E.  Meissner.  See 
liis  advertisements  oil  pages  330  and  333,  Oct.  No.  of  this 
paper.  Also  his  other  advertisements  for  this  month.  Send 
for  price  lists.  Address  G.  E.  MEISSNER, 

Richmond  P.  O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

UTS/' AIT  and  get  our  prices  before  buying  any 
*  *  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Ac.  Im¬ 
mense  stock,  and  great  inducements  offered  to  buyers.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  C.  E.  &  J.  S. 
FRITTS,  Allantic  Small  Fruit  Nurseries,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

Davison’s  Thornless  Black  Cap  Raspberry. 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices,  hoio  to  culti¬ 
vate,  &c.,  send  stamp  for  circular  to  JOSEPH  SIN  TON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N.  I . 

Also,  Strawberry,  .Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

fOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  lias 

100  acres  planted  in  Wilson  Early  Blackberry;  has  100.000 
Plants  to  sell,  all  raised  direct  from  the  Old  Plant.  He  has 
other  Plants  all  for  sale  cheap,  quality  considered ;  some 
prices  on  page  382,  last  No.,  others  in  Price  List,  which  will 
be  sent  to  any  address. 

PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others. — The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15  years  ;  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pans  and  Wooden-ware. 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’  and  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
Water-proof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  bbls.  the  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose 
is  unsurpassed  for  body,  durability,  elasticity,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  $6  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  tann¬ 
er  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
fora  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  BI DWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  State's,  possessing  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  tiie  manufacture 
of  Fertilizers,  controlling  exclusively  the 
night  soil,  offal,  hones  and  dead  animals  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
also  the  great  Communipaw  abattoirs,  offer 
for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  customers, 

§,©0©  T©3tT§  <0>F 

’ll 

Made  from  night-soil,  blood,  bones,  and  offal, 
ground  to  a  powder. 

Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  to 
the  best  brands  of  Superphosphate  for  Present  Crop, 
although  sold  for  only  Twenty-live  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

BONE  DUST. 

1— COARSE  and  FIXE  MIXED.  2— FINE,  suitable  for 

Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  BONE. 

B^“We  Warrant  our  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Double-Refined 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  in  with  the  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
effects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine¬ 
ness  in  the  market. 

NSTR0-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this  market,  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  amount  Of  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  usual  in  Superphosphates.  For  Permanent,  as  well  as 
for  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  has  no  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  S55.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3139. 

LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville’s  formula  [of  France!. 
Also,  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Boue 
Meal.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS.  139  Front-st.,  New  York. 

Croasdale’s  Superphosphate, 

Manufactured  by  WATTSON  &  CLARK,  Philadelphia, 
From  South  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate. 

For  sale  by  WILSON  &  ASMUS, 

70  Front-st  .,  New  York. 

To  Agricultural  .Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
plain  or  in  colors,  can  be  had  in  any  quantities  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Engraving,  M’fg.  &  Litli.  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Jersey  Herd  Book. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Jersey  Herd  Book  is  published 
and  ready  for  distribution.  Price  $2.00. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  Princeton.  Mass. 


Tiie  improved  otiio  Chester 

IIOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
_s of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
&  and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5 tb  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  $1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5« 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting:),  S ‘Zper  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  Matter  and  last  Page.—$2.o0  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  ! 


THE  FALL  CAMPAIGN  °L^?SS 

Yorker,  the  Leading  and  Largest-Circulating  Rural, 
Literary  and  Family  Newspaper,  commenced  Oct.  3,  and 
lienee  Xow  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe!  Eight  Large  Double- 
Quarto  Pages,  Illustrated,  with  over  a  dozen  distinct  De¬ 
partments,  each  ably  conducted,  the  Best  Talent  being  em¬ 
ployed.  Election  will  soon  be  over,  when  everybody,  in 
botli  Town  and  Country,  will  want  the  most  Progressive, 
Timely,  Entertaining  and  Useful  Weekly  of  its  Class— 
Moore's  Rural.  Vol.  XX  begins  Jan.  2,  1839.  Terms,  $3  a 
Tear.  The  13  Numbers  of  this  Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent, 
On  Trial,  for  Only  Fifty  Cents  !  Try  the  Trial  Trip  ? 

Address  I>.  11,  T.  MOORE, 

41  Park  liow,  New  York,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

What  Leading  Journals  Say. 

The  Rutial  New-Yorker— one  of  the  very  best  of  our 
Agricultural  weeklies— has  opened  an  office  in  tins  city.  (No. 
41  Park  liow,)  and  will  henceforth  be  published  simultane¬ 
ously  here  and  at  Rochester.  Its  Editor,  Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore, 
late  Mayor  of  Rochester,  has  been  nearly  twenty  years  at 
its  head,  and  lias  surrounded  himself  by  a  very  able  Corps 
ot  Assistants  and  Contributors.  He  has  done  a  noble  work 
lor  Agriculture  in  the  West,  and  is  now  rapidly  enlarging 
the  field  of  his  usefulness.— N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune. 

Moore’s  Rural  is  full  of  variety,  original  and  select. 
We  coniess  to  a  surprise  at  the  variety  and  richness  of  its 
contents  bountifully  illustrated  as  it  is.  No  paper  on  our 
list  comes  so  near  our  ideas  of  perfection,  for  a  secular  fam¬ 
ily  paper.  It  maintains  a  high  moral  standard.— JVeio  York 
Observer. 

Tiie  Rural  as  a  newspaper  enterprise  has  no  parallel.  It 
now  has  a  greater  circulation  by  tens  of  thousands  than  any 
other  Weekly  in  the  country  which  gives  prominence  to 
agriculture  and  kindred  branches  of  industry.— Boch.  Union. 

Tite  Rural  .is  not  only  a  favorite  in  the  rural  districts, 
but  deservedly  popular  in  the  cities.  No  newspaper  in  any 
country  ever  run  a  more  prosperous  career. — Louisville 
iliy.)  Journal. 

Without  exception,  the  best  Agricultural  and  Family 
Newspaper.  Mr.  Moore  lately  received  a  $1,000  draft  lor 
one  club  of  new  subscribers.— Minnesota  Statesman. 

Remember  the  RURAL  is  not  a  MONTHLY 
of  only  issues  n,  year,  but  a  Large  and 
Beautiful  WEEKLY  of  53  Numbers. 

The  Herald  of  Health  Free. 


Words  froiira  Over  Slae  Water. — 

“  We  are  glad  to  welcome,  among  our  budget  of  monthlies, 
an  American  magazine.  The  Herald  of  Health.  Let  its 
own  heading  express  its  object.  4  Tiik  Herald  of  Health 
and  Journal  of  Physical  Culture  advocates  a  Higher 
Type  of  Manhood— physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.’ 
It  has  quite  as  much  claim  to  the  title  of  a  woman's  maga¬ 
zine  as  the  4  Victoria  Magazine,’  and  is  full  of  thoughtful, 
practical  papers,  pleasantly  written— most  of  them  by  au¬ 
thors  and  authoresses  of  note— among  whom  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
Wives  and  housekeepers  will  find  some  very  useful  hints  in 
the  pages  of  The  Herald,  and  we  recommend  it  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  domestic  magazine.”—  Cosmopolitan,  London. 

So  says  one  of  our  London  exchanges.  $2.00  a  year  ;  20 
cents  a  number.  For  $3.00  we  send  it  a  year  with  a  copy  of 
Physical  Perfection,  a  large,  illustrated  work  of  great  value, 
worth  $2.00.  For  $3.35  we  send  the  Herald  and  The  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune  one  year.  For  $3.00  we  send  it  and 
the  Agriculturist  one  year.  For  30  subscribers  and  $60,  wc 
give  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $55. 
Those  who  subscribe  now  will  get  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  Nos. 
free.  Address  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO.,  15  Laight-st.,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  my  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  business  of  All  Nurseries  in  One.  Whitlock’s 
Horticultural  Recorder  and  Exhibition  Rooms,  which  I  have 
heretofore  conducted,  has  this  day  been  formed  into  a  Stock 
Company,  under  the  Corporate  name  of 

“  The  Whitlock  Exposition  and  Ex¬ 
change  Company,” 

with  a  capital  amply  sufficient  for  conducting  the  business 
on  a  scale  corresponding  with  its  rapidly  growing  demands. 
From  the  beginning  the  business  lias  been  a  success.  It  lias 
supplied  a  long  felt  and  Imperative  want.  It  lias  been  ap¬ 
preciated  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  public.  The  new 
arrangement  will  greatly  increase  its  facilities  for  continued 
and  enlarged  success.  The  officers  of  the  Company  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  L.  L.  Whitlock,  President:  J.  A.  Currier,  Treasurer. 
The  place  and  entire  plan  of  business  continues  as  liereto- 
iorc.  and  the  new  corporation  assume  all  its  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities.  L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 

Oct.  5,  186S.  2-15  Broadway,  New  York. 


DOTY’S  WASHING  MACHINE, 


lately  much  improved— and  the  new 

UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER, 

improved  with  Rowell's  Patent  Double  Con-wheels,  and  the 
Patent  Stop,  are  now  unquestionably  far  superior  to  any 
apparatus  for  washing  clothes  ever  invented,  and  will  save 
their  cost  twice  a  year,  by  saving  labor  and  clothes. 

Those  who  have  used  them  give  testimony  as  follows: 

“  Doty’s  Washing  Machine,  which  we  have  now  used  nearly 
four  years,  is  the  only  one  the  •  help’  will  use  voluntarily.”— 
American  Agriculturist  (October  number). 

“The  Universal  Clothes  Wringeris  a  time-saving,  strength¬ 
saving,  clothes-saving  implement  that  should  be  in  every 
family.”— American  Agriculturist  (October  number). 

“We  like  our  machine  much;  could  not  lie  persuaded  to 
do  without  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  Doty,  we  feel  that  we  are 
masters  of  tiie  position.”— Rev.  Bishop  Scott,  it.  E.  Church. 

“It  Is  worth  one  dollar  a  week  in  any  family.”— A.  Y. 
Tribune. 

“In  tiie  Laundry  of  my  house  there  is  a  perpetual  thanks¬ 
giving  on  Mondays  for  the  invention  ot  your  excellent 
wringer.”— Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“  Every  week  lias  given  it  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  tiie  inmates  of  tiie  laundry.”— A.  1”.  Observer. 


PARSONS  &  CO. 

Offer  in  large  quantities,  and  at  reduced  rates,  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  thousand. 

Camellia  Japonica, 

Of  which  their  plants  are  bushy  and  liealtliy*  The  Double 
White  is  very  largely  grown,  and  the  whole  stock  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  dealers. 

Rhododendrons, 

Which  are  well  known  as  a  special  culture  in  their  grounds, 
can  be  furnished  by  the  hundred  and  thousand. 

Roses, 

In  large  variety,  including  the  best  sortsof  Remontant  Moss, 
Tea  and  China,  can  be  furnished  one  and  two  years 
old,  and  at  very  low  rates,  by  tiie  thousand.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  recommend  these  to  dealers,  by  most  of 
whom  their  good  quality  is  now  well  known. 

Grape  Vines 

Have  for  soni"  “ears  been  knftwn  as  a  specialty  in  this  estab- 
lishir  The  stock  is  as  largo  as  usual,  and  special 
inducements  can  he  offered  to  purchasers  of  IVES’ 
SEEDLING,  CONCORD,  IONA  and  DELAWARE. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries, 

Including  WILSON’S  EARLY,  KITTATINNY,  CLARKE. 
ELLISDALE,  and  DAVISON’S  THORNLESS,  can  be 
furnished  at  the  lowest  rates  to  those  who  wish  to 
plant  by  tiie  acre. 

Chinese  and  Ghent  Azaleas, 

(Many  New  Shrubs.) 

More  than  200  Varieties  of  Rare 
Conifers, 

And  all  tiie  new  and  well  known 

Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


“  I  heartily  commend  it  to  economists  of  time,  money  and 
contentment.”— Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

PRICES. 

Send  the  retail  price,  Washer,  $14,  extra  Wringer,  $9,  and 
we  will  forward  either  or  both  machines,  free  of  freight,  to 
places  where  no  oue  is  selling  ;  and  so  sure  are  we  they  will 
be  liked,  that  wc  agree  to  refund  the  money  if  any  one  wish¬ 
es  to  return  the  machines  free  of  freight,  after  a  month’s 
trial  according  to  directions. 

Canvassers  with  exclusive  right  of  sale  make  money  fast 
selling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are 
made. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

33  Cortlaxidt-st.,  New  York. 


PATENT  OFFICE 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


XVnLnXNNT  c? 

57  PARK  ROW.N.Y. 


PFyOPI\IETOI\S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Offico 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT¬ 
ENT  AGENCY  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  Instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

DSF*  A  handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  Scientific 
American  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illus¬ 
trated  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  ana  Me¬ 
chanics,  published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  a 
year.  Specimens  gratis.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Western  Mural 

AKES  THE  LEAD  in  the  Rural  line — has  the 

largest  circulation  in  the  West.— .Farmers’  Union. 


T 


Enclose  S3  to  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,  Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill., 
for  The  Western  Iinral,  the  Agricultural,  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  Family  Weekly,  and  tiie  American  Agriculturist, 
both  one  year  (with  free  copies  to  new- subscribers  for  re¬ 
mainder  of  1S6S.)  Regular  price  of  both,  separately,  $4  per 
year. 

Or  write  for  specimen  copies  ( sent  free )  of  The  West¬ 
ern  Rural,  with  full  particulars  of  “ Extraordinary 
Premiums  for  All.” 


For  tiie  Park,  Lawn,  or  Garden,  can  he  furnished  in  the 
quantities  desired. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  IV.  Y. 


RARE  OFFERS. 


WE  WILL  SEND  BY  MAIL 

Fox-  $3.00  6  No.  1  Concord  grape  vines,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  one  year. 

Foi-  $3.33  C  No.  1  Concord  grape  vines  and  tiie  Weekly 
Tribune  for  one  year. 

Fox-  $5.00  1  No.  1  Maltha,  1  Hartford,  G  Concord 

grape  vines  and  tiie  American  Agriculturist 
for  one  year. 

ForlOcts.  Our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue  and  Fall  Price 
List. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  135,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RUJHSON  NURSERIES. 

A  fine  grown,  well-rooted  stock  of  Wilson’s  Early  and 
Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants,  and  other  rare  Small  Fruits. 
iW  Peacli  Trees  of  the  best  market  varieties. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON, 
Red  Bank,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Grape  Vines  by  Mail.  The  Best 

For  $5.  15  Iona,  15  Delaware,  and  the  American  Agricul 
turist  for  one  year.  The  Vines  all  No.  1,  and  postage  paid 
Address  D.  CUMMINS,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


^KTANTED. — Reliable  Agents  in  every  town  foi 
the  sale  of  my  grape  vines  and  other  Nursery  Stock 
.  Address  G„  E.  .MEISSNER, 

Richmond  P.  O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Sausage  Meat  Cutters, 

for  Family  and  Butchers’  use.  Sausage  Fillers,  Lard  and 
Tallow  Presses. 

Hay,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse-Powers,  Wood 
Sawing  Machines,  Hag  Presses,  Portable  Burr  Stone  Mills, 
Bolting  Cloth,  <1 :c„  etc.,  for  sale  by 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water-st..  New  York. 
Send  for  Circular  and  P-ice  List. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
a  Merchants,  No.  GS  Pearl-st.,  New  York.  “Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  £3?”Send  lor  our  Weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate._^J 
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HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS! 

FUN 


FOR  THE 


BOYS 


AND 


GIRLS. 


CRANDALL’S  IMPROVED 

BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOE  CHILDREN 


CHURCHES, 

ARCHES, 

BRIDGES, 

CASTLES, 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

FACTORIES,  HOUSES, 


CHAIRS, 

FENCES, 

CRADLES, 


WINDMILLS, 

TOOLS, 

SLEDS, 


TOWERS, 

BOXES, 

CHAIRS, 

SHEDS, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried  about  with 
out  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price  per 
Set :  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00  ,  No.  2,  $1.50  ;  No.  3.,  $1.  Extra,  Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00  ;  No.  2,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.50. 

Orders  are  solicited  from  the  trade,  who  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JTJ33X>  CO., 

5?, 45  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  New-York, 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOB  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

4 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  he  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receiptof  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK.  ON  APPLES, 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROP  AC  AT  BOWL 
BUDS,  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AIM  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION  ;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLEK. 

Crowing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Crafting  the  Grape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  .  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 

WHAT  IS  PEAT? 

ITS  FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 
CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL  CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  USE. 
PEAT  AS  FUEL. 

ITS  VALUE. 

POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.25. 


SMALL  FRUIT  OULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  malic  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE  G-RAPE  Vir VE. 

By  PROF.  FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  “Horticola,”  ahd  ac¬ 
companied  with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  926  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE- 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  ICitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  8vo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe— History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
-The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  In  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $6.50. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and. 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden, 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 
and  like  all  the  writing's  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 
the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 
growing. 

CONTENTS. 

DWARF  APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLU  MS. 

CURRANTS. 

FIGS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL  CARDENS. 

CITY  YARDS. 

SENS'  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 
in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 
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THE 


NEW-YORK  TRIBUNE 

AS  AN 

AI>  VEIfi'JL'laSOi «  MEDIUM. 


The  total  circulation  oi’  THE  TRIBUNE  is  now  301,000 
copies,  and  is  divided  as  follows.  The  list  is  as  nearly  exact 
as  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
editions  is  disposed  of  through  news-dealers,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  rely,  in  part,  upon  their  statements  as  to  where 
their  sales  are  distributed  : 


Number  of  Copies. 


Number  of  Copies. 

Montana .  187 

Nebraska .  1,059 

Nevada .  831 

New-Hampsliire .  4,271 

New-Jersey .  9,694 

New-Mexico .  45 

New- York . 120,978 

North  Carolina .  502 

Ohio .  18,739 

Oregon .  270 

Pennsylvania .  52,975 

Rhode  Island  .  1,896 

South  Carolina . . .  487 

Tennessee .  1,692 

Texas .  822 

Utah .  199 

Vermont .  0,925 

Virginia .  1,144 

West  Virginia . .'...  1,040 

Washington  Ter .  68 

Wisconsin .  4,092 

Canada .  983 

Foreign .  686 

Total  circulation . 301,000 


Alabama .  281 

Arizona .  42 

Arkansas .  222 

California .  1,689 

Colorado .  367 

Connecticut .  10,809 

Dakota .  69 

Delaware .  546 

District  of  Columbia. .  712 

Florida .  139 

Georgia .  329 

Idaho .  135 

Illinois .  6,580 

Indiana .  6,513 

Iowa . 6,948 

Kansas .  2,697 

Kentucky .  1,420 

Louisiana .  291 

Maine .  8,112 

Maryland .  1,124 

Massachusetts .  8,813 

Michigan .  6,635 

Minnesota .  2,294 

Mississippi .  350 

Missouri .  3,648 

The  circulation  of  THE  TRIBUNE  is  far  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  ,  newspaper,  and  is  distributed  over  a  larger 
territory.  Advertisements  inserted  in  ,'eacli  ol  our  editions 
will  reach  301,000  actual  subscribers,  and  as  eacii  paper  is 
read  by  live  persons  on  an  average,  every  advertisement  is 
placed  before  1,500,001  readers.  By  no  other  mode  can  busi¬ 
ness  men  roach  so  many  first-class  customers,  for  THE  TRI¬ 
BUNE  circulates  among  tlie  most  enterprising,  intelligent, 
and  wealthy  classes.  For  $25  an  advertisement  of  ten  lines 
is  placed  before  300.000  heads  of  families  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries.  For  $730  an  entire 
column  of  THE  TRIBUNE  is  at  the  disposal  oi  advertisers, 
while  the  cost  of  sending  300,000  circulars  oi  the  smallest 
dimensions  would  be  over  $7,000.  This  illustrates  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  advertising  in  THE  TRIBUNE. 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  Real  EstateOwners, 
those  wanting  Farms,  Implement  Manufacturers,  Seedsmen, 
Dealers  in  Plants,  Dealers  in  Stock,  Bankers,  School-Teach¬ 
ers,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  secure  patrons  and  custom¬ 
ers  in  New-York  City,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  ot  the  country, 
will  liud  it  to  their  own  manliest  and  great  advantage  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  portion  of  their  regular  le¬ 
gitimate  expenses.  But  comparatively  few  of  our  American 
manufacturers  have  learned  the  benefits  of  advertising  their 
goods  and  wares,  while  importers,  and  those  who  sell  import¬ 
ed  goods,  reap  rich  returns  from  their  investments  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Our  manufacturers  fully  understand  the  principles 
of  protecting  American  industry,  but  they  must  learn  the 
advantages  of  letting  the  American  people  know  why 
American  goods  should  have  the  preterence,  and  where  they 
can  he  bought. 

We  would  especially  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  subscribers 
for  the  three  editions  of  THE  TRIBUNE,  Daily,  Semi- Week¬ 
ly,  and  Weekly,  comprise  individuals  in  every  profession  or 
business:  consequently  advertisements  ill  each  disseminate 
among  all  classes. 

Persons  having  real  estate  for  sale  or  to  let,  and  those  de¬ 
sirous  of  purchasing  or  renting  such  property,  will  find  THE 
TRIBUNE  especially  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium. 
THE  TRIBUNE  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  reports 
of  sales  of  real  estate,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  thus 
adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  its  columns  to  advertisers. 
The  advertisements  should  be  made  as  briet  as  will  allow  oi 
the  advantages  offered  being  made  clear  to  the  reader. 


and  Mechanics  of  the  country— and  is  carefully  read  by  then- 
wives,  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  sale  to  say  that  each  adver¬ 
tisement  in  it  is  read  every  week  hv  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people, 
lie  who  makes  his  business,  his  merchandise,  or  his  manu¬ 
factures  known  to  tills  immense  number,  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  cannot  fail  to  do  so  to  his  immediate  or  ulti¬ 
mate  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  size  of  THE  WEEKLY  TRI¬ 
BUNE,  the  pressure  of  news  is  so  great  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  allow  but  a  small  space  for  advertisements.  This 
is  a  manifest  advantage  to  all  whose  notices  appear,  as  they 
are  conspicuous,  and  mostly  read  with  as  much  interest  as 
tlie  news. 

That  THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  mogt  economical  medium  for 
advertising  is  well  known,  and  conclusively  proved  by  those 
whose  advertisements  frequently  or  continuously  appear  in 
its  columns. 

Tlie  great  advantage  that  must  accrue  to  any  one  who 
takes  this  method  of  making  known  his  wants,  ids  merchan¬ 
dise  or  manufactures,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand,  hut  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Every  person  having  a  farm  for  sale  should  advertise  in 
THE  TRIBUNE.  Make  the  advertisement  ns  short  as  possi¬ 
ble,  stating  tlie  advantages  offered.  Farmers  wishing  to 
purchase  farms  can  always  find  chances  by  inserting  a  short 
advertisement  in  THE  WEEKLY' TRIBUNE. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers  and  Seedsmen  find 
THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  especially  valuable  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  circulating,  as  it  does,  mainly  among  the 
better  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  every  State  and 
Territory. 

Kates  of  Advertising  in  tlie  Weekly 
Tribune. 

Ordinary  Advertising— $2  a  line  eacii  insertion. 

Considering  tlie  extent  and  character  of  tlie  circulation  of 
THE  TRIBUNE,  and  the  increased  length  of  tlie  lines  in  tlie 
column,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  its  rates  are  cheaper 
than  those  ol  nnv  other  newspaper.  Terms  casli  in  advance. 
Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  Tribune  Buildings,  New  York. 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER. 


$2.00  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 

TJie  Oldest, 

Largest, 

Cheapest, 

Handsomest  and  Most 
Widely  Circulated, 

AGRICULTURAL 

HORTICULTURAL  and 

Family  Journal  in  the 

West. 

Published  weekly  in  large  quarto  form, 

ENLARGED  and  IMPROVED  FOR  1869. 

Free  aiaitil  Jamiarv  next. 

All  new  subscribers  for  1869  sending  in  their  names  before 
New  Year’s,  will  receive  the  remaining  numbers  ot  the  paper 
lor  1868  free. 

TRIAL  SUKSCRIBEKS. 

Clubs  of  Five  copies,  until  Jan.  1,  1869,  for  $'2.00 
“  “  Ten  “  “  “  “  “  3.00 

“  “  Twenty  “  "  “  “  “  5.00 

and  larger  numbers  at  the  same  rate. 

The  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  address  desired.  This  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  tlie  friends  of  the  Farm¬ 
er  to  introduce  it  among  their  neighbors. 

Liberal  inducements  to  club  agents  who  will  canvass  their 
neighborhoods. 

Be  particular  to  give  name  and  post-office  address,  plainly 


LIVE  IN  MY  HEART 

And  Pay  no  Rent— New  Song  by  Sam’l  Lover,  -  30c. 

Kitty  McGee— New  Song  by  Henry  Tucker,  •  -  35c. 

The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I  Come  -  -  -  30c. 
Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream  -  -  -  30c. 
Y'ou’ll  Sometimes  think  of  Me  -  -  -  -  30c. 

Arranged  for  Flule  or  Violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 
FREDERICK  lil.l'IlE,  1125  Broadway,  New  York. 

2d  door  above  25th-st.  Branch,  208  Bowery, 

W-A-N-Y-E-M — AGENTS  for  “People's 

Book  of  Biography.”  or  Lives  of  eminent  persons 
in  every  age  and  country,  women  as  well  as  men,  written  by 

the  greatest  living  biographer,  embellished  with  beautiful 
steel  engravings.  Outsells  every  oilier  work.  Exclusive 
territory— largest  commissions.  For  descriptive  circular 
address  tlie  publishers, 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

IJOTATO  DISEASE. — Cure  and  Remedy,  by  Pftif. 
VILLE,  will  be  sent  with  each  copy  of 
“  STERILITY  IS  LAID.”— PROF.  VILLE’S  NEB- 
SYSTEM  of  Agriculture.  Price  25  cts.  Address  JOHN  A. 
KIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  H.  A  recipe  for  a  Complete  Ma¬ 
nure  ;  also,  how  to  analyze  soils. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  it.— Send  for  it. 

“  Light  lias  replaced  darkness.”— English  writer. 

“  The  principles  are  correct.”— Levi  Bartlett. 
“Improvement  on  Leibig.”—  Cin.  Journal  it:  Messenger. 

MOW  to  TAME,  TRAIN  &  DOCTOR  HORSES, 

2  books  for  30  cents.— Farmers’  Ready  Reckoner,  50 
cents.— Etiquette— Courtship  Made  Easy — Woo  and  Win- 
Bridal  Etiquette — 1  good  books  for  50  cents.— Howto  Talk— 
Behave— Dress,  and  Write  Letters  Correctly— I  good  books 
for  50  cents.— Magic  Photographs ,  tlie  greatest  wonders  of 
tlie  age,  25  cents  a  package.  All  goods  sent  postage  paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

CENTS. — Now-  is  tlie  time  to  subscribe  to 
“  MAPLE  LEAVES,”  tlie  best,  tlie  most  popular,  and 
the  cheapest  Monthly  published.  Each  number  contains 
matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  everybody.  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of  1S69. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Address  O.  A.  KOORBACI1,  No.  102  Nassau-st,,  New  York. 

THE  PAINTER’S  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents; 

Confectioner's  Hand  Book,  25  cents;  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents ;  Short  Hand  Without  a  Master,  25  cents : 
Everybody’s  Friend,  25  cents ;  Tableaux  Vivunts,  25  cents: 
Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents;  'Hie  Actor’s  Art,  15  cents; 
The  Book  of  Wonders,  25  cents.  Send  orders  to 

O.  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

dp  REAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady’s  Maoazinf, 
and  a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample 
copy  of 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND 

and 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequalled  inducements  offered.  Sample  copies 
of  both  are  sent  gratis.  Address 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Few  Go©«!  Advertisements 

Will  be  received  in  tlie  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Annuals  for  1869,  shortly  to  he  issued  from  this  office.  Tlie 
wide  circulation  of  these  works,  and  their  high  character 
make  tlie  limited  number  of  advertising  pages  very  desira 
hie.  The  hooks  are  kept  as  part  of  the  library  by  tlie  pur¬ 
chasers  so  that  tlie  advertisements  have  a  permanent  value. 
Copy  must  be  sent  before  December  1st. 

Terms,  $40  per  page  in  each  Annual. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FLORIDA. 


Kates  of  Advertising'  in  tke  New- 
York  Tribune. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  the  price  of  two  lines 
In  THE  DAILY,  SEMI- WEEKLY,  or  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

The  Hhaiiy  Tribune. 

Tlie  circulation  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is,  of  course, 
mainly  in  New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  but  it  is 
very  large  in  all  the  Eastern  cities  aud  villages  and  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  other  Newspaper 
will  advertisers  reach  so  many  first-class  customers. 

Kates  of  Advcrtisisig  iia  tlae  Yew- 

York  B>nily  Tribune. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  under  appropriate 
heads,  25  cents  per  line  eacii  insertion. 

About  ten  words  average  a  line,  after  the  first  line,  which 
usually  contains  only  four  or  five  words. 

Deaths  and  Marriages  are  charged  $1. 

The  Seani- Weekly  Ta-ifeuiae. 

The  circulation  of  tlie  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  also 
large,  and  is  a  very  valuable  medium  iu  which  to  advertise. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  three  editions  of  THE 
TRIBUNE,  Daily,  Semi- Weekly  and  Weekly,  are  subscribed 
for  by  entirely  different  persons,  so  that  advertisements  in¬ 
serted  in  each  will  reach  all  classes. 

Kates  of  Advertising  im  fke  SeanI- 

Weekly  Tribune. 

Ordinary  advertising— 25  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Tke  Weekly  Tribune. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  has  a  circulation  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Newspaper,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its 
subscribers  take  no  other  journal.  The  space  in  this  sheet 
allotted  to  advertisements  is  necessarily  limited,  so  that 
each  has  the  advantage  ot  being  easily  seen,  and  all  are  gen¬ 
erally  read  with  as  much  interest  as  news  matter.  There  is— 
as  those  who  have  tried  it  know— no  advertising  medium  in 
the  country  so  cheap,  because  there  is  none  so  profitable,  to 
the  advertiser.  The  paper  circulates  among  the  industrial 
and  thrifty  classes— the  Farmers,  Manufacturers,  Merchants 


written . 

For  further  particulars,  &c.,  address 

PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  111. 


Send  Your  Name  and  Address 

to  O.  A.  IlOORBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  a  specimen  copy  of 

MAPLE  LEAVES. 

It  is 

The  Cheapest  Paper 

published.  Each  number  contains  16  PAGES,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  American  Agriculturist,  it  contains  matter  of 
interest  to  everybody.  Stories,  Useful  Recipes,  Scientific 
Articles,  Curious  and  Amusing  Articles,  Puzzles, &c.,&c.,  &c. 
Every  number  is  Illustrated. 

Only  25  cents  a  Year, 

All  subscriptions  received  this  month  will  commence  with 
the  November  No.,  and  run  till  the  end  of  1869. 


Holiday  Journal.— New  No.— Free, 

For  the  Holidays  of  1868—9,  containing  a  Christmas  Story, 
Parlor  Plays,  Magic  Sports,  Odd  Tricks,  Queer  Experiments, 
Problems,  Puzzles,  &c.  16  large  pages,  illustrated,  Sent 

Free.  Address  ADAMS  &  CO„  Publishers, 

25  Bromfield-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Farmers  <&  Mechanics 

are  wanted  to  sell  a  new  book  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and 
tlie  Mechanic  Arts.  By  a  practical  man,  endorsed  by  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  and  tlie  leading  Agricultural  Journals. 
Richly  illustrated.  Nothing  like  it  ever  published,  and  sells 
rapidly.  Great  inducements  offered  to  active  men,  whereby 
from  $100  to  $300  per  month  can  be  made. 

E,  B,  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  651  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  sale  low,  to  close  an  interest,  a  splendid  Tract  on  the 
St.  John's  River,  East  Florida.  More  than  4,000  acres,  3  miles 
water  front,  covered  with  the  finest  timber,  good  soil,  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  delightful  climate,  beautifully  situated— in 
fact,  aselecte'd  spot,  and  embracing  almost  every  attribute 
of  this  favored  region.  Sold  entire,  or  divided,  and  for  cash  ; 
good  Mortgage  Securities,  or  in  part  Exchange.  No  more 
desirable  investment  in  tlie  United  States. 

Apply  to  MULLER  &  WILKINS,  7  Pine-st..  N.  Y. 


©ood  Florida  Farms  Given  Away. 

Best  climate;  excellent  fruit,  cotton  and  sugar  land  ;  most 
productive  and  profitable  crops  in  tlie  world.  The  Florida 
Land  Guide  sent  free.  J.  H.  SANBORN, 

Fernandina,  Fla. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 
Ornamental  Fowls  lor  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Parkesburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

REM fUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PTGS  for  SALE. 
—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
or  South  America.  Send  lor  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  BEES.  —  QUINBY’S  NEW  NON- 
PATENTED  HIVE.  GLASS  HONEY  BOXES.  Send 
stamp  lor  Circular.  M.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT 

TLE  AND  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WANTED. — A  position  as  manag'd’  of  a  lauded 

estate,  by  one  thoroughly  competent. 

Address  JULIUS  MEYER,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


Small  Fruit  Plants  in  Variety. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  for  a  list  of  low  prices  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants.  Asparagus,  &c. 

"  QHAS.  COLLINS,  MoorejStQWn,  N.  J. 
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The  Eumckn  Grape* 

This  “  Good-Black  ”  grape  is  strictly  like  the  best  foreign 
kinds  in  its  fruit,  and  fully  equal  to  them,  while  in  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  vine  it  has  during  more  than  thirty  years  shown 
itself  very  remarkable,  and  unsurpassed  among  our  most 
enduring  natives— always  ripening  earlier  than  Hartford 
Prolific.  It  is  our  only  native  kind  that  is  able  to  take  po¬ 
sition  by  the  side  of  the  Iona  in  quality,  while  it  ripens  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  is  more  hardy  and  vigorous.  We 
have  had  two  American  grapes  that  are  fully  satisfactory 
in  quality,  and  equal  to  the  best  of  the  world,  namely,  Del¬ 
aware  and  Iona.  The  Eumelan  makes  the  third.  In  purity, 
and  rich,  vinous  spirit,  it  equals  the  Iona— in  honeyed  aro¬ 
matic  sweetness,  it  exceeds  it.  See  advertisement  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  page  383,  October  number.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  send  stamp  for  Pamphlet,  Price  Lists,  and  Club- 
propositions.  Delaware,  Iona,  Israelis,  and  other  kinds, 
very  cheap,  and  very  good,  for  fall  sale.  Emelan  vines  of 
surpassing  quality,  hut  the  number  limited. 

0.  W.  GRANT, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

gri  IlEAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  NURSERYMEN 
Wand  planters,  at  o.  f.  browning’s  nursery 

EXCHANGE,  234  Broadway,  P.  O.  Box  5866,  New  York. 
I  have  on  my  books  to  be  sold  this  month,  for  Cash,  a  few 
DAVISON’S  THORNLESS  at  $30  per  1,000:  KITTATINNY, 
$23;  CLARKE  RASPBERRY,  $90;  CONCORD.  $23.  Other 
Stock  and  Vines  at  equally  low  rates,  if  sold  at  once 
for  Cash. _ _ _ _ _ 

Small  Fruit  Plants  in  Variety. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  for  a  list  of  low  prices  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  &c. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WEBEMS. 

30  varieties,  stock 'plants,  “ready  in  November.”  Price 
$2.50  per  doz. ;  $8.00  per  set. 

CARNATIONS. 

20  varieties,  free  from  disease,  and  all  leading  varieties  of 
bedding  out  plants. 

 GEO.  W.  WILSON,  Malden.  Mass. 


IIssEisam  Fotatoes. 

Genuine  seed  from  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son.  Yield  over  400  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Price  until  Dec.  1,  $3.00  per  barrel. 

O.  HAND,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CLARKE  and  Elm  City  Raspberry  for  sale, 
from  100  to  23,000  plants,  very  low.  Grapes,  Blackberry 
and  Strawberry  vines,  almost  at  your  own  price.  WM. 
PARMELEE,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Send  for  Circular. 


Storms  l  Winds  l 
Main  l  Snow ! 
Prepare  for  Winter! 
Your  Roof  ILeaks, 

and  your  ceilings,  furniture,  &c.,  will  be  damaged  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  from  $25  to  $500. 

It  will  cost  you  but  a  trifle  to 

Repair  Your  Hoofs 

with 


This  Cement  is  prepared  ready  for  use,  of  a  proper  con¬ 
sistency  to  be  applied  with  a  trowel.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  indestructible  fibrous  mineral  Asbestos,  of 
which  this  article  is  made,  it  will  not  run  nor  crack,  hut  re¬ 
mains  permanently  where  it  is  placed.  It  can  he  easily  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  one,  and  is  guaranteed  to  stop  all  leaks  on 
Roofs  of  all  kinds,  in  connection,  if  required,  with  the 


an  article  of  similar  nature,  prepared  ready  for  use.  it  is 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  will  fill  up  all  small  leaks  which 
cannot  he  repaired  in  any  other  manner. 

Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  and  instructions  for  apply¬ 
ing  these  materials,  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Dealers,  and  at  Drug,  Paint,  and 
General  Stores. 

H.  W.  JOHN'S,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William  st.,  New  York. 

The  Agriculturist  Buildings  are  covered  with 

THESE  MATERIALS. 

FLAX  55B UKES. 


Patented  is&  Europe  rb»«1  America,. 

The  best  article  in  use.  Break  2  to  3,000  pounds  flax  straw 
in  10  hours— removing  65  to  75  per  cent  of  woody  matter. 
Will  do  the  work  better  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more 
than  any  other  machine.  Will  break  tangled  and  straight 
straw.  ’A  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  horse-power  works 
them.  Occupy  about  5  feet  square.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Sanford’s  Pat.  Little  Giant  Horse  Power 


has  been  in  use  three  years,  and  is  the  best.  It  is 
simple,  durable,  and  compact.  Weighs  hut  630  pounds,  la 
easily  loaded  and  moved  by  two  men.  Can  he  used  with 
from  oue  to  four  horses.  Send  for  Circular.  For  sale  by 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  WUliam-st.,  New  YoNf 


Stump  Extractor  &,  Building’  Remover. 

Pronounced  by  competent  judges  and  Agricultural  Fairs 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  machine  ever  known  or  exhibit¬ 
ed,  for  pulling  Stumps,  Trees,  Rocks  and  Buildings.  For 
further  particulars  and  circulars,  address 

P.  S.  SCOVEL,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Made  by  the  Tiffany  Tile  Machine.  Quality  unequalled. 

CROSSMAN  CLAY  &  M’FG  CO., 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey, 

Tiffany  Tile  Machines 

Run  out  a  continuous  stream  of  superior  Tile.  Now  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  for  sale  at  the  works  of  tile 

CROSSMAN  CLAY  &  M’FG  CO., 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey. 

Sword’s  Brick  Machine 

For  sale.  Can  he  seen  running  at  the  works  of 

CROSSMAN  CLAY  &  M’FG  CO., 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey. 


MENEELY’S  BELLS. 

(Established  in  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches.  Academies,  Fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  all 
tlie  other  founderies  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop¬ 
per  and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to  E.  A.  &  G.  R. 
MENEELY,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


GUIS  a  Bid  PISTOJLS. 

Whitney’s  Patent  Double  Bbl.  Shot  Guns,  both  muzzle¬ 
loading  and  breech-loading. — Whitney’s  Navy  Revolvers, 
36-109  calibre,  7>£  inch  bbl.— Howard’s  Patent  breech-load¬ 
ing  Iiifles  and  Shot  Guns— Excelsior  Patent  breech-loading 
Rifle.  All  made  of  the  best  material,  and  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  manner.  Prices  very  low.  Send  for  Circular  or 
order  samples.  Address 

WHITNEY  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


Firing  Two  Shots  a  Second  as  a  Repeater,  and 
TWENTY  SHOTS  A  MINUTE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  he  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  copper  strip  feed  cutter.— if 

you  want  the  cheapest,  fastest,  easiest  worked,  and 
most  durable  Self-Feeding  Hay,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutter, 
(not  to  be  paid  for  till  tried )  send  for  Circulars  to 

PEEKfeKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y„  or 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ADAMS’  IMPROVED  AIR  CYLINDER  GRAIN¬ 

ING  MACHINE.— For  Painters  and  Manufacturers; 

Graining  and  ornament¬ 
ing  in  superior  manner, 
every  kind  of  Wooden 
tAVare,  Cottage  Furniture. 
Chairs.  Coffins,  Refriger¬ 
ators,  Sleighs,  etc.  5-inch 
Machine.  6  different  kinds 
of  Bands,  $40;  8-in.  Ma¬ 
chine,  6  different  kinds  of 
Bands,  $60.  Every  Ma¬ 
chine  warranted  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Terms  net  casli  on 
delivery.  Send  stamp  for  full  descriptive  circular.  Samples 
of  the  work  may  be  seen  at  the  salesroom  14  Murray-st. 

HEATH,  SMITH  &  CO.,  400  West  15th-st.,  N.  Y. 


SWIFT’S  PATENT  FARM  MILL  for  grinding 

K"?  feed  for  stock.  Efficient,  durable,  and  low-priced. 
Send  for  Circular.  LANE  BROTHERS, 

AVashington,  N.  Y. 

Sample  Rooms,  261  Pearl-st.,  New  York, 


The  only  Family  Machine  that  sets  up  its  own  work, 
knits  all  sizes,  widens  and  narrows,  knits  the  heel  into  the 
stocking,  and  narrows  oft'  the  toe  complete— producing  all 
varieties  of  knit  goods. 

It  is  simple,  durable,  easily  operated,  and  warranted  to 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  evert/  purchaser.  Address  with 
stamp  for  circular  and  sample  stocking,  JAS.  D.  QliNE, 
Gen’l  Agent,  922  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


a  Day  for  All. — Stencil  Tool  Samples 
SB?  JL'iJ'  free,  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Yt. 


A  First  Class  Organ  for  $5®. 


The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  winners  of  seventy- 
five  highest  premiums,  including  the  Paris  Exposition  Medal, 
for  tlie  best  instrument  of  this  class  in  the  world,  respect¬ 
fully  announce  that  their  facilities  are  now  so  great  that 
they  undertake  to  furnish  not  only  tlie  best  and  cheapest, 
hut  tlie  lowest  priced  first-class  Organs  obtainable,  and  they 
ask  attention  to  their  present  scale  of  prices,  of  which  the 
following  are  illustrations: 

FOUR  OCTAVE  SINGLE  REED  PORTABLE  ORGAN, 
solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  more  powerful  and  much 


better  than  aMelodeon . $50.00 

FOUR  OCTAVE  DOUBLE  REED  do.  do.  75.00 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN,  STYLE  A.  FIArE  OCTAVE, 
SINGLE  REED,  ONE  STOP.  (Tremulant).  Solid 

Black  Walnut  Case,  paneled  and  carved . $100.00 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN,  STYLE  C.  FIVE  OCTAVE, 
DOUBLE  REED,  FIVE  STOPS.  (Viola,  Diapason, 
Melodia,  Flute  and  Tremulant).  Solid  Black  Wal¬ 
nut  Case,  paneled  and  carved . $123.00 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGAN,  STYLE  21.  FIVE 


OCTAVE,  DOUBLE  REED,  FIVE  STOPS.  (Viola, 
Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Vox  Humana),  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  MASON  &  HAMLIN  IMPROVED  VOX 
HUMANA,  jnst  introduced,  capable  of  a  variety 
of  exquisite  effects.  This  is  the  best  Organ  of  its 
capacity  which  we  can  make;  containing  every 

improvement ;  tlie  case  very  handsome . . $180.00 

More  than  fifty  other  styles  at  corresponding  prices,  up  to 
$1,000  each.  Every  instrument  fully  warranted.  Circulars 
with  illustrations,  full  descriptions  and  prices  free.  Address 
THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

596  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  or  154  Tremont  st.,  BOSTON. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER 

FOR 

TIEMAN’S  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 


Small  Fruit  Plants  in  Variety. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  for  a  list  of  low  prices  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  &c. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  to  Close  the  Estate. 

The  elegant  Country  Seat  of  the  late  Jfoses  Y.  Beach, 
at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  five  acres  land,  garden,  1,000  choice 
fruit  trees.  84  miles,  hours  ride  fromNew  York,  12  miles, 
25  minutes  ride  north  of  New  Haven.  Five  trains  daily 
each  way.  For  maps,  plans,  photographs,  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  apply  to  either 

(  HOMER  MORGAN,  2  Pine-st„  New  York. 

J  C.  A.  LINCOLN.  265  Maiu-st.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

1  GARDNER  MORSE,  337  Chapel-st„  New  Haven,  Ct. 
(or  WM.  Y.  BEACH,  on  tlie  premises. 

HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  prep¬ 
aration  makes  tlie  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
bread,  biscuit,  cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  tile  bread 
may  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK¬ 
ETS,  CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  tlie 
growth  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  ” raising ”  the  dough  it 
does  not,  like  other  yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  bread,  and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Eacli  package  contains  full  directions  for  use. 
Send  to  II.  T.  Love,  No.  5  James  Slip,  New  York,  for  “The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Book,”  for  particular  directions,  to  he 
sent  you  gratis,  and  ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s  Bread 
Preparation."  JOHN  DWIGHT  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip,  New  York. 


HOUSEHOLD 
CLOTHES 
DRIER. 

For  families  with  young  children, 
where  infants’or  other  clothing  needs 
frequent  washing  and  drying,  or 
where  inconvenient  to  use  me  old- 
fashioned  clothes  horse,  is  most  use¬ 
ful  and  convenient.  Occupies  scarce¬ 
ly  more  room  than  air  umbrella, 
when  closed  ;  open  capacity,  21  feet. 
Hangs  on  tlie  Avail  anywhere,  put  up 
or  taken  doivn  in  a  moment.  Price 
$2.00.  Sole  Manufacture!'  and  Patcn- 
THOKNILEY,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


tee.  JOSHUA 


INGERSOLL’S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INGERSOLL'S  HAY  A  HD  STD  AW  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  JUDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES , 
for  haling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  /or  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn).  N.  Y. _ 

“GET  THE  BEST.” 

THE  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press,  for  Amateurs,  Druggists, 
Merchants.  Descriptive  Circulars  and  specimens  of  work 
mailed  free.  C.  C.  THURSTON  &  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILD  GOOSE  PLUM. — A  limited  number  of 

tlie  above  trees  can  be  furnished  at  tlie  folloiving 
prices:  For  single  trees,  $1.00;  per  doz.,  $9.00-  per  100,  $60. 
Cions  per  dozenj  $1.00.  Address 

MANSON  &  WILLEY,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 

HOW  CBOPS  GROW. 

A  TREATISE 


ON  THE 

Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  Yale  College;  Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri¬ 
cultural  Plants,  or  “Crops,”  are  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 

1st. —  The  Volatile  Part. 

2d.— The  Ash— its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia¬ 
tion  and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d  —  Composition  of  the  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth ,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the  Plant  and  the 

Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 
discussed 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs— Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs ,  viz..  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination ,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sap  and  its  Motions ,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  he  found  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $1.50. 
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DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK. 
THE  VARIATION 

OF 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

BY 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  EDITION 

BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing-  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  he  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  in  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100  pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID....: . PRICE  $0.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin’s  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do¬ 
mestication,  are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state¬ 
ments.  Ills  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  thought ;  his  principles  and  argu¬ 
ments  everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug¬ 
gestions  of  thoughts  almost  too  hold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  he  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  hook  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  be 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [New  York  Evening  Post. 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de¬ 
scribed  fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[. Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  he  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  onr  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  he  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
perusal.— [Congregationalist  <£  Recorder ,  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  done  a  great  service  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin’s  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  hut  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  has  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop¬ 
agator  of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia¬ 
tion  and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 

[. Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  he  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general. — [ Forney's  (P/iila.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. — (St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin’s  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain.— [Boston  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student. 

[Nerv  York  Tribune. 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


BY 

JOSIAH  H00PE8,  Westchester,  Pa. 


Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

Notices  by  the  press: 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifer®,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Hoopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  hear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Coniferase,  or  cone-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
cultnrist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  &  Recorder ,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-hook.— [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed. — [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations. — [Journal  of  Agriculture 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AL  new  work. 

THE 


PERCHERON 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES  DU  HAYS, 

Author  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race “  Trotters 
“  The  Horse  Breeder’s  Guide  etc. 

FINELY  lLLCSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
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OF  THE  PERCH  ERON  HORSE. 
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PART  THIRD. 
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FOOD  AND  BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
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THE  GREAT.  PURIFIER. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,  Insect  Destrnyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  heen 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  lias  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful.  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Tims,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3<l.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 


disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  ohly 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER.  )  Committee  on  Jnils 
STEPHEN  CLARK,  >  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORH1ES,  )  Kings  County, N.Y. 

Corpus  Christt.  Texas,  Marcli  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,100  head 
with  nine  months’  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  lias  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Eltsha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

“The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Goon 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  Purposes.” 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office.  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  All  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 


5  lb  Canisters . $1.25 

10  ”  “  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bills  . .  . 35.00 


Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  takes 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  he  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal. 

Pla.nt  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  ft.  Canisters.  @50  cts. ;  in  3  1b.  Canisters,  @  $1.00 ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In  Sib  Canisters,  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c„  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxesofl  lb  bars,  10  each, $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry;  24  1b  boxes,  13  cts.  per  lb;  GO  lb 
boxes,  12 14  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  60  1b  boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft. 
24  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  lbs.  eacii, 
packed  in  a  case.  15  cts.  per  lb.  Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Sofarastried.it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  he  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From  numerous  RECOMMENDATIONS  of 
Cresylic  Compounds,  the  following  are 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15. 186T. 

Messrs.  Buchan  &  Co.— Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  ot  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  S.upt. 

"  J.*' 

Brooklyn,  November.  1867. 

M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co’s, 
Cre9ylic  Soaps,  etc  .—Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing, 
cells,  etc.  -.  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING.  Jr„ 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
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THE 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

-  of 

CHINA  and  JAPAM, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st,— The  American -house -in  China-or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of- the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the. country  have,  made  their  Immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  .the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30.  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases.  .  .  . 

.4th— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages, 'at  an-avenige  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a. profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.--1 The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the’  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

•7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

'8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer -lor  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GETi  ’  V  -V  •  •  i  C*  - 

>When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits- as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  ,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and  : 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  .be.  perceived  what  • 
the  consumer  has.  to  pay..  .And  now.we  prppose  to  show.why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away,  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to'  ourselves— which,  oil  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Cliibs  .throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  Of  the  United- StateS  call  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the.  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation)^  as  though  they  .bought  .tjiqni  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper.  > 

Parties- sending  Club  or  other  orders'  lor  less  'than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-ofiice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of-  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express, ‘-to  collect' 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up.  the  Club.'  Our  profits  are, small;  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  affords*  We-  send  no. complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs'  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they :can  -be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  hays,  and  have  the'  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  tney  recommend  to  meet  _tiie  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
rk,  as  the . 


them  in  New  York, 


:  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GKO  DND  COFFER, 20c.,  25c.,  30c„  35c.,best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c..  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  2oC„  30c„ 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  City. 

“Tlie  Great  American  Tea  Company,”  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  advertised  in  our  columns,  though  doing  an  immense 
business  all  over  the  country,  lias  not  even  been  complained 
of  to  us  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  years. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  we  believe  general  satisfaction  is  given  to 
their  customers.  But  stimulated  by  their  success,  several  of 
the  swindling  fraternity  have  started  or  pretend  to  have 
started  other  “  Tea  Companies,”— some  copying  very  near¬ 
ly  the  advertisements,  etc.,  of  the  old  company.  Some  of 
these  we  know  to  he  humbugs  (one  was  noted  last  month,) 
and  as  to  others  we  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  us  in  admitting  their  advertisements.” 

N.  B _ INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 

TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “  THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Caution. — As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Tliis  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  haiids  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company  " 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less).  ■ 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  i 

Nos.  3  J  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City.  •: 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  ©F  EVERYDAY  USE. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee, 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Labor-Saving  Soaps, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Celebrated  Concentrated  Potash  Soap 
Powder, 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Saleratus,  ' 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Star  Yeast  Powder. 

For  Sale  everywhere.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  B.  T.  Babbitt’s 
preparations,  and  take  iio  other.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 

PURE  and  UN  ADULTERATED. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  65,  f>6^  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washington  Street,  and  43 
and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 

F.  &  L.  MANY  &  MAESHA1L, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

I5UII„S>EK§’  HARDWARE, 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  Architects,  Owners, 

,  and  Builders. 

No.  48  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

AGENCY  OF 

THE  TRENTON  LOCK  COMPANY. 

AYS  the  Evenmg_  Post—  “  Every,  young  man 
should  read  it,”— meaning  The  Chicagoan,  the 
New  Literary  and  .Family  Weekly,  published  by  H.  N„ 
F.  Lewis.  Chicago,  .ill,  “  No  literary  paper  in  the  country 
its  superior,”  adds-  the  -  'BarrUburg  Stale  Guard.  Tlie 
Choicest  Stories,  original  and  selected— numerous  Special 
Features.  Terms,  S3  per  year,  or  specimen  copies  (and. 
Premium  List)  sent  free. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  EMGIiA’ES- 

M-  For  Farm,  Mining  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Snops,  Foundeiues  or 
Printing  RooMs,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out-door  work,  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15tli,  1868.  first  page. 

(^■Circulars  with  description  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS^ 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laving  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  Uubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

GRAPE  VINES.— Ives,  Concord,  Martha,  and  40  other  va¬ 

rieties.  Grape  Cuttihtfs  and  over  2,000,000  Buds  in  Canes. 
Early  Rose  at  50  cents  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid.  Han¬ 
son  and  others.  M.  H.  LEWIS,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

FPU?!?  I  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Imtiwoved 
r  llBhEi  .  STENCH.  DIES.  MOKE  THAIS 
aqaa  A  MONTH  is  being  made  with  them. 
jp&W'U'  s_  M  SPENCER  &  CO„  Bvattl chord,  Vt. 

APPLE  PARING,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machine's,  (nil 
done  at  once),  Manufactured  by  D.  H.  WH1ITEMORE, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Clark,  Wilson  &  Co..  Agents,  New  York. 


tlie  XJnioBi. 


The  Cincinnati 
Weekly  Times, 

The  Favorite  Family 
Newspaper  of  tlie  West, 
having  a  bona-fide  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  65,000 1 
Has  just  entered  its  26th 
Year,  in  an  Enlarged 
and  Improved  Form, 
making  it,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  Handsom¬ 
est,  Cheapest,  and 
Lest  Newspapers  in. 

i  Journal  is  attributed 


Tlie  extraordinary  popularity  of  this  . 
to  tlie  fact  that  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  Reading  Matter 
suitable  for 

Tlie  Fire  Side,  The  Counting  Room,  and  the 
Work  Shop. 

A  few  reasons  can  he  given  why  every  person  in  want  of 
a  first-class  Journal,  for  the  FAMILY  CIRCLE,  should  sub¬ 
scribe  for  tlie  Weekly  Times : 

1st.— Although  decidedly  Union  and  Republican  in  poli¬ 
tics,  yet  it  is  subject,  to  the  dictations  of  no  clique  or.  party, 
and  will  criticise,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  actions  of  both 
political  parties. 

2d.— Its  entire  adaptnessto  thf.  Family  Circle,  through 
its  instructive  and  entertaining  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry, 
Lectures,— its  Household,  Agricultural,  Juvenile,  Religious, 
and  Humorous  Departments. 

3d.— Its'' ciieral  intelligence,  late  news,  and  excellent  orig¬ 
inal  and  selected  matter,  make  it  desirable  in  any  reading 
community. 

4tli. — Its  careful  study  of  the  Agricultural  Interests, 
and  its  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  tlie  Farmer  by  giving 
him  the  experience  of  others,  together  with  sucli  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  .fend  to  his  mental  improvement  and  pecuniary 
advantage. 

5th. — The  entire  absence  of  anything  immoral  in  its  col¬ 
umns,  or  in  the  least  calculated  to  exert  an  unwholesome 
influence  in  the  community,  offers  inducements  not  to  he 
found  in  many  of  tlie  sensational  weeklies  now  flooding  tlie 
qo  untry. 

6th.— It  has  strong  friends  equally  among  tlie  adherents  of 
all  political  parties,  because  it  speaks  plainly,  honestly,  and 
to  the  point,  oil  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

7tli.— It -is- a  Journal  that  can  be  recommended  as  being 
suitable  for  the  Merchant.  Farmer, or  Mechanic,  to  the  Home 
Circle,  tlie  Counting  Room  and  tlie  Work  Shop. 

8th.— It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  choice  reading, 
and  lias  ISUT  VERY  FEW  ADVERTISEMENTS.  ■ 

9th.— Its  Review'  of  tlie  Cincinnati  and  other  leading 
markets- of  the  Union,  besides  its  Monetary  News,  its  late 
Telegraphic  Intelligence,  &c.,  &c. 

10th.— And  finally,  for  Completeness  in  all  its  Departments, 
it  certainly  has  no  superior  in  the  United.  States  as  a  Family 
Journal. 


A  Present  to  Every  Subscriber ! 

The  Union  Hand  SSook  and  Family  Mary 
for  1869. 

Tliis  New  Feature,  recently  introduced,  and  which  gave 
siich  universal  satisfaction  to  our  Sixty-five  Thousand  Sub¬ 
scribers  last  year,  will  he  continued  this. 

As  complete  and  interesting  as  our  patrons  pronounced 
tlie  Hand  Book  for  1868  to  be,  the  one  for  1869  will  he  greatly 
superior.  In  addition  to  its  being  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated,  we  propose  to  make  several  additions  to  it,  which 
will  render  it  still  more  complete  and  valuable.  1 1  will  con¬ 
tain  over  One  Hundred  articles. on  different  subjects;  tlie 
Statistical  Tables  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest. care, 
and  tlie  different  departments  will  prove  to  he  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Farmer,  the  Merchant,  and  tlie  Mechanic. 

Our  fine  Colored  Engraving  of  “  The  Giant  Trees  of 
California  ”  will  be  sent  to  those  who  prefer  it  to  tlie  Hand 
Book. 


Over  Ten  Tliousainl  Testimonials 

Have  been  given  in  favor  of  the  Union  Hand  Book,  a  few  of 
which  only  we  have  room  for:  wberdver  all  opinion  lias  been 
expressed  as  to  its  merits,  it  lias  been  emphatic  and  decided, 
that  no  premium  equal  to  it  in  value  lias  ever  yet  been  issued: 

John  Malone,  Dunkirk,  0.—“  Your  Hand  Book  is  liked 
by  all,  and  is  worth  Half  the  money  the  Times  costs  itself.” 

A.  M.  Dawson,  Calcvttta,  ().—*•  1  think  I  can  send  Die  club 
for  tlie  Weekly  Times,  as  the  Halid  Book  appears  to  please 
the  folks  very  much." 

TnEO.  Skillex.  'Houston, "0.—“  The  Hand  Book  came  all 
right,  it  is  everything  you  claim  for  it,  and  will  greatly 
assist  me  in  getting  subscribers.” 

Garner  Morris,  Utica,  Ind.— “Your  Union  Hand  Book 
is  tlie  very  tiling  the  people  want.  All-say;  the  book  is  alone 
worth  tlie  money." 

R.  R.  Arnold.  Lester,  Ill.— “.As  for.  tlie  Union  Hand  Book, 
1  can  only  sav  that*  it  is  a  very  valuable  work,  it  contains 
goqd  advice  and. instruction  for  all  people.” 

J.  M.  Hill,  Greenup  C.  II.,  Ky— “  I  will  just  state  that  the 
Hand  Book  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Tlie  subscribers 
are  all  well  pleased.”' 

W.  J.  Kerr,  Titusville,  Pa.— “  It  is  truly  named,  (tlie  Hand 
Book)  for  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  hut  on  which  it  may  be 
consulted  with  benefit.” 

Isaac  N.  Shavf.r.  Dallas,  Pa  -“The  Hand  Book  is  a  per¬ 
fect  success.  Nearly  all  who  saw  them  at  tlie  ofhee  wanted 
to  buy  one.” 

J.  H.  Kinsman,  Columine,  Wis— “  All  parties  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Union  Hand  Book.  I  would  not  he- 
gin  to  take  the  subscription  price  for  my  copy." 

H.  S  Butler.  DeWitt,  Iowa.— “ The  Union  Hand  Book  is 
the  very  tiling  that  every  person  wants.  I  could  have  sold 
the  one  you  sent  me  for  one  dollar  three  or  four  times  ;  but 
it  is  not  for  sale.” 

(  Single  Subscriptions,  -  -  $2.00  per  year, 

TERMS;]  Clubs  of  Ten,  -  -  -  1.50  each 

(  An  extra  copy  to  the  getter  up  oi  the  Club. 

C.  W.  STARBUCK  &  C0„ 

63  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

tW  A  specimen  copy  of  the  Weekly  Times  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  who  may  forward  his  or  her  address. 

DST-  Those  desiring  to  get  up  Club9  will  please  send  for 
Circulars  and  Club  Lists. 
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SWALLOW. 


BEARDED  TUMBLERS 
FAN-TAILS. 


GROUP  OP  FANCY  PIGEON  8. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


In  Lie  April  number  is  a  picture  of  pigeons 
of  very  dissimilar  forms.  Those  represented 
in  the  above  engraving  are  most  interesting 
for  their  variations  in  plumage.  The  Fan- 
tail  stands  entirely  alone  in  its  singular 
beauty.  The  tail  is  constantly  expanded,  the 
will  of  the  bird  influencing  it  but  a  little.  In 
the  best  specimens  there  are  upwards  of  28 
feathers  in  the  tail,  and  36  to  40  feathers  are  not 
unusual  among  high-bred  birds.  Jacobins  are 
small  pigeons,  with  the  feathers  oi  the  neck  so 
ruffled  and  reflected  forwards  as  to  give  the 


appearance  of  a  monk’s  cowl  partly  thrown 
back.  Swallows  have  the  wings,  the  upper 
mandibles  of  the  bills,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
feet,  dark,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  white. 
Some  have  a  white  hood,  or  “  turn-crown.” 
Funs  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  contrasts 
of  color,  the  head  and  throat,  with  the  wings 
and  tail,  being  black,  while  the  rest  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  brilliantly  white.  Some  kinds  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  tuft,  cr  turn-crown,  rising  like 
a  slid l  at  the  hack  of  the  head.  Trumpeters  arc 
good-sized  pigeons,  of  various  colors,  having  a 


shell-like  turn-crown,  a  rosette  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  extravagantly  feathered  feet.  The 
voice  is  peculiar,  the  coo  being  prolonged,  mak¬ 
ing-  the  name  appropriate.  The  Letz  resem¬ 
bles  the  foregoing  in  plumage  somewhat,  but, 
does  not  trumpet.  Priests  are  of  different  colors ; 
black  ones,  with  white  heads  and  white  wing- 
bars,  are  highly  prized.  The  Tumblers ,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  fancy  pigeons,  turn  sum¬ 
mersets  on  the  wing;  one  kind  is  marked  by 
snow-white  throat- feathers,  called  the  beard : 
others  differ  in  characteristics  and  plumage. 
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Agricultural  Fairs  Run  by  Stock  Companies . 443 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— Tlie  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  Wo  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857— that  is,  Voh-  IGto  Vol.  26,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  hound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 
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Winter  is  here !  short  days  grow  shorter,  cold 
ones  colder.  We  seek  our  pleasures  indoors,  as  a 
rule,  and  our  labors,  as  farmers,  are  chiefly  those 
incident  to  the  season,  and  wherever  performed, 
have  only  an  indirect  reference  to  the  soil.  Long 
evenings  invite  to  reading  and  study  ;  to  the  laying 
out  maps  of.  the  farm,  and  plans  of  the  labors  to  be 
undertaken  nextsnmmer ;  efimprovements  to  be  set 
on  foot,  upon  the  homestead,  or  for  benefiting  the 
public.  They  offer  also  an  invaluable  opportunity 
for  looking  over  the  labors  of  the  past  year,  going 
over  the  accounts,  taking  an  inventory  of  stock 
and  property  of  all  sorts.  The  farmer  lias  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  subjects  to  interest  himself  in,  and  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to.  any  young  farmer  to  take  up 
some  one  specialty,  and  devote  himself  so  thor¬ 
oughly  to  it  that  his  knowledge  upon  it  will  be  far 
in  advance  of  his  neighbors’.  For  instance  a  young 
man  may  take  up  sheep  and  wool,  and  find  in  them 
material  fdr  a  lifetime  of  study  and  experiment, 
and  the  more  he  knows  of  what  other  people  have 
done  and  thought,  the  more  profitable  will  he  he 
able  (o  make  his  own  knowledge.  Almost  every 
department  of  farming  offers  similar  subjects. 
Breeding,  and  feeding  for  milk,  swine,  poultry  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  fish  culture,  and  forest  tree  culture,  are 
some  very  attractive  objects  of  study,  and  a  score 
might  easily  he  named.  There  is  no  surer  or  pleas¬ 
anter  road  to  fame,  and  to  the  real  respect  and 
honor  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  than  that 
by  which  a  mail  becomes  an  “  authority  ”  on  any 
important  subject-  connected  with  Agriculture. 

Farmers'  Clubs. — If  one  is  not  in  active  operation 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  will  pay  to  start  one  in 
most  genuine  farming  communities.  One  good 
active  young  man,  who  knows  what  lie  wants,  will 
generally  do  the  work,  and  the  whole  burden  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  will  have  to  he  sustained 
by  half  a  dozen  people.  Hence  such  an  undertaking 
goes  easier  and  takes  better  if  connected  with  some 
social  entertainment  at  which  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  farmers  maybe  present,  or  if  coupled 
with  a  circulating  library  of  hooks  and  periodicals, 
and  with  a  system  of  exchange  and  distribution  of 
choice  seeds,  that  more  may  take  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  it,  and  in  having  the  meetings  well  attended. 

The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  ha?  been  re¬ 
markable  for  unusually  prolonged  and  severe  cold, 
extending  far  to  the  southward,  and  doing  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to  some  fruits,  especially  to  the 
peach,  blackberry,  and  raspberry  crops,  now  of  so 
much  importance;  for  an  exceedingly  late  and  cold 
spring  especially  delaying  farm  work,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  in  May  and  pushing  it  into  June;  for  a 
late,  hut,  on  the  whole,  propitious  summer,  causing 
crops  to  mature  in  a  very  short  time,  and  giving  us 
fair  harvests  of  the  great  staple  crops,  and  a  very- 
large  yield  of  grass  and  hay.  The  prevalent  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  summer  was,  however,  cold  and  wet  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  and  it  has  been  the 
almost  universal  observation  that  so  many  weeds 
were  never  seen  before.  This  entails  additional 
labor  upon  all  tillers  of  the  soil  for  the  coming 
year.  The  time  of  ripening  for  our  cereal,  Indian 
corn,  was  by  the  nature  of  the  season  very  short, 
and  though  the  summer  was  cold,  frosts  came  so 
early  as  to  seriously  damage  the  crop  of  both  grain 
and  fodder  in  numerous  districts.  The  same  cause, 
early  frosts,  also  blasted  the  prospects  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  favorable  grape  crop.  The  prices  of-  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  have  ruled  very  high,  as  indeed  they 
have  for  several  years  past,  and  we  may  rejoice  (not 
without  the  fear  that  this  favorable  state  of  things 
will  not  last,)  that  the  farmers  are  about  as  well  paid 
as  other  classes  of  producers.  The  partial  failure 
of  the  hay  and  root  crops  of  Europe  has  led  to  the 
exportation,  to  some  extent,  of  these  articles.  A 
remarkable  and  fatal  murrain  lias  been  observed 
among  our  market  cattle,  originating  among  Texas 
droves,  but  affecting  those  chiefly  which  follow  or 
associate  with  them. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Southern  States  is  gradu- 
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ally  improving,  and  the  great  labor  problem  is  un¬ 
dergoing  solution.  A  condition  of  political  anar¬ 
chy  is  not  favorable  to  agricultural  development; 
nevertheless,  men  must  he  fed  and  clothed,  and  as 
botli  food  and  clothing  are  derived  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  the  field,  man’s  necessities  force  up¬ 
on  him  attention  to  the  farming  interests.  We 
may  continue  to  hope,  therefore/that  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  resources  of  this  section  of  the  Union  will  be¬ 
fore  long  be  thoroughly  developed. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Buildings.  —Protect  cellars  against  the  frost,  by 
hanking  up  earth  against  exposed  and  thin  founda¬ 
tion  walls.  Stop  .  windows,  except  well-gla^ccl. 
ones,  with  strawy  litter,  protected  by  stakes  on. 
the  outside,  to  prevent  hens  scratching  it  all  about. 
Pumps,  cisterns,  hydrants,  and  water-pipes  need' 
similar  protection  if  exposed.  Horse  manure  and 
litter  is  better  than  any  other  packing  we  know  of 
to  keep  frost  out  of  water-pipes.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  line  stables  which  arc  against  the  sides  of 
old  buildings,  with  strips  of  hoard  tacked  on  so 
that  swamp  hay  or  straw  can  he  stuffed  in  between, 
tliem  and  the  weather-hoarding.  It  makes  therm 
much  warmer,  and  saves  fodder  in  proportion. 

Ventilation.— Close  stables  maybe  warm,  but  with¬ 
out  ample  provision  for  ventilation  they  will  be  un¬ 
healthy.  The  stock  will  be  found  “  off  their  feed,” 
and  ailing  in  various  ways.  With  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion,  which  is  easily  secured,  warmth  and  liealth- 
fuluess  are  entirely  compatible. 

Chaffing,  Soaking,  Steaming  Fodder. — The  econo¬ 
my  of  the  cutting-box  is  very  generally  admitted 
nowadays,  and  with  chaffing  hay,  and  straw,  and 
stalks,  comes  soaking  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
expense  of  steaming  fodder  leads  many  of  us  who 
do  not  feel  as  if  we  could  afford  a  Prindle’s  steam 
boiler,  to  devise  sour-grape  reasons  why  we  and  our 
cattle  are  just  as  well  off  without,  while,  neverthe¬ 
less,  all  who  do  use  steam  are  loud  in  praise  of  its 
economy.  We  have  not  come  to  grinding  hay  yet, 
but  that  will  be  the  next  step,  in  all  probability, 
for  its  advantages  have  been  asserted  in  Em-ope. 

Foots. — Feed  sliced,  chopped,  or  mashed,  in  such 
pieces  that  a  cow  or  “young  critter”  will  not 
choke  itself.  It.  is  rarely  best  to  feed  more  than  4 
quarts  of  carrots  a  day.  Their  highest  effect  is  ob¬ 
served  when  fed  with  other  roots,  grain,  etc. 
Common  turnips  are  the  first  roots  to  be  fed,  as 
they  soon  grow  pithy  and  lose  much  in  value. 

Foddering. — If  any  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  con¬ 
tinues  the  wasteful  practice  of  foddering  upon  the 
ground  around  stacks  or  in  the  barn-yard,  we  en¬ 
treat  him  to  stop  it.  Put  up  temporary  racks,  un¬ 
der  cover  if  possible,  and  check  this  great  waste. 

Live  Stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  looked  to  daily  ; 
they  should  be  fed  and  watered  with  the  regularity 
of  clock-work.  The  card,  brush,  and  curry-comb 
will,  if  frequently  used,  not  only  promote  health 
and  cleanliness,  but  effect  a  great  saving  of  fodder, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  paradox  of  sharpened  ap¬ 
petites  will  be  observed.  A  well-cleaned  ox,  whose 
skin  has  its  pores  thoroughly  opened  twice  a  week 
by  the  friction  of  the  brush  and  card,  feels  well,  and 
will  eat  coarser  fodder  with  a  better  relish  than 
an  uncleaned  one,  and  eat  it  cleaner,  and  it  will  do 
him  more  good.  All  kinds  of  stock  should  have 
salt  before  them,  so  that  their  natural  craving  may 
he  satisfied.  Salt  and  ashes  is  a  good  mixture,  and  a 
few  sods,  thrown  where  animals  can  work  them 
over,  will  be  mumbled  and  chewed  often  with 
a  relish  which  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  no  un¬ 
natural  appetite,  hut’  that  they  get  something 
which  the  pastures  would  supply  in  summer,  and 
which  their  systems  need  equally  in  the  winter. 

Cows.— Do  not  dry  off  for  the  mere  sake  of  saving 
labor.  It  is  injurious  to  the  milking  qualities  of 
both  the  cows  and  their  female  offspring.  The 
milk-giving  tendency  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  if  milk  is  an  object  with  the  breeder.  Feed 
well,  whether  cows  are  in  milk  or  dry. 

Oxen,  if  worked,  should  be  kept  sharp-shod,  aud 

Young  Slock  should  be  maintained  constantly 
growing,  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  if  simply 
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for  the  sake  of  economy  of  fodder  aucl  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  manure.  We  have  repeatedly  said,  pine 
lumber  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  hay  as  a  means 
of  warming  stock,  for  fodder  is  little  besides  fuel, 
to  maintain  the  internal  heat  in  exposed  animals. 

Morses. — We  do  not  believe  in  keeping  horses  as 
warm  as  other  stock  in  tire  winter.  Always  rub 
down  and  blanket  one  that  comes  in  wet  or  tired. 
Never  expose  a  horse  to  drafts  of  air,  or  let  him 
stand  in  the  wind,  if  it  can  be  helped,  and  if  obliged 
to  leave  horses  in  the  wind  always  blanket  them.  In 
the  stable,  pull  off  the  blanket  soon  after  a  horse  is 
cooled  off.  A  horse  ought  to  have  a  good  portion 
of  hay  daily.  High  feeding  without  it  gives  him  a 
neater  barrel,  but  it  is  unnatural  diet,  and  of  course 
less  healthful.  The  good  grooming  and  regular 
care  and  exercise  of  city  horses,  and  those  fed  in 
the  same  way,  make  good  in  a  measure  the  defects 
of  this  diet,  while  farmers’  horses,  that  live  on  dry 
hay  and  corn  stalks  the  winter  through,  and  are 
only  brushed  off  a  little,  to  get  the  hay  seed  out  of 
their  foretops,  Sundays,  remain  healthy  (if  they  do) 
on  account  of  their  more  natural  fare. 

Swine. — As  a  rule,  kill  family  pork  when  the 
weather  becomes  cold  enough.  It  requires  so 
much  more  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  pork  in  cold 
weather  than  when  it  is  mild,  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  continue  the  fattening.  Market  hogs,  if  they 
have  warm  quarters,  may  be  held  for  a  short  time  if 
the  markets  are  crowded,  but  it  generally  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  hold  pork  for  a  few  days  rather  than  swine, 
if  the  weather  be  cold,  so  that  it  will  keep  well. 

Sheep. — Feed  so  as  to  keep  them  gaining ;  if  fat¬ 
tening,  feed  pretty  freely,  being  careful  that  none 
get  too  much,  and  none  too  little  grain.  A  sheep 
overfed  a  few  days  is  apt  to  get  seriously  off  its 
feed  and  run  back  so  that  it  will  hardly  recover  its 
former  stand  all  winter.  Litter  the  yards  freely. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

By  the  Almanac,  this  month  closes  the  year.  To 
the  horticulturist  there  is  no  such  abrupt  division  of 
time  ;  each  month  is  linked  with  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  with  that  which  shall  follow,  and  at 
present  lie  is  much  more  inclined  to  look  forwards 
than  backwards.  It  is  always  well  to  look  back  a 
month  or  two  and  see  if  our  notes  do  not  suggest 
something  that  has  been  left  undone — or  forward  a 
month,  which  will  require  turning  to  last  January’s 
number,  to  find  if  matters  are  not  indicated  there 
which  can  be  more  favorably  done  now  than  at  any 
other  time.  While  wo  would  not  disregard  the  les¬ 
sons  of  our  successes  or  our  failures,  we  mainly 
look  towards  the  New  Year  in  our  plans  for  work. 
Snows  and  bad  weather  stop  out-of-door  labor,  and 
we  congratulate  ourselves  that  at  this  season  there 
is  time  to  read,  and  think,  and  discuss. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Wherever  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow,  ma¬ 
nure,  plow,  and  subsoil,  and  prepare  for  planting. 

Heeled-in  Trees  should  be  made  all  safe  for  winter. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  water  settling  around  the 
roots,  make  a  ditch  to  carry  it  off,  and  if,  in  the 
hurry  of  heeling-in,  tire  roots  were  not  thoroughly 
covered,  bank  them  up  well  with  earth.  Put  no 
straw  or  other  litter  over  the  limbs,  to  harbor  mice. 

Domestic  Animals  often  do  much  damage  to  trees, 
especially  young  ones.  Good  fences  and  well- 
closed  gates  are  a  preventive  against  these,  as  well 
as  those  human  vandals  who  think  it  their  right  to 
disregard  roads  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Mice. — Various  devices  have  been  given  to  keep 
off  these  vermin — wrapping  the  tree  with  cloth  or 
tarred  paper,  or  surrounding  it  by  a  cylinder  of  tin, 
sheet  iron,  or  two  horse-slioe  tiles,  and  putting  a 
mound  of  earth  around  the  tree  about  a  foot  high. 
If  the  soil  of  the  orchard  is  light,  clay  or  stiff  loam 
is  sometimes  carted  on  for  the  purpose.  Clear 
away  weeds  and  litter  of  all  kinds  from  around  the 
tree,  and  if  the  earth  protection  is  used,  trample 
the  snow  hard  after  each  fall. 

Rabbits.— Use  traps  and  guns.  Sprinkling  the 


trees  with  blood  is  said  to  be  effectual,  as  is  the 
above-mentioned  use  of  tarred  paper.  Laths  bound 
on  with  annealed  wire  are  also  used. 

Water  should  not  stand  upon  the  surface ;  opeii 
ditches  to  let  off  such  accumulations. 

Old  Orchards  are  better  pruned  in  winter  than  to 
be  neglected  altogether.  Old  and  decaying  limbs 
are  to  be  cut  out  altogether,  as  well  as  those  that 
crowd  one  another.  Others  arc  to  be  headed  back 
to  get  anew  growth.  Where  large  cuts  are  made 
they  should  be  covered  with  melted  grafting  wax. 

Cions ,  for  root-grafting  this  winter,  or  stock- 
grafting  in  the  spring,  may  bo  cut  wherever  the 
wood  is  not  frozen.  Label  carefully  after  tying  in 
convenient  bundles.  Sawdust  is  the  best  material 
for  packing.  Where  there  are  but  few  they  will 
keep  well  in  a  close  tin  box,  or  tight  glass  jar,  with 
no  packing,  if  kept  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

Manure  maj7  be  applied  to  the  orchard.  Good  rich 
compost  is  the  best.  Long  or  littery  manure  should 
never  be  put  near  small  trees,  to  harbor  mice. 

Fruit. — Watch  that  in  the  fruit  room  or  cellar, 
and  as  its  period  of  ripening  approaches,  bring  it 
into  a  warm  room  to  finish  the  process.  Send  off 
fruit  to  market  before  softening  begins. 

Root-grafting  may  occupy  the  time  when  out-door 
work  cannot  be  done.  It  is  best  to  work  at  but 
one  variety  at  a  time,  to  avoid  mixing. 

What  to  Plant  may  well  be  considered  in  time. 
Get  all  possible  neighborhood  experience.  During 
the  winter,  especially  at  t lie  West,  there  will  be 
numerous  pomologieal  meetings;  attend  these,  if 
possible,  hear  discussions,  see  fruits,  and  talk  with 
fruit  growers.  Read  works  on  pomology,  and  be 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  fruits  for 
spring  planting,  for  home  use,  or  for  marketing. 

Labels.- -A.  good  stock  of  these  should  be  made 
during  the  winter  months, — some  notched  to  receive 
a  wire  by  which  to  fasten  them  to  trees,  and  others 
pointed  at  one  end  to  enter  the  earth.  Have  one 
side,  at  least,  smooth.  Pine  will  last  one  season  in 
the  ground  ;  if  desired  for  a  longer  time,  use  cedar. 
Smear  the  place  to  be  written  on  with  white  lead 
paint  or  linseed  oil,  and  write  with  a  soft  pencil. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  care  of  trees  in  the  fruit  garden  is  the  same 
as  mentioned  for  young  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Bush  and  Pyramid  Trees  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  injured  by  accumulations  of  snow. 

Protection  is  to  be  given  to  all  plants  requiring  it. 
Raspberries  of  the  tender  sorts  are  to  be  covered 
with  earth,  as  are  grape  vines  where  protection  is 
needed.  Cover  the  earth  around  strawberry  plants, 
but  do  not  cover  the  plants  themselves  too  heavily. 
Straw,  bog-hay,  or  corn-stalks  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained,  “Pine 
straw,”  or  fallen  pine  leaves,  answers. 

Grape  Vines. — Finish  up  the  pruning  in  mild 
weather.  Save  such  wood  as  is  needed  for  propa¬ 
gation,  See  last  month’s  notes  on  pruning.  * 

Kitcheii  Garden. 

Crops  that  have  been  harvested  should  be  looked 
after  and  made  secure,  and  roots,  celery,  etc.,  in 
pits  and  trenches  have  a  covering  proportioned  to 
the  severity  of  l  he  weather. 

Parsnips ,  Horseradish,  and  Salsify.— A  good  por 
tion  of  the  crop  of  these  is  usually  left  in  the 
ground,  to  be  dug  in  early  spring  or  during  mild 
spells  in  the  winter.  By  covering  the  beds  with 
litter  the  freezing  up  may  be  postponed,  and  the 
season  of  digging  prolonged. 

Spinach,  Kale,  Leeks,  and  other  crops  left  in  the 
"-round  in  Northern  localities  need  a  covering  of 
straw,  leaves,  or  some  other  similar  matter. 

Cabbages. — Cover  the  inserted  heads  with  earth, 
if  not  already  done.  The  earth  should  be  about  six 
inches  deep  over  the  heads,  and  the  edges  pointed 
and  smoothed  with  a  spade  so  as  to  shed  rain. 

Cold  Frames  must  not  on  mild  days  be  allowed  to 
become  hot  frames.  There  will  be  but  few  days 
on  which  the  plants  will  not  need  air,  and  many 
on  which  the  sash  may  be  kept  off  until  night. 


Tools. — Many  conveniences  of  the  garden  may  be 
made  during  the  winter.  Arrange  for  a  tool-house 
in  some  convenient  place,  if  there  is  not  one  already. 

Manure  is  the  gardener’s  main  care  in  winter. 
Every  town  and  village  allows  valuable  fertilizers 
to  go  to  waste,  as  does  almost  every  farm.  Have 
an  eye  to  the  various  factories,  breweries,  and  the 
like,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  see  what  their  waste 
products  are.  It  often  happens  that  good  fertiliz¬ 
ers  may  be  had  for  the  expense  of  carting. 

Seeds. — If  any  are  not  put  away,  thrash  or  rub 
out,  label,  and  put  in  a  safe  place.  Overhaul  old 
stock,  and  keep  none,  the  vitality  or  identity  of 
which  is  doubtful.  Those  who  purchase  largely 
should  be  prepared  to  order  early,  as  some  kinds, 
seedsmen  inform  us,  are  likely  to  be  very  scarce. 

Flower  Gardeu  sm«l  Luwii, 

There  is  usually  more  or  less  clearing  up  to  be 
done  of  the  remains  of  those  vines  and  herbaceous 
plants  which,  after  a  long  struggle,  have  at  last 
yielded  to  heavy  frosts.  Take  timely  care  of 

Trellises,  and  all  supports  of  a  movable  character. 
They  should  be  put  undercover,  and  permanent 
ones  repaired  and  painted;  if  they  require  it. 

Bulb  Beds ,  whether  new  or  old,  if  not  already 
covered,  should  be  protected  by  coarse  manure. 

Protection,  with  a  covering  of  earth,  will  enable 
many  half-hardy  Roses,  Wistarias,  etc.,  to  winter 
safely  much  further  north  than  they  would  if  left 
exposed  upon  the  trellises. 

Herbaceous  Perennials,  such  as  Pseonies,  Phloxes, 
Dicentras,  and  the  like,  come  out  all  the  better  in 
spring  for  a  forkful  of  manure  as  a  winter  blanket. 

Half-hardy  Shrubs,  deciduous  as  well  as  ever¬ 
green,  do  much  better  with  some  cedar  boughs  tied 
or  stuck  around  them,  than  in  the  old  way  of  bun¬ 
dling  them  in  straw,  and  with  less  trouble. 

Snow  will  often  break  down  or  bend  out  of  shape 
evergreens  and  dense  masses  of  shrubbery.  Shake 
out  the  snow  before  it  becomes  icy. 

Rustic  Work  affords  pleasant  occupation  for  the 
winter.  Scats  for  the  garden  should  be  solid  and 
substantial.  Vases  and  baskets  ought  to  display 
taste  without  being  painfully  elaborate  in  design. 

Cold  Frames,  in  which  Roses,  Verbenas,  and  other 
half  hardy  plants  are  stored  for  the  winter,  will  need 
careful  management.  These  plants  will  endure  a 
low  temperature,  and  even  a  slight  freezing,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  perfectly  dormant.  Endeavor  to 
preserve  an  uniformly  low  temperature,  by  airing 
by  day  and  covering  at  night. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  potted  for  house- 
blooming  should  be  cut  back  when  they  have  pass¬ 
ed  out  of  flower,  and  the  pots  stored  in  a  cellar  or 
shed,  if  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  roots  for 
spring  propagation.  They  are  easily  multiplied. 

Green  an«I  BBol-IIoai^es. 

Heat,  air,  water,  and  insects,  are  the  principal 
things  to  be  managed  in  this  department. 

Heat  must  of  course  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  plants.  Amateurs  are  apt  to  keep  the  house 
too  warm,  especially  at  night.  There  should  be 
about  15°  difference  between  the  day  and  night 
temperature,  the  change  being  gradual. 

Air  is  to  be  given  whenever  the  outside  temper¬ 
ature  will  allow  the  ventilators  to  be  opened. 

Water. — The  frequency  with  which  this  will  be 
required  will  depend  upon  the  temperature.  Where 
the  house  is  large  enough  to  warrant  it,  a  force 
pump  and  hose  will  save  much  labor  in  watering. 

Insects. — Tobacco  smoke  is  the  main  reliance  to 
kill  the  green  fly,  and  the  red  spider  lias  a  horror 
of  showering.  The  thumb  aud  finger  will  do  much. 

Bulbs  in  pots  should  be  brought  from  their  cool 
quarters,  a  few  at  a  time,  for  a  succession. 

Sods. — The  basis  of  good  potting  soil  is  well-de¬ 
composed  sods.  These  may  be  collected  now  in  a 
mild  spell,  and  stacked  up,  laying  the  grass  sides 
together,  to  decay.  This  is  a  stock  of  which  one 
can  hardly  have  too  much,  and  the  heap  of  it 
should  be  increased  at  every  favorable  opportunity. 
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AxNtJAT,  Subscdipteom  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
cncli  l'or  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 


A  hemline  Enterprise.” 


Eighty  Thousand 
Valuable  Articles, 

Worth  from  $5  to  $650  Each, 

OFFERED  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS, 

FREE  of  CHARGE. 

The  above,  if  unexplained.,  would  appear  a  little 
startling ,  in  a  journal  that  constantly  exposes  the 
frauds  of  “  Gift  Enterprises,"  but  this  is  a  genuine 
affair ,  meaning  just  what  is  announced ,  as  ex¬ 
plained  below.  Please  examine  it  carefully. 

Our  circulation  is  so  large,  and  the  cost 
of  providing  an  office,  editors,  engravers, 
printers,  stereotypers,  and  of  collecting  in¬ 
formation,  etc.,  etc.,  is  divided  among  so 
many,  that  we  can  furnish  a  paper  un¬ 
equaled  for  size,  beauty,  and  real  value, 
at  a  very  low  price.  Then,  the  great  cir¬ 
culation  makes  our  advertising  pages  so 
valuable  that  we  have  a  large  surplus  to 
give  in  good  premiums  to  those  who  aid 
in  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  number 
of  subscribers  from  year  to  year.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
gladly  subscribe  for  a  journal  of  this 
kind,  when  saved  the  trouble  of  annually 
writing  and  remitting  money  for  it,  by 
some  one  who  acts  as  “  agent.” 

We  therefore  wish,  in  some  way,  to  re¬ 
munerate  one  or  more  persons  at  every 
post-office  for  collecting  and  forwarding 
the  names  and  money  of  old  subscribers 
and  enlisting  new  ones.  To  save  im¬ 
mense  correspondence,  and  obviate  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  responsibility  of  local 
agents,  we  simply  offer  definite  premiums, 
open  to  all  alike,  so  that  everybody  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  can  gather  a  list  of  names 
where  he  or  she  is  acquainted,  and  thus 
secure  the  premiums.  By  large  cash  pur¬ 
chases,  at  wholesale  prices  or  less,  and 


by  special  advertising  arrangements,  we 
are  able  to  select  first-class  articles,  such 
as  are  everywhere  wanted,  and  offer  far 
larger  remuneration  than  we  could  pos¬ 
sibly  pay  in  cash,  while  the  premiums  are 
equal  to  cash.  Many  persons  canvass  as 
a  business,  receive  and  sell  the  premiums 
at  the  regular  price,  and  thus  obtain 
much  higher  wages  or  salary  than  they 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Some  per¬ 
sons  (including  several  ladies)  have  thus 
realized  $200  to  $800  each,  during  the 
past  three  months  !  There  is  abundant 
room  for  many  thousands  of  others  to 
engage  in  the  same  business,  though  our 
general  aim  is  to  enlist  one  to  five  residents 
near  each  post-office,  who  will  work  from 
year  to  year,  and  receive  some  premium 
article  each  year  that  may  be  a  useful 
keepsake.  So  much  for  the  general  aim 
and  results  of  our  premium  scheme. 

Now  about  the  heading  of  this  article : 
There  are  over  30,000  post-offices  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  our  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  the  Do¬ 
minion,  etc.,  having  around  them  an 
average  of  about  200  families  each,  some 
much  more,  and  others  much  less  than 
this.  At  many  of  these  offices  we  have 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  premium  clubs, 
numbering  from  a  dozen  to  five  hundred 
in  a  club,  and  averaging  about  thirty. 
From  our  premium  books  we  estimate 
that  one  premium  club  of  a  dozen  or 
more  could  easily  be  gathered  at  every 
one  of  the  30,000  post-offices.  There 
is  that  number  of  families  or  persons 
who  would  be  benefited  by  the  paper 
far  beyond  its  cost,  and  who  would 
take  it  if  properly  presented  by  a  home 
canvasser.  Judging  from  what  has  been 
done  in  many  places,  which  are  fair  ex¬ 
amples  of  all  others,  there  can  be  two  pre¬ 
mium  clubs,  at  one-sixth  of  these  offices  ; 
at  another  sixth,  three  clubs ;  at  another 
sixth,  four  clubs ;  and  at  another  sixth, 
five  such  clubs,  leaving  10,000  to  have 
only  one  club  each.  This  gives  a  total 
of  80,000  premium  lists  to  he  easily 
gathered,  if  enterprising  persons  simply 
take  the  work  in  .hand.  (This,  at  an 


average  of  thirty  to  a  club,  would  sup¬ 
ply  less  than  one  family  in  six  with  the 
paper.)  Now  we  offer  one  of  our  premi¬ 
ums  for  every  club  that  shall  be  forward¬ 
ed,  even  up  to  80,000  !  Our  premiums  are 
standard  articles,  of  which  any  required 
supply  can  be  furnished  (excepting  only 
the  animals),  and  we  have  the  facilities  for¬ 
giving  80,  or  80,000  premiums,  or  more  ! 

Well,  friends,  the  object  of  the  above 
is  to  show  that  there  is  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  field  for  us  and  for  you.  One- 
half  of  all  our  present  subscribers,  on  an 
average,  may  each  get  a  premium.  We 
are  ready  to  do  our  part  well  and 
promptly.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  send  off  load  after  load  of  these  fine 
premium  articles,  and,  as  we  know  by 
thousands  of  letters  from  those  who  have 
had  them,  they  give  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  on  their  arrival.  We  have  been 
sending  them  oil'  daily  for  nearly  three 
months  past,  in  return  for  subscribers 
sent  in  for  next  year.  This  month  of 

DECEMBER 

is  a  Harvest  Month — the  best  of  the  year 
for  raising  large  as  well  as  small  premium 
lists  rapidly.  The  Editors  are  hard  at 
work  getting  up  a  valuable  and  beautiful 
number  for  January  1st,  and  those  whose 
names  come  in  soon  will  have  it  in  hand 
before  New  Year’s  Day.  Send  names  in 
as  fast  as  secured,  so  that  the  paper  may 
be  promptly  received  by  each,  and  at 
any  time  within  six  months,  (when  the 
list  is  as  large  as  you  can  make  it),  choose 
the  premium  and  it  will  be  promptly 
sent.  The  Table  of  Premiums  and  notes 
accompanying,  give  all  needed  particu¬ 
lars.  For  full  description  of  each  Pre¬ 
mium,  see  October  number,  with  addi¬ 
tions  in  November;  or  send  for  an  extra 
copy  of  the  Descriptive  List,  which  is 
furnished  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

Now,  Friends,  one  and  all,  we  respect¬ 
fully  solicit  your  earnest  and  immediate 
co-operation  in  swelling  our  roll  of  readers, 
far  beyond  all  former  years,  not  only  for 
the  good  the  paper  will  do  those  who 
receive  and  read  it,  but  for  the  pleasure 
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it  will  give  ns  to  send  and  you  to  receive 

One  of  the  very  valuable  Breeding  Animals  § 

Or  a  pair  of  the  very  beautiful  Poultry  5 

Or  a  choice  Parcel  of  excellent  Seeds ; 

Or  $20  worth  of  reliable  N urscry  Stock ; 

Or  a  choice  from  the  best  Sewing  Machines; 

Or  the  best  Clothes  Waslier  or  Wringer  | 

Or  Some  of  Hart's  Extra  Plated  Ware  ; 

Or  Patterson's  unsurpassed  Cutlery ; 

Or  one  of  Prince’s  melodious  Melodeons ; 

Or  Stcimvay’s  Superb  Piano ;  or  a  Collbri ; 

Or  a  genuine  American  Watch; 

Or  one  of  those  excellent  dines,  (two  kinds) ; 

Or  a  valuable  Chest  of  A  No,  1  Tools; 

Or  a  good  Bold.  Pen,  “  mightier  than  a  sword 

Or  a  Woodruff's  most  valuable  Barometer ; 

Or  a  Mowing  Machine  that  is  a  Mower ; 

Or  a  Valuable  Plow  (two  kinds  offered) ; 

Or  a  Maud  Engine  of  great  convenience  ; 

Or  a  “  Just  Weight  and  Balance,”  (Fair  banks’.) 

Or  a  Bex  of  Crandall's  Blochs  for  Little  Polks ; 

Or  an  “  Open  and  Shut”  Pocket  Lantern  ; 

Or  a  Magnificent  Library  (in  the  Cyclopedia) ; 

Or  a  Great  and  Valuable  Dictionary  ; 

Or  a  Set  of  our  fine  Back  Volumes  ; 

Or  your  choice  of  the  best  BOOKS. 

Choose  one  or  more  things,  and  get 
them  this  year,  and  then  others  next  year, 
and  so  on.  A  Premium  Club  now  will 
open  the  way  for  a  larger  one  next  year. 
Determination,  and  perseverance  will  se¬ 
cure  it.  What  thousands  of  others  have 
done  successfully,  you  can  do.  And  it 
may  as  well  he  done  now,  as  next  week. 
“Push  things,”  and  you  will  have  the 
Premiums  secured  in  “  Double  Quick 
time.”  Let  ns  have  the  first  instalment 
of  names  on  your  Premium  List,  the  first 
week  in  December. 

Read  atid  carefully  note  flic  fol¬ 
lowings  (a)  Get  subscribers  any  where  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-Ofiices.  But _ (6)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it. . .  .(e)  Send  the  names  as  fast  ns  obtain- 
cd,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  will  be  allowed, 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  you  call  for  it ... .  (e?)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts _ (e)  Old  and 

new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  wo  offer  the  premiums. ...(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents _ (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
enpe  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  .any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


[In  tins  table  are  given  the  regular  casli  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets  sent  free.] 
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Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  28— (1869), 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

Wo.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Short-horn  Bull,  “  Clansman,"... . $500  00 

2—  Short-horn  Hull ,  “  Malcolm ” . $500  00 

% -Ayrshire  Hull,  “  Werner . $250  00 

4—  Ayrshire  null,  “ Duke  of  Hartford  ”..$200  00 

ii— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  McKeown,"  ...........  $200  00 

6—  Ayrshire  Hull ,  "Malvern." . $200  00 

7—  Ayrshire  Hull,  “ Dugal  Grant" . $150  00 

5—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Johnny  Groat," . $150  00 

9— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  John  Brown," . $150  00 

1®— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf . $80  00; 

11— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf. . .$80  00, 

1  2—Atlerney  Bull,  “ Wachusett .” . $800  00 

13 — Alderney  Bull,  “  Ascutney," . $200  00, 

14—  Alderney  Bull,  “  Ossipee," . $200  00 

15—  Alderney  Bull,  “  Alleghany ,” . $200  00 

16  —  Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

1 7— Cotswohl  Bam . $200  00 

18—  Cotswold  Ram . $100  00 

19—  Cotswold  Ram . $100  00 

20—  Cotswold  Ewe . $100  00 

‘Z\—Cotsioold  Ewe . $100  00 

33— La  Fleche  Foiols,  one  Pair . $10  00 

33 —Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair . . . $10  00 

AOt—Crevecoeuv  Fowls, one  Pair . $40  00 

35 —  Black  Spanish  Foiols,  one  Pair . $25  00 

36 — Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair.. . $15  00 

27— Brahmas,  Dark,  one  Pair . $15  00 

38—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams,  one  Pair??  15  00 

39 — Early  Rose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel) .  .$2  00 

30—  Garden  Seeds  f or  a  Family  (40  kinds).. $5  00 

31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (10®  kinds)..  .$5  00 

;?3— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

33 —Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

Sir-Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  <6  TTifeero) . .  $55  00 

35—  Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  A  Baker) . $55  00 

36—  Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.). .$00  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

38  —Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

39—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxtb  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (Finkle  <f>  Lyon) . $60  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

4 2—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

44—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

45 — Iceor  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.).. ..$18  00 

40—  One  Dozen  Tea.  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

47—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.)  —  $12  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.)  —  $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)% 20  00 

HO— Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $21  00 

HI— Carving  Ifni fe  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

52—Melodeon,  i-octave(G.  A. Prince  dcCo.’s)  .$61  00 
HS—Melodeon,  5-octave  (do,  do.). .....$112  00 

54 — Piano,  Splendid  'i-oct.(SleinwayitSons)&(M0  00 
HH—Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Doehler  <6  C'o.,)$450  00 

56—  Silver  Watch.  (American  Watch.  Co.) _ $40  00 

57 — Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch(Am.  Watch  Co)  $100  011 

58—  Double  Bbl.Gun  ( Cooper,  Harris  <t  //.,)$ 30  00 
HO— Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.). .$60  00 

60  —Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

61— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

63  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

63  —  GoldPen,  Sil. Case,E,(WarrendcSpadone)  $4  50 

64  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
OH— Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial ) $12  00 

66 — Barometer  (Woodruff's  .Mercurial) . $18  00 

67 — Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 . $125  00 

68—  Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $10  50 

60—  Collins  <£  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's ) .  $5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks’  <fc  Co.) . $14  00 

73— Building  Blocks  ( Crandall ) .  $2  00 

73—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $0  00 

74—  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s) . $80  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  J>ictionary%Vl  00 

7  (i  —Any  Back  Volume  A  griculturist 
77— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

78  —Any  Three  do.  do.  .  do. 

79— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

81  -Twelve  Pots.  XVI  to  XXVIT 
83 —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

83 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

84—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

85  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

8 H—Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same,  rate ) 

87-Twelve  Vote.  XVI  to  XXVI 1 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $l- 


1250 
1250 
TOO 
650 
650 
650 
525 
525 
525 
96  325 
96  325 
280  840 
220  650 
220  650 
220'  650 
220  650 
220  050 
110|  350 
110!  350 
110  850 


38  120 
22  - 


89— A  i 

615 

Library 

do. 

90 — A  S 

820 

Library 

do. 

91 — A  h 

835 

Library 

do. 

93 -A  a 

830 

Library 

do. 

93 — A  ( 

S35 

Library 

do. 

94 -A  ‘ 

640 

Library 

do. 

9  H-A  ( 

645 

Library 

do. 

96 — A  ; 

$50 

Library 

do. 

97 -A  ’. 

$60 

Library 

do. 

98— A  a 

875 

Library 

do. 

99  -A  a 

5100 

Library 

do. 

100 — A 

Choice  of  Good  Books  ( 

75 

75 

25 

37 

37 

97 

52 

240 

240 

270 

275 

320 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1000 

1250 

150 

350 

150 

210 

190 

55 

75 

35 
42 
65 
90 

450 

97 

120 

37 

70 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 

9S 

24 

36 

48 
60 

71 

128 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

283 

360 

700 

525 

450 

320 

225 


Nos.  7#  to  81 — ToIsisBies  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  lo  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seven  th  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each  volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$30,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  10  to  27. 

Nos.  83  to  87-IIiujiuI  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  70  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88  to  »9— CtOOlV  LIBRARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Barden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  SS  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  IOO — G-emeral  Book  Premium. - 
Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1:  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ton)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  60  cents  worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  35  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express ,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 


101—  Devon  Bull “  Gen.  Lyon'' . $250  00 

103—  Devon  Bull  “  Jack  ” . .  . .  $150  00 

103  —Devon  Bull  “ Bloodgood” . $125  00 

104—  Devon  Bull  “  Pocasset  ” .  . .$  75  00 

105—  Devon  Bull  “  Cohasset" . $  50  00 

ISP” Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty -two  Premiums , 
Nos.  29,  SO,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1 0O  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges , 
by  mail  or  express ,  {at  the  Post-  Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

Description  of  the  Premiums. 

A  Full  Description  of  all  the  premiums  is  given  on 
an  extra  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  Wc  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 


BOOKS  FOB,  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  he 
forwarded  by  mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  E5T"  All 
these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  88  to  100,  above.) 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . .  . $1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  '1  50 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  1867&  1868.  each,  pa., 50c.:  elo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1S67&  1868, each, pa., 50c„;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  .  ...  ..; .  30 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  3  00 

American  Rose  Cultuvist. . . .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller _  10  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . . ) . .  SO 

Bommev’s  Method  of  Making  Manure . .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens  (J.  Hoopes) .  3  00 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

lluist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . . .  1  00 

Ohorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guido . 75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  TV.)  American  Fruit  Book . 75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  8vo„  cloth,. .  5  00 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . 1  50 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual,  (Turner) . .  1  50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  i  25 

Darwin's  Animals  &  Plants  under  Domestication, 2  vols.  0  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c. . .  cloth..  60 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (newEdition) .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr..  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Flax  Culture . 50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cultuvist,  (Revised  Edition) .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Guitarist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cultuvist . . . . .  1  50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson. .  .  150 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  IT.  White. . .  2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Mileh  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4 :  el’d  pis.  6  00 
Harris’ Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each  150 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture . 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 100 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine .  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . paper. .  80 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse. . . . . .  1  00 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  (new) .  1  50 

(Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  30c . cloth. .  60 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper,  40c.,  hound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book _ /. . ■ .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . . . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  tlie  Hog...  . . 100 

Youatt  on  Sheep.. . 100 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Nov.  14, 18GS,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW-YOUK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  this  m’th.43 1,500  2,930.000  1,161 ,000  211,500  823,000  1,113,000 

26  days  tost  m'tli  .368.000  1,725,000  2, 3S9, 000  01,000  310,000  2,217,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  davs  this  m’tli, 353,000  2,086,000  2,289,000  196,000  357,500  1,991,000 

25  clays  last  m’tli.277,000  2,119,000  2,033,000 152,000  217,500  1,761,000 

IJ.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  clays  1868. .  .434.500  2,939,000  1,161.000  244,500  823,000  1,113,000 

26  clays  1807. .  .503,000  3,598,000  2,491,000  371,000  1,163,000  2,719,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  clays  1868  358,000  2,086,000  2,289,000  196,000  357,500  1,091,000 
26  days  1S67  277,000  2,119.000  2,038,000  152,000  217,500  1,761,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jail.  1  to  Nov.  14. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye, 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1863  . 

...842.393  4 

i,809,527  5 

,645,795 

153,093 

— 

61,598 

1867 . 

...698,623  t 

!, 252, 969  6 

,900.400 

349,195 

111,970 

886,863 

1S66 . 

340,735  10. 

,556,000 

192,489  : 

1,067,567 

434,561 

4. 

Slock  Of 

grain  in 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn , 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Matt, 

1808. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Nov.  10. . 

...1,821,057 

2,773,309 

123,248 

37 1 ,055 

2,082,793 

23.691 

Oct.  12... 

2,508,744 

31,825 

22,026 

1,393,936 

50.651 

Sept.  9. .. 

...  246,549 

2,143,590 

— 

16,990 

256,427 

07,004 

Aug.  11. . 

...  585,370 

1.611,468 

- — 

575 

489,100 

92,905 

July  13... 

...  592,919 

1 ,460,412 

28,897 

575 

780,825 

57,138 

June  10... 

. .  .1,575. 797 

1,326,171 

51,460 

575 

527,364 

11.565 

May  12... 

....  379,842 

1.039, Gil 

33,341 

— 

493,491 

8,705 

Apr.  13.,.. 

...  686,010 

1,228,259 

8,276 

13.235 

894,109 

Mar.  10... 

...1,175,152 

1.719,822 

43,542 

46,614 

1,794,212 

34,102 

Feb.  11... 

...1,507,679 

t.  705,330 

1S2,111 

03,032 

2,134.101 

65,237 

Jan.  13  . 

...1,647,418 

1,431,553 

189,330 

161,313 

2,379,8.26 

69,389 

1SG7. 

Dee.  11. . 

...1,804.215 

1,653,094 

202,900 

392,815 

.3,199.563 

83,445 

Nov.  12.. 

...  911,139 

1,954,706 

134,513 

361,053 

2,246.752 

53,155 

Receipts  at  tide  water  at  Albany  to  Nov.  1th  . 


1363. 

1367. 

1366 


Flour, 
bbls. 
..339,100 
..236,500 
.  .213,900 


Wheat, 

bush. 


Corn, 

bush. 


Rye, 

bush. 


Barley, 

bush. 


Oats, 
bush . 


9.913,700  . 15,959,200 . 500,700  2,343.100  9,189,10 1 
5,999,100  14,009,100  625,100  2,302,500  5,319,100 
3,893,000  23,135,900  857,500  3,210,600  7,786,400 


Nov.  14. 
133  V 

$5  50  c it  3 


g  13  50 
«  15  @12  00 
6  60  @  7  20 
‘  ‘  ‘  @  8  50 


@1 

@15 

@11 


5  50  @6 
5  75  @8 
5  10  @6 
2  10  @  2 
1  40  @  2 
1  10  ©  1 
1  11  @1 
72  © 
Nornim 


60 

© 

1 

70 

1 

30 

@ 

1 

45 

25 

@ 

2 

38  K 

1 

05 

@ 

2 

20 

65 

@ 

1 

35 

65 

@ 

1 

40 

70 

@ 

1 

40 

70 

® 

1 

40 

70 

© 

90 

65 

Or 

00 

26K® 

27M 

24 

@ 

24  % 

15 

@ 

25 

12 

@ 

25 

75 

@ 

85 

80 

© 

90 

13%@ 

1454 

12 

® 

m 

:  00 

3 

25 

2 

90 

© 

3 

10 

2  50  @  : 


35  @ 
8  @ 
S'A® 
5  @ 
45  @ 
32  @ 
20  @ 


55 

12K 

16 

65 

62^ 

50 

36 


Current  Wholesale.  Brices. 

Oct.  14. 

Price  of  Gold .  J3GV 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  6  50  @9  15 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  S  75  @15  2.r 

Extra  Western  . .  7  15.  - 

Extra  Genesee . . . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour .  6  00 

Corn  Meal. .  ...  5  35  @6  45 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White.  2  25  @2  78 
AH  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  50  @  2  20 

Corn—  Yellow  . .  120  @123 

Mixed .  .  1  15  @  1  19« 

Oats—  Western .  73^f@  15 

State .  "Nominal. 

Rye  .  .  1  60  @  1  70 

Barley  . . 

Hay"— Bale  73  100  16 . 

Loose . 

Straw,  fi  100  ft . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  19  ft 

Hops— Crop  of  1868, 19  ft  _ 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  IP  ft 

Seed— Clover,  19  ft  . 

Timothy,  .19  bushel .  3  00'®  S  25 

Flax.  19  bushel . .  2  70  @2  80 

Sugar— Brown,  ?(  ft  .  10%@  14% 

Molasses.  Culm,  19  gal  .  35  @  05 

Coffee— Rio.iCold,  in  bond)  l‘A®  12 14 
Tobacco.  .Kentucky,  &c.-,fl  ft.  8  @  20 

Seed  Leaf,  19  ft  .  5  ©  65 

Woor _ Domestic  Fleece,  19  ft.  35  ©  65 

Domestic,  pulled,  ¥  ft .  34  @  52 

California,  unwashed,. . 

Tallow.  19  ft . 

Oil-Cake— .?)  ton . 58  00 

Pork— Mess,  19  barrel .  28  75 

Prime,  19  barrel . . 24  00 

Beef— PI  Tin  mess .  11  50 

Lard,  in  Ires.  &  barrels,  ?!  ft. 

Butter— Western,  ?!  ft . 

Slate,  19  ft  . . 

Ciieesk . 

Beans—?)  bushel .  3  50 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,?)  Ini.  1  45 

Eggs— Fresh,  19  dozen 
Poultry  — Fowls,  19  ft. . 

Turkeys,  19  ft . 

Potatoes, new— 19  bbl.. 

Apples— 19  barrel . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  P  bbl .  1  25 

Cranberries..?! barrel . 10  00 

Turnips— 19  bbl .  2  00 

CAlSBAGtiS— ?*  100 .  7  50 

Onions— 19 .100  .bunches .  5  50 

Beets — 19  100  bunches.. .  2  00 

Cucumbers—?i  100 . 

Tomatoes— 19  basket... 

Squashes— 19  bbl . 

Pears—®  bbl .  6.00 

Crapes—?!  pound . 

Quinces— ® bbl..  . . 

venison— by  the  carcass  ?) 

Gold  has  fallen  to  132,  and  rallied  to  135%,  since  our  last, 
closing  at  133%  .  .Money  has  been  unprecederftedly  ac¬ 
tive  and  c  .ose  to-day,  but  closes  more  comfortably  for  bor¬ 
rowers  ...  General  business  has  been  seriously  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  decline  in  Gold,  and  the  severe  stringency 
in  money  . .  Breadstuff's  have  been  quite  freely  offered  at 
much  lower  prices,  as  a  rule  ;  yet  the  demand  lias  not 
been  remarkably  active,  either  for  shipment  or  for  home 
use.  The  transactions  toward  the  close  are  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  scale,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  in  favor  of 
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58 

00 
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75 
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00 
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55 
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30 
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buyers _ Provisions  have  been  likewise  in  better  supply 

and  less  request  at  reduced  quotations,  closing  heavily, 
in  most  instances _ Cotton  has  been  plenty  and  depress¬ 

ed  ;  the  inquiry  has  been  moderately  active,  largely  for 
export.  The  receipts  at  tiie  ports,  thus  far  this  season, 
since  Sept.  1st,  are  some  410,000  bales,  against  235,000 
same  time  last  year ;  exports,  142,500  bales,  against 
84,000  bales  same  time  in  18G7 :  stock  at  the  ports  at  latest 
dates  160,000  bales,  against  118,000  bales  last  year.... 
Wool  has  attracted  less  attention,  and  prices  have  been 

quoted  less  firm,  on  a  moderate  offering  of  all  grades _ 

Hay  has  been  in  demand  at  uniform  prices. .. .Hops, 
Seeds,  and  Tobacco  have  been  inactive  at  drooping  prices. 

New  York  I.ive  Stock  Jlurkets.— 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

Oct.  19th . 7,690  73  1,589  45,923  29.155  84,331 

do.  26th . 6,929  92  1,661  43,765  29.296  86,746 

Nov.  2d . 5,997  71  1,877  33,924  37,354  79,223 

do.  9th . 5,163  92  1,406  40,102  24,402  71,165 

do.  16th . 5.648  110  1,150  40,850  23,195  70,952 

Total  in  .five  Weeks . 31,337  438  6.677  209,564  143,402  392,417 

do.for previous lireets.27,924  456  7,028  160, G34  79,817  275,869 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Aver  1 

age  per  Week. 

.  6,223 

87 

1,335 

41,913 

28.680 

do. 

do.  last  Month  6,981 

114 

1,756 

40,158 

19,954 

do. 

do.  prev's  Month  5.724 

178 

1,870 

36,011 

16,309 

Average  per  lire/'. 

1867.  5.514 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do.  do.  1866. 

.  5,748 

94 

1.200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do.  do.  1865. 

US 

1.500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. 

do.  do.  1861. 

. 5,161 

145 

1,'dl 

15.315 

12.676 

do. 

do.  do.  1863. 

129 

694 

9.941 

21,670 

Total 

in  1867 . 

....293,832 

3,369 

60,941 

1,174,154 

1,102,643 

Total 

in  1866  . 

. . .  .208,880 

4.885 

62.420 

1.040.000 

672,000 

Total 

ill  1865 . 

. . .  .270,274 

6,161 

71,991 

836.733 

573,197 

Total 

in  1861 . 

. . .  .267,609 

7,603 

75.621 

782,162 

660.270 

Total 

in  1863 . 

6,470 

35,705 

519,316 

1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  Nov.  lflth, the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
eacli  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  live 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  dull  and  discouraging  to  drov¬ 
ers.  Prices  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  sales  slow. 
The  majority  of  the  stock  has  been  below  ordinary,  and 
only  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  best  in  every  hundred  head 
bring  within  l@,l'  »c.  per  lb.  of  the  highest  prices  given.  A 
large  run  of  sheep  and  lambs,  together  with  a  fair  increase 
of  hogs,  has  affected  the  sale  of  beef  somewhat;  but  the 
generally  poor  quality  of  the  beef  has  done  more  than  nil 
else  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  market  and  depress  prices. 
Many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  town  with 
their  own  droves,  for  want,  of  homo  purchasers.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  19th  glutted  tiie  market,.— 
not,  however,  with  good  beeves,  which  nearly  held  their 
own  and  sold  quickly,  blit  with  little  ones,  three  of  which 
would  hardly  be  equal  to  an  ordinary  bullock,  and  sold 
slowly.  The  following  gives  tliarange  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold 


Oct.  19th  ranged 

8@16^c. 

Av.  13&C.  Largest 

sales 

12 

@15 

do.  26th 

do. 

S@16>£c. 

do.  13)4c. 

do. 

do. 

12 

@15 

N  o  v.  2<1 

do. 

lfi®16'/40. 

do.  13%c. 

do. 

do 

13 

©1454 

do.  9th 

do. 

9@!6’^c. 

do.  13’Ko. 

do 

do. 

13 

@15 

do.  16tli 

do. 

S@  16)40. 

do.  13%c. 

do. 

do. 

13®  15 

The  lowest  prices  oil  the  list  were  for  a  few  iots  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  market,  proper.  The  majority  of  tiie 
cattle,  however,  were  poor,  and  12c.@14c.  per  pound  may 
be  considered  the  average  price.  We  think  the  decline 
to  be  lc.  per  pound  below  last  month’s  prices,  witli  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  firmness  manifest  at  tiie  close  of  our  report.  Nov. 
16th. . .  .Milcli  Cows  are  more  frequently  called  for, 
and  not  enough  good  milkers  are  to  be  had  to  supply  tiie 
demand.  Some  fresh  cows  have  sold  as  high  as  $110@ 
$120  each,  with  their  calves.  The  market  lias  been  brisk 
all  the  month,  and  every  thing  sold  out  each  day.  Prices 
range  from  $50@$120;  most  of  the  sales  are  between  $85 
@$100...  Veal  Calves  go  off  quickly  at  an  advance 
of  lc.@l  14c.  per  pound  live  weight.  A  few  “  hog-dress- 
ed”  calves  are  coming  into  market,  and  sell  at  15c. @ 
17c.  per  pound.  Prices  for  fresh  calves  range  at  12c. @ 
1354c.  per  pound.  Poor  ones  sell  as  low  as  10c.  ncr 
pound,  or  by  the  head  for  $8@$14  each. .  .Sheep  and 
Lambs  come  running  to  the  city  as  if  frosty  fields  were 
a  dislike  to  them.  To  say  the  market  was  more  than 
full,  is  putting  it  very  mild.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
abundance  of  the  supply  by  comparing  tiie  weekly  aver¬ 
age  for  the  month,  42,178  head,  with  the  weekly  average 
given  for  last  year,  22,151  head.  With  a  large  lot  of  mut¬ 
ton  on  the  hooks  in  butchers’  stalls  yet  unsold,  drovers 
have  found  it  hard  work  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks,  even 
at  a  decline  of  lc.@l!4c.  per  pound.  Selections  from 
the  best  lots  of  “  prime  ”  sheep  brought  as  high  as  6c.  per 
pound,  and  good  lambs  rarely  exceeded  754c.  per  pound. 
Some  lots  sold  by  the  bead  for  less  than  $2.00  each,  and 
some  remained  from  day  to  day  unsold.  Prices  range 
at  4;lc.@6c.  per  pound  for  sheep,  and  5c.@754c.  for 
lambs. ..  .Swine  begin  to  come  in  more  freely,  and  a 
decline  of  14c  @%c.  per  pound  is  the  result.  The  large 
run  of  over  37.000  bead  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  2  was 
a  little  more  than  the  market  could  stand,  and  prices  de¬ 
clined  full  lc.  for  the  first  day.  At  the  close  of  our  re¬ 
port,  tilings  look  a  little  better,  and  good  bogs  bring 
8j4c.  per  pound;  poor  to  medium,  7'4ci@8!4c.  per  pound.  | 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Mark  All  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  New  or  Old. 

Mow  to  ISeinit : — Clieclcs  011  New- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  tiie  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tbe  new  system, 
Which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  Sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Obsenie,  tiie  Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
tbe  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 
_ • 

I*ostag>e.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  tbe  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve.cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  'the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

W<»r«5s. — December  again  !  and  with 
it  we  add  another  to  our  many  portly  volumes.  As  we 
look  back  upon  our  works,  we  feel  no  little  satisfaction  at 
tiie  amount  of  instructive  matter  that  they  contain,  the 
variety  of  topics  presented,  and  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  they  are  illustrated.  That,  our  readers'  appreciate 
our  labors  is  not  a  little  gratifying,  and  we  are  cheered 
by  many  kind  words.  That  our  old  friends  will  become 
slid  older  ones  we  do  not  doubt,  and  the  Publishers  offer 
attractive  inducements  for  new  ones  to  join  our  circle. 
So  we  say  no  words  of  advice,  but  only  words  of  welcome, 
repeating  our  promise  to  endeavor  to  make  the  Agricul- 
turist  better  each  year, 

Msirsisiie. — Frank  Stone,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  The  Parasite,  or  Rosin-weed,  was  figured  in 
November,  on  page  414,  but  we  omitted  to  give  you 
credit  for  the  very  excellent  and  interesting  specimen. 

About  Evergreens. — The  planting  of 
evergreens,  is  largely  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  disappointment  that  at¬ 
tends  the  attempt  at  their  culture.  Much  failure  might 
be  avoided  did  planters  take  pains  to  study  the  subject. 
I11  Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens  we  have  a  long-needed 
authority,  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  different 
species,  but  a  guide  as  to  their  probable  suitableness  to 
peculiar  soils  and  locations,  as  well  as  to  their  hardiness. 
(The  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  than  which  there  can 
be  no  better  authority  on  evergreens,  has  a  notice  of  this 
work  reaching  through  two  numbers.  Though  it,  as 
might  be  expected,  takes  exceptions  to  some  of  the 
author’s  botanical  views,  the  Chronicle  gives  it  a  most 
appreciative  review,  and  says  ;  “  In  a  word,  we  like  tlio 
little  book,  and  we  believe  it  more  likely  to  meet  with 
public  favor  than  any  recent  work  on  Conifers,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted."  A  handsome  volume  of  435  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Price  by  mail  $3. 

IBojuse  —  “  Subscriber,”  Wriglits- 

ville,  Pa.,  will  find  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  houses 
built  by  Mr.  Judd,  at  Flushing,  in  the  Agriculturist  for 
March,  1SG7.  Probably  wc  may  give  his  latest  plans  and 
improvements  in  an  early  future  number. 

Mciiclerson's  New  Work. — The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson’s  11  Gardening  for  Profit  "  lias 
probably  not  been  equalled  by  that  of  any  horticultural 
work  of  the  present  day.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  told  just  what  people  wished  to  know — tiie  way  in 
which  lie  made  money  by  market  gardening,  and  put  in 
a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requisites  to  success,  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Henderson  lias  the  most  extensive 
florist’s  establishment  in  the  country.  lie  is  not.  afraid 
that  people  should  know  that  ho  keeps  up  this  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and  more  than 
that,  that  ho  is  quite  willing  that  all  should  know 
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anti  practice,  if  they  choose,  the  very  processes  which  he 
finds  most  profitable.  With  this  view  lie  has  written 
Practical  Floriculture,  in  which  he  tells  all  the  "secrets” 
of  the  trade  in  vigorous  Hendersonian  style,  and  he  gives 
full  instructions  in  his  way  of  doing  things.  Not  only  is 
the  whole  “art  and  mystery  ”  of  propagation  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the  plants 
after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  is  not  one 
for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s  wants 
are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or  in 
the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  his  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  we 
predict  for  it  a  similar  popularity.  Special  contributions 
have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Baumann,  Jas.  Flem¬ 
ing,  and  others.  Beautifully  illustrated ;  ready  in  January. 

Semi  ms  :j  ESolitlsiy  fl'rcseiit,  to  a. 

country  or  other  friend,  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Agri- 
< cullurist .  It  wilt  be  useful,  and  will  remind  the  recipient 
of  the  giver;,  every  time  it  comes  to  hand.  When  desired, 
in  such  cases,  the  Publishers  enclose  in  the  first  number 
an  office  receipt,  marking  on  it  the  name  of  the  donor. 

CsittSe  SMseases. — A  new  work  by  Prof  j 
John  Gamgee  on  Cattle  Diseases,  adapted  to  the  needs  1 
of  American  farmers  ^uul  breeders,  is  in  the  course  of 
preparation  and  soon  to  be  issued  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
Prof  G.  has  been  for  nearly  a  year  past,  and  is  now. 
studying  the  diseases  of  American  neat  cattle  and  will  be 
greatly  obliged  for  any  information  which  will  add  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Address, 
care  of  the  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Seeds,- Please  understand  that  we  send  out 
no  seeds  to  subscribers,  except  in  collections,  as  stated  in. 
our  premium  lists.  We  have  no  seeds  whatever  for  sale  : 
those  wishing  to  purchase  should  apply  to  dealers,  l he 
names  of  several  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  and  who  will  fill  orders  by  mail,  with  care. 

Stasaulry  Hr&mkos-gw,, — If  any  one  supposes- 
becanse  wo  have  routed  and  defeated  the  “  Gift  Enter¬ 
prise”  wc  have  done  with,  humbugs,  he  makes  a  great, 
mistake.  These  were  only  the  light  artillery  ot  the 
grand  army  ;  being  able  to  move  rapidly  and  change 
front  often,  wc  were  obliged  to  follow  them  up— to  the 
neglect  sometimes  of  other  divisions  of  the  enemy.  Hav 
ing  driven  back  this  battery,  and  Congress  having spiked 
t  heir  guns,  wc  can  attend  to  some  of  the  intrenched  forces. 

...Mutual  Benefit  Associations.  Be  cautious  here! 
Some  of  these  are  doubtless  started  in  good  laith.  while- 
others  are  pure  frauds,  as  no  such  ”  companies  ”  are  to  be 
found  at  the  places  advertised'.  We  have  called  at  the 
ofiices  of  several  ol  these  associations,  as  designated  by 
their  circulars,  etc  At  some  we  found  a  regular  office 
with  the  usual  outfit  of  desks,  clerks,  books,  etc.,  such 
as  pertain  to  an  ordinary  Life  Insurance  Co.,  while  in 
other  cases  we  lonnd  ourselves  confronted  by  the  '•  shin  - 
ele  ”  of  some  old  offender  in  the  quack  doctor  line. 
These  old  chaps  avail  themselves  of  every  dodge  to  bring 
fpli  into  their  nets,  and  “agents”  for  a  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  is  one  of  them.  Assuming  that  an  association 
of  the  kind  is  managed  by  honest  hands,  of  what  “  bene¬ 
fit  '  is  it’  We  have  looked  into  the  plans,  and  as  they 
have  been  presented  wc  fail  to  see  any  inducement  for 
anybody  to  invest.  An  association  of  this  kind  is  not  a 
Life  Insurance  Co.  but  a  “  Mutual  Association  ’’  for  the 
benefit  of  deceased  members.  Let  us  look  a  little  closely 
at  the  plan.  One  of  these  associations  proposes  to  classi¬ 
fy  members  by  their  ages.  For  Instance,  persons  between 
the  ages  of  2b  and  25  years  make  one  class,  those  from  25  to 
GO  another,  and  so  on.  We  are  told  that  each  class,  when 
complete,  will  have  5000  members.  The  “Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  '  consists  in  this, — - when  one  member  dies  in  any  class, 
each  of  the  survivors  is  to  pay  a  dollar  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  Suppose  you  join  a  class  at  20  years  of  age 
and  live  until  you  are  GO  years  old.  What  have  ,  you  to 
pay  out  as  a  tax  for  deaths  in  your  class  for  forty  years  ? 
Taking  their  estimate,  that  thirty  members  will  die  in 
each  class  every  year,  you  are  taxed  $1  for  each  death, 

(it  is  generally  a  few  cents  more,  to  defray  postage,  etc.), 
which  would  amount  in  forty  years  to  $1,200.  But  at  this 
death  rate  it  would  take  over  1(10  years  for  any  one  class 
to  die  off’  which  is  over  three  times  longer  than  the  average 
duration  of  human  life.  So  that,  in  reality,  if  you  pay  $1 
for  each  member  who  dies,  you  will  in  forty  years  have 
paid,  say  three  times  $1,200,  or  $3, GOO.  Suppose  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  die,  what  will  your  iamily  get  from 
the  association  '?  The  $3,000  represent  3,600  deaths  out  of 
5,000  members  ;  so  that  your  family  get  for  your  outlay  of 
$3,600  just  $1  ,-100,  at  the  time  of  your  death.  Of  course  the 
association  claims  that  the  class  is  kept  up  to  the  full  num¬ 
ber  by  addition  of  new  members,  but  this  is  not  practi¬ 


cable.  Wo  are  well  assured  that  an  old  organization  of 
this  sort  of  several  years’  standing  has  only  a  few  hundred 
members  including  all  ages,  and  that  for  a  year  or  more 
the  admission  of  new  members  has  not  more  than  equal¬ 
ed  the  death  rate.  From  all  we  can  learn,  then,  we  feel 
assured  that  these  “Benefit  Associations ”  are  ill  advis¬ 
ed,  impracticable,  and  unsafe. .  .We  would  suggest  to  per¬ 
sons  visiting  New  York  to  avoid  the  various  cheap  jew¬ 
elry  and  plated  ware  venders  in  basement  stores  and  on 
streets  leading  from  the  Railroad  Stations  and  Steamboat 
Landings.  Every  few  days  we  hear  complaints  of  swin¬ 
dling  at  these  places,  principally  of  strangers  who  are 
spending  a  few  days  in  the  city.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to 
buy  a  tiling  you  do  not  want,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  may 
be.  This  holds  doubly  true  with  jewelry,  plated  ware, 
and  the  like.  If  one  wishes  to  purchase  articles  of  this 
kind,  let  him  go  to  a  regular  dealer,  and  if  lie  is  a  stranger 
in  New  York,  let  him  step  into  our  office  and  wc  will  tell 
him  where  to  find  one;  but  let  him  keep  out  of  all  un¬ 
derground  places  of  this  kind _ “One  Dollar”  shops 

are  multiplying  ;  it  is  the  old  “  anything  on  this  board 
for  a  shilling  ”  expanded  to  a  dollar.  These  shops  differ 
in  extent  and  style,  but,  take  them  as  a  class,  there  is 
no  advantage  in  them,  but  the  contrary  Persons  may 
rest  assured  that  merchants  do  not  sell  things  for  less 
than  their  value.  And  we  have  yet  to  see  the  article 
worth  more  than  $1.00  to  be  had  at  these  places.  Their 
main  stock  in  trade  is  “  Fine  Gilt  Jewelry”  and  galvan 
ized  trumpery  called  “  plated  ware.”  We  deprecate  most 
earnestly  the  taste  that  seeks  after  and  uses  such  stuff'. 

. . .  .The  Fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechani 
■cal  Association  was  a  grand  exhibition,  and  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  use  the  name  of  St.  Louis  or  of  Missouri  in 
an  article  on  Humbugs ;  but  the  truth  obliges  us  to  pro¬ 
test— and  all  right-thinking  people  in  Missouri  will  sus 
tain  us  in  it — against  coupling  so  noble  a  fair  with  a  base 
swindle.  Every  lottery,  every  drawing,  every  game  of 
chance  of  every  kind,  we  hold  to  be  a  crime  and  a  fraud 
against  the  public,  and  wc  cannot  except  the  “  Grand 
Drawing  of  the  Paschal  House  Association.”  Even  if 
this  drawing  was  held  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  even  if 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  did  so  far  forget  his  office  as  to 
preside  at  the  drawing,  we  can  not  the  less  denounce  it. 
Many  bought  tickets,  and  but  few  drew  prizes.  '  Many 
fools  lost  their  money,  and  a  few  sharpers  made  a  “  pile.  ” 
Notwithstanding  the  drawingwas  held  on  a  place  dedi¬ 
cated  to  better  things,  and  the  presence  of  the  Mayor 
■of  St.  Louis  gave  promise  that  “  everything  was  serene,” 
somehow  —  nobody  can  tell  how,  and  wouldn't  it  he 
could— the  chief  prizes  happened  to  go  to  the  members  of 
the  association  aforesaid.  Didn't  the  St.  Louis  people 
ever  hear  of  the  great  “  Crosby  Opera  House  Lottery''” 

!  Wc  will  give  ihe  Mayor  credit  for  being  ashamed  of  his 
I  share  in  the  swindle,  as  he  has  published  an  article 
s  stating  that  the  whole  thing  was  unlawful  and  wrong. 

and  “  warns  all  persons  from  entering  into  any 
j  similar  enterprise  whatever.”  That  warning  is  very 
j  good  of  the  Mayor,  and  if.  as  Sambo  said,  it  had  come 
“just  previously  before”  instead  of  “just  previously 
after  ”  the  “  drawing.”  if,  might  have  had  some  effect. . . 
Wheat  that  produces  300  bushels  to  the  acre  !  Let  every 
body  send  at  once  to  the  “  Southern  Experimental  Com¬ 
pany,’  and  get— beautifully  sold.  Mr.  S.  E.  Company— 
whoever  you  may  be— you  are  very  green.  If  you  had 
put  it  at  50  or  even  100  bushels,  the  thing  might  have 
caught  a  few,  but  you  have  spoilt  the  whole  with  your 
300  bushels.  “It  outrivals  all  acclimated  novelties” 
—we  should  say  so.  It  is  “  Rocky  Mountain  Mammoth 
Wheat,”  of  course  it  is,  and  wasn't  the  Pacific  Railroad 
built  by  the  S.  E.  Company,  all  on  purpose  to  bring  in 
this  Mammoth  thing?  “It  is  unlike  wheat  in  every 
respect,  except  it  makes  a  very  good  flour.”  Why  call  it 
wheat  at  all  ?  Wh y  not  say  wliat  the  thing  is  ?  “  Entirely 
new  kind  of  Grain  ” — confounded  li  -  l£ly  story.  “  How 
to  send  money  ”  isavery  necessary  direction.  Few  will 
be  fools  enough  to  heed  it.  “  Southern  Experimental 
Company,”  try  again ....  Farmers  arc  liable  to  be  swin 
died  at  their  own  doors.  One  of  the  latest  dodges  is  for 
a  couple  of  chaps  with  surveyors’  instruments  to  come 
along,  pretending  that  they  arc  surveying  for  a  railroad 
the  line  of  which  will  run  directly  through  your  farm. 
For  a  consideration  of  $50  or  so,  they  can  be  induced  to 
go  a  little  to  one  side.  If  any  such  fellows  come  along, 
ask  to  see  their  authority.  If  they  can’t  show  any,  then 
show  yours,  and  order  them  off  of  the  premises. 

Aquariaim. — “Effie.” — You  will  find  a  note 
on  feeding  gold-fish  on  page  418,  last  month.  Any  plants 
that  grow  in  our  ponds  and  deep  streams,  nearly  or  quite 
submerged,  will  do  in  an  aquarium.  The  Water-Ranun¬ 
culus,  Water-Milfoil,  and  Honey-wort  are  among  those 
most  used.  These  arc  now  probably  in  their  winter 
state,  and  must  be  sought  for  at  the  bottom. 

The  Concord  drape  in  Missouri.— 

A.  A.  Blumer,  Pike  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  that,  in  1866.  lie 
planted  1800  vines  of  Concord,  which  fruited  this  year, 


and  proved  a  failure.  Mr.  B.  nays  that,  “apparently,  the 
Concord  does  not  improve  here  in  Pike  Co.,  but  proves 
as  bad  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  any  assertions  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.”  The  Iona  and  Delaware  do 
well  in  his  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Grape  Growers’  Association  have  recently 
decided  by  a  vote,  which  wc  think  was  unanimous,  that 
the  Concord  is  the  best  grape  for  Missouri.  All  tins 
goes  to  show  that  the  question  of  varieties  is  a  local  one. 
No  one  variety  of  fruit  can  be  the  best  for  every  part 
of  any  State,  especially  for  one  so  large  as  Missouri. 

Ciiutoia  Grape  BSlightiiag-. — J.  Wells 
has  a  row  of  Clintons,  on  each  side  of  a  garden  walk  ;  a 
drain  from  the  cellar  runs  close  by  the  roots  of  one  row. 
The  same  grape  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  does  well. 
The  trouble  probably  is  the  drain  from  the  collar,  which 
keeps  the  soil  around  the  roots  unduly  moist. 

Salsify  autl  Parsnips. — “  J.  W.,”  War¬ 
ren,  III.  These  are  left  in  the  ground  mainly  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  as  it  saves  trouble  in  storing,  and  some 
think  that  they  arc  improved  by  the  action  of  frosti  In 
our  notes  for  the  month,  we  always  advise  lifting  and 
storing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  during  the  time  the 
ground  remains  frozen.  There  is  no  necessity  for  leaving 
them  until  spring.  Either  parsnips  or  salsify  may  be 
eaten,  when  large  enough,  in  summer  or  fall. 

Twelve  Thousand  B>«3Ssib->s'  Worth 

of  Engravings,  at  least,  will  be  given  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  during  1869.  To  obtain  neatly  printed  copies  of 
all  these,  will  cost  only  $1.50,  or  less  to  clubs,  with  all 
the  reading  matter  thrown  in. 

A  IBook  to  Make  a  CUootTL  Farmer. 

— “  Juvenile,”  Athens,  Tenn.  A  young  man  desirous  of 
being  a  good  farmer  wishes  to  buy  “  the  best  book  for 
beginners.”  The  young  man  wants  a  practical  book. 
He  had  better  let  theory  alone  until  he  has  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  of  agricultural  practice  and  experience  to  guide 
him.  This  he  will  get  ten  times  as  fast  in  the  garden  as 
in  the  field,  and  so  wc  think  the  very  best  book  we  can 
put  into  his  hands  is  Peter  Henderson's  “  Gardening  for 
Profit.''  In  this  he  will  learn,  1st,  the  value  of  clean,  deep, 
thorough  tillage;  2d.  the  importance  of  manure;  3d,  that 
well-directed  labor  pays;  4th,  the  importance  of  good 
seed  ;  5th,  the  necessity  of  raising  such  crops  as  one  has 
a  quick  market  for.  These  lessons  from  the  garden  are 
the  most  important  ones  that  a  young  farmer  can  learn  and 
practice,  and  are  just  as  applicable  on  a  1000-acre  farm  in 
Illinois  or  Tennessee  as  in  a  Jersey  market  garden. 
See  book  list.  Gardening  for  Profit  is  $1.50  by  mail. 

The  American  IfforticisSlnral  Am* 
nual  will  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  will 
contain  valuable  communications  and  reports  by  many  of 
the  eminent  horticulturists  of  the  country,  and  in  intrin¬ 
sic  value  and  beauty  of  illustration  will,  to  say  the  least, 
be  equal  to  the  volumes  which  have  preceded  it.  Price, 
by  mail,  50  cents,  paper;  73  cents,  cloth. 

H«w  to  Plant  Hickory  Ants.—1 11  T. 

.J."  We  have  not  had  much  experience,  but  found  last 
year  that  Hickory  nuts  sprouted  well  laid  in  sand  under  a 
flat  stone,  where  they  remained  moist  all  winter.  This 
year  we  are  planting  some  upon  a  mass  of  forest  leaves 
m  a  furrow,  covering  with  leaves  and  soil  3  inches  deep. 

Steaming'  Pood  for  Cattle,  etc.— 

Herbert  Mead,  of  Cross  River,  wishes  information  which 
we  can  hardly  give  without  gratuitously  advertising  Mr. 
Prindle’s  apparatus,  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  do. 
So  fiir  as  we  know,  the  steaming  is  not  done  under  pres¬ 
sure,  and  the  effects  of  steam  upon  fodder  at  high  pres¬ 
sures  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
periment,  and  is  an  important  subject  for  investigation. 

A  Christmas  SI  sow  of  Poultry. — 

We  publish  an  advertisement  of  a  National  Show  of 
Poultry  to  take  place  Christmas  week  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Poultry  Club, 
which  is  composed  of  men  whose  names  give  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  undertaking,  and  place  it  above  suspicion. 

The  Potomac  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  counties,  Va., 
was  organized  on  the  1-lth  of  September  by  tire  election 
of  lion.  Charles  H.  Bramhall,  of  Fairfax  Co.,  as  President, 
with  Mr.  Robert  A.  Phillips,  of  Alexandria  Co.,  as  first. 
Vice-President.  This  is  the  first  association  of  the  kind 
yet  formed  in  that  section  of  the  country,  which  lias 
great  capabilities  for  fruit  raising,  and  we  trust  that  sim¬ 
ilar  societies  will  he  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
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I'!'  WESjSj  PA¥. — Half  a  dozen  intelligent 
anti  thoroughly  practical  men  are  constantly  engaged 
in  hunting  up  information,  examining  and  sifting 
all  they  can  hear,  read,  and  see,  and  the  results  of 
their  labors  are  condensed,  into  these  pages  in  as  read¬ 
able  form  as  possible.  The  paper  is  as  valuable  for  what 
it  leaves  out— as  useless,  or  worthless,  or  worse— as  for 
what  it  prints.  Can  any  one  go  through  eight  hundred, 
r'ljumns  of  such  matter,  given  in  this  journal  each  year, 
without  getting  some  hint,  or  some  train  of  thought  that 
will,  in  the  end,  result  in  a  profit  of  far  more  than  the 
dollar,  or  dollar-and-a-half,  it  costs?  The  four  hundred 
engravings  will  alone  give  much  more  pleasure  and 
profit  than  the  money  would  bring  in  any  other  way. 

T«ci  Million  Hollars  Saved  ! — Any- 
bodywho  will  examine  the  tens  of  thousands  of  letters, 
circulars,  etc.,  which  we  have  received  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  humbug  fraternity,  will  very  readily 
endorse  the  estimate  recently  made  that  this  journal  alone 
has  saved  to  the  people  of  the  country  at  least  ten  million 
dollars  that  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  swin¬ 
dlers,  but  for  the  exposures  and  cautions  given  in  these 
pages.  The  truth  is,  more  than  half  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  have  been  cheated  by  the  swindling 
operators  of  one  kind  and  another,  though  few  people  are 
willing  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  been  in  the 
trap.  But  since  this  journal  has  obtained  an  almost 
universal  circulation,  the  swindlers  have  found  their 
occupation  gone,  or  nearly  so.  One  of  the  leading  oper¬ 
ators  recently  remarked,  that  “  they  ought  to  have  raised 
money  enough  to  have  bought  out  the  Agriculturist ,  type 
and  all,  and  shut  it  up.” — Mem.  It  is  not  for  sale,  and  will 
not  be  until  the  Humbugs  are  made  too  poor  to  buy  it. 

S&ive  fllie  Index  Slieet,  which  is  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  or  stitched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  without  cutting  the  thread. 

USoaotnl  Copies  of  Blits  Volume  will 
soon  be  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50  each,  il 
sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  volumes  (10  to 
20)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of  numbers 
.-cut  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our  regular  style 
for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra,  if  returned  by 
mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

ObsIss  can  at  any  time  be  increased,  by  remitting' 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
i  f  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

‘•Heat.ia  obi  OTsosaSiBag's.*'— The  other  day 
wc  received  a  club  of  subscribers  from  a  mountainous 
coal  region  in  Pennsylvania,  sent,  by  a  miner  who  remark¬ 
ed  that :  “We  have  not  a  foot  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  no 
time  above  ground  to  work  any,  but  we  lake  your  paper 
because  it  is  death  on  humbugs.  One  of  our  miners  had 
the  paper  sent  him  by  an  Eastern  relative  last  year,  and  a 
single  item  in  it  stopped  the  forwarding  of  $400  made  up 
in  our  mine  to  send  to  a  plausible  gift  enterprise. 
This  is  only  one  case.  A  lot  of  us  estimated  last 
week  that  the  single  copy  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  taken  here  has  saved  in  one  Mine  several  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  paper  has  been  loaned  and  read  until 
each  copy  has  been  worn  out,  or  soiled  too  much  to  he 
longer  read.  Our  wives  and  children  are  eager  after  it, 
and  the  pictures  are  greatly  interesting,  even  to  us  begrim  - 
ed  miners ” — We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  similar  testimonials.  The  work  pays  in 
the  satisfaction  it  gives,  notwithstanding  the  labor 
it  makes.  —  Thanks  to  the  aid  our  exposures  have 
drawn  from  Congress,  the  mails  are  measurably  closed 
against  a  considerable  class.  But,  like  diving  ducks, 
they  will  bob  up  somewhere  —  they  are  too  lazy  or 
naturally  too  dishonest  to  work  for  a  living— and  we  shall 
keep  our  trusty  gun  well  loaded,  cocked,  and  aimed, 
ready  to  pick  off  every  broad  bill  that  comes  to  the  surface. 

“  Tlae  MaaialeB-  sisaai  'IVst'iiuies”.'’  —  In 

this  little  work,  just  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
and  advertised  on  another  page,  Mr.  Halsey  Thrasher,  an 
old  hunter  and  trapper,  relates  his  experience.  When  a 
hoy,  like  many  others,  lie  became  fond  of  a  gun  and  trap, 
and  his  first  success,  as  lie  tells  us,  was  in  making  a  steel 
trap  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop  where  he  had  been  placed 
to  learn  a  trade.  From  his  first  exploits,  of  catching 
foxes,  to  the  time  when  lie  became  an  export  trapper  of 
the  bear  and  hunter  of  the  doer,  very  much,  of  course,  was 
learned,  and  in  his  book  this  is  all  told  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  would  care  to  bear  an  old 
hunter’s  story.  The  best  modes  of  hunting  and  trapping 
are  given,  with  hints  about  guns,  rilles.  and  traps,  and 
directions  for  tanning  skins,  etc.  The  work  is  illustra¬ 
ted.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  flexible  covers,  and  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1. 


TO  MORE  THAN 

of  «Mta*  Headers. 


Though  many  subscriptions  originally  extended 
beyond  this  year,  and  large  numbers  have  already  re 
newed  for  uext-  year,  in  Premium  Clubs  and  other¬ 
wise,  there  still  remain  more  than  100,000  names  to  ! 
be  renewed  on  our  books  before  the  wrapper 
writers  can  prepare  for  mailing  them  the  next  num¬ 
ber.  It  would  save  us  a  Thousand  dollars  at  least, 
if  we  could  have  these  renewals  come  right  in  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  so  that  the  entries 
could  all  be  made  by  experienced  clerks,  without  tlie 
extra  help  and  night  work  usually  required  the  hit 
ter  part  of  December.  JPlease  otillge 

BBS,  friends,  as  soon  as  yon  read  this  item,  by  sitting 
right  down,  and  sending  in  your  renewal  for  1869. 
All  the  letter  needed  is,  a  few  simple  words,  giv¬ 
ing  your  Post-oitice,  County,  State,  and  Name,  and 
the  amount  enclosed,  all  plainly  written.  If  three  j 
others  join  yon,  the  four  copies  cost  only  $5.  II 
making  up  a  larger  Club,  please  let  the  names  be  j 
forwarded  for  entry  at  once,  It  will  take  no  | 

longer  lo  attend  to  this  about  Dec.  1,  than  at  a  ! 

»  I 

later  date,  while  it  will  help  our  work  greatly. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  present  sub 
scriber  will  gladly  continue  reading  this  journal. 
The  paper  has  kept  right  oil  improving,  for  many 
years  past,  and  this  rule  will  hold  good  hereafter. 
Eaeli  year’s  experience,  and  increasing  mental  and 
pecuniary  resources,  enable  us  to  do  better  the 
next.  Our  success  has  been  abundantly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  we  have  higher  aims,  and  we  propose 
to  ourselves  to  supply  a  greatly  improved  journal 
next  year— one  full  of  good  things,  of  valuable 
practical  information  for  all  the  people,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  with  the  best  things  t-liat  first-class 
artists  and  engravers  can  bring  forth.  So  we  cor¬ 
dially  invite  all  our  large  circle  of  readers  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  Agriculturist  family  for  1869,  and  bring 
along  troops  of  new  acquaintances  for  introduction. 

Doors  open  anew  for  1S69  sit 
precisely  7%  A. M.,  Tuesday,  B&ee.  1.- 
Ailmissioia  Fee,  flea-  tlie  wliolc  yeas*, 
only  $1.50,  sm«l  Hess*  to  eoitspasiies. 


Crai-ileniBig'  for  tlie  Sontli?  or,  How  to 

Grow  Vegetables  aucl  Fruits.  By  the  late  Wm.  N.  White, 
of  Athens,  Ga,,  assisted  by  J.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  James 
Camak.  New  York,  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Pp.  444.  This 
work,  which  was  long  ago  announced,  is  now  ready.  Tlie 
death  of  Mr.  White  found  a  portion  of  the  work  in  an  in¬ 
complete  state,  but  two  of  his  horticultural  friends,  into 
whose  hands  he  committed  the  task,  kindly  finished  if. 
and  it  now  appears  to  fill  a  long-  vacant  place  in  our  hor¬ 
ticultural  literature.  It  is  the  only  work  we  have,  written 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Southern 
States.  Not  only  does  the  climate  of  these  States  require 
peculiar  modes  of  culture,  hut  it  allows  many  things  to 
be  grown  that  cannot  he  raised  at  the  North  except  under 
glass.  It  must  not  he  supposed,  however,  that  the  work 
is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Southern  gardeners ;  the  author 
has  presented  a  treatise  on  gardening  that  will  he  found 
useful  either  North  or  South,  and  has  discussed  the 
operations  of  horticulture  more  extendedly  than  is  tlie 
custom  with  writers  on  gardening.  The  division  devoted 
to  fruits  is  mainly  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Suren,  a  well-known 
pomologist  of  Clarksville,  Ga.,  and  will  he  found  to  he 
not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  The  lists  of 
varieties  that  upon  trial  have  been  found  suited  to  the 
South,  are  of  especial  value  to  those  who  contemplate  en¬ 
gaging  in  fruit  culture  in  that  section  of  tlie  country. 
Tlie  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  and  contains  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  author. — Price  by  mail  $2.00. 

rl’oiuatoes  Sai  Sllcliig'aii. —  “C.  W.,” 
Market  Gardener,  Detroit,  writes  his  experience  with 
tomatoes,  which  we  publish  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  varieties  will  not  he  equally  good  in  ail  parts  of  the 
country.  He  says:  “This  spring  I  purchased  seeds  of 
the  Early  Smooth  Red,  Early  York,  Early  Cedar  Hill,  and 
Keyes’  Prolific.  Tlii§  seed  was  all  planted  in  hot-beds, 
March  12tli,  and  the  plants  were  transplanted  into  other 
liot-beds,  April  21st,  G  Inches  apart  eacii  way.  They  all 
received  the  same  care,  and  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground  Slay  23d.  The  Smooth  Red  ripened  first,  the 
Keyes’  one  week  behind.  Cedar  Hill  and  Early  York  two 
weeks  later  still.  The  Cedar  Hill  is  one  of  tlie  greatest 
humbugs  ever  sent  out.  How  any  man  can  recommend 
it  to  be  an  early  and  smooth  variety,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is 
tlie  latest  and  worst  tomato  that  can  be  planted  by  tlie 
market  gardener,  and  the  Early  York  is  not  much  better.’’ 

4nB*ap«  rIT«\*  Si  nag-  at  llasiamomls- 
■port,  N.  Y.—In  October  last-,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
were  invited  by  tlie  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.  to  serve 
as  a  committee  to  subject  the  leading  varieties  of  native 
grapes  to  tlie  test  for  sugar  and  acids.  Those  who  grow 
grapes  on  tlie  large  scale  understand  what  tliis  means  ;  to 
others  we  may  briefly  explain.  The  relative  value  of 
grapes  for  wine  making— other  tilings  being  equal— de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  juice 
or  must.  Regarding  tlie  juice  as  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
water,  the  more  sugar  there  is  present,  the  denser  the 
liquid  will  be,  and  the  instrument  used  in  tlie  lest,  called 
a  saccharometer  '(sugar-measurer),  will  sink  more  or  less 
as  the  liquid  contains  less  or  more  sugar.  To  develop 
the  greatest  amount  of  sugar  by  proper  treatment  of  the 
vine  and  ripening  of  its  fruit  is  the  great  point  with  the 
vineyardist,  as  in  selling  his  crop  its  value  depends  up¬ 
on  the  quality  of  the  must.  The  amount  of  acid  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance  in  the  better  grapes,  but  is  of  consequence 
in  those  low  in  sugar.  This  is  ascertained  by  observing 
how  much  solution  of  ammonia  of  a  fixed  strength  is  re¬ 
quired  to  neutralize  a  measured  amount  of  must.  Thu 
committee  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder  as  Chairman,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Staunton 
Gould  as  Secretary.  The  manipulation  was  skillfully  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Wasson  of  the  Company.  A  detailed  ac¬ 
count  will  be  published,  and  wo  only  present  the  results 
in  brief,  with  the  remark  that  some  of  the,  samples  of 
grapes  had  been  subjected  to  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  a  severe  frost.  Delaware,  raised  by  E.  H.  Burgess,  89 
degrees  saccharometer,  8)4  thousandths,  acid  ;  ditto,  D. 
W.  Burgess,  103  deg.  saccli..  7  3  lOths.acid ;  ditto,  W.  B. 
Barton,  92  dog.  saccli.,  9)4  acid ;  ditto,  Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co.,  99  deg.  saccli.,  1014  acid ;  Israolla,  D.  S.  Wag- 
ener,  84  dog.  saccli.,  5;-*  acid  ;  Iona,  D.  S.  Wagoner,  101 
dog.  sacch.,  S  G-10ths  acid  :  Catawba,  A.  Eggleston,  S9J4 
deg.  saccli.,  12J4  acid:  ditto,  Urban  a  Wine  Co.,  80  deg. 
saccli.,  13 acid;  ditto,  E.  H.  Burgess,  91  deg.  saccli., 
13  2-10ths  acid;  ditto,  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,  01 
deg.  saccli..  12  3  lOtlis  acid  ;  Walter,  Ferris  &  Caywood, 
99  deg.  saccli.,  9  3-10tlis  acid;  Diana,  P.  V.  Wine  Co..  88 
deg.  saccli.,  12  Sloths  acid;  ditto,  Urbana  Wine  Co.,  90 
deg.  sacch..  11  l-10tli  acid;  Creveling,  P.  V.  Wine  Co., 
78 deg.  saccli.,  10  acid;  Alvey,  P.  V.  Wine  Co.,  83  deg. 
saccli..  12>4  acid;  Clinton,  P.  V.  Wine  Co.,  S5  dog.  saccli.; 
Concord,  P.  V.  Wine  Co.,  76  deg.  saccli..  6  acid  ;  Oporto, 
P.  V.  Wine  Co.,  78  deg.  saccli.,  12  5-10ths  acid  ;  Isabella, 
I’.  V.  Wine  Co.,  70  deg.  saccli.,  12J4  acid  ;  Scuppernong. 
from  S.  C  .apparently  not  fully  ripe,  00  deg.sacch.  ,9j4  acid. 
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Sell  a  si  Acre  of  Sjsisa«l,  if  necessary,  and 
stock  your  house  with  $10  to  $30  worth  of  good  books.  You 
and  your  sons,  if  you  have  them,  and  your  workmen,  will 
read  these ;  they  will  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  and  they 
will  lie  led  to  think  more,  will  be  happier  and  more  con¬ 
tented  at  work;  and  their  minds  will  be  disciplined  to 
think  more  correctly.  Such  a  collection  of  books  will 
change  the  whole  tone  of  the  farm,  and  result  in  many 
profitable  improvements. 

THe  IT.  (City)  Farmers’  Club. — 

Those  who  have  thought  us  severe  in  our  criticisms  on 
this  remarkable  adjunct  to  theN.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  are 
referred  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports: 

“James  A.  Whitney— Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  Club  is  a  great  power  for  good,  when  one  of  the 
members  gives  us  a  little  of  Moses,  a  little  of  Job,  two 
Latin  maxims,  and  some  choice  spread-eagle  in  one 
sentence,  etc.”  *  *  *  *  “  p,  t.  Quinn — Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  :  What  would  an  English  farmer  think  of  us  were  he 
to  step  into  this  Club  and  find  us  gravely  discussing  the 
propriety  of  cutting  food  for  animals,  and  Gamaliel  and 
all  the  doctors  of  the  law  thundering  their  anathemas 
against  hay-cutters?  lie  would  think  that  we  had 

as  yet  the  farmer’s  alphabet  to  learn . Why,  Mr. 

Chairman,  must  this  Club  be  forever  meddling  with  the 
first  principles,  and  laboring  to  npset  the  axioms  of  our 
profession?  We  make  ourselves  a  laughing-stock  all 
over  a  great  continent,  by  advancing  theory  in  the  face  of 
old  facts,  solid  facts,  proven  facts.” — The  report  does  not 
state  that  Mr.  Q’s  conundrums  were  answered. 

Tyi’olese  ILfircIio — “A.  E.  R.,”  Fayette, 
Iowa.  The  Tyrolese  is  a  variety  of  the  common  European 
Larch.  It  is  claimed  that  it  possesses  greater  vigor  of 
growth  and  durability  in  its  timber  than  the  ordinary 
form.  Of  this  we  have  no  proof,  and  it  is  quite  singular 
that  the  Tyrolese  Larch,  if  it  be  so  much  superior,  is  not 
used  in  the  great  plantations  of  England.  The  European 
Larch,  whether  Tyrolese  or  other,  is  a  most  -valuable 
timber  tree— probably  the  most  valuable  that  can  be 
planted.  As  to  shelter,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  the  Larch  belongs  to  the  Coniferce  family,  of 
which  most  of  the  members  arc  evergreens,  it  is  a  de¬ 
ciduous  tree,  and,  as  a  shelter  in  winter,  being  without 
leaves  it  would  be  greatly  inferior  to  a  true  evergreen. 

IPoirifB.lble  JFeiaces  or  SIcs.e"<i1E<i?h. — 
J.  II.  Haven,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  to  employ  his  leisure 
this  winter  in  making  portable  fencing,  so  that  he  can  do 
away  with  the  interior  fences  on  his  farm  and  pasture  it 
to  better  advantage.  We  have  published  several  plans, 
one  of  which  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  following 
numbers  of  the  Agriculturist- , — February,  1S88,  June  and 
August,  1887.  Hurdles  can  seldom  be  made  strong  enough 
to  be  a  good  defense  against  breachy  animals.  For  these 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  chain  tether  made  fast  to  the 
hind  leg.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  convenient  forms 
ol  portable  fence  unhampered  by  patents  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them  and  publish  some  of  the  best. 

S35  os-  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the 
farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking 
and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  ou  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  40 
actes  than  he  would- oh  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better  to 
sell  the  acre  of  land  than  do  without  the  books.  The 
Pnbljslieis’  premium  offers,  on  page  437,  open  a  way  to 
get  hooks  without  expense.  The  farmers  of  any  neigh¬ 
borhood  ought  to  put  their  heads  together  and  raise  a 
chib  of  subscribers,  receive  the  books,  and  hold  them  for 
general  use  by  all. 

ILsuTboi*  Exclaasage. — Wc  have  received  the 
semi-annual  report  of  the  Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange 
for  July,  18CS.  It  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  where  the 
great  mass  of  cheap  labor,  that  comes  to  us  from  Europe, 
finds  its  market.  The  most  thrifty  part  of  these  emi¬ 
grants  form  their  plans  before  they  leave  home,  and  press 
on  to  the  great  West,  where  friends  have  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  Others  come  without  any  definite  aim, 
except  to  benefit  their  temporal  condition,  with  very 
little  capital,  and  are  compelled  by  their  circumstances 
to  accept  the  first  opportunities  for  service  that  offer.  To 
this  class,  which  is  much  smaller  than  many  supppose, 
the  Labor  Exchange  is  of  incalculable  benefit.  It  meets 
the  poor  emigrant  on  his  landing  with  a  ready  market  for 
the  only  commodity  he  has  to  sell.  He  is  cheered  and 
comforted  at  once  with  his  brightening  prospects  in  the 
new  world.  The  statistics  show  12,931  engagements  in 
the  six  months;  15,318  applications  for  employment;  and 
15,700  orders  for  labor.  The  excess  of  these  orders  over 
engagements  shows  that  there  is  little  danger  of  too  large 


emigration  to  this  country.  More  than  five-sixths  of 
these  engagements  are  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  For  further  particulars,  address  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  Labor  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

Ci  ri  be  nil  be  s'  C»i-2a  sssatiL  €)©lt>sj. — “D.  P. 
P.,”  Williamsport,  Pa.  “  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  practice, 
which  prevailed  in  New  England  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  is  economical  ?” — The  practice  has  been  abandoned 
by  wise  farmers.  In  the  cobs  of  sound,  well-dried  corn 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  nutriment,  certainly  not  enough 
to  pay  for  grinding  or  cooking.  In  soft,  half-ripened  ears 
there  is  some  nourishment,  but  they  are  not  in  condition 
for  the  mil).  Then  in  grinding  it  was  always  noticeable, 
that  the  miller  took  his  toll  from  that  part  of  the  heap 
where  there  was  most  corn  and  the  least  cob.  Stock 
have  the  same  kind  of  instinct  as  the  miller,  and  it  is  best 
to  gratify  them.  The  bulk  that  is  wanted  in  feeding 
cattle  is  better  supplied  with  good  hay. 

BBretvers’CJraiiis — Vgtlme  as  Teen!. — 

It.  M.  Bunker  asks :  “Please  tell  if  it  is  profitable  to  feed 
malt, as  we  get  it  from  the  brewery, to  horses,  cattle,  swine 
and  poultry.  Is  it  injurious  ?  What  is  its  real  value  per 
bushel  when  corn  is  $1.50  ?  How  should  it  be  fed  out  ?”— 
Ans.— The  article  referred  to  is  not  malt ,  but  properly 
called  Brewers’  Grains,  and  is  the  barley  after  the  sprouts 
have  been  removed  and  the  malt  extracted.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  feed,  not  injurious,  unless  absurdly  misused.  It. 
contains,  according  to  S.  W.  Johnson's  IIow  Crops  Grow , 
on  an  average  about  70  per  cent  of  water  as  obtained  from 
the  brewery,  nearly  5  per  cent  albuminous  matter,  which 
is  the  measure  of  its  nutritious  quality,  and  over  l1/)  per 
cent  of  oily  matter,  while  sugar,  starch,  gum,  mucilage, 
etc.,  rich  with  the  oil.  all  going  to  supply  animal  heat  and 
fat,  make  up  over  11  per  cent.  Compared  with  corn, 
which  contains  about  14  percent  of  water  only,  it  con¬ 
tains  about  half  as  much  albuminous  nutriment,  one-fifth 
as  much  oil,  and  one-sixth  as  much  starch,  sugar,  etc.  It 
is  generally  worth  as  feed  more  than  is  asked  for  it. 

Minis  ffixpeiriiaii.eEBils. — Mr.  Frank  J.  Clarke, 
of  Butte  Co.,  instituted  a  course  of  experiments  to  guide 
him  in  managing  his  dairy.  He  is,  we  think,  an  accurate 
observer,  and  his  results,  which  he  sends  us,  tally  very 
well  with  the  views  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
the  most  study.  They  are  as  follows ;  1.  The  quality  of 
the  milk  differs  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  given  by  different  cows.  2.  In  buying  get  a  sample 
of  the  cow's  milk,  if  possible.  3.  Acow  gives  richer  milk 
when  fat  than  when  poor.  4.  A  cow  gives  poorer  milk 
with  the  first  calf  than  afterwards,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  5.  The  older  a  cow  is,  the  richer  her  milk,  until 
her  constitution  begins  to  fail.  G.  The  longer  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  calving,  the  richer  the  milk.  7. 
The  richness  of  the  milk  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
feed.  S.  The  richness  of  cream  varies— that  from  the 
richest  milk  making  the  most  butter.  9.  A  cow  should 
be  in  first-rate  condition  when  she  calves ;  all  the  fht  goes 
into  the  pail.  10.  The  strippings  or  last  milk  is  five  to 
nine  times  richer  than  the  first  milk  drawn.  11.  Acow 
must  be  in  good  health,  to  give  rich,  wholesome  milk.  12. 
Milk  should  be  skimmed  when  48  hours  old  and  sweet. 

SBMa.JOES.  IToiiaE'  Ctiaale’s  S3«b*ss6i>.  —  It 

is  an  improvement  to  their  looks,  which  is  important 
whether  you  want  to  sell  or  keep  them.  It  checks  the  bad 
habit  of  hooking,  and  they  should  therefore  be  put  upon 
young  cattle.  If  the  old  ones  have  already  formed  this 
habit,  it  prevents  mischief,  and  all  the  animals  fed  in  the 
same/yard  eat  more  quietly  and  thrive  better. 

BSesia-sEaBiJ  for  HBa-oacsay  Cows. — Otis 
Ford,  and  a  good  many  other  farmers  too,  no  doubt,  keep 
their  cattle  from  tearing  down  fences  by  bending  a  wire 
as  large  as  a  pipe  stem  so  as  to  clasp  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  animal,  and  then  tying  a  piece  of  stout  twine  in  this 
nose-jewel,  on  one  side.  Pass  it  through  holes  bored  in 
the  tips  of  each  horn  and  back  to  the  nose,  where  it  is 
drawn  moderately  tight  and  tied.  This  plan  presupposes 
that  the  animal  has  horns,  and  that  they  are  of  a  shape 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Stosie  ts.  Tile  I>s-siaais. — “  L.  M.  B.,” 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  “I  have  stones  convenient,  and  wish 
to  know  if  they  will  be  as  cheap,  and  serve  as  good  a 
purpose,  as  the  common  tile  drain.” — We  believe  it  is  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
tile  drains  are  the  cheaper,  and  better.  The  ditches  have 
to  be  made  much  wider  for  the  stone,  which  takes  more 
labor,  and  unless  there  is  a  duct  at  the  bottom  the  stones 
arc  sooa  clogged  with  mud  and  sediment,  and  the  drain 
is  spoiled.  James  S.  Munroe,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  as.re- 
ported  by  R.  M.  Copeland,  drained  a  bog  of  thirty  acres 
ten  years-  ago,  experimenting  with  stone  and  tile.  Al¬ 
though  the  stones  were  near  at  hand  and  the  tiles  cost  two 
cents  a  foot  delivered  upon  the  ground,  ho  found  that  the 


stone  drains  cost  about  15  per  cent  the  most.  A  part  of 
the  stone  drains  were  without  any  duct  at  the  bottom, 
and  these  filled  so  much  in  six  years,  that  they  had  to  be 
relaid.  Those  which  had  ducts  choked  more  or  less  in 
five  years,  and  the  tiles  were  working  satisfactorily  after 
eight  years.  We  do  not  know  of  an  experienced  land 
drainer,  who  does  not  prefer  tiles.  The  stones  are  best 
used  for  the  bottoms  of  walls  and  for  filling  up  low  places. 

I'Vce  Martflsss  “J.  W.  G.,”  Low¬ 

ell.  Mass.,  writes;  “  Three  of  us  neighbors,  all  old  sub¬ 
scribers  to  your  paper,  have  cows  that  brought  twins  ;  in 
each  case  one  of  the  twins  is  a  bull  and  the  other  a  heifer- 
We  want  to  raise  them,  but  first  want  to  know  if  it  in 
true  that  they  are  not  good  for  breeding.” — Heifers  com¬ 
ing  thus,  seldom,  or  more  often  than  otherwise,  do  not 
breed.  The  name  “  free  martin  ”  has  been  given  to  them. 
They  arc  often  raised  with  a  view  of  making  beef  of  them 
at  three  or  four  years  old,  and  most  delicious  beef  they 
become.  Sometimes  they  are  broken  to  the  yoke  and 
matched  with  a  twin  brother,  made  a  steer.  The  bulls, 
if  used  for  breeders,  are  said  to  be  frequent  getters  of  free 
martins.  We  suppose  there  is  little  doubt  that  twin 
animals  are  more  apt.  to  bear  twins  than  are  others. 
A  free  martin  has,  if  barren,  a  peculiarly  ox-like  look. 

IP«1.5«t®cs  ©be  fStxtl  CbS’osjehiE.  —  “  II.  P. 
H.,’  Vinton,  Ohio.  “  I  want  to  plant  potatoes  next 
spring  in  sod  ground,  where  sheep  have  been  fed  for  two 
or  three  winters.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plow,  and  how 
wide  should  the  ground  be  marked?  Should  it  be  one  or 
both  ways?  IIow  often  should  the  ground  be  plowed,  and 
how  often  should  the  potatoes  bo  hoed  ?  How  should  they 
be  cut,  and  how  many  pieces  in  the  hill  ?”— A  good  clover 
sod  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  potatoes.  Any 
tougher  sod  is  good  to  make  a  crop,  and  to  guard  against 
rot.  The  objection  to  it  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
sod  mellow  enough  for  easy  working.  If  plowed  in 
August  or  September,  the  sod  rots  well.  If  plowed  in 
the  spring,  it  should  be  done  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
cross-plowing  without  disturbing  the  sod.  Harrow  very 
thoroughly.  Mark  out  the  rows  both  ways  thirty  inches 
apart.  Bush  harrow  just  before  the  potatoes  are  up.  to 
kill  weeds.  Start  the  cultivator  or  Share's  harrow  a  week 
or  ten  days  later,  going  as  near  the  potatoes  as  possible, 
and  stirring  all  the  surface  soil.  If  the  tops  hive  a  light 
covering  of  dirt  it  will  not  harm  them.  Cultivate  them 
the  second  time  the  other  way  of  the  rows.  Two  or  three 
eyes  to  the  hill  are  enough.  Go  through  the  potatoes  a 
third  time,  to  pull  weeds.  This  often  makes  a  difference 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  yield.  If  the  ground  is 
made  smooth  and  mellow,  the  hoe  will  hardly  be  needed 
The  advantage  of  hills  over  drills  is  that  nearly  all  the 
weeds  can  be  reached  with  the  cultivator,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hand  hoeing  be  saved.  If  the  land  is  very  rough 
and  full  of  sods,  the  hoe  must  be  used.  Unless  planted 
very  early,  cut  into  pieces  with  one  or  two  eyes. 


TIEes  fl©s-  ISoolB.  —  “C.  S.  T.,”  Steuben¬ 
ville,  O.  “  Is  there  any  manufactory  of  tile  for  roofing 
in  this  country  ?” — We  think  not.  This  style  of  roofing 
is  superseded  by  better  articles.  Tile  is  very  heavy,  and 
requires  much  heavier  timber  than  is  now  used  in  build¬ 
ings.  Slate  is  quite  as  durable,  much  lighter,  and  we 
have  inexhaustible  quarries  that  need  working. 

jMgbc’Ss  MoaSeag-. — “  W.  R,  D.,”  of  Crawford 
Co..  O.,  says  he  took  our  advice  and  went  to  mining  muck 
as  if  he  had  faith  in  it,  and  “in  digging  a  little  deeper 
than  usual  found  a  substance  (of  a  grayish  color  when 
dry)  from  one  to  five  feet  deep,  overlaid  with  pure  muck 
or  peat,  three  to  eight  feet  thick.”— Our  correspondent's 
experience  is  like  that  of  multitudes  of  others.  The  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  peat  beds  are  usually  deposits  of  exceedingly 
fine  silicious  or  calcareous  sand,  frequently  filled  with  the 
remains  of  shells  or  minute  animal  organisms.  They 
are  seldom  of  any  considerable  value  as  fertilizers,  except 
when  calcareous  deposits  are  found  in  large  quantities, 
as  is  often  the  case.  This  layer,  which  is  impervious  to 
water,  consists  often  almost  wholly  of  small  shells,  the 
larger  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  mustard  seeds  or  wheat 
kernels.  Such  a  deposit  is  called  shell  marl,  and  is  usual¬ 
ly  valuable  as  a  manure  on  soils  needing  lime,  and  may 
pay  for  carting  two  or  three  miles. 

WssiUms. — “N.  J.”  Davenport,  Iowa,  asks  if 
“  we  can  get  onions  the  first  season  from  seed  grown  in 
California.”— It  is  not  probable  that  the  place  where  the 
seed  is  raised  will  make  any  difference  in  getting  onions, 
but.  if  our  correspondent  expects  such  onions  as  are 
raised  in  California,  he  will  bo  disappointed.  We  have 
known  seed  from  New  Mexico,  where  the  onions  areas 
fine  as  those  of  California,  if  not  finer,  to  produce  only 
common  onions  at,  the  East.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  soil  or  climate,  or  both,  of  these  States 
particularly  favorable  to  the  production  of  oniono. 
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B'osai  Watcrits  Clstcrni*. — “AReader” 
says  that  the  cisterns  for  watering  cattle  in  his  vicinity 
have  become  foul,  and  wants  to  know  a  remedy.  This  is 
occasioned  sometimes  by  the  falling  in  of  earthworms 
or  rats  from  the  top,  which  die  and  putrefy.  The  remedy 
for  this  would  ho  the  cementing  of  the  top  of  the  cistern 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  worms  and  vermin.  Sometimes  the 
cistern  has  no  ventilation,  and  the  water  is  drawn  by  a 
pump.  If  the  cistern  were  opened  and  an  endless  chain 
pump  or  a  bucket  with  windlass  were  introduced  to  draw 
the  water,  the  difficulty  would  be  remedied.  Even  in 
wells  the  water  is  thought  to  be  benefited  by  frequent 
agitation.  Cisterns  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a 
year,  and  it  is  a  safeguard  against  untimely  cracking  to 
make  a  wash  of  hydraulic  lime  and  brush  over  the  inside. 

Soft  Wsatfei*  'B'EiniSBag-  — “Sub¬ 

scriber,”  Still  Pond,  Ind.  Locust  trees  growing  near  the 
well  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  of  the  water 
from  soft  to  hard.  Some  subterranean  stream  of  hard 
water  has  probably  found  its  way  into  your  well,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

HsjKjsecSing'  ttiae  BSottosna  of  Wells.— 

“  L.  L.  I’.,”  Bricksburg,  N.  J.  All  wells  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  at  least  once  a  year,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  if 
there  is  any  indication  of  filth  upon  the  bottom.  This  is 
best  done  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  of  a  clear  day,  by 
holding  a  mirror  over  the  top,  and  reflecting  the  sunlight 
into  the  water.  If  the  water  is  clear,  everything  upon 
the  bottom  can  be  seen  with  great  distinctness. 

Ceasaesst,  IPlfbe  lb  a-  —  “J.  AT. 

■T.,”  Danbury,  has  four  or  five  acres  to  drain,  and  wishes 
to  know  which  are  the  best  tiles,  the  red  earthen,  or  the 
cement,  and  how>  loug  the  former  will  last  in  the  soil. 
Cement  tiles  are  used  for  carrying  water,  but  not  for  drain¬ 
age.  Common  red  drain-tiles  allow  the  water  to  pass  into 
them  at  every  joint,  and  are  the  best  article  for  draining 
land  yet  discovered.  If  well  made  and  sunk  below  frost, 
they  are  as  indestructible  as  any  other  brick.  Examined 
after  fifty  years’  use,  they  are  apparently  as  good  as  ever. 

Bsaertisasssaii'  IF  How  of  — 

“O.  C.,”  Amenta,  N.  Y.  “I  have  a  spring  not  high 
enough  to  carry  water  into  the  second  story  of  my  house, 
and  not  copious  enough  to  force  the  water  by  a  ram.  Is 
there  any  way  to  increase  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the 
spring?” — If  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
spring  is  wet  enough  to  need  drainage,  put  down  tile,  and 
make  the  outlet  at  the  spring  or  near  it.  If  the  slope  of 
tlie  ground  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  laying  the  tile  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  you  will  very  likely  get  permanent  water,  and 
make  it  as  copious  as  you  desire  by  extending  the  drains. 
Water  from  tiles  deeply  laid  is  often  as  cold  and  as  pure 
as  that  from  a  natural  spring.  Deep  drainage  some¬ 
times  increases  the  flow  of  springs,  even  where  the 
outlet  of  the  drains  is  turned  in  another  direction.  Lay¬ 
ers  of  sand  or  coarse  gravel  are  struck,  which  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  spring,  and  the  water  flows  through 
from  the  drains  to  the  natural  outlet. 

U2»saes>  iisasl  Wood.  AsTness. —  “S.  J.,” 
Ontario.  You  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  crack  up  the 
bones  somewhat,  mix  them  under  a  shed  with  the  ashes, 
using,  we  will  say,  three  bushels  of  ashes  to  one  of  bones, 
moisten  them  slightly  but  thoroughly,  cover  them  witli 
three  inches  of  soil  lightly  packed  down,  and  leave  them 
so  until  spring,  when  the  heap  should  all  be  shoveled  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  the  bones  that  cannot  be  mashed,  thrown 
out.  We  have  never  done  this  exactly,  but  have  re¬ 
peatedly  heard  that  it  would  work  well. 

E>s*y  <s>i*  CjJs'v sassy  BS»3Bc-BJ>cast,  —  Deck 
Bros.,  Litchfield  Co.,  Ct..,  having  put  up  a  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  bones  and  plaster,  wish  to  know  which  is  best  for 
the  land,  dry  or  greasy  bone-dust.  Dry  bone-dust  is  usu¬ 
ally  that  which  has  been  boiled  to  extract  the  oil ;  with 
the  oil  a  large  portion  of  glue  or  gelatine  is  also  abstract¬ 
ed.  In  the  soil  the  grease  prevents  decomposition  of 
fresh  bone  for  a  while,  and  then  hinders  it  for  a  still 
longer  time.  So  the  dust  from  boiled  bones,  or  the  dry 
bone-dust,  acts  more  rapidly,  while  the  other  is  worth 
more  to  the  soil,  being  more  lasting  in  its  effects  and 
containing  more  ammonia-forming  material. 

Mtsrasctss  Msilkea-s’  CSijspissg'.s. — “  R. 

M.  C.,”  Del. — “Do  harness  makers’  clippings  make  valu¬ 
able  manure,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  way  of  reducing 
them  ?  ” — They  are  a  good  manure,  as  all  animal  matters 
are,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reduce  them.  They 
can  be  roasted  and  ground  fine.  Or,  if  the  mill  be  want¬ 
ing,  they  can  be  mixed  with  caustic  lime,  and  the  slak¬ 
ing  and  heat  will  help  to  reduce  them.  Wood  ashes  or 


potash  will  also  act  upon  them,  so  that  they  will  decay  in 
a  compost  heap.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  state 
for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  either  lime  or  ashes. 

Ch  a-Ssaalisag-  ILsmaestonc. — “  D.  D.  &  Son,” 
Alleghany,  Pa. — The  grinding  of  limestone  would  not 
pay  for  manure  under  any  conceivable  circumstances. 
It  is  much  more  easily  reduced  by  burning,  and  then 
slaking  it  in  water.  In  this  state  it  has  an  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  upon  all  soils  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter. 
A  limestone  soil  is  good  for  almost  all  farm  and  garden 
crops.  For  burning  lime  and  applying  it  to  the  soil,  see 
articles  in  Volume  26,  1867,  pages  243,  2S5,  321,  322,  395. 

rl’3sc  Best  Steels  ios-  {Pisslsta-cs. — “II. 
A.  T.,”  Milton,  Pa.  If  the  object  be  to  enrich  the  land, 
sheep  are  the  most  desirable  stock.  They  leave  all  their 
droppings  upon  the  field,  and  distribute  it  very  uniformly 
as  they  graze. 

ISoises  jassti  Aslaes. — “S.  J.,”  Bowman- 
ville. — These  articles  are  very  good  used  separately  or  to¬ 
gether.  Coarsely  broken  bones  are  good  placed  in  the 
holes  or  borders,  where  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  planted. 
Ground,  they  make  a  good  dressing  for  all  farm  crops, 
and  are  especially  valuable  for  turnips  and  cabbages. 
Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  they  make  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  an  excellent  concentrated 
fertilizer.  (See  back  Volumes.)  Ashes  are  a  good  top¬ 
dressing  for  almost  all  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  are 
especially  valuable  for  fruit  trees.  They  may  be  used  for 
reducing  bones  by  adding  lime,  mixing  the  bones  with 
lime  and  ashes  in  a  barrel  or  larger  vessel,  and  pouring 
on  water.  They  should  be  kept  constantly  moist.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  bones  will  be  soft,  and  may  be  mixed 
finely  with  the  lime  and  ashes.  If  used  in  the  hill,  do 
not  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  seed. 

Mow  to  S&J1I  Wootlelatnolss.—  “  II.  R. 

I’.,”  Old  Westbury. — Woodchucks  are  more  easily  trap¬ 
ped  than  most  animals  that  infest  our  farms.  They  have 
not  cunning  enough  to  keep  out  of  a  steel  trap  properly 
set  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole.  They  are  easily  shot,  and  the 
boys  are  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  despatching  them.  In 
a  clayey  soil  they  arc  easily  drowned  out,  if  water  is 
near.  Some  explode  gunpowder  in  the  hole  after  stop¬ 
ping  it  up,  which  is  said  to  make  short  work  with  them. 
Strychnine,  administered  on  a  sweet  apple,  or  any  thing 
that  they  will  eat,  is  effectual.  If  this  is  used,  care  must 
be  taken  to  put  it  where  nothing  else  will  eat  it. 


A  VoSESitSeee  MotfHsei*. — G.  Simon,  of 
Bloom,  O.,  has  a  Black  Spanish  pullet  which  had  never 
laid,  that  took  charge  o!  an  abandoned  brood  of  tur¬ 
keys,  clucking  and  caring  for  them  as  if  she  had  hatched 
them.  Similar  facts  are  occasionally  reported,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  maternal  instinct  may  be  developed  by 
plucking  the  feathers  from  the  breast  of  a  pullet,  or  a 
capon,  and  confining  it  a  few  days  with  young  chickens. 

r9B«lcs  Ag'iBiii.  —  “  It  never  rains  but  it 
pours,”  and  we  have  still  another  device  for  keeping 
moles  out  of  cultivated  grounds.  R.  W.  Flower,  Jr., 
Erie,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  When  on  a  farm  in  Virginia  before 
the  war,  a  neighbor  put  up  a  small  wooden  wind  wheel, 
(similar  to  the  enclosed  sketch,)  on  a  pole  about  12  feet 
high,  to  scare  oft'  crows  from  a  watermelon  patch,  just 
planted.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  the  moles,  (which  had 
been  unusually  plenty)  had  all  left  the  field.  Generally 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  from  two  to  four  mole  ridges 
could  be  seen  running  to  each  hill,  before  the  above  plan 
was  adopted.  Each  wheel  seemed  to  protect  a  piece  of 
ground  at  least  200  yards  in  radius.  The  cause  for  the 
moles  leaving  so  suddenly  could  not  be  surmised  for 
some  time.  One  day  when  on  the  field  I  suggested  it 
might  be  the  sound  from  the  wheel,  and  upon  putting  my 
ear  to  the  earth  about  100  yards  from  the  wheel,  the  sound 
could  bo  distincly  heard,  the  earth  being  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  conductor  of  sound.  The  wheels  are  very  simple 
and  easily  made,  and  almost  every  farm  boy  has  one  stuck 
on  the  smoke  house  or  hennery,  as  a  weather  vane.” 

«>!'  Apple  oUniiee. — A 

subscriber  asks  if  cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  will  fer¬ 
ment  if  immediately  bottled  and  made  perfectly  air-tight, 
yla.s’.  .• — Apple  juice,  coming  from  the  press,  always  has 
sufficient  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  induce 
fermentation.  Air,  in  fact,  penetrates  the  fruit  itself; 
if  tlie  pressing  were  to  take  place  in  a  space  from  which 
oxygen  were  excluded,  fermentation  would  take  place. 

'Wla.sBt  Missojtri  'W.i'suts. — Our  corres¬ 
pondent  “  W.  B.  J.”  expressed  himself  a  little  blindly, 
we  think,  in  what  he  wrote.  “  We  have  paid  high  prices 
for  our  sheep,  and  now  we  arc  worse  off  than  if  we' did 
not  have  any,  as  we  cannot  get  the  wool  carded,  and  can¬ 


not  get  anymore  for  our  fine  wool  than  for  our  coarse 
wool.”  He  means  they  are  worse  off  than  if  they  had  no 
high-priced,  fine-wool  sheep,  and  that  is  probably  true. 
Kis  statement'is  taken  up  by  “  J.  M.,”  of  St.  Louis,  who 
probably  did  not  notice  the  preceding  sentence— “Wo 
have  some  fine  sheep,  and  want  more.”  He  writes : 

“What  we  want  in  Missouri,  to  make  wool-growing 
and  sheep-raising  profitable,  is  men  who  understand  the 
business.  Nowhere  on  the  continent,  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude,  has  nature  furnished  better  adaptations  for  sheep 
husbandry.  We  have  immense  quantities  of  rich  lands, 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  State,  admirably  adapted  to 
this  business.  Good,  unimproved  land  sells  in  almost  any 
county  at  from  $3  to  $15  per  acre.  Of  course,  the  rate 
per  acre  above  this,  for  improved  farms,  is  regulated 
mainly  by  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  and  somewhat 
by  neighborhood,  or  other  surroundings.  Anywhere 
south  of  the  Missouri  river,  (which  embraces  more  than 
half  the  State,)  by  judicious  management,  sheep  can  be 
raised,  with  winter  feeding  for  one  to  three  months  in 
each  year — say  an  average  of  two  months.  I  have,  in¬ 
deed,  seen  (an  exceptional  case)  a  flock  wintered,  sev¬ 
enty  miles  north  of  the  Missouri,  without  any  feeding 
at  all,  and  come  out  fat  and  hearty  at  shearing  time. 
Wool  is  now  quoted  at  from  28  to  53  cents  per  pound,  and 
‘5  to  10  cents  lower  for  dirty  and  burry.’  In  the  live¬ 
stock  market,  sheep  are  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.50,  for  inferior, 
ranging  all  the  way  up  to  $5  to  $5.50,  for  No.  1  mutton. 
Your  readers  can  tell  whether  or  not  they  can  thrive  at 
growing  and  raising  mutton  sheep  at  the  prices  I  have 
quoted.”  [No  doubt  they  can,  if  they  avoid  fancy-priced 
fine-wools,  and  raise  long-wools,  as  “  W.  B.  J.”  would 
advise,  and  get  more  for  both  wool  and  mutton. — Ed.] 

IFloriuSai  ffRu-Kaleag-. — J.  II.  Donnelly,  Fer- 
nandina,  writes  that  on  land  where  he  raised  5  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre  he  put  in  about  2  acres  of  tomatoes 
and  shipped  them  to  New  York,  for  which  lie  got  about 
$250  clear.  He  used  no  manure.  He  planted  2  acres  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  manured  the  hills,  and  raised  a  good  article, 
with  the  exception  of  their  tendency  to  turn  yellow  at 
the  vine  end,  which  injured  their  sale  in  the  New  York 
market.  The  yield  was  prolific  with  a  very  dry  season. 
The  seed  was  a  long,  green  variety.  He  says  there  is  a 
great  prejudice  against  the  use  of  manure;  and  adds: 
“My  land  is  extremely  dry  in  its  nature.  Would  you 
recommend  manure?  If  you  do,  what  kind?  There  is 
plenty  salt  muck  about  here,  and  it  adjoins  my  land. 
How  should  I  prepare  it  to  make  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
how  long  will  it  take  to  decompose ? ” — This  prejudice 
against  manure  is  very  common  in  the  Soul h,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  large  territory  known  as  “old  fields,”  and 
“abandoned  plantations”  in  all  the  cotton-growing 
States.  Wherever  manure  has  been  introduced,  it  is 
found  to  pay  quite  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Guano  and  su¬ 
perphosphate,  if  good,  pay  well  on  the  cotton  crop,  and 
much  better  in  market  gardening,  where  two  or  three 
crops  can  be  grown  each  season  from  the  same  fields. 
The  soil,  from  the  description  given,  needs  vegetable 
matter,  and  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  turning  in  green 
crops,  (corn,  for  instance,  or  good  stable  manure,  if  it 
can  be  had).  Compost  made  of  salt  marsh  muck  will 
make  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and,  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  will,  in  some  measure,  guard  the 
soil  against  drought.  It  can  be  decomposed  by  lime  or 
ashes,  or  by  any  animal  manure.  If  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  a  few  months,  and  forked  over,  and  made  fine, 
it  would  benefit  the  land  without  any  addition. 

EGxpecss  Oaticg'es  too  IBig'la. —  We 

have  numerous  complaints  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  about  Express  Companies  charging  exorbitant 
prices,  and  some  of  our  friends  compare  these  charges 
with  the  postage  by  mail  on  seeds,  etc.,  in  packages  of 
four  pounds  and  under.  Now  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
the  Express  Companies  to  compete  with  the  government 
in  the  carrying  of  such  packages,  as  it  would  not  pay. 
Something  may,  however,  be  done,  towards  keeping  cx- 
pressage  within  reasonable  limits.  In  all  cases,  where 
practicable,  parties  sending  should  arrange  with  the  Ex¬ 
press  Agent  the  exact  charge  for  the  delivery  of  the  pack¬ 
age  to  the  party  who  is  to  receive  it,  or  at  the  Express 
Office  nearest  its  destination,  and  give  notice  of  this 
agreement  by  mail.  Then  keep  good  natured  with  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Companies.  A  long  expe¬ 
rience  proves  to  us  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  than  by  scolding  and  fretting.  If  drivers  arc 
impertinent,  appeal  to  headquarters,  but  don't  get  vexed, 
for  in  most  places  the  Express  Companies  have  the  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  of  course  an  advantage.  Remember  that 
many  people  can  be  coaxed  who  cannot  easily  be  driven. 

MiHIsEnag'  Stools  4b  r  tlao  Soaatla. — C. 
Altmanu,  La.,  wants  a  good  bull  to  breed  with  the  native 
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cows.  He  says:  “We  all  have  cows,  but  of  an  inferior 
kind,  and  no  thoroughbred  bull  could  be  found  in  this 
parish,  '  Point  Coupee.’  Our  object  is  to  have  cows 
Which  will  give  rich  milk  in  good  quantity ;  and  I  would 
request  you  to  inform  me  what  breed  would  cover  these 
points  best  in  our  warm  climate,  and  at  what  probable 
price  a  1  or  2-year-okl  thoroughbred  bull  might  be  bought 
in  the  North  and  delivered  in  New  Orleans.” — The  Devon 
stock  has  been  tested  in  warm  latitudes,  and  is  said  to 
do  well.  W e  should  think  the  Ayrshire  also  would  do 
well,  and  their  reputation  as  milkers  is  rather  better  than 
that  of  the  Devons.  Procure  a  bull  of  a  good  strain  of 
blood,  and  the  grades  will  be  likely  to  meet  your  wants. 

!>ecltlBitoa»s  nmsl  Ever* 
green  'Trees  and  Shrubs,  for  planting  in  Parks, 
Gardens,  Cemeteries,  etc.  By  F.  It.  Elliott.  New  York, 
Francis  W.  Woodward.  This  is  a  hand-book  of  125 
pages,  in  which  are  pointed  out  the  leading  characters, 
uses,  etc.,  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  most  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  ornamental  planting.  So  experienced  a  planter 
as  Mr.  Elliott  could  not  fail  to  give  much  information 
which  would  be  of  service  to  the  novice,  who  will  find 
here  just  the  practical  points  which  most  horticultural 
writers  are  apt  to  omit.  As  the  work  professes  to  be 
simply  a  guide  in  planting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  criticise 
its  botany  or  its  illustrations,  which  are  equally  good  or 
equally  bad — we  are  not  quite  sure  which.  Price  $1.50. 

Sotl  INrsices  si.aad.  IMtclkeg. —  “G.  W. 
M.”  Sod  fences  and  ditches  turn  cattle,  but  not  sheep  and 
goats  well.  They  will  stand  the  weather  several  years 
with  very  little  repairs,  if  well  made. 

44  Tree.” — H.  II.  Howard,  Lake 

Co.,  Miss.  Your  “Pepper  Tree”  is  Sclrinus  tnolle,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the  Sumachs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and  is 
in  common  cultivation  in  warm  countries.  We  hope  to 
say  more  about  it  at  another  time. 

TTSsc  Western  ISesatiiSy  Apple. — Mr.  S. 

R.  Bailey,  Lima,  O.,  has  sent  us  specimens  of  this  very 
large  and  fine  apple.  The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  one, 
and  the  leaves  remarkably  large,  being  sometimes  six 
inches  long  and  half  as  broad.  This  fruit  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Ohio.  Warder  gives  it  high  praise, 
and  places  it  among  the  best  in  quality.  “Flavor  sub¬ 
acid,  vinous,  delicious,  satisfying,”  describes  the  fruit  as 
we  found  it.  The  season,  September  to  Christmas,  but 
it  may  be  kept  until  March. 

SBaJsai’flsag'  :i  Vineyard. — J.  R-  Hoessli, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  the  State  has  the  right  to 
raise  the  water  in  a  lake  to  the  injury  of  the  drainage 
of  his  vineyard.  This  is  a  question  in  law,  which  does 
not  fall  within  our  province. 

Apple  Meloua.— “C.  S.,”  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  melon  you  described  is  the  Apple-seeded  Water¬ 
melon.  Thorburn  and  Bliss  &  Son,  of  this  city  have  seeds. 

A.  ®ir<tlle<il  Elms.—' “  Diseonsolably  Um¬ 
brageous,”  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  has  a  fine  Elm  which  has 
been,  by  mistake,  girdled  with  an  axe,  and  he  asks  how  to 
save  it.  ir  the  tree  is  a  large  one,  we  fear  it  is  a  hard 
case;  still  we  should  try,  by  bridging  over  the  injury  by 
means  of  pieces  of  elm,  with  the  bark  on,  fitting  them 
carefully,  so  that  the  new  wood  of  the  pieces  and  that  of 
the  tree  will  meet  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  parts  where 
they  join  should  be  freshly  cut,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung,  bound  on  with  old 
cloths.  The  top  should  bo  cutback  severely,  to  diminish 
the  evaporating  surface. 

J-  % 

Ci-aBalsoi’i’y  ^aierfes. — “  M.  K.  B.,”  Nor¬ 
folk,  Mass.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Cranberries. 
Eastwood’s  is  the  only  work  we  have  on  the  subject. 

TPlac  Trotting-Morse  Amaerica. 
—This  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  12mo.  volume,  by  Iliram 
Woodruff;  edited  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Foster;  published  by  J. 
B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New  York.  Hiram  Woodruff  was  by  far 
the  most  successful,  widely  known,  and  respected  profes¬ 
sional  trainer  of  trotting-horscs  in  this  country.  His 
familiarity  with  the  most  famous  horses  was  life-long 
almost,  and  being  possessed  of  a  clear,  quick,  shrewd 
mind,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  common  sense,  with 
a  remarkable  memory,  his  influence  among  horsemen 
was  very  great,  and  the  present  high  character  of*thc 
trotting  horses  of  this  country  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  him.  This  book  was  written  chiefly  from  “  Hiram’s” 
dictation.  It  was  published  in  chapters  in  Wilkes’  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  and  now,  as  soon  after  the  death  of  the 


famous  trainer  as  possible,  it  is  given  to  the  public,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  all  who  love  a  good 
horse.  The  first  eleven  chapters,  together  with  others 
scattered  through  the  book,  arc  chiefly  instructive  on 
handling,  feeding,  training,  etc.  Others  are  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  the  trotting  turf,  told  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  It 
contains  412  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  will 
no  doubt  meet,  and  worthily,  with  a  very  extensive  sale. 

B*o<stfag-c  IS  Cesals  a.  Year  Ini  Ail- 

vance.— The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  those  rates  may  be  charged. 

Flower  Sieeuls. — Some  time  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  communication  on  flower  culture,  from  Miss  O. 
M.  Luke,  Ohio,  which  brought  her  a  large  correspondence. 
She  wishes  us  to  say  that  ill  health  prevents  a  reply  to 
her  letters,  and  that  the  flowers  about  which  inquiry  has 
been  made  were  from  seeds  and  bulbs  obtained  from  J. 
M.  Vick,  the  well-known  seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IPrwdSasvMe  "Else  of  BAseseY. — “H.  A.  N.” 
wishes  to  know  how  he  can  use  five  acres  of  good  land  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  is  one  hour  by  rail  from  the  city. 
This  depends  so  much  upon  the  man  and  his  circum¬ 
stances,  that  we  can  give  no  very  definite  advice.  If  he 
lives  upon  the  five  acres,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  it  tributary  to  the  supply  of  the  family  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  kept,— one  or  two  horses,  two  cows,  poul¬ 
try,  pigs,  etc.  The  horses  and  cows  are  best  kept  by 
soiling,  about  which  much  has  been  said  in  our  past  vol¬ 
umes.  A  half  acre  will  be  needed  for  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  and  small  fruits,  and  another  half  for  larger  fruits. 

Ww-k  ®sn  tiBae  ISorse. —  “J.  L.  W.,” 
Providence,  E.  I.,  inquires  for  a  work  on  the  Horse, — 
one  that  treats  the  subject  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and 
that  is  reliable  as  far  as  any  book  is  in  its  statements. 
Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers  will  probably  meet  the 
wants  of  our  correspondent  as  well  as  any  book  in  the 
market.  Price  $1.75.  The  same  if  sent  by  mail. 

Mesa  sam«l  ffVonits.— In  that  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  now  almost  forgotten  “Fable  for  the  Critics” 
of  Lowell,  ho  takes  off  tiie  literary  men  of  his  time, 
no  describes  Hawthorne  as  being  made  of  particular¬ 
ly  fine  clay,  and  as  old  Dame  Nature  was  at  the 
task  of  mixing  she  sang,  and  somehow  the  music  got 
mixed  with  the  clay  which  resulted  in  Hawthorne.  In 
looking  over  the  fruits  produced  by  our  pomologists,  we 
have  thought  sometimes  that  their  qualities  and  peculiar¬ 
ities  became  in  a  similar  way  blended  in  their  productions. 
To  illustrate  from  strawberries.  Who  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  plump,  juicy,  productive  berry,  with  a  good 
bit  of  spice  in  it,  but  just  McAvoy  himself?  “  Downer’s 
Prolific  ”  and  his  later  “  Charles  Downing,”  in  their  un¬ 
pretending,  sterling,  and  reliable  qualities  typify  our  old 
friend  Downer  of  Kentucky  ;  and  the  latest  candidate, 
“  President  Wilder,”  considering  its  origin,  could  it  be 
any  other  than  the  rich,  polished,  perfect  fruit  that  it  is  ? 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  it— a  fancy — nothing  more. 

Ana  Eg-gf  oi*  Two,  on*  si  Pooir  Cigar, 
cadi  Week,  costs  more  than  the  subscription  price 
of  this  journal,  with  all  of  its  fine  engravings,  its  calen¬ 
dar  of  hints,  its  many  items  of  information  given  in 
the  “  Basket”  columns,  and  in  its  farm,  garden,  house¬ 
hold,  and  children’s  departments  I 

'Flae  46  Sheaves*  Mismbiii'c  99  BSsiEEilsEig. 

— One  Palmer,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  issues  a  very 
shrewd  circular,  well  calculated  to  deceive  even  pretty 
well  read  farmers.  He  claims  to  have  a  secret,  and  a 
secret  leaven  for  making  manure,  and  we  believe  also  a 
secret  manure.  He  sells,  or  wants  to  sell,  “  Rights”  for 
$25,  and  to  all  who  take  them  he  proposes  to  furnish  a 
book  of  200  pages,  which  is  to  be  published  “as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit,”  which  will  tell  where  and  how 
he  obtained  the  leaven,  and  many  other  things.  Besides, 
a  receipt  book  of  24  pages  is  furnished,  and  the  dupe  will 
be  told  also  how  to  make  guano  “powerful  yet  harmless,” 
how  to  make  poudrettc,  bone-dust,  chloride  of  lime, 
a  substitute  for  plaster,  etc.,  etc.  Finally,  Mr.  Palmer 
wishes  to  engage  those  who  give  him  $25,  to  help  him  in 
his  real  estate  and  stock  brokerage  speculations.  This 
man  is  no  fool,  though  if  we  did  not.  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  should  say  he  were  next  to  one,  to  expect  a  sin¬ 
gle  sane  man  to  pay  him  $25  for  the  right  to  allow  him 
(Palmer)  to  furnish  him  a  book  by  and  by.  We  have  little 
doubt  many  a  dupe  will  be  found,  and  some,  perhaps,  will 
think  that  their  $25  is  well  spent.  Palmer  has  probably 
been  reading  that  little  pamphlet  now  issued  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  called  “Bommer’s 
Method,”  which  probably  covers  almost  exactly  the 


same  ground.  The  circular  about  the  Leaven  is  so 
full  of  chemical  and  other  blunders,  that  they  appear  to 
us  to  bo  willful  misstatements.  It  is  endorsed  by  a  dozen 
or  more  certificates  of  people  whom  we  do  not  know,  but 
who  may  be  very  honest,  good  farmers  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  obtained  by  any  deceiver,  if  the  trial  samples  of 
the  manure  ho  were  to  furnish  were  really  good.  Let 
secret  things  alone,  as  a  rule  ;  where  there  is  real  merit, 
there  is  no  need  of  secrecy  to  make  a  thing  go.  “Bom¬ 
mer’s  Method”  costs  25  cts.,  and  is  well  worth  it,  though 
we  do  not  endorse  it  at  all,  and  we  do  aim  to  give  our 
readers  sounder  views  on  the  same  subjects  every  year. 

More  Labor  Wanted  on  the  Farm. 

A  thriving  farmer  to  whom  we  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  item  of  expenditure  pays  best  in  your 
operations?  answered  “Labor.”  He  had  then 
in  the  field  six  men  and  kept  them  constantly 
at  work  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  He  had 
but  sixty  acres  of  land,  yet  the  gross  products 
were  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  A 
single  item  in  this  year’s  crop  was  <3,000  bushels 
of  seed  potatoes.  His  rough  farm  was  rapidly 
rounding  into  form  under  his  plastic  touch. 
Old  stone  walls  had  been  removed,  and  the 
small  fields  opened  into  large  ones.  Rocks  had 
been  blasted  and  sunk,  and  the  rough  places 
made  smooth.  The  wet  places  had  been  made 
dry  by  deep  drains.  He  subsoiled,  and  guarded 
every  crop  against  drought.  He  kept  at  work 
upon  improvements,  and  made  the  crops  pay 
for  them.  He  said  be  regretted  nothing  so 
much  as  that  be  had  not  employed  more  help. 
This  clear-headed  farmer  is  unquestionably 
right.  Nothing  pays  so  wellas  labor,  even  at  the 
present  high  prices.  Almost  all  farm  products 
have  advanced  more  than  labor  in  the  last  eight 
years.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  w7e  think  in  1  lie 
single  item  of  improved  implements  the  farmer 
lias  an  advantage  that  more  than  balances  the 
increased  price  of  labor.  He  can  make  hay 
cheaper  with  these  tools  to-day  than  he  could 
ten  years  ago  without  them,  though  lie  pays  a 
third  more  for  labor.  Yet  many  of  our  farmers 
doubt  this,  and  continue  to  apply  the  labor  of 
one  man  to  a  hundred  acres,  and  call  it  economy. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  expensive 
mode  of  applying  labor.  Almost  every  thing 
can  he  made  cheaper  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a 
small  one.  The  publisher  makes  very  little  on  a 
thousand  copies  of  a  work ;  on  a  hundred 
thousand  he  would  make  a  small  fortune.  It 
will  not  pay  to  build  a  factory  and  use  power 
looms  to  make  cloth  for  the  use  of  one  family  ; 
to  clothe  the  people  of  a  State  it  is  a  very  good 
business.  Most  farms  have  every  requisite  hut 
labor  to  grow  four  or  five  limes  their  present 
amount  of  crops.  They  have  land  enough,  ami 
often  all  the  materials  for  making  manure. 
They  lack  the  men  to  haul  the  sea- weed,  the 
muck,  or  the  marl,  to  burn  the  lime,  and  to 
handle  the  compost.  For  lack  of  labor  three- 
fourths  of  their  capital  lies  idle,  or  pays  them 
barely  two  per  cent  per  annum.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  plenty  of  labor  upon  the  farm  is  the 
ability  to  do  every  thing  at  the  fitting  time. 
Nearly  half  the  expense  of  handling  muck  is 
saved  if  it  is  dug  out  in  a  time  of  drought. 
Three-fourths  of  the  labor  of  tillage  is  saved  if 
the  men  are  put  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  are  in  sight.  Every  crop  is  followed  up 
with  timely  care,  and  is  raised  at  the  least  cost. 
There  arc  improvements  that  almost  every  farm¬ 
er  has  upon  his  mind  that  never  get  done  for 
the  want  of  labor.  He  knows  that  underdrain¬ 
ing  is  paid  for  by  the  extra  crops  of  two  good 
years,  leaving  the  land  more  than  doubled  in 
value  for  a  lifetime.  He  never  finds  time  to  do 
it.  He  knows  that  manures  pay  well,  yet  he 
never  makes  half  the  amount  he  could  use  to 
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advantage.  We  need  to  do  business  on  a  larger 
scale  to  make  fanning  pa}1,  better.  We  must 
have  faith  in  our  calling,  and  invest  capital  as 
liberally  as  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  does 
in  his.  There  is  much  less  risk  in  our  business. 
We  can  afford  to  make  our  ventures  larger. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmers  who  make  the 
most  money  in  this  country  are  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  the  most  help,  and  most  wisely  direct  it. 
In  England  they  will  often  spend  more  capital 
and  labor  in  manuring  and  working  an  acre 
of  land,  than  we  do  in  its  purchase  with 
the  expense  of  manuring  and  working  added. 
At  this  season,  when  we  sum  up  results  and 
forecast  the  future,  let  us  plan  to  use  more  labor. 


Silk  Culture  in  California. 


EY  THOMAS  A.  GAREY. 

[Since  the  following  communication  came  to 
hand,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Prevost  a 
neat  and  useful  hand-book  on  Silk  Culture,  and 
from  Mr.  Garey,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Austin,  several  hundred  cocoons  of  re¬ 
markably  large  size  and  line  appearance.  The 
fact  that  perfectly  healthy  eggs  can  be  raised  in 
California  is  of  importance  to  every  one  who 
uses  silk,  as  the  disease  that  prevails  among  the 
silk-worms  of  Europe  has  already  produced 
great  distress  in  the  silk-growing  regions. — Ed.] 

The  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  and  feeding 
of  silk-worms  was  commenced  in  this  State 
by  Mr.  Louis  Prevost,  of  San  Jose.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  in  soil  and 
climate  for  the  successful  culture  of  silk,  he  be¬ 
came  satisfied  that  this  climate  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  business.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  observation,  he  was  induced  to  try  the 
experiment  of  importing  silk-worm  eggs,  hav¬ 
ing  already  planted  Mulberry  trees  preparatory 
to  the  enterprise.  After  a  number  of  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and  discouraging  attempts  to  import  eggs, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  in  good 
order  from  China,  and  from  these  date  the  first 
silk-worms  of  California.  It  has  required 
years  of  labor,  and  the  expenditure  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  by  this  indomitable  spirit,  to 
establish  this  business  on  a  respectable  basis. 

An  old  and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  growing 
mainly  out  of  the  ‘‘Morns  multicaulis”  ex¬ 
citement,  had  to  be  uprooted.  State  and  coun¬ 
ty  fairs  regarded  the  enterprise  with  a  sus¬ 
picious  eye,  and  paid  but  little  or  no  attention 
to  his  exhibitions  of  cocoons,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  awarded  premiums  to  many  things 
of  no  practical  importance  whatever. 

But  faith  and  perseverance  at  last  prevailed, 
and  the  present  exhibition  of  silk  cocoons  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair  in 
San  Francisco,  attracts  an  attention  from  visit¬ 
ors  truly  wonderful.  Old  and  established  preju¬ 
dices  are  disappearing,  and  the  people  begin 
to  see  and  understand  that  the  failure  of  this 
business  in  the  Atlantic  States  was  entirely  at¬ 
tributable  to  climatic  influences. 

We  have  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Mulberry  re¬ 
quired  for  the  successful  feeding  of  the  silk¬ 
worm.  We  have  a  climate  unequaled  for  its  even¬ 
ness  of  temperature,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
explosive  electricity  and  showers  of  rain  during 
the  feeding  months.  As  the  result,  our  worms 
are  perfectly  healthy,  each  worm  making  a 
cocoon,  with  no  percentage  of  loss  from  any 
cause  whatever. 

Mr.  L.  Prevost,  the  pioneer,  has  from  time  to 
time  sent  eggs  to  different  parts  of  the  silk- 
producing  districts  of  Europe,  from  which  con¬ 
tinuous  good  reports  have  been  received.  And 


in  consequence  of  the  disease  among  silk¬ 
worms  in  those  countries,  they  are  compelled 
to  import  all  their  seed  or  eggs.  The  California 
eggs  have  established  a  reputation  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Pre¬ 
vost.  The  consequence  is,  he  now  has  standing 
orders  for  all  the  California  eggs  produced. 
As  the  production  of  silk  is  an  exceedingly 
profitable  business,  and  the  production  of  eggs 
vastly  more  so,  the  people  of  this  State  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  engage  in  this  business  with  a  thor¬ 
oughness  characteristic  of  California,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  will  be  able  to  supply  the  Old 
World  with  eggs  of  a  better  and  healthier  qual¬ 
ity  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Now  fora 
few  items  and  figures  in  relation  to  the  profits  of 
the  business,  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
practical  tests  by  myself  and  many  others.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  simplified  silk  culture,  one 
hand,  man  or  woman,  or  a  boy  or  girl  8  to  10 
years  old,  can  feed  and  attend,  from  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs  to  the  cocoon  and  laying  of 
eggs,  100,000  worms.  The  cocoons  produced 
will  weigh  about  333  lbs.,  worth,  at  lowest  rates, 
$1.50  per  lb.,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
about  $500.  The  time  occupied  six  weeks. 

But  by  producing  eggs,  we  find  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  return.  For  instance,  we  select  one-half  the 
crop,  (for  we  select  the  very  best  only  for  eggs,) 
500,000.  It  requires  100  pairs  of  cocoons  that 
weigh  a  pound  to  produce  an  ounce  of  eggs. 
Consequently,  we  have  250  ounces,  worth  at 
present  from  $8  to  $1G  per  oz.,  but  putting 
them  at  the  lowest  probable  wholesale  rate,  say 
$4,  they  amount  to  $1000.  Add  to  this  $150, 
the  value  of  the  cocoons  from  which  the  moth 
has  emerged,  and  $250,  the  value  of  one-half  the 
crop  unfit  for  the  production  of  eggs,  and  we 
have  in  the  sum  total  the  handsome  sum  of 
$1350,  the  result  of  the  labor  derived  from  one 
hand,  six  weeks.  This  may  appear  at  first 
glance  chimerical,  but  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  pressing  demand  for  eggs  for  ex¬ 
port  to  countries  where  they  must  have  them, 
and  that  California  is  about  the  only  place 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  it  can  be  seen  at 
once  that  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  feed  a  limited  quantity  of  worms  upon 
Mulberry  plants,  the  first  year  from  cutting,  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  this  soil  and 
climate.  Here  we  have  an  industry  within  the 
reach  of  our  small  farmers,  which  can  be  prose¬ 
cuted  without  any  detriment  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  farming. 

We  fear  no  competition,  for  our  market  for 
silk  is  Ihe  whole  world.  And  if  all  the  farmers 
of  California  could  enter  into  this  business  with¬ 
in  one  year,  it  is  my  opinion  it  would  not  lower 
the  price  of  rawT  silk  one  cent  per  pound. 

With  a  general  dissemination  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  advantages  of  this  as  a  silk-growing 
country,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  State  of  California  will  rank  with  any  of 
the  silk-growing  countries  of  the  world. 


River  and  Pond  Mud  for  Top-dressing. — 
We  recently  visited  a  luxuriant  pasture  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Bronx,  and  supposed  from  the 
appearance  of  the  grass  it  had  been  recently 
laid  down,  or  dressed  with  stable  manure.  On 
inquiry  we  found  it  had  been  well  covered  with 
pond  mud  from  the  adjacent  l  iver  two  summers 
before.  The  owner  informed  us  that  it  was  once 
a  poor  pasture  with  plenty  of  wild  carrots  and 
other  weeds,  and  little  grass.  The  summer  was 
dry,  and  I19  drew  off  his  mill  pond,  and  carted 
out  the  deposits  of  mud,  and  spread  them.  The 
land  had  not  been  plowed  or  seeded.  He 


thought  it  would  cut  over  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  if  he  did  not  prefer  grazing  it.  The 
mud  was  not  seasoned,  but  was  drawn  directly 
from  the  river  bed  and  spread  upon  the  laud. 
Pond  mud  seems  to  act  more  immediately  upon 
the  grass  than  muck  or  peat.  It  is  frequently 
made  up  of  the  wash  of  cultivated  fields,  and  of 
decayed  leaves.  There  are  nooks  and  eddies 
along  almost  every  stream  where  this  article 
collects.  Pond  mud  is  an  excellent  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  lands  and  should  be  saved. 

- -»■> - - - 

Measurement  of  Farm  Land. 


It  is  seldom  necessary  for  a  farmer’s  measure¬ 
ments  of  his  land  to  be  perfectly  exact.  He 
generally  can  pace  it  near  enough  for  his  com¬ 
mon  uses,  that  is,  near  enough  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  seed,  manure,  etc.,  he  needs  per 
acre,  the  length  of  fence  he  needs  to  provide 
for,  etc.  It  is,  however,  very  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  and  usually  more  profitable,  to  measure 
and  know  much  more  nearly  the  size  of  the 
pieces  of  land  cultivated.  The  measuring  rod 
and  tape  are  nearly  as  important  to  the  careful 
farmer  as  the  scales  and  half-busliel  measure. 


MEASURING  IN¬ 
STRUMENT. 


It  takes  two  men,  or  a  man  and  a  boy  at  least, 
to  carry  a  chain  or  tape  line,  and  a  farmer  is 
often  loth  to  take  off  his  hands  from  important 
work,  while  he  is  very  willing  to  spend  time  in 
walking  over  his  fields  measuring  and  planning 
for  improvements,  and  for  future  crops,  or 
estimating  the  yield  of  crops  already  garnered. 

William  Hull,  of  Hill-top,  Pa.,  saves  himself 
trouble  by  the  little  contrivance  which  we  fig¬ 
ure,  and  of  which  he  writes  as  follows: 

“Take  two  strips  of  board,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  an  inch  wide, 
and  5J  feet  long,  fasten  the 
tops  together  with  a  screw, 
or  with  shingle  nails,  spread 
the  bottoms  exactly  5  k  feet 
apart,  and  nail  a  strip  across 
about  2  feet  from  the  top, 
and  you  have  a  pair  of  rough 
compasses  or  dividers.  Point  the  bottoms,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Put  your  hand  on  top,  and  turn 
it  as  you  walk  along  ;  three  spaces  will  make  a 
rod.  I  find  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  guess-icork." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiiis  instrument 
will  give  but  very  little  more  accurate  results 
than  pacing  unless  it  be  moved  in  a  direct  line.  It 
is  hard  even  to  walk  in  a  straight  line  unless  one 
has  practice,  and  still  harder  would  it  be  to  car¬ 
ry  such  a  measuring  implement.  Two  points 
must  always  be  taken,  one  near  and  one  distant, 
and  the  near  one  be  made  to  cover  or  half  cover 
the  distant  one  all  the  time.  Thus  a  line  will  be 
very. nearly  straight.  This  affair,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attendant  upon  its  use,  suggests  another  im¬ 
plement  on  the  same  principle,  which  the  writer 
intends  soon  to  make,  thus :  Take  three  sticks 
extmtly  5k  feet  long,  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the 
exact  middle  of  each,  and  fasten  them  together 
with  a  long  screw  or  bolt  which  shall  pass 
through  the  ends  of  two  similar  sticks,  (they 
should  be  J-inch  pine,  2  inches  wide.)  The 
three  which  are  fastened  together  at  their  cen¬ 
tres  should  now  have  their  extremities  placed 
equally  distant.  They  will  be  exactly  21  feet 
apart,  and  should  be  fastened  so  by  means  of 
strips  of  lath,  nailed  on  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  ends.  These  are  then  to  be  sharpened  to 
marked  points  just  21  feet  apart,  and  when 
done,  we  have  a  wheel  which  will  measure 
one  rod  at  each  revolution,  and  may  be  pushed 
before  one  walking,  using  the  two  outside 
pieces  as  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow  tire  used. 
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The  Wild  Goose. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  article  an  unusually  fine  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Wild  Goose,  which  is  the  most 
widely  disseminated  and  best  known,  perhaps, 
of  our  large  water 
fowls.  It  is  a  bird 
of  striking  beauty, 
both  on  account  of 
its  brilliancy  of 
plumage  and  its 
grace  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter.  On  land  it  is, 
like  the  common 
goose,  dignifiedly 
awkward ;  but  this 
awkwardness  never 
degenerates  into 
that  blundering  un- 
gainliness  which 
makes  the  domestic 
species  a  by-word. 

The  common  goose 
is  no  fool,  but  only 
a  blunderer.  The 
wild  goose  is  not 
only  intelligent  be¬ 
yond  what  we 
should  expect,  but 
apparently  philo¬ 
sophical  ;  this  is 
shown  in  many 

ways.  Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  order 
in  which  a  flock  arrange  themselves  for  a  long 
flight.  The  most  powerful  gander  is  the  leader, 
and  cleaves  the  air,  while  the  others  follow  in 
his  wake,  usually  in  two  files  like  a  [>,  one  leg 
being  .frequently  longer  than  the  other;  and 
frequently,  also,  the  'whole  flock,  if  it  be  a  small 
one,  arrange  themselves  in  a  single  file.  When 
a  change  of  level,  fright,  weariness,  or  any  cause, 
effects  an  irregular¬ 
ity  in  their  flight,  ut¬ 
tering  a  few  warn¬ 
ings  and  answer¬ 
ing  “honks,”  they 
rearrange  them¬ 
selves  and  dress 
their  ranks,  like  a 
platoon  of  soldiers 
by  the  elbow  touch. 

It  is  thus  that  the 
wild  geese  make 
their  semi-annual 
migrations  to  and 
from  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  where  they 
spend  the  summer 
and  breed,  and  the 
swamps  and  la¬ 
goons  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  where 
they  winter.  These 
migrations  are 
made  earlier  or 
later  each  year, 
according  to  the 

prevailing  temperature  of  the  season.  The 
flight  of  wild  geese  northward,  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  is  regarded  by  the  weather- 
wise  ones  as  an  infallible  harbinger  of  settled 
warm  or  winner  weather ;  and  their  southward 
flight  is  soon  followed  by  wintry  weather. 
Sometimes  they  are  caught  in  the  spring  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake,  and  by  some  means  they  become 
aware  of  it  hours  before  a  cold  storm,  and  re¬ 


treat.  When  they  are  seen  flying  South  in  good 
order  in  the  spring,  look  out  for  a  cold  snap.  The 
wild  geese  which  follow  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  spring  and  return  by  the  same  route  are 
rather  shyer  than  those  of  the  Interior.  They 
are,  besides,  rarely  so  fine  and  fat  in  the  autumn. 


■wild  geese. — (j Bernicula  Canadensis.) 

Their  flavor  is  different,  also,  from  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  food  they  get.  A  Western  wild  gos¬ 
ling  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  game  birds  im¬ 
aginable.  It  is  esteemed  by  amateurs  superior 
to  the  Canvas-back  duck,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
much  larger.  The  markings  are  exceedingly 
uniform,  and  the  ganders  are  distinguishable 
from  the  geese  only  by  a  little  greater  brilliancy 
of  plumage.  The  head,  neck,  bill,  legs,  and 


musk  duck. — ( Cairina  moschata.) — See  next  page. 

feet,  of  the  wild  goose  are  black ;  a  triangular 
patch  of  pure  white  extends  from  under  the 
throat  and  upon  the  cheeks,  ending  in  a  point 
on  a  line  with  and  back  of  the  eye  on  each  side ; 
a  few  wrhite  feathers,  more  or  less,  may  be  seen 
under  the  eye.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
arc  light  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  (especially 
on  the  breast,)  passing  into  white  towards  the 
tail,  and  under  the  wings ;  upper  parts  of  the 


body  smoky  brown,  the  edges  of  the  feathers 
being  lighter,  shading  off  rather  abruptly  from 
the  back,  and  growing  grayish  towmrds  the 
belly;  tail  feathers  black;  flight  feathers  dark, 
blackish-browm.  Length  of  the  bird  about  3o 
inches.  Total  length  to  end  of  tail  43  inches ; 

widest  extent  of 
wings  Go  inches. 
The  naturalist  Wil¬ 
son  says,  and  most 
writers  follow7  him, 
that  “  the  flight  of 
the  wild  goose  is 
heavy  and  labo¬ 
rious.”  We  think, 
on  the  contrary,  it 
is  easy  and  rapid. 
If  a  flock  passes 
over  very  near  an 
observer,  he  wdll  be 
convinced  of  the 
great  speed  at 
which  they  fly. 
Seen  at  a  distance, 
we  judge  of  their 
rapidity  and  ease  of 
flight  by  the  time  it 
takes  them  to  pass 
their  own  length, 
and  forget  that  a 
wherry  will  go  11s 
length  a  dozen 
times,  perhaps, 
W'hile  a  great  ship  moves  its  own,  and  yet  the 
ship  may  go  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  rowT- 
boat.  The  power  of  the  wild  goose  may  be 
judged  by  the  ease  with  wdiicli  it  will  lift  its 
ponderous  body,  weighing  8  to  12  pounds,  and 
often  more,  from  either  the  earth  or  the  vate.w 
The  nest  of  this  goose  is  usually  somewhat ; 
concealed,  or  protected  from  the  winds,  and 
from  sight,  by  rushes  or  other  plants.  It  is  built 
up  several  inches 
high,  of  leaves, 
grass,  rushes,  etc. ; 
it  is  large  and  flat, 
and  located  near 
the  water.  They 
are  occasionally 
found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  is 
probably  rather  ac¬ 
cidental  than  nat- . 
ural.  The  perfect 
domestication  of 
the  wild  goose  has, 
we  believe,  never 
been  accomplished, 
certainly  not  in  this 
countiy.  The  in¬ 
stinct  to  migrate 
is  so  strong  that 
though  perfectly 
tame,  and  having 
been  for  months 
quiet,  orderly  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  poultry 
yard,  they  either 
take  flight  of  themselves,  or  will  join  a  flock  of 
wild  geese  that  are  flying  over.  These  are  often 
called  down  by  the  tame  ones,  and  captured 
or  shot.  It  is  necessary  to  “  pinion  ”  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  that  is,  to  remove  the  end  of  one  wing 
at  the  last  joint.  Being  therefore  unable  to  fly, 
they  become  quiet  and  domestic,  but  their  young 
require  the  same  treatment  from  generation  to 
generation.  Audubon  says  that  in  the  wild 
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state  they  rarely  lay  more  than  G  or  7  eggs, 
while  domesticated  ones  lay  10  or  11.  Like 
other  geese  they  breed  in  pairs,  and  a  lone  gan¬ 
der  will  often,  perhaps  always,  mate. with  a 
tame  goose,  if  one  be  presented.  The  progeny 
of  this  cross  is  a  hybrid,  or  “  mule,”  and  unfer¬ 
tile.  It  is,  however,  a  magnificent  bird,  some¬ 
what  resembling  its  sire  in  plumage,  but  the 
colors  are  duller  and  vary  considerably.  These 
hybrids  are  larger  than  either  parent,  very 
fine  eating,  and  under  the  name  of  “  mongrel 
geese”  bring  a  great  price  in  the  market. 

The  Musk  Duck. 

The  Musk  or  Muscovy  Duck,  ( Gairina  moscha- 
ta)  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  a  frequent 
denizen  of  our  poultry  yards.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  peculiarity  of  the  species  is  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  size  between  the  sexes.  The  ducks 
weigh  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
the  drakes  just  about  twice  as  much.  The 
ducks  closely  resemble  common  ducks  of  the 
same  colors,  differing  chiefly  in  the  greater 
length  of  the  body,  and  in  a  smaller  amount  of 
carunculated  flesh  upon  the  head,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  In  the  drakes  this  bloody-red, 
irregular  mass  of  flesh  extends  from  the  bill 
over  the  eyes,  and  covers  the  cheeks  more  or 
less.  They  are  of  various  colors,  from  a  blue- 
black,  with  rainbow  iridescence,  passing  through 
all  shades  of  bluisli-slate  color,  and  all  degrees  of 
piedness,  to  pure  white.  Yellowisli-brown  and 
white  ducks  also  occur.  Those  breeding  pure 
white  are  most  highly  prized  as  a  matter  of  fancy. 
They  are  fair  layers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  grayish- 
white  color  and  not  larger  than  those  of  common 
ducks.  The  duck  sits  about  five  weeks,  and 
the  young  are  hardy  if  not  hatched  until  settled 
warm  weather.  The  name  “Musk”  is  derived 
from  the  scent  of  the  oil  secreted  in  a  gland  upon 
the  rump  of  the  drake.  The  appellation 
“  Muscovy,”  as  if  they  came  from  Russia,  is  a 
corruption.  The  drakes  associate  readily  with 
common  ducks,  and  the  hydrid  produced  is  a 
large,  fine  bird,  superior  for  the  table,  and 
easily  fattened,  but  incapable  of  breeding. 

The  engravings  of  these  ducks,  and  also  of 
the  wild  geese  on  the  preceding  page,  are  por¬ 
traits  by  Herrick  of  specimens  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Stark,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  60. 

The  knolls  on  my  farm  are  full  of  stones,  and  I 
have  determined  to  get  them  out.  They  were  put 
there  on  purpose  to  be  got  out.  Darwin  ridicules 
such  an  idea.  (Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes¬ 
tication.  Yol.  II,  p.  515.)  But  then  Darwin  never 
cleared  up  land,  probably  never  dug  many  un¬ 
derdrains,  and  does  not  know  what  glorious  fun 
it  is  to  get  out  stones.  I  pity  the  farmer  who 
does  not  feel  and  know  that  the  earth  was  made 
for  man,  and  that  when  his  plow  strikes  a  stone 
it  is  evidence  that  that  stone  was  put  there  to 
be  got  out.  It  was  not  put  there  to  knock  a 
guard  off  the  reaper,  or  break  a  plow  point,  or 
batter  the  harrow  teeth,  or  smash  a  cultivator ; 
it  was  put  there  to  be  got  out.  Let  this  idea 
once  enter  a  man’s  mind  and  grow  there,  let  it 
be  strengthened  by  his  own  growth,  and  by  his 
experience  and  observation,  and  it  will  be  of  no 
use  to  tell  such  a  man  that  “that  stone  can’t  be 
got  out.”  He  knows  better.  He  knows  it  was 
put  there  on  purpose  to  be  got  out,  and  he  can 
do  it.  For  forty  years  the  knolls  on  my  farm 
have  been  scratched  over.  You  cannot  plow  a 
rod  without  striking  a  stone.  Consequently 


the  land  is  not  half  worked,  and  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  half  a  crop.  Of  course  everything  cannot 
be  done  at  once,  and  the  early  settlers  had 
enough  other  work  to  do  without  getting  out 
stones.  But  now  the  old  rail  fences  are  decay¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  time  to  get  out  the  stones  and  lay 
Avail.  I  have  done  only  a  little  of  this  work, 
and  feel  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  beginner. 
It  is  not  half  the  labor  I  expected.  We  attacked 
the  Avorst  knoll  on  the  farm  first.  There  Avas 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  We  ploAved  round 
it,  turning  the  furroAVS  down  hill.  We  soon 
struck  a  stone,  and  got  it  out  by  the  aid  of  ci'oav- 
bars,  but  not  before  the  ploAV  had  struck  Uvo  or 
three  more.  Some  of  these  were  large,  and  we 
had  to  dig  round  them ;  but  they  Avere  all  got 
out,  and  the  plorv  again  started,  but  had  not 
gone  two  yards  before  it  grazed  another  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface.  “It’s  a  big 
uu,”  said  Conrad,  “and  won’t  do  any  harm.” 
“  We  will  have  it  out,  nevertheless,”  I  said, 
while  the  expression  on  the  men’s  faces  showed 
that  they  “  guessed  he’d  soon  get  tired  o’  this 
kind  o’  Avork.”  And  it  did  look  a  little  discour¬ 
aging.  But  I  have  not  had  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  pretty  rough  kind  of  farm  life  for  noth¬ 
ing.  My  faith  in  brain  and  muscle  is  strong, 
and  I  have  never  yet  undertaken  to  do  anything 
that  ought  to  he  done  Avitliout  finding,  sooner  or 
later,  a  way  of  doing  it.  It  was  so  with  these 
stones.  After  going  round  once,  Ave  went  round 
again  in  the  same  furrow  as  deep  as  Ave  could 
get  in  the  plow.  The  wider  and  deeper  the 
furrow,  the  easier  is  it  to  get  out  the  stones. 
Good-sized  stones,  by  taking  a  little  pains,  could 
the  rolled  out, — it  being  doAvn  hill, — with  the 
ploAV.  And  this  gave  me  a  new  idea.  “  Here’s 
another,”  called  out  Conrad.  “  Wait  a  minute,” 
I  said,  “  try  it  with  the  plow.”  “  It’s  too 
big.”  But  the  horses  stirred  it.  “Try  again, 
and  I  Avill  help  Avith  the  crow-bar.”  A  good 
pull  and  out  it  came.  Conrad  laughed,  shook 
his  head,  and  said  Ave  should  break  the  plow. 
It  was  a  steel  plow,  with  a  steel  point,  and  I 
knew  from  experience  would  stand  pretty  hard 
usage.  We  proceeded  in  this  way,  men  and 
horses  getting  more  confidence.  There  Avere 
tAVO  men  besides  Conrad  and  myself.  I  had  a 
strong,  narrow  underdraining  spade,  and  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  far  better  than  a  crow-bar  for 
getting  out  stones.  It  carries  its  own  “bate” 
or  fulcrum.  With  this  spade  Conrad  and  I 
could  plow  out  stones  Aveigliing  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  pounds.  When  Ave  struck  one  that 
Avas  too  much  for  us,  avc  called  for  more  help, 
and  Ave  found  comparatively  ferv  that  avc  could 
not  get  out  at  once  with  the  ploAV,  aided  by  the 
spade  and  a  couple  of  crow-bars.  We  let  the 
horses  pull  just  as  hard  as  if  they  had  been 
hitched  to  a  chain  round  the  stone.  It  Avas  not 
long  before  the  men  were  unwilling  to  do  much 
at  a  stone  before  seeing  what  the  horses  could 
do  with  it.  We  got  out  stones  that  it  AA'as  all 
that  four  horses  could  do  to  draw  away 
on  a  stone-boat.  These,  of  course,  gave  us  a 
little  more  trouble.  We  had  to  dig  under  them 
so  as  to  get  in  a  long  lever.  With  this,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  horses,  croAY-bars,  etc.,  Ave 
succeeded  in  getting  them  out  in  less  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  Ave  could  have  attached  the 
hooks  of  a  stump-puller  to  them.  We  got  them 
all  out  without  breaking  a  single  thing.  The 
main  strain  is  on  the  point  of  the  ploAV,  and  avc 
found  it  necessary  to  Avatcli  the  bolt,  to  see  that 
the  nut  was  screwed  up  tight.  I  question  if 
there  is  any  more  danger  of  breaking  the  ploAV 
in  this  way  than  there  is  in  striking  a  large 
stone  Avhen  the  horses  are  moving  on  at  a  fair 
rate  in  plowing.  The  one  is  a  bloAV,  and  the 


other  merely  a  steady  pull.  I  feel  as  much 
elated  at  getting  the  stones  out  of  this  hill  as 
Tim  Bunker  did  at  knocking  the  bottom  out  of 
Jake  Frink’s  liorse-pond.  Instead  of  an  inch  or 
tAVO,  Ave  can  iioav  ploAV  a  foot  deep,  and  it  turns 
up  like  a  garden.  The  soil  round  these  limestones 
is  ahvays  rich,  and  I  expect  to  see  some  tall 
barley  on  this  knoll  next  summer.  As  soon  as 
I  have  earned  another  holiday  Ave  Avill  go  at  the 
next  knoll,  and  pile  up  the  stones  so  as  to  draw 
them  away  in  the  winter. 

One  of  the  best  breeders  of  Short-horns  in 
England  is  a  lady — Lady  Pigot  of  Branches 
Park,  NeAvmarket.  She  has  just  issued  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  her  herd,  and  prefaces  it  with  some  A'ery 
sprightly  and  sensible  remarks.  She  says:  “I 
know  that  some  breeders  have  laughed  at  my 
making  such  a  point  of  the  milking  properties 
of  a  cow,  but  I  am  certain  that  Ave  shall  eventu¬ 
ally  have  to  consider  this  as  the  next  step  in  Avliich 
we  must  improve  our.cattle.”  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  on  this  point.  We  Avant  coavs  that  are 
good  at  the  pail,  and  that  will  fatten  rapidly  Avhen 
dry.  The  tAvo  qualities  are  not  inconsistent. 
We  often  have  Short-horns  that  Avill  fatten  easily, 
but  Avill  give  little  milk,  but  do  avc  ever  have  a 
Avell-bred  Short-horn  capable  of  giving  large 
quantities  of  rich  milk,  yet  AvliicliAvill  not  fatten 
rapidly  Avhen  dry  ?  And  if  so,  Avhy  ?  Will  not 
the  steers  from  such  a  coav  fatten  just  as  Avell  as 
from  one  that  is  a  poor  milker  ?  A  good  milker 
must  have  a  mild  eye,  a  quiet  disposition,  good 
constitution,  splendid  digestion,  and  be  a  large 
eater.  The  latter  is  absolutely  essential.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  a  great  milker  that 
was  not  a  great  eater.  It  must  be  so.  She  can¬ 
not  make  rich  milk  out  of  air  and  water.  As 
Avell  expect  a  mill  to  turn  out  large  quantities 
of  flour  without  supplying  it  Avith  grain.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  a  fattening  animal.  The 
qualities  named  are  just  as  essential  for  a  fatten¬ 
ing  steer  as  for  a  milch  cow.  Lady  P.  says : 
“  That  a  propensity  to  milk  Avell  is  traceable 
through  a  whole  family  no  one  can  doubt  Avho 
lias  been  at  the  trouble  of  noticing,  even  in  one 
limited  herd,  Avliat  differences  there  are  as  to 
one  tribe  being  always  good  for  the  pail,  the 
other  just  the  reverse  ;  and  Avhen  avc  see  farm¬ 
ers  prefer  the  great,  coarse,  half-bred  bull  for 
his  herd  of  dairy  stock,  rather  than  give  a  trifle 
more  for  a  smaller,  but  purer  bred  beast,  can 
Ave  wonder  at  the  scores  of  sloAV-growing  mon¬ 
grels  that  frequent  our  fairs  and  markets  !  But 
to  go  a  step  farther — do  farmers,  as  a  rule,  ask 
what  sort  of  a  milker  the  dam,  grand  dam,  etc., 
Avas  of  the  bull  they  are  about  to  buy  ?  Seldom, 
if  ever.  At  the  auction  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Cloun’s 
herd,  last  year,  tAvo  miles  distant,  a  friend  of 
mine  heard  a  farmer  say,  Avhen  a  uon-pedigreed 
coav  was  brought  into  the  ring,  ‘Ah,  them’s  the 
sort,  none  o’  yer  liigh-fashioned  stock  for  me  ;  I 
likes  ’em  with  constitootions,  and  black  noses, 
and  crumpled-up  horns;’  and  he  actually  bid 
for  and  got  the  ugly  thing,  though  the  pedi¬ 
greed  coav,  just  before  sold,  was  a  neat,  com¬ 
pact  little  cow  and  a  great  milker,  and  both 
went  within  a  pound  one  of  the  other !  So  much 
for  the  ordinary  farmer’s  sagacity !  But  Ave 
have  men  of  great  intelligence  and  powers  of 
appreciation,  though  certainly,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  not  many  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Suffolk.”  That  is  good  for  a  lady. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  her  style  of  Avrit- 
ing:  “Victoria  Regia  is.  a  marvellous  breeder; 
500  guineas  Avas  given  for  her  dam,  Victoria,  in 
I860,  and  when  Ward  brought  home  my  new, 
unseen  purchase,  he  gravely  shook  his  head. 

‘  She’s  just  a  neat  little  cow,  but— 500  guineas 
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and  the  journey  money — well,  well!  to  be  sure 
her  ladyship  knows  best!’  Ward  evidently  be¬ 
grudged  the  money.  Victoria  bred  V.  Regia, 
V.  Rubra,  and  Prince  Victor,  and  died  of  inflam- 
imation  of  the  lungs  a  week  after  the  latter’s 
birth.  V.  Rubra  also  died ;  and  the  non-lovers 
■of  Short-horns  were  delighted !  How  they  twit¬ 
ted  me  with  their  remarks  as  to  the  “  risk,” 
■“  unprofitableness,”  and  “  absurdity  ”  of  giving- 
such  “  wicked  prices.”  Tlieir  condolences  sa¬ 
vored  more  of  sarcasm  than  sympathy,  but  I 
went  on  my  way.  And  I  now  affirm  that  Vic¬ 
toria  was  the  cheapest  purchase  I  ever  made.” 
— Lady  Pigot  has  sold  of  the  produce  of  this 
remarkable  cow  about  $14,000  worth  of  stock. 

I  never  have  believed  that  ordinary  farmers 
with  limited  capital  and  with  no  special  aptitude 
or  taste  for  the  business  should  undertake 
to  raise  thoroughbred  animals.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  professional  breeder.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing,— every  farmer 
should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  use  anything  but 
thoroughbred,  pedigreed  males.  No  matter  how 
good  a  grade  animal  may  be,  he  has  not  half  the 
force  to  impress  his  qualities  on  his  offspring 
that  is  possessed  by  the  thoroughbred.  How 
few  farmers  seem  to  understand  this  matter ! 

If  I  was  going  to  seed  down  a  piece  of  new 
land  for  permanent  grass — that  is,  land  which 
had  never  been  cropped,  I  would  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  crop  it.  If  rough  and  weedy,  instead 
of  planting  it  to  corn,  summer-fallow  it.  You 
have  then  a  good  opportunity  to  level  and  clear 
it.  Plow  it  up  the  fall  previous,  the  earlier  the 
better,  in  order  that  the  old  sod  and  rubbish 
may  have  time  to  rot.  If  the  land  is  liable  to 
be  overflowed,  or  there  is  not  fall  for  anything 
except  surface  drainage,  be  careful  to  make 
numerous  dead  furrows,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
tiie  water  will  pass  off  quickly  in  the  spring. 
When  dry  enough  in  the  spring,  plow  again,  if 
the  sod  is  sufficiently  rotted.  If  not,  cultivate 
or  harrow  the  surface,  and  keep  down  every 
sign  of  vegetation.  In  such  circumstances  the 
sod  will  rot  very  fast,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Then  plow  again,  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  level  the  land  as  much  as  possible. 
Use  a  dirt  scraper,  if  necessary,  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  caused  by  trees  that  were  blown  down. 
As  a  general  rule,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
Make  the  land  loose  and  mellow,  and  a  good 
cultivator  passed  over  the  hillocks  two  or  three 
times  in  different  directions  will  level  them  and 
fill  up  the  hollows.  Keep  working  the  land  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  seed  it  down 
with  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed  pet- 
acre,  and  as  many  other  varieties  of  good  grass 
seed  as  you  can  get — and  the  next  July  will 
bring  you  a  grand  crop  of  Timothy  hay,  and  the 
aftermath  will  afford  such  rich  pasturage  that 
the  cows  will  make  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  they  did  in  June  on  the  best  of  ordinary 
pastures.  We  can  afford  to  summer-fallow  for 
grass  as  well  as  we  can  for  wheat.  Why  not  ? 
A  crop  of  good  grass  pays  better  than  two  crops 
of  poor  wheat.  There  is  nothing  more  import¬ 
ant  in  agriculture  than  rich  grass.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  a  large  crop  of  grass,  but  grass  of 
the  highest  quality.  If  we  could  get  as  much 
nuisriment  in  one  ton  of  grass  as  we  usually  do 
in  two  tons,  the  one  ton  would  be  worth  three 
tons.  I  fear  I  do  not  make  myself  understood. 
Supposing  a  cow  eats  100  lbs.  of  grass  a  day, 
and  makes  I  lb.  of  butter,  we  may  assume  that 
75  lbs.  of  the  grass  is  used  to  sustain  the  vital 
functions,  and  25  lbs.  to  make  butter.  Let  the 
cow  eat  and  digest  125  lbs.  of  grass,  and  we 
should  get  lk  lb.  of  butter  a  day.  If  she  could 


cat  and  digest  150  lbs.  we.  should  get  2|  lbs.  of 
butter  a  day.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
stomach  will  not  hold  it,  and  the  ouR  wajr  we 
accomplish  the  object  is  by  supplying  a  little 
concentrated,  highly  nutritive  food,  such  as 
corn  or  pea  meal.  The  grass  will  furnish  a 
given  amount  of  nutriment  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  it  can  be  attained  in  grain.  And  the 
reason  we  can  afford  to  feed  grain  to  cows  is 
simply  because  we  can  thus  get  them  to  eat  25 
per  cent  more  food,  and  thus  get  100  per  cent 
more  butter — or  if  50  per  cent  more  food,  300 
per  cent  more  butter.  And  it  follows  from 
these  figures  (which,  of  course,  are  hypothetical,) 
that  if  we  could  make  our  grass  25  per  cent 
richer  we  should  make  it  twice  as  valuable,-  or 
if  50  per  cent  better,  three  times  as  valuable. 
In  other  words,  one  ton  would  be  worth  as. 
much  as  three,  while  in  point  of  fact  it  only 
contains  as  much  nutriment  as  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  summer-fallowing  an 
old  pasture  that  has  never  been  cropped  will  do 
this,  but  it  will  certainly  produce  richer  grass 
than  if  the  land  was  planted  to  corn  and  after¬ 
wards  seeded  down  with  oats.  These  grain 
crops  rob  the  land  of  the  very  things  that  we 
need  to  make  rich  grass. 

Farmers  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
slaughtering  their  sheep.  But  nothing  will 
stop  them.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  have  more 
stability  and  fixedness  of  purpose  in  our  agri¬ 
culture.  What  we  do  we  should  do  well— and 
stick  to  it.  A  farmer  should  think  for  himself, 
and  not  be  influenced  too  much  by  outside 
opinion.  “  You  cannot  make  anything  by  rais¬ 
ing  common  crops,”  said  a  friend  a  year  ago ; 
“  you  should  set  out  a  hop-yard.”  What  would 
he  say  now  ?  There  has  been  more  money  lost 
in  hops  the  last  year  than  would  richly  endow 
an  agricultural  college.  And  if  people  were 
educated  to  think  they  would  have  foreseen 
such  a  result.  The  fact  is  that  common  crops 
pay  better  now  than  anything  else,  provided 
3'ou  can  only  raise  enough  of  them  per  acre. 
Stick  to  what  you  understand,  and  let  those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  novelties  try  them.  There 
arc  enough  farmers,  so  called,  who  wish  to 
make  money  easily  and  rapidly,  without  you 
and  me  adding  to  the  number. 

I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  always  fol¬ 
low  in  the  beaten  track we  should  make  con¬ 
stant  efforts  to  improve  our  processes.  I  think 
I  hit  on  a  good  idea  in  summer-fallowing  for 
spring  barley.  As  yet  I  have  plowed  the  field 
but  once,  but  I  have  been  through  it  twice  with 
the  cultivator,  and  it  is  now  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  The  sod  is  nearly  all  rotted.  Before 
winter  sets  in  I  shall  plow  deep,  and  then  mere¬ 
ly  cultivate  before  sowing  barley  in  the-  spring. 
I  use  four  horses  abreast  on  the  cultivator,  and 
put  it  in  as  deep  as  the  land  was  plowed,  and  in 
some  places  it  goes  in  a  little  deeper.  A  man 
can  drive  four  horses  as  easily  as  two,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  in  attaching  them  to  the  cultivator. 


EVENER,  ETC.,  FOR  TWO  PAIRS  OP  HORSES. 

All  that  you  want  is  an  evener  and  a  couple  of 
extra  clevises.  We  made  an  evener  out  of  a  two- 
inch  plank,  eight  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide  in 
the  centre,  and  tapering  to  six  inches  at  the  end. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  on  the  farm. 
Why  strain  a  span  of  horses  in  drawing  a  stone, 
with  another  team  standing  near,  doing  nothing, 
when  a  simple  thing  of  this  kind  would  enable 
us  to  put  on  the  four  horses  and  draw  the  load 


with  ease  ?  There  is  no  extra  rigging  required. 

I  have  cultivated  the  corn  stubble  twice  this 
fall,  and  shall  go  over  it  again  if  the  weather  is 
dry  enough.  A  two-horse  cultivator  on  a  large 
farm  is  an  absurdity.  It  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  or  wide  enough,  or  if  it  does  it  is  “  a 
regular  horse  killer.”  Put  on  four  horses,  and 
it  becomes  an  exceedingly  effective  implement. 

I  sold  my  hogs  the  first  of  October  for  10 
cents  per  lb.,  live  weight,  the  drover  wanting 
them,  he  said,  to  “  top  off”  a  car  load.  And  yet 
these  pigs  have  had  nothing  but  the  run  of  the 
yard  last  winter,  with  a  little  corn  meal  for  a 
week  or  two  in  spring,  until  the  clover  got  fairly 
started.  Since  then  they  have  had  nothing  but 
clover,  and  a  little  sour  milk  and  wash  from  the 
house.  It  would,  of  course,  have  paid  well  to 
have  given  them  a  little  meal  with  the  wash, 
but  I  was  short  of  corn,  and  expected  low  prices 
for  pigs  this  fall.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
did  well  on  the  grass.  They  had  plenty  of  it. 
They  were  grade  Essex,  and  of  course  had 
splendid  appetites.  A  hog  that  will  not  eat 
well  is  not  worth  keeping.  They  are  light¬ 
boned  pigs,  with  little  offal,  and  never  squeal, 
and  nearly  all  they  eat,  over  and  above  what  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  vital  functions,  goes  to 
make  good,  solid  pork — and  they  will  eat  a 
good  deal.  If  a  farmer  will  but  use  thorough¬ 
bred  males,  I  do  not  care  which  particular 
breed  he  selects,  so  that  it  is  one  which  has 
been  what  Darwin  calls  “  ennobled.”  He  must 
be  pure,  without  alloy  for  several  generations. 
Then  cross  this  refined,  high-bred,  “  noble,” 
and,  if  you  will,  somewhat  delicate  animal,  on  a 
large,  coarse,  vigorous,  common  sow,  that  has 
never  been  starved,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  pam¬ 
pered,  on  the  other,  and  you  will  get  little  pigs 
that  are  “  perfect  beauties,”  and  which  will  grow 
rapidly  and  fatten  at  any  age  desired.  Such 
cross-bred  pigs  will  outgrow  the  thoroughbreds. 
But  of  course  that  is  the  end  of  them.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  diffusion  of  the  Chester  Co.  pigs  during 
the  past  dozen  years  has  made  it  not  difficult  to 
find  the  right  kind  of  sows  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  with  any  of  the  established  breeds — such 
as  the  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Essex,  or  Yorkshire. 

We  may  argue  as  much  as  we  please  against 
the  use  of  pork,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  favor¬ 
ite  animal  food  with  all  persons  who  perform 
much  hard,  out-door  work,  especially  in  our 
cold  winters.  One  pound  of  fat  is'equivalent, 
as  a  heat  producer,  to  two  and  a  half  lbs.  of 
starch  or  sugar,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  object 
of  eating  animal  food,  good,  firm  pork  is  the 
cheapest  meat  that  wc  can  use.  But  a  farmer 
who  uses  his  brain  as  well  as  his  muscle  needs 
something  more  than  fat  pork.  For  what  sin  is 
he  who  raises  it  denied  the  use  of  beef,  or  mut¬ 
ton,  or  poultry?  In  the  summer,  without  an 
ice  house,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  fresh  meat.  Not 
so  in  the  winter.  “But  I  can’t  afford  it.’ 
Nonsense.  But  if  it  were  true,  it  would  only 
prove  that  you  do  not  work  as  hard  or  as  intel¬ 
ligently  as  a  farmer  should.  If  you  spend  two 
or  three  hours  of  these  short  days  talking  at  the 
corners,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  eat  beef.  You  do  not  deserve  salt  pork. 
Two  hours’  work  will  pay  for  a  good  beefsteak, 
and  that,  properly  cooked,  will  enable  you  to 
work  harder,  and  to  think  as  well  as  work,— 
and  it  is  thoughtful  work  that  tells.  At  any 
rate  a  farmer  can  have  mutton  when  a  pretty 
good  sheep  can  be  bought  for  $1.75,  and  the 
pelt  worth  more  than  half  the  money.  When 
thousands  of  sheep  are  boiled  down  for  the  tal¬ 
low,  and  the  rest  fed  to  swine,  the  farmer  who 
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sells  them  might,  one  ■would  think,  afford  to  eat 
a  little  mutton  occasionall}',  and  the  children, 
instead  of  rye  coffee,  might  have  a  basin  of  soup 
for  breakfast  that  would  send  them  on  the  run 
to  school  these  zero  mornings  puffing  and  blow¬ 
ing  off  steam  like  a  locomotive.  The  Agricul¬ 
turist  some  time  since  published  a  good  recipe 
for  making  mutton  soup.  You  kill  the  sheep, 
and  cut  it  up  for  her,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
your  wife,  if  she  follows  the  recipe,  will  make 
a  soup  that  the  most  inveterate  hater  of  mutton 
cannot  help  but  pronounce  excellent.  It  is,  in 
fact,  exceedingly  palatable,  exceedingly  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  Such  a  soup 
would  go  far  to  supply  the  need  which  leads  to 
a  desire  for  malt  liquors  and  other  stimulants. 
Our  temperance  friends  should  take  the 
hint.  Good  cooks  may  do  much  to  arrest  this 
sad  habit  cf  drinking.  I  think  it  was  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  who  said  that  “one  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  poor,  famishing  family,  would  do 
them  more  good  than  two  sermons.” 

- - - ■ - . 

About  Stone-Boats, 

On  a  stony  farm  a  stone-boat  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  necessity  as  a  plow,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  to  make  a  good  one  will  have  little 


of  novelty  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  A  stone-boat,  or  “  stone-drag,”  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  must  be  of  hard,  durable 
wood,  as  it  cannot  be  protected  by  paint,  nor 
shod  with  iron.  The  paint  would  soon  be  worn 
and  bruised  off,  and  the  iron  would  make  too 
much  friction  in  dragging  over  stones  and  earth. 
White  oak  is  probably  the  best  wood.  Three 
10-inch  or  two  15-inch  planks,  2’|  2  inches  thick, 
should  be  got  out,  for  one  boat.  It  is  best  to  se¬ 
lect  one  or  two  large  logs  with  natural  bends 
in  them,  so  that  they  can  be  sawed  without 
■waste,  and  have  them  sawed  about  6  feet 
straight  and  one  foot  at  a  slight  angle — the  bend 
being  about  3  inches  in  the  foot.  The  planks 
are  laid  together  and  connected  by  means  of 
oak  raves.  The  front  and  rear  raves  which 
cross  the  planks  may  be  considerably  wider  than 
the  side  raves ;  if  5  or  6  inches  wide  and  2  inches 
thick,  they  will  be  strong  enough.  The  side 


Fig.  2. 


raves  should  be  about  3  inches  in  width.  These 
are  pinned  on  with  oak  pegs  or  treenails  (trun- 
nels),  which  are  driven  two  in  each  plank,  at 
the  ends,  and  slanting  slightly  different  ways 
so  as  to  “tic”  or  44 draw,”  and  the  more  the 
planks  arc  wrenched,  if  well  “tied,”  the  snug¬ 


ger  will  the  pins  draw.  The  rave  in  some  cases 
is  carried  across  the  front  end  or  “bow  ”  of  the 
boat,  but  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  is  much  better.  Fig.  2  shows  the  way  in 
which  the  chain  may  be  attached,  passing 
through  a  hole  made  obliquely  in  the  center 
plank.  A  modification  of  this  boat,  which  may 
be  very  convenient  under  some  circumstances, 
has  both  ends  like  the  front  end  of  the  one 
shown  in  fig.  1.  This  end  may  be  left  square, 
as  the  planks  are  sawed,  but  the  rounding  and 
chamfering  of  the  edges  is  an  improvement. 


Male  Breeding-Animals. 


The  good  of  every  individual,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  the  State  would  be  as  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  an  improvement  in  our  breeding 
stock  as  in  any  other  increase  in  our  productive 
industries  or  great  internal  improvement.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  State  to  foster  industries,  and 
to  carry  out  or  promote  improvements.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  there 
are  not  five,  if  w7e  may  not  say  ten,  poor  bulls, 
stallions,  boars,  and  rams,  to  one  tolerably  good 
one.  If  in  a  dairy  region  only  thoroughbred 
bulls  were  used,  farmers  would  soon  get  in  the 
way  of  using  only  those  of  good  dairy  breeds,  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  the 
yield  of  milk  wrnuld  be  in¬ 
creased  on  an  average  2 
quarts  per  day  during  the 
milking  season.  With  50 
cows  this  would  make  24,000 
quarts,  worth,  at  3  cents  per 
quart,  $720,  which  is  clear 
gain  to  the  farmer,  and  so 
much  more  taxable  property 
in  the  community.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  no  little 
importance  for  Agricultural 
Societies,  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  legislators  of 
the  various  States  to  discuss, 
if  by  encouragement  or  tax¬ 
ation  they  may  not  be  able 
to  effect  some  such  change. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  State  should  tax 
all  bulls  twenty  dollars  a  head,  and  allow  the 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  re¬ 
mit  the  tax  on  all  which  came  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  an  essential  change  would  be  observed 
in  the  whole  character  of  our  neat  stock  and 
dairy  products  ?  It  is  certainly  a  question  of 
great  interest,  how  the  State  may  best  secure 
the  advantage  to  accrue  both  to  its  treasury 
and  to  its  citizens  by  the  general  use  of  wrell- 
bred  or  thoroughbred  male  animals  as  sires. 
- «»-. — -•«»- - »-« - 

How  a  Fowl  May  Live  without  a  Head. 

A  “  Headless  Rooster  ”  has  been  exhibited  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  with  a  great  flour¬ 
ish  of  show-bills,  in  w'hicli  the  bird  is  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  phenomenon  “  defying  explanation 
by  any  knowTn  laws  of  nature.”  One  of  our 
associates  examined  the  bird  as  far  as  the  surli¬ 
ness  of  the  proprietor  would  allow  him  to  do 
so,  and  made  up  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
matter  as  it  appeared  to  him.  The  article  has 
been  in  type  several  months,  it  having,  been 
crowded  aside  by  other  matter.  The  “Head¬ 
less  Rooster  ”  man  has  recently  been  arrested 
under  the  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  the  complaint  sliow7s  that  the  operation 
wras  precisely  of  the  character  described  below7. 
The  complaint  also  sets  forth  that  the  prisoner 


was  in  “  the  constant  habit  of  performing  said 
practice  on  roosters,  which  he  sells  for  public 
exhibitions,  and  that  said  roosters,  after  having 
said  operation  performed,  live  in  pain  and  tor¬ 
ture  for  periods  from  between  one  week  and 
two  months,  when  the  same  languish  and  die.” 

In  fig.  1  the  bird  is  represented  as  he  stands 
on  exhibition.  His  attitude  is  that  of  perfect  un¬ 
consciousness.  He  stands  in  a  semi-couched 
position,  wdtli  his  plumage  slightly  raised,  which 
gives  him  a  plumpness  and  roundness  unnatu¬ 
ral  in  health.  He  will  stand  in  this  position  for 
hours  unless  disturbed,  and  W'hen  aroused  will 
simply  move  a  step  or  two,  and  again  settle 
down  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  apparently 
forgetting  that  he  had  been  disturbed.  The 
sense  of  hearing  has  not  been  lost,  and  at  the 


Fig.  1.— HEADLESS  FOWL. 


report  of  a  pistol  shot  he  will  start  up,  move  his 
neck  around,  and  almost  instantly  settle  again 
into  the  same  listless,  senseless  state.  He  will 
swallow  food  when  placed  in  his  throat  by  his 
attendant,  and  life  is  maintained  in  this  Avay. 

To  show  how  a  bird  may  live  with  a  portion 
of  its  brain  removed,  wre  must  explain  the 
structure  of  that  organ.  The  brain,  instead  of 
being  one  mass  of  solid,  nervous  matter,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  is  really  composed  of  sev¬ 
eral  collections,  separated  more  or  less  by  bony 
partitions.  Figure  2  represents  the  head  of  a 
rooster  cut  longitudinally  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  brain  in  its  place,  and  the  internal 
bony  structure  of  the  skull.  The  diagram,  fig. 
3,  will  show  the  divisions  more  plainly.  The 
olfactory  center ,  figures  2  and  3,  a,  placed  in 
front,  sends  its  nerves  to  the  internal  nose  and 
governs  the  sense  of  smell.  The  cerebrum ,  b,  or 
what  is  commonly  considered  the  brain  proper, 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  HEAD. 


is  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  reason,  and  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  divisions.  The  cerebellum ,  c, 
is  situated  behind  all  the  other  divisions  of  the 
brain,  and  is  next  in  size  in  most  animals  to  the 
cerebrum.  This  is  said  to  preside  over  what  is 
called  associate  action,  that  is,  that  peculiar 
cooperation  of  action  in  the  muscles  which 
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enables  the  animal  to  perform  all  ordinary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body,  such  as  standing  erect,  -walk¬ 
ing,  etc.  In  front  of  the  cerebrum  and  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  position  of  things  partly  covered  by  it,  are 
the  optic-tubercles ,  d,  or  the  centers  governing 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  in  far-seeing  animals, 
such  as  birds,  they  are  comparatively  large. 

Lastly,  at  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  at 
tiie  very  base  of  the  skull,  we  have  the  medulla- 
s  oblongata ,  e,  which 

governs  the  function 
of  breathing,  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  food,  and 
all  muscular  power. 
All  the  nerves  com¬ 
ing  from  the  muscles 
of  the  body  and 
forming  the  spinal 
cord  have  to  pass 
through  this  portion  before  reaching  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  slightest  injury  to 
this  part  oftentimes  results  in  instant  death, 
so  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  “vital- 
point,”  or  the  “vital-knot.”  Experiments  have 
shown  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  ex¬ 
cept  this  last,  the  medulla-oblongata,  may  be 
injured  or  even  removed,  without  the  immediate 
destruction  of  life,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  disturbed, 
breathing  at  once  stops,  the  heart’s  action 
soon  ceases,  and  death  is  the  result.  The 
injury  the  rooster  on  exhibition  has  sustained 
seems  to  be  this.  The  head,  or  rather  the 
face,  has  been  so  taken  off  as  to  leave  behind, 
uninjured,  the  three  last  named  parts  of  the 
brain,  c,  cl ,  e ,  which  are  the  ones  really  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  If  a  bird’s  head 
be  cut  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line,  7i,  i,  fig.  2,  it  will  only  have  lost  its  face  and 
the  external  appendages  thereto,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  part  of  the  brain,  the  cerebrum,  leaving 
behind  the  parts  essential  to  the  life  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Though  apparently  headless,  there  is  still 
enough  of  the  brain  left  to  allow  the  animal  to 
perform  certain  functions,  for  a  while  at  least. 


Clearing'  Woodland. 

In  adapting  woodland  to  ornamental  purposes, 
and  in  some  other  cases,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  trees.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  often  better  to  remove  the  trees 
with  the  main  roots,  rather  than  t,o  fell  them 
in  the  usual  manner  and  take  the  stumps  out 
afterwards.  The  leverage  is  very  great  in 
a  tall  tree,  and  the  stoutest  one  can  be  turned 
out  with  a  yoke  of  cattle.  The  best  tool  for 
cutting  the  large  roots  of  trees  is  the  common 
mattock  or  grub-axe.  It  has  a  long,  thin  blade, 
with  a  much  narrower  cutting  edge  than  the 
common  axe,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  cut¬ 
ting  roots  imbedded  in  the  earth.  With  this,  one 
gives  a  more  powerful  blow,  and  it  is  less  liable  to 
get  dulled.  After  the  roots  are  cut,  a  rope  may 
be  attached  to  the  tree  and  hitched  directly  to  the 
yoke,  if  the  tree  is  small, or  passed  through  a  pul¬ 
ley  fastened  to  the  ground.  The  higher  up  the 
tree  the  rope  is  fastened,  the  greater  is  the  pur¬ 
chase  upon  the  roots.  After  cutting  up,  the  trees, 
roots  and  all,  can  be  drawn  into  heaps,  and  burn¬ 
ed.  Where  the  wood  is  so  near  market  as  to  be 
valuable  for  timber,  there  is  an  additional  motive 
for  this  mode  of  extracting  roots,  in  the  fact 
that  with  the  bole  they  can  be  made  into  ship 
knees.  Large  quantities  of  larch  and  spruce 
knees  of  this  kind  are  brought  from  the  forests 
of  Maine,  and  sold  at  good  prices  to  our  ship 
builders.  Material  for  ship  building  is  constant¬ 
ly  appreciating  in  value,  and  knees  are  now 


sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market  by  water  and 
by  rail.  The  knees,  if  well  sold,  would  often 
pay  a  good  part  of  the  expense  of  grubbing  the 
trees.  If  the  trees  are  already  cut  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  with  the  stump  standing,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  to  apply  some  kind  of  a  stump  puller. 
- - - - - -  » 

Hickory  Nuts  and  Timber. 


The  Shagbark  Hickory  is  a  favorite  tree  with 
us  and  with  every  northern  farmer,  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  of  rather  quick 
growth  ;  the  foliage  is  beautiful  in  its  rich,  glow¬ 
ing  greenness,  and  little  subject  to  injury  from 
insects,  though,  with  all  the  rest  of  our  forest 
trees,  the  hickory  is  attacked  by  several.  The 


Fig.  1.— HICKORY  NUTS. 

tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  requiring  a  good  soil,  en¬ 
joying  moist  grounds,  yet  doing  well  wherever 
its  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  permanent  water 
supply,  or  int<5  deep  loamy  or  rocky  soils,  which 
are  always  somewhat  moist.  The  fruit  is  the 
most  delicious  of  our  native  nuts,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  most  people,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
the  wood  recalls  grateful  memories  of  hearth¬ 
stones,  where  the  genial  blaze  of  the  hickory 
logs  in  the  great  fire-place  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  winter  evening  welcome  as  the  cordial  hand- 
grasp.  The  belief  is  a  common  one,  that  the 
days  of  open  wood  fires  are  numbered,  and  that 
the  bright,  warm,  hickory  blaze  must  give  place 
to  red-hot  anthracite  and  black  stoves. 

We  do  not  entertain  such  an  opinion. 

With  only  a  little  painstaking  we  can 
have  hickories  enough,  which  will  pay  an 
interest  on  the  ground  they  occupy  with 
fruit  and  shade  and  beauty,  and  at  last 
give  us  fuel  for  our  open  fires,  handles  for 
hammers  and  axes,  flails,  ox  bows,  hoop 
poles,  spokes  for  wheels,  teeth  for  rakes, 
and  tough,  elastic  wood  for  purposes 
wherever  these  qualities  are  desirable. 

There  is  almost  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  nuts  of  Shagbark  hickories  as 
there  is  between  apples.  This  is  not  alone  in  size, 
but  in  quality — in  sweetness,  and  in  the  nature 
and  thinness  of  the  shells.  The  character  of 
the  shell  is  very  important.  We  all  know  that 
some  nuts  crack  so  that  the  halves  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  kernel  drop  out  almost  or  quite  whole,  or 
are  picked  out  without  difficulty.  This  quality 
is  peculiar  to  nuts  of  certain  trees,  and  is  not  al¬ 
together  dependent  upon  the  thinness  of  the 
shells,  or  the  way  they  are  cracked.  The  good 
qualities  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  associated 
with  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  outer  husk, 
which  in  the  fruit  of  the  Shagbark  Hickory 
( Carya  alba )  falls  apart,  when  ripe,  in  four  seg¬ 
ments,  leaving  the  nut  free.  The  thicker  the 


husk,  the  better  the  nut  usually.  Some  tliin- 
husked  nuts  are  very  sweet,  but  the  shells  are 
hard,  and  the  nuts  usually  small.  Hickory 
trees  are  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  we  think  as 
easily  as  peach  trees.  The  little  trees  should 
be  transplanted  in  the  nursery  rows  at  a  year 
old,  the  tap-roots  being  cut  off,  and  after  this 
they  will  bear  transplanting  like  other  nursery 
stock.  Seeds  selected  from  trees  bearing  re¬ 
markably  fine  nuts  will  be  very  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  fruit,  provided  the  parent  trees  stand 
isolated  from  inferior  sorts.  Cultivation  and 
enrichment  of  the  soil  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  size  and  abundance  of  the  nuts. 

We  have  never  known  of  the  hickory  being 
successfully  grafted  or  budded.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  multiply  choice  trees  from  the  roots. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  assures  us  he 
has  been  entirely  successful  in 
obtaining  young  trees  by  bend¬ 
ing  up  the  upper  roots,  so  as  to 
bring  a  portion  to  the  surface, 
and  wounding  this,  which  causes 
the  formation  of  shoots  upon  it. 
These  shoots  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  parent  tree,  and  as  soon  as 
established  as  independent 
plants,  transplanted.  We  give 
an  engraving  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Shagbark  Hickory,  fig.  1,  and 
in  fig.  2,  two  nuts,  one,  the  small¬ 
er,  being  the  nut  of  this  tree,  of 
exact  natural  size,  and  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  good  hicko¬ 
ry  nuts.  The  larger  figure  is  the 
nut  of  the  Thick  Shellbark  Hick¬ 
ory  of  the  West.  It  is  a  decided¬ 
ly  larger  and  coarser  nut,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color  ;  the  shell  is  exceedingly  thick,  but  the 
nuts  in  some  varieties  approach  very  near  in 
excellence  to  that  of  the  thinner  shelled  Shag- 
bark.  The  trees  are  similar,  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality  of  the  wood.  The  leaves  of  the 
thick  Shellbark  Hickory  ( Carya  sulcata )  have, 
however,  more  frequently  7  or  8  leaflets  than  5, 
which  is  the  common  number  upon  the  Shag¬ 
bark.  Much  more  attention  should  be  given 
not  only  to  the  preservation  of  the  trees  already 
existing,  but  to  the  propagation  of  the  hickory, 
chestnut,  and  other  trees,  valuable  for  both  fruit 
and  timber.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of, 


almost  every  farmer  to  have  a  grove  of  hickories 
yielding  fruit  much  superior  to  the  common 
hickory  nuts  of  the  woods,  or  of  the  market, 
and  bringing,  also,  a  very  much  higher  price. 


Leaves  for  Bedding. 

Gardeners  who  have  occasion  to  make  hot¬ 
beds  generally  appreciate  the  value  of  leaves, 
and  gather  them  if  they  are  available.  Farmers, 
as  a  rule,  with  every  facility  for  gathering  them, 
and  forests  close  by,  leave  them  to  rot  upon  the 
ground.  They  are  not,  indeed,  quite  lost  there, 
but  soil  that  has  had  hundreds  of  crops  of  leaves 
upon  it  and  is  a  mass  of  leaf  mold  several  iach- 
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es  deep,  will  not  be  immediately  benefited  by 
the  crop  of  leaves.  Leaves,  if  gathered,  used  for 
bedding,  and  composted  with  the  manure,  will 
bring  valuable  returns  the  next  harvest,  and 
show  their  influence  in  subsequent  crops.  We 
recently  visited  a  farmer  who  classes  forest 
leaves  as  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  afforded 
bv  his  farm.  He  gathers  large  quantities  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  stores  them  upon  the 


floor  above  his  stables  and  sties,  and  through  a 
shute  drops  them  upon  the  stable  floors  as  they 
are  wanted.  Leaves  make  clean,  warm  bedding 
for  all  his  animals,  and  add  to  the  bulk  and  val¬ 
ue  of  his  compost  heap.  They  furnish  remuner¬ 
ative  work  to  his  men  when  the  harvests  are 
gathered,  and  thus  are  an  advantage  to  labor¬ 
ers.  They  make  good  bedding,  and  thus  allow 
him  to  sell  straw.  This  is  an  important  item 
where  straw  is  worth  $15  a  ton  and  upwards. 
Leaves  are  somewhat  difficult  to  handle,  but  if 
gathered  in  heaps  a  week  or  two  before  carting 
they  become  quite  compact,  and,  with  a  large 
basket  and  rake,  are  readily  loaded  upon  the 
cart.  A  rack,  with  flaring  boards  extending 
about  two  feet  beyond  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
cart  body,  is  a  very  convenient  article  for  cart¬ 
ing  the  leaves.  We  give  an  engraving,  figure 


ip* 

Fig.  2. — SLED  RACK. 

1,  of  a  rack  in  use  upon  the  farm  of  Reisig  & 
Hexamer,  of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.  The  two  end 
boards  upon  which  the  rack  is  built  just  fit  into 
the  wagon  box.  The  rack  is  made  entirely  of 
4-inch  strips  of  l’lj-inch  pine,  fastened  together 
by  cheap  iron  bolts  with  nuts,  and  has  a  spread 
of  nearly  7  feet.  The  leaves  are  loaded  and 
unloaded  with  dung-forks,  and,  of  course,  trod¬ 
den  down  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  wagon. 

Where  the  way  from  the  woods  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  lies  over  grass  fields  and  lanes  on  which 
there  is  but  little  bare  ground  and  few  stones,  a 
rack,  or  hopper-shaped  rack,  such  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  2,  made  to  fit  a  wood-shod  sled,  will  be 
found  very  handy,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
low  and  easy  to  load.  It  is  fastened  on  by  low 
stakes  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  sled  stakes. 


Rotations  for  New  England  and  the  East. 


One  great  desideratum  of  Eastern  farming  is 
a  good  system  of  rotation.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  have  all  farmers  adopt  anyone  system,  for 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  every 
farmer,  which  make  some  one  or  two  crops 
profitable  for  him,  which  would  not  pay  in 
another’s  district.  There  are  certain  character¬ 
istics  common  to  New  England,  New  York,  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
make  a  rotation  desirable  for  them,  which 
would  not  be  at  the  West  or  South.  They  are 
dairy  regions  naturally,  and  the  grasses  reach  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  there.  Hay,  under  the 


system  which  now  prevails,  pays  as  well  as  any 
other  farm  crop.  These  regions  are  quite  thick¬ 
ly  settled,  and  there  is  a  large  city  and  town 
population  to  be  supported,  making  excellent 
home  markets.  In  such  localities  the  demands 
of  these  home  markets  will  very  naturally  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  husbandly.  We 
suggest  a  few  rotations  which  will  work  well  in 
the  districts  indicated.  No.  I,  1st  year,  corn  on 
sod,  heavily  manured ;  2d,  pota¬ 
toes;  3d,  oats,  seeding  with  clover 
and  Timothy;  4th,  clover;  5th, 
6th,  and  7th,  Timothy  and  other 
grasses  in  meadow.  This  is  the 
old-style  rotation  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  never  very  rigidly  fol¬ 
lowed.  Tiie  land  frequently  lay 
in  meadow  six  or  eight  years,  long 
after  it  ceased  to  yield  remunera¬ 
tive  crops.  The  clover,  too,  was 
frequently  omitted.  No.  II,  1st 
year,  corn  on  sod  heavily  manured ;  2d,  same; 
3d,  potatoes;  4th,  barley;  5th,  clover;  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  Timothy  and  other  grasses.  This 
extra  year  of  corn  is  employed  in  lands  full 
of  weeds,  and  the  extra  manure  given  the  land 
would  probably  make  another  year  or  two  of 
grass  profitable.  Land  should  not  be  kept  in 
grass  where  the  yield  of  hay  gets  essentially  be¬ 
low  two  tons  to  the  acre.  It  should  either  be 
plowed  or  top-dressed  immediately.  No.  Ill, 
1st  year,  potatoes  on  sod,  with  ashes,  plaster,  or 
lime  in  the  hill;  2d,  corn  heavily  manured;  3d, 
rye;  4th,  clover;  5th,  6tli,  7th,  grass.  Where 
potatoes  are  put  upon  sod,  the  land  should  be 
plowed  the  previous  September,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  the  sod  to  rot.  In  the  spring  it  should 
be  cross-plowed,  to  make  the  seed-bed  as  mellow 
as  possible.-  A  good,  rich  sod  usually  gives  a 
large  yield  of  potatoes  without  disease.  No.  IV, 
1st  year,  corn  upon  sod  heavily  manured ;  2d, 
oats  or  barley;  3d,  clover;  4th,  early  potatoes; 
5th,  winter  wheat  or  rye;  6th,  clover;  7th  and 
8th,  grass.  In  this  rotation  there  are  two  years 
of  clover,  which  is  desirable  for  light  soils,  or 
for  farms  a  good  deal  run  down.  No.  V,  1st 
year,  early  potatoes  on  sod  ;  2d,  winter  wheat 
or  rye,  with  manure;  3d,  clover;  4th,  ruta¬ 
bagas;  5th,  clover;  6th,  7th,  and  8th,' grass. 
Near  seaports  where  there  are  good  facilities 
for  marketing,  ruta-bagas  are  a  very  profitable 
crop.  The  turnip  should  always  have  manure, 
and  the  concentrated  fertilizers  applied  in  the 
drill  have  very  marked  effect.  Grass  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  all  these  rotations,  for  butter  making  is 
profitable  in  all  this  region,  and  other  animal 
products  of  which  grass  is  the  basis  are  high. 
Clover  is  always  present,  for  it  is  the  best  reno¬ 
vator  of  the  soil  from  its  own  resources  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Potatoes,  when  they 
do  not  rot,  pay  better  than  most  crops,  and  we 
think  it  quite  possible  to  avoid  the.  rot  by  se¬ 
lecting  new  varieties  and  avoiding  fresh  ma¬ 
nures.  Corn  pays  moderately  on  a  dairy  farm 
if  the  stover  is  properly  cured,  notwithstanding 
the  competition  of  tiie  West  and  South.  No.  VI, 
a  good,  heav/ soil  rotation  is  as  follows  :  1st,  corn 
on  sod  manured;  2d,  potatoes  with  ashes' and 
plaster,  or  some  concentrated  fertilizer  in  the 
hill ;  3d,  oats  or  barley,  without  manure,  seeding 
with  clover,  plastered  after  harvest;  4th,  clover 
plowed  under  in  July  after  mowing  or  feeding- 
off  in  June;'  5th,  winter  wheat  with  guano, 
seeding  with  grass,  and  clover  in  the  spring ; 
6th,  clover;  7th  and  8th,  grass.  If  the  soil  be 
weedy,  three  hoed  crops  in  succession  would 
probably  pay,  thus  :  No.  VII,  corn  and  potatoes 
as  in  No.  VI,  then,  3d  year,  on  light  laud,  white 
beans ;  on  heavy  land  subsoiled,  roots,  (mangels, 


or  ruta-bagas,)  with  fine  manure  and  thorough 
tillage ;  4th  year,  spring  grain,  followed  by,  5th, 
clover;  6th  and  7th,  grass;  or  5tli,  clover  and 
wheat  sown  outlie  limed  sod;  6th,  wheat,  top- 
dressed;  7th,  clover;  8th  and  9th,  grass.  If 
potatoes  are  well  cultivated  and  kept  clean,  and 
especially  if  the  land  be  pretty  free  from  weeds, 
they  may  be  put  on  two  years  running,  thus:: 
No.  VIII,  1st,  potatoes  on  sod  ;  2d,  potatoes  witlr 
fine  lime,  muck,  and  bone-dust  compost;  3d, 
white  beans;  4th,  rye;  5th,  clover;  6th  and  7tli, 
grass.  This  rotation  is  especially  adapted  to  a 
father  thin,  gravelly  soil,  not  retentive  of  ma¬ 
nure.  We  offer  these  rotations  to  stimulate  tiie 
thoughts  of  our  readers,  and  to  lead  them  to 
devise  the  system  adapted  to  their  peculiar  wants. 


Potatoes  on  Clover  Sod. 

We  tried  potatoes  on  a  clover  sod  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  like  the  results.  The  land 
was  a  heavy,  gravelly  loam,  in  good  heart,  and 
the  clover  was  turned  under  the  last  of  April, 
after  it  was  well  started.  The  piece  was  im¬ 
mediately  planted  with  the  Early  Goodrich  and 
Cuzco  potatoes,  in  drills.  Tiie  crop  was  hoed 
twice,  as  well  as  the  long-continued  rains  of 
summer  would  permit.  We  anticipated  rot,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  moisture,  but  a  large 
crop  of  sound  potatoes  was  harvested  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Tiie  quality  of  the  Early  Goodrich  is 
excellent,  and  even  the  Cuzco  is  a  fair  table  po¬ 
tato.  Clover  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  veg¬ 
etable  matter  to  the  soil,  keeps  it  loose  and  mel¬ 
low,  and  is  probably  quite  as  good  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  potatoes  as  for  wheat.  As  clover  is 
usually  followed  by  Timothy  kept  in  meadow 
for  several  years,  this  experiment  is  not  often 
tried.  If  it  will  give  us  a  large  crop  of  sound 
potatoes  it  will  be  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

A  Good  Wooden-toothed  Harrow. 

Wooden  harrows  are  convenient  articles  on 
most  farms,  but  almost  indispensable  on  those 
with  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  They  are,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  always  home-made,  and 
are. usually  of  the  square  or  “A”  forms.  The 
teeth  should  be  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  eight  inches  long;  if 
needed  longer  they. must  be  larger.  The  beams 
must  therefore  be  strong,  or  the  holes  will  weak¬ 
en  them.  Mr.  Sidney  Penn3r,  of  Suffolk  Co., 
L.  I.,  has  had  in  use  for  many  years  a  form  of 


wooden-toothed  harrow  which  he  highly  com¬ 
mends,  and  which  strikes  us  as  useful,  because 
the  teeth  are  arranged  so  that  the  ground  is  all 
harrowed  twice,  'which  is  a  better  operation 
than  if  the  same  number  of  teeth  passed  at  once 
through  the  soil — that  is,  in  a  single  rank,  as  in 
the  common  “A”  harrow.  This  makes  fewer 
holes  through  the  outer  beams,  also,  and  these 
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beams,  which  are  subjected  to  severe  strains,  are 
braced  at  three  points  instead  of  two.  Besides 
these  advantages,  the  main  beam  and  brace- 
beam  on  each  side  are  hinged  together  with  a 
pair  of  strong  door  hinges.  When  the  harrow  is 
not  in  use,  the  hooks  which  hold  the  brace-beams 
in  the  mortises  being  undone,  and  the  center 
tooth  and  the  bolt  at  the  front  end  removed,  the 
harrow  comes  in  two  parts ;  the  beams  of  each 
side  fold  together,  and  it  is  laid  away,  taking  up 
but  little  space.  Among  the  advantages  of 
wooden-toothed  harrows  is  the  compression  of 
the  soil  which  they  effect.  While  they  tear  up 
sods  and  break  down  the  clods  quite  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  iron-toothed  ones,  thej^do  not  tear  out 
and  uncover  long  manure  so  badly,  and  they 
settle  and  compact  the.  soil  a  good  deal  like  a 
roller  or  clod  crusher.  Their  work  is  chiefly  on 
the  surface,  and  they  cannot  be  settled  deeply 
into  the  soil  as  can  the  others.  This  form  can¬ 
not  carry  so  many  teeth  as  the  square  harrow, 
made  with  four  parallel  beams,  but  labor  with 
it  is  more  economically  expended,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  it  is  uniformly  the  case  that,  however 
accurately  arranged,  the  teeth  in  actual  use  will 
follow  more  or  less  one  in  the  track  of  another. 


Tim  Bunker  oh  the  Hay  Tedder. 


“What  sort  of  a  consarn  is  that,  Squire?” 
asked  Jake  Frink,  one  hot  day  last  July,  as  I 
drove  my  new  tedder  to  the  field. 

“You  just  come  down  to  the  horse-pond  lot 
and  I’ll  show  you,”  I  replied.  So  Jake  followed 
on,  where  we  found  at  least  a  dozen  of  my 
neighbors  standing  round  to  see  the  last  novelty 
in  farming.  The  field  had  just  been  mowed, 
and  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn’t,  it  was  the 
stoutest  grass  in  Hookertown,  plump  three  ton 
to  the  acre  of  Timothy,  just  in  bloom,  upon  a 
lot  where  water  used  to  stand  half  the  year,  and 
nothing  but  rushes,  hardback,  and  sour  grasses, 
ever  made  a  crop.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
underdraining  improves  land,  and  how  much 
more  good  manure  does  upon  a  soil  that  has  had 
the  bottom  knocked  out  of  it.  Jake  Frink 
groans  every  time  he  goes  by  that  horse-pond 
lot,  to  think  that  he  sold  it  for  twenty  dollars 
an  acre.  It  pays  the  interest  on  three  hundred 
now  easy.  I  had  never  tried  the  tedder  on  so 
heavy  grass,  and  I  felt  considerable  worried 
about  the  result.  I  started  alongside  the  wall, 
and  the  grass  flew  up  in  a  cloud  behind  the  ma¬ 
chine  just  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  got  hold  of  it. 

“A  sort  of  patent  compound  grasshopper, 
ain’t  it?”  said  Jake  inquiringly,  as  he  noticed 
the  kicking  motion  of  the  forks. 

“  You  can’t  say  that’s  no  great  shakes''  said 
Seth  Twiggs  emphatically,  as  he  puffed  away 
at  his  stump  pipe. 

“  It’s  a  shaky  consarn  any  how,”  said  Uncle 
Jotliam  Sparrowgrass,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  cane  a  little  harder  than  common.  “  It  will 
never  amount  to  any  thing,  see  if  it  does.  Job 
Miller  had  a  thing  a  good  deal  like  it  thirty 
year  ago,  over  on  the  Island.  It  was  too  hard 
on  the  horse  and  didn’t  pay.” 

“It  leaves  the  grass  very  light  and  even,” 
said  Deacon  Smith.  “  I  shall  have  to  get  one.” 

“  It  must  dry  very  rapidly,”  Mr.  Spooner  re¬ 
marked. 

“  That’s  so,”  responded  George  Washington 
Tucker ;  “  but  it  means  less  work  for  poor  folks, 
and  harder  times.  Every  new  machine  drives 
another  nail  in  their  coffins.” 

“Less  work,  you  lazybones!”  exclaimed 
Seth  Twiggs.  “  It’s  hard  telling  how  you  could 
do  any  less  and  live.” 


“  You  may  as  well  put  up  your  stirring  sticks 
and  old  rakes’  tails.  You  wont  want  ’em  any 
more,”  said  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones. 

“It  will  cure  the  hay  too  quick,”  said  Uncle 
Jotliam.  “The  sun  gets  at  it  so  on  all  sides 
that  the  grass  will  break  like  a  pipe  stem.” 

“  The  quicker  hay  is  cured,  the  better,”  said 
Deacon  Smith.  “Two  hours  are  better  than 
two  days,  if  you  can  get  the  water  out  of  it.” 

Nothing  has  awakened  so  much  interest  as 
the  tedder  since  the  subsoil  plow  was  introduced. 
The  times  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  then, 
and  the  presumption  now  is  that  a  new  tool  is 
good  for  something,  especially  if  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  my  fields.  So  many  of  my  jobs 
have  turned  out  well,  and  so  many  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  imitated  my  example,  that  public 
opinion  is  very  much  changed.  I  had  heard 
and  read  a  good  deal  about  tedders,  but  never 
saw  one  work  until  this  season.  I  had  a  good 
many  doubts.  The  English  tedder  is  a  heavy 
affair,  quite  likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  en¬ 
tirely  unsuited  to  our  Yankee  ways.  But  the 
first  time  I  saw  one  of  our  sort  of  tedders  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  one.  You  see,  Mr. 
Editor,  it  just  supplies  the  last  tool  we  wanted 
in  Iiay-making.  The  mower,  rake,  fork,  tedder, 
all  going  by  horse-power,  make  haying  as  light 
and  pleasant  as  any  work  upon  the  farm. 

The  tedder  saves  a  good  deal  more  work 
than  I  had  thought  for.  To  begin  with,  it  does 
the  work  of  at  least  ten  men.  You  can  stir  two 
acres  of  heavy  grass  in  an  hour  easy,  and  it  is 
more  thoroughly  stirred  than  it  is  possible  to 
do  it  by  hand-power.  It  is  sent  up  into  the  air 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  that  shakes  all  the  water 
out  of  it,  and  it  falls  back  upon  the  ground  so 
loose  that  the  sunshine  can  reach  every  particle. 
This  work  is  done  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  drying  goes  on  very  rapidly.  The  ted¬ 
der  works  so  fast  that  you  can  go  over  your 
field  three  or  four  times,  if  it  is  necessary,  and 
get  heavy  grass  cured  enough  to  go  in  the  same 
day  it  is  cut.  This  is  a  very  great  saving  of  la¬ 
bor.  By  the  old  method  it  frequently  takes 
three  days  of  tolerably  good  weather  to  cure 
heavy  grass.  The  cocks  have  to  be  made  and 
opened  twice  or  three  times  before  the  hay  can 
go  into  the  barn.  Now,  with  the  tedder, 
we  can  have  the  hay  all  shaken  out  by 
eleven  o’clock,  if  it  is  all  mowed  by  that  time, 
and  by  keeping  it  stirred  up  it  is  pretty  well 
cured  by  three  in  the  afternoon,  especially  if 
the  grass  is  fully  fit  to  cut.  It  makes  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  us  than 
formerly,  for  now  we  can  mow  all  we  want  to 
in  a  fair  day,  and  have  no  fears  but  we  can  get 
it  up.  Sometimes  we  used  to  get  so  much  down 
that  a  part  of  it  would  get  injured  before  we 
could  get  it  secured.  One  grand  thing  about 
the  tedder  is,  that  it  cures  the  grass  very  uni¬ 
formly.  There  are  no  wet,  green  locks  in  it, 
and  even  if  it  is  not  quite  cured  enough  the  first 
day,  by  leaving  the  cocks  in  the  field  covered 
with  hay  caps  overnight,  they  will  often  be  just 
right  to  go  in  the  next  day  without  opening. 
The  quicker  you  can  get  hay  nicely  made  and 
out  of  the  sun,  the  better. 

We  have  had  the  tedder  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Hookertown  Club,  and  it  has  passed  muster, 
after  a  pretty  severe  overhauling.  If  we  keep 
on  inventing  new  tools,  I  expect  we  shall  get  the 
farms  so  that  they  will  run  themselves  pretty 
soon.  Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 

Hookertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  15, 1868. 


Wheat  in  England. —  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of 


■wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  20,000,000  of 
quarters,  it  maybe  a  million  more,  and  states  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
at  27  bushels.  An  English  quarter  is  8  bushels. 

- - - «m»  — . - 

The  Potato  Excitement. 

When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  enormous 
prices  paid  for  tulip  bulbs  in  the  17tli  Century, 
we  think  that  the  stories  must  be  much  exag¬ 
gerated  or  the  people  of  that  time  must  have 
been  very  foolish.  The  present  excitement  in 
regard  to  new  potatoes  in  a  measure  rivals  that 
of  the  tulips — at  least  we  thought  so  when  we 
were  told  that  $50  each  had  been  refused  for  a 
couple  of  tubers  that  we  were  inspecting.  The 
late  Mr.  Goodrich  began  his  experiments  with 
unimproved  stock  from  South.America,  and  the 
Early  Bose  and  other  new  sorts  are  derived 
from  Mr.  G.’s  seedlings.  Whoever  produces  a 
better  potato  than  we  already  have  is  a  public 
benefactor,  and  if  he  gives  us  one  which  will 
produce  more  to  the  acre,  he  adds  largely  to  the 
wealth  of  thecountiy.  It  has  thus  far  happened 
that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  potato  have  not  been  pecuniarily 
benefited.  Mr.  Goodrich,  it  is  said,  made  no 
money,  and  we  learn  that  the  large  sums  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  Early  Rose  went  to  others 
than  the  originator  of  that  variety.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Early  Rose  has  been  so  very  general 
that  new  seedlings  will  doubtless  abound,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  indifferent  ones  will 
be  offered  at  enormous  prices.  It  will  be  well 
for  those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  new 
sorts  to  purchase  only  of  dealers  of  established 
reputation.  The  remarkable  specimens  above 
referred  to  were  raised  by  Mr.  Breese,  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Early  Rose,  but  they  will  not  be 
put  upon  the  market  this  year.  Another  seed¬ 
ling  by  Mr.  Gleason,  of  Mass.,  and  by  him  es¬ 
teemed  of  high  quality,  is  the  Willard,  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead.  It  is  a  neat¬ 
looking,  long  potato,  of  medium  size ;  the  skin 
is  red  and  blotched  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Calico.  Mr.  Heffron,  of  Utica,  has  a  seedling 
from  the  Early  Rose,  called  the  Climax.  Those 
who  have  tested  it  speak  in  high  terms  of  its 
quality  upon  the  table.  It  is  a  white  variety 
with  a  rough  skin  and  depressed  eyes,  and  has 
the  hardy  look  that  marks  most  of  the  Goodrich 
seedlings.  With  the  new  sorts  already  offered, 
with  others  to  come,  we  may  anticipate  some 
interesting  developments  in  potato  culture. 

A  Eish-Oil  and  Guano  Factory. 

In  November  of  last  year  (1867)  we  gave  an 
engraving  and  description  of  the  Menhaden,  or 
Moss-bunker,  with  an  account  of  the  process  of 
manufacturing  the  fish  into  oil  and  fish-guano. 
Since  then  one  of  our  artists  lias  visited  one  of 
the  most  extensive  factories,  located  at  Green- 
port,  L.  I.,  and  made  several  spirited  sketches, 
which  are  presented  on  the  following  page.  In 
the  article  above  alluded  to  will  be  found  a  full 
description  of  the  fish  and  its  products,  and  we 
need  now  only  point  out  what  the  engravings 
illustrate.  A  correspondent  at  Greenport  writes : 

“  The  fish  are  obtained  from  fishermen,  who 
either  own  their  own  “  rigs”  or  are  part  owners 
with  the  factorymen,  and  who  receive  a  certain 
price  per  thousand.  A  rig  consists  of  a  yacht, 
very  often  a  fast  sailer  and  elegantly  fitted  up ; 
two  “  carryaways,”  and  two  seine  boats  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  whale-boat ;  the 
gang  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  captain,  who  share  equally  in  the  profits 
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of  the  season’s  work.  The  net  with  which  the 
fish  are  caught  is  peculiarly  managed — it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  corks  on  one  side  and  iron  rings  on 


are  thus  brought  near  the  surface,  and  loaded 
on  board  the  “  carryaways,”  to  be  taken  to  the 
factory’s  dock.  At  the  factory  the  fish  are 
measured  either  in  cars  or  boxes,  and  are  drawn 


hydraulic  press.  The  oil  and  the  water  absorb¬ 
ed  by  the  fish  in  boiling  are  pressed  out  through 
the  slats  and  carried  by  leaders  to  the  tanks  in 
the  shed  by  the  side  of  the  factory,  where  the 


Fig.  1. — VIEW  OF  THE  FACTORY  WITH  A  LOADED  “  CAREYAWAY  ”  RETURNING. 


the  other.  When  a  school  of  fish  is  discovered, 
the  two  seine  boats,  each  bearing  its  portion  of 
the  seine,  are  started  off  noiselessly  in  opposite 
directions  and  rapidly  surround  the  fish.  As 


upon  the  railway  to  the  tanks,  where  they  are 
thrown  into  water,  and  a  full  head  of  steam 
turned  on  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
contains  some  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  fish. 


oil  man  skims,  boils,  and  otherwise  prepares  it 
for  barreling.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  taken 
off,  the  curb  slowly  resumes  its  position  on  the 
railway,  and  is  pushed  to  where  a  man  stands 


soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  boats  having 
formed  a  circle  and  coming  together,  the  ends  of 
the  net  are  joined.  The  seine  now  encloses  the 
fish,  being  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  means 


After  thirty  minutes’  cooking,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  a  man  getting  into  the  tank 
fills  the  curbs,  which  are  circular,  and  formed 
of  strong  wooden  slats,  bound  and  lined  with 


ready  to  remove  the  cheese  as  it  falls  from  the 
curb,  upon  the  opening  of  its  hinged  bottom.” 

This  cheese,  or  scrap  cake,  is  ground  to  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  to  form  the  fish- 


fig.  3. — INTERIOR  OF  POT  WORKS. 


Fig.  4. — THE  PRESS  ROOM. 


of  the  cork  floats.  Ropes  pass  through  these 
rings  and  are  attached  to  the  “Tom,”  a  heavy 
leaden  weight,  which  is  thrown  overboard,  and, 
by  drawing  the  ropes,  purses  the  net.  The  fish 


heavy  iron.  These  are  rolled  under  a  solid 
stationary  head  fitting  closely  the  inside  of  the 
curb,  and  against  which  the  fish  are  pressed, 
as  the  curb  is  slowly  but  powerfully  raised  by  a 


guano ;  this  substance,  being  rich  in  ammonia- 
producing  material,  is  used  by  some  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fertilisers  to  supply  ammonia  to  phos¬ 
phates  that  are  deficient  in  that  constituent. 
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Hardy  Apples— Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 

After  many  costly  lessons  our  fruit  growers 
liate  learned  to  consider  the  qualities  of  the  tree 
as  well  as  those  of  the  fruit.  The  question  is 
not  what  is  the  best  fruit,  but  what  is  the  best 
we  can  raise  in  our  climate.  With  quickly 
fruiting  things,  like  grapes,  the  question  is  soon 
settled,  but  it  takes  years  of  patient  waiting 
before  we  can  find  out  if  certain  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  suited  to  a  particular  locality.  He  who 


North  and  North-west  to  have  a  list  of  hardy 
apples,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  In¬ 
diana  Horticultural  Society  offers  premiums  for 
the  varieties  best  suited  to  northern  localities. 


The  Pratt  Pear. 


DUCHESS  OF  OLDENBURGH. 

shows  that  an  apple  fails,  deserves  as  much  credit 
as  he  who  reports  the  success  of  one,  as  success 
and  failure  are  due  to  inherent  qualities  over 
which  the  cultivator  has  no  control.  Among 
the  apples  which  have  proved  hardy  in  the 
North-west,  as  well  as  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  It  has  not 
only  hardiness  of  tree  but  great  beauty  of  fruit 
to  commend  it.  In  a  market  fruit  a  showy 
exterior  is  of  more  value  than  delicacy  of  flesh 
and  flavor.  At  the  late  Ohio  State  Fair,  A. 
B.  Strother,  of  Hancock  Co.,  O.,  exhibited  a  dish 
of  these  apples,  so  strikingly  beautiful 
that  we  obtained  one  for  illustration.  It 
sometimes  does  more  good  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  old  but  not  generally  known 
fruit  than  it  does  to  bring  out  a  new  one. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  give  the  bril¬ 
liant  colors  and  the  fine  bloom.  For  a 
description  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  that  in  American  Pomology,  by 
Dr.  Warder,  who  says:  “This  very 
beautiful  striped  apple  is  from  Russia, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  hardiest  apples 
in  our  trying  climate.  Reports  from  the 
North-west  are  entirely  satisfactory  as  to 
its  hardiness.  Tree  medium  size,  round- 
headed,  sufficiently  vigorous  and  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy;  fruit  medium,  regular,  round- 
isli-oblate;  surface  smooth,  waxen-yel¬ 
low,  partially  covered  with  distinct  and 
regular  stripes  and  splashes  of  brilliant 
red  and  carmine,  often  having  a  light 
bloom,  such  as  is  found  on  most  Russian 
apples;  basin  regular,  pretty  wide ;  eye 
large  and  closed ;  cavity  regular,  acute ;  stem  me¬ 
dium  to  long,  rather  slender ;  flesh  white,  tender, 
j  nicy ;  sour  and  suitable  for  cooking.  Though 
attractive  to  the  eye,  it  is  un  suited  for  the  dessert. 
By  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Kennicott,  the  pioneer  cultivator 
of  Northern  Illinois,  this  apple  was  considered 
the  ne  plus  ultra  for  that  and  higher  latitudes.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  most  valued 
native  fruits  are  chance  seedlings. 

The  Pratt  Pear  ia  one  of  these,  and 
it  is  also  one  that  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  The 
writer  has  seen  this 
pear  brought  to  the 
Providence  market 
in  a  farm  wagon 
with  no  more  care 
than  is  given  to  pota¬ 
toes.  People  bought 
the  fruit  by  the  peck 
and  thought  it  excel¬ 
lent  to  bake,  but 
never  supposed  that 
they  had  one  of  the 
choice  pears  of  the 
country.  Some  20 
years  ago  the  R.  I. 
Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty  was  formed,  and 
it  was  soon  found 
that  the  little  State 
was  rich  in  choice 
fruits.  The  Pratt 
Pear,  among  others, 
became  known  to 

pomologists  through  the  labors  of  the  above- 
named  Society,  and  took  its  place  amoug  our 
best  varieties.  It  seemed  like  meeting  an  old 
friend  to  find  this  pear  in  the  experimental  gar¬ 
den  at  Washington,  and  in  the  specimen  grounds 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester.  From  the 
last-named  collection  we  took  a  specimen  for 
our  illustration,  which  we  give  with  the  remark 
that  the  fruit  grows  there  less  pyriform,  i.  e., 
shorter,  than  it  does  in  Rhode  Island.  The  tree 
is  an  upright  grower,  very  vigorous,  though 
rather  late  in  coming  into  bearing.  It  does  not 


William  Ried  said :  “  I  think  it  will  prove  one 
of  the  best  pears  we  have  in  New  Jersey.” 
Col.  Wilder  followed  with  the  remark  :  “  If 

the  Pratt  was  more  generally  known,  it  would 
come  into  great  favor.  It  must  stand  in  the 
Catalogue  as  one  of  our  best.”  After  com¬ 
mendations  from  such  eminent  pomologists  we 
need  not  add  a  word  in  praise  of  the  Pratt. 


DUCHESS  OF  OLDENBURGH— SECTION. 

grow  well  upon  quince.  The  skin  of  the  fruit 
is  greenish-yellow,  very  thickly  dotted  with 
russet,  and  sometimes  shaded  with  crimson. 
The  flesh  is  white,  remarkably  j  uicy  and  melt¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  highly  vinous  flavor.  It  is  a 
variable  pear  and  requires  careful  ripening  to 
develop  its  best  qualities.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  1862,  the  late 


PRATT  PEAR. 

More  Quinces  Wanted  by  Planters. 

The  show  of  Quinces  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
was  splendid ;  yet  the  fruit  is  not  plenty,  bring¬ 
ing  four  dollars  a  bushel  in  Ohio,  while  at  the 
East  it  is  too  precious  to  sell  by  measure, 
but  is  sold  by  the  hundred.  Thinking  that 
people  were  not  awake  to  the  value  of  the 
Quince,  we  requested  a  distinguished  pomolo- 
gist  to  write  up  the  subject.  He  replied  that 
the  trouble  was  not  with  the  people,  but  with 
the  nurserymen ;  the  demand  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  supply,  and  so  thoroughly  was 
the  stock  of  quince  trees  in  the  nurseries 
reduced  that  he  knew  a  case  in  which 
Angers  quince  stocks  upon  which  pear 
buds  had  failed  were  used  to  fill  orders  for 
quince  trees.  Now  it  does  but  little  good 
for  us  to  advocate  the  planting  of  any¬ 
thing  of  which  a  supply  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  the  nurserymen  will  not  keep 
a  stock  of  quince  trees,  let  every  one  who 
wishes  to  plant  them  turn  nurseryman, 
as  far  as  this  goes,  and  raise  them  him¬ 
self.  The  quince  grows  readily  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  it  is  in  many  places  practicable 
to  plant  them  yet.  Where  it  is  too  late 
to  set  the  cuttings  this  fall,  prepare  them 
for  spring  planting.  Choose  good,  vigor¬ 
ous  shoots,  cut  them  up  in  pieces  of 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  tie  them 
in  convenient  bundles.  Bury  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  or  pack  them  in  moss,  as  suggested 
in  the  article  on  callusing  cuttings  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last.  Another  way  followed  by 
some  cultivators  is  to  dip  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cuttings  in  thin  mud  made  of  loamy  soil,  taking 
care  that  each  one  in  the  bundle  is  coated  for 
about  an  inch.  These  may  be  set  on  the  cellar 
floor,  or  in  any  cool  place  where  it  will  not 
freeze  severely.  If  too  dry,  sprinkle  now  and 
then.  The  mud  prevents  the  cuttings  from  dry¬ 
ing  out,  and  induces  the  formation  of  a  callus. 
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Iu  procuring  cuttings  take  care  to  get  them 
from  good  trees.  There  is  much  confusion  in 
names.  The  Apple  or  Orange  variety  is  gen¬ 
erally  preferred.  Rae’s  seedling,  scarce  as  yet, 
is  a  fine  variety. 


Hative  Grapes  Under  Glass. 


It  has  been  generally  believed  that  our  native 
grapes,  if  they  did  not  deteriorate,  at  least  did 
not  improve  by  growing  them  under  glass.  The 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Saunders  at  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Gardens  in  Washington  show  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  He  has  a  small  house  with  sev¬ 
eral  native  varieties,  noticeable  among  which  are 
the  Iona  and  Adirondac,  varieties  which  from 
local  causes  he  is  unable  to  fruit  in  the  open 
air.  The  structure  is  of  the  simplest  and  cheap¬ 
est  kind.  Two  board  fences,  one  four  feet  and 
the  other  eight  feet  high,  are  set  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  roofed  over  with  the  cheapest  sort 
of  sash.  These  figures  are  approximations,  as 
we  did  not  take  measurements.  The  ends  are 
boarded  up,  wide  ventilators  covered  witli  wire 
netting  are  made  in  the  lower -wall,  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  provided  for  ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  rear  wall — if  a  board  fence  can  be  called 
a  wall.  The  vines  are  planted  outside,  and 
brought  into  the  house,  where  they  are  perfect¬ 
ly  free  from  mildew  and  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  birds.  Here  was  the  Adirondac  full  of 
fruit,  which  had  a  most  luscious  sweetness,  but 
was  without  character.  The  Iona  made  bunches 
probably  more  beautiful  than  Dr.  Grant  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  of  a  flavor  that  would  be  hard 
to  match  among  the  best  foreign  varieties.'  The 
Salem  gave  us  a  new  idea  in  grapes,  as  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  grown  in  this  way,  a  flavor  peculiarly  its 
own.  Mr.  Saunders  informed  us  that  tiic  vines 
in  the  house  had  no  care  beyond  what  would 
have  been  given  out  of  doors.  This  experiment 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  live  in  high 
northern  localities,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in 
situations  where  grapes  generally  fail.  A  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  kind  we  have  described  will  require 
but  a  very  small  outlay,  for  "which  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  fruit  will  more  than  compensate. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
(with  which  many  will  not  agree)  that  the  arm 
system  of  training  is  a  failure,  but  believes  in 
renewing  the  vine  from  as  near  the  root  as 
possible,  and  fruiting  from  the  upper  buds. 


A  Fungus  on  Fruit  Trees. 


The  many  afflictions  which  come  upon  the 
fruit  grower  in  the  form  of  mildew,  rust,  blight, 
curl,  etc.,  have  from  time  to  time  been  ascribed 
to  electricity,  atmospheric  causes,  (whatever 
they  may  be,)  insects,  and  fungi.  In  the  last 
two  we  have  something  tangible  and  capable  of 
investigation.  One  field,  that  presented  by  the 
insects,  is  being  thoroughly  explored  by  many 
enthusiastic  workers,  while-the  equally  import¬ 
ant  one,  the  fungi,  is  in  this  country ''well-nigh 
neglected.  The  subject  is  one  -of  great  difficulty, 
and  needs  the  most  patient  labor.  The  fungi 
which  prove  injurious  to  our  trees  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute,  and  often  manifest  their  presence 
only  after  the  mischief  is  done.  The  popular 
idea  of  a  fungus  is  that  it  is  a  toad-stool  or  mush¬ 
room.  While  all  toad-stools  are  fungi,  all  fungi 
arc  not  toad-stools  ;  indeed,  those  which  give  us 
the  most  trouble  bear  no  general  resemblance 
to  toad-stools.  The  toad-stools  live  upon  decay - 
ing  animal  matters,  and  as  they  act  in  a  measure 
as  scavengers,  they  may  be  considered  as"  useful 
rather  than  otherwise,  while  the  microscopic 


individuals  which  produce  mildews,  blights, 
rusts,  etc.,  are  so  small  that  they  can  live  within 
the  tissues  of  a  leaf,  and  are  only  visible  to  the 
eye  when  they  break  through  to  the  surface- to 
bear  seeds,  as  we  may  call  the  minute  dust  by 
which  they  are  reproduced.  Minute  and  ob¬ 
scure  as  they  are,  these  vegetable  forms  have, 
like  larger  plants,. been  classified  and  arranged 
in  genera  and  species.  To  give  an  idea  of  one 
group  of  these  small  fungi,  we  present  engrav¬ 
ings  of  one  that  has  been  found  very  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  of 
East  Tennessee. 
Upon  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  dis¬ 
colored  spots, 
which  upon  the 
under  side  of 
the  leaf  appear 
as  in  figure  1, 
and  look  very 
much  like  some 
forms  of  skin 
disease  in  the 
human  subject. 
There  is  an 
elevated,  more 
or  less  regular, 
ring  surround- 
„  ing  a  discolor- 

Flg.  1.—  FUNGUS  ON  LEAF.  ,  ,  TT 

ed  spot.  Upon 

magnifying  these  spots,  that  which  appeared 
to  the  eye  as  a  disease  becomes  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  great  beauty.  The  ring  is  made  up  of 
minute  cylinders ;  the  mouth  of  each  is  hand¬ 
somely  fringed  with  long,  transparent  hairs. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  figure  2  very  much  en¬ 
larged.  Fungi  presenting  this  general  appear¬ 
ance  are  called  “Cluster-cups.”  Within  the 
cups  is  a  mass  of  minute  brownish  grains, which 
serve  to  reproduce  the  plant;  these  require  a 
high  magnifying  power  to  see  them  distinctly. 
They  are  more  or  less  angular  from  mutual 
pressure.  The  hairs  which  fringe  the  mouth  of 
the  cup  are  very  sensitive  to  moisture,  and  curl 
up  when  wetted,  and  close  the  orifice.  A  curi¬ 
ous  thing  about  some  of  these  fungi  is  that  they 
are  dimorphous,  i.  e.  come  in  more  than  one 
shape.  The  spores  do  not  produce  the  same 
plant,  but  one  so  unlike  it  as  not  to  appear  at 
all  related  to  it,  but  the  spores  of  the  second 
plant  may  produce  plants  like  the  first  one,  or 
it  may  take  still  another  'generation  to  do  so. 
The  early  growth  of  these  fungi  takes  place 
within  the  leaf,  and  these 
correspond  to  flowers, 
break  up  through  the 
surface.  There  is  much 
connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  popular 
description,  and  we 
have  given  only  those 
points  which  are  readily 
understood  without  introducing  technical  terms. 

The  Cluster-cups  above  described  were  sent 
us  by  T.  W.  Sparkman,  Clifton,  Tenn.,  who 
says:  “  It  has  been  on  some  trees  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  several  years;  it  gradually  gets  worse,  and 
the  trees  fail  until  they  at  length  die.  One  of 
the  worst  trees  is  a  wild  Crab  Apple,  of  which 
I  send  some  specimens.  There  are  a  great 
many  limbs  attacked,  and  some  of  the  apples.” 

At  first  we  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  fungus, 
but  find  it  was  described  in  1831,  by  that  indus¬ 
trious  botanist,  the  late  L.  D.  de’Schweinitz,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 


Fig.  2.— CLUSTER-CDP. 


Society,  where  he  calls  it  JEddium  Pyratum. 
The  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means 
like  pustules,  and  the  specific  one,  Pyratum ,  is 
given  because  it  grows  upon  Pyrus,  the  apple. 
Mr.  S.  asks- what  .is  the  remedy.  This  is  not  so 
easy  to  give.  •  If  well  established  in  an  orchard 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  begin.  The  trees 
should  be  watched  early  in  the  season,  and  if 
only  a  few  are  affected  we  should  cut  them 
down,  but  this  should  be  done  before  the  fungus 
gets  old  enough  to  propagate  itself.  To  know 
exactly  what  is  best  to  do  to  prevent  its  spread 
one  must  study  its  appearance  on  the  spot. 


Growing  of  the  Potato  from  Cuttings. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

About  the  first  of  last  April,  I  stepped 
into  the  store  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  and  in¬ 
nocently  asked  for  10  lbs.  of  the  Early  Rose 
Potato,  which  he  had  offered  in  his  adver¬ 
tisements  at  the  modest  price  of  $2  per  lb.  Mr. 
B.  informed  me  with  all  suavity  that  he  could 
not  let  me  have  10  lbs.,  but  would  (here  he 
looked  patronizingly)  let  me  have  half  that 
j  quantity.  I  had  agreed  to  let  a  friend  have  5 
lbs.  of  this  famous  Potato,  and  had  intended 
the  other  5  lbs.  for  my  own  planting,  but  being 
the  possessor  of  only  $10  worth  (5  lbs.),  I  of 
course  handed  them  over  to  my  friend  who  had 
deputed  me  to  buy.  He  in  turn  handed  me 


Fig.  1.— POTATO  CUTTING. 


back  one  of  the  precious  tubers — weighing  ex¬ 
actly  4  oz., — which  he  requested  me  to  “  experi¬ 
ment"  with.  How,  whether  it  was  the  patron¬ 
izing  manner  of  my  illustrious  rival,  or  whether 
it  was  the  suspicion  of  a  covert  joke  made  by 
my  friend  when  he  handed  me  this  small  pota¬ 
to  to  “  experiment”  with,  I  do  not  know,  but 
an  experiment  was  begun.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
I  cut  this  4oz.  Potato  in  two  pieces,  so  that  each 
surface  would  present  the  greatest  number  of 
eyes.  I  then  placed  them  on  the  soil  of  one  of 
our  green-house  benches,  keeping  them  entirely 
dry  until  the  cut  part  had  healed  over,  and  the 
shoots  began  to  start  from  the  eyes — the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  green-liouse  averaging  perhaps  70 
degrees.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  got  to  be  4  or  5 
inches  in  length,  they  were  cut  off,  as  in  figure 

1,  about  j  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  po¬ 
tato,  or  far  enough  off  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
latent  eyes  that  were  yet  to  start-.  Tlie  cut¬ 
tings  were  then  placed  in  the  propagating 
house,  and  shaded  and  watered  until  rooted  in 
the  usual  way,  when  they  appeared  as  in  figure 

2.  Thevwmre  then  potted  in  2-incli  pots,  in 
rich  soil,  and  started  to  grow  in  the  same  tem- 
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perature  in  which  the  potato  had  been  placed. 
As  the  season  advanced  shoots  in  great,  num¬ 
bers  were  thrown  out  by  the  Potato,  which  in 
turn  were  submitted  to  the  same  process  of  root¬ 
ing-.  As  the  first  shoots  grew  to  lengths  of  7  or 
8  inches  the  tops  were  out  from  these  and  used 
as  cuttings,— so  that  by  the  first  of  June  this 
small  potato  of  4  oz.  had  given  me  nearly  150 
plants,  every  one  of  which  was  equal  to  a  “set” 
made  from  a  tuber.  These  were  planted  out  on 
the  first  week  in  June,  in  land  very  ill  suited 
for  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  and  the  crop, 
when  dug  in  September,  weighed  exactly  450 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  about  1000  fold. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  this  process  is  of  any 
practical  value,  or  whether  it  will  pay.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  there  is  any  use  in  the  practice 
if  potatoes  are  being  sold  at  ordinary  rates,  but 


may  be  doubted  if  there  is  much  new  in  either 
Horticulture  or  Agriculture ;  processes  that  are 
suggested  to  us  by  circumstances  to-day  may 
have  been  practised  by  others  a  century  ago, 
and  if  published  to  the  world  at  all,  have  long 
since  been  forgotten ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  practice  of  growing  potatoes  from  cut¬ 
tings  will  be  new  to  ten  thousands  of  your 
readers,  though  the  principles  involved,  and 
perhaps  the  practice  followed,  have  been  long- 
known  to  many  experienced  Horticulturists. 


when  they  are  sold  at  the  rates, even  yet  paid 
for  the  Early  Rose,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  its  utility.  For  example,  1  lb.  of  potatoes  so 
grown  will  easily  produce  500  plants,  making- 
500  hills,  which,  with  ordinary  culture,  will  give 
3  lbs.  pet-hill,  or  1500  lbs.  Now  the  process  of 
propagation  is  neither  difficult  nor  costly,  and 
can  be  done  just  as  well  in  a  common  hot-bed 
as  .in  our  best-appointed  gree.n-houses ;  the  or¬ 
dinary  hot-bed  sash,  3  feet  by  6,  will  hold  500 
plants,  if  placed  in  the  soil  of  .the  hot-bed  ex¬ 
actly  as  Lettuce  or  Cabbage  plants  are  pricked 
out,  and  treated  much  in  the,  same  way  by  care¬ 
ful  shading  and  watering  until.the  cuttings  have 
rooted.  These  in  turn,'  as  they  grow,  make  other 
cuttings  from  the  top,  as  •  before  described. 
If  the  variety  is  very  scarce  the  crop,  may  be  still 
farther  increased  by  taking  cuttings  from  the 
plants  after  they  have  piade  a  growth  in  the 
field.  Without  resorting; to  the  glass  propaga¬ 
tion  at  all,  a  potato  crop  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled  in  quantity  by  “slipping”  the  shoots, 
and  planting  them  out  at.  once,  if  there. is  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  rainy  weather  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  time  it  should -be  done,  in  June. 
The  thinning  out  of  shoots  from  the -regular 
planting:  will  do  no  more;  "injury  to  the  plants 
than  the  thinning  out  of  a  hill  of  cucumbers,  or 
melons  would.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the, grow¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  from  cuttings  is  new;  in  fact,  it 


Treatment  of  House  Plants. 

In  an  article, on  House  Plants,  in  October  last, 
it.  was  mentioned  that  -  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  their  change,  and  this 
fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Whenever  the  ex¬ 
ternal  temperature  will  al¬ 
low  it,  open,  the  window  for 
a  while  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  ,day.  Watering 
is  oftener  overdone  than 
neglected.  But  a  few  plants, 
such  as  Callas  and  semi¬ 
aquatics,  will  thrive  if  the 
soil  is  kept*  soaked.  The 
roots  need  air  as  well  as 
moisture.  The  practised  eye 
can  tell  by  the  looks  of  the 
soil,  or  the  pot,  if  a  plant 
needs  water.  Better  let  it 
get  a  little  too  dry  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  then  give  it  a  good 
drenching,  than  to  apply  fre¬ 
quent  dribblings.  Dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
the  great  troubles  of  in-door 
flower-growing,  and  this 
must  be  overcome  as  much 
as  possible  by  evaporating 
water  on  the  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace.  Where  the  room  is 
heated  by  an  open  fire,  there 
is  less  difficulty.  Another 
plan  is  to  have  a  shallow 
box  of  the  size  of  the  win¬ 
dow-sill,  or  the  table  upon 
which  the  plants  stand ; 
this  should  have  sides  about  3  inches  high,  with 
some  2  inches  in  depth  of  clean  sand  in  it.  The 
pots  are  placed  on  the  sand,  which  is  to  be  kept 
damp.  Dust,  the  housekeeper’s  great  enemy, 
is  another  thing  the  plant-grower  has  to  contend 
with.  To  be  healthy,  the  plant  must  have 
clean  foliage.  Some  very  careful  persons  throw 
a  sheet.,  or  other  light  cloth,  over  the  plants, 
while  the  room  is  being  swept.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  prevented  from  resting  upon  the 
plants,  by  some  contrivance.  A  stout  rod,  made 
to  fit  in  to  each  corner  of  the  plant-table,  would 
answer.  Give  the  plants  a  showering  as  often 
as  necessary  to  keep  them  clean.  Set  them  in  a 
sink,  or.  bath-tub,  and  shower  the  foliage  with 
Avater  from  a  pot  Avith  a  fine  rose.  If  a  plant 
gets  very  dirtjq  as  sometimes  Avill  happen, 
sprinkle  it  to  moisten  all  the  leaves,  and  then 
go  over  it  and  rub  each  leaf  gently  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  to  loosen  the  dirt;  after  this 
give  a  plentiful  shoAvering.  This  can  only  be 
done  Avith  smooth-leaved  plants.  The  outsides 
of  the  pots  should  be  kept  clean  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  a  scrubbing-brush  and  Avater. 


Forcing  Rhubarb.—1 Those  who  have  an 
abundance  of  rhubarb  roots  may  have  the  leaf 
stalks  during  the  Avinter.Ayith  but  little  trouble. 
Take  up  some  strong  roots  and  place  them  in  a 


barrel  with  a  little  earth.  Cover  the  barrel  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  the  leaves  Avill.  soon 
push.  Grown  in  this  way  rhubarb  is  crisp,  ten¬ 
der,  and  Avell  blanched.  Roots  that  have  been 
thus  treated  are  not  Avorth  planting  out  again. 

- <®-«  — cfrO-ga  — - 

Fungi  as  Food. — In  another  column  is  an 
account  of  a  minute  and  troublesome  fungus. 
Some  of  the  fungi,  such  as  the  mushroom  and 
morel,  are  prized  as  delicacies,  but  the  edible 
ones  are  not  confined  to  these.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to  go  beyond  the 
mushroom  for  fear  of  eating  some  of  the  poison- 
ons  ones.  As  a  step  towards  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  these  plants,  and  to  enable  people 
to  know  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (Eng.)  held  an  exhibition  of 
fungi,  and  it  Avas  found  that  the  number  of 
edible  ones  was  much  larger  than  Avas  supposed. 
The  Rev.  3VI.  A.  Curtis,  of  S.  C.,  has  investigated 
the  subject  more  thoroughly  than  any  one  else 
in  this  country,  and  has  promised  a  Avork  on 
American  Edible  Fungi,  the  appearance  of 
AA’liich  we  look  for  Avith  no  little  interest. 


Look  Out  for  Your  Seeds. 


After  all  possible  care  has  been  expended  in 
collecting  seeds,  they  are  often  lost  through  in¬ 
attention.  Mice  are  exceedingly  fond  of  some 
kinds  of  floAver  and  garden  seeds,  and  their 
access  to  them  should  be  guarded  against.  In 
keeping  the  mice  out,  it  will  not  do  to  have  the 
box  thoroughly  air-tight.  Seeds  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  contain  more  or  less  moisture,  and  if  kept 
in  considerable  quantities  in  a  close  vessel,  they 
will  mould.  The  temperature  at  which  seeds 
are  kept  is  of  but  little  consequence  with  many 
kinds,  while  others  are  injured  by  too  great 
cold.  A  place  in  Avhich  the  temperature  ranges 
uniformly  between  32  and  40  degrees  is,  per¬ 
haps,  best.  Peas  and  beans  are  apt  to  be  in¬ 
fested  by  the  weevil.  Placing  lliese  in  a  close 
bottle,  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  method  of  treating  the  seeds. 

A  Chapter  on  Honey  Locust. 

“E.  S. ,” Highland,  Kansas,  writes:  “  Give  us  a 
chapter  on  Honey  Locust.  At  present  it  bids 
fair  to  become  the  most  valuable  tree  for  this 
country.  It  grows  here  anyAvhere,  and  under 
all  circumstances  Avhere  any  other  tree  lives,  is 
good  for  hedges,  or  groves;  as  yet,  it  is  free  from 
insects  or  diseases  of  any  kind,  does  not  sprout 
from  the  roots,  never  Avinter-kills,  is  easily 
transplanted,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  and  grace¬ 
ful  looking  tree.  Even  grasshoppers  do  not  in¬ 
jure  the  young  seedlings.  There  are  two  kinds 
here,  one  with  thorns,  and  one  without.  Now, 
will  seeds  from  a  thornless  tree  produce  thorny 
seedlings,  or  will  seeds  from  thorny  trees  pro¬ 
duce  thornless  seedlings?  'We  want  the  thorny 
ones  for  hedges  and  the  other  for  groves.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  Osage  hedges  here, 
but  the  plant  is  objectionable.  It  kills  out  in 
wet  places,  much  of  the  Avood  freezes  down  in 
winter,  it  sprouts  from  the  roots  in  plowing 
close,  and  various  kinds  of  insects,  especially 
grasshoppers,  are  very  destructive  to  it.” 

It  is  not  often  that  a  correspondent  does  so 
cleverly  for  himself  that  which  he  asks  us  to  do 
for  him.  He  has  given  so  complete  a  “  chapter 
on  the  Honey. Locust,”  that  there  is  but  little  to 
say  in  regard  to  its  availability  as  a  hedge  plant. 

We  have  frequently  advocated  its  merits  as 
the  plant  best  suited  to  form  a  barrier  in  our 
northern  climates.  The  thornless  forms  are 
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more  common  at  the  West  than  at  the  East. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  certainty  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  thornless  form  would  be  without 
spines,  hut  in  sowing  for  hedges  should  prefer 
not  to  risk  it.  In  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
from  thorny  trees  some  will  be  found  that  are 
thornless.  The  only  sure  way  to  get  the  smooth 
variety  for  shade  trees  is  to  graft  it.  Seeds  are 
readily  collected,  or  they  may  be  had  of  the 
dealers  at  about  75c.  per  lb.  If  kept  dry  they 
should  at  sowing  time  be  scalded,  and  allowed 
to  soak  until  the  skin  is  softened.  We  once 
collected  a  quantity,  mixed  them  with  earth  in 
a  box,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  weather  all  winter.  When  planted  in  the 
spring  they  came  up  as  readily  as  beans.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  along  the  line  of  the  hedge, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  put  them  in  a  seed  bed, 
■where  the  young  plants  can  be  cared  for. 
They  may  remain  in  the  bed  all  winter,  and  the 
next  spring  the  hedge  can  be  set.  Cut  the 
plants  back  to  three  inches,  and  set  a  foot  apart. 

- - -»  • - — - - - - 

A  Pretty  Climber.— The  Mannettia. 


Aside  from  their  usefulness  in  covering  ob¬ 
jects  which  we  wish  to  conceal,  climbers  have 
a  grace  peculiarly  their  own,  and  are  often  used 
in  good  taste  without  any  utilitarian  view. 
Some  kind  of  support,  a  rude  stake,  or  an 
elaborate  trellis,  covered  with  climbers,  may 
often  be  introduced  with  good  effect.  The 
labored  trellises  are  usually  very  ugly,  but  a 
rapidly  growing  vine  will  soon  hide  the  mechani¬ 
cal  appearance.  For  low  trellises,  such  as  may 
be  made  by  stretching  wires  along  the  front  of  a 
veranda,  there  are  several  green-liouse  plants 
which  maybe  used.  Our  prolonged  hot  weather 


allows  us  to  enjoy 
out  of  doors  many 
plants  that  in 
England  and  the 
north  of  Europe 
can  be  grown 
only  under  glass. 

Every  year  the 
number  of  these 
is  increasing, 
as  experiments 
are  made  with 
tropical  plants 
in  the  open  air. 

In  the  spring  of 
1867,  friend  Mee¬ 
han,  of  the  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Monthly, 
sent  us  a  plant 
of  Mannettia  cor- 
( lata ,  (sometimes 
called  M.  gla¬ 
bra),  which  was 
set  out,  but  as  it 
did  not  have  sun 
enough  it  flow¬ 
ered  but  little.  In 
autumn  the  some¬ 
what  tuberous 
root  was  taken 
up,  put  in  a  pot  of 
earth  and  kept  ra¬ 
ther  dry  in  a  cold 
room  all  winter 
Early  in  spring 
it  started,  and 
when  the  weather 
became  warm, 
it  was  turned  out 
in  a  sunny  place, 
against  a  wire  trellis,  and  it  has  been  beautiful 
all  summer.  The  engraving  shows  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  natural  size.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  remain  for  several 
days.  In  England  this  is  regarded  as  a  stove 
plant,  requiring  even  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  green-liouse.  It  is  propagated  by  root  cut¬ 
tings  or  from  those  of  green  wood.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  most  florists  keep  it,  at  all  events,  they 
ought  to,  and  popularize  such  a  pretty  climber, 
and  one  that  by  the  method  above  indicated, 
can  be  managed  by  those  who  have  no  hot-house. 

— - - ■>«»■ - » «* - 

Monkshoods— Aconites. 


Among  the  old-fashioned  herbaceous  perenni¬ 
als  the  common  Monkshood  ( Aconitum  Napel- 
lus)  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  it  has  long 
been  cultivated  for  its  spikes  of  curiously  shaped, 
dark-blue  flowers.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  is  very  much  enlarged,  and  is  so  strikingly 
hood-shaped  as  to  make  its  common  name  more 
appropriate  than  such  terms  sometimes  are. 
Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  all 
that  we  have  seen  in  our  gardens  are  of  the 
blue-flowered  section.  There  are  species  with 
yellow  and  with  reddish  flowers.  There  is  a 
wliite-flowered  variety  of  A.  Napellus,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  as  fine  as  the  Variegated  Monkshood 
(A.  mriegatum.)  This  has  light-blue  flowers, 
finely  edged  with  white.  The  Chinese  Monks¬ 
hood  ( A .  GMnense)  has  its  flowers  in  looser 
spikes  than  the  common  one,  and  of  a  re¬ 
markably  deep  blue.  The  engraving  is  from 
this  species,  and  while  it  gives  only  a  portion  of 
a  spike,  very  'well  illustrates  the  singular  shape 
of  the  flowers.  All  the  above  are  from  foreign 
countries.  We  have  two  native  species,  one 


with  blue  flowers,  {A.  uncinatum ,)  found  in  the 
Alleghanies,  and  a  white-flowered  one  (A.  re- 
clinatum)  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and 
southward.  These  are  seldom  seen  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  nor  are  they  particularly  desirable,  as  they 
have  weak  stems,  and  are  of  a  straggling  habit. 
In  the  Monkshoods  all  the  visible  portion  of  the 
flower  is  the  calyx,  of  five  parts  or  sepals,  one 
of  which  is  enlarged  to  form  the  hood;  there 
are  but  two  petals,  and  these  are  of  a  shape 
so  unusual  that  they  would  not  at  first  be 
recognized  as  such.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  engraving  is  a  flower  from  which  the  calyx 
has  been  removed,  leaving  only  the  two  pet¬ 
als  and  the  cluster  of  stamens  and  pistils. 
By  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  resemblance 
can  be  seen  in  the  petals  to  a  pair  of  swans  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cluster  of  stamens  as  a  car.  In 
some  localities  the  common  Monkshood  goes 
by  the  name  of  “  Cupid’s  Car.”  It  should  be 
known  that  all  the  Monkshoods  are  poisonous 
when  taken  into  the  system,  though  perfectly 
safe  to  handle.  Some  careless  gardeners  have 
by  mistake  mixed  the  roots  with  those  of  horse¬ 
radish,  and  fatal  results  have  followed.  There 
is  so  little  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  roots  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
mistake  could  be  made.  An  English  miter 
proposes  to  banish  the  Monkshoods  from  culti¬ 
vation  because  they  are  poisonous.  He  should 
include  the  Larkspurs,  Hellebores,  Ranuncu¬ 
luses,  and  Fox  Gloves,  for  they,  as  well  as  other 
garden  favorites,  are  poisonous  also.  As  long 
as  the  equally  poisonous  Stramonium  grows 
along  the  road-sides  and  in  the  fence  corners, 
and  the  Poison  Hemlock  is  found  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  dwellings  without  molestation, 
we  doubt  if  the  deleterious  character  of  some  of 
our  garden  plants  will  prevent  their  cultivation. 
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(2^"  For  other  Household  Items ,  see  Basket  "  pages.) 

Sea-Side  Fare.— The  Mussel. 


This  series  of  articles,  describing  .along-shore  fare, 
(.mini iirloQ  with  mi  account,  of  one  -which,  in  this 


Fig.  1. — EATABLE  MUSSEL. 

country  at  least,  is  less  prized  and  less  used  than 
any  other  of  those  we  have  noticed.  The  common 
Mussel  ( Mytilus  edulis)  is  found  on  both  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  shape  of  the  shell  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  but  it  is  given  under  the  average  size. 
The  shell  without  is  of  a  purplish-black  color, 
within  of  a  much  lighter  color  and  a  pearly  lustre. 
The  animal,  or  meat,  is  conformed  to  the  shape  of 
the  shell,  and  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  orange  color. 
It  has  a  number  of  stout  fibres,  called  a  beard,  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  quite  firmly  to  rocks,  mud- 
hanks,  etc.;  this  is  to  he  removed  in  preparing  the 
mussel  for  food,  i  In  Europe,  the  mussel  forms  an 
important  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  near 
the  coast,  and  they  are  consumed  for  fish-bait  to 
such  an  extent  that  large  sums  are  invested  in  rais¬ 
ing  them.  Those  are  said  to  be  best  which  grow  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  are  left  bare  at 
low  tide.  The  author  of  an  English  work,  called 
“Wholesome  Fare,”  says:  “  Mussels  are  occasion¬ 
ally  unwholesome  or  poisonous.  There  is  no  test 
— onion,  silver  spoon,  or  other — by  which  to  know 
whether  mussels  will  prove  injurious  or  not.  Some¬ 
thing  may  depend  on  the  season  and  on  their  fresh¬ 


thoroughly  clean,  the  mussels  are  put  into  a  pot, 
covered,  and  kept  over  the  fire  until  all  have  open¬ 
ed.  The  meat  is  to  be  picked  out  and  the  adhering 
beard  removed,  when  they  may  be  served  with 
melted  butter,  or  stewed.  The  following  is  the 
method  of  pickling  mussels  practised  in  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  N.  Y.  restaurant :  The  mussels  are  opened  by 
hoilina-  in  the  shell,  as  above  directed.  A  pickle  is 
made  with  three  pints  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  otic  of  water,  a  few 
whole  grains  of  allspice,  pep¬ 
per  and  cloves  are  added,  the 
whole  allowed  to  come  to  a 
boil,  and  when  the  pickle  is 
cool  it  is  poured  over  the  mus¬ 
sels,  which  are  placed  in  glass 
or  earthen  jars.  Besides  the 
true  Mussel  described  above, 
there  are  several  others  known 
by  the  name,  although  conch- 
ologists  place  them  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  genus ;  some  of  them, 
being  found  only  in  deep  wa¬ 
ter,  are  comparatively  rare. 
We  figure  the  most  common, 
which  is  abundant  in  shoal  wa¬ 
ter,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  unfit  for  food.  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  common 
Mussel,  different  in  shape, 
with  a  rougher  shell  and  a  more  copious  beard. 
This  is  the  Modiola  plicatula  of  the  conchologists, 
and  is  called  “Yellow  Mussel”  by  the  fishermen. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


They 

gener- 


Fig.  2.— “yellow  mussel.’ 


How  do  you  like  my  new  picture  frames  ? 
are  perfectly  simple,  and,  like  simple  things 
ally,  are  pretty.  An  ingenious  neighbor  of  mine 
taught  me  how  to  make  them.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  country,  and  more 
fortunate  still  to  have  a  wheat  stack  in  the  yard, 
can  readily  obtain  the  straws.  Select  any  quantity 
of  white  or  dark  straws,  as  preferred,  being  careful 
to  use  none  but  perfect  and  unbruised  ones,  and 
choose  those  as  uniform  in  size  as  possible.  Some 
narrow  lutestring  ribbon  will  be  required  for  trim¬ 
ming,  or  you  may  use  instead,  colored  worsted, 
chenille,  or  silk,  as  convenient  and  to  your  taste. 
A  straw  carefully  split  and  flattened  out,  first  wet¬ 
ting  it,  makes  a  very  neat  fastening.  When  ready 
to  make  a  frame,  take  three  or  four  straws,  lay  them 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
holding  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  pierce  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  securing  firmly. 
Do  both  ends  alike,  and  make 
the  four  sides  in  the  same 
manner;  adjust  according  to 
the  size  of  the  picture  to  be 
framed,  fastening  the  corners 
together  with  the  needle  and 
thread.  Some  cut  the  ends 
even  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
but  it  gives  a  prettier  effect  to 
allow  the  central  straw  to  re¬ 
main  a  little  the  longest,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Trim 
the  corners,  paste  the  picture 
on  the  back,  and  it  is  done.  If 
it  is  desired  to  hang  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  wall,  a  cord  and 
{Modiola.)  tassel  of  worsted  may  be  made, 


ness,  and  also  on  the  eater’s  individual  constitution. 

.  Some  persons  eat  heartily  of  mussels  at  all  times 
with  impunity ;  others  dare  not  swallow  a  single 
one.”  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  uncertainty  that 
mussels  arc  not  generally  popular  on  our  sea-board  ; 
still,  with  many,  they  are  regarded  as  a  choice  deli¬ 
cacy.  Pickled  mussels,  especially,  are  served  at 
city  restaurants,  where  they  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  lovers  of  good  things.  They  may  be  stew¬ 
ed,  scalloped,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  oysters.  In 
whatever  way  they  are  cooked,  they  are  first  boiled 
out  as  directed  for  clams.  The  shells  being  made 


or  a  simple  band  of  the  ribbon  may  be  used.  Two 
straws  with  a  third  across  them  may  be  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  back  to  form  a  support,  which  will  allow 
the  frame  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  mantle-piece. 
The  Agriculturist  has  already  figured  frames  made 
of  the  brown  stems  of  evergreens.  Raisin  stems 
dipped  in  melted  red  sealing  wax  make  an  exquisite 
frame  in  imitation  of  coral.  Work  of  this  kind 
affords  pleasant  occupation  for  winter  evenings. 
Cone  frames  are  very  pretty,  but  require  consider¬ 
able  time  to  make.  A  rough  frame  is  provided  and 
covered  with  scales  of  pine  cones,  which  are  put  on 


singly  with  small  tacks,  neatly  overlapping  one 
another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Whole  cones 
are  used  here  and  there,  as  taste  may  dictate. 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  desserts  recently  in¬ 
troduced,  consists  of  a  corn  starch  custard  pud¬ 
ding,  garnished  with  the  sweetened  and  flavored 
froth  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  Meringue,  as  ;t  is 
called.  The  recipe  is  as  follows :  Corn  Starch 
Pudding. — Set  to  boil  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  ;  then 
moisten  in  a  teacup  with  a  little  milk  3  tablcspoou- 
fuls  of  corn  starch ;  beat  thoroughly  the  yolks  ot  4 
or  5  eggs,  adding  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  the 
whole  of  the  pudding  Then  beat  to  a  stiff  froth 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  adding  a  very  little  sugar 
and  flavoring  extract ;  but  be  careful  not  to  reduce 
the  froth.  As  soon  as  the  milk  boils,  stir  in  the 
moistened  starch.  Let  it  boil  up  once,  take  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  in  imme¬ 


diately  tlie  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  pour  into  a  pudding 
dish,  and  place  on  the 
top  the  frothed  whites, 
spreading  as  evenly  as 
possible.  Set  in  the  oven 
until  the  top  or  Meringue 
is  of  a  fine  light  brown, 
when  the  pudding  is 
done.  To  be  eaten  cold. 

The  same  lady  also  gave 
me  a  recipe  for  a  plain 
rice  pudding,  and  as  I 
have  frequently  tried  it  and  found  it  to  be  very 
good,  I  am  desirous  that  others  should  know 
how  to  make  it.  Rice  Ridding. — Soak  over  night 
in  cold  water  a  coffee  cup  of  rice.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  two  quarts  of  milk ;  sweeten  and  spice  to 
taste.  Place  in  the  oven;  when  the  rice  rises  in  the 
pudding  it  is  done.  Quite  simple  and  plain,  but  more 
wholesome  and  good  than  more  elaborate  ones. 


STRAW  FRAME. 


Keeping  a  Family  Record. 

Whoever  lias  had  occasion  to  trace  his  lineage 
back  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  country  has  learned 
the  very  loose  way  in  which  family  records  are  usu¬ 
ally  kept,  and  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  in¬ 
telligent  men  know  about  their  ancestors.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  family  records,  but  they  are  in 
an  imperfect  state,  on  stray  pieces  of  paper,  liable 
to  be  lost,  or  in  small  blauk  books  mixed  up  with 
family  expenses,  the  births  in  one  place  and  the 
marriages  in  another.  It  is  quite  common  to  find 
people  who  cannot  tell  who  their  grandparents 
were,  or  if  they  know  these,  they  are  ignorant  of 
their  grand  uncles  and  aunts.  Many  who  are  intel¬ 
ligent  thus  far,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  relatives,  can  trace  their 
kindred  no  farther  back.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
preserves  even  the  names  of  his  ancestors  beyond 
the  third  generation.  As  a  people  we  have  little 
pride  of  ancestry,  and  are  quite  too  busy  with  the 
present  to  think  or  care  much  for  the  past.  And 
yet  the  past  has  had  much  to  do  with  our  present, 
and  we  who  are  now  upon  the  stage  will  have  quite 
as  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  characters  and  shap¬ 
ing  the  destiny  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
It  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  children  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
names  and  dates  in  the  family  history  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  which  will  soon  be  forgotten  if 
they  are  not  recorded. 

Town,  church,  and  cemetery  records  are  import¬ 
ant  in  their  places,  but  they  ordinarily  contain'only 
fragments  of  a  family  history.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  completing  the  record  of  a  family  that  lived 
a  hundred  years  ago  to  find  the  dates  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  where  the  children  were  born  or  lied 
What  is  wanted  is  a  brief  record  of  the  dates  of 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  tabular  form.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  family  resided  when  the  children  were  bom,  and 
the  particular  farm  or  house,  if  it  can  be  designated. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  know  where  our  ances¬ 
tors  lived  and  what  their  occupations  were.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  man  should  preserve  in  permanent 
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form  not  only  his  own  family  record,  but  that  of 
his  father  and  those  of  his  paternal  ancestors  as  far 
back  as  he  can  trace  them.  There  arc  blank  forms 
of  these  records  published,  and  in  many  of  the 
issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  there  are 
pages  with  appropriate  headings  for  them.  The 
particular  form  is  of  less  importance  than  that  the 
record  be  made  in  some  place  where  it  will  be 
preserved  and  cherished  by  those  coming  after  us. 

“  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  record?”  some  will 
ask,  who  have  asharp  eye  to  the  dollars  and  cents.  It 
may  be  of  no  pecuniary  value  whatever.  It  will  add 
nothing  to  the  fertility  of  your  fields  and  make  no 
better  sales  for  your  crops.  Pedigree  may  count  for 
much  less  pecuniarily  in  a  man  than  in  a  horse. 
And  yet  even  in  this  democratic  country  and  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  it  may  be  worth  a  man’s  while  as  a 
matter  of  intelligence  to  know  something  of  his 
origin,  something  of  the  homes,  occupations,  and 
characters  of  his  ancestors.  The  knowledge  would 
certainly  do  him  no  harm,  and  it  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  tastes  and  peculiarities  that  lie  secs 
cropping  out  in  his  children,  and  help  him  to  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  training.  We  inherit  much  beside 
worldly  estate  and  physical  constitution  from  our 
progenitors.  A  little  study  of  this  inheritance 
may  profit  us  quite  as  much  as  watching  seed  sow¬ 
ing  and  harvest.  Let  us  have  the  Family  Record. 
- - - «  ©  - - 

Recipes  and  Household  Hints. 


IPiclcleal  <S>ys£ers;  are  always  in  place  at 
holiday  tables,  and  on  festive  occasions  generally. 
They  are  sold  by  the  dealers  at  a  high  price,  but  are 
easily  prepared  at  home.  The  chief  thing  to  be 
observed  is,  not  to  overdo  the  matter  at  any  point ; 
much  must  be  left  to  care  aud  judgment.  Select 
good-sized,  plump  oysters,  put  them  over  the  fire 
in  their  own  liquor  and  simply  scald  them  ;  the 
moment  they  look  white  and  firm  they  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  laid  out  singly  on  a  clean 
board  or  table  to  cool — if  they  drain  thoroughly,  or 
become  slightly  dried,  all  the  better.  Allow  the 
liquor  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  portion  and  make 
with  this  and  vinegar  sufficient  pickle  to  well  cover 
the  oysters.  The  proportions  to  be  used  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  strength  of  the  vinegar,  and  will 
vary  from  one-third  to  one-half  oyster  liquor.  The 
pickle  should  not  be  more  than  pleasantly  sour  ;  it 
is  a  common  mistake  to  use  too  much  vinegar. 
The  right  proportions  of  liquor  aud  vinegar  being 
ascertained  by  taste,  whole  cloves  and  pepper,  with 
brokeu-up  mace,  are  to  be  added.  In  using  spices 
no  rule  can  be  given,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  moderation.  Boil  up  the  pickle  with  the 
spices,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  pour  it  over  the  oysters 
placed  in  a  proper  jar  or  dish.  They  will  be  fit  to 
use  the  next  day.  Sometimes  thin  slices  of  lemou 
are  added  when  the  pickle  is  cool,  but  we  prefer  to 
allow  each  person  to  add  his  own  lemon,  if  he  likes 
it,  when  the  oysters  are  served. 

Clciisaslssg-  'Ikalsateal  or  Musty 
rcls. — “A.  N.,”  Bindley,  Mo.,  writes:  “I  have 
practiced  the  following  plan  for  the  last  thirty 
years  with  complete  success.  Soak  the  barrel 
thoroughly  with  water,  pour  out  the  water  .and 
while  still  wet  fill  the  barrel  with  clean,  dry  sand 
or  loam,  but  sand  is  the  more  easily  removed.  Let 
it  stand  afew  days,  turn  out  the  sand  or  earth,  and 
it  will  be  as  free  from -taint  or  must  as  when  new.” 

A  B>Is5a  of  C’Saesamaats. — “  J.  T.  B.,”  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  gives  the  following  experiment :  “I 
removed  the  shells  from  a  quart  of  chestnuts,  and 
parboiled  them.  I  then  took  off  the  thin  under¬ 
skin,  and  put  them  back  into  the  saucepan  with  a 
quart  of  milk,  salt,  nutmeg,  aud  two  big  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  Hour  stirred  with  water  for  thickening.  I 
stewed  until  the  chestnuts  were  soft,  taking  care 
not  to  break  them  in  stirring.  This  makes  a 
rich  and  excellent  dish.”  This  is  worth  trying. 

Shielded  Att'i “  Wash  the  arti¬ 
chokes  clean,  and  pour  pretty  strong  salt  water, 
boiling  hot,  over  them,  and  let  stand  until  cool ; 
spread  on  a  cloth  to  drain ;  put  in  a  jar  and  pour 
boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  if  not  too  larg«  they 


will  be  ready  for  the  table  the  next  day,  and  no 
pickle  is  better.”  Of  course  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
that  grows  somewhat  like  a  potato  is  intended. 

Keeping'  Ssmsag-c  Mesuft. — Jane  Burton 
writes  :  “  Cook  fresh  sausage  as  for  the  table,  with¬ 
out  flouring  it ;  then  put  it  in  layers  in  a  sweet 
earthen  or  stone  pot  with  gravy  from  running  hot 
lard  over  each  layer.  It  will  be  as  good  as  when 
first  made,  as  we  are  eating  it  now  in  October  with 
a  good  relish,  and  it  is  delightful.” 

lls’ealtfsist  F*asils>. — Take  1  pint  of  milk, 
1  pint  of  flour,  2  eggs,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Place  the  flour 
in  a  basin,  put  the  butter  in  the  center  of  the  flour, 
break  in  the  eggs,  and  work  the  butter  and  eggs 
together  thoroughly ;  then  gradually  add  the  milk, 
mixing  all  together  to  form  a  smooth  batter.  The 
puffs  may  be  baked  in  a  cast-iron  pan  with  small 
divisions,  similar  to  the  “  French  Roll  Pan  ”  figured 
in  January  last,  page  25,  previously  heating  it,  but 
a  tin  pan  of  similar  shape  is  generally  used,  or 
small,  separate  patty-pans,  though  less  convenient, 
will  serve'.  Butter  the  pans  and  fill  them  about 
two-thirds  full  with  the  batter  and  place  in  a  quick 
oven.  They  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  bake,  are 
light,  and  excellent,  as  the  writer  happens  to  know. 

Bay  -Leaves  are  frequently  directed  for 
flavoring  custards,  and  similar  articles  of  cookery. 
It  is  flic  leaf  of  the  Lauras  iiobms ,  the  poetical 
“Laurel  ”  or  “  Bay.”  The  leaves  of  the  Cherry 
Laurel,  or  other  Laurel,  should  not  be  used  in  their 
place.  The  true  Bay-leaf  is  kept  by  city  druggists. 

Folding  Kapluns. 


For  every-day  family  use  there  can  be  no  im¬ 
provement  on  the  usual  way  of  neatly  folding  the 
napkin  in  a  square  form,  whether  it  is  placed  in  a 
ring  or  not.  But  there  are .  occasions  when  one 
wishes  to  decorate  a  table,  and  theu  the  napkin  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  Some 
of  the  forms  in  which  napkins  are  folded  arc  very 
elaborate;  we  give  two'  simple  and  neat  ones. 
Like  mauy  simple  operations,  the  folding  is  easy 
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Fig.  1. 

enough  when  one  sees  it  done,  though  not  readily 
described  ;  but  we  will  try  and  make  it  plain  by  the 
use  of  a  few  diagrams.  Take  a  towel-shaped  nap¬ 
kin,  and  fold  over  one-third,  then  turn  it  backwards , 
and  the  napkin  will  be  folded  in  three,  not  over 
and  over,  but  so  that  the  edges  when  opened  would 
be  in  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  letter  N. 


Then  fold  the  ends  over  until  they  meet  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  as  in  figure  1;  then  fold  the  corner  a  down  to 
c,  and  the  corner  b  up  to  d,  and  it  will  give  the 
form  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Turn  this  over 
aud  fold  it  in  halves  lengthwise ;  open  the  points 
aud  it  will  be  like  figure  2.  Bend  the  point  a  over 
to  the  left  and  tuck  it  under  the  groove  at  b,  and 
bring  the  point  c  around  and 
place  it  in  a  groove  which 
will  be  found  when  a  is  in 
position.  The  result  will  be 
the  form  in  figure  3.  This  is 
called  the  “  mitre,”  aud  is 
usually  set  upon  the  plate  with 
a  piece  of  bread  in  the  center. 

Another  form,  called  the  “  wa¬ 
ter-lily,”  though  it  looks  more 
complicated,  is  as  easy  to  fold.  For  this  a  square 


napkin  is  required.;  fold  it  like  a  half  handkerchief. 
Bring  the  two  points,  of  the  long  edge  up  to  meet 


the  center  one,  which  will  form  a  square.  Roll 
up  the  comer  opposite  the  points,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


figure  4.  Turn  the  napkin  over  aud  roll  point  a  in 
about  to  the  center,  tuck  point  b  in  the  groove,  aud 
it  will  give  figure  5,  which  may  be  used  in  this 
shape,  or  by  turning  down  the  folds  may  be  made 
into  the  form  shown  in  fig.  0.  Napkins  when  folded 
in  any  of  the  fancy  forms  should  be  slightly  damp. 


The  Proprieties  of  the  Table. 


A  friend  writes  thus:  “  By  the  proprieties  of 
the  table,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  behavior  of  those 
who  sit  thereat,  but  to  the  proprieties  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  providing  the  food  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
I  know  that  some  things  go  together  very  well, 
while  others  do  not.  I  know  that  roast  mutton 
aud  turnips  seem  made  for  each  other,  while  sweet 
potatoes  and  corned  beef  were  divorced  by  nature, 
and  so  with  many  other,  things.  Now  can’t  you 
tell  us  what  goes  with  which  ?”'  Our  correspond¬ 
ent’s  query  touches  the  very  starting  point  in  good 
living,  which  does  not  consist  so  much  in  costly 
food  as  in  the  fitness  of  things:  The  trouble  in  the 
whole  matter  is  that  our  people,  while  they  are 
willing  enough  to  expend  money  upon  what  fur¬ 
nishes  their  tables,  arc  quite  unwilling  to  give 
proper  thought  to  their  selection  of  food.  It  is 
somehow  considered  undignified  or"  improper  to 
make  a  study  of  gastronomy  by  man  or  woman. 
Under  the  plea  of  living  on  “  good,  plain  food,”  a 
good  share  of  our  people  lose  much  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  table.  “  None  of  your  mixed  French 
messes  for  me,”  says  many  a  one  who  regards  beef¬ 
steak  aud  onions,  or  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  as 
“good,  plain  food.”  French  cookery  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  good  cookery,  except  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  materials  at  hand.  Much 
of  the  prejudice  against  French  cookery  arises  from 
the  fact  that  names  that  are  not  understood  arc  ap¬ 
plied  to  excellent  dishes.  Fricaudcau  cle  Veau  would 
not  be  tried  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who 
would  accept  and  relish  it  under  its  true  name  of 
stewed  veal,  and  so  on.  We  have  alluded  to 
French  cookery  merely  because  the  French  people 
have  studied  the  matter,  and  have  found  out  the 
harmonies  aud  contrasts  of  taste  which  exist, 
though  perhaps  in  not  as  marked  a  degree,  as  well 
as  those  of  color  aud  sound.  Our  ladies  pride 
themselves"  on  their  skill  in  selecting  proper  colors 
for  dress,  and  if  they  would  give  the  same  thought 
to  it  they  might  acquire  equal  skill  in  discerning  the 
harmonies  and  discords  of  taste.  The  enjoyment  of 
a  meal  depends  more  upon  the  fitness  of  the  things 
provided,  than  it  does  upon  their  rarity  or  richness. 
Our  correspondent  cannot  be  answered  iu  a  single 
article,  but  we  will  try  to  help  her  by  giving  some 
bills  of  fare,  indicating  “what  goes  with  which.” 
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A  HasidFiil  of  I>ust. 

The  tidy  housekeeper  would  vigorously  drive  it  from 
her  kingdom  with  the  broom;  the  little  child  would  take 
it  to  make  mud  pies  with;  the  philosopher  thinks  it 
worthy  to  be  carefully  examined— there  may  be  some 
grains  of  precious  truth  in  it.  Let  us  borrow  his  spectacles 
and  try  to  find  them.  Of  course  these  spectacles  are  mi¬ 
croscopes,  showing  us  what  a  fly  might  see  “  with  his 
little  eye.”  Presto !  change  !  The  little  brown  heap  has 
suddenly  become  a  large  pile  of  many  colors  and  curious 
shapes.  The  glass  shows  what  appear  to  be  smooth  peb 
bles,  of  many  different  kinds,  bits  of  rocks  broken  from 
larger  masses,  ground  small  under  many  a  wheel  that  has 
passed  over  them  in  the  well-traveled  road,  their  sharp 
corners  worn  away  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  con¬ 
stant  hard  usage.  Each  bit  has  a  marvelous  history  from 
the  time  when  the  frost,  or  the  prying  root  of  some  plant, 
or  the  blow  from  some  quarryman's  hammer,  or  other 
sufficient  force,  loosened  it  from  its  long-time  home  and 
started  it  on  its  travels.  When  ground  a  little  finer,  and 
acted  on  by  the  elements,  these  fragments  will  be  chem¬ 
ically  changed,  seized  upon  by  growing  plants,  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  portions  of  their  organized  substance,  to 
start  on  a  new  round  of  experiences.  Volumes  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  history  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  record 
of  a  single  one  of  these  grains.  Another  look  at  the  heap 
shows  many  rusty  fragments  of  iron— brought  perhaps 
from  distant  mines ;  they  have  done  service  in  many 
forms,  finally  were  struck  off  from  the  wheel-tires  or  the 
horse-shoes,  and  are  slowly  rusting  away— not  to  be  lost, 
but  made  over  in  new  combinations.  Here  are  shreds  of 
leather— the  boys  and  girls,  who  wear  out  shoes  so  fast, 
with  almost  tireless  feet,  can  tell  something  of  how  these 
came  there.  Scraps  of  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton,  have  done 
their  part  for  awhile  in  the  service  of  man,  and  are  here 
awaiting  further  use.  Fragments  of  bones,  chips  from 
insects’  wings,  bits  of  down  from  the  bodies  of  birds, 
hair,  wood,  leaves  —  in  short,  mementos  from  almost 
every  department  of  life,  give  food  for  abundant  thought 
and  fancy.  Whoever  can  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  care¬ 
fully  studying  a  handful  of  dust  with  a  microscope  will 
find  that  Nature  has  abundant  materials  at  hand  for  work¬ 
ing  over  into  the  new  patterns  which  she  so  lavishly  dis¬ 
plays  yearly  in  the  fields  and  forests,  and  by  noting  the 
wisdom  there  displayed,  may  add  much  to  his  own  store. 

E>ifl*eresit  Ways  of  JLamg-2iin"-. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs.  Some  creatures 
make  a  noise  resembling  laughter,  but  as  “  there  is  no 
fun  in  it,”  as  the  boys  would  say,  it  does  not  deserve  the 


No.  1.— A  QUIET  SMILE. 


name.  It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  observe  the 
different  ways  of  laughing ;  the  varieties  are  ns  numer¬ 
ous  as  individuals,  for  almost  every  person  has  his  own 
style,  so  distinct  that  he  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
his  laugh.  Our  artist  presents  three  specimens,  which 


No.  2.—  FULL  OP  PUN. 


are  fair  samples  of  different  classes  of  laughers.  In  each, 
the  character  is  quite  plainly  indicated  by  the  stylo  in 
which  pleasure  is  expressed  by  the  muscles  of  thq  face. 


First  (No.  1,)  we  have  a  natural,  quiet  smile.  The  man 
enjoys  anything  comical,  but  has  sense  and  self  com¬ 
mand  enough  not  to  be  overcome  by  it.  He  has  natural 
strength  of  character,  which  has  been  polished  by  educa 
tion,  so  that  his  faculties  are  under  control.  Contrast 
his  expression  with  either  of  the  following.  No.  8  is 
brimful  of  fun,  and  running  over  with  laughter,  which  he 
vainly  tries  to  hold  in  with  his  hand  upon  his  mouth. 
He  will  giggle  at  the  merest  trifle— at  a  mistake  of  a 
companion,  an  odd  motion  by  an  animal,  at  almost  any¬ 


thing  unexpected.  He  is  good  natured,  weak,  easily  led, 
uncultivated,  requiring  great  care  to  make  him  a  useful 
member  of  society.  No.  3,  the  “  Simperer,”  has  been  edu 
cated  in  a  very  different  school  from  No.  1.  ne  believes  in 
outside  appearances  ;  knows  what  is  the  latest  fashion, 
wears  much  jewelry,  carefully  cultivates  his  whiskers, 
thinks  all  the  ladies  are  in  love  with  him,  applauds  him¬ 
self  with  a  continual  smirk,  and  is  altogether  a  silly, 
shallow-brained  fop.  He  might  be  cured  by  sending  him 
to  the  forests  of  Maine,  to  chop  wood  a  few  winters,  but 
there  is  little  hope  of  his  having  pluck  enough  to  try 
this  treatment,  or  any  other  requiring  real  manliness. 


Our  Presidents. 

Every  American  boy  and  girl  should  know  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  by  heart,  and  should  also  be  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  different  men  named. 
Those  who  will  begin  by  committing  it  to  memory,  and 
then  follow  it  up  by  reading  some  good  biography  of 
each  President,  will  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  than  is  possessed  by  more  than 
one-half  the  men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 


Presidents  of  the 
United  Slates. 


George  Washington 

Jolm  Adams . 

Thomas  Jefferson.. 

James  Madison . 

James  Monroe . 

John  Quincy  Adams 
Andrew  Jackson... 
Martin  Van  Buren.. 
William  H.  Harrison 

Jolm  Tyler . 

James  K.  Polk.. . 
Zachary  Taylor.. 
Millard  Fillmore 
Franklin  Pierce. 
James  Buchanan 
Abraham  Lincoln.. 
Andrew  Johnson. . . 


Native  of 


Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

do. 

do. 

Massachusetts 
S.  Carolina 
New- York 
Virginia 
do. 

N.  Carolina 

Virginia 

New-York 

N.  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

N.  Carolina 


Inaugurated. 


April 

March 


Continu¬ 
ance  in 
Office. 


3,  17S9  S  years. 

4,  1797  4  “ 

4,  1801  8  ' 

4,  1809;S  “ 

4,  1817  8  " 

4,  1825  4  -‘ 

4,  1829  8  “ 

4.  1837  4  “ 


April 


4.  1857  4 
4.  186 1  4  y  40  d 
15,  18651 


A  EBict»re  for  Hoys. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist : 
“  I  have  indulged  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  in  various 
ways,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  learned  it  when 
a  boy,  because  I  wanted  to  do  as  men  did.  For  a  long 
time  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  hurt  mo,  except  making 
my  breath  disagreeable,  and  my  company  unpleasant  to 
those  who  disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoko.  But 
lately  I  have  beguu  to  believe  what  friends  used  to  tell 
me.  My  throat,  head,  and  nerves  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  the  weed,  and  I  know  that  I  can  have 
good  health  only  by  giving  it  up.  This  I  am  now  doing, 
but  it  is  like  the  struggle  of  a  slave  with  a  cruel  master. 
I  pass  miserable  days  and  sleepless  nights  ;  my  spirits 
are  low,  every  thing  looks  gloomy,  I  cannot  fix  my  wan¬ 
dering  thoughts;  I  have  headache,  heart-achc,  and  aches 
I  never  imagined  before.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  feel  contin¬ 
ually  that  just  one  cigar  would  drive  away  all  these  symp¬ 
toms,  make  me  feel  natural,  and  bring  back  all  the  hopes 
and  friends  that  now  seem  to  have  deserted  me.  Why 
not  take  it  and  end  my  troubles  ?  Alas  I  it  would  only 
soothe  my  distressed  nerves  a  little  while,  and  then  the 
old  symptoms  of  tobacco  poisoning  would  come  back  in 
full  force.  It’s  a  terrible  battle ;  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  last,  or  how  it  will  end.  Without  some  relief  I 

fear  I  may  go  crazy.  What  shall  I  do  ?” - There,  boys, 

look  at  that  picture  before  you  light  a  cigar,  or  try  a 
chew.  It  expresses  the  experience  of  almost  every  one 
who  lias  formed  this  habit.  Will  it  pay  to,  lose  health, 
and  become  a  slave  1  If  you  want  more  evidence  before 


deciding,  ask  the  next  friend  you  may  meet  who  lias  long 
used  tobacco,  whether  he  thinks  it  best.  Wc  never  yet 
found  a  man  who  would  advise  another  to  form  the  habit. 
To  the  sufferer  who  writes  for  advice,  we  would  say, 
“  fight  it  out  on  this  line.”  It  will  not  “take  all  sum¬ 
mer.”  In  a  few  weeks,  at  furthest,  the  habit  will  be 
broken  and  you  will  feel  the  happiness  of  a  clear  head, 
elastic  limbs,  improved  general  health,  and  a  free  spirit. 


Asa  Amusing-  Toy. 


Almost  any  boy  can  whittle  out  from  a  soft  pine  stick 
two  figures  like  those  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
body  and  head  of  each  are  made  of  a  single  piece  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Two  thin  pieces  a  little  curved  in  the 
middle,  for  the  elbows,  represent  the  two  arms  joined 
together  as  in  wrestling.  The  legs  are  each  made  of  one 
thin  slip  of  wood,  and  are  attached  to  the  body  by  pins, 
so  as  to  hang  loosely.  The  arms  are  pinned  on  at  the 
shoulders  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  figures  are  thus 
made  to  look  like  two  boys  in  a  position  for  wrestling. 
They  can  be  painted,  if  convenient,  or  merely  marked 
with  ink,  to  suit  the  fancy.  When  all  is  ready,  pass  a 
thread  about  six  feet  long  through  the  holes  in  the  arms 
near  the  elbows.  Fasten  one  end  of  it  around  the  leg  of 
a  table  or  chair  near  the  floor,  and  hold  the  other  end  in 
the  hand.  The  images  should  ho  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  thread.  Now  by  gently  twitching 
the  string  the  images  will  be  made  to  wrestle  in  a  very 
comical  way;  sometimes  one  will  go  down,  then  the 
other,  then  both,  and  l;y  a  little  management  they  can  ho 
made  to  perform  an  almost  numberless  variety  of  very 
queer  antics,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  little  folks. 


New  Puzzles  to  toe  Answered. 


No.  332.  Illustrated  Rebus.  —Truth  painfully  acknowledged. 


No.  333.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Something  for  all  to  know. 


Answers  to  Problems-  anil  Puzzles. 

The  following  arc  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
November  number,  page  419.  No.  330.  Enigma. — Ink... 
No.  331.  Illustrated  Rebus.—  Manse  in  human  eye  t  tome 
man  in  aches  scow  lit  less  thousands  morn;  or,  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 
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BLOWING  BUBBLE  S. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Blowing  Bubbles  will  always  be  a  favorite  amusement. 
Children  make  theirs  with  soapsuds  and  a  clay  pipe ; 
men  and  women  use  various  contrivances.  Every  few 
days  we  hear  of  some  new  and  wonderful  scheme  for 
getting  rich,  some  way  of  restoring  health,  or  some  in¬ 
fallible  method  of  enjoying  pleasure — these  are  the  bub¬ 
bles  which  older  people  make  and  chase.  They  are  as 
bright,  as  fleeting,  often  not  half  so  satisfactory  as  the 
beautiful  globes  that  the  little  girl  can  expand  with  her 
breath  from  the  dish  of  suds.  There  is  much  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  soap  bubbles.  Philosophers  have  studied  many 
things  connected  with  them  with  great  interest.  They 
have  carefully  computed  the  thickness  of  the  film  com¬ 
posing  them,  finding  it  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  experimented  with  bub¬ 


bles  in  pursuing  his  researches  concerning  the  laws  of 
light.  The  beautiful  colors  displayed  on  their  surface 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
of  their  appearance.  People  who  saw  this  grave  old  man 
apparently  playing  like  a  child  thought  him  crazy. 

Spots  on  tine  Sun. 

With  a  good  telescope,  and  sometimes  by  the  eye  alone, 
dark  spots  may  frequently  be  seen  upon  the  face  of  the 
sun.  They  vary  much  in  size,  some  of  them  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent.  Recently  a  very 
remarkable  one  has  been  noticed,  extending  over  an  area 
larger  than  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  surface.  .  It  was  in 
shape  like  a  letter  Q,  and  the  long  curled  part  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  immense  number  of  smaller  spots  less 


dark  in  color.  Many  theories  concerning  these  spots  have 
been  given  ;  one  view  quite  generally  held  by  astron¬ 
omers  is,  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  that  the  dark  spots  are  places  where  this  atmos¬ 
phere  has  been  disturbed  and  torn  asunder,  so  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  becomes  visible.  As  yet  there  arc  no 
means  of  knowing  the  exact  truth  in  the  matter.  We 
only  know  that  by  some  wonderful  arrangement  light  and 
heat  for  the  solar  system  are  continually  supplied,  and 
that  agencies  almost  inconceivably  vast  must  bo  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  the  immense  force  exerted  by  the  sun. 

There  are  many  Premiums  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  and  many  hundreds  get  them  each  year.  You 
can  get  one  this  year  for  yourself  or  your  home. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOL 


KcUtcd  By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  ami  LUCY  LARCOH. 

Tlie  conductors  of  Our  Young  Folks  fire  determined  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this  Magazine  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  While  they  will  procure  from  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  able  writers  articles  of  the  most  attractive  character,  they  will  aim  to  give  the  Magazine  a  more  practical  cast  than  heretofore.  A  greater  proportion  of  useful  articles  will  be 
found  in  the  forthcoming  volume,— on  History,  Biography,  Science,  Gardening,  Manners.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of 

OtTH,  YOUNG:  FOLKS  FOR  1869. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY,  BY  T.  B. 

ALDRICH, 

Forming  the  narrative  of  a  boy's  life  and  experiences  in  an 
ancient  New  England  seaport,  will  be  the  leading  Serial 
Story  in  Our  Y'oung  Folks  for  the  year  1SG9.  The  pictur¬ 
esque  legends  and  traditions  of  the  town,  and  the  eccentric 
characters  peculiar  to  every  New  England  Village,  form  the 
•background  upon  which  the  author  lias  traced  the  career 
of  a  genuine  Yankee lad,  whose  animal  spirits  and  healthy 
love  of  mischief  led  him  into  innumerable  amusing  adven¬ 
tures.  The  Bad  Boy  is  a  close  study  from  life,  and  will  be 
recognized  at  once,  by  any  one  familiar  witli  the  species,  as 
a  faithful  delineation.  He  is  a  fresh  character  in  American 
juvenile  literature,  which  is  over-crowded  with  unnaturally 
good  boys. 

GARDENING  FOR  GIRDS. 

This  highly  interesting  and  important  story  lias  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  flic  Author  of  that  popular  work  “Six  Hundred 
Hollars  a  Year,”  and  is  intended  to  convey,  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  form,  hin ts  to  young  girls  as  to  a  useful  disposal  of  their 
time,  and  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  the  study  of  Botany, 
serving  the  purpose  for  them  which  was  answered  for  boys 
in  the  admirable  serial  “  Farming  for  Boys.” 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  will  contribute,  under  tlie  above 
title,  various  papers— written  lor  the  practical  instruction  of 
grown-up  boys  and  girls,  and  of  young  men  and  women,— in 
the  methods  of  life.  They  will  include  suggestions  as  to  the 
way.— How  to  Talk  :  How  to  Head  ;  IIow  to  Write  ;  How  to 
Travel ;  How  to  act  in  Society ;  and  How  to  Work. 

THE  WORLD  WE  DIVE  ON. 

Under  this  title  Mrs.  Agassiz  will  give  a  series  of  papers, 


explaining  in  a  familiar  way,  many  of  the  phenomena  ob¬ 
served  in  the  world  about  us.  .She  will  give  an  account  of 
the  coal  deposits,  and  explain  Hie  way  in  which  the  coral 
insects  construct  islands  in  the  ocean.  She  will  also  explain 
how  and  why  earthquakes  occur,  and  describe  some  of  the 
more  noted  ones.  These  papers  will  be  written  especially 
for  young  people,  and  prepared  with  the  sanction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz. 

THE  GREAT  NAVIGATORS,  VOYAGERS 
AND  DISCOVERERS. 

Mr.  James  Parton  will  contribute  a  number  of  biograph¬ 
ical  sketciies,  taking  as  his  subjects  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  navigators  and  discoverers.  These  will  include 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  Diaz,  Vasco  cla  Gama,  Magellan, 
Columbus,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Champlain,  Hudson, 
and  others. 

DIADOGUES. 

Air.  Epes  Sargent  will  furnish  a  number  of  new  Dialogues 
adapted  to  School  Exhibitions  and  Private  Representations. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Will  be  presented  in  articles  by  Mb.  J.  H.  A.  Bone.  These 
will  include  “Tile  Mound  Builders  of  the  West.”  “The 
First  New  England  Thanksgiving,”  "Salem  Witchcraft." 
"  Here  Marquette  and  The  Mississippi  Explorations,"  and 
“King  Philip's  War.” 

HUMAN  BEES. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  will  describe  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  branches  of  human  industry,  such  as 
Glass  Making,  Coal  Mining,  Shipbuilding,  watch¬ 
making,  &c. 


NATURE  AND  OUT-DOOR  BIFE 

Will  lie  the  subject  of  articles  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Seven  Little  Sisters,”  (now  in  course  of  publication,) 
to  which  others  will  lie  added  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Foster, 
and  by  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Shanks,  who  lias  already  prepared  pa¬ 
pers  upon  tlie  Fire-damp,  Wrecks  and  Wrecking,  &c. 

DECLAMATIONS  i 

Of  all  entirely  fresh  character  will  be  furnished  bv  Rev. 
Elijah  Kellogg,  author  of  “ Spartacns"  and  “Icilius.” 
Tlie  first  of  these,  "Hannibal  at  the  Altar,”  will  appear 
early  in  tlie  year. 

ACTING  CHARADES. 

Eacli  number  of  the  new  volume  will  contain  an  Acting 
Charade,  prepared  expressly  for  young  people  by  S.  Annie 
Frost,  the  best  American  writer  of  such  pieces. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Dtaz,  Miss  Mulocii,  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Miss  Ciiollet,  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  Wells,  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
Miss  Phelps,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Miss  Prescott,  "Sophie  May,” 
and  others  will  continue  their  pleasant  contributions,  and 
their  names  are  an  assurance  that  articles  for  the  special 
benefit  of  girls  will  not  be  wanting  in  tlie  magazine. 

ILLUSTRATIONS . 

Tlie  Illustrations  will  remain  under  tlie  charge  of  Mr. 
Anthony,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  supply 
tlie  best  which  can  possibly  lie  obtained.  Special  promi¬ 
nence  will  hereafter  be  given  to  FULL-PAGE  PICTURES. 

EVENING  DAMP  AND  DETTER  BOX. 

These  departments  will  be  enlarged  and  improved.  The 
Editors  will  endeavor  through  these  Departments  to  give 
encouragement  and  advice  to  their  young  friends,  and  they 
cordially  invite  communications  from  all  their  readers. 


The  conductors  of  “  Our  Young  Folks”  being  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interest  felt  by  parents  and  educators  in  the  cause  of  juvenile  literature,  will  give  their  best  endeavors  to 
make  this  magazine  worthily  answer  all  reasonable  demand.  They  will  hope  to  make  it  such  a  means  of  instruction  and  entertainment  that  it  shall  be  indispensable  to  every  household. 

TERMS  Single  or  Specimen  number,  20  cents;  Yearly  subscription,  $2.00  in  advance;  Three  copies,  $3.03 ;  Five  copies,  $8.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $15.00,  and  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy. 
C3?”  Tlie  Atlantic  and  Our  Young  Folks  sent  to  one  address  for  $5.00  per  annum. 

Ilf"  A  copy  of  “  Our  Young  Folks”  for  1SGD,  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  will  act  as  agent  for  it  and  form  a  Club.  Specimen  Copies,  Premium  Lists,  Circulars,  &c.,  sent  on 
application. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Successors  to  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  Mass. 

S3?”  The  January  number  of  tlie  Agriculturist  will  contain,  in  this  place,  additional  illustrations  of  Our  Young  Folks. 
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HE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  FREE. 


This  is  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  60  pages,  devoted  to  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  improvement  of  the  race.  Its 
motto  is, 

A  Higher  Type  of  Manhood,  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally.” 

IT  WILL  TEACH  the  Laws  which  govern  the  physical  organization  of  Man,  and  how  to  obey  them. 

IT  WILL  TEACH  the  Causes  of  Disease,  how  to  avoid  them,  and  the  best  and  safest  method  of  treatment,  by  the 
use  of  agents  which  do  not  poison  the  system. 

IT  WILL  TEACH  how  Children  should  be  born  and  reared,  so  that  they  may  become  perfect  Men  and  Women.  It 
is  now  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on 

“TI-IE  REARING  OIT  OTTT£  CHIIIUDISEIN'.” 

By  distinguished  American  women. 

IT  WILL  TEACH  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  every  organ  in  the  body,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping  it  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

IT  "'iAILiLi  TEACH  what  is  the  natural  food  for  Man,  and  how  it  should  be  prepared. 

IT  Vb  ILL  CONTAIN  articles  upon  Bathing  and  Clothing ;  upon  Exercise,  Iiest  and  Sleep  ;  upon  Recreation,  Amuse¬ 
ments  and  Social  Enjoyments;  upon  Education,  Topics  of  the  Month,  Home  Treatment  of  Disease,  Answers  to  Corres¬ 
pondents  ;  and  upon  all  subjects  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  and  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Scientific  American  says:  “The  Herald  of  Health  is  a  journal  which  contains  more  sensible  articles  on  subjects 
ol  a  practical  moral  bearing,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  monthly  that  comes  to  our  sanctum.” 

Tne  Home  Guardian  says :  “  To  commend  the  ‘  Herald  of  Health,’  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  every  one  to  whom  we  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking.  Truths  are  therein  spoken  for  which  your  fainting  hearts  are  waiting  patiently  to  learn.  Truths 
about  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  living,  and  loving,  which  shall,  if  obeyed,  lift  you  out  of  weakness  and  languor,  helpless¬ 
ness  and  pain,  coldness  and  indifference,  and  make  this  wilderness  world  blossom  like  the  rose.” 

The  December  number  (which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  for  1869,)  will  contain  a  very  elaborate  paper  on 

“WHAT  T©  KNOW,  III  AT  T©  I)©,  ANT)  MOW  TO  D©  IT,” 

which  alone  is  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Tlie  very  best  writers  are  its  regular  contributors. 

$2.00  a  year,  20  cents  a  number.  4  subscribers,  $7.  10  subscribers,  $13.  JO  subscribers  at  one  lime,  % 50 

1- or  $3.35  we  send  tlie  Herald  and  The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  one  year.  For  $'3.50  we  send  it  and  tlie  Agricul¬ 
turist  one  year.  For  30  subscribers  and  $60,  we  give  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $55.  We  give 
Appleton’S  American  Encyclopedia  in  20  volumes,  worth  $103,  for  00  subscribers  and  $120.  A  steel  engraving  of  “Lincoln 
at  Home,”  18x20  inches,  worth  $1.00,  for  each  subscriber  wlio  sends  30  cents  extra.  The  Herald  of  Health  and  tlie  Atlantic 
Monthly,  price  $1.00,  lor  $5.00.  Harper’s  Magazine  same  as  Atlantic  Monthly.  Those  who  subscribe  now  will  get  Oct.,  Nov., 
and  Dec,  Nos.  of  this  year  free.  Address 

MILLER,  WOOD  <& 

15  Haight  Street,  New  York, 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


©F  HEW  YORK. 


JUSTUS  LAWRENCE, 
J.  HILTON  SCRIBNER, 
J.  P.  ROGERS, 

R.  C.  FROST, 

E.  D.  WHEELER,  M.  D. 
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-  President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Actuary. 
Medical  Examiner. 


NO  WIND, 

DUST, 

SNOW, 

OR  RAIN 

Can  penetrate  where 

TURRET'S  PATENT  WEATHER  STRIPS 
are  nsed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  showing  our  new  improve¬ 
ments.  E.  S.  &  J.  TURKEY  &  CO.. 

?2  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[December, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding4  mcnth. 

TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IPS-  EU>arFI©M. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  @5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S '2  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  Halter  ancl  last  Page.— S3. 50  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

1-^  GI3R1M 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  Ike  United 
Stales.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  23  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


A  Few  Advea*ii§em&e3B$§ 


BUY  YOUR  GENUINE 

EARLY 

ROSE 

POTATOES 

From  CxEOe  A®  DEITZ9 

CSAMBERSB  URG,  BA. 


Will  be  received  in  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Annuals  for  1SC9,  shortly  to  be  issued  from  this  oilice.  The 
wide  circulation  of  these  works,  and  their  high  character, 
make  the  limited  number  of  advertising  pages  very  desira¬ 
ble.  The  books  are  kept  as  part  of  the  library  by  the  pur¬ 
chasers  so  that  the  advertisements  have  a  permanent  value. 

Copy  must  be  sent  before  December  20th. 

Terms,  $10  per  page  in  each  Annual. 

OIE Ar,' G Ajl  J  UBD  CO., 


ISia^s5  Alsaaanae 


f®B» 

Contains  08  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 
Monthly  Calendar  of  operations,  and  a  priced  list  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Garden.  F'eld  and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivation.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  aoplicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Address  B.  IC.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5712  P.  O., 

41  Park  Row,  and  15L  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Eiailj  Potato. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  we  have  yet  to 
hear  from  t  he  first  one  who  is  not  fully  "satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  only  regret  expressed  is  that  they  had  not 
procured  more.  We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonials,  not  only  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  or  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  One  reports  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound ;  a  yield  of  one  hundred  fold  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
it  as  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation  :  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chas.  Downing,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Fearing  Burr,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land.  (Timothy  Titcomb),  and  many  other  prominent  agri¬ 
culturists,  horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  We  shall 
continue  to  execute  cash  orders  through  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound.  $1.00 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
One  peck,  $5.00;  Half  bushel,  $8.00,  by  Express,  to  be  paid 
by  purchaser.  One  bushel,  $15.00;  One  barrel,  $10.00,  by 
Express,  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 

Sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  105  pounds  to  the  barrel. 
Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger  quantities,  will  be  given  upon 
application. 

Should  the  weather  be  too  cold  when  the  order  is  received 
the  potatoes  will  not  be  sent  until  they  can  be  shipped  with 
safety.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

JJ.  K.  BLISS  <fc  SON, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5712. 


Norway  Oats,  and  Early  floss, 

Both  warranted  genuine  and  from  original  Vermont  stock, 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Norway  Oats,  lA  !b.,  GO  cts.,  1  lb.  (or  quart), 
$1.00.  One  B>.  Oats  and  1  ‘  lb.  Early  Rose,  $1.80.  Early  Rose 
Potatoes,  1  lb.  $1.00,  2  lbs.  $1.50,  3  lbs.,  $2.0,0.  We  also  offer  the 
following  premiums  to  those  purchasing  of  us  on  all  orders 
received  before  the  first  of  January  next.  For  the  largest 
number  of  pounds  of  “Early  Rose,"  received  from  one  dollar 
package,  $10;  2d  largest,  $5.00.  Also,  40  Premiums  of  $1.50 
each  on  2  lb.  packages.  1st  Premium,  $10;  2d  do.,  $5.00;  and 
20  do.  of  $1.50  caclT.  On  3  lb.  packages,  same  premiums.  See 
our  advertisement  last  month.  Enclose  red  stamp  for  Cir¬ 
cular,  and  address  WARDWELL  &  CO., 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


19otatod&for  Sale. 


Early  Hose,  Sefoec  and  GoodricSi  Seedlings. 
By  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Barrel.  Circular  sent  free.  Address 
RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton  P.  O.,  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes.— From  Original  Stock, 

1,000  Barrels  Ilarison  at  $4  per  barrel. 

500  “  Early  Goodrich  at  $3  per  barrel. 

Early  Bose  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

Please  cut  this  out  and  preserve  it  until  you  are  ready  to 
give  order , 

T.  BUCHANAN,  Jr.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


1  Pound,  $1.00,  by  mail,  postpaid.  ) 

2  Pounds,  $1.75 

4  “  $3.00 

1  Peck.  $8.00,  at  Chambersburg. 

Surprise  Oats. 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  GO 

-4  “  $1.00  “ 

1  Peck,  $1.50.  at  Chambersburg. 

I  Bushel,  $5.00  “ 

New  Brunswick  ©ats. 

1  Pound,  SO  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  Pounds,  30  cents,  “  “ 

4  Pounds,  80  “  “  “ 

1  Peck,  $1.01).  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $3.30 

Black  Norway  Oats. 

1  Pound,  30  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  50 

4  “  SO 

California  Spring  Barley. 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  60 

4  “  $1 00  “ 

1  Peck,  $1.50,  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

1  Bushel,  $5.00  “  “ 

Six  flowed  Spring  Barley, 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  44  00 

4  “  $1.00  “  “ 

1  Peek,  $150,  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $5.00  “ 

Hybrid  Yellow  Bent  Corn. 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  GO 

4  “  $1.00 

1  Peck,  $1.50,  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $5.00 

Yellow  Gourd  Seed, 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  GO 

4  “  $1.00 

1  Peck,  $1.50,  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $5.00  “ 

Sweet  Corn,  Tlsrc©  Best  Varieties. 

1  Pound,  40  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  44  75  " 

4  “  $1.00  “  “ 

Clover  Seed,  Alsike. 

1  Pound,  80  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  '•  $1.50 

4  “  $3.(0  “  “ 

Tail  or  Mammoth  Clover. 

1  Pound,  00  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  44  $1.10 

4  “  $2.00 

lied  Clover  Seed. 

1  Pound,  33  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  05 

4  “  $1.25 

Ilarison  and  Early  Goodrich  Potatoes. 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  “  GO 

4  “  $1.00 

1  Peck,  $1.20,  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $3.00 


White  Swedish  Oats. 


1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  ‘4  00 

4  “  $1.00 

1  Peck,  $1.50  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $5.00 

Sent!  to  ftBl).  A.  DEITZ,  Cliambersburg. 

Spring  Seed  Wheat,  Bed  Chaff. 

4  Pounds,  $1.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

1  Peck,  $'2.00,  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $7.00  “ 

White  Chaff  Spring  Wheat,  Smooth. 

4  Pounds,  $1.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

1  Peck,  $2.00,  at  Chambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $7.00,  “ 

Mammoth  Bearded  Wheat,  Spring. 

■I  Pounds,  $1.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

1  Peck,  $2.u0,  at  Cliambersburg. 

1  Bushel,  $7.00, 

CHESTER.  WHITE  HOGS. 

$20  per  pair,  not  akin,  at  Chambersburg. 
BRAIIMA  FOWLS. 

$7  per  trio,  at  Cliambersburg. 

The  money  to  come  with  all  orders,  and  will  be  promptly 
filled  by  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Cliambersburg,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS! 

ISUY  THE  BSJEST. 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  New  Crop,  1868. 

Grown  from  choice  stocks  expressly  for  the  Market  Gar¬ 
deners' Trade.  Orders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Our 
new  Fall  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Ik  D.  HAWLEY, 

Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  402  and  408  Main-st., 
Hartford,  near  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Established  1842. 


PEAR  SEED.  PEAR  SEED 

New  Crop  of  the  present  season  now  ready  for  mailing  at 
$f  per  lb.  Price  in  quantities  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 
on  application. 

APPLE  SEED,  50  cents  per  quart;  $12  per  bushel. 
MAHALEB  PITS,  60  cents  per  pound. 

J.  HI.  TfSOKESUSaM  Sc  C€>., 

AS  New  York. 


CATALOGUES  SMT  FREE. 

M.  O’SiEEIPE,  Sc  CO., 

Importers  and  Grorvcrs,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail  Dealers  iu  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Slirubs,  Roses,  &e. 

Elhvanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  Ri.  Y'. 

WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY. 

OOO  PLANTS,  grown  in  nursery  rows 
©  zip ^ iu  open  fiekUlike  potatoes,  grown  easy, 
and  sold  cheaper  than  by  any  other  producer/  Also  50,000 
Kittatinny,  and  a  large  stock  of  the  best  varieties  ot  the 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry.  All  genuine,  good  rooted  plants 
(no  suckers),  for  prices  too  low'to  name  here.  Those  who 
apply  to  others  first  and  myself  last  before  they  purchase, 
will  fare  the  best.  Tips  and  Root  Cuttings  in  great  quanli- 
ties  at  about  the  cost  of  production.  Correspond  or  come  in 
person.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N .  J. 


Pear  Seeds  and  all  other  Fruit, 
Flower,  Tree  and  Garden  Seeds, 
by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  cwt.,  or  bush¬ 
el.  Seeds  on  Commission.  Trade 
List  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Tree  Planters  Take  Notice. 

If  you  want  Root  Grafts  of  Apple  or  Fear,  or  young  fruit 
trees  of  hardy  varieties,  or  Pear,  Apple,  and  Evergreen 
seeds,  send  for  price  list  to  E.  H.  SKINNER, 

Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  Ill- 


1,066,600  ©f  Choice  Grape  Yiues 

of  all  leading  varieties.  3,000,000  of  Grape  Vine  Cuttings, 
and  a  great  supply  of  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry, 
and  Strawberry  plants,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for 
sale.  Send  lor  Price  List  and  Essays,  with  stamp. 

Dit.  h.  sen  ROD  EK, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY. — 60,000  Cherry, 
(50,000  E.  May),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


Davison’s  Thornless  Black  Cap  Raspberry. 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices,  how  to  culti¬ 
vate,  &c„  send  for  circular  to  JOSEPH  SINTON,  Angola. 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Also,  Strawberry,  ItaspbeiTy,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 


f^AYrSON’S  THORNLESS  Raspberry  Plants..— 

For  sale  by  the  piece,  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 
For  particulars  address  JOHN  GAGE  &  SON, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


MPKWAY  ©ATS. 

Warranted  genuine,  by  mail,  postpaid,  1  quart,  $1;  one 
pint,  GOete.  One  quart  (or  1  lb.  >  Norway  Oats  and  1  lb.  Early 
Rose  Potato.  $1.80.  Sec  advertisements  last  month.  Address 
WAUDWELL  &  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,.  N.  Y. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  for  Nursery  stock,  or  sell 
for  cash.  Hoot  Cuttings  o-f  Kittatinny,  Wilson's  and 
Missouri  Mammoth..  Price  lower  than  any  yet  ottered. 

KINSEY  &  GAINES,  Dayton,  Ohio.  4 


ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  ENOUGH,  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries,  the  fruit  of  which  brought  $1 
per  quart  in  market.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PAltRT,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


50,000 


FIRST-CLASS  AND  EXTRA  FIRST- 

class  Pear  Seedlings  for  sale  by 

S.  JJ.  SILL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Early  Rose  Potato,  60  cents.  I 
iti  Wo  pint  Norwav  Oats  (from  Jones  &  Clark).  50  cts.. 
free  by  mail.  Both  for  $1.C0.  D.  B.  HIGGINS,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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CATALOGUES  FREE! 
M.  O’KEEFE,  S0IS  4  S0’§ 
Oatalogna.e  of  Seeds, 

And.  Guide  to  tlie  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  1859. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  C0>.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


17*^  1  have  filled  the  orders  of  those  who 

EL  ElA  fas  have  sent  to  me  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
can  fill  vonr  order  for  the  different  varieties  of  Small  Fruits 
and  Potatoes  at  the  lowest  rates,  l'or  genuine  stock.  Early 
Rose,  SO  cts.  a  pound,  and  otlier  things  equally  low.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 


RStfkgni  0MMH  First-class  APPLE  STOCKS.— 

J'^FEyei'y  0ue  wishing  to  start  a  Nursery 
should  send  at  once  and  get  our  trade  list.  We  have  many 
things  you  want.  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


Naomi.— The  best  Itaspberry  in  cultivation.  Plants 
warranted  pure  and  genuine.  $1  each :  S10  per  doz.;  $75_per 
100.  Address  (with  stamp)  NT.  S.  COZAD,  (Box  71)  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A41)A  Hop  Plants  for  sale. — i 
'(WwwjWV'iijj]  Cluster.  For  price  an 
stamp  to  E.  FRANCE,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


5, 


Genuine  Eng- 

and  Circular  send 


WANTED. 

A  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  one  of  the  foremost  Colleges 
of  the  country.  Candidates  must  have  practical  knowledge, 
scientific  attainments,  and  administrative  ability.  Address 
with  references,  “  AGRICULTURE,” 

P.  O.  Box  2390,  New  Y ork. 


'5J5T  ANTED. — A  pair  of  Elks,  well  broken  to  har- 
®  »  ness,  kind,  and  free  from  vice.  BRADLEY  &  SMITH, 
Brush  Warehouse',  Sal  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


A  National  Poultry  Exhibition, 

under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society, 

Will  he  held  in  Philadelphia  from  Dec.  21st  to  Dec.  20th, 
Inclusive.  Horticultural  Hall,  the  largest  in  the  country, 
has  been  secured  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  determined  to 
make  this  the  finest  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
America.  Competition  open  to  all,  and  liberal  premiums 
will  be  awarded.  For  schedule  of  premiums,  certificates  of 
entry,  and  anv  further  information,  address  (with  stamp) 
JOS.  M.  WADE,  Cor.  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


npiIE  NEW  YORK  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIE- 
LL  TV.— The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  this  organization 
will  1)0  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
in  the  City  of  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  December  Stli,  ISO'S. 
Breeders,  Amateurs,  and  others  who  desire  to  become  mem¬ 
bers.  are  requested  to  be  present,  or  otherwise  signify  their 
intentions  to  the  Officers.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M.  Initiation  $2  ;  annual  dues,  $1.00 
per  annum  ;  Life  membership,  $20. 

Thomas  Gould,  G.  H.  WARNER, 

Secretary.  President.' 

Daniel  E.  Gavit,  )  Committee  to  call 
Wm.  Simpson,  Jr.,  j  the  meeting. 


rgAUIE  IMPROVED  OHIO  CHESTER 
A  HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  tor  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  otlier  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  STOCK.— Hon.  John  Danforth,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  under  date  of  Oct.  17th,  1868,  sent  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  to  tlie  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  I).  C., 
that  two  Improved  Ohio  Chester  Pigs  purchased  of  L.  11. 
Silver, Salem,  O., now  18  months  old, weighed  alive, as  follows; 
one,  mimed  Slick,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Bis.  (l.lfii  lbs.).,  one,  named  Beauty,  one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  lbs.  (1.233  lbs.).  Weight  of  the  two 
pigs  two  thousand  four  hundred  lbs.  (2,400  lbs.) 


10©  Head  Pure  Bred  AMerneys  to 
Select  From. 

'T”A  number  of  pure  bred  Bulls  from  1  to  2 %  years  old,  fit  for 
service,  color  principally  all  Fawn.  Also  Alderney  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Calves.  C.  H.  SHINN,  Haddoulield,  N.  J., 
and  222  Walnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LDERNEY  COW. — Thoroughbred,  imported 

L  per  ship  Constellation,  for  saleuy 

CHARLES  CAROW,  70  Soutli-st.,  New  York. 


Jersey  Herd  Hook. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Jersey  Herd  Book  is  published 
and  ready  for  distribution.  Price  $2.00. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 


I^ANCY  FOWLS  from  Imported  Stock,  at  mod 

■  erate  prices.  Enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

Address  BEN.I.  HAINES,  Jr.,  Box  S3,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 


FINE  POULTRY. — Buff  Cochins,  Brahmas  and 
Golden  Sebright  Bantams,  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for 
information.  ’  G.  II.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


PURE  WHITE  LEGGED  DERBY  and  other 

Game  Fowls  for  sale.  For  terms.  &c„  address 

A.  S.  EATON,  Stafl’oi dville,  Conn. 


(gD  -g  Per  Year  guaranteed  and  steady 

ej?  employment.  We  want  a  reliable  agent 

in  every  county  to  sell  our  Patent  While  Wire  Clothes  Lines 
( Everlasting ).  Address  WHITE  WIRE  CO.,  77  William-st., 
New  York.,  or  16  Dearborn-st.,  Chicago,  111. 


-j§  /3T&  a  Day  for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 
.EL  X.P  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt.  j 


lately  much  improved— and  the  new 

UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER, 

improved  with  Roieell's  Patent  Double  Cog-wheels,  and  the 
Patent  Stop,  are  now  unquestionably  far  superior  to  any 
apparatus  for  washing  clothes  ever  invented,  and  will  save 
their  cost  twice  a  year,  by  saving  labor  and  clothes. 

Those  who  have  used  them  give  testimony  as  follows: 

“  Doty’s  Washing  Machine,  which  we  have  now  used  nearly 
four  years,  is  the  only  one  the  ‘  help  ’  will  use  voluntarily.”— 
American  Agriculturist  (October  number). 

“  The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer  is  a  time-saving,  strength- 
saving,  clothes-saving  implement  that  should  lie  in  every 
family.”— AmerJSan  Agriculturist  (October  number). 

“We  like  our  machine  much;  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
do  without  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  Doty,  we  feel  that  we  are 
masters  of  the  position.” — Rev .  Bishop  Scott,  M  .  E.  Church. 

“It  is  worth  one  dollar  a  week  in  any  family.” — JS.  Y. 
Tribune. 

“In  tlie  Laundry  of  my  house  there  is  a  perpetual  thanks¬ 
giving  on  Mondays  for  tlie  invention  ot  your  excellent 
wringer.”— Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyter. 

“  Every  week  lias  given  it  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  tlie  iiimatesof  tlie  laundry.” — A.  17  Observer. 

“  I  heartily  commend  it  to  economists  of  time,  money  and 
contentment.”— Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

PRICES. 


Send  the  retail  price,  Washer,  $14,  extra  Wringer,  $0,  aiul 
we  will  forward  either  or  both  machines,  free  oi  freight,  to 
places  where  no  one  is  selling  ;  and  so  sure  are  we  they  will 
be  liked,  that  we  agree  to  refund  the  money  if  any  one  wish¬ 
es  to  return  the  machines  free  of  freight,  after  a  month's 
trial  according  to  directions. 

Canvassers  with  exclusive  right  of  sale  make  money  fast 
selling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are 
made. 


E.  0.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

33  Cortlamlt-st.,  New  York* 


110  ONE  FEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK  ! 


A  ILL  TKA  VEliEKS  SHOULD  USE  ’ME 


YePvY  Light,  Strong,  and  Durable.  Can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling  bag  with  safety  and  con¬ 
venience,  occupying  the  space  of  a  cigar  case,  and  are  opened 
and  closed  as  readily.  They  contain,  whether  opened  en¬ 
closed,  matches  and  extra  candles,  and,  being  always  ready 
for  use, 

ABE  MOST  APPRECIATED  TN  THE  GREATEST  EMER¬ 
GENCIES 

No.  1—2  Candles  in  each,  $1.00  each. 

No.  3—3  “  “  “  $  .75  “ 

Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Canvassers.  Remit  for 
samples.  JULIUS  IVES  &  CO., 

No.  4-9  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

KEROSEME  GOODS  GENERALLY, 

And  Proprietors  of 

IVES’  PATIENT  LAMPS. 


A 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  .Just  the  thing  for 
tlie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


Sanford’s  Pat.  Little  Giant  Horse  Power 

has  been  in  use  three  years,  and  is  the  best.  It  is 
simple,  durable,  and  compact.  Weighs  but  G50  pounds,  is 
easily  loaded  and  moved  by  two  men.  Can  be  used  with 
from  one  to  four  horses.  Send  for  Circular.  For  sale  by 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York. 


N®  More  Accidents. 

McConaughey’s  Horse-Power  Governor  can  be  attached  to 
any  power  in  a’ few  minutes. 

Causing  it  to  run  as  uniform  as  tlie  best  regulated  Steam 
Engines.  Price  $10.  C ST  Agents  Wanted. 

For  further  particulars  address  with  stamp, 

THOS.  B.  McCONAUGIIEY, 
Newark,  Delaware. 


Genuine  Waltham  Watches. 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY, 

AND  AT  ” 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES.  - 

Silver  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  $18.00 

Gold  limiting  Watches,  18  karat  cases,  80.00 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size,  -  70.00 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from  the 
American  WalcJi  Company.  We  will  send  these  Watches 
by  Express  to  any  place  with  bill  to  collect  oa  delivery,  and 
(jive  the  purchaser  the  privilege  to  open  the  package  and 
examine  the  watch  before  paying ,  and  any  watch  that  does 
not  give  satisfaction  may  be  exchanged  ca'  the  money  will 
be  refunded.  Everyone  is  requested  to  write  for  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Price  List,  which  explains  the  different  kinds  with 
prices  of  each.  Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths, 

.No.  G19  Broadway,  New  York. 


BENEDICT  BEOS.,  691  Broadway,  near  Four th- 
B &  st.,  Jewelers;  also  agents  for  the  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
can  Waltham  Watches.  Very  low  price.  $17,  $78,  and  $67. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


It.  VERNON  MON  WORKS, 

(Established  1333,) 

Manufacture  HEAVY  STATIONARY'  ENGINES,  from  10 
to  1,000  horse-power. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  and  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  so 
complete  that  they  are  put  in  operation  in  three  days’  time. 

HEAVY  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  especially  adapted  to 
a  large  lumbering  business. 

FLOURING  MILLS  and  MACHINERY  COMPLETE  with 
MILL-STONES,  BOLTING-CLOTHS,  SMUT-MACHINES, 
SEPARATORS,  BRAN-DUSTEItS,  .FLOUR-PACKERS, 
BELTING,  and  every  description  of  mill  furnishing  goods. 

EXPERIENCED  MILLWRIGHTS  furnished  to  erect,  and 
entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER  &  CO., 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


THE  EsiEW  STREET  LAs¥tP. 

Miner's  Patent  Street  lamps 

arc  handsomer,  give  a  better  light,  easier  kept 
clean,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  any  oilier  Lamp  now  in  use. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Testi¬ 
monials. 


E.  A.  HEATH  &  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  400  West  Fifteenth. St., 
and  44  Murray-street,  New  York. 


Heversitolc  €sstters. 

Hay,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutters. 

“  Eagle  ”  Corn  Sliellcrs. 

Vegetable  Boilers  and  Steamers. 
ICE  TOOLS. 

Fanners  desiring  any  of  the  above  will  receive  special 
Circulars  or  small  Catalogues,  upon  application  to 

R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  370,  New  York  City. 


.XSGO&o-m  MENEELY’S  BELLS. 


(Established  in  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  all 
tlie  otlier  l’ounderies  in  tlie  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop¬ 
per  and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  tree 
upon  application  to  Ii.  A.  &  G.  li. 
MENEELY,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Stale’s  Vegetable  Slicer. 


For  cutting  or  slicing  all  kinds  of  turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
cabbage,  pumpkins,  &c.,  line  or  coarse,  suitable  for  cattle, 
horses,  or  sheep.  Cost  at  your  nearest  R.  R.  station,  $13.00. 
Will  slice  a  bushel  a  minute,  turned  by  a  hoy.  Not  to  be  paid 
for  till  tried  and  found  satisfactory. 

Also,  Agents  for  Gale’s  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter.  Price 
for  ordinary  size  at  your  It.  R.  station,  $11.00  to  S1S.OO.  Will 
cut  either  hay,  straw,  or  stalks,  from  1  to  3  bushels  a  minute 
by  hand-power,  not  to  he  paid  for  until  tried,  and  found  more 
satisfactory  than  any  otlier. 

Send  for  Circulars  TO  THE  WHITLOCK  EXPOSITION, 
PUBLICATION  AND  EXCHANGE  CO.,  245  Broadway, 
New  York.  _ _ _ 

~F1LA X  HIKES. 


Fsn.tein.ted.  isa  Ehirope  rami  Asraea-ica. 

The  best  article  in  use.  Break  2  to  3,000  pounds  flax  straw 
in  10  hours — removing  05  to  75  per  cent  of  woody  matter. 
Will  do  the  work  better  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more 
than  any  other  machine.  Will  break  tangled  and  straight 
straw.  A  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  horse-power  works 
them.  Ocean v  about  5  feet  square.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William-st.,  New  Y  ork. 
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HAS  ENTERED  UPON  ITS  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR, 


Considerably  Enlarged.  and 

This  popular  Journal  has  for 
many  years  retained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  Best  Family 
Journals  Published  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  as  having  the 
largest  circulation  of  any 
Weekly  in  the  West.  It  finds  its 
admirers  among  all  Par¬ 
ties,  Its  Patrons  in  all  Sec¬ 
tions.  It  contains  but  a  limited 
number  of  advertisements,  and  is 
filled  with  an  immense  amount  of 
entertaining,  instructive,  and 
amusing  reading  matter. 


Ixxtpvo  ve  <tl . 

A  Present  to  every 

Subscriber. 
UBisora  iHiand 


This  new  feature,  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  and  which  Rave  such  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  to  our  Sixty- 
live  Thousand  subscribers 
last  year,  will  be  continued  tliis  year. 

As  complete  and  interesting  as 
our  patrons  pronounced  the  Hand 
Book  for  ISOS  to  be,  tlie  one  for  1SG9 
will  be  greatly  superior.  In  addition  to  its  being  Beautifully  Illustrated,  we  propose  to  make  several  additions 
to  it,  which  will  render  it  still  more  complete  and  valuable.  It  will  contain  over  One  Hundred  articles  on  different  sub¬ 
jects;  the  Statistical  Tables  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  different  departments  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Farmer,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Mechanic. 


C3?”  Out  of  ten  thousand  testimonials  from  its  ipatrons  in 
favor  of  the  Weekly  Times,  we  have  room  for  only  a  few. 


Postmasters  Encourage  It. 

“I  like  your  paper  so  well  I  want  to  see  it  in  every  family, 
am  and  have  been  Postmaster  from  'til,  and  I  will  and 
■list  say  it :  The  Weekly  Times  is  the  best  Family  .1  ournal 
at  comes  to  this  office.” —Daniel  Fkalick,  i\  M.,  Broken 


1  am 
must 

that  i . 

Sword,  O 


“  1  have  tried  the  Weekly  Times  and  find  it  suits  my  fami¬ 
ly  well.  Sound  in  morals,  sound  in  politics,  sound  in'everv- 
thing  tor  a  family.  I  love  the  Tillies.”— Tuos.  Iamc.  P.  .1/., 
Port  Perry,  Pa. 


Democrats  Speak  Well  of  It. 

“  I  am  a  Democrat  myself,  but  still  I  like  your  paper  as  a 
family  paper.  My  wife  says  she  would  sooner  read  your 
paper  than  any  oilier  printed  in  Cincinnati.”— E.  D.  'Cul¬ 
bertson,  Logan,  O. 

“I  never  did  like  your  politics,  but  as  a  family  journal  I 
think  it  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  monev,  to  be 'found  in 
America.”— C.  W.  Gregory,  Fayetteville,  Texas. 


Republicans  Admire  It. 

“I  sent  you  a  club  last  winter,  and  think  I  can  do  still 
better  this  year,  as  the  Meekly  Times  sails  all  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  tlie  Union-loving  people.”— D.  Litchfield,  Busli- 
nell,  HI. 

“  I  consider  the  Weekly  Times  the  best  family  paper  T 
ever  had  tlie  honor  of  taking.  Its  high  moral  tone  and  its 
truly  Union  sentiments  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  all  liberty- 
loving  men  and  women,  everywhere.”—  Wii.  A.  Curtis, 
New  Carlisle,  Did. 


The  Ladies  Will  Have  It. 

“The  ladies  are  all  constant  readers  of  the  Weekly  Times 
In  this  neighborhood.  In  fact,  all  of  botii  sexes,  old" as  well 
as  young,  pronounce,  it  to  lie  tlie  best  family  journal  known." 
— J.  B.  Cummings,  Xenia,  O. 


“Next  to  providing  for  my  family  food  and  raiment  is  a 
good  newspaper:  and  there  is  none  within  my  knowledge 
that  deserves  that  name  more  than  the  good  old  Meekly 
Times.”— A.  Remser,  Ida,  O. 


To  conclude,  it  .is  the  universally  conceded  opinion  of  Us 

SIXTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  PATRONS,  that 

Every  Family  Should  Have  It, 

Every  Merchant  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Farmer  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Mechanic  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Woman  Should  Have  It, 
Everybody  Should  Have  It. 

Our  fine  colored  engraving  of  the  “GIANT  TREES  OF 
CALIFORNIA”  will  he  sent  to  those  who  prefer  it  to  the 
Hand  Book. 

Single  Subscriptions,  -  -  $2.00  per  year. 

TERMS :  i  Clubs  of  Ten,  -  -  -  , 

1  An  extra  copy  to  the  getter  up  ot  the  Club. 


IS  :  j 


C.  W.  STARBIJCK  &  CO., 

No.  G3  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

£3f  Those  desiring  to  get  up  Clubs  will  please  send  for 
Circulars  and  Club  Lists. 

Persons  remitting  their  subscriptions  will  also  send 
six  cents  to  pay  postage  on  tlie  premium. 


The  total  circulation  of  THE  TRIBUNE  is  now 

301  000 

copies,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

Number  of  Copies. 

Number  of  Conies. 

Alabama . 

281 

Arizona . 

42 

Nebraska . 

1.059 

Arkansas . 

222 

California . 

1,(389 

New-Hampshire . 

4,271 

Colorado . 

357 

New- Jersey . 

.  9,694 

Connecticut . 

10,800 

New- Mexico . 

45 

Dakota . 

GO 

New- York . 

120.978 

Delaware . 

540 

North  Caiolina . 

502 

District  of  Columbia. 

712 

Ohio . . 

.  18,139 

1 1  orkl  a . 

139 

270 

Georgia . 

329 

52,975 

Idaho . . 

135 

Rhode'  Island . 

.  1,890 

6,580 

487 

Indiana . 

6,513 

Tennessee . 

.  1,692 

Iowa . . 

0,913 

Texas . 

822 

Kansas . . 

2,097 

IT  tall . 

199 

Kentucky . 

1,420 

Vermont . 

.  6,925 

Louisiana . 

291 

Virginia . 

.  1,144 

Maine . 

8,112 

1,040 

Maryland . 

1,124 

Washington  Ter . 

08 

Massachusetts . 

8,813 

Wisconsin . 

4,092 

Michigan . 

0,085 

Canada . 

983 

Minnesota . 

2,294 

Foreign . 

0SG 

350 

Missouri '. . 

3,648 

Total  circulation _ 

.301,000 

Advertisers  are  referred  to  the  above  table  of  circulation. 


Tlie  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers’ 
Club,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Reports,  in  each  number, 
are  richly  worth  a  year’s  subscription. 

Ever  since  its  commencement,  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
has  been  an  authority  upon  tlie  farm.  We  make  features  of 
tlie  Farmers’  Club,  and  permit  no  question  of  interest  to  the 
agriculturist  to  pass  without  comment  and  advice.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  this  advice  is  given  by  one  of  tlie  most 
conscientious  farmers  in  tlie  country,  the  reader  may  esti¬ 
mate  its  value.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  a  careful 
reading  and  study  of  tlie  Farmers'  Club  Reports  in  THE 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  alone  will  save  a  farmer  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  Ills  crop.  We  shall  soon  commence  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Agriculture  by  well  known  practical  Farmers, 
which  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
to  those  interested  in  farming.  As  it  is,  no  prudent  farmer 
can  do  without  it.  As  a  lesson  to  his  workmen  alone,  every 
farmer  should  place  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  upon  his 
table  every  Saturday  evening. 

Tlie  enormous  circulation  of  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
enables  us  to  afford  it  at  a  small  profit  on  each  copy. 


TERMS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 


DAILY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $4  per  annum. 

Five  copies  or  over,  $3  each :  IS  copies,  $43. 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $2.00  per  annum. 
5  copies,  $9;  11  copies,  $13 ;  21  copies,  to  one  address,  $23; 
21  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $27;  51  copies  to  one 
address,  $50  ;  31  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $35. 


Advertising  Mates. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE,  25c.,  30c.,  40c.,  00c.,  and  $1  per  line. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  25  and  50  cents  per  line. 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  line. 

According  to  position  in  the  paper. 


The  American  Entomologist. 


EDITED  BY 

BENJ.  D.  WALSH,  '  ")  State  Entomologists 

.1 

and  |  of  Illinois 

CIIAS.  V.  RILEY,  I  and  Missouri. 

J 

Of  practical  value  to 


Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Fruit-Growers, 


And  of  interest  to  the  Scientific  Man. 


Profusely  Illustrated. 


Gives  descriptions  and  figures  of  new  species,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  and  habits  of  noxious  and  beneficial  insects.  Third 
number  issued  Nov.  1st.  Published  monthly  at  $1.00  a  year. 
An  extra  copy  sent  free  to  anyone  sending  ns  five  names 
with  i  tie  money.  Sample  copies  sent  on  application.  Pub¬ 
lished  by 

R.  P.  STUDhEY  &  CO.,  St.  Louis. 


rjpHE  COMSTOCK  &  GLIDDEN  SPADER.— 
fit  Awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  tlie  Paris  Exposition.  Great¬ 
ly  improved  and  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  original  weight 
and  price.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  spring  work. 
Fanners,  send  for  Circular.  EDWARD  P.  ALLIS  &  CO., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


with 


PRESERVE  YOUR  ROOFS 


WITH 


These  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be 
easily  applied  by  any  one. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

7S  Wilsiam  Street,  lew  York. 


CO.  D. — READER,  £if  you  want  to  buy  a 
®  WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  solid  Gold  and  Silver  cases 
only,  procure  circular  (sent  free)  of  M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & 
CO.,  No.  47  Liberty-st.,  New  York.  They  sell  the  genuine 
cheaper  than  any  o’tlier  dealers.' 


Also,  Published  and  for  sale  at  the  TRIBUNE  Office, 

EARTH  CLOSETS  5 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM, 

AND 

HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Author  of  “  Tlie  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  “  Draining  for 
Profit  and  Draining  for  Health,”  formerly  Agricultural 
Engineer  of  Hie  Central  Park.  Illustrated  with  many  Wood 
Engravings.  Price  25  cents. 

Will  he  ready  about  January  1st, 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  FOR  18G9, 
with  full  and  accurate  returns  of  the  Elections.  Price  20  cts., 
7  for  $1.00. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance.  Address 


NEW  YORK. 


1868.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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Winter  Evening'  Aiuasenaent 
and  Instruction. 


The  Most 

Popular  Reading  of  the  Day. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  Is  to  furnish  a  pictorial  history  of 
current  events.  Between  thirty  and  forty  illustrations  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  weekly  number,  including  eight  engravings  of 
the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  foreign  press,  events  of  national 
or  local  interest,  railroad  or  steamboat  accidents,  amusing 
and  Hi  rilling  incidents,  comics,  &c.  The  literary  matter 
comprises,  besides  well-written  editorials  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  and  descriptions  of  the  engravings,  a 
serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  entertaining  narratives  and 
tales,  humorous  anecdotes,  choice  poems,  &c. 

Subscription  price,  $1  per  year— five  copies,  $20. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Chimney  Corner. 

A  purely  literary  pictorial.  Excluding  events  of  the  day, 
its  aim,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  furnish  amusement  for  the 
leisure  hour.  Its  contents  consist  principally  of  original 
stories  by  able  writers— including  a  serial,  accounts  of  re¬ 
markable  adventures,  biographical  sketches  of  self-made 
men— with  portraits,  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs 
in  remote  countries,  short  poems,  fairy  storic-s,  enigmas, 
conundrums,  charades,  &c.  Illustrated  with  large  and  spir¬ 
ited  engravings,  of  which  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
each  weekly  number. 

Subscription  price,  $1  per  year ;  five  copies,  $20. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine. 

The  leading  fashion  periodical  in  America.  Each  monthly 
number  contains  a  large  colored  plate  of  the  latest  fashions, 
from  designs  sent  from  Paris  as  soon  as  invented,  which  are 
thus  published  simultaneously  in  blew  York  and  Paris;  also 
a  four-page  uncolored  fashion  plate,  embracing  the  various 
leading  styles.  These  are  accompanied  with  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  explanations,  with  numerous  other  illustrations. 
Every  number  contains  an  original  letter  from  Paris,  de¬ 
scribing  the  very  latest  modes,  by  a  lady  whose  position 
gives  her  access  to  fashionable  society.  The  literary  por¬ 
tion  of  this  Magazine  comprises  a  continued  story,  numer¬ 
ous  interesting  tales,  poetry,  anecdotes,  &c.  The  whole 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  engravings. 

Subscription  price,  $3.50  per  year. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Illustracion  Americana. 

An  illustrated  paper  in  the  Spanish  language,  with  all  the 
attractive  features,  pictorial  and  literary,  that  have  made 
Frank  Leslie’s  other  publications  so  popular. 

Subscription  price  in  the  United  States,  $12  currency 


Frank  Leslie’s  Boys’  and  Girls’  Weekly. 

One  of  the  cheapest  pictorial  papers  ever  published.  In¬ 
tended  for  the  amusement  of  youth  of  botli  sexes.  The 
illustrations  and  literary  matter  are  such  as  especially 
recommend  themselves  to  the  young.  It  contains,  besides 
a  continued  story  and  well-written  tales,  accounts  of  won¬ 
derful  adventures,  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs,  anecdotes  and  pictures  of  animals, 
familiar  and  funny  fables,  parlor  magic,  &c.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-five  engravings  appear  in  each  weekly  issue. 

Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 


.frank  fcsltc’s  llhtsirtvte 

A  pictorial  newspaper  in  the  German  language,  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  engravings  illustrating  events  of  the 
day,  exciting  and  amusing  incidents,  adventures,  and  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  large 
amount  of  literary  matter,  including  numerous  interesting 
tales.  This  paper  combines  for  the  German  reader  the  at¬ 
tractions  presented  in  the  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  the 
Chimney  Corner. 

Subscription  price,  $4  per  year. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Budget  of  Fun. 

Tills  is  a  comic  pictorial  newspaper,  published  on  the  first 
of  every  month.  Its  remarkable  success,  and  the  steady 
increase  in  its  circulation,  attest  its  adaptation  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste.  It  looks  at  tilings  of  the  day  from  a  comic  point 
of  view,  and  its  illustrations— of  which  there  are  from  forty 
to  fifty  in  every  issue— are  directed,  without  respect  to  sta¬ 
tion  or  person— against  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  times.  It 
constitutes  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement 
and  fun. 

Subscription!  price,  $1.50  per  year. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Pleasant  Hours. 

The  cheanest  periodical  in  the  United  States,  containing 
eighty  large  octavo  pages  of  letter  press,  witli  from  twenty 
to'  twenty-five  illustrations,  besides  two  full-page  engrav¬ 
ings,  on  tinted  paper,  in  eacli  number.  A  continued  story, 
and  well- written  tales  and  stories  of  adventure,  with  humor¬ 
ous  anecdotes,  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  amuse¬ 
ments  for  young  people,  &c.,  constitute  the  reading  matter. 

Terms  of  subscription,  $1.50  per  year. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 

FRANK  LESLIE, 

537  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 


(<  Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.” 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  Harper's.— Nation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  variety  of  reading  for  all.— Zion's  Herald, 
Boston. 


“  A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly* 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 


The  model  newspaper  of  our  country— complete  in  all  the 
departments  of  an  American  family  paper— Harper's 
Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a  right  to  its  title,  “  A  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Civilization.”— V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  future  his¬ 
torians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Hakpkii’s  Weekly 
long  after  writers  and  printers  and  publishers  are  turned  to 
dust.— New  York  Evangelist. 

Tlie  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in  Ham¬ 
per's  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a  remarkable  series 
of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distinguished  by  clear 
and  pointed  statements,  by  good  common-sense,  by  inde¬ 
pendence  aud  breadth  of  view.  They  are  the  expression  of 
mature  conviction,  high  principle,  and  strong  feeling,  and 
take  their  place  among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the 
time.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion,  Pleas¬ 
ure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar* 

A  Supplement,  containing  numerous  full-sized  Patterns  of 
useful  articles,  accompanies  the  paper  every  fortnight,  and 
occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashion  Plate. 


Harper’s  Bazar  contains,  besides  pictures,  patterns,  etc., 
a  variety  of  matter  of  especial  use  and  interest  to  the  family; 
articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekeeping  in  all  Its  brandi¬ 
es;  its  editorial  matter  is  specially  adapted  to  the  circle  it 
is  intended  to  interest  and  instruct ;  and  it  lias,  besides,  good 
stories  and  literary  matter  of  merit.— New  York  Evening 
Post. 

It  has  the  merit,  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  instruction, 
of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  every  department,  and  of 
being  well  stocked  with  good  reading  matter.—  Watchman 
and  Reflector. 

To  dress  according  to  Harper's  Bazar  will  be  the  aim 
aud  ambition  of  the  women  of  America.— Boston  Transcript. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper's  .Magazine,  One  Year . $4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4.00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year .  4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine.  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10.00;  or  any  two 
for  $7.00. 

Address  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


WOW  READY. 

The  New  Musi©  Book, 

THE  TON  ART. 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON  &  CO., 

459  Broomc-street,  N. 

This  day  publish  the  above  book.  New,  Fresh,  tiie  latest 
of  the  season. 

Price,  §1.50  retail;  $13.50  per  dozen. 
Popular,  Practical,  Easy.  It  has  that  which  the 
musician  will  delight  to  study.  It  is  appropriate  to  the 
house  of  God.  Glee  ami  Part  Song  Department, 

select  and  nicely  chosen;  choice  compositions  expressly  for 
it;  also  new,  and  of  the  'highest  merit  from  English  and 
German  writers.  Metrical  portion  full  and  complete.  An- 
thems,  opening  and  closing  pieces,  far  superior  to  any  col¬ 
lection  ever  published.  Last,  its  binding  is  substantial  be¬ 
yond  most  of  its  kind.  In  a  word,  its  getting  up  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  attractiveness  of  its  unrivalled  Music. 

SW  Single  copies  for  introduction  mailed  to  teachers  on  * 
receipt  of  80  cents. 


New  Agrieailterstl  Books 

dust  Published. 


Tlie  Wine-Makers  Manual . $t.25 

Vineyard  Culture  Improved  and  Cheapened . . $2.00 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land  Drainage . $1.75 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Full  de¬ 
scriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis  on  application. 

ROBERT  CLARKE  &  CO., 
Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


FINE  FARMS  for  sale  iu  Maryland  and 
"  Virginia,  near  Washington— varying  in  size  from 
100  to  500  acres,  with  good  improvements.  Prices  cheap, 
terms  easy.  Address  SHOTS  &  SMOOT. 

No.  517  7th  street,  Washington,  I).  C. 


A  First  Class  Family  Paper 

THE  METHODIST. 
A  National  Religious  Journal. 

Tills  Journal  is  now  in  its  NINTH  year  of  highly  success¬ 
ful  publication.  It  is  edited,  as  heretofore,  by 
B2cv.  12.  tIES<3MS>llAS, 

REV.  BISHOP  SIMPSON,  D.D., 

Assisted  by  tlie  following  Contributors  : 

Rev.  ABEL  STEVENS,  LL.  IX,  ' 

Rev.  JOHN  McCLINTOCK,  D.D.,  LL.  I)., 

Rev.  B.  II.  NADAL,  D.1X, 

Prop.  A.  J.  SCHE.M. 

Fresh  Sermons  by  Eminent  Living 
Pulpit  Orators. 

A  New  Story  Every  Week  for  the  Children . 

Terms  to  Mail  Subscribers,  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  Year,  in  advance  ;  to  all  Ministers,  for  their  own  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00.  Postage  prepaid  at  tlie  post-office  where  re¬ 
ceived,  Twenty  Cents  per  Year. 

Any  one  sending  THREE  SUBSCRIBERS  and  $7.50, 
will  receive  a  fourth  copy  free  for  one  year.  Subscriptions 
received  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Liberal  Premiums  or  Casli  Commissions  allowed  to  Can¬ 
vassers.  C.ffTTiiose  subscribing  now  for  next  year  will  re¬ 
ceive  tlie  paper  for  tlie  remainder  of  this  year  free.  SPECI¬ 
MEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE.  Address 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PATENT  OFFICE 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Fatent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


iN/i  uixnNr  see? 

57  PARK  ROW.  N  Y. 


PI\OPF\IETOI\S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  tlie  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT¬ 
ENT  AGENCY  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

A  handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  159 
Mechanical  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  Scientific 
American  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illus¬ 
trated  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  and  Me¬ 
chanics,  published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  a 
year.  Specimens  gratis.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Carpets  for  the  Millions, 

“  VIENNA  CARPET.” 

Tlie  Vienna  Carpet,  cheap,  handsome  in  pattern,  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  colors,  is  intended  for  all  classes,  especially  for  Uie 
neat,  tidy  and  economical.  They  are  strong  and  durable, 
and  a  room  can  be  carpeted  below  the  cost  of  any  other 
goods.  < 

They  are  manufactured  under  a  patent  by  tlie  Vienna  Car¬ 
pet  Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadelphia,  solely  made 
by  them,  and  are  for  sale  in  all  carpet  houses.  When  buying 
or  shopping,  inquire  for  and  see  them. 

The  attention  of  tlie  proprietors  of  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
house  keepers  is  particularly  called  to  them.  Just  tlie  tiling 
for  watering-places. 

HOYT.  SPRAGUES  &  CO.,  Franklin  street,  Sole  Agents 
for  New- York. 

HOYT.  SPRAGUES  &  CO.,  and  LEONARD,  BAKER  & 
CO.,  Agents  for  Philadelphia. 


The  AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES 
WASHER  AND  BOILER.— 
John  Heist,  Pat.  Nov.  29,  1864. 
Victorious  at  State  Fairs,  1868. 
Dispenses  witli  labor,  wear, 
and  tear.  Decided  by  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  to  be  the  only  orig¬ 
inal  and  first  Self-Acting  Port¬ 
able  Wash  Boiler  ever  made. 

l>eci§i©BB. 

United  States  Patent  Office,  Nov.  3, 18C8. 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  informed  that  in  the  case  of  inteiC 
fbrence  between  your  claims  and  those  of  Edward  F.  Wood¬ 
ward  for  a  reissue  of  patent  for  a  Wash  Kettle  *  *  *  “tlie 
question  of  priority  of  invention  lias  been  decided  in  your 
favor.  «  *  *  (Signed)  L.  Deane,  Examiner. 

To  John  Reist. 

For  sale  by  tlie  Automatic  Clotlies-Washer  and  Boiler  Co., 
No.  19  Courtlandt-st..  New-York.  Dealers  supplied  with 
Goods  and  Royalty  Stamps.  Send  for  circular.  Will  send 
on  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D.  No.  8  Boiler,  $10  (fits  any 
stove  or  range) ;  or  parts  for  the  improvement,  with  royalty 
stamp,  $4.  On  receipt  ot  price  ($5)  will  make  improvement, 
gig"  Send  pattern  and  size  ot  inside  of  boiler,  smallest  part. 
E®“A11  parties  are  cautioned  against  buying  Self-Acting 
Portable  Wash  Boilers  not  bearing  our  trade-mark  stamp. 
AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER  CO., 

19  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


I5©AS£I>.— Persons  visiting  the 
city  will  find  good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  13  and 
15  Laight-st.,  New  York. 

MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO  ,  Proprietors. 
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The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruitgrowing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Circulars  sent  free. 


n 
r , 


&  L  MANY  &  MARSHALL, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BS;iS,nMEfS!8>’  HARDWARE, 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  Architects,  Owners, 
and  Builders. 

No.  '18  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

AGENCY  OF 

THE  TRENTON  LOCK  COMPANY. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


Firing  Two  Shots  a  Second  as  a  Repeater,  and 
TWENTY  SHOTS  A  MINUTE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  he  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING.  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

GALE’S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER  cuts 

faster,  and  is  more  easily  kept  ill  order  than  any  other. 
Not  to  be  paid  for  till  tried.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEEKSKILL  BLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y„ 
or  Cleveland,  O. 


For  Marking  Clotliing,  &c.. 

Single,  50  cts. ;  3  for  SI ;  per  doz.,  $£.75 ;  per  gross,  $£8. 
Sent,  freight  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

“  More  convenient  than  ink  ."—American  Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable  for  marking  linen.” —  Chicago  Tribune. 

“  Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper.”—  Godey's  Lady's  Booh. 
“Desirable,  convenient,  and  useful.”— Springfield  Rep. 
Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Indelible  Pencil 
Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1521”  Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  everywhere. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  !  MAPLE  SUGAR  ! 

Cook’s  Evaporator,  the  best  Sugar  Pan  in  the  world.  Send 
for  Circular.  BLYMYEIi,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 

THE  &LVER  MEDAL 

Has  been  awarded  Blake’s  Endless  Plank  Horse-Power,  by 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  The  apron  runs  on  large  drums,  with 
even  surface  for  horse  to  travel  on.  Circular  and  Drag  Saw 
attachments.  Patent  Wood  Splitters,  Threshers,  Sulky  Hay 
Rakes,  Feed;  Cutters,  Seed  Drills,  Cider  Mills,  Farm  Grist 
Mills.  Also,  Horton’s  Horizontal  Hay  and  Cotton  Press;  will 
bale  one  ton  ol  bay  per  hour.  Send  for  Circular,  and  apply 
for  agency  to 

SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“GET  THE  BEST.” 

1TIE  Aovelty  Job  Printing  Press,  for  Amateurs,  Druggists, 
Merchants.  Descriptive  Circulars  and  specimens  of  work 
mailed  free.  C.  C.  THURSTON  &  CO-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others. — The  Grafton 

Mineral  Paint  Co.  are.  now  manufacturing  t lie  I’.est. 
Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  13  years  ;  H  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails  and  Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels’  ami  Ships’ 
Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle  lloofs,  (it  being  Fire  and 
Water-proof,)  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having 
used  5,000  bids,  the  past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  anv  purpose 
is- unsurpassed  lor  body,  durability,  elasticity,  and  'adhesive¬ 
ness.  Price  $6  per  bbl.  of  300  lbs.,  which  will  supple  a  farm¬ 
er  for  years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
fora  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  tlie  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  B1DWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

4SK  Y0!JR  GROCER 

TOR 

TIEMAN’S  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 

|TkON’T  use  Dull  Scissors.— Jacob’s  Patent,  the 
B-V  staple  sharpener  for  family  use.  Samples  prepaid,  25  ets. 
Circulars  free.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 

SOUTH  WICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

NEW,  CHEAP  AND  VERY  USEFUL! 
4jui;6C  NEW  STYLE  l*Arri3?NT  <CAI,- 
endar  for  1809  is  now  ready,  and  will  bo  sent  post¬ 
paid.  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  Every 
Connting-IIouse  and  Office  should  have  one. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of 
the. kind  in  tlie  United  States,  possessing  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
ol  Fertilizers,  controlling  exclusively  the 
night  soil,  offal,  bones  anil  dead  animals  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
also  the  great'  Communipaw  abattoirs,  offer 
for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  customers, 

8,0©0  TONS  4>F 


Made  from  night  soil,  blood,  bones,  and  offal, 
ground  to  a  powder. 

Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  to 
Hie  best  brands  of  Superphosphate  for  lYesent  Crop, 
although  sold  for  only  Twenty-five  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

BONE  DUST. 

1— COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2— FINE,  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  BONE. 

Warrant  our.  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Double-Reffued 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  in.  with  tlie  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
effects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine¬ 
ness  in  tlie  market. 

N1TR0-FH0SPHATE  OF  LIME. 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this  market,  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  Phosphate  aud  Ammonia 
than  usual  in  Superphosphates.  For  Permanent,  as  well  as 
for  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  has  no  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  $55.00  pci"  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

00  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box.  3139. 

Send  your  Name  and  Address 

To  O.  A.  Roorback,  102  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  a  specimen  copy  of 

MAPLE  LEAVES. 

It  is  the  Cheapest  Paper  Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN  QUARTO  PAGES 
nearly  as  large  as  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  mat¬ 
ter  is  varied  ail'd  interesting,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  Rural 
Homes.  Every  one  may  find  something  to  suit  bis  or  her 
taste  in  its, entertaining  columns,  which  are  a  melange  of 
Stories.  Poetry,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  ami  Scientific  Arti¬ 
cles,  Useful  IJeetpes,  Ornamental  Art,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every 
number  is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR, 

All  persons  who  send  in  their  subscriptions  for  1869  on  or 
before  December  15th  will  receive  the  December  number 
FRKE.  A  line  list  ot  Valuable  Premiums  i3  offered  to 
those  who  will  get  up  Clubs. 

Contents  of  the  December  Number, 

The  Wolf  at  the  Door  (Illustrated) ;  The  Trapper’s  Man¬ 
ual  ;  Chemical  Recreations  (30  Harmless  Experiments) ;  How 
to  Make  a  Clock  for  25  cents  (4  illustrations);  Love’s  Queen  ; 
Hints  from  the  London  Horse  Book;  Beautiful  Answers; 
Origin  of  Names;  A  Sister’s  Influence  ;  Poisonous  Candies; 
Wintering  Stock;  tlie  $30  Railroad  ;  Blue  Birds,  Robins,  aud 
Thrushes,  Where  they  Live  and  How  they  Whistle;  Sonic  of 
our  Business  Men  anil  How  they  Make  a  Living;  Puzzles; 
Transparent  Painting  on  Linen:  Stack  Bottoms  (illustrated); 
The  Girl’s  Own  Toy  Maker  (6  illustrations) :  and  over  100 
short  articles  on  Agriculture,  Science,  Useful  Recipes,  etc., 
etc. 

Send  on  your  subscription  at  once  and  get  the  paper  for 
Thirteen  Months.  You  will  not  regret  it. 

Address  O.  A.  ROORBACK, 

102  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

66  MOW  TO  DO  IT.”— u  ECONOMY ;  or,  A 
J8  1.  «SH01lT  CUT»  TO  “  GOOD  READING.”— All 
the  best  Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Club  rates !  Putnam’s, 
Harper’s,  Atlantic,  Galaxy,  $4  each,  and  THE  PHRENOLOG¬ 
ICAL  JOURNAL,  $3.  Sent  a  year  for  $6;  with  Living  Age, 
only  $9;  with  Weekly  Times,  Tribune,  Liberal  Christian, 
Methodist,  Artisan,  or  Agriculturist,  only  $4.50.  Or 
Phrenological  J.,  with  N.  Y.  Observer,  or  Protestant  Church¬ 
man,  $0.  Or  Phrenological  Journal,  with  Home  Journal, 
Christian  Intelligencer,  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  and  Hours 
at  Home,  $5.  Or  Phren.  J.,  with  Independent,  $4.50;  with 
Christian  Advocate  or  Scientific  American,  $5.  Or,  The 
Phrenological  Journal  alone,  devoted  to  Physiognomy, 
Physiology,  Ethnology,  with  Portraits  and  Biographies  of 
most  noted  persons  in  the  world,  $3.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE 

FOR  1 

The  “Home  Magazine”  will  continue  to  maintain 
the  high  ground  of  literary  excellence  that  has  given  it  such 
long  and  favorable  regard  with  the  people.  It  will  publish, 
during  the  next  year:— 

A  SERIAL  STORY,  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  entitled  “The  Gra¬ 
hams  and  the  Armstrongs,”  to  begin  in  January. 

A  SERIAL  STORY,  by  Virginia  F.  Townsend. 

SIX  NEW  TEMPERANCE  TALES,  by  tlie  author  of  “Ten 
Nights  iu  a  Bar-Room.” 

A.  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  ACTING  CHARADES,  by 
an  American  Lady. 

Besides  a  large  variety  of  original  Stories,  Poems. 
Sketclics,  and  Useful  and  Instructive  Arti¬ 
cles  from  tlie  pens  of  our  best  writers. 

500  HOUSEHOLD  RECEIPTS,  AND  HINTS  ON 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— These  will  include  Fifty 
wavs  of  Making  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Corn  Bread.  Fifty  ways 
of  Cooking  Meats.  Fifty  ways  of  Making  Soups  and  Salads. 
Fifty  ways  of  Cooking  Fish  and  Oysters.  Fifty  ways  of 
Cooking  Vegetables.  Fifty  ways  of  Preparing  Dessert. 
Fifty  ways  of  Making  Cake.  Fifty  ways  of  Cooking,  Cun¬ 
ning,  and  Preserving  Fruit.  Fifty  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 
Fifty  Practical  Hints  on  Household  Economy. 

FASHIONS— A  great  variety  of  Illustrations  of  Fashion, 
with  descriptions  of  the  prevailing  styles  of  dress,  will  be 
given  in  every  number.  Also  patterns  for  needle-work  and 
fancy  articles. 

TERMS. 

$£  a  year  in  advance. 

1  copy,  three  years  in  advance .  . . . . $5.00 

3  copies,  one  year .  5.0i> 

4  “  “  .  G.00 

8  copies  aud  one  to  getter  up  of  club . l£.0O 

15  “  “  '  “  “  . £0.00 

PREMIUM  FOR  CLUBS.— Every  one  sending  a 
club  will  receive  a  copy  of  “  Tlie  Angel  of  Peace,” 
an  elegant  $2.50  Engraving.  This  large  print,  which  we 
have  had  engraved  on  steel  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars,  is  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  engraving  ever 
offered  as  a  Premium. 

Specimen  numbers  15  cents. 

SEWING  MACHINE  PREMIUM.- For  35-  subscribers 
at  $2  each,  we  send  the  “The  Bartram  &  Fanton”  $60 
Sewing  Machine.  For  40  subscribers  at  $2  each,  we  send 
“  The  Empire  Family,”  double  thread  $00  machine. 

Address  T,  S.  ARTHUR  &  SOr^S, 

S09  ii  811  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Performing  Animals, 


RS.  HILL’S  NEW  FAMILY  COOK  AND 
Receipt  Book  contains  over  One  Thousand  of  the  most 
Valuable  Receipts  for  Cooking  aud  Housekeeping;  also  a 
number  of  Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Receipts— over  400 
Rages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  Gold— price  $2.00. 

Ready  Reckoner,  50  cents.— How  to  Tame,  Train  and  Doc¬ 
tor  Horses.  2  books  for  30  cents.— How  to  Talk— Behave— 
Dress— and  Write  Letters  Correctly,  4  good  books,  for  50  cts. 
—Etiquette— Courtship  Made  Easy— Woo  and  Win— Bridal 
Etiquette,  4  books  for  50  cents.— 500  Puzzles,  30  cents.— Fire¬ 
side  Games,  30  cts.— Comic  Speeches.  30  cts.— Comic  Negro 
Speeches,  30  cts.— Dialogues,  30 cts.— Five  Temperance  Plays 
for  75  cents.— The  Irrepressible  Conflict,  a  new  Toy.  very 
funny,  75  cents.— Toy  Books,  25  cents  each.— Magic  Photo- 
grapns.— The  Wonders  of  the  Age,  25  cents  a  package.  All 
goods  sent  postage  paid,  by  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 

64  (OOOD  BOOKS  FOR  ALL.” — Embracing; 

Works  on  Health,  Short-Hand,  Education,  Self- 
Culture,  Mechanism,  Moral  Training,  Physiognomy.  Natural 
Sciences,  etc.  Please  send  two  stamps  for  our  “  Illustrated 
Catalogue"  of  excellent  works.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


How  to  teach  horses  to  feign  lameness;  find 
hidden  articles  ;  fire  pistols :  turn  hand-organ ; 
pump  water,  &c.  Dogs  to  dance;  “sing;"  go 
errands;  select  any  article  at  command  from 
a  large  number  and  give  to  anv  designated 
person,  as,  “Give  the  blue  stocking  to  the 
lady  in  the  white  dress;”  to  find  a  card  pri¬ 
vately  drawn  and  replaced  in  the  pack  by  any 
stranger,  &c.  Pigs  to  answer  questions  by  selecting  appro¬ 
priate  printed  cards ;  to  tell  day  of  week  or  month  ;  tell  any 
lady’s  age,  and  name  of  future  husband,  &c.  Aud  many 
amusing,  curious  and  wonderful  feats  of  bears,  monkeys, 
elephants,  goats,  donkeys,  and  even  cats,  rats,  mice,  and 
fleas.  Explanations  of  file  tricks,  with  instructions  for  teach¬ 
ing,  illustrated,  will  be  given  in 

HANEY’S  «¥OUl£NAIL, 

a  handsome,  moderately  illustrated  monthly  of  interesting, 
entertaining  and  useful  matter  for  all.  Exposures  of  quacks, 
swindles  aiitl  humbugs,  (such  as  butter,  powder,  “  opera 
houses,”  &e.,  &c„)  by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  hook, 
“  Rogues  and  Rogueries;”  lives  of  the  rich  men  of  tlie  world, 
showing  how  they  gained  their  wealth  ;  new  arts  and  reci¬ 
pes:  hints  on  health ;  magic,  games,  puzzles,  &c..  for  the 
young;  and  choice  miscellany,  and  attractive  illustrations 
for  all. 

33f~  Enlarged  with  new  volume,  giving  over  1,500  square 
inches  of  reading,  pictures,  &c.,  each  month  for 
Only  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 

Get  it  of  newsdealers,  if  anv  in  your  place,  at  5  cts. 
By  mail  to  localities  where  there  are  no  dealers,  50  cts.  a 
year,  or  7  cts.  singly.  None  free. 

E3?“  New  subscribers  received  during  December  can  have 
December  number  free  by  asking— 1.3  months  for  50  cts. 

rsr  See  page  385.  Octoher  No.  Agriculturist. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau- st.,  IV.  Y- 

REAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
NfJC  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady’s  Magazine 
and  a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample 
copy  of 

THE  LADIES’  FRHE1MD 

and 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

and  see  the  unequalled  inducements  off  ered.  Sample  copies 
of  both  are  sent  gratis.  Address 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnnt-st,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Foundations  of  History. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  SCIIIEFFELIN. 


Library.” — The  Christian  World.  "As  a  present  book  for 
intelligent  young  people,  it  is  almost  without  a  rival.” —  The. 
Neto  York  Times.  For  sale  by 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH,  770  Broadway,  New  York. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM 

for  November  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  E.  P. 
Baugh’s  Sectional  Mills,  for  grinding  Bones,  hard  guanos, 
ores,  dve  woods,  &c.  Tlie  Journal  is  a  monthly,  agricultural 
paper,  50  cents  per  annum,  in  advance.  Address 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tile  art  of  hunting  and  trapping 

Illustrated,  with  recipes  for  scent  and  bait,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  hunting  Wild  Bees,  Wild  Turkeys,  and. all  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  For  circular  aud  price,  address. 

S.  B.  EMERY,  Trivoli,  Ill. 
ta^Agents  Wnnted.jga 
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HOLIDAY 

P  R  E  S  E  N  T  S  ! 

FUN 


FOR  THE 


BOYS 


AND 


GIRLS. 


CRANDALL’S  IMPROVED 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOB  CHILDREN 


CAN  BE 

MADE  INTO 

CHURCHES, 

FACTORIES, 

HOUSES, 

TOWERS, 

ARCHES, 

CHAIRS, 

WINDMILLS, 

BOXES, 

BRIDGES, 

FENCES, 

TOOLS, 

CHAIRS, 

CASTLES, 

CRADLES, 

SLEDS, 

SHE2 

and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried  about  with 
out  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price  per 
Set :  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00  ,  No.  2,  $1.50  ;  No.  3.,  $1.  Extra,  Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00  ;  No.  2,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.50. 

Orders  are  solicited  from  the  trade,  who  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

CjgRAJVOE  JUDD  Sc  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  New- York. 
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ONCE  A  MONTH. 

A  Weiv  Literary  Magazine, 
Unique  in  Size  and  Style,  and 
first-class  in  every  essential 
requisite. 

We  shall  issue  at  an  early  day  the  first  number  (for  Janua¬ 
ry,  lSii'J)  of  a  new  magazine,  to  embrace  all  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  features  of  The  Atlantic  and  The  Livin'/  Aye. 

Besides  giving  original  articles  from  leading  American 
writers,  the  editors  will  select,  with  care  and  discrimination, 
from  English  and  Continental  magazines,  and  other  publi¬ 
cations,  the  best  literary  matter  to  be  found.  This  will  give 
them  so  wide  a  choice  of  articles,  that  they  can  offer  tiie 
readers  of  “ONCE  A  MONTH”  the  finest  productions 
of  the  best  writers  for  periodicals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  lightness  of  a  mere  story-magazine  will  be 
avoided,  the  editors  will  as  carefully  avoid  the  heaviness  of 
political,  financial  and  polemic  discussion.  Fresh,  racy, 
instructive,  curious,  progressive,  and  imaginative  articles 
only  will  be  published. 

In  the  department  of  fiction,  “ONCE  A  MONTH” 
will  give  its  readers  a  rich  and  varied  feast.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a 

NEW  SERIAL 

story,  written  especially  for  the  magazine,  by  an  AMEltl- 
CAN  A  UTIIOR  tony  recognized  by  the  public  as  one  of  our 
first  novelists.  It  is  a  story  that  will  attract  wide  attention. 

SIZE  AND  STYLE.—11  Once  si  Month”  will  be 
a  lGmo.,  of  ninety-six  pages,  double  columns,  and  contain  a 
large  amount  of  reading.  In  size  and  style  it  will  be  unlike 
any  of  our  magazines,  and  present  a  pleasing  novelty  to  the 
reader  that  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  a  desirable  advan¬ 
tage. 


TERMS. 

$3.00  a  year  in  advance. 


3  copies,  one  year . 

6  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club. 
10  “ 


$5.00 

10.00 

15.00 


US”  For  sale  by  News  Dealers  and  Booksellers  at  twenty 
cents  a  number. 

Sample  numbers  15  cents. 

Address, 


T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

809  &  811  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS’  BOOK 

1-10  beautiful  and  useful  illustrations.  750  octavo  pages. 
Showing  just  what  every  farmer  wants  to  know  : 

How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  description. 

FARMERS!  FARMERS’  SONS! 
Experienced  Book  Agents  and  others,  wanted  to  take  this 
book  to  every  Farmer  in  every  community.  Business  per¬ 
manent.  Pays  from  $150  to  $‘100  per  month  according  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Address, 

ZEiGLEP.,  McCurdy  &  co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., Cincinnati, 0„  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANS  ANDERSEN 

AND  THE 

RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 

F©i£  tBE©IBffSL 

IIANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  the  Greatest  Living 
Story  Teller,  will  send  new  articles  direct  to  the  Riverside. 
The  new  volume  begins  Jan.,  1S09,  and  will  be  brighter  and 
fresher  than  ever. 

SI»JL.jBN»Sl>  PRISBUITUI. 

AVe  will  give  to  every  subscriber  for  1869. who  sends  $2.50 
(the  regular  price)  directly  to  us,  a  copy  of  the  elegant 
Chroino, 

TME  QUACK  DOCTOR, 

By  Henry  L.  Stephens, 

reproduced  in  rich  colors,  for  our  subscribers  only.  Size 
10x20  inches,  and  well  worth  $5.  Copies  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  pre-paid,  in  the  order  of  subscription. 

HURD  &  HOUGHTOIV,  Publishers, 

439  Broome-street,  New  York. 
Samples  of  Magazine  sent  for  25  cts.  Prospectus  free. 


— 4GENTS  for  “People’s 
«  w  Book  of  Biography,”  or  Lives  of  eminent  persons 
in  every  age  and  country,  women  as  well  as  men,  written  by 

PARTON, 

the  greatest  living  biographer,  embellished  with  beautiful 
steel  engravings.  Outsells  every  other  work.  Exclusive 
territory— largest  commissions.  For  descriptive  circular 
address  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


VWillE  PAINTER’S  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents; 
JL  Confectioner's  Hand  Book,  25  cents;  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents ;  Short  Haud  Without  a  Master,  25  cents: 
Everybody’s  Friend,  25  cents  ;  Tableaux  Vivants,  25  cents; 
Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents;  The  Actor’s  Art,  15  cents; 
The  Book  of  Wonders,  25  cents.  Send  orders  to 

O.  A.  ItOOKBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


f|PHE  HOUSEHOLD  is  a  Journal  especially  de- 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  American  Housewife.  $1.00 
per  year.  Specimens  free.  Address  GEO.  E.  CROWELL, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A  «EMTS  W ANTED . — THE  NATIONAL 
A*-  FREEMASON,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  is  the  best 
Masonic  paper  published,  and  commends  itself  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity  at  large,  by  its  total  freedom  from  partisan  and  sec¬ 
tional  prejudice.  Terms— $3.00  per  annum.  Sixteen 
pages  monthly.  The  cheapest  paper  of  iis  kind  in  the  world. 
Advertising  Rates:  Inside,  per  Agate  line,  50  cts.  Out¬ 
side,  per  Agate  line,  00  cts.  Clubs :— 3  copies,  $5.00;  G 
Copies,  $10.00;  10  Copies,  $17.00;  30  Conies,  $30.00. 

Large  List  of  Premiums. 

Send  for  sample  number.  15  cents, 

OlUce,  058  BROADWAY. 

Post-office  Box,  5903.  NEW  YORK. 


viqB?s 

Illustrated  Annual  Catalogue 

OF 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

AND 

MEAL  OT©KS 

FOK  1869, 

WILL  BE  READY  TO  SEND  OUT  ON  [THE 
FIRST  OF  JANUARY  NEXT. 

Artists,  engravers,  paper  makers  and  printers,  are  now 
engaged  upon  the  work,  and  the  first  edition  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  I  hope  to  have  ready  by  about  Christmas. 

The  engravings,  type,  and  all  material  will  be  entirely 
new,  and  got  up  expressly  for  my  Catalogue.  It  will  make 
a  work  of  about  100  pages,  and  contain  nearly  100  fine  wood 
engravings,  and  a  very  fine  colored  plate. 

The  descriptions  of  the  leading  floral  treasures  of  tlie 
world  will  be  full,  and  the  directions  for  culture  explicit  and 
plain.  The  Vegetable  Department  will  be  unrivaled. 

The  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the 
benefit  of  my  customers,  and  to  those  it  will  be  sent  free  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  takes  some  weeks  to  mail  to  all  my 
customers;  do  not,  therefore,  think  you  are  neglefctcd  if 
there  should  be  a  little  delay.  Sent  to  others  who  may  wish 
it  for  Ten  Cents,  postage  paid,  which  is  not  half  the  cost- 

Address  JA&iES  V5CK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MUSK!,  a,®©®  PIECES. 

For  $1.35— The  Best  Songs,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Galops, 

Schottische ,  Opera,  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Jigs,  Feels, 
Quadrilles  and  Cotillions. 

With  calls  and  figures  for  dancing  written  out  in  full. 
Arranged  for  the  Violin,  Flute,  Fife,  or  any  treble  instrument. 

Omnibus  No.  i,  contains  700  Pieces  Music. 

Omnibus  No.  2,  contains  850  Pieces  Music. 

Omnibus  No.  3,  contains  1,000  Pieces  Music. 

Sent  by  mail  for  $1.25  eacli  number. 

FREDERICK  BRUME,  1,125  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  j  ft?  'ZtSSZ 

To  sell  a  New  Book  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and  the  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Waring.  Esq.,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Author  and  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  N.  Y.  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  &c.  Nothing  like  it  ever  published  ;  200  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Sells  at  sight  to  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  workingmen 
of  all  classes.  Active  men  and  women  can  surely  make  the 
above  amount.  Send  for  Circulars.  E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO., 
Publishers,  634  Broadway,  New  York. 

FINE  POULTRY. — Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  and 

Golden  Sebright  Bantams  of  my  own  raising.  Grey 
Dorkings,  Black  Spanish  and  Game  Fowls  to  order.  For 
terms,  address  G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  anil  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

ilen  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  fin  sects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  tills  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORAMGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  ?^ew  York. 


SMALL  FRUIT  (3ULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWS  ERR  EES. 

RASP  B  ERR  EES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORrUELIA^  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE  VINE. 

By  PROF.  FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

TRABMS^G. 

MAKURiMG. 

INJURIES  TO  VIMES. 

I6¥JPLE^EMTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDS  ZATIQN. 
VARIETBES. 

Translated  from  tlie  German  by  “Horticola."  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 


NEW  BOOK  OB  BLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 
in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers, 

Vitality  of  Seeds, 

Planting, 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

*  Flower  Gardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs, 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.79, 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

aM  Rural  Architecture* 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  tlie  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT,  Svo, 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Si&tches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  JBeath  —  Directions  ft>r  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
methe— History  of  Wei  Jesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  IDnited  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $6.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 

OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AM)  FEE  STS. 

BY  THE  BATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OP  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  .T.  VAN  BITREN,  AND 
DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Though- entitled  “Gardening  for  the  South,”  the  work 
•s  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  he  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter T.— Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

Chapter  II. — Soils— Their  Characteristics. 

Chapter  III.— The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapter  IV.— Manures. 

Chapter  V.— Manures—1 Their  Sources  and  Preparation, 
Chapter  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chapter  VII. — Ilot-bras,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 
Chapter  VIII  —Garden  Implements. 

Chapter  IX.— Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XII.— Transplanting. 

Chapter  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading,  and  Watering. 
Chapter  XIV.— Protection  from  Frost. 

Chapter  XV. — Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVI.— Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture. 
Chapter  XVII.— Fruits— Varieties  and  Culture. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A  CO., 

245$  Broadway^  New  York. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 


AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 


SI.L.US'B'KA'F'KfiJ. 


This  little  hook  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  hoy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  hut  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  hoys  how  to  do  it. 

“  I  have  studied  tire  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  ho  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  al.  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  alt  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting 
CHAPTER  II.— How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III.— IIow  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV.  -How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.-How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. -How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— How  to  Catcli  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
CHAPTER  X.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Boar. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher; 
CHAPTER  Xm— Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 
CHAPTER  XIV.— How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV.— Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rifles. 
CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Furs. 

SENT  POST-PAID . . PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  NewYork. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  he  forwarded  by 
mail , post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Ituraf  Architecture . . ¥  1  00 

Allen's  (K.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  ..  1  SO 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  1SGT  &  1808.  each,  pa. ,50c.;  do.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1808, each, pa., 50c.;  do.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder .  "00 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) .  3  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  00 

Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  0  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30e...  .cloth. .  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening. ...  .  •>  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.. .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Til  omas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White.. . .  2  00 

Gregory  oil  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  <5 

Harris’  Insects  Injuriousto  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  ;•> 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Lenchar’s  Howto  Build  llot-houses .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  2a 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  <•> 

Onion  Culture  . $5 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  7a 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  .  1  2a 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  jjO 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping . . —  l  a0 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  j>0 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . clulli  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  hound,  2  Vols . Eaeli  1  a0 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  e.  .hound  in 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  m 

Skillful  Housewife  .  .  *•> 

Stewart's  (.John)  Stable  Book .  1  a0 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  i  Oil 

Tim  Banker  Papers .  1  ;>? 

Tobacco  Culture  . *> 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  aU 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  tbe  Horse . .  1  ™ 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  j  ™ 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  .  ]  OU 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  ,-u 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Hooks: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly) . .  .  .  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  (Holly). .  75 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  2  50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  i  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  ... .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  ...  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) . .  1  00 

Flint  (diaries  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  all 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo„  100  eng’s .  5  a0 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  l  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  2> 

Grav’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  ■  ■ .  1  2a 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  ami  Lessons  m  one  Yol .  4  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter.. .  3  50 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  J 

.Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  aO 

Jennings  on  Cattle. . .  . . .  }  ‘2 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  poultry . . .  1  in 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  . .  1  in 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Maviiew’s  Illustrated  llorse  Doctor .  o  Oa 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . .  a  05 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener. . .  '2  2a 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  in 

Parkmau's  Book  of  Roses . .  .  $  ™ 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  ■  .  f  ™ 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  2a 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  a  60 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  ...........  ....  ........  3  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  m  colors,  4a  plates. .  12  pn 

Rural  Studies . . . i .  1 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  80 

Sillcway's  Modern  Carpentry . .  2  p0 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture .  J  w 

Ten  Acres  Enouffh. ,  .  1  ou 

The  Do"- ;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  DO 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages. .  . .  3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden.  . .  -00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes . . . . • .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People... .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses . . .  ]  * 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  houses .  1  .>0 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  ]  ™ 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . . 

Youman’s  Houseful  Science  . .  . 


1  50 

2  23 
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mw  AM)  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH  HOOPES,  Westchester,  Pa. 

including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 


DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK. 


THE  VARIATION 


ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 


UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 


BY 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.,  F.R.9.,  &c. 

WITH  A  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  EDITION 

BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

ANl)  ALSO  ONE  BY 


.A.  NEW  WORK. 

THE 

PERCHERON  HORSE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES  DU  HAYS, 

Author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race “  Trotters 
“  The  Horse  Breeder’s  Guide  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,-  REARING,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  PEROHERON  HORSE. 

PART  FIRST. 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERONS. 

GLANCE  AT  PERCHE. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PERCHERON  RACE. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PEROHERON. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PEROHERON  RACE. 
HIS  FIRST  MODIFICATION  DUE  TO  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  BRITTANY  RACE. 


Notices  by  the  tress: 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifer®,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Hoopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once. become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  hear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.  — -  [Boston  Transcript,, 

It.  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Conifer®,  or  cone-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
cultiifist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  c6  Recorder,  {Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book.— [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comp.ele  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.— [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  moot,  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification, — in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations. — [Journal  of  Agriculture. 


PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar¬ 
ities,  results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount,  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead¬ 
ing  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  render,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  :  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  TnE  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter - 

BREEDING.  SELECTION.  CAUSES  OF  VARIABILITY,  LAWS 

of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  in  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1 1 00  pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $0.00. 


CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY  ARE  BRED. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  PER¬ 
CIIERON  HORSE. 

STARTING  POINT  OF  THIS  DEGENERATION. 

PAET  SECOND. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  THE 
PERCHERON  HORSE. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  PERCHERON  BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF  OR  BY  SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  TnE  PERCHERON 
TO  BE  INFLEXIBLY  MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE,  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX¬ 
TURE  THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER 
CHERON  RACE—1 THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
DRAFT-HORSE,  THE  INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF  FOREIGN  CROSSINGS. 

THE  ARAB  CROSS. 

THE  ENGLISH  CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD¬ 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART  THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FOOD  AND  BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING  DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  SPEED  OF  THE  PERCHERON  HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 


The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PKtCE,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  St,  GO., 

245  Broadway,  Now  York. 
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.A.  new  book. 


THE 


TIM  BUNKER  PAPERS; 


OR, 


YANKEE  FARMING. 

BY 

TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  Esq., 

OF  HOOKERTOWN,  CONN. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  HOPPIN. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


DRAINING 


AND 

FOR  HEALTH. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  Make  Drains. 

How  to  T ake  Care  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs, 

Will  It  Pay? 

How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  great  advantages  of  drainage  arc  so  apparent,  that 
anything  written  upon  the  subject  is  read  with  interest. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  is  no  novice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  drainage,  having,  had  much  practical  experience, 
and  knowing  well  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  of  drainage.  The  book  is  written  in,  as  the  author 
expresses  it,  “a  radical  style,”  as  lie  believes  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  is  a  work  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  much  good,  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of 
every  landowner,  if  of  only  an  acre. 

[ Prairie  Farmer ,  Chicago,  111. 


GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OftANCE  JUDD  &  CO,? 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers-.  $1.75 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse,  prepared 
in  this  country.  A  Complete  Manual  for  Horsemen, 
embracing :  How  to  Breed  a  Horse ;  flow  to  Buy  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Break  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse  ; 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Physic  a  Horse  (Allo¬ 
pathy  or  Homoeopathy);  How  to.  Groom  a  Horse  ;  How  to 
Drive  a  Horse  ;  now  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc.,  and  Chap¬ 
ters  on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert,  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully 
illustrated  throughout.  Cloth,  12mo.,  425  pp. 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guidel.50 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  work  was  Thoroughly 
Revised  ;  embracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits, 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  their  Cultivation  ; 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers  ;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio. 
Cloth,  12mo,  503  pp. 


CONTENTS. 


1. — A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

2. — Ornamental  Trees. 

3.  — Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

4.  — View  of  the  Bird  Law. 

5. — Guano  in  the  Hill. 

6.  — On  Moss  Bunkers. 

7. — On  Subsoiling. 

8. — Going-  to  the  Fair. 

9.  — In  Tall  Clover. 

10. — On  Horse  Racing. 

11.  — At  the  Farmers’  Chib.- 

12.  — On  an  Old  Saw. 

13.  — Book  Farming  in  Hook- 

ertown . 

14.  — Pasturing  Cattle  in 

Roads. 

15. — The  Weaker  Brethren . 

16. — Curing  a  Horse  Pond. 

17. — Domesticities  at  Tim 

Bunker’s. 

18. — Takes  a  Journey. 

If!.— On  Farm  Roads. 

20. — A  New  Manure. 

21. — Losing  the  Premium. 

22  —A  New  Enterprise. 

23. — Making  Tiles. 

21.— The  Clergy  and  Farm¬ 
ing. 

25  — Women  Horse  Racing. 
20.— Beginning  Life. 

27.  — An  Apology  for  Tim 

Bunker. 

28. — On  County  Fairs. 

20  —At  Home  again. 

30. — On  Raising  Boys. 

31.  — On  Raising  Girls. 

32. — A  new  Case  of  the 

Black  Art. 

33.  — A  Letter  from  Neigh¬ 

bors. 

34. — The  Shadtown  Parson- 

age. 

35.  — Views  of  Dress. 

30. — A  Rustic  Wedding. 
37.— Saving  a  Sixpence. 

3S. — On  giving  Land  a  Start. 
30. — On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

40.  — A  Tile  in  the  Head. 

41.  — Jake  Frink  Sold. 

42.  — The  New  York  Central 

Park. 

43.  — On  Irrigation. 

44. — Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 

45.  — The  Farmers’  Club. 

SENT  POST-PAID, 


46.  — On  Bad  Water. 

47.  — Cattle  Disease. 

43. — On  Seed. 

49.  — On  Breastworks  inWar. 

50.  — Lightning  .Rods 

51.  — Buying  a  Farm. 

52. — Top-dressing  and  Fecd- 
r  ing  Aftermath. 

53.  — Painting  Buildings. 

54.  — The  Value  of  Muck. 

53.  — On  Family  Horses. 

50. — The  Horn-ail. 

57.  — A  Commentary  on 

Roots. 

58.  — Stealing  Fruit  and 
Flowers. 

59. — The  Cost  of  Pride . 

60.  — Swamps  turning  Indian 

61.  — Tim  Bunker  in  his 
Garden. 

62.  — On  Running-  Astern. 

63.  — On  Extravagance. 

64.  — The  Farmer’s  Old  Age. 

65.  — On  Sheep  Traps. 

66.  — Old  -  Style  Housekeep¬ 
ing. 

67.  — On  Keeping  a  Wife 
Comfortable. 

68.  — Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

69.  — Reasons  -against  To¬ 

bacco. 

70. — Trip  to  Washington. 

71.  — The  Sanitary  Commis¬ 

sion. 

72 — Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

73.  — Raid  among  the  Pickle 

Patches. 

74.  — On  Striking  lie. 

75.  — Yisitto  Titus  Oaks, Esq. 
70. — The  Pickle  Fever  in 

Hookertown. 

77.— On  Curing  Pickles  and 
Eating  them. 

7S. — The  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration. 

79.  — The  Cotton  Fever  and 

Emigration. 

80.  — The  Food  Question. 

81.  — On  Jim  Crow. 

82. — The  Eight.-honr  Law. 

83.  — Base  Ball  Clubs. 

54.  — The  Rise  of  Real  Estate. 


PRICE,  $1.50 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats'  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[ Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  fanner  who  may  consult  it. 

\Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

This  is  a  capital  book.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  are  given  how  to  lay  out  the  land,  how 
to  set  out  the  drains,  how  to  make  them,  also  how  to 
manufacture  the  tiles.  And  there  is  a  chapter  on  house 
and  town  sewerage _ The  book  will  be  read  with  inter¬ 

est  by  English  as  well  as  American  readers. 

[  Gardener's  Chronicle  &  Agricultural  Gazette  (England). 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  PLANT. 

THE  SOIL. 

MANURES. 

MECHANICAL  CULTIVATION. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practiced  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  ; 
and  we  pity  the  mail  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that, 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal :  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

8 vo,  Extra  Cloth ,  $4.00.  Beveled  boards 
and  colored  Engravings . $6.00 

This  very  beautiful  work,  edited  by  tlie  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint,  is  the  most  popular  one  on  entomology,  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  one  not  intended  for  the  purely 
scientific  student.  The  familiar  descriptions  of  the 
insects  are  much  aided  by  the  excellent,  plain  and  col¬ 
ored  illustrations.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  work 
contains  all  the  insects  one  meets  with,  but  as  it  com¬ 
prises  those  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated  and  wild 
plants,  it  includes  the  more  common  ones,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  systematic  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  gives  the  means,  as 
far  as  known,  of  combating  these  enemies  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  By  the  late  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D. 
Extra  Cloth.  Beautiful  engravings  on  steel.  8vo,  640  pp. 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . 30 

“A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,”  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat,  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  bo  liis  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.D.,' Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Author’s  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Jas.  F.  W.  John¬ 
ston,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extensive  English 
work.  Cloth,  large  12mo,  709  pp. 

Gregory  on  Squashes . Paper ,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care, 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Pa 
per  covers,  12mo,  69  pp. 
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T  H  E 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CAKGO  PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  wc  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st,— Tiie  American  house  in  China  or  Japan'  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China, 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
e  \duuige  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  ill 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th. — The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  13  per  cent. 

6th. — ■ The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to- suit  ids  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

Tth. — The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Detail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth.—  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PUOFIT  IIE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  -  added  to  these  light  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  he  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay. 1  And  now  we'  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  witli  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves—' which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  ''(with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our' 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  sec  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  fyliib  or  oilier  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  scud  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  wo  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Glut).  Our  profits  are  small,  hut  we  will 
he  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford!  Wc  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for.  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  ns  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  arid  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF'  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Biaek)»70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  host  $t  53  It). 

MIXED.  (Green  and  Blank),  itle..  S0e..  t)0c. .  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 00c...  $1.  $1.10.  host  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80e.,  00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
ponn  d. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  00c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  23c.,  30c., S3c„ best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  ^ir  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  23c.,  30c., 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  City. 

“The  Great  American  Tea  Company,’'  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  advertised  in  our  columns,  though  doing  an  immense 
business  all  over  the  country,  lias  not  even  been  complained 
of  tons  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  years. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  we  believe  general  satisfaction  is  given  to 
their  customers.  But  stimulated  by  their  success,  several  of 
tiie  swindling  fraternity  have  started  or  pretend  to  have 
started  oilier  “  Tea  Companies,”— some  copying  very  near¬ 
ly  the  advertisements’,  etc.,  of  the  old  company.  Some  of 
these  we  know  to  be  humbugs  (one  was  noted  last  month.) 
and  as  to  others  we  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  us  in  admitting  their  advertisements.” 

IV.  B _ INHABITANTS  OP  VILLAGES  AND 

TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BA'  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  onr  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  tiie 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  Into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  tiie 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company:' 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

Great  American  Tea  Company,  ; 

Nos.  3  3  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,G43,  New  York  City. 


HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  prep¬ 
aration  makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
bread,  biscuit,  cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  DY'SPEPSIA,  and  tiie  bread 
may  therefore  he  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  into  Phosphate'  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK¬ 
ETS!  CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  “ raising ”  the  dougii  it 
does  not.  like  other  yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri¬ 
ment  to  tiie  bread,  and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Each  package  contains  full  directions  for  use. 
Send  to  II.  T.  Love,  No:  5  James  Slip.  New  York,  for  “The 
Good’Cook's  Hand  Book,”  for  particular  directions,  to  be 
sent  you  gratis,  aiul  ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s  Bread 
Preparation."  JOHN  DWIGHT  &  COi.  Wholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip,  New  York. 

ft©  EACH. 

Mew  Styles  ©f  Organs,  Mew 
Inventions  »m«1  lied  steed 
Prices. 

AVe  issue  this  day  (Nov.  9,  18GS.)  a  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  with  descriptions  of  new  styles  of  Organs, 
and  new  inventions,  now  ready,  with  REDUCED  PRICES. 
FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS.  S50  each.'  FIVE  OCTAVE 
DOUBLE  REED  ORGANS,  FIVE  STOPS.  CARVED  AND 
PANELED  CASES,  S1‘35.  Fifty  other  styles  at  proportion, 
ate  prices.  The  '  MASON  &  HAMLIN  IMPROVED  VOX 
HUMANA,  (Patented  1S68),  produces  a  variety. of  novel  and 
exquisite  effects.  THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET 
ORGANS  are  the  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD  OF 
EXCELLENCE,  among  . instruments  of  this  class;  having 
been  awarded  the  Paris  Exposition  Medal  and  seventy-live 
other  highest  premiums. 

Catalogues  free  to  every  applicant. 

THE 'MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.. 

596  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  or  154  Tremont-st.,  BOSTON. 

. B.  I.  BABBITTS  ~ 

ARTICLES'  OF  EVERYDAY  USE. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Labor-Saving  Soaps, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Celebrated  Concentrated  Potasli  Soap 
Powder, 

IS.  T.  Babbitt's  Salcratus, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Star  Yeast  Powder. 

For  Sale  everywhere.  Ask  your  Gugftr  for  B.  T.  Babbitt's 
preparations,  and  take  no  other.  1  guarantee  them  to  he 

PURE  and  UNADULTERATED. 

B.  T.  EABBBTT, 

64,  65,  6G,  67,  68.  G9,  70,  72  and  7-1  Washington  Street,  and  43 
and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ttobert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  i  Jfe,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  lor  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Office  40 ‘Barristers’  Hall,. .Boston,  Mast. 


THE  LARGEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST! 


jlgO  ORE’S  KUBAL  NEW-YORK- 

ER,  the  Great  National  Weekly  for  Country,  Sub¬ 
urban  and  Town  Residents,  will  commence  its  Twentieth 
Year  and  Volume,  Jan.  2, 1869,  when  it  will  he  published  on 
a  Mammoth  Sheet,  comprising  Sixteen  Large  Double-Quarto 
Pages  of  Five  Columns  Each,  and  also  Greatly  Improved  in 
both  Contents  and  Appearaiice.'i  This  will  make  tiie  Paper 
about  Double  its  Former  Size,  with  no  increase  in  Price  ! 
Its  ample  pages  will  embrace  Departments  treating  upon 
Agriculture,  Literature, 

Horticulture,  Education, 

Rural  Architecture,  Science  and  Art, 

Sheep  Husbandry,  Kew  Inventions, 

Cotton  Culture,  Domestic  Economy, 

Grazing,  Breeding,  Natural  History, 

Dairy  Farming',  Travels,  Topography, 

Poultry,  Bees,  General  Intelligence, 

Landscape  Gardening, News,  Commerce, 
Entomology,  Tiie  Markets.  &c«,  &c. 

With  Illustrations,  Music,  Poetry,  &c. 

v  ol.  XX,  for  1869,  will  excel  in  all  tiie  essentials  of  a  Pro¬ 
gressive,  Timely  and  Useful  Rural  and  Family  Newspa¬ 
per— manifesting  tiie  true  spirit  of  its  Motto,  “  Excelsior,” 
and  Objects,  “Progress  ancl  Improvement ,”  and  making  tiie 

REST  WKEiai  IN  AfflEEICA  ! 

Ttiis  is  no  boast,  for  we  mean  all  we  say  or  imply ;  and  all 
who  have  noted  our  promises  and  performances  for  twenty- 
five  years,— while  conducting  tiie  Michigan  Farmer,  (1843- 
1845,)  Genesee  Farmer,  (1816-1849,)  and  tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  since  Jan.,  1850,— know  thatjoUR  Pledges  arf.  al¬ 
ways  fully  Redeemed. 


With  Offices  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester— the  great 
Business  and  Commercial  Metropolis,  and  tiie  Heart  of  a 
famed  Rural  District— tiie  Rural  lias  unequaled  facilities. 

The  Rural  is  not  a  monthly  of  only  12  issues  a  year,  but  a 
Large  and  Beautiful  Weekly  of  53  Numbers! 

Whether  located  in  Country,  Village  or  City,  You,  Tour. 
Family,  and  Neighbors,  Want,  the  Rural,  for  it  is  superior 
in  Value,  Purity  and  Variety  of  Contents,  and  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  IFdjUs  of  All.  Botli  People  and  Press  pronounce 
the  Rural  the  Best  Paper  in  its  Sphere.  Try  it  and  see. 

TERMS  Single  Copy,  $3  a  Year;  Five  Copies,  $11 ; 
Seven  for  $19;  Ten  for  $25,  &c.  Xotv  is  the  Time  to 
Subscribe  and  form  Clubs!  Liberal  inducements 
to  Local  Agents.  Specimens,  Show-bills,  &c..  sent  free.  P. 
O.  Money  Orders,  Drafts  and  Registered  Letters  at  our  risk. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  Leading  Journals  Say. 

Tnn  Rural  New-Yorker  will  henceforth  be  nublished 
simultaneously  here  and  at  Rochester,  its  Editor,  Mr.  D. 
D.  T.  Moore,  late  Mayor  of.  Rochester,  lias  been. nearly 
twenty  years  at  its  head,  and  lias  surrounded  himself  By  a 
very  able  Corps  of  Assistants  and  Contributors.  He  iias 
done  a  noble  work  for  Agriculture  in  the  West,  and  is  now 
inpidly  enlarging  tiie  field  of  liis  usefulness.—  v  Y.  Tribune . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  lias  now  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years  been  an  honor  to  journalism.  Excellent  and  pure  in 
its  literary  contents,  abounding  in  timely  information  on  all 
matters  pertaining  lo  agricultural  and  rural  affairs,  and 
tasteful  to  fastidiousness  in  its  arrangement  and  letter  press, 
Us‘ unrivalled  success  is  assured.— N.  F.  Evangelist. 

An ‘excellent  and  deservedly  popular  weekly,  it  is  rich 
in  contents,  bountifully  illustrated,  and  complete  in  all 
respects.— Weio  Orleans  Picayune. 

Moore's  Rural  opens  rich,  like  a  honev-comb,  having 
sweets  in  every  cell.— New  England  Farmer. 

Can  any  ©ib©  Beat  Tlaas? 

Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1S6S. 
Messrs.  Wheejci'  &  Ifctfecm  : 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  i|iii  my 
family  a.  “  Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing  machine,” 
that  lias  been  in  almost  daily  use  for  the  past  ten 
(10)  years,  and  not,  a  tiling  has  ever  been  done  lo  it. 
in  way  of  repairing  ;  not  a  screw  loose,  or  any  part 
of  it  out  of  order  in  all  that  time.  It.  lias  been 
used  in  making  coats,  vests,  and  pants,  of  the 
thickest  of  woolen  goods,  besides  doing  all  kinds 
of  family  sewing,  and  is  now,  this  day,  flic  best 
machine  for  work  I  ever  saw. 

Can  any  one  beat  this  ? 

Respectfully,  Gilbert  Pratt. 

Any  one  who  can  beat  this  (and  we  think  many 
can)  will  please  address 

Messrs.  WHEELER  &  WILSON, 

No.  625  Broadway,  New  York. 

I30RTAI5EE  STEAM  EI*T«OiES— 

fl  For  Farm,  Mining  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Snops,  Founderies  or 
Printing  Rooms,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  arc  adapted 
for  out-door  work.  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15th;  1SG8,  first  page. 

03?"Circrtlnrs  with  description  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V  . 

t  Our  New  Catalogue  of  IiMMiroveil 

ffliElIli!  STENCIL,  dies,  more  than 

A  MONTH  is  being  made  with  them. 

S,  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
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